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^.     ^       The    Republican    Convention   at    St. 

According  to  ^    ,         ,  •      ,    -,  -  i  ^ 

the  Louis  IS  already  ancient  history,  and 

Ptogtamme.  ^j^^  attention  of  the  country  is  fixed 
upon  the  marshaling  of  the  Democratic  clans  for 
the  tremendous  struggle  that  seems  destined  to  oc- 
cur at  Chicago  in  the  second  week  of  July.  Thus 
far  the  expected  has  happened  at  every  step  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  season's  political  developments. 
For  several  months  it  has  been  clear  that  this  year's 
campaign  was  to  be  fought  upon  well-defined  ques- 
tions of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  and  that  ambig- 
uous positions  would  not  be  tolerated.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  discerning  men  that  the  Republican  party 
at  St.  Louis  would  nominate  Major  McKinley  for 
the  presidency,  and  would  adopt  a  resolution  de 
daring  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  gold  standard  and  against 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Furthermore,  it  was 
equally  well-understood  that  a  group  of  Western 
silver  advocates,  led  by  Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  and 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Senatorial  free-silver 
group,  would  present  a  minority  resolution  in  favor 
of  free  silver,  and  upon  its  rejection  at  the  hands  of 
the  majority  would  withdraw  from  the  gathering 
and  immediately  sever  their  relations  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
these  free-silver  bolters  would  immediately  issue  an 
appeal  to  the  country  and  enter  into  communication 
with  the  Populists,  the  free-silver  Democrats,  and 
the  other  organized  bodies  of  free-silver  advocates, 
with  a  view  to  forming  the  largest  possible  combi- 
nation against  the  Republicans  and  gold- standard 
men.  No  cut-and- dried  political  programme  ever 
moved  to  its  consummation  with  greater  smoothness 
than  the  one  we  have  thus  summed  up. 

The  Gold  Plank    "^^^  Republican  convention  was  unan- 
at  imous  to  a  man  upon  every  plank  in 

^ow/s.  ^YiQ  elaborate  and  strenuous  platform 
that  was  offered  by  the  resolutions  committee,  ex- 
cept the  plank  declaring  for  the  gold  standard.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  last  month  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  St.  Louis  convention  would  represent 
the  free-silver  doctrine.  Our  estimate  was  not  seri- 
ously amiss  ;  for  when  the  roll  of  the  convention 
was  called  it  was  found  that  about  one-ninth  of  the 
delegates  were  against  the  gold  plank,  so  called,  and 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Teller's  resolution  demanding  free 


coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  The  vote 
which  rejected  Mr.  Teller's  substitute  was  HIH^^  to 
1053^,  while  the  vote  which  indorsed  the  majority 
proposition  was  8123^  to  1U)}4-  The  money  plank  as 
actually  adopted  reads  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money. 
It  caused  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1870;  since  then  every 
dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold.  We  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our  cur- 
rency or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  except 
by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
promote,  and  until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained  the 
existing  gold  standard  must  be  preserved.  All  our  silver 
and  paper  currency  must  be  maintained  at  parity  with 
gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain 
inviolable  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  all 
our  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  stand- 
ard, the  standard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth. 

This  utterance  has  been  accepted  by  the  conserva- 
tive business  and  financial  interests  of  the  country 
as  entirely  satisfactory  to  them.  It  is  free  from 
ambiguity,  and  it  gives  clear  assertion  to  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  continue  to  measure 
values,  and  to  interpret  contracts  which  call  for  the 
liayinent  of  money,  by  standards  that  shall  not 
be  different  from  those  recognized  and  employed 
throughout  the  great  world  of  commerce  and  ex- 
change. It  accepts  the  judgment  of  a  business 
world  which  has  its  universal  laws  and  methods, 
and  which  denies  that  money  standards  can  properly 
be  made  a  local  or  a  national  affair. 

H   mon    in     ^^  fully  predetermined  was  the  course 

the  of  the  convention  that  the  crowds  of 

Convention.     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^   assembled  to  share  in 

what  might  prove  to  be  the  exciting  scenes  of  a 
great  occasion  found  little  to  reward  their  journey. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Piatt  as  leader  of 
the  New  York  delegation  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  'noney  plank  was  at  first 
very  doubtful,  and  that  the  outcome  was  due  to  his 
valiant  efforts  at  St.  Louis  as  a  champion  of  the 
existing  standard,  was  a  bit  of  by- play  intended  to 
impress  some  of  Mr.  Piatt's  followers  in  his  own 
state.  The  Republican  party  had  made  up  its  mind 
on  the  currency  question  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
convention  ;  and  the  story  widely  published  that  the 
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doughty  Mr.  Piatt  compelled  the  reluctant  Mr. 
Ilanna  to  abaiidc^i  a  proposed  monetary  straddle, 
was  purely  apocryphal.  So  far  as  we  have  beep  able 
to  ascertain,  no  other  of  the  presidential  candidates 
had  made  his  desire  for  a  strong  sound- money  plank 
so  positively  known  to  his  supporters  as  had  Mr. 


HON.  MARCUS  A.  HANXA,  OF  OHIO, 

Chairman  Natioual  Republican  Campaign  CommiUee. 

McKinley.  It  was  entirely  proper,  even  if  somewhat 
stupidly  perfunctory,  that  the  other  candidates 
should  be  presented  to  the  convention  and  that  their 
supporters  should  pay  them  the  honor  of  a  vote,  al- 
though the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  At  the 
end  of  the  roll  call,  Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska, 
— who  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
and  whose  eloquence  and  efficiency  were  rewarded 
with  much  praise, — announced  that  6613^  votes  had 
been  cast  for  William  McKinley,  S4}^  for  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  613^  for  Matthew  S.  Quay,  58  for  Levi  P 
Morton,  353^  for  William  B.  Allison,  and  1  for  Don 
Cameron.  Excepting  that  which  had  been  led  by 
Mr.  Piatt  of  New  York,  none  of  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  McKinley  had  been  of  a  disagreeable  or  person- 
ally malicious  cliaracter  ;  and  it  was  therefore  en- 
tirely easy  for  the  great  convention  to  proceed  at 
once  to  make  the  selection  of  the  Ohio  candidate 
heartily  unanimous.     A  very  influential  minority 


of  the  New  York  delegates,  led  by  Ex  Senator  War- 
ner Miller,  had  stoutly  resented  the  tactics  employed 
by  Mr.  Piatt  ;  and  doubtless  the  majority  of  intelli- 
gent Republican  voters  in  the  State  of  New  York 
were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Miller  and  the  so-called 
"  Better  Element  "  of  the  party  as  against  Mr.  Piatt 
and  his  machine  organization.  No  Republican  nom- 
ination has  ever  been  more  kindly  received  by  the 
party  as  a  whole  than  has  that  of  Mr.  McKinley. 


Selecting  a 
"Running   Mate" 
for  McKinley. 


The  question  of  a  vice-presidential 
nomination  involved  enough  of  un- 
certainty to  keep  the  delegates  on 
the  qui  vive  for  a  few  hours  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
disputatious  or  controversial  in  the  friendly  rivalry 
for  that  honor  excepting  Mr.  Piatt's  offensive  at 
tempt  to  force  Governor  Morton  upon  the  conven- 
tion for  the  second  place,  contrary  to  the  Governor's 
own  instructions,  and  to  the  obvious  embarrassment 
of  those  who  were  still  pretending  that  their  mission 
at  St.  Louis  was  to  secure  first  place  for  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  made  the  nominating 
speech  in  behalf  of  Governor  Morton,  was  able  to 
checkmate  Mr.  Piatt's  humiliating  scheme,  and  to 
convince  the  convention  and  the  country  that  Gov- 
ernor Morton  was  not  a  yearning  aspirant  for  two 
great  offices  at  the  same  time.  As  a  harmony  maker, 
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HON.    GARRET   A.    HOBART,    OF   NEW  JERSEY,    VICE-PRESIDENTIAL   NOMINEE. 


Mr.  Depew  was  as  felicitous  as  usual  ;  and  doubt- 
less the  convention  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
nominate  him  for  the  vice-presidency  if  his  ap- 
proval could  have  been  obtained.  The  desire  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  supporters  was  to  secure  the  consent  of 
Speaker  Reed  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for 
second  place  on  the  ticket  ;  but  Mr.  Reed  cannot  be 
blamed  for  preferring  to  keep  his  position  of  im- 
mense power  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, rather  than  to  enter  upon  the  dignified 
but  not  directly  authoritative  office  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Depew,  therefore,  not 
being  available,  the  choice  of  the  convention  finally 
lay  between  the  Hon.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Evans, of  Tennessee. 
Either  of  these  candidates  would  have  been  accept- 
able to  the  Republican  i)arty  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  was 


deemed  wise  to  select  an  Eastern  man,  and  Mr.  Ho- 
bart was  accordingly  chosen  upon  the  first  ballot. 
It  is  true  that  the  name  of  this  gentleman  is  not  a 
household  word  throughout  the  country,  but  he  is 
very  well  known  to  the  active  Republican  politicians 
by  reason  of  his  membership  for  some  years  in  the 
National  Committee,  and  by  reason  also  of  his  prom- 
inent participation  in  national  conventions  and  party 
conclaves.  He  has  been  the  favorite  of  New  Jersey 
Republicans  for  the  United  States  senatorship  on 
perhaijs  more  than  one  occasion  ;  but  New  Jersey  is 
usually  a  Democratic  state,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Garret  A.  Hobart  has  not  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  conspicuous  public  men  at  Washington. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  of  New 
Jersey  hold  him  was  shown  by  remarkable  ovations, 
joined  in  by  men  of  all  parties,  when  he  returned. 
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Who  is 
Garret  A 
Hobart  ? 


MKS.    GARRET   A.    HOBART. 

Mr.  Hobart  was  born  in  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. ,  52  years  ago,  and  is  therefore  one 
year  younger  than  Mr.  McKinley.     He  is 

a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College,   and  studied  law  in 

the  town  of  Paterson,  where  he  now  lives.     For 

thirty  years, — that  is,  since 

he  was    22    years    old, — he 

has  practiced  law  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paterson  bar.    He 

has  rendered  his  state  much 

service  in  both  branches  of 

the    legislature,     and    has 

been     at     different     times 

Speaker  of  the  House  and 

President  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. In  the  recent  regen- 
eration of  New  Jersey  poli 

tics  and  the   rescue  of  the 

state    government    from    r. 

most  corrupt  and  immoral 

control,    Mr.     Hobart     has 

been  one  of  the  conspicuous 

leaders.    He    is   a   man    of 

very    considerable    wealth, 

and  is  x>i*esident  of  several 

local     corporations    in    the 

nature  of  water  com])anies, 

gas    comiJunieH,    strcM^t   and 

Kubur])aii  railways,  and  t\w 

\\k(i.     He  iH  also  a  memlx'r 

of   the   boards   of  dircH-tors 


of  a  great  many  manufacturing  companies,  and 
several  railroad  corporations.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  more  than  usually  agreeable  personality, 
who  is  greatly  respected  by  all  those  who  know 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  three  arbitrators  for  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association, — a  fact  which  testifies  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  rival  railroad  companies 
have  held  him  both  for  his  ability  and  judgment, 
and  also  for  his  rectitude  and  impartiality.  Mrs. 
Hobart  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Socrates  Tut  - 
tie,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  New  Jersey,  in 
whose  office  Mr.  Hobart  as  a  young  man  studied  for 
his  profession.  One  of  the  fortunate  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Hobart' s  nomination  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  undoubted  sympathy  and  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  Vice-Presi-     ^^  ^^'^^  sometimes  happened  in  the  Re- 
dent  Should  ''Har-   publican  National  Conventions  that 
monize.  ^j^^  vicc-presidential   place   on    the 

ticket  has  been  awarded  to  a  defeated  and  dis- 
gruntled faction,  as  a  means  of  making  it  more  cer- 
tain that  this  faction  will  not  sulk  in  its  tents 
through  the  campaign.  Thus  the  New  York  dele- 
gation,— which  is  usually  at  the  centre  of  such  plot- 
ting and  mischief- making  as  the  circumstances  of  a 
convention  will  permit, — expects  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  be  placated  and  brought  into  line  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  name  the  second  member  of  the 
ticket.  The  consequences  of  this  method  of  com- 
pleting the  ticket  have  not  always  been  fortunate 
for  the  country.  The  vice  president  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  closest  of  the  president's  advisers,  and  he 
ought  to  be  upon  such  terms  of  good  understanding 
with  the  administration  that  in  case  of  the  presi- 
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SENATOR   CANNON, 

of  Utah. 


LEADERS  OF  THE   FREE-SILVER  BOLT   FROM  THE  ST.    LOUK   CONVENTION. 


dent's  death  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of  any 
marked  change  of  policy  or  any  re  arrangement  of 
the  cabinet.  An  illustration  lies  near  enough  at 
hand.  As  matters  have  stood  during  the  present 
administration,  the  death  of  President  Cleveland 
might  have  precipitated  the  most  overwhelming 
financial  panic  this  country  has  ever  experienced. 
While  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  doing  battle  for  the 
gold  standard, — with  a  firmness  and  boldness  that 
his  enemies  recognize  and  admit  as  freely  as  his 
friends,  not  hesitating  to  emit  issue  after  issue  of 
gold  bonds  in  pursuance  of  his  policy,  his  whole 
cabinet  working  with  him  in  the  most  aggressive 
fashion  for  the  maintenance  of  gold  payments, — 
nobody  has  ever  heard  that  Vice  President  Steven- 
son is  in  sympathy  with  the  President.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  Vice- 
President  Stevenson  is  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. 


A    Case 

in 
Point. 


Thus  if,  in  any  one  of  several  emergencies 
which  have  arisen  within  the  past  two 
years,  death  had  overtaken  the  President, 
nobody  could  have  guessed  the  consequences.  Vice- 
President  Stevenson  would  have  entered  the  White 
House,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  cabinet  would  have 
been  promptly  reconstructed.  Congress  having  re 
fused  specifically  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr. .  Stevenson  would  have 
thought  it  neither  lawful  nor  expedient  that  he 
should  fall  back  upon  an  obsolete  statute  of  twenty 
years  ago  which  by  accident  remains  unrepealed, 
and  borrow  gold  to  keep  replenishing  the  shrinking 
redemption  fund.  He  might  easily  enough  have 
felt  himself  justified  in  instructing  his  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  silver  dollars  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  that  they  are  "  coin  "  within  the  mean- 


ing of  those  laws  which  make  government  notes 
and  securities  redeemable  in  lawful  coin  of  the 
United  States.  Gold  would  under  such  circum- 
stances probably  have  commanded  a  premium,  and 
the  situation  would  have  presented  many  very  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  aspects.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  more  ill-advised  than  the  nomination  for 
vice-president  of  a  man  whose  views  of  public 
policy  upon  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day  are 
not  known  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  In  the  case  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Garret  A.  Hobart  it  happens,  fortu- 
nately, that  there  is  a  complete  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  two  men  nominated  at  St. 
Louis ;  and,  as  regards  the  money  plank  in  partic- 
ular, the  one  candidate  will  stand  as  unequivocally 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  gold  standard 
as  will  the  other. 

The  Protection     There  remains  little  to  be  said  about 
Banner  Flaunted   the  other  planks  of  the  St.  Louis  plat- 
'^  '  form.     It  was  to  be  taken  for  granted 

that  the  resolutions  would  arraign  the  Democratic 
Congress  and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  the  revenue  deficiency  and  the  increase  in  the 
bonded  debt,  and  that  the  expression  of  allegiance 
to  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff  would  be  more 
unqualified  than  at  any  previous  time  No  man 
who  has  observed  the  drift  of  politics  will  deny  that 
never  before  since  the  party  was  founded  has  the 
Republican  camp  had  so  few  free  traders  in  it  as 
this  year.  The  platform  also  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  and  it  is  promised 
that  sugar  and  wool  shall  have  protection  restored 
to  them.  Discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  goods 
imported  in  American  ships  are  advocated  as  a  j)lan 
for  the  more  rapid  growth  of  our  merchant  marine. 
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5.  The  United  States  has  the 
right,  in  reassertion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  respond  to 
the  appeals  of  any  American 
state  for  friendly  intervention  in 
case  of  Enropean  encroachment. 

0.  We  hopefully  look  forward 
to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
the  European  powers  from  this 
hemisphere. 

7.  [Touching  the  annexation 
of  Canada],  the  ultimate  union 
of  all  the  English-speaking  part 
of  the  continent  by  the  full  con- 
sent of  its  inhabitants  is  hope- 
fully anticii)ated. 

8.  The  government  of  Spain 
has  lost  control  of  Cuba,  is  un- 
able to  protect  the  property  or 
lives  of  resident  American  citi- 
zens, and  cannot  comply  with 
treaty  obligations  ;  and  there- 
fore the  United  States  should 
actively  use  its  influence  and 
good  offices  to  restore  peace  and 
give  independence  to  the  island. 

These  propositions  are  cer- 
tainly definite  ;  and.  taken  in 
connection  with  the  proposed 
renewal  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
they  constitute  a  foreign  policy 
that  ought  to  keep  the  next 
Secretary  of  State  sufficiently 
busy.  Nothing  is  said  any- 
where in  the  platform  about  in- 
ternational arbitration. 


The  other 
Planks. 


A  Clear-Cut 

Foreign 

Policy. 


VICE-PRESIDENT   ADLAI   E.    STEVENSON, 

From  a  new  photograph. 

The  planks  which  deal  with  our  for- 
eign relations  are  by  no  means  timid  or 
of  doubtful  meaning.  The  Republican 
party  now  stands  committed  to  the  following  x^ropo- 
sitions,  which  for  brevity  we  condense,  while  retain- 
ing in  general  the  phraseology  of  the  platform : 

1.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be  controlled  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  foreign  power  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  them. 

2.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  built,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

8.  By  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  Islands,  we 
should  secure  a  much  needed  naval  station  in  the 
East  Indies. 

4.  Americran  citizens  and  American  pro^x'rty  in 
Armenia  and  elsewhere  in  Turkey  must  be  abso- 
lutely protected  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost. 


As  to  the  navy,  the 
following  sentence 
suffices  to  show  where 
the  party  stands:  "We  there- 
fore favor  the  continued  en- 
largement of  the  navy,  and  a 
complete  system  of  harbor  and 
seacoast  defenses.  "  The  subject  of  inmiigra- 
tion  is  dealt  with  as  follows  :  "  We  demand 
that  the  immigration  laws  be  thoroughly  enforced 
and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance  to  the 
United  States  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write."  As  to  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  the 
following  plank  is  at  once  concise  and  satisfactory  : 
"  The  civil  service  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
book  by  the  Republican  paii-y,  which  has  always 
sustained  it,  and  we  renew  our  rejjeated  declara- 
tions that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  tMi- 
forced  and  extended  wherevt>r  practicable."  Other 
planks  demand  a  free  and  unrestricted  ballot,  con- 
demn lyncliing,  favor  a  national  board  to  arbitratt* 
the  sort  of  disputes  that  lead  to  railway  strikes,  and 
favor  the  pending  homestead  bill.  ( )f  tluKso  ambigu- 
ous platitudes  whiih  an>  so  t'nM[uent  inmost  American 
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political  pljitfonns  only  two  (ran  l)o  found  iTi  this 
one.  Tli(5  first  of  tlieso  in  a  in(ianin^l(>HH  oxpn^Hsion 
of  syini)at]iy  "  for  all  wiso  and  lo^itiniato  oiforts  to- 
lessen  and  pn^vent  the  evils  of  intennperaneo  and 
])ronioto  morality."  The  other  informs  ns  that  tlu^ 
Republican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  women,  and  proceeds  with  a  number  of 
sentences  which  are  merely  silly  and  which  (;arefully 
make  no  allusion  to  the  suffra^^e  cpiestion.  The  plat 
form  as  a  whole  is  the  most  frank,  straight-forward 


and  w(;ll-constructed  do(Mim(Tit  of  its  kind  that  any 
gnnit  party  in  th<;  United  States  has  adopted  frjr 
many  y(;ars. 


Admission 

of 
Territories. 


Drawn  for  the  Journal. 

PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND. 


We  have  alludcjd  to  all  its  planks  except 
on(j,  wliich  w(5  have  reserved  for  a  little 
further  comment,  and  whicli  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  as  honest  and  frank  a  state*me*nt  of 
party  i)olicy  as  the  rest  of  the  i)latform.  This  plank 
deals  with  the  adinission  of  territories,  and  its  first 
sentence  sums  it  all  up  :  "  We  favor  the  admission 
of  the  remaining  territories  at  the  earliest  practica- 
l)le  date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
l)eoplc  of  the  territories  and  of  the  United  States. " 
The  remaining  territories  are  not  mentioned  by 
name ;  but,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, they  are  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma.  Theee  three  terri- 
tories are  actively  clamoring  for  admission,  and  all 
of  them  had  expected  to  secure  the  boon  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  during  its  recent  session.  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  anything  else  that  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  the  situation  now  shapes  itself, 
has  good  reason  squarely  and  avowedly  to  oppose,  it 
is  the  admission  in  the  near  future  of  these  three 
territories.  A  careful  reading  of  the  sentence 
quoted  above  will  show  that  the  platform  makers 
did  not  intend  to  give  an  open  and  candid  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Several  years  ago  the  Republican  party, 
Some  Recent  T^elieving  itself  under  the  practical  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  the  territory  Of  Washington,  surprised 
the  country  by  going  further  and  admitting  also 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  More  recently,  upon 
the  urgent  advice  of  leading  Republican  politicians, 
Utah  has  been  admitted.  It  was  believed  that  no 
matter  how  solidly  Democratic  the  South  might  re- 
main, and  no  matter  how  adverse  might  be  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Republican  party  in  the  doubtful  or 
variable  states  of  the  East,  the  Republican  control 
of  the  Senate  would  be  certainly  assured  for  a  long 
period  of  years  by  virtue  of  Republican  success  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  piece  of  party  policy  upon  the 
position  of  the  Republican  party  itself  ?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  representation  of  these  new  states 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Congress  last  winter 
would  have  passed  the  Dingley  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  President  would  have  been  ac- 
corded authority  to  borrow  gold  on  advantageous 
terms.  These  very  states  which  were  relied  upon  to 
perpetuate  the  Republican  control  of  the  Senate,  are 
now  promising  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Senate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Republicans  to  enact  any  monetary  or  revenue 
laws  for  some  years  to  come,  even  though  McKinley 
should  be  triumphantly  elected  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  continue  to  have  as  large  a 
Republican  majority  as  it  contains  to-day. 
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The  Bolt  Led 
Western  Senators. 


The  bolt  at  the  St.  Louis  convention, 
tliou^'li  headed  by  Senator  Teller 
and  tht^  Colorado  delectation,  was 
actively  managed  by  Senators  Pettigrew  of  South 
Dakota,  Dubois  of  Idaho,  and  Cannon  of  Utah. 
Whether  their  cause  wins  or  fails  in  the  November 
election,  these  gentlemen  will  remain  for  some  time 
to  come  in  their  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate  ; 
and  they, — with  several  other  Western  senators 
elected  as  Republicans  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them,  and  by  a  coalition  with  the  group  of 
Populist  senators, — estimate  that  it  %vill  be  entirely 
feasible  for  them  as  a  silver  group  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  jiower  and  obstruct  legislation  at  least  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  prospect  is  not  a  i^leas- 
ant  one  for  those  who  like  definite  action  in  public 
affairs.  Nevertheless  every  far-seeing  man  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
United  States  Senate  bids  fair  to  deadlock  all  im- 
portant legislation  touching  financial  questions,  at 
least  through  the  remaining  years  of  the  present 
century.  In  view  of  the  fact,  then,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  these  sparsely  populated  territories  is  proving 
to  be  the  most  injurious  policy  ever  adopted  by  the 
Republican  party,  so  far  as  its  owm  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  important  reason  why  Re- 
publicans should  be  zealous  for  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of   Oklahoma,   New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 


HON.    WIMJAM    ('.    WIIITNKY,    OK    NKW    VOIMv. 


with  the  almost  certain  prosjiect  of  adding  thereby 
six  more  anti -Republican,  free-silver  senators  to  the 
-able  grou])  whose  obstructive  policy  was  so  clearly 
disclosed  last  winter. 

Free  Silver  and  Until  the  Maryland  and  Minnesota 
the  Democratic  State  Democratic  conventions  op])osed 
Situation.  ^j^^  strongly  running  tide,  the  Western 
and  Southern  conventions  had  been  declaring  with 
such  overwhelming  majorities  and  such  unmistak- 
able entlnisiasm  for  a  free  silver  plank  at  the  Chicago 
convention  that  it  had  begun  to  seem  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  free  silver  men  would  not  only  find 
themselves  with  the  simple  majority  needful  to 
adopt  a  platform,  but  also  with  the  requisite  two 
thirds  majority  w^hich  the  custom  of  National  Dem- 
ocratic Conventions  demands  for  the  choice  of  the 
presidential  nominee.  The  administration  Demo- 
crats seemed  to  have  lost  their  credit  altogether. 
The  Kentucky  convention  had  followed,  the  lead  of 
Blackburn,  repudiating  Carlisle  and  gold ;  Secretary 
Hoke  Smith  had  sho\vn  himself  unable  to  influence 
the  Georgia  Democrats,  Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton 
was  similarly  disregarded  in  his  own  State  of  Ne- 
braska, Postmaster- General  Wilson  had  a  like  ex- 
perience in  West  Virginia,  and  there  seemed  no 
chance  to  avert  the  adoption  of  a  free-silver  plat- 
form, and  the  nomination  of  a  free-silver  candidate 
at  Chicago.  On  the  17th  of  June  President  Cleve- 
land issued  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sound-money 
Democrats.  He  urged  them  to  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  the  party  from  taking  a  position  which  he 
believed  w^ould  lead  it  to  defeat  and  to  ruin.  Hon. 
William  C.  Whitney,  Ex-Secrotary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Europe,  changed 
his  plans  and  announced  his  intention  to  throw 
himself  into  the  struggle  between  the  Democratic 
factions.  Mr.  Whitney  is  considered  the  most  con- 
summate manager  and  tactician  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  due  to  his  strategy  that  President 
Cleveland  four  years  ago  received  the  nomination  at 
the  hands  of  an  obviously  reluctant  and  unwilling 
party.  But  the  situation  is  quite  different  this  year, 
and  at  best  it  seems  a  very  forlorn  hope  that  Mr. 
Whitney  proposes  to  lead,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
month,  at  Chicago.  He  refuses  to  be  considered  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  if  his  efforts  against  silver  should  be  suc- 
cessful, he  w^ould  be  obliged  to  accept  a  nomination 
on  his  own  platform.  Ex  Governor  Pattison  of 
Pennsylvania  is  i^erhaps  the  most  available  of  all 
the  other  Eastern  candidates  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned. 
^    _,._,  ^        The  attempt  to  induce  the  Democrats  at 

Candidates  .  *  .        m    n  i     • 

at  Chicago  to  accept  Senator  Teller  as  their 

Chicago.  candidate  is  not  very  likely  to  succetnl. 
The  experiment  of  1872,  when  Horace  C^reeley  United 
the  nomination  of  Grant  and  was  accepted  as  their 
candidnte  by  the  Democrats,  was  too  ilisastixuis  to 
be  rt'peattHl  twtnity-four  years  later.  MortH>vt»r.  only 
one  fourth  of  tho  St.  Louis  dt^legattvs  wlio  vi>tt»d  for 
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froo  silver  .ioined  tlio  group  of  ])()lt,(!rs  ;  juid  ilio 
siiialliiesH  of  the  HeceHsion  (l(3trii(;t(Ml  froin  Mr.  Tol- 
ler's pnisti^o.  (Governor  Oaiiipbell,  of  Ohio,  aiid 
Governor  Mattlicnvs,  of  Indiariii,  are  prouiiiieut  as 
pirants,  and  they  represent  the  class  of  iiuiu  who, 
though  willing  <niough  to  accept  a  freci-silvc^r  plat- 
form, have  not  i)os(m1  as  fr(H^-silv(ir  apostles.  Mr. 
William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  who  under  different 


EX  GOVERNOR  BOIES,    OF   IOWA. 

circumstances  would  be  exceedingly  prominent  as  a 
candidate,  is  not  a  free-silver  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  known  as  a  strongly  avowed  advocate  of 
the  gold  standard.  If  the  free  silver  men  have 
their  way,  Ex-Governor  Boies  ot  Iowa  will  be  more 
likely  perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  receive  the 
nomination.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Vice- 
President  Stevenson  has  a  strong  following,  and  that 
if  he  should  make  known  his  willingness  to  run 
upon  a  free-silver  platform  he  might  find  himself, 
after  a  few  ballots,  the  choice  of  the  convention. 

Altogether  the  situation  promises  a  con- 
vention of  great  excitement  ;  and  a  bolt 
is  api)arently  inevitable,  no  matter 
which  wing  of  the  party  may  find  itself  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  chances  are  that  the  silver  men  will  be 
able  easily  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  gold  plat- 


A    Split 

Almost 

Inevitable. 


form,  and  that  the  gold  men,  by  virtue  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  will  ))e  abh;  to  i>r(;vent  the  nrnnination  of 
a  fre(3-silv(;r  candidate.  Tin;  only  logical  outcome  of 
such  a  situation  would  be  the  r(i]judiati(jn  of  the 
two-thirds  ruh;,  follow(;d  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gold  men  from  the  convention.  In  case;  of  such  a 
result,  the  sound  morKjy  Democrats  would  nominate 
a  s(;parate  ticket —  when  the  ex  Republican  "  Tel- 
lerites,"  with  the  Populists,  and  the  so  called  Silver 
Party,  meeting  later  in  the  month  at  St.  Louis, 
would  i)robably  indorse  the  ticket  nominated  by  the 
free-silver  Democra(;y  at  Chicago.  But  the  event  is 
too  near  for  any  further  attemi>t  at  prophesying  ; 
and  our  readers  will  know  for  themselves  before  thfi 
middle  of  the  month  just  what  shape  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  is  going  to  assume.  Every  one  seems 
glad,  led  it  be  said,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fight 
to  the  finish  on  the  silver  (question. 

Meanwhile,  "^^^^  Prohibitionists  freely  admit  that 
the  '  this  is  not  their  year.  They  held  their 
Prohibitionists,  convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  closing 
days  of  May,  and  nominated  for  president  Mr. 
Joshua  Levering,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  for  vice- 
president  Mr.  Hale  Johnson,  of  Illinois.  These  can- 
didates belong  to  the  so-called  "  narrow-gauge " 
wing  of  the  party,  holding  to  the  view  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Prohibitionists  to  stick  to  the  tem- 
perance question  and  not  to  make  opinions  upon 
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The 
St.  Louis 
Tornado. 


other  subjects  a  test  of  alle^iiince.  The  attempt  to 
capture  the  convention  for  free  silver  faihul;  and 
the  phitforni  as  adopted  deals  only  with  the  teni- 
peranie  ([uestion.  taking  tlie  well-known  position 
in  favor  of  laws  against  the  manufacture,  import, 
export,  interstate  transport  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
heverai^^es.  The  convention  was  a  large  one,  and  a 
test  of  strength  between  the  factions  was  had  on  the 
(luestion  of  the  adoption  of  a  free-silver  plank.  The 
proposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  427  to  888. 
The  ••  broad-gauge  "  men  were  led  by  Ex-Governor 
St.  John  of  Kansas.  Failing  to  impress  their  views 
upon  the  convention,  this  wing  withdrew  and  nomi- 
nated a  separate  ticket,  headed  by  Mr.  C  E.  Bentley, 
of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Soutligate, 
of  North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
declared  for  tree  silver,  woman  suffrage  and  a 
variety  of  other  reforms  in  addition  to  prohibition 
of  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  and  this 
faction  will  doubtless  take  a  much  livelier  interest 
this  year  in  the  silver  question  than  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rum  traffic. 

Every  year,  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, when  conditions  of  unequal  temper- 
ature in  the  vast  Mississippi  valley  cause 
conflict  between  hot  and  cold  air  currents,  electric 
storms  are  generated  and  resistless  eddies  on  a  huge 
scale  known  as  tornadoes  are  an  accompanying  inci- 
dent of  the  atmospheric  disturbance.  Many  ot  these 
tornadoes  spend  their  force  on  the  open  prairie, 
while  some  of  them  cut  clean  swaths  through  dense 
forests.  Sometimes,  however,  they  devastate  towns 
and  villages,  and  in  the  month  of  May  several  such 
calamities  were  recorded.  The  most  appalling,  how- 
ever, that  has  ever  visited  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
the  tornado  which  culminated  in  St.  Louis  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  27.  It  swept  across  the  city  from 
the  southwest,  wrought  devastation  along  tne  river 
banks,  and  tore  through  the  heart  of  East  St.  Louis, 
on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred people  altogether  lost  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence of  this  storm,  and  the  loss  of  property  seems 
to  have  aggregated  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
half  of  the  amount  falling  upon  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  while  most  of  the  other  half  was 
entailed  upon  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  track  of  the  tornado  lay  somewhat  south  of  the 
principal  business  district  of  St.  Louis,  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  comely  and  prosperous 
city  was  swept  away.  Characteristic  American 
energy  and  buoyancy  will  (quickly  rebuild  the  muti- 
lated area  and  remove  visible  evidences  of  the  dis- 
aster ;  but  the  memory  of  it  all  will  remain  as  the 
gi-eatest  calamity  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis.  Natu- 
rally the  tornado  distracted  local  attention  from  prep- 
arations for  the  Republican  convention  which  was 
soon  to  meet  in  St.  Louis;  but  the  comnumity 
(juickly  recovered  its  ecjuipoise,  and  a  little  more 
tlian  two  weeks  later  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors 
from  all  ])arts  of  th(5  country  was  received  and  en- 
tertained as  if  notliing  had  happened. 


Adjournment    ^he    first  session  of    the   Fifty-fourth 
of  Congress,  which  came  to  an  end  on  the 

ongress.  eleventh  day  of  June,  was  noteworthy 
for  its  brevity,  as  comi)ared  with  the  correspond- 
ing sessions  of  recent  Congresses.  For  little  else 
was  the  session  remarkable.  In  the  first  few 
weeks  of  its  life  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  was 
developed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  by 
President  Cleveland's  message  on  the  Venezuelan 
question,  but  so  far  as  Congress  itself  was  con- 
cerned, the  Venezuelan  episode  ended  for  the  time 
being  with  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the  Com- 
mission. Then  succeeded  a  long  debate  on  Cuban 
belligerency,  with  the  details  of  which  our  readers 
have  been  made  familiar.  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  the  government's  recent  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  and  the  demonstrated  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  national  revenues  to  meet  the  na- 
tional needs,  would  have  caused  the  prompt  passage 
of  some  measure  for  the  immediate  increase  of  Uncle 
Sam's  income.  The  crisis  seemed  to  demand  such 
action,  and  it  was  the  part  of  broad  and  construct- 
ive statesmanship  to  secure  it.  But  from  the  first  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  the  Senate,  as  at  present 
composed,  would  make  futile  every  effort  to  amend 
the  revenue  system  unless  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives could  be  induced  to  accept  some  proposition 
having  in  it  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1.    This 
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8nj?^eHtion  the  House  resolutely  rol'used  to  entertain, 
and  t]i(5  result  has  Ihwu  tli(i  ntt(ir  absciixui  of  any  legis- 
lation looking  to  present  or  future  financial  rcilief. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact'  the  wisdom  of  passin/^  a 
river  and  har])or  hill  calling  for  appropriations  of 
$12, (500. 000  may  be  fairly  (piestioned,  and  yet  the  re- 
passing- of  this  bill  over  President  Cleveland's  veto 
shows  the  determined  attitude  of  both  House  and 


THE   METROPOLITAN   OF  KIEFF, 

Who  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 
Photograph  by  Denier,  St.  Petersburg. 

Senate.  The  appropriations  authorized  for  fortifi- 
cations ($7,397,888)  seem  by  no  means  extravagant 
when  the  defenseless  condition  of  our  seaports  is 
considered,  although  this  sum  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  all  appropriations  for  this  purpose  made  since 
1888.  The  naval  appropriations  were  also  liberal,  as 
compared  with  those  of  former  years,  but  the  in- 
crease was  by  no  means  excessive,  A.  tew  impor- 
tant bills  await  action  at  the  next  session,  which  will 
meet  in  December.  Among  these  the  bankruptcy 
bill,  which  has  passed  the  house,  and  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  statehood  bills,  which  have  been 
favorably  reported,  will  probably  receive  early  con- 
sideration. The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  and  the  bill 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific  railways 
to  the  government  are  also  upon  the  calendar. 


The 

Coronation 


While  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  preparing  to  elect  a  ruler  for  four 
of  the  Czar,  yg^^j^g^  ^]^q  Russian  nation  has  in  a  suf- 
ficiently emphatic  fashion  approved  of  the  succes- 
sion of  Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  The 
splendid  pageantry  at  Moscow  has  been  described  at 
such  length  in  the  daily  papers  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  condense  into  paragraph  pem- 
mican  the  square  yards  of  magnificent  descriptions 
which  filled  the  press  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
ceremony  was  very  gorgeous   and   impressive.     It 


cost  $25,000,000,  and  some  critics  are  asking  to  what 
piiri)OHe  is  all  tliis  waste.  Hut  a  UuHsian  coronation 
do(;s  not  co,st  more,  if  we  reckon  the  average  life  of  a 
Czar  at  twenty  years,  than  the  United  States  or  the 
Unit(Ml  Kingdom  will  sp(;nd  in  a  similar  ])eriod  over 
general  and  pnjsidential  (;l(,'ctiono.  Considering  the 
vastness  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  inertness  of  the 
minds  of  th<;  millions  over  whom  th<;  Czar  reigns, 
and  the  immense  imjiortance  of  comi)«;lling  botli 
ruler  and  ruled  to  realize  the  existence  of  each  otlier, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  regard  th(;  corr)nation  cfiremonial 
as  excessive  or  extravagant.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  a  very  economical  invest- 
ment. The  spectacle  of  the  illurainated  Kremlin 
and  the  swarming  millions  may  have  impressed 
some  of  the  Asiatic  delegates  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
nip,  as  with  a  frost,  vague  schemes  of  revolt  that 
might  have  cost  Russia  ten  times  the  millions 
squandered  at  Moscow. 


The 
Church  and 
the  Czar. 


The  part  played  by  the  clergy  at  the 
coronation  was  to  Westerners  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  The  coronation  took  place  in  the  cathe 
dral.  Before  the  Czar  and  his  wife  could  take  their 
seats,  or  be  enthroned,  they  must  kneel  before  the 
sacred  icons.  Before  the  coronation  service  began  the 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  confronted  the  Czar, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  challenged  him  to  make  i)ublic 
profession  of  the  orthodox  faith  before  all  his  faith 
f  ul  subjects.  Not  until  the  Czar  had  done  this,  read 
ing  the  solemn  declaration  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  was 
the  ceremony  permitted  to  proceed.  After  he  had 
received  the  blessing  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Czar 
was  free  to  crown  himself,  and  the  august  ceremo- 
nial went  on  to  the  end  without  interruption,  amid 
the  singing  of  the  choir  and  the  sweet  voiced  music 
of  church  bells.  What  a  vista  of  victory  of  spirit 
over  matter  does  not  this  coronation  open  up,  and 
how  little  the  fierce  old  predecessor  of  the  Roman- 
offs, who  select  ed  the  Greek  faith  rather  than  that 
of  the  Jew,  the  Moslem  or  the  Roman,  dreamed 
that  the  new  creed  would  make  its  profession  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  assumption  of  the 
crown  of  Russia  ! 

The  Manifesto     "  GJ-^ant  him,  Lord,  success  in  every- 

ofthe  thing,"    sang    the    cathedral     choir, 

Coronation.       ..  .j^^  ^^^^  satisfy  the  desires  of  his 

heart  and  fulfill  his  intentions  " — prayers  destined 
not  to  be  answered,  for  such  boons  are  given  to  no 
mortal  save  to  Polycrates,  and  then  only  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  doom.  The  Imperial  manifesto  announc- 
ing remissions  of  taxation  and  of  punishment 
opens  with  a  passage  not  unworthy  the  Church  and 
Emperor  of  the  peasant  democracy  of  Russia: 

Be  it  known  to  all  ye  our  faithful  subjects, 
After  we,  by  the  will  and  grace  of  Almighty  God,  had 
fulfilled  our  sacred  coronation  to-day  and  had  received 
the  Holy  Unction,  we  knelt  at  the  throne  of  the  King  of 
Kings  with  humble  and  earnest  imploring  that  He  might 
vouchsafe  to  bless  our  throne  to  the  welfare  of  our  be- 
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loved  country,  strengthen  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
sacred  oath,  dnd  enable  us  to  continue  the  work 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  crowned  predecessors,  of 
completing  the  Russian  nation,  and  promoting  religious 
faith,  good  morality,  and  true  enlightenment.  Inasmuch 
as  we  recognize  what  all  our  faithful  subjects  stand  in 
need  of,  and  in  particular  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
wretched  and  heavy-laden,  whether  their  case  be  through 
their  own  fault  or  through  forge tfulness  of  duty,  our 
lieart  impels  us  to  grant  also  the  utmost  i)ossible  relief, 
8o  that  entering  upon  the  path  of  a  new  life  on  this 
inemora})l(i  day  of  (mr  coronation,  they  may  gladly  be 
abh*  to  tak(^  i)art  in  tlm  g«MH'ral  jubilatum  of  my  p(M)i)lo. 
And  80,    amid   groat  manifcHtatioiis  of  jubilatioTi. 


the  pageant  came  to  an  end,  and  Russia  now.  with 
crowned  and  consecrated  chief,  enters  upon  a  now 
period  in  her  eventful  history. 

The  festivities  at  the  ccu'onation  \vt>re 
^%agedy'^     marred  by  a  frightful  catastrophe  which 

filled  Europe  with  horror.  Arrangt*- 
ments  had  been  made  to  distribute  a  comnu>nu>ra 
tive  mug  with  some  sausage,  sweetmeats  and  sweet- 
cake  to  the  multitude.  Each  parcel  was  not  wt>rth 
more  in  cash  value  than  a  n>ul)le.  or  say  half  a  dol 
lar;  but  tlu^  rush  to  the  place  of  distribution  was  so 
g(>u('ral  that  tl\(^  otlicials  chargt'd    with   th»<   task   ot 
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serving  the  million  lost  their  heads  and  threw  the 
gifts  to  be  scrambled  for.  A  scrimmage  began,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  known  before.  A 
great  crowd  in  motion  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  known  forces.  There  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  there ;  but  supposing  there  were 
only  100,000  actually  engaged  in  the  scramble,  and 
we  average  each  person  as  weighing  112  pounds, 
twenty  persons  would  weigh  a  ton,  and  100,000  per- 
sons would  represent  5,000  tons  of  solid  matter  mov- 
ing tumultuously  hither  and  thither.  When  once 
such  a  mass  is  in  motion,  it  is  impossible  to  restore 
its  stability.     So  it  was  found  in  Moscow ;  for  order 


was  not  restored  until  at  least  two  thousand  poor 
wretches  had  been  trampled  or  choked  to  d.eatb, 
while  as  many  more,  lame  and  limp  and  mangled, 
were  found  mingled  among  the  dead.  The  real  fact 
seems  to  be  that  half  a  million  peasants  had  gath- 
ered at  Moscow  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  that 
they  were  almost  famished. 


While  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
evolve  its  ruler,  and  Russia  has  solemnly 
installed  its  Czar,  Austria- Hungary  has 
had  to  lament  the  death  of  the  heir-presumptive  to 
Francis  Joseph.     The  Archduke  Charles  Louis  died 


The  Heir  to 

the  Austrian 

Throne. 
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on  May  19,  iit  the  age  of  sixty- three.  His  son  Fer- 
dinand is  death-stricken  with  an  incurable  malady. 
After  him  tlie  tlirone  will  go  to  Archduke  Otto,  un 
less  he  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son  Charles,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  youth.  Fortunately, 
Francis  Joseph,  although  he  lias  been  on  the  throne 
for  fort> -eight  years,  is  only  sixty- six  years  old— 
(juite  a  young  man  as  monarchs  go.  It  is  to  be 
hopeil  that  he  nniy  live  a  long  time  yet,  for  his  de- 
mise would  almost  inevitably  let  loose  the  winds 
which  are  imprisoned  in  that  cave  of  ^olus—the 
Empire  Kingdom. 

y.^^  All  this  changing  and  installation  of 
Pretender  in  rulers  seems  to  have  spurred  the  Due 
France.  ^'Orleans  into  action.  This  young  man— 
Philip  VII.  of  France,  as  he  is  de  jure,  although  not 
de  facto — has  practically  dismissed  the  Royalist 
Committee  for  objecting  to  his  standing  as  candidate 
for  a  rural  constituency  : — 

If  you  thiukthat  the  French  monarchy  was  constructed 
in  the  past  and  can  be  reconstructed  in  the  future,  by  the 
affectation  of  inert  and  expectant  dignity  standing  motion- 
less on  distants  hores  because  of  the  greatness  of  it  stradi- 
tions,  and  deeming  itself  too  lofty  to  mix  with  men  and 
things,  we  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  I  remain  the  judge  of 
royal  dignity. 

So  the  Due  d'AudiJffret-Pasquier  and  the  respecta- 
ble royalist  do-nothings  with  their  "  vain  distrust  of 
universal  suffrage  "  are  sent  to  the  right-about,  and 
Philip  Vll.  will  henceforth  rule  by  divine  right  over 
his  own  candidature.  He  seems  to  have  pluck  and 
dash,  and  in  the  dreary  monotony  of  Republican 
mediocrity  these  qualities,  even  in  a  pretender,  may 
count  for  more  than  people  imagine. 


other 
Thrones. 


Strange,  almost  incredible  though  it  may 
appear,  the  assassination  of  the  Shah  has 
not  been  followed  by  civil  war.  His  suc- 
cessor so  far  has  not  even  been  threatened  with  the 
bloody  struggle  which,  according  to  almost  unbroken 
tradition,  tests  the  divine  right  of  the  new  Shah. 
Russia  and  England  are  pulling  together  at  Te- 
heran ;  but  if  either  one  of  them  were  but  to  hint 
that  they  would  prefer  another  Shah,  Persia  would 
be  delivered  over  to  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The 
death  of  Cardinal  Galimberti  removes  one  of  the 
Papabili,  or  persons  who  are  in  the  running  for  the 
Papacy  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  Readers  of  M. 
Zola's  remarkable  study  on  "  The  Rome  of  To  day  " 
will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  commotion 
which  such  a  displacement  of  personality  may  effect 
in  the  sacred  college. 

President  Kruger   From  South  Africa  somewhat  pacific 
and  his  iiews  has  at  last  arrived.     After  con- 

ostages.  siderable  fencing  and  manceuvring, 
President  Kruger  has  released  all  State  prisoners, 
including  the  four  principals.  The  fine  of  $10,000 
apiece  was  not  remitted,  Jind  the  punishment  of 
banishment  remains  in  force  ;  but  its  ext^cution  is 
HUHp(inded  in  the  cas(i  of  the  jn-isoiHirs  who  i)ay  their 
fin(!S  and  give  their  written  word  of  honor  that  they 


will  not  take  i)art,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  politics  of  the  republic.  The  four  principals, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  were  released 
upon  i)ayment  of  $12;"), 000  each,  and  Col.  Rhodes, 
brother  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  banished  from  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  significant  of  the  condition  to 
which  President  Kriiger  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
his  adversaries  that  this  decree  should  have  been  re- 
ceived with  an  outburst  of  gratitude.  When  Mr. 
Kriiger,  in  the  old  days,  arranged  for  the  commuta 
tion  of  the  sentences  of  the  Free  State  burghers, 
whom  he  had  compromised  by  his  filibustering 
foray,  he  squared  the  matter  for  a  five- pound  note  ; 
but  nowadays  a  fine  of  £2000  and  perpetual  political 
disability  is  held  to  be  a  crow^ning  act  of  mercy  for 
which  the  recipients  and  their  friends  ought  to  be 
profoundly  grateful.  The  English  papers  all  think 
that  President  Kriiger  exacts  a  heavy  price  for 
treason  ;  but  we  in  America  think  the  Uitlanders  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  easy  escape  from  a 
scrape  which  might  well  have  cost  them  their  necks. 

Mr  Rhodes  ^^"  ^^^^^^  is  Still  Occupied  in  the  Mata- 
a'nd  the  bele  rising,  and  both  at  Cape  Town  and  in 
Charter.  London  his  share  in  the  recent  events  con- 
tinues to  be  very  hotly  discussed.  The  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  long  debate,  has  refused  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution demanding  the  abrogation  of  the  charter,  and 
this  more  drastic  resolution  has  been  shunted  in 
favor  of  a  proposal  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  shar< 
the  Cape  government  had  in  the  raid.  Mr.  Cham 
berlain  promised  that  a  Paliamentary  inquiry  shall 
take  place,  but  he  postponed  it  until  after  the  issue 
of  Dr  Jameson's  trial,  which  means  that  the  inquiry 
will  not  open  till  next  January.  More  telegrams 
have  been  published  by  President  Kriiger,  but  they 
do  not  advance  matters  any  further  than  they  were 
before.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  will  be  in  London 
before  these  pages  see  the  light,  and  until  he  arrives 
matters  will  probably  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
are  at  present.  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  the 
publication  of  the  cipher  telegrams  the  occasion  for 
a  vehement  attack  on  the  Chartered  Company  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
plied not  without  spirit. 

Cecil  Rhodes  ^^^^  Rosebery  went  down  to  Newton 
and  William  of  Abbot  shortly  after,  and  made  a  speech 
range.  which,  SO  far  as  South  Africa  was  con- 
cerned, was  little  more  than  Harcourt  and  water. 
Lord  Rosebery  might  have  been  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  the  place  to  an  utterance  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  less  Harcourtian  than  that  in 
which  he  indulged.  Newton  Abbot  was  the  place 
where  William  of  Orange  first  hoisted  his  standard 
on  English  soil.  The  monununit  ci>nimemorating 
this  famous  episode  in  English  history  stands  con 
spicuous  in  the  main  street  of  Newton  AblH)t  chvse 
to  the  place  when>  Lord  Rost^bery  was  s[>»»aking. 
Newton  Abbot  tht^'efore  rt»pnvs(>nts  Ww  uniiMi  bt» 
tween  the  Dutch  and  English  for  the  purpusos  of  st» 
curing  liberty  and  Parlirtmentary  government  (or  an 
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oppressed  majority.  And  Eii^liHlniKin  ;ir(i  also  re- 
niindiug  tlui  Dutch  that  William  of  Oranj^e,  while 
pn^parin^  for  his  oxpcHlition,  (;nt(!r(!d  into  what  tlie 
Free  State  burghers  would  call  a  *'  bloody  complot," 
with  a  deliberation  and  a  cynical  disrc^gard  ot  obli- 
gations arising  out  of  the  comity  of  nations,  to  an 
extent  which  throws  the  worst  that  can  b(»  allc^ged 
against  Mr.  Rhodes  into  conii)arative  insignificance. 
If  James  II.  had  be(;n  as  prompt  to  deal  with  the  in- 
vasion as  President  Kriiger  was  to  settle  acounts 
with  Dr.  Jameson,  we  should  probably  have  had 
William  of  Orange  and  his  fellow  consi)irator8 
branded  as  the  greatest  criminals  of  history.  For- 
tunately for  England,  however,  the  Dutch  filibuster 
succeeded,  and  by  virtue  of  his  success  became  one 
of  the  national  heroes  of  Great  Britain.  Some  day 
statues  to  Cecil  Rhodes  may  be  erected  in  the  streets 
of  Pretoria  by  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  have 
now  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Taal  in  holding 
him  up  to  popular  execration. 


Progress 
by  Closure. 


In  English  home  affairs  there  is  but  lit- 
tle to  record.  The  ministers  have  used 
the  closure  somewhat  relentlessly  in 
order  to  thrust  the  Education  bill  and  Rating  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rating  bill,  a  continuous  sitting  of  twenty-two  and 
a  half  hours — during  which  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  several  other  members  were  sus- 
pended— was  the  practical  method  by  which  the  op- 
position manifested  their  dislike  to  the  dragooning 
methods  of  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is,  however,  only  natural 
that  the  Ministers  having  a  majority,  and  a  big  one, 
should  feel  that  they  would  be  forgiven  a  good  deal 
of  high-handedness  in  using  it,  while  they  would 
never  be  forgiven  a  lack  of  capacity  to  wield  the 
weapon  •which  constituencies  have  placed  in  their 
hands. 

The  Objection  ^^^^  Education  bill,  notwithstanding 
to  the  the  large  majority  with  which  the 
ducation  ii .  ^qqq^^^  reading  was  carried,  has  not 
gained  in  popularity  as  its  provisions  are  discussed. 
The  ecclesiastics  are  no  doubt  supporting  it,  but 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  teachers  in  op- 
position to  a  measure  which  is  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  tlieir  status  or  to  improve  educa- 
tion. Even  Mr.  Diggle  and  his  reactionary  follow- 
ers on  the  London  School  Board  are  revolting  against 
the  bill,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee it  will  probably  be  found  that  great  changes, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  omission,  are  indispensable. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  attacked  it  will  have 
to  be  assailed  from  the  educationalists'  standpoint, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  that  is  taken  up  by  the 
more  active  Nonconformists,  who  by  advocating 
what  they  call  the  teaching  of  undenominational 
religion  in  the  Board  schools,  have  put  themselves 
out  of  court.  If  the  Liberals  were  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  securing  the  tekchers  from  arbi- 
trary dismissal,  in  the  same  way  that  workhouse 
officials  are  safeguarded  against  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  they  would  secure  the 


enthuHiastic  support  of  iIkj  whoh;  teaching  profes 
sion  and  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  teacher,  whr>  too  often  at  pr«;sent  is  com- 
pelled to  servo  as  the  unhappy  Gibef>nite  <>[  the 
parson. 

The  Commercial    T^o  lr)ng  continued   winter  of  com- 
Revival  iiKircial  distrust  s<;ems  to  hav(;  disap- 

in  London.  ^,^,^,^.^,^l  ^,,  England,  and  in  "  the  (;ity  " 
they  have  entered  once  more  upon  a  period  of  com- 
pany-promoting and  financial  speculatirm.  Strikes 
are  recurring  here  and  th(;re,  which  are  a  certairi 
sign  of  a  change,  either  upward  or  downward;  and 
if  the  government  should  hurry  through  its  Light 
Railway  bill,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  money  for  carrying  out  schemes  al- 
ready projected  for  bringing  the  light  lines  into  the 
heart  of  the  English  counties.  The  bicycle  industry 
has  at  last  been  firmly  established  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  if  Parliament  passes  the  bill 
authorizing  the  use  of  horseless  carriages,  there  will 
be  another  great  stimulus  given  to  a  form  of  enter- 
prise that  could  hardly  fail  to  give  new  life  to  many 
a  district  which  by  the  growth  of  great  towns  and 
great  railways  is  left  stranded. 


Sepoys 

for 
Suakim. 


Nothing  fresh  is  reported  from  the  Nile, 
where  cholera  is  raging;  but  the  original 
scheme  of  garrisoning  Suakim  with  Se 
poys  is  being  carried  out,  notwithstanding  the 
veiled  menace  of  the  extension  of  the  Russian  rail- 
way toward  Herat.  On  the  other  side  of  Africa,  in 
the  Congo  Free  State,  the  trial  of  Major  Lothaire  for 
the  judicial  murder  of  Mr.  Stokes  has  resulted  in  his 
acquittal.  An  appeal  will  probably  be  lodged,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  superior  court 
will  ax)prove  of  a  decision  which  seems  to  set  at 
defiance  both  law  and  justice.  In  Abyssinia  the 
Italians  are  retiring  within  limits  which  can  be  de- 
fended without  a  ruinous  expenditure  of  men  and 
money,  while  the  victorious  army  of  King  Menelek 
has  been  experiencing  reverses  which  will  probably 
tend  to  make  it  less  difficult  to  deal  with  when  the 
final  settlement  comes. 

j^^  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  like  a  smoulder- 
Troubie  ing  heap  of  burning  refuse.  It  reeks  all 
in  Crete.  ^^,^^,  with  smoke,  and  sometimes  when 
the  wind  blows  it  bursts  into  flame.  But  as  no  one 
can  say  on  what  side  of  the  rubbish  heap  the  wind 
will  play,  so  no  one  can  predict  where  the  flame  will 
appear.  All  the  provinces  smoulder  with  discon- 
tent, and  every  now  and  then,  under  some  unseen  in- 
fluence, that  discontent  leaps  forth  into  active  in- 
surrection. Last  month  it  was  the  turn  of  Crete, 
where  there  has  been  blooody  work  by  the  Turks  in 
Canea,  apparently  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the  insur- 
rectionary movement  of  the  Christians  in  the  hills. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  kill  Greeks  than  Armenians ; 
Crete,  moreover,  is  accessible  to  warships,  and  the 
Sultan  has  therefore  been  sternly  told  that  Europe 
will  stand  no  nonsense  in  the  Mediterranean.     It  is 
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rather  hard  upon  the  local  Mussulmans,  who  will 
feel  themselves  most  cruelly  deprived  of  privileges 
which  their  brother  True  Believers  enjoy  to  the  full 
in  Anatolia ;  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  may  be,  the  Sultan  will  have  to 
stop  the  massacre  in  Crete. 


T'/je  Late 
Jules  Simon. 


The  eminent  French  statesman  and 
scholar,  Senator  Jules  Simon,  died  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  his  83d  year.  More 
rhan  sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  professor  of  jihilos- 
ophy  in  the  normal  school  at  Paris  and  a  rising 
young  leader  in  the  intellectual  world.  He  soon  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  dozen  years.  He  entered  active  polit- 
ical life  just  fifty  years  ago,  and  during  all  this  half 
century  has  at  no  time  been  without  marked  ])()Ht- 
ical  intlu(au-<'.  His  pen  was  active  during  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  and  l)esides  a  vast  volume 
of  contributions  to  Frencii  joiinialisiii  and  periodical 
literature,  he  lias  h'I't  behind  liiiii  a  shell'  full  of  val- 
ua])le  works  in  t he  fields  of  philosophy.    <'thics.   so- 


ciology, and  political  science.  Through  his  long  life 
he  was  a  consistent  Re])ublican.  He  was  a  member 
of  various  cabinets,'  besides  serving  as  prime  min- 
ister for  awhile  some  twenty  years  ago.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  French 
academy,  and,  like  the  late  Leon  Say,  was  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  accex)ted  English  ideas  of  political 
economy.  M.  Simon  was  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
best  influences  in  French  politics  and  French  states- 
manship, and  his  death  is  a  loss  to  his  country  and 
to  the  world. 

Death         "^^^^  death  in  Hawaii  of  Miss  Kate  Field 
of  has  been  made   the   occasion  ot  many 

Kate  Field.  Xr\h\\{^»  to  the  memory  of  this  gifttnl 
American  woman.  Miss  Field  was  possessed  of  re 
markable  versatility,  and  was  the  fort>most  woman 
journalist  of  this  generation.  Her  i't>nvii'tions  wert* 
clear  and  strong,  and  her  courage  unshakable.  For 
many  y«Nirs  she  had  i-(»nten«led  against  ill  h«>alth  aiul 
had  borne  luirtlens  whii-h  nothing'  but  her  unco!»- 
(juerahle  will  c(»uld  has  t>  sustaint>d 
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(From    Mnii   IH  l<>  June   IH,   iH'JIi.) 


MAJOR   J.    W,    THOxMAS, 

President  of  Tennessee  Centennial. 

OUR  daily  record  of  the  doings  of  Congress  (see  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  for  January- June,  1896)  closed 
last  month  on  May  16,  and  is  continued  below  to  June  11, 
the  date  of  final  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Pifty- fourth  Congress.  This  was  the  shortest  "long  "  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  thirty  years.  Comparatively  few 
measures  of  great  importance  were  passed.  Much  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions. The  tangible  results  of  this  discussion  were  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission  and  the 
passage  of  resolutions  recognizing  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  but  these  latter  had  no  further 
effect  than  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Cuban  question. 

Of  some  economic  importance  were  the  bills  repealing 
that  clause  in  the  Wilson  tariff  act  which  gave  a  rebate 
on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts,  and  providing  a  tax  on 
"  filled  "  cheese  ;  both  of  these  bills  passed,  and  received 
President  Cleveland's  approval. 

There  was  considerable  legislation  affecting  the  Terri- 
tories. Prize-fighting  is  now  forbidden  in  the  Territories 
by  federal  statute,  and  a  year's  residence  is  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  obtaining  a  divorce  in  a  Territory.  Bills  for 
the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  States 
were  favorably  rex)orted,  and  will  probably  be  called 
up  during  the  next  session. 


TIkj  Houhc  liasHod  l)ills  providing  an  educational  tent 
for  iirnuignintH,  estaliliHliing  a  La]>or  (Jrjinmi.sHion,  and 
defining  acts  of  bankruptcy.  Tlie  S<aiate  will  ]>robably 
d(^al  with  th(5H(;  mcuKur^jH  next  s«'SKir»n. 

Of  the  mon(jy  bills,  tlios*;  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion w(iro  tlie  fortification  and  river  and  harbor  billH, 
The  latter  was  i)asKed  over  Presid(;nt  (vhjveland's  veto  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aj)propriationH  made  at 

this  session,  in  comi)arison  with  those  nauht  at  the  last 

session  of  Congress. 

Amount  this  Amount  hist 

Title.  session.  w.'ssion. 

Af?ricultui  e $a,Ji:>.'),.5:5j;.f)0  ^'i:m.ims*) 

Army Ji:U78,4<«.73  Zi^Z't'ZA'/h.m 

L)il)U>matic  and  consular ],64V)'W.76  1,')74,4.%.78 

District  of  Columbia 5,W.J,082.48  5,7ir>,U^VZ'> 

Fortification .').:^.07,HXH  (K)  l,W4,.'vi7..7) 

Indian 7,;W,4W.79  8,702,7.51. 5i4 

Le{,nslative,  etc 21,.518,8;i4.71  21,891,718.08 

Military  Academy 449,525.61  4VA,2ii\M 

Navy           30,5)2,739.95  29,416.245.31 

Pension l4],:5;i8.58().(K)  ltl,38l..570  0() 

Post  Office 92.571,564.22  89,.545,(W7.H6 

River  and  harbor ]2,621,8()().(»             

Sundry  civil 33,031,152.19  46,568, KiO.40 

Total $380.9.54,1.57.44         $373,811,522  15 

Deficiencies 15,326,503.05  9,82.5,374.82 

Total $396,280,660.49         $;383,636,896.97 

Miscellaneous   (estimated  for 
thissession) 42.5,000.00  297,66737 

Total,  reg'ular  annual  ap- 
propriation   $396,705,660.49         $383,934..564.34 

Permanent  annual  appropria- 
tions      119,0.54,160.00  113.073.9.56.32 

Grand  total,  regular  and 
pei'manent  annual  ap- 
propriations  $51.5,759,820.49         $197.008..520.66 

Net  increase  this  session  over  last  session... .....    $18,751,299.83 


HON.    TIMOTHY   2.    BYRNES,    OF  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Who  managed  the  great  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  the 
capacity  of  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
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THE   LATE   AUSTIN'    CORBIN. 

May  18.— The  Senate  decides  against  an  investigation 

of  the  Ahibama  elections  of  1895 The  House  passes 

numerous  minor  bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

May  19.— The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  (about  87,000,000) The  House  dis- 
cusses bills  for  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

May  20.— The  Senate  passes  the  fortifications  appro- 
priation bill  {•■?10, 763,888)  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Hill  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  to  the  copyright  law,  to  prevent 

the  piracy  of  dramatic  and  musical  works The  House 

passes  the  bill  to  place  an  educational  restriction  on  im- 
migration by  a  vote  of  195  to  26. 

May  21 — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on 

the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill The  House,  by  a 

vote  of  196  to  47,  passes  a  private  pension  bill  over 
President  Cleveland's  veto. 

May  22. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  river  and  harbor  bill,  and  debates  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Butler  (Pop.,  N.  C.)  to  prohibit  bond  sales  without  the 

consent  of  Congress The  House  agrees  to  the  confer- 

enc;e  report  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 

May  23.— The  Senate  votes  to  tal)le  several  revenue 
measures  introduced  as  amendments  to  the  "  filled 
cheese  "  bill. . .  .The  House  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  th)'  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  (.•?21, 520,822). 

May  25.— The  Senate  passes  the  general  deficiency  ap- 

pro]>riation  bill  (about  $10,(M)0,0()0) The  House  d(4)ates 

the  bill  to  rcjx'al  tht;  tarilf  rebate  on  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

May  2(j.— Tlie  S('nat(>  dcbatt'S  the  "  flllrd  ch.'ose  "  bill 


and  the  bill  to  prohibit  bond  sales The  House,  by  a 

vote  of  1()5  (104  Republicans,  5()  Democrats  and  5  Popu- 
lists) to  <)!>  (()()  Republicans  and  9  Democrats),  passes  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  Wilson  tariff  law  which 
l>rovides  for  free  alcohol  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

May  27.— The  Senate  rejects  the  amendment  to  the 
"  filled  cheese  "  bill  i)utting  an  extra  tax  of  75  cents  a 

barrel  on  beer,  ale  and  porter,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  27 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  11 1  to  97,  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  general  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
appropriating  money  to  pay  the  French  claims  and  war 
claims. 

May  28. — Both  branches  pass  a  resolution  authorizing 
government  aid  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis. 

May  29.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  repeal  the  free 
alcohol  section  of  the  Wilson  law,  and  the  bill  to  amend 
the  list  of  fruits  from  which  brandy  may  be  distilled 
under  the  regulations ....  The  House  considers  the  con- 
tested election  case  of  Johnston  (Rep.)  against  Stokes 
(Dem.) 

June  1. — The  Senate  debates  the  Indian  appropriation 
and  the  Butler  bond  sales  bill. . .  .The  House  decides  that 
no  legal  election  was  held  to  fill  the  seat  for  the  Seventh 
"Virginia  District. 

June  2. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  25,  passes  the 
Butler  bond  bill The  House  passes  the  river  and  har- 
bor bill  over  the  veto  of  President  Cleveland  by  a  vote 
of  220  to  60.  The  contest  of  James  M.  Mitchell  (Rep.) 
against  James  J.  Walsh  (Dem.)  for  the  seat  representing 
the  Eighth  New  York  District  is  decided  against  Walsh 
on  the  ground  of  bribery  at  the  election. 


TllK    LATK   (JKN.    I-l'tirs    I' \  HUII I  lO,    ^>^    \\l>^v\>iN 
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June  3.— The  Sonato  passeH  tho  river  and  liarl)<)r  bill 

over  ProKidciut  ClovcilaiuVs  veto  by  a  votc^  of  50  to  5 

TlHiHouH(u-()nHid(n-sth(U',onfer(ince  report  on  the  gem^ral 
defic'iency  np])ro])riation  bill. 

June  4.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  DJ,  i)aKHOH  the 

"filled  cheese  "  bill  without  amendment Th(5  Houhg 

adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  general  doficiciucy 
appropriation  bill. 

June  5.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  speaks 
on  his  resolution   for  intervention  in  the  case  of  the 

Co?npe^i'^or  i)risoners Messrs.  Lockhart  (Dem.,  N.  (J.) 

and  Downing  (Dem.,  111.)  are  unseated  by  the  House. 


letter-carri«5rH   from  !?l,fXK)   to  i*l,2<'K)  at  first-class  post 

offices,  and  from  *H(K)  to  i^l,(XK)  at  smalU'r  offices The 

House  X)ass«'S  minor  l)illsuii(h!r  suspeuhion  of  the  rules, 

June  11.-  Th(;  first  S(iSsi(jnof  thf  Fifty-fourth  ('ongress 
comes  to  an  end  with  the;  adjournment  of  both  branclu.'S 
to  the  first  Monday  in  Decemb<;r,  1H90. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT -AMERICAN. 

May  20. — Iowa  Democrats,  }>y  a  vtjte  in  convention  of 
670  to  275,  declare  for  fr<!e  silver  coinage  at  1^  to  1,  and 
instruct  delegates  at  large  to  Chicago  for  ex-Governor 
Boies. . .  .South  Dakota  Democrats  adojjt  a  platform  oi>- 


BISHOP-ELECT   m'CABE, 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


BISHOP-ELECT   CRANSTON, 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


June  6. — The  Senate  votes  to  insist  on  the  construction 

of  only  two  battle  ships The  House,  by  a  vote  of  179 

to  39,  sustains  President  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  general 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  and  passes  substitute  bill. 

June  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  new  general  deficiency 
appropriation  bill . .  .  The  House  passes  various  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

June  9.— Both  Senate  and  House  agree  to  conference 

reports  on  the  naval  and  Indian  appropriation  bills 

A  resolution  oJRfered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wolcott  (Rep., 
Col.)  to  inquire  into  the  award  of  contract  for  statue  of 

Gen.  Sherman   to  Carl  Rohl-Smith  is  rejected The 

House  seats  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  Ala.). 

June  10. — Senate  and  House  reach  agreements  on  the 
sundry  civil  and    District  of    Columbia  appropriation 

bills The  Senate  passes  the  contempt   of  court  bill 

and  the  bill   increasing    the  maximum  annual  pay  of 


posing  free  coinage,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  167,  and  send  an 

uninstructed  delegation   to   Chicago South  Carolina 

Democrats  adopt  resolutions  in  favor  of  Senator  Tillman 
for  President,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  national 
banking  system,  and  demanding  free  coinage  at  16  to  1. 

May  21.— Wyoming  Democrats  adopt  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  free  coinage  at  16  to  1. 

May  22.— The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  refuses  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  in  favor  of  an  underground  system  of  rapid 
transit  for  New  York  City. 

May  25.— The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York 
City  issues  an  address  stating  that  the  building  of  an 
underground  railway  by  the  city  under  the  existing  law 
is  made  impossible  by  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. 
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May  2H.— Move  tluiu  2,(MK)men  and  750  horses  and  vehi- 
cles of  the  New  York  City  Street  Cleaning  Department 
parade  on  Fifth  avenue. 

May  tiT.— Vermont  Democrats  declare  agiiinst  free 
silver,  and  nominate  Dr.  J.  Henry  Jackson  for  Governor. 


LORD    KELVIN, 

Who  has  served  fifty  years  as  professor  of  natural  science  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mry  28.— The  Prohibitionists,  in  national  convention 
at  Pittsburgh,  nominate  Joshua  Levering,  of  Baltimore, 
for  President,  and  Hale  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice- 
President  ;  a  proposed  free-coinage  plank  in  the  plat- 
form is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  427  to  387  ;  two  hundred 
bolting  free-silver  and  woman  suffrage  delegates  organ- 
ize the  "  National  "  party,  and  nominate  C.  E.  Bentley, 
of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  J.  H.  Southgate,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President. 

May  30.— The  Democratic  primaries  for  delegates  to 
the  Kentucky  state  convention  are  carried  by  free-silver 
men  in  all  but  two  Congressional  districts.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  chosen  are  in  favor  of  free  com- 
age  at  16  to  1. 

June  1. — Congressional  elections  in  Oregon  apparently 
result  in  the  choice  of  two  Rex^ublican  Representatives 
by  narrow  majorities  ;  ex-Governor  Pennoyer  (Pop.)  is 

elected   Mayor   of    Portland Annual  parade   of    the 

police  department  of  New  York  City. 

Jiine  2. — Maine  Re])uhlicans  nominate  Ll<»wellyn 
Powers  for  Governor,  and  adopt  a  i)latform  fa\U)ring  the 
gold  standard. 


June  3.— Kansas  Democrats  demand  free  coinage  at  16 
tol. 

June  4, — Kentucky  Democrats  declare  for  free  coinage 
and  instruct  Chicago  delegates  to  work  for  Senator 
Blackburn's  nomination  to  the  Presidency. ..  .Virginia 
Democrats  instruct  C^hicago  delegates  to  work  for  free 

coinage,  by  a  vote  of  1,070  to  542 The  Chicago  Civil 

Service  Commission  receive  $10,000  from  the  Citizens' 
Association  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

June  5. — Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  transfers 
from  the  exempt  schedule  to  the  competitive  list,  sub- 
ject to  civil  service  examination,  140  city  offices. 

June  6.—  CTtah  Democrats  declare  for  free  coinage  at  16 

to  1,  and  the  divorce  of  church  and  state The  Georgia 

Democratic  primaries  are  carried  for  free  silver  by  large 
majorities. 

June  8. — Texas  Democratic  primaries  go  for  free  silver 

overwhelmingly Arizona  Democrats  declare  for  free 

silver Mayor    Strong,   of    New    York  City,   prefers 

charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against  Police  Commissioner 
Parker. 

June  9.  —Governor  Morton  appoints  on  the  Greater 
New  York  Commission  :  President  Seth  Low,  of  Colum- 
bia University  ;  ex-Secretary  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  ex- 
Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  Controller  Fitch,  Gen.  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  William  C.  Dewitt,  George 
M.  Pinney,  and  Judge  Garret  J.  Garretson. 

June  10.— The  National  Republican  Committee  votes 
to  seat  the  McKmley  delegates  from  Alabama  in  the  St. 
Louis  convention..  .Connecticut  and  Maryland  Demo- 
crats declare  for  the  gold  standard. 

June  11. —  Minnesota  Democrats,  by  a  vote  of  440  to  323, 
declare  for  the  gold  standard. 
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HON.    D.    S.    M'ENERY, 

Senator  elect  from  Louisiana. 


Juno  13. — Tlio  National  R('i)ul)li('an  (^onnnittcc  cIioomch 
Charlos  W.  Fairhank.s,  of  Indiana,  for  tcnnporary  chair- 

nuin  of  the  yt.  Louis  convontion Tho  United  StatoH 

Civil  Scrvict^  (-onnnission  ])la(HiH  all  Ko-callcd  "laborers" 
in  the  classified  siu'vkh^  subjec-t  to  the  rules. 

Juno  15. — Louisiana  Democrats  seh^ct  silvcsr  del<'^at(^s 
to  Chicago,  and  insiu't  a  free  coinag(i  plank  in  thtsir  plat- 
form. 

June  10. — President  (/leveland  makes  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party 
toward  silver  ....  The 
eleventh  national  R(^pub- 
lican  convention  meets  in 
St.  Louis New  Mex- 
ico Democrats  endorse 
Bhmd  for  the  Presidency, 
and  adopt  a  free  coinage 
plank. 

June  17. — Vermont  Re- 
jiublicans  nominate  Jo- 
siali  Grout  for  Governor, 
and  adopt  a  sound  money 
platform . .  .  Maine  Demo- 
crats nominate  Edward 
B.  Winslow  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  adopt  an  anti- 
free  coinage  plank  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  101.... Ar- 
kansas Democrats  nomi- 
nate Col.   D.  W.Jones  for  Governor West  Virginia 

Democrats  instruct  Chicago  delegates  for  free  silver. 

June  18. — The  Republican  convention  in  St.  Louis 
nominates,  on  the  first  ballot,  William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  for  President,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform  declaiing  for  the 
single  gold  standard  ;  twenty-one  silver  delegates,  headed 
by  Senators  Teller,  of  Colorado,  and  Cannon,  of  Utah, 
leave  the  convention  because  of  the  gold  plank  in  the 

platform California  Democrats  instruct  for  free  silver 

at  Chicago. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  19. — Henry  Labouchere  announces  in  a  manifesto 
the  formation  of  an  ultra-Radical  group  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  democratizing  of  Parliament. 

May  20. — Anti-Parnellite  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament resolv  e  in  favor  of  reconciliation  with  the  Par- 
nellites  and  the  reconstrutition  of  a  united  home-rule 
party. 

May  21. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  make  their 
official  entry  into  Moscow Dr.  Lueger  is  elected  Dep- 
uty-Burgomaster of  Vienna. 

May  22.— The  British  House  of  Commons  adjourns  till 
June  1. 

-May  26. — Coronation  of  Nicholas  H.  as  Czar  of  Russia 
at  Moscow  ;  the  Czar's  proclamation  remits  arrears  of 
taxes  in  European  Russia  and  Poland,  and  reduces  the 
land  tax  one-half  for  ten  years  ;  enlarged  freedom  of  resi 
dence  is  granted  to  exiles. 

May  28. — The  upper  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
passes  the  electoral  reform  bill  which  adds  72  Deputies, 
to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  to  the  membership 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

June  1.  —Count  de  Thun  and  Hohenstein  is  appointed 
Premier  Grand  Master  at  the  court  of  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  of  Austria. 


June(5. — Felic<'-(iiuffrida,  tin;  Italian  Hocialist,  isehtcted 
to  the  (Jhamber  of  D(;piitieK  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Rome. 

JuiK!  h. — Martial  law  isi)roc.hiiiiied  at  liarcj-lona,  Spain, 
because  of  the;  explosion  of  a  boml),  killing  eleven  per- 
sons  The  Irish  land  bill  i)aHseH  sectjnd  reading  in  the 

]Jritish  House  of  Commons. . .  .In  the  G<!nnan  Reichstag, 
a  clause  in  the  tradcjs  hill  forbidding  commercial  travel- 
ers to  engage;  in' retail  ))usine*ss  is  attacked  }>y  the  son  of 
('hanc(!llor  von  lloh(!nlolie. . .  .Th*?  new  Hungarian  i'ar- 
liament  I)uildingH  are  oi)ened  with  much  ceremony. 

Jun(;  H). — An  irade  is  issued  by  the  Porte  apjiointing 
a  Christian  Governor  of  Zcjitun,  Armenia. 

INTERNATIONAL     RELATIONS. 

May  18.— Venezuela  agrees  to  pay  the  indemnity 
(about  $8,000)  d(?manded  by  Great  Britain  for  the  aiTest 
and  imprisonment  of  a  British  i)olice  officer,  on  condition 
that  such  payment  be  regarded  as  for  personal  damage, 
and  not  as  affecting  the  boundary  question. 

May  2ij.— The  Transvaal  government  substitutes  sen- 
tences of  15  years'  imx^risonment  for  the  death  penalty 
in  the  cases  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Colonel  Rhode.s, 
Lionel  Phillips,  and  George  Farrar,  convicted  of  trea- 
son ;  the  other  prisoners  are  either  discharged  or  sen- 
tenced to  brief  terms  of  imprisonment. 

May  25.— Russian,  French  and  British  warships  are 
ordered  to  the  island  of  Crete  to  protect  Christian  citi- 
zens from  the  Turkish  soldierj^ Premier  di  Rudini  de- 
clares in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  necessary  to  Italy,  and  that  Italy 
ought    not    to    hinder   relations   between    Russia    and 

France The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 

that  the  Horsa  filibustering  expedition  to  Cuba  was  in 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws. 


THE  LATE  PROF.  CERNUSCHI.     THE  LATE  M.  LEON  SAY. 

May  28.— The  House  of  Assembh^at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  condemns  the  Transvaal  raid,  and  offers  assist- 
ance to  the  British  Government  in  inquiring  into  the 
affair. 

June  1. — The  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia  revokes 
the  registration  papers  of  the  alleged  filibustering  ship 
Bermuda,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  is  not  owned  by 
British  subjects. ..  .Emperor  Francis  Joseph  addresses 
the  Austro-Hungarian  delegation  on  the  Triple  Alliance. 

June  3.  —Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
Canadian  sealers  in  Bering  Sea  are  exchanged  between 
Ambassador  Bayard  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

June  8^ — The  Egyptian  mixed  tribunal  decides  against 
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granting  t'niuls  for  tho  expenses  of  the  Soudan  expedi- 
tion. 

June  11. — Tlie  fi)ur  leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  Re- 
form C'onnnittee  are  released  on  payment  of  a  tine  of 
j8!1-25,00()  each. 

June  IH. — The  Tnited  States  pays  indemnities  to  the 
families  of  Italians  killed  in  Colorado  riots,  to  the  Eng- 
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THE   LATE   MADAME   SCHUMANN. 

lishman  shot  during  the  ISIew  Orleans  levee  riots,  and 

to  British  subjects  ill-treated  in  Nebraska A  treaty 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  permits  ti'oops 
to  cross  the  boundary  to  pursue  and  capture  renegade 
Indians. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND   FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

May  18. — The  Mexican  government  removes  the  duty 
on  corn  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  relief  of  drought- 
stricken  provinces  by  importation ....  The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  closes  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
steel  arched  bridge  in.  place  of  the  old  Niagara  Falls 
suspension  bridge,  to  cost  about  ^500,000. 

May  19. — Mayor  Hooper,  of  Baltimore,  borrows  S200,- 
000  to  provide  for  current  city  expenses  and  salaries. 

May  20. — The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  meets  at  Detroit. 

May  22. — Contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  New 
York  State  Capitol,  at  Albany,  are  awarded,  the  amount 
of  the  bids  aggregating  $1,356,888. 

May  23. — The  assignment  of  Messrs.  Abbe3%  Schoeffel 
&  Grau,  American  operatic  and  theatrical  managers,  is 
announced. 

May  25.— International  Miners'  Conference  begins  at 

Aixla-Chapelle Congress  of  the  Co  ojjerative  Union 

opens  at  Woolwich. 

May  28. — The  International  Miners'  Congress  votes  in 
favor  of  a  legal  eight-hour  day. 

June  4.— The  ''  filled  cheese  "  bill  passed  by  Congress 
imposes  a  special  tax  of  $400  a  year  on  manufacturers  of 
such  cheese  for  each  factory,  and  of  $250  on  wholesale 
dealers. 

Junt^  5. — The  Niagara  Falls  hydraulic  pow(*r  ])lant 
and  franchise  are  sold  to  Morton,  Bliss  «&  (\).,  of  New 
York  city,  for  !|4,000,00(). 


June  9.— The  Congress  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce is  opened  in  London. 

June  10. — The  Nonantum  Worsted  Company  in  Boston 
decides  to  litjuidate  its  affairs  and  go  out  of  business, 
"  in  view  of  the  depression  prevailing  in  the  woolen 
business  and  the  uncertain  outlook  in  this  country." 
The  capital  of  this  company  is  $500,000;  its  surplus  $000,- 
000,  and  its  employees  number  900. 

June  15. — The  United  Empire  Trade  League  in  London 
discusses  the  commercial  federation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

NOTABLE  GATHERINGS  AND  CELEBRATIONS 

May  19. — The  Methodist  General  Conference,  in  session 
at  Cleveland,  elects  as  Bishops  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Cabe  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Earl  Cranston. 

May  20. — The  250th  anniversary  of  Andover,  Mass.,  is 

celebrated Queen  Victoria's  birthday  is  celebrated  in 

London. 

May  21. — The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  meets 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  chooses  as  Moderator  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  of  Chicago. 

May  22. — The  Baptist  anniversary  meetings  begin  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

May  25. — The  Methodist  General  Conference  chooses 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hartzell,  of  Louisiana,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Africa,  to  succeed  Bishop  Taylor,  retired. 

May  26. — The  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Moscow. 

May  27. — The  first  house  built  in  Minneapolis  is  re- 
moved by  school  children  to  a  site  arranged  for  it  in 
Minnehaha  Park. 

May  28. — Final  adjournment  of  the  Methodist  General 
Conference  at  Cleveland. 

June  1. — Celebration  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL.  NORTH. 

June  2.— Twentieth  annual  meeting  of  th»>  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association  in  Londi>n. 

June  3. — Opening  of  th»^  second  ^h»honk  CiuifenMict*  on 
International  Arbiti*atu>n.  at  Lakt<  Molu>nk,  N.  Y. 

June  4. — The  National  ConfertMiee  of  Charitios  nnd 
Correction  meets  at  Gnii\il  Uapuls,  Mich. 
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June  8. — Opening  of  the  National  Saengerfest  of  the 
North  American  Saengerbund,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

May  20. — Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  announces 
his  appointment  of  175  school  inspectors  under  the  new 
aw. 

May  22. — The  faculty  of  Cornell  University  takes 
action  providing  for  a  single  degree  of  A.B.  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  instead  of  three  de- 
grees now  granted The  award  of  contracts  for  the 

construction  of  buildings  to  cost  $2,000,000,  given  by  Sir 
Donald  Smith  for  a  woman's  college  ia  Montreal,  is  an- 
nounced. 

May  26. — It  is  announced  that  the  bequest  to  Yale 
University  of  $200,000  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  C.  Sloan 

will  be  devoted  to  the  library  fund At  a  meeting  of 

business  men  in  Baltimore  a  fund  of  $138,750  for  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  raised. 

May  27. — The  name  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  is  changed  to  Princeton  University  by  action 
of  the  trustees. 

May  28.— Superintendentof  Public  Schools  Jasper,  of 
New  York  City,  is  re-elected  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

June  2. — The  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  appoint  a  committee  to  plan  for  the 
raismg  of  an  additional  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000, 

June  10.— The  alumni  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  organize  a  movement  to  raise 
an  endowment  fund  for  that  institution  of  $500,000. 

June  15. — The  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  Lord  Kelvin 
(Sir  William  Thomson,  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Glasgow  University  is  celebrated. 

June  16. — Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  head  of  the 
Greek  department  of  Cornell  University,  is  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CASUALTIES. 
May  18.— Fires  in  Nahant,   Mass.,  in  the  woods  near 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  in  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia 
forests,  do  much  damage. 


May  25.— Many  persons  lose  their  lives  in  terrific  storms 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

May  26. — Fifty  people  are  drowned  in  an  electric  car 
falling  through  a  bridge  near  Victoria,  B.  C. 

May  27. — In  a  tornado  which  passes  over  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis,  more  than  500  people  are  killed,  many  are 
injured,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  is  destroyed. 

May  30. — Between  two  and  three  thousand  people  are 
trampled  to  death  during  the  people's /e^e  at  Moscow  in 
connection  with  the  Czar's  coronation. 

June  11. — Fire  at  a  horse  exchange  in  New  York  City 
results  in  the  death  of  one  hundred  horses  and  a  loss  of 
$300,000. 

June  16. — The  British  steamer  Dri(»i7nond  Castle  foun- 
ders off  the  French  coast,  near  the  He  de  Molene;  only 
three  out  of  247  passengers  r.nd  crew  are  saved. 

June  17. — Earthquakes  and  a  tidal  wave  are  reported 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  thousand  people  in  North- 
ern Japan. 

OTHER   OCCURRENCES  OF   THE    MONTH. 

May  19. — Th(i  Italian  troops  withdraw  from  Adigrat, 
Abyssinia. 

May  21. — At  the  opening  of  the  British  yachting  season 
the  Satanita  wins  from  the  Britannia  and  Ailsa. 

May  28. — M.  Gaston  Bruno  Paulin,  Paris,  the  French 
philologist,  is  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  French  Academy 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

June  1. — Two  negroes  are  hanged  by  a  mob  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

June  15. — George  H.  Wyckoff,  president  of  the  bank  of 
New  Amsterdam,  New  York  City,  is  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  by  a  man  later  identified  as  George  H.  Semple, 
who  commits  suicide. 

OBITUARY. 

May  17. — Otto  Camphausen,  from  1869  to  1873  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance,  83. 
May  19.— Archduke  Charles  Louis,  brother  of  Emperor 
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Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  63. . .  Kate  Field,  the  well- 
knowu  writer  and  lecturer,  56. 

May  20.  — Mnie.  t'lara  Schumann,  nuisician,  77. 

May  21.— Gen.  Silverio  Martinez,  a  celebrated  Mexican 

commander Ebenezer  Nelson,  editorial  writer  on  the 

Bi)ston  Transcript,  71. 

May  22.— Ex- United  States  Senator  William  A.  Wal- 
lace, of  Pennsylvania,  64 Gen.  John  Coffey,  of  Ala- 
bama, 84.  ..Dr.  Mclntyre,  principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ladies'  College  at  Toronto. 

May23.  — Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  ex-Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, and  ex-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
64 Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  64. 

May   24. — Dr.    Carleton  Pennington    Frost,    dean    of 

Dartmouth    Medical  ( 'ollege,  66 Richard  Sims,  of  the 

British  Museum,  80 Edward  Armitage,  British  his- 
torical and  mural  painter,  member  of  the  Royal  Acad 
emy,  79. 

May  25. — Gen.  Louis  Frederick  Meuabrea,  Marquis  de 

Val  Dora,  87 Gen.  Franz  Kuhn.  Baron  de  Kuhuefeld, 

79 Lieut.   Luther  B.   Baker,  who  hud  charge  of  the 

party  which  captured  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
Lincoln,  66. 

May  26. — V^ictor  C.  Barringer,  first  American  justice 
of  the  International  Court  of  Appeals  in  Alexandria, 
Eg^'pt. 

May  27. — Ex-Congressman  Walter  Sessions,  of  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y.,  72. . .  .Thomas  Main,  writer  on  engi- 
neering subjects,  68. 

May  28. — Dr.  William  Smith,  English  author,  79. 

May  29. — Sir  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  ex-president  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  68  . . .  Rev.  H.  F.  Barnes- Lawrence, 
Canon  of  York,  78. . .  Ex- Congressman  Francis  E.  Shober, 
of  North  Carolina,  65. ..  .Prof.  Gabriel    Auguste    Dau- 

bree  ,  distinguished  geologist  and  mineralogist,  82 

George  W.  Latimer,  the  first  slave  hunted  on  Massachu- 
setts soil,  in  1842,  75. 

May  30. — William  Ivison.  formerly  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican publisher,  82 Col.  George  A.  Purington,  U.  S.  A. 

(retired) Marcus  Mills  ("Brick")  Pomeroy,  Ameri- 
can journalist,  62. 

May  31.— Ex- Mayor  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  of  Philadeli)hia, 

71 Dr.  Homer  Virgil  Milton  Miller,  formerly  U.  S. 

Senator  from  Georgia,  82. 

June  1. — Robert  Colfax  Avery  Ward,  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  93. 

June  2. — Ex-United    States    Senator    Ozora    Pierson 

Stearns,  of  Minnesota,  65 Dr.  Asa  Horr,  founder  of  the 

Iowa  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  78. 

June  3.  —Sir  George  Johnson,  physician  extraordinary 

to  Queen  Victoria,  78 Gerard  Rohlfs,  German  traveler 

and    explorer,  62 Thomas  Tracey  Bouve,    for  many 

years  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 81. 

June  4.— Austin  Corbin,   American  railroad  manager 

and  financier,   69 Ernesto    Rossi,    the  distinguished 

Italian  actor,  67. 

June  6.— Gen.  Rafael  de  Quesada,  Cuban  filibuster, 
61 Ex-Gov.  Josiah  W.  Begole,  of  Michigan,  81. 

June  7. — Wyatt  Eaton,  American  artist Rev.  San- 
ford  J.  Horton,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man of  Cheshire,  Ct.,  79. 

June  8.— Jules  Simon,  ex-Premier  of  France  and  a  dis- 


tinguished author,  81 Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S. 

A Frank  Mayo,  American  actor,  57. 

June  9.— Dr.  James  William  Cox,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  68. 

June  10.— D.  H.  MacDonald,  ex- Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario. 

June  11. —Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent,  English  author, 
79. 

June    12.— Ex- Judge    Isaac  H.   Maynard,   of  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  58. 

June  13.--Ex  Gov.  Alpheus  Felch,  of  Michigan,  90 

Mary  Bucklin  Claflin,   wife  of   ex-Governor  Clafiin,  of 
Masscichnsetts. 

June  18.— Gen.  Wm.  H.  Dioiond,  of  San  Francisco,  58. 
Ex-Lieut.-Gov.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Connecticut,  84. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS 

POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

July  will  be  an  important  month  in  American  politics. 
The  Democrats  will  gather  at  Chicago  on  the  7th,  to 
nominate  a  President  and  Vice-President.  Two  weeks 
later  the  Populists  and  "  Silver  "  men  are  called  to  meet 
at  St.  Louis.  The  action  taken  by  these  different  bodies 
will  have  everything  to  do  in  shaping  the  coming  cam- 
paign. 

RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS. 

The  great  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  at  Washington, 
July  8  13,  will  attract  thousands  of  Endeavorers,  young 
and  oM,  even  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  from  foreign  lands. 

On  the  same  dates  the  Y''oung  People's  Christian  Union 
of  the  Universalist  Church  will  be  in  session  at  Jersey 
City. 

The  sixth  international  convention  of  the  Young 
People's  Union  of  the  Baptist  Church  will  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, July  16-19. 

The  gatherings  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  beginning  with 
the  World's  Student  Conference,  will  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  July  and  August. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Buffalo,  July  7-10,  promises  to  be  an  important  one. 
The  concession  of  half  rates  and  extension  of  tickets  by 
the  railroads  insures  a  large  attendance.  Papers  and 
addresses  may  be  expected  from  Presidents  Hall,  Jordan, 
and  Draper,  Commissioner  Harris,  Bishop  Vincent, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Brander  Matthews,  and  many 
others.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Education  will  pre- 
cede the  general  Association  meeting,  beginning  July  :>. 


(FriUM  liiilii\viiyt>  Skttch  ) 
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AN    ANCIENT    ROMAN    COMBAT,     SOON    TO    BE    REPRODUCED    IN   THIS    COUNTRY. 

From  the  Times- Herald  (Chicago). 


THE    BUGLE    CALL. 


Mr.  rieveland  sounded  the  keynote  in  his  letter  of  June  17.  and 
Mr.  Whitney  volunteered  to  carry  the  standard  straight  to 
Chicago. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


A    REMINISCENCE    OF    THE    SESSION. 

Uncle  Sam  :     "  This  Congress  didn't  do  a  thing 
to  me.  eh? '' 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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HANNA  to  McKinley  :     "  And  that's  how  Piatt  did  us  up  !  " 
From  the  Journal  (New  York) 


SENATOR  TELLER   AS  SEEN  BY  DAVEN- 
PORT AT  ST.  LOUIS. 
From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


(g©^^[^Ai^l^ 


HOW  DEPEW   AND   PLATT   CAME   BACK   FROM   ST.    LOUIS. 
"  Comrades,  comrades,  ever  since  we  were  hoys  ; 
Sharing  each  other's  sorrows— sharing  each  other's  joys." 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York). 


THE    SILVER    STORM. 

OuovEU  :     "  It  is  mighty  hard  to  carry  oggs  lu  a  ivaiH»r 
sack  in  a  stt>nu  like  this." 

From  'A-.id.s-  Sitttr, 
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HOW    GROVER    CLEVELAND    HAS    BEEN    PAVING    THE    WAY    FOR    REPUBLICAN    SUCCESS. 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


THE    POLITICAL     "  SCORCHER,"— APROPOS    OF    WHAT    HAPPENED      AT    ST.    LOUIS. 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


Z)      THt.      Li 

5Ke:leton 

INTHE 

CLOSET. 


THE     "CJ.     ().     r.'s"    GREAT    ESCAPE. 

McKiNLEY  :    "  A  nd  he  never  touched  me  ! '' 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


fey  '  '-^ ••■"gs 
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When  this  big  fire  cracker  explodes,  where  will  the  Democratic 
party  be  ?— From  Judge  (New  York). 


THE  BEARDED  LADY,  MISS  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland:    "We  draw  the  line  at 
whiskers  ;  they  must  go/' 

The  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Whitney:    "Off  with    the   Populist 
beard  ! " 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


WHICH    WAY,     MISS    DEMOCRACY  ? 

From  t\iQ  Advertiser  (New  York). 


THE    APPLE    WOMAN    OK     DOVVNINd     HTUKKT. 
Fi'diu   tlui    Tiint-H  Ufntld  (Chli-aKo). 
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EMBLEM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARTY. 

The  independent  silver  organization  and  the  Populists 
hope  to  consolidate  at  their  convention  in  St.  Louis  this 
month,  when  they  will  be  known  under  the  name  of  the 
American  party,  and  use  the  emblem  shown  above. 
From  the  Journal. 


^■'^%i(iO.    ^ 


ESCUTCHEON    OF    THE    ENGLISH-SPEAKIXO   RACE. 

The  above  design,  showing  the  British  and  American  flags, 
with  clasped  hands  and  an  ocean  mail  steamer,  was  drawn  by 
Lord  Grey  the  other  day  while  on  his  way  out  to  South  Africa 
as  administrator  of  Rhodesia.  He  offers  it  merely  as  a  sugges- 
tion. Besides  the  Lion,  the  Eagle  and  the  Australian  Kangaroo, 
Canadian  and  South  African  emblems  ought  to  be  added. 


Rhodesia's  plight, — help  wanted. 
From  the  Pretoria  (Stmth  African  Republic)  Press. 


GOING  TO  ETERNAL   SMASH. 

"  With  a  nigger  sot  on  the  safety  valve 
The  furnace  crammed  with  resin  and  pine. ' 

Wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell. 
From  the  Ca})e  Register, 
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ENGLAND   IN   EGYPT.— WANTED   A    "  CHUCKER-OUT." 

The  Three  Nations  (to  each  other) :  "  Here,  yon  put  him  out  I " 

Each  (in  reply) :  "  No;  you." 

All  :  ''  Suppose  the  three  of  us  have  a  try  at  him." 

From  the  Bulletin  (Melbourne). 


HASTINGS    TO    RHODES. 

The  Shade  op  Warhkn  Hastings  (loipiitur):  "  I  added  India 
to  tin*  Einpiro,  and  wjih  iniiMiach«»d  by  Burko  ;  you  must  utn'or 
turn  asides  Afric's  hopo  and  Afric's  pride.  Make  the  Empire 
greater  yet.     Let  reHignation  wait." 

From  Fun. 


ANOTHER     "SPLENDID    OFFER." 

"  Mr.  Ziman,  a  London  mine-company  promoter  now  in  Maori- 
land,  offers  to  contribute  £1,000  toward  the  cost  of  a  £500,000 
battleship  for  the  British  navy.  The  entire  cost  of  the  vessel 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  Australasian  public."— Cable. 

"  Mein  gootness  !  Isuk,  think  of  der  moral  effect  upon  der 
British  investor  ! " 

From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


AN    I'NKgiAL    liAMK. 

Chamiieklain  to  Kit  I'd  Kit:    '  WIkmhii  phiy  HirHiiiitt  suoh  v'«l^U  »  " 

From  I'nturf  l\>litn\'t. 


WILLIAM   McKINLEY-A  STUDY  OF  HIS  CHARACTHK 

AND  CARHHR. 


BY  EUGENE  V.  SMALLEY. 


From  a  new  photo,  for  Sau  Francisco  Wasp. 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  SENIOR,  the  father 
of  Governor  McKiiiley,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer ironmasters  of  eastern  Ohio.  Beds  of  rather 
lean  iron  ore  here  and  there,  lying  in  close  proximity 
to  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  led  to  early  attempts 
at  iron  making  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State, 
where  the  pig  metal  could  be  hauled  in  wagons  to 
the  Ohio  River  or  shipped  on  the  canals  constructed 
in  the  thirties  and  early  forties.  The  elder  McKinley 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  bent  for  metal  working 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Andrew  Rose,  who 
was  sent  home  to  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Revolutionary  army,  to  make  bullets  and  can- 


non. The  Roses  traced  back  to  a  Puritan  ancestor 
who  went  from  England  to  Holland  with  his  co- 
religionists and  followed  the  Pilgrims  to  America. 
The  McKinleys  are  of  the  vigorous  and  lirolific 
Scotch-Irish  stock  that  has  left  as  broad  and  i)er- 
manent  an  impress  upon  the  middle  belt  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Puritan  stock  has  left  upon  the 
northern  belt,  from  New  England  to  Oregon.  The 
Scotch-Irish  element  never  has  had  its  full  due  at 
the  hands  of  historians.  Too  much  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  influence  of  the  New  England  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  our  national  character.  In 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, central  and  southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky  it  is 
from  the  Scotch-  Irish  strain  of  blood  that  has  come 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  statesmen,  jurists 
and  successful  men  of  affairs.  The  dominant  traits 
of  this  virile  stock  are  industry,  thrift,  strong  re- 
ligious convictions  and  serious  views  of  life.  It  is  a 
large  boned,  muscular,  long-lived  race  and  it  has 
kept  up  its  fecundity  to  our  own  day,  whereas  the 
New  England  stock  has  become  so  Darren  that  in  its 
original  home  it  hardly  keeps  its  numbers  good. 

The  grandfather  of  William   McKinley,   Senior, 
was  a  revolutionary  soldier  named  David  McKinley, 
who    campaigned    in    eastern    Pennsylvania    and 
whose  record  is  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Washing- 
ton.    He  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  Revolutionary 
pension  roll  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  the  home 
of  his  grandson  in  New    Lisbon,  Ohio.     The  biog- 
raphers of  Governor  McKinley  all  dwell  upon  the 
paternal  line  of  ancestry  in  seeking  for  the  currents 
of  hereditary  tendency  which  have  gone  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  famous  statesman  and  pay  small  atten- 
tion to  the  maternal  line  ;  yet  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Governor's  mother,  who  is  now  in  her 
eighty- seventh  year  is  enough  to  convince  one  that 
it  is  from  her  and  not  from  his  father  that  he  gets 
his  leading  traits  of  character.     He  resembles  her 
strongly  in   face,  in   manner   and  in  many  mental 
peculiarities.     She  was  an  Allison,  of  Scotch  Cov- 
enanter stock.     There  were  Allisons  among  the  vic- 
tims of  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  and  there  were  other 
Allisons  who  after  long  imprisonment  for  conscience 
sake  left  their  homes  in  the  Lowlands  and  sought 
religious  freedom  in  the  American  colonies.    Nancy 
Allison    McKinley   is    an    exceedingly   competent, 
strong  brained  woman.     She  is  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity  and  seven 
of  whom  are  still  living.     The  rearing  and  educa- 
tion of  this  large  family,  and  the  struggle  with  the 
straitened  circumstances  incident  to  life  in  the  early 
days  in  Ohio,  absorbed  her  energies  and  developed 
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Drawn  fur  the  World. 

THE   LATE   WILLIAM  M'KINLEY,    SR. 

her  natural  sifts  of  management,  thrift  and  earnest- 
ness. She  is  profoundly  religious  and  at  the  same 
time  intensely  practical.  She  imparted  the  stamp 
of  her  vigorous  character  to  all  her  offspring.  There 
was  no  black  sheep  in  her  flock.  The  children  grew" 
up  to  be  serious,  competent,  independent  men  and 
w^omen.     William  was  the  seventh  child. 

BIRTHPLACE   AND   EARLY   HOME   LIFE. 

The  senior  William  McKinley,  born  in  1807,  lived 
to  be  eighty-five.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
he  married  Nancy  Allison,  aged  eighteen.  He  was  in- 
terested in  furnaces  and  foundries  in  Columbiana 
county  for  many  years  and  most  of  the  children 
were  born  at  New  Lisbon,  but  in  1848,  when  his 
seventh  child  was  born,  he  w^as  managing  a  furnace 
at  Niles,  in  Trumbull  county.  The  family  lived  in 
a  long,  low  two-story  frame  building,  in  one  end  of 
which  a  country  store  was  kept.  The  sojourn  in 
Niles  was  of  but  short  duration.  Tlie  mother,  al- 
ways the  guiding  spirit  in  the  liousehold,  was  anxious 
about  the  education  of  the  children,  and  Niles  was 
only  a  petty  village  of  ironworkers  and  its  sole 
educational  equipment  was  the  country  district 
school.  About  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  down  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  was  the  village  of  Poland,  which 
I)OSHeHsed  a  seminary  for  boys  and  girls  of  tlie  tyi)e 
of  the  Now  England  academy — a  type  reproduccMl 
in  many  of  the  towns  on  the  Western  Reserve  of 


Ohio.  Mrs.  McKinley  set  her  mind  on  Poland  as  a 
good  v>lace  to  rear  her  large  family  and  when  the 
boy  William  was  two  years  old  she  x)ersuaded  the 
father  to  make  the  important  move.  In  Poland  the 
McKinleys  established  themselves  in  a  large  white - 
l)ainted  wooden  house,  with  green  blinds,  of  a  style 
of  architecture  very  common  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  brought  from  New  England  by  the  first 
settlers.  There  w^as  an  L  for  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
gable,  which  faced  the  street,  was  the  customary 
rising  sun  device  of  painted  slats.  Maple  trees 
stood  in  the  yard  and  a  white  picket  fence  sei)arated 
the  little  domain  from  the  sidewalk.  This  house  is 
still  standing,  ])ut  the  birth-place  house  in  Niles  was 
recently  demolished.  In  the  Poland  house  young 
McKinley  grew  to  manhood. 

Poland  is  the  southeastern  township  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve.  The  original  settlers  came  from  New 
England,  and  although  on  the  south  and  east  the 
population  was  largely  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
"Pennamite,"  or  Pennsylvania  English,  stock,  the 
Poland  peojile  preserved  all  the  dominant  charac- 
teristics of  their  New  England  ancestry.  Until  the 
great  development  of  manufacturing  in  our  own 
day,  the  Western  Reserve  was  an  offshoot  of  New 
England  life  that  w^as  more  purely  and  peculiarly 
Yankee  than  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.     The 
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p(^()pl()  W(n'o  l<o(5iily  inter«Mt(i<l  in  iAai  intolloc-tnal, 
reli/^iouH  and  reform  m()V(nu(;ntH  of  t\u)  tiiiio.  Tlicy 
M'oro  iiuicli  f^ivcTi  to  lu^lifj^iouH  controvcirsy,  ])ut 
iK^i^libor  to  tli(^  iiio.st  dcwout  Con^J^ro^iitioTialist  or 
MethodiHt  would  bo  found  the  so-calh^d  infidol,  or 
tho  *'  couKvoutor,"  who  liad  l(ift  liis  cliurcli  because^ 
it  sanctioned  slavery  and  wliobad  <lro[)p(Ml  the  Bi)>lo 
for  the  study  of  Thomas  Paino's  "  Ajj^e  of  Reason." 
Tho  early  a,nti -slavery  aj^itators,  (rJin-ison.  Pillsl)ary, 
Henry  C.  Wrii^ht,  Stopluni  and  Abby  Kelly  Fost(a', 
made  annual  tours  through  this  region,  preaching 
liberty  for  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Sahnn,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Poland,  was  a  centre  for  the  ab- 
olition movement  and  sustained  a  newsjoaper  called 
the    Anti-Slavery    Bugle,    which    was    a    "Western 


BIRTHPLACE   OF  MAJOR  M'KINLEY   AT   NILES,    OHIO 

echo  of  Garrison's  Liberator.  The  anti-slavery 
orators  frequently  visited  Poland  while  McKinley 
was  a  boy  and  in  Poland  was  supposed  to  exist  a  sta- 
tion on  the  "  Underground  Railroad, "  where  fugitive 
slaves  from  Virginia  were  concealed  and  helped 
along  on  their  way  to  Canada  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  night.  McKinley  was  e'ght  years  old 
-when  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850  was  passed 
l3y  Congress,  and  he  remembers  well  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  and  the  meeting  held  in  Poland  to 
which  Ben  Wade  came  from  his  home  in  Ashtabula 
■county,  and  which  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  "  come  weal,  come  woe,  come  stripes,  impris- 
onment or  death, ' '  the  peoxjle  of  that  village  would 
not  obey  the  law  and  would  continue  to  give  food 
and  shelter  to  the  poor  slaves  fleeing  from  oppression. 
Thus  young  McKinley  came  in  his  boyhood  under 
the  same  influences  of  agitation  against  slavery 
which  Grarfield  felt  in  his  early  manhood  and  of 
which  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade 
were  the  leaders  on  the  Reserve. 

In  the  forties  and  the  fifties  the  Reserve  was  the 
scene  of  much  sectarian  controversy.  Alexander 
Campbell  made  frequent  missionary  tours  in  this 
region  from  his  home  in  the  neighboring  Panhandle 
oi  Virginia,  building  up  his  new  sect  of  the  Disci- 


])1(!S,  ])ase(l  on  tlie  rejection  of  all  creeds  and  the  ac- 
VM\)t',u\vA)  of  tlie  Uibhi  as  the  only  rule  of  faitli  and 
(U)ndu('t.  The  Mormons  ))uilt  tlnnr  first  tem]»le  at 
Kirtlaiid  and  then  niovcjd  off  in  a  }>ody  to  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  und(!r  th(}  lead  of  tli(;ir  proj>het,  JoHeph 
Smitli.  Ea(rh  of  th(;  old  Protestant  see-ts  liad  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  salvation  of  the  other  sects,  (hm 
branch  of  the  Pres]>yterianH  thought  it  wicked  to 
sing  anything  but  i)salms  in  church.  The  Metho- 
dists calh.'d  th(;ii-  chun^lHJS  m(;(;tingliouseH  and  put 
no  steeides  on  them.  They  objected  to  jewelry  and 
to  all  finery  in  drc^ss  an<l  d(;nouncc'd  dancing  and 
card-playing  as  devices  of  the  de-vil.  The  Baptists 
would  fellowshij)  with  no  one  who  had  not  been 
dii)ped  in  the  watcjr.  The  Dunkards  washed  each 
other's  fe(.'t  a.-j  a  rcjligious  rite*.  N(jar 
Poland  was  a  strong  community  of  Ger- 
mans calhid  Omish,  who  wore  no  but- 
'^  tons  and  fastened  their  c(jats  and  trou.s- 

ers  with  hooks  and  eyes  and  strings  for 
conscience  sake.  Over  all  the  strife  of 
the  warring  sects  the  Quakers  exer- 
cised a  benign  influence.  At  sixteen, 
William  McKinley,  Junior,  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  church  of  his 
parents,  and  he  has  remained  in  its  com- 
munion ever  since.  He  is  as  tenacious 
of  his  religious  oj^inions  as  of  his  views 
on  a  protective  tariff,  and  here  is  shown 
the  influence  of  his  strain  of  Scotch 
Covenanter  blood.  To  change  his  belief 
because  of  the  changes  in  the  currents 
of  modern  thought  would  not  be  a  pos- 
sibility for  him. 

THE   STRUGGLE   FOR    EDUCATION. 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  the  environment 
of  Western  Reserve  life  which  helped  to  form  the 
character  of  the  future  statesman.  T  was  myself  born 
upon  the  Reserve,  some  forty  miles  from  McKinley's 
Poland  home,  and  I  remember  vividly  the  religious 
controversies,  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  first 
movement  for  woman's  rights  advocated  by  Lucretia 
Mott,  the  numerous  temperance  revivals,  the  signing 
of  the  pledge  as  a  boy,  the  debating  club  at  the 
"  Centre,"  where  the  farmers  wrestled  with  the 
questions  of  the  day,  the  influence  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley's Weekly  Tribune,  great  bundles  of  which  came 
to  every  country  post-office,  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
boys  and  girls  for  higher  education  than  the  dis- 
trict schools  afforded,  and  the  wholesome,  patient, 
self-denying  life  of  the  farms  and  \illages.  This 
region  has  produced  a  long  list  of  men  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  our  national  history. 

To  Poland  Seminary  came  ambitious  young  men 
and  young  women  from  the  neighboring  farms,  eager 
for  the  book-learning  of  the  schools  and  believing 
that  its  possession  would  open  broad  highways  to 
success  in  life.  Some  engaged  rooms  and  board  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  week  and  others  reduced 
this  very  modest  cost  of  living  by  taking  rooms 
alone  and  eating  the  victuals  sent  in  to  them  weekly 
by  their  parents.     None  of  these  bright  young  peo- 
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l)le  felt  tliat  they  were  poor.  They  were  all  accus- 
tomed to  the  close  economies  of  the  farm  life  of  that 
period,  and  were  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  them. 
Tlie  richest  man  in  Poland  at  that  time  was  not 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  man  with  five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  property  and  no  debts  was 
tluni^ht  to  be  well  otf.  Mrs.  McKinley  helped  out 
the  narrow  income  of  the  family  by  taking  board- 
ers and  herself  did  the  cooking  with  the  helx>  of  her 
girls.  Young  McKinley  was  an  ardent  student.  It 
was  his  mother's  ambition  as  well  as  his  own  that 
he  should  go  through  college  and  then  study  law, 
but  whether  this  aim  could  be  accomplished  was 
always  rather  doubtful.  The  father  was  frugal, 
industrious  and  self-denying,  but  he  had  a  large 
family  to  i)rovide  for  and  his  earnings  were  small. 
William  did  what  he  could  to  help  out  the  family 
income  by  one  sort  of  work  and  another  in  vacation 
times.  At  one  time  it  was  almost  decided  that  the 
plan  for  his  education  must  be  abandoned,  but  his 
elder  sister  Annie  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
money  she  had  saved  as  a  school  teacher.  At  seven- 
teen he  left  the  seminary  so  well  advanced  in  his 
studies  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  junior  class  in 
Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Illness  obliged 
him  to  return  home  during  his  first  college  year, 
however,  and  the  way  was  not  clear  financially  for 
going  back,  so  he  taught  a  country  school  in  a  dis- 
trict near  Poland  the  next  winter.  The  little  school 
house  is  still  standing— a  wooden  box,  with  a  door 
and  two  windows  in  front,  three  windows  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  rear  a  dead  wall  against  which  the 
boys  toss  their  balls.  In  his  study  years  McKinley 
was  very  fond  of  mathematics,  but  for  Latin  he 
cared  little,  although  he  always  passed  his  exami- 
nations creditably.  In  the  colleges  and  academies  at 
that  time  mathematics,  grammar  and  the  dead 
languages  constituted  pretty  much  the  whole  stock 
of  instruction.  He  showed  no  fondness  for  the  de- 
bates of  the  literary  societies  or  the  orations  of  the 
regular  Saturday  school  exercises,  but  he  was  known 
as  a  good  essay  writer. 

FOUR  YEARS  A   SOLDIER. 

The  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  McKinley's  plans  for 
completing  his  school  education.  In  June,  1861,  he 
enlisted  at  Poland  in  a  company  recruited  in  that 
village  to  join  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  He  was  eighteen  at  the  time — a  lad  of 
medium  height  and  muscular  build,  with  straight 
black  hair,  gray  eyes,  deej^-set  under  heavy  brows, 
and  a  heavy  chin  that  indicated  a  determined  char- 
acter. He  marched  away  as  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
trudging  along  the  dusty  road  to  Youngstown 
where  the  company  was  put  aboard  cars  and  sent  to 
Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus.  He  was  one  of  the 
young(ist  boys  in  th(^  company,  although  tlu^re  were 
some  who  had  exagg(irat(;d  their  age  a  little  to  gt>t 
beyond  the  minimum  of  eighteen  prescril)ed  by 
army  regulations,  and  tliero  wen^  few  who  were 
over  twenty-five.  Th(i  Twenty-third  was  a  good 
average  Ohio  regimtmt  of  the  first  year's  enlistment, 


before  the  bounties  were  given  and  drafting  began, 
but  it  was  peculiarly  ft)rtunate  in  its  field  officers. 
Its  first  colonel  was  William  S.  Rosecrans,  after- 
ward the  commander  of  great  armies  ;  its  first  lieu- 
tenant-colonel was  Stanley  Matthews,  afterward  a 
senator  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  its  major  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
afterward  President  of  the  United  States.  McKin- 
ley was  not  long  in  rising  to  the  rank  of  sergeant ; 
and  a  gallant  and  thoughtful  action  at  Antietam, 


WM.  m'kinley  at  nineteen. 
(As  2d  Lieut.,  Co.  G,  23d  Reg't.  Ohio  Volunteers.) 

in  furnishing  the  men  with  food  and  coffee  while 
they  were  under  fire,  w^as  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Governor  Tod,  who  sent  him  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission. He  was  a  captain  before  the  war  closed  and 
was  brevetted  major.  He  carried  into  his  military 
service  the  seriousness  and  sense  of  duty  that  he  had 
shown  in  his  school  life  and  he  soon  gained  the- 
friendship  of  the  best  officers  in  the  regiment. 
Long  afterward,  when  he  was  first  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.  Ex-President  Hayes  said  of  him  : 
"  Young  as  he  was,  we  soon  found  that  in  business, 
in  executive  ability,  yoimg  McKinley  was  a  man  of 
rare  capacity,  of  unusual  and  unsurpassed  capacity, 
especially  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  When  battles  were 
to  be  fought  or  service  was  to  be  performed  in  war- 
like  things  he  always  took  his  place.  The  night 
was  nev(u*  too  dark  ;  the  weather  was  never  ttH> 
cold  ;  there  was  no  sleet  or  storm  en-  hail  or  sni>w 
or  rain  that  was  in  the  way  of  his  prompt  and  t^fti- 
cicnit  performance  of  t>very  duty."  Fi>r  about  two 
years  he  was  upon  Hayes'  staff  ;  then  he  went  ti> 
the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Crook  antl  afterward  to 
the  staff*  of  (t(>n.  Carroll.  VVhtMi  ilu>  war  tMuled  he 
was  urged  to  ask  f(»r  a  ci>nmiission  in  imu>  of  th»» 
new  regiments  f»)niu>tl  for  the  regular  arniv.  but  l»«» 
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declined,  having  no  taste  for  iiiilitury  liH^  jis  a  pj-o- 
fession.  Mustered  out  in  July,  18(55.  Ik;  ;;la<lly  re- 
turned to  Poliuul,  laid  aside  his  nniforni,  liinij<  un 
liis  sword  and  bc^an  the  study  of  law.  lln  vahuMl 
highly  liis  army  experience,  however,  as  a  j^reat 
educating'  influt^nc(\  in  patriotisni,  in  discipline  of 
mind  and  body,  in  the  subordination  of  self  to  duty 
and  in  the  intellectual  development  wlii(;h  he  got 
from  close  association  with  older  men  of  Hui)erior 
ability.  He  still  looks  back  on  those  four  y(;ars  of 
campaigning  as  a  more  potent  educational  force 
than  all  the  years  he  spent  over  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  seminary. 

THE   YOUNG    LAWYER    AND   POLITICIAN. 

McKinley  read  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  E. 
Glidden,  of  Poland,  who  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  court  in  1865.  Glidden  was  a  rare 
man  and  he  exercised  a  strong  and  lasting  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  young  soldier  fresh  from 
four  years  of  hardships  and  fighting.  His  nature 
was  singularly  sweet  and  sound,  and  his  perceptions 
in  all  matters  involving  questions  of  equity  were  as 
clear  and  direct  as  a  demonstration  in  geometry. 
He  was  himself  barely  past  thirty  at  this  time  and 
he  made  a  companion  of  his  law  student.  His  gentle 
disposition,  his  high  standard  of  conduct  and  the 
serious  and  judicial  bent  of  his  mind  aided  power- 
fully to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  late  staff  captain 
into  the  channels  of  peaceful  study  and  purpose. 
McKinley  always  speaks  of  Judge  Glidden  with  ac- 
cents which  show  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
men  were  stronger  than  those  of  ordinary  friend- 
ship and  reached  the  heights  of  a  deep  affection. 
Judge  Glidden  had  a  career  of  marked  success  upon 
the  bench  and  all  the  older  lawyers  in  eastern  Ohio 
cherish  his  memory  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  high  judicial  duties.  Mc- 
Kinley was  a  hard  student.  The  same  tenacity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  which  made  him  successful  as 
a  soldier  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  law  studies.  He 
has  never  been  a  man  of  side  issues.  A  few  main 
aims  in  life  he  has  pursued  with  a  quiet  and  un- 
swerving directness  that  has  shaped  circumstances 
and  compelled  fate.  He  was  not  a  recluse  or  a  book- 
worm ;  he  found  time  to  mingle  in  the  young 
society  of  the  village,  but  the  business  in  hand  was 
to  master  the  principles  of  the  law  and  this  he  never 
for  a  moment  forgot.  After  a  year  and  a  half  with 
Judge  Glidden  he  managed  to  get  the  necessary 
money  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Albany 
law  school,  and  in  1837  he  was  examined  and  admit- 
ted t5  the  bar.  Poland  was  a  village  of  only  a  few 
hundred  people  and  afforded  no  field  for  another 
lawyer.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  region  was  Canton,  which  had  then 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  a  county  seat 
and  was  developing  important  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. McKinley  chose  Canton  as  a  promising 
field  for  his  efforts  as  a  lawyer.  In  his  choice  he 
was  influenced  largely  by  a  desire  to  join  his  elder 
sister  Annie,  who  was  already  firmly  established  in 


th(!  good  will  ;iimI  r«'S])(;ct  of  tlx*  people  oi  that  town 
as  a  teach<;r  of  iiimsiial  merit.  The  young  lawyer 
felt  a  warm  allcictiou  tor  his  Hist(;r,  who  had  cr>me 
to  his  help  at  a  critical  time  in  iiis  hard  stugghj  for 
an  education  and  who  was  intellectually  very  com- 
])anionabl('  to  him.  Aiini«;  M(;Kirdey  was  a  woman 
of  unusual  capacity.  She  had  excellent  judgmc^nt 
in  X)ra(;tical  affairs  and  in  her  long  career  as  a  teacher 
in  Canton  she  savtsd  and  wisfdy  invested  a  mode.st 
competency.  She  died  in  18!>0.  It  was  thnjugh  her 
influence  that  the  father  and  mother  removed  their 
household  from  Poland  to  Canton  in  1807.  She  un- 
derstood the  business  advantages  of  the  town  fV^re- 
saw  its  growth  and  ai)preciated  the  social  and  edu- 
cational advantages  that  a  young  city  could  offer 
over  the  obscure  village  that  had  Vjeen  the  home  of 
the  family  since  her  childhood.  Northern  Ohio  was 
then  making  great  strides  in  industrial  development, 
based  on  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
which  were  brought  dov/n  the  lakes  by  cheax)  water 
carriage  to  meet  the  fuel  of  the  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  Canton  did  not  engage  in 
the  smelting  of  ore,  like  the  towns  in  the  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  valleys,  but  looked  to  the  making  of 
more  advanced  products  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as 
tools,  implements  and  machinery. 

Here  the  son  of  the  ironmaster  found  himself, 
when  he  hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  lawyer,  sur- 
rounded by  a  business  public  strongly  interested  in 
the  protective  tariff  principle,  which  next  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  Union  and  the  extinc 
tion  of  slavery  had  been  the  dominant  idea  of  che 
Republican  party.  The  county  of  Stark,  hovv^ever, 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  was  strongly  Demo- 
cratic in  its  politics.  The  population  of  its  rich,  roll- 
ing farming  lands  was  largely  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man in  its  origin-  -a  stolid,  sturdy,  unprogressive 
race,  which  clung  to  open  hearths  and  Dutch  ovens 
built  under  sheds  in  the  dooryards  long  after  the 
invention  of  cooking-stoves  ;  toilsome,  ■'■hrifty  and 
moral,  but  immovable  in  their  political  attachments. 
The  powerful  currents  of  thought  in  the  war-time 
had  not  much  disturbed  their  rock  ribbed  Jackson- 
ian  Democracy.  They  accepted  the  offensive  epithet 
of  Copperhead  and  bore  the  sneers  and  denunciations 
of  the  returned  soldiers,  because  they  believed  that 
the  Federal  government  had  no  constitutional  right 
to  coerce  sovereign  states.  They  were  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  proposition  to  bestow  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  the  negroes.  McKinley  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  To  him  Republicanism  meant  union, 
freedom  and  progress — the  cause  for  which  he  had 
fought  for  four  years.  If  political  ambition  had 
been  uppermost  in  his  mind  at  that  time  he  would 
not  have  selected  Stark  county  for  his  home.  Never- 
theless he  was  drawn  into  politics  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  his  first  brief.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  there 
was  a  hotly  contested  gubernatorial  campaign  in 
Ohio,  and  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  suf- 
frage to  colored  men  was  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote.  The  Republicans  carried  the  election,  but  the 
amendment  was  lost.  In  this  canvass  McKinley  made 
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his  first  political  speech  and  it  was  in  favor  of  the 
sutt'rajj:e  amendment.  The  place  was  the  little  vil- 
lage of  New  Berlin,  and  the  orator,  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  a^e,  spoke  from  the  tavern  steps  to  an 
antaij:onistic  audience.  Men  who  heard  that  speech 
wiy  that  it  was  strong  and  logical  and  insist  that 
they  then  foresaw  a  great  career  in  public  life  for 
the  young  lawyer.  However  that  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  McKinley  was  at  once  welcomed 
by  the  Republican  county  leaders  as  a  valuable  re- 
cruit and  was  given  numerous  appointments  in  that 
campaign  and  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1808 
to  speak  at  town-halls  and  school-houses  throughout 
the  county.  By  18(50  he  had  become  generally  ac- 
quainted in  the  county  and  was  well  thought  of  as 
a  rising  lawyer  and  a  good  political  talker  of  a  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  type,  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
party  managers  asked  him  to  run  for  prosecuting 
attorney  and  to  undertake  what  seemed  to  be  the 
liopeless  task  of  overcoming  a  strong  Democratic 
majority.  He  canvassed  the  county  assiduously  ; 
his  talk  was  persuasive  and  not  antagonistic  ;  he 
had  courteous,  kindly  and  simple  manners  that 
made  the  country  people  like  him,  and  to  every- 
body's surprise  he  was  elected.  The  office  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  is  regarded  as  a  great  prize  by  young 
Ohio  lawyers,  not  for  the  compensation,  w^hich  is 
small,  but  because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  mettle  in  the  courts  in  criminal  trials  and 
opens  the  w^ay  to  private  practice.  At  twenty- six 
William  McKinley,  Jr.,  had  his  feet  firmly  planted 
on  the  first  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  success. 

MARRIAGE    AND   DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

Two  years  later,  in  1869,  occurred  what  in  the  life 
of  every  serious-minded  man  must  be  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  all — marriage.     In  Canton  lived  the 


veteran  Ohio  journalist,  John  Saxton.  who  estab- 
lished the  Oliio  Repository  in  1815 — the  year  of 
Waterloo — and  carried  on  the  paper  until  his  death 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  journalist  of  longest  continuous  service  in 
the  whole  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  One  of 
his  sons,  James  A.  Saxton.  became  a  banker,  a 
capitalist  and  a  man  of  large  and  varied  business 
affairs.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  banker  was  Ida, 
a  girl  of  many  personal  charms,  a  tall  blonde,  with 
large,  expressive  blue  eyes,  a  winning  manner  and  a 
quick  intelligence.  She  was  well  educated  and  after 
her  graduation  from  Brook  Hall  Seminary,  at  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  the  father  sent  her  to  Europe  with 
her  sister  to  give  her  a  broader  view  of  the  w^orld 
and  fit  her  for  the  earnest  duties  of  life.  The  older 
sister  had  married  and  gone  to  Cleveland  to  live 
and  the  father  hoped  that  Ida  would  form  no  early 
love  attachment  and  would  remain  in  his  home  to 
brighten  his  life.  It  is  said  that  he  systematically 
discouraged  the  addresses  of  all  young  men  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter  a  serious  bent 
he  persuaded  her  on  her  return  from  the  foreign 
tour  to  go  into  his  bank  as  his  assistant.  There 
Ida  was  installed  as  cashier.  He  had  won  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  but  his  theory  about  girls  was  that 
they  should  be  taught  a  business  that  would  make 
them  independent  of  marriage  and  enable  them  to 
be  self-  supporting  in  case  the  parents  should  leave 
them  without  sufficient  property  for  their  support. 
Lawyer  McKinley  had  frequent  occasions  for  drox^- 
ping  in  at  the  Saxton  bank  and  it  w^as  not  long  be- 
fore Ida's  bright  eyes,  charming  manner  and  intel- 
ligent chat  had  made  a  complete  conquest  of  his 
heart.  No  doubt  the  same  thing  happened  to  other 
young  men  in  Canton,  who  transferred  their  ac- 
counts to  Saxton' s  bank  that  they  might  have  an 
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excuse  to  meet  the  pretty  cashier,  but  the  ambitious 
young  attorney,  whom  most  of  the  Canton  girls  re- 
garded as  too  serious  to  be  good  company,  attracted 
Ida.  Banker  Saxton  soon  learned  that  love  is 
stronger  than  any  theories  of  life  and  he  yielded, 
graciously  to  the  inevitable.  He  thoroughly  liked 
and  esteemed  McKinley.  The  marriage  \vas  cele- 
brated on  January  25,  1871,  in  the  quaint  old 
Presbyterian  church  where  Ida's  parents  and  grand- 
parents worshiped  and  where  the  girl  taught  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  School.  The  young  bride  was 
warmly  attached  to  this  church,  but  she  immediately 
transferred  her  allegiance  to  the  Methodist  Church 
as  a  i)roof  of  her  affection  for  her  husband,  who  had 
been  in  the  Methodist  communion  since  his  six- 
teenth year. 

The  married  life  of  these  two  young  people  began 
under  the  happiest  auspices,     Mr.  Saxton  gave  his 


daughter  a  pretty  house  on  the  best  street  in  the 
town.  McKinley  had  by  this  time  built  up  a  good 
law  practice  and  his  income  was  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  new  home  in  modest  comfort.  The  future 
seemed  to  stretch  away  like  a  broad  and  sunny  path, 
bordered  by  flowers,  but  in  a  little  time  the  shadows 
of  great  sorrows  fell  and  left  ineffaceable  marks  of 
suffering  on  the  characters  of  the  loving  husband 
and  wife.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  and 
both  were  claimed  by  death  before  the  eldest 
reached  the  age  of  four.  The  grief  of  the  young 
mother  wrecked  her  health  and  left  her  a  victim  to 
a  nervous  disease  which  made  her  a  cripple  for  life, 
able  to  walk  only  with  pain  and  with  a  supporting 
arm.  The  devoted  husband  saw  before  him  the 
tragic  vision  of  a  childless  life  and  the  companion- 
ship of  an  incurable  invalid.  No  man  ever  accepted 
such  a  situation  with  more  cheerful  self  abnegation. 
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He  miide  himself  the  faithful  aiul  skillful  nurse  of 
his  unfortunate  wife  and  j^^ave  every  hour  he  could 
spare  from  his  work  to  the  task  of  lightening  her 
sornnvs  and  cheering  her  hroken  life.  Tliis  course 
lie  has  pursued  unfalteringly  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  without  admitting  in  his  own  secret  thought 
,  that  he  has  been  doing  anything  worthy  of  praise. 
His  wife's  condition  cut  him  otf  from  most  of  the 
social  i^leasures  which  men  enjoy— the  easy-going 
fellowship  of  clubs  and  smoking-rooms,  of  luuiting 
excursions  and  pleasure  trips,  of  dinners  and  recep- 
tions ;  for,  once  free  from  his  duties  as  a  lawyer 
or  as  a  Congressman  or  Governor,  he  always  re- 
turned to  his  wife's  side,  feeling  that  she  had  need 
of  his  companionship.  When  the  wife  realized  the 
lasting  character  of  her  affliction  she  determined 
that  she  would  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  her 
husband's  public  career,  and  she  would  have  forced 
herself  to  be  content  with  a  far  less  measure  of  care 
and  affection  tlian  he  has  given  her,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  less  devoted.  The  remarkable 
unity  and  continuity  of  conduct  which  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  his  military  and  political  career 
showed  itself  in  his  domestic  life  as  a  natural  result 
of  his  organization.  He  could  not  be  himself  and 
be  otherwise  than  faithful  and  tenderly  devoted  to 
the  wife  of  his  youth  and  the  mother  of  his  dead 
children.  His  home  tragedy  has  no  doubt  intensified 
the  natural  gravity  of  his  character  and  has  given  to 
his  face  the  lines  of  sternness  and  asceticism  which 
are  noticeable  when  it  is  in  repose,  but  it  has  not  in 
the  least  soured  his  disposition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  imparted  additional  sweetness  and 
strength. 

FOURTEEN  YEARS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Major  McKinley  was  beaten  when  he  ran  a  second 
time  for  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  in  1871, 
and  for  five  years  he  did  not  come  before  the  people 
for  any  elective  office,  but  he  never  failed  to  appear 
on  the  stump  in  a  political  campaign  and  he  soon 
gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  best  platform  speak- 
ers in  the  state.  He  was  wanted  outside  of  Stark 
county,  and  his  stumping  tours  made  him  known  to 
the  people  in  the  other  counties  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  district,  then  made  up  of  the  counties 
of  Stark,  Columbiana,  Mahoning  and  Carroll.  No 
doubt  he  had  his  eye  on  the  House  all  this  time. 
1  There  has  never  been  anything  accidental  in  his 
])olitical  career,  and  "  trust  to  luck  "  was  never  one 
of  his  maxims.  He  has  built  up  his  political  influ- 
ence slowly  and  solidly  and  always  by  methods  that 
were  straightfoward  and  legitimate.  In  1876,  tlie 
year  that  Hayes  was  elected  President,  he  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He  did  not 
say  that  his  friends  were  urging  him  to  run  or  make 
any  false  pretense  of  reluc;tance  to  enter  tlu^  race. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  Congress,  he  believed  liimselC 
capabhi  of  doing  good  service  there  for  the  district 
and  Stat<!,  and  lie  said  so  in  plain  terms.  The  sitting 
member  was  in  the  field  for  another  term,  but  the 
custom  had   prevailed    for  a  long  time  ol'sliirting 
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the  office  from  county  to  county,  giving  two  terms 
to  each,  and  the  sitting  member  was  not  strons: 
enough  to  break  down  this  tradition.  There  were  a 
number  of  aspirants  and  McKinley  was  nominated 
on  the  second  ballot.  His  renomination  in  1878  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  and  was  conceded  to  him 
by  acclamation,  and  in  1880  he  was  again  nominated 
without  much  effort;  but  in  1882,  the  year  of  Repub- 
lican disaster  that  followed  the  assassination  of 
Garfield  and  the  unpopular  beginning  of  the  Arthur 
administration,  he  had  a  hard  fight  in  the  conven- 
tion, where  Columbiana  county  claimed  the  nomina- 
tion by  right  of  the  old  custom  of  rotation,  and  in 
the  election  he  came  out  with  only  eight  majority. 
His  seat  was  contested  by  his  Democratic  opponent, 
but  the  Democratic  House  at  Washingion  permitted 
him  to  hold  on  until  near  the  end  of  the  List  session 
before  putting  in  the  contestant  by  a  party  vote. 

McKinley  was  thirty- four  years  old  when  ho  en 
tered  the  House  in  December,  1877.  Samuel  ,1.  Kan- 
dall,  the  great  Democratic  protectionist  from  Phila- 
delphia, was  s]nniker  and  tat^  Republican  leader  was 
James  A.  Gartield.  Tht>  young  man  from  tlie 
Eighteenth  Ohio  district,  with  the  Napohnniic  face, 
the  (piiet  manners  and  the  gravt\  pn»-occupii>d  hn^k. 
soon  attracted  attention  by  tlu*  dtv*p  interest  he 
showed  in  all  eeoiioniii-  (luestions.  Tlu»  grt»at  cluuu- 
pion    (►f    protection    at     that    time    was  Willijuu   O. 
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Kelly,  of  PennsylvMTiia,  tho  oldoat  in(5in))or  in  (con- 
tinuous service,  and  a  livinf^  cyclopedia  of  facts  on 
all  snb.i<H;ts  relating  to  tariff,  taxation  and  indnHJrial 
conditions.  "  Pij^-iron  Kelly  "  ho  was  nicknanKMl, 
on  account  of  his  persistent  advocacy  of  hi^h  duties 
on  iron.  McKinhw  iniiy  1)(^  said  to  have  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Kelly  during-  his  first  two  terms  in  Congress. 
When  visiting  newspaper  men  asked  the  old  occu- 
pants of  the  reporters'  galhn-y  who  that  young  man 
was  that  so  strikingly  resembled  the  pictures  of 
Napoleon  the  reply  was  usually,  "  Oh,  that's  old 
Pig-iron  Kelly's  lieutenant,  Major  McKinley,  of 
Ohio."  The  old  Philadelphia  statesman  warmly  ap- 
preciated this  attitude  of  x^upil  to  master  on  the 
part  of  the  serious  and  studious  young  member  from 
Ohio,  and  he  more  than  once  said  that  when  he  left 
Congress  he  hoped  that  his  mantle  as  the  leader  of 
the  protectionists  would  fall  upon  McKinley's 
shouders.  Whether  McKinley  then  looked  forward 
ambitiously  to  the  possibilities  of  future  leadership 
1  cannot  say,  but  he  certainly  took  every  means  at 
hand  to  equip  himself  for  the  position  that  after- 
ward came  to  him  as  a  conceded  right.  He  was  a 
hard  student  of  the  history  of  tax  and  tariff  measures 
and  of  their  influence  on  industrial  conditions,  and 
his  memory  became  a  storehouse  of  facts  that  served 
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liiiii  as  keen  weapons  in  <l(;l)at<;.  When  lie  was  put 
upon  th(!  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  tlie  Hession 
whicli  b(;gan  in  IHSl,  taking  Oarfir;ld*s  old  j)hice,  his 
fitness  for  the  work  wasacknowh;dged  on  all  hands. 
During  his  first  term  the  House  heard  but  little 
from  him.  })iit  b(;for(;  th(;  clf)S(;of  his  second  term  he 
had  won  a  reputation  as  a  singularly  clear  and  log- 
ical de))ater,  who  had  a  great  talent  for  marshaling 
facts  in  ord(;r  like  a  column  of  troops  and  throwing 
them  against  tho  vital  point  in  a  controversy.  H<.* 
had  a  pleasing  voice  of  good,  strong  quality,  he 
never  rambled,  he  told  no  anectodes.  he  indulged  in 
no  sophomoric  flights  of  oratory  ;  he  went  straight 
to  the  marrow  of  his  theme  by  i)roces.ses  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  so  clear,  sinqdeand  direct  that 
he  won  respect  and  admiration  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.  One  of  his  leading  opponents  used  to 
say  that  he  had  to  brace  himself  mentally  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  strong  undercurrent  of  McKin- 
ley's smooth  and  persuasive  talk. 

After  1882  all  of  McKinley's  nominations  for  Con- 
gress were  given  him  by  acclamation.  He  had  be- 
come much  the  strongest  member  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation and  nobody  wanted  to  contest  the  district  for 
his  seat  Democratic  legislatures  tried  three  times 
to  throw  him  out  of  Congress  by  changing  the 
boundaries  of  his  district  eo  as  to  make 
it  heavily  Democratic  on  national  is- 
sues, but  he  overcame  every  hostile 
majority  until  1890,  when  the  old  Re- 
publican counties  of  Mahoning  and  Co- 
lumbiana were  left  out  in  the  gerry- 
mander and  the  two  unwavering  Demo- 
cratic counties  of  Wayne  and  Holmes 
were  added  to  Stark  so  as  to  put  McKin- 
ley in  a  district  with  a  hostile  majority 
of  nearly  four  thousand.  He  made  a 
tremendous  fight  against  hopeless  odds, 
stumping  the  district  from  town  to 
town,  and  he  cut  down  the  adverse  ma- 
jority to  303,  polling  2500  more  votes 
than  had  been  given  to  Harrison  in  1888. 
His  defeat  made  him  Governor  of  Ohio 
the  next  year,  and  the  people  of  the  state 
rebuked  the  partisanship  that  threw 
out  of  Congress  the  most  prominent  and 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  Ohio  repre- 
sentatives by  giving  him  a  substantial 
majority  of  about  21,000. 

THE   CHAMPION  OF  THE  PROTECTION  IDEA. 

McKinley's  first  speech  in  Congress 
was  on  the  tariff  and  his  last  speech 
was  on  the  same  theme.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  public  career  he  has  been 
the  unfaltering,  sturdy,  consistent  and 
intelligent  advocate  of  the  principle  of 
protection  to  American  industries  by 
tariff  duties  imposed  with  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  cheap  labor  products  of 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  out  of 
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our  vast  and  desirable  American  markets.  He 
is  not,  as  was  Garfield,  for  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  ultimate  free  trade.  He  believes  that  free 
trade  is  a  dream  of  theorists,  which  would  bring  in- 
dustrial ruin  and  poverty  to  the  United  States  if  it 
were  put  into  practice,  benefiting  no  class  but  the 
importing  merchants  of  the  seaboard  cities.  He  has 
no  patience  with  tariffs  formed  to  "  afford  incidental 
protection."  Tariff  bills,  he  thinks,  should  aim 
prinuirily  at  protection,  and  tariff  legislation  should 
be  scientific  and  i)ermanent,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
tinuous prosperity  of  the  industrial  classes.  This 
was  the  chief  aim  of  the  McKinley  bill,  passed 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  No  doubt  other  minds  in  both  House 
and  Senate  helped  to  frame  that  measure,  but  Mc- 
Kinley's  thought  and  work  were  on  every  page  of  it. 
When  the  Republican  party  was  defeated  in  1892, 
hirgely  through  public  misapprehension  of  that 
measure  and  before  it  had  received  a  fair  trial,  Mc- 
Kinley was  one  of  the  few  Republican  leaders  who 
continued  to  breast  the  adverse  current  and  who 
never  faltered  a  moment  in  the  faith  that  the  tide 
would  set  back  to  protection.  Others  wanted  to 
change  front  and  abandon  the  high  protection  prin- 
ciple. He  refused,  and  proceeded  to  realign  his 
party  on  the  old  line  of  battle.  He  set  out  to  edu- 
cate public  sentiment  anew,  and  during  his  memor- 
able stumping  tour  of  1894  he  made  367  speeches  and 
spoke  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Ohio.  For  eight  weeks  he  averaged  seven 
speeches  a  day,  ranging  in  length  from  ten  minutes 
to  an  hour. 

To  imderstand  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  Mc- 
Kinley's  convictions  on  the  tariff  question  one  must 
be  somewhat  familiar  with  his  environment  in  Ohio. 
The  portion  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  has  be- 
come a  great  hive  of  ^hop  and  factory  industries 
during  his  lifetime.  He  has  seen  his  own  town  of 
Canton  grow  from  a  population  of  4,000  to  one  of 
35,000.  A  little  east  of  him  and  in  his  old  eight- 
eenth district  is  Youngstown,  which  had  2,500  peo- 
ple when  he  lived  in  Poland  and  has  now  35,000. 
Salem,  nearer  his  home,  has  increased  from  2,000  to 
10,000.  Akron,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Canton, 
claims  40,000  people  and  had  not  more  than  3,000 
when  McKinley  was  a  boy. 

All  these  towns,  and  a  dozen  more  in  the  same 
section  of  Ohio,  such  as  Niles,  Massillon,  Alliance, 
Mansfield  and  Wooster,  have  prospered  thus  notably 
on  the  l)asis  of  protected  manufacturing  industries. 
Cleveland,  the  ci^.y  of  the  region,  had  perhaps  100,- 
000  people  when  Major  McKinley  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1870  and  has  now  325,000,  and  all  its 
growth  in  these  past  twenty  years  has  come  fnmi  the 
developm(!nt  of  inm,  steel  and  allied  industries.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  McKinley  should  be  an  ardent 
cliam])ion  of  ]>r()tection   with  these  striking  object 


lessons  all  around  him,  or  that  he  should  have  wel- 
comed the  leadership  and  instruction  of  William  D. 
Kelly,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Washington,  and  should 
then  have  begun  the  task  of  studying  the  history 
and  science  of  tariffs  ?  Nor  was  it  alone  in  the  towns 
of  Ohio  that  McKinley  thought  he  saw  the  manifest 
benefits  of  jn'otective  legislation.  His  home  county 
of  Stark  is  one  of  the  richest  and  handsomest  farm- 
ing districts  in  the  United  States.  The  rolling  land- 
scape presents  views  of  agricultural  prosperity  which 
recall  the  Midland  counties  of  England.  The  farm- 
steads, flanked  by  apple  orchards  and  grain  fields 
and  pastures,  peer  out  upon  the  well-kept  highways 
through  screens  of  cherry  trees,  maples  and  lilac 
bushes,  and  the  big  red  barns  speak  of  good  care  for 
stock  and  of  abundant  harvests.  All  the  land  is 
tilled  or  grazed  save  the  w^iod  lots,  of  which  every 
farmer  has  one  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  to  furnish 
fuel  and  to  give  his  children  the  delights  of  an 
autumn  nutting  season  and  of  a  fortnight  of  maple 
sugar  making  in  the  early  spring.  The  farms  will 
not  average  much  over  eighty  acres  in  extent  and 
the  farm-homes  give  unmistakable  evidences  of  ab- 
sence of  mortgages  and  of  all  the  means  needed  for 
rural  comfort.  It  will  hardly  be  controverted  that 
the  prosperity  of  this  large  rural  population  and  this 
almost  ideal  condition  of  farm  life  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  market  in  the  many  manufacturing 
towns  for  everything  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  whether 
it  be  currants  or  cattle,  pigs  or  poultry,  apples  or  as- 
paragus. If  Stark  county  depended  solely  on  raising 
wheat  to  ship  to  Europe  and  cattle  to  feed  eastern 
cities  it  could  not  possibly  present  its  present  aspect 
of  a  dense  rural  population  living  in  a  condition  of 
prosperity  that  to  a  European  peasant  would  seem 
to  be  opulence.  Major  McKinley  has  had  before  him 
this  cheery  spectacle  of  rural  x^rogress  and  comfort 
beside  that  of  the  growth  of  the  towns  ever  since  he 
hung  up  his  sword  and  opened  his  law  books.  If  he 
had  not  been  gifted  with  a  mind  prone  to  original 
thought  and  research  he  would  have  absorbed  his 
tariff  views  from  his  environment. 

A    GREAT   CAMPAIGNER. 

Ohio  has  produced  two  of  the  three  greatest  polit- 
ical campaigners  of  my  day — James  A.  Garfield  and 
William  McKinley.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
third  was  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine.  The  chief 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  really  great 
stump  orator  are  simplicity  and  directness  of  state- 
ment, a  clear,  far-reaching  voice,  a  winning  person- 
ality, an  inborn  faculty  for  giving  to  spoken  thoughts 
such  a  projectile  force  as  will  secure  for  them  a 
lodgment  in  other  minds,  and  finally.  ])hysical  en- 
durance. All  these  qualifications  Mi'Kinley  pos- 
sesses to  a  high  degree.  He  has  not  as  wide  a  range 
of  thought  and  illustration  as  (tarfield  had.  and  he 
is  not  as  magnetic  and  as  spt)ntaneous  as  lUaiiie 
was  ;  but  neither  of  those  two  suj>erb orators  had  as 
great  a  gift  for  going  straight  to  tht»  unilei*staiul 
iiigs  of  plain  peoph>  as  he  posst>sst»s.     Ht»  iu»ver  tells 
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a  story  in  his  speeches  ;  he  is  the  personification  of 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  He  quotes  no  poetry, 
he  strives  for  no  merely  oratorical  effects  ;  he  never 
abuses  his  political  antagonists  or  the  opposition 
party.  He  always  starts  out  to  convince  the  under- 
standing of  his  hearers  ;  then,  when  he  has  pre- 
sented his  facts  and  set  forth  his  processes  of  reason- 
ing, quietly,  logically  and  persuasively,  he  warms 
up,  his  deep-set  eyes  glow,  his  form  seems  to  tower, 
his  voice  rings  out  like  a  trumpet  and  he  drives  in 
his  argument  with  sledge  hammer  blows  of  short, 
sonorous,  epigrammatic  sentences.  He  has  wonderful 
staying  qualities.  He  is  never  exhausted.  To  every 
fresh  audience  he  brings  the  charm  of  a  vigorous 
presence.  He  has  extended  his  stump- speaking 
work  from  his  county  to  his  Congressional  district, 
from  his  district  to  his  state  and  from  his  state  to 
the  whole  country  ;  and  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
X)u}>lic  man  of  this  day  who  has  made  as  many  ad- 
dresses or  talked  to  as  many  people.     During  his 


great  stumping  tour  in  1894,  which  unquestionably 
won  for  him  the  presidential  nomination,  more 
than  two  millions  of  people  in  eighteen  states  heard 
his  voice.  Once  he  made  seventeen  speeches  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  thirty 
thousand  people  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  in  To- 
peka  his  audience  was  estimated  at  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Major  McKinley  is  charged  with  being  a  man  of 
one  idea.  It  is  true  that  a  very  large  number  of  his 
speeches  have  dealt  with  the  tariff  question,  but  he 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  grasp  of  other  public 
issues  and  in  a  stout  volume  of  his  addresses  which 
I  have  before  me  I  find  that  he  has  treated  on  public 
platforms  the  following  topics,  among  many  others : 
Free  and  fair  elections,  equal  suffrage,  labor  arbitra- 
tion, public  schools,  the  American  farmer,  civil 
service  reform,  the  American  volunteer  soldier,  the 
silver  question,  the  eight  hour  law,  the  Hawaiian 
treaty,  the  American  workman,  and  in  memorial 
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addresses  the  characters  and  careers  of  Gartield, 
(riant,  Lo*«an,  Hayes  and  Wni.  D.  Kelley,  and  that 
lie  has  bronj^ht  to  all  these  themes  the  same  evi 
ilences  of  careful  study  and  of  sincere  conviction  and 
has  displayed  in  their  treatment  the  same  i)o\ver  or 
clear  and  direct  presentation  which  characterize 
his  many  speeches  on  the  tariff. 

GOVERNOR  OF  OHIO. 

Major  McKinley  was  twice  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  by  acclamation  and  twice  elected,  the 
second  time  by  the  phenomenal  majority  of  80,995— a 
majority  that  was  the  most  thororrg:h  popular  en- 
dorsement possible  of  his  first  administration.  The 
Ooveniorship  of  Ohio  is  an  office  of  more  dignity 
than  real  power.  The  State  constitirtion  gives  to 
the  chief  execirtive  no  right  of  veto  over  bills  passed 
l>y  the  legislature  and  he  therefore  forms  no  part  of 
the  law-making  power.  When  a  bill  has  passed 
both  houses  it  is  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  then  be- 
comes a  law.  The  Governor  may  address  the  legis- 
latrrre  in  messages  on  pending  matters  of  general 
state  concerrr,  but  it  would  be  regarded  as  highly 
improper  for  him  to  use  his  personal  influence  with 
members  for  or  against  any  bill.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rirle  of  unwritten  law  is  where  some  nreasirre 
is  under  consideration  which  contravenes  or  seeks 
to  give  effect  to  a  plainly  declared  principle  of  the 
party  which  elected  the  Governor,  a  principle  set 
forth  in  its  platform  and  passed  upon  by  the  people 
at  an  election.  Concerning  such  measures  a  Gov- 
ernor may  put  forth  the  influence  of  his  personal 
view^s  and  his  political  station.  It  woirld  therefore 
be  absurd  to  go  over  the  mass  of  Ohio  legislation 
from  January,  1892,  to  January,  1896,  the  period  cov- 
ered by  Governor  McKinley's  term,  to  make  points 
for  or  against  him  in  the  present  presidential  can- 
vass.    For  that  legislation  he  was  not  responsible. 

The  appointing  power  of  an  Ohio  Governor  is 
pretty  closely  limited  to  members  of  the  boards 
which  manage  the  numerous  penal,  benevolent  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  and  of  such 
commissions  as  are  instituted  by  the  legislature  for 
temporary  service,  but  even  this  power  is  restricted 
by  established  cirstom.  Most  of  the  boards  are  com- 
posed of  five  members  and  the  custom  is  that  three 
shall  be  taken  from  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  and  two  from  the  other.  Irr  the  past  it  has 
often  happened  that  boards  have  been  legislated  out 
of  office  bodily  by  partisan  majorities  in  the  General 
Assembly,  to  give  the  party  in  power  a  chance  to 
fill  them  with  its  own  people,  but  the  progress  of 
opinion  brought  this  vicious  practice  to  a  close  some 
time  before  McKinley.  entered  the  State  House. 

Governor  McKinley's  messages  to  the  legislature 
were  a  suprise  to  political  opponents  who  regarded 
him  as  a  (me-idea  statesman.  They  showed  an  inti- 
mate ac(praintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  a 
l)road  (umiprehension  of  all  matters  att'ecting  ])nbli(' 
int(a*(«ts.  lie  discussed  the  probhans  of  taxation, 
and  the  very  serious  problems  of  municipal  govein- 


ment  ;  he  urged  the  building  of  good  roads,  op- 
posed the  careless  authorization  of  local  indebted- 
ness that  had  become  an  evil  ;  he  favored  short  ses- 
sions and  little  legislation  ;  he  advocated  laws  for 
the  protection  of  workingmen  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations,  and  he  was  a  notable  champion  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employees.  It  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  a  state  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  established,  and  that  the  great  coal 
irriners'  strike  irr  -the  Hocking  Valley  and  in  the 
Massillon  region  was  brought  to  an  end.  Ohio  his- 
tory will  rank  McKinley  among  the  really  eminent 
Governors  of  the  Birckeye  state— with  Vinton, 
Meigs,  Chase,  Brough,  Dennisorr  arrd  Hayes. 

PERSONAL  TRAITS. 

William  McKinley  is  a  stockily  built  man  of  me- 
diurrr  stature.  His  body  is  long  above  the  hips  and 
this  pecirliarity  rrrakes  him  look  to  be  rrrirch  taller 
w^hen  he  is  sitting  dowrr  than  he  really  is.  His  frame 
is  muscirlar  and  he  must  have  had  great  physical 
strength  as  a  yoirng  man.  The  head  woirld  be  called 
irrassive  and  an  unirsually  large  part  of  it  is  in  frorrt 
of  the  ears.  The  upper  lip  is  rroticeably  broad,  the 
chin  is  large  and  firm,  the  nose  of  good  size  and 
symmetrical  shape,  the  forehead  wide  and  high,  and 
the  eyes  are  large  and  of  a  dark  gray  color.  They 
are  shaded  by  projecting  brows  arrd  at  night  they 
appear  to  be  almost  black.  The  hair  is  thin  and 
straight  arrd  is  just  beginning  to  tirrTr  gray.  The 
habitiral  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  gravity  and 
kindrress.  If  the  phrase  did  not  sound  too  senti- 
mental the  fittest  words  to  characterize  McKirrley's 
look  woirld  be  a  sweet  seriousness.  His  manners  are 
very  cordial  arrd  they  do  rrot  seem  to  have  been  culti- 
vated for  political  popularity,  for  you  will  note  many 
little  acts  of  kindness  arrd  atterrtion  that  are  rrot 
called  for  by  ordinary  politerress.  He  is  as  amiable 
with  secretaries,  stenograjihers  and  servarrts  as  with 
senators  and  governors.  He  accornparries  his  visit- 
ors to  the  hall  door  and  cairtiorrs  them  about  the 
steps,  on  which  an  electric  street  larrrp  throws  a 
mass  of  shadow  frorrr  the  foliage.  He  is  not  in  the 
least  effusive— orr  the  contrary  his  habitual  attitude 
in  conversation  is  one  of  reserve — but  the  friendli- 
ness of  his  rrranner  irrrx^resses  you  as  genuine.  He 
usually  dresses  in  black  arrd  wears  a  frock  coat  but 
toned  up,  with  either  the  tri-colored  rosette  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  or  the  copper  button  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  the  upper  button-hole.  This  and  a  very  c^ld 
fashioned  plain  gold  shirt-stud  and  his  wedding  ring 
are  his  only  ornaments.  His  house  is  neatly  f  urnislied 
in  the  manner  of  village  homes,  and  there  is  nothing 
noticeable  in  its  interior  except  the  library,  which  is 
stocked  with  books  on  history,  biography,  politics 
and  economic  scieni'e  and  displays  on  its  walls  some 
good  engravings  and  photos  of  statesuion  and  war 
heroes. 

McKinley's  tastes  are  all  simple  and  his  habits  ot 
living  havt»  not  bt»en  mm-h  cluuigtHl  sim'<>  \\o  was  a 
young  attorney.      He  t>uis  lu»artily  of  plain  t\Hul.  hiis 
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a  good  (liKeation,  h1o(»i)s  well  juhI  tjik(^H  very  little 
exercise.  His  daily  walk  to  his  mother's  Ijonse, 
whic'h  is  al)out  a  half  a  mile  from  his  own,  is  a])out 
all  the  mnsc'iilar  activity  he  gets,  lie  does  not  mak(5 
use  of  wine  or  liquors,  although  he  is  not  a  prohi])i- 
tionist,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  enforce  his  own 
habits  in  this  respect  on  oth(?r  people.  He  smokes 
four  cigars  a  day,  having  lately  i)rescribed  this  limit, 
finding  he  has  been  smoking  too  much.  His  social 
recreations  consist  in  going  out  with  his  wife  to 
some  neighbor's  house  to  take  tea  and  spend  the 
evening,  but  a  great  many  peoi)le  come  to  see  him, 
and  his  house  has  always  an  inviting  atmosphere  of 
informality  and  friendliness  encouraging  to  men  and 
women  to  drop  in  for  a  chat  with  the  Major  and  his 
wife.  Every  Sunday  he  goes  to  the  Methodist 
church,  which  is  the  handsomest  church  edifice  in 
Canton.  There  he  has  his  membership  and  his  j)ew 
and  he  is  one  of  the  sturdy  pillars  of  the  denomina- 
tion. At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  of  the  bigot 
or  the  religious  controversialist  in  him.  He  never 
discusses  religion  with  the  people  of  other  faiths. 
He  has  his  own  belief  and  he  is  entirely  willing  that 
they  should  have  theirs.  He  owns  property  which 
would  be  worth  in  good  times  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  all  in  Canton  and  most  of  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  business  block.  His  failure  in  1893  grew 
out  of  his  endorsement  of  paper  for  a  friend  who 
ran  a  little  bank  in  Poland.  All  of  his  property  and 
all  of  his  wife's  property  was  then  put  into  the 
hands  of  three  trustees  and  they  managed  matters  so 
as  to  pay  off  the  debts  and  save  all  the  real  estate 
holdings  of  the  McKinleys  ia  Canton.  It  is  said  that 
the  Major  derives  from  his  rents  an  income  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Major,  as  all  his  friends  call  him,  is  a  fluent 
and  interesting  conversationalist.  His  voice  is  of 
an  agreeable  pitch  and  well  modulated.  His  favor- 
ite topics  are  national  history,  the  characters  and 
influence  of  famous  statesmen  of  the  past,  recollec- 
tions of  many  jjrominent  Americans  of  the  present 
generation  with  whom  he  has  come  into  personal 
association,  incidents  of  the  Civil  War,  and  mem- 
ories of  early  times  and  early  friends  in  Ohio.  His 
range  of  reading  is  not  wide  and  does  not  go  much 
into  the  fields  of  pure  literature.  Its  chief  tenden- 
cies are  to  history,  biography  and  political  economy. 
He  reads  the  leading  magazines  and  half  a  dozen 
daily  papers.  His  favorite  New  York  daily  is  the 
same  paper  copies  of  the  weekly  edition  of  which 
he  used  to  put  into  the  subscribers'  boxes  in  Poland 
when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  post-office  forty  years 
ago.  Occasionally,  when  on  a  journey,  he  reads  a 
popular  novel. 

ANOTHER    OHIO     PRESIDENT. 

Seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were  born 
in  Virginia-  -Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, William  Henry  Harrison,  Tyler  and  Taylor; 
but  only  the  first  four  of  these  made  their  political 
careers  in  that  State.  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury since  the  last  Virginian  by  birth,  Zachary  Tay- 
lf>r,    occupied  the  White  House.     New  York  has 


given  the  nation  foiii-  Presidents — Van  liuren,  Fill- 
more, Arthur  and  Cleveland,  and  they  were  all 
citiz(!ns  of  tliat  State?  at  the  time  they  held  the 
office.  Thr(M;  Prctsidents  w(tre  }>orn  in  North  Caro- 
lina— Jackson,  Polk  and  Johnson,  but,  singularly 
enougli,  all  thr(;(;  were  elect(}d  as  Tennf;MS(;euns.  In 
(Jhio  were  born  four  Pnjsidents — (Tiant,  ilayiis, 
Garfield  and  Harrison,  but  Grant  was  elected  fi-oni 
Illinois  and  Harrison  from  Iiidiana.  If  McKinley 
is  elected  Ohio  will  rank  n(;xt  to  Virginia  as  a 
mother  of  Presidents.  General  Garfield  used  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  prominence  of  Ohio  men  in  pub- 
lic life  in  his  time  by  saying  that  on  the  S(jil  of  Ohio 
met  and  mingled  the  two  best  strains  of  American 
blood,  the  Virginia  strain  and  the  New  England 
strain  All  signs  in  the  political  sky  now  point  to 
the  election  of  McKinley  in  November,  and  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  a  President  is  this 
fifth  son  of  Ohio,  in  the  list  of  twenty-four  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House,  likely  to  make  ?  The 
question  is  not  an  enigma.  The  man  has  been  eight 
een  years  in  national  politics,  and  for  much  of  the 
time  a  conspicuous  figure;  his  character  is  an  open 
book,  and  his  convictions  on  public  issues  are  on  rec- 
ord and  may  be  read  by  all  men.  We  may  expect 
from  him  a  conservative,  pure  administration.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  sturdily  American  in  its 
policy,  for  McKinley  comes  from  our  great  mid-con- 
tinental plain  and  is  not,  like  many  men  who  live 
upon  the  Atlantic  rim  of  the  country,  largely  influ- 
enced by  Euroijean  thought  and  example.  Its  dom- 
inant ideas  will  be  protection  and  sound  money 
McKinley  will  unquestionably  use  the  influence  of 
his  position  to  restore  to  our  tariff  statutes  the  prin- 
ciple of  ample,  scientific  and  symmetrical  protect- 
ive duties.  He  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  detach  the 
money  of  the  country  from  the  present  standard  in 
use  by  all  the  great  civilized,  commercial  nations  of 
the  world,  whether  by  the  issue  of  irredeemable 
paper  or  by  giving  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  silver 
a  legislative  fiat  value  greater  than  its  actual  value 
as  a  metal.  He  will  not,  I  am  confident,  aim  to 
make  a  one  man  power  of  the  administration.  Hav- 
ing appointed  a  strong  cabinet,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentative men  of  his  party,  he  will  distribute  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  government  among 
them,  as  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  and  hold 
each  minister  accountable  for  the  work  of  his  own 
department.  He  will  be  accessible  to  all  men  who 
have  legitimate  business  with  the  Chief  Magistrate 
and  he  will  carry  to  the  highest  station  in  the  land 
the  courtesy  and  dignity  which  he  has  unfailingly 
displayed  as  a  Congressman  and  a  Governor.  He 
will  be  a  harmonizer  for  his  party,  for  he  has  none 
of  the  domineering  temper  and  stubborn  egotism 
that  breed  political  strife  and  create  personal  an- 
tagonisms. Among  the  early  Presidents  his  proto- 
type will  be  Madison  and  he  will  most  resemble 
Hayes  among  our  later  Presidents.  He  comes  from 
the  great,  sturdy,  independent,  moral  and  earnest 
American  middle- class  that  forms  the  solid  basis  of 
our  whole  political  and  social  fabric. 


^' STAND   BY  THE   FLAG!" 


THE   STORY   OF   A    PATRIOTIC   SONG. 


FORTY  YEARS  a^'O  the  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
as  an  exi)ression  of  the  i)atriotic  feeling  of  the 
country,  was  at  its  best.  The  great  men  of  the  day 
contributed  their  services  by  delivering  orations 
conimemorative  of  American  Indei)endence:  Web- 
ster Clay  and  Benton,  and,  in  our  own  state,  Silas 
Wright.  Governor  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Governor  Sey- 
mour and  Wm.  H.  Seward  had  delivered  orations 
worthy  of  the  cause  and  worthy  of  themselves.  One 
of  these  patriotic  meetings  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  this  state,  in  the  year  1858,  in  the  largest 
public  building  in  the  city.  But  who  the  orator 
was  on  that  occasion  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  imag- 
ine the  oration  itself  left  no  permanent  impression. 
But  one  feature  of  that  gathering  has  not  been  for- 
gotten ncr  soon  will  be.  When  the  orator  had  lapsed 
into  silence  and  the  plaudits  had  ceased,  "  a  poem 
by  Mr.  John  N.  Wilder  "  was  announced  by  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Wilder  at  that  time,  I  think,  had 
scarcely  reached  40  years.  He  was  known  as  a  rising- 
lawyer,  as  a  poet  who  had  contributed  a  number  of 
verses  which  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  ;  and  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  high 
character  and  an  American  through  and  through. 
Mr.  Wilder  possessed  a  very  flexible  and  sympa- 
thetic voice  with  very  clear  enunciation,  which  he 
could  use  with  fine  effect. 

From  the  recital  of  tlie  very  first  stanza  the  inter- 
est of  the  audience  was  at  once  aroused.  ''  Stand  by 
the  Flag  !  "  was  the  legend,  the  inspiring  motto  of 
his  poem.  First  the  stars,  then  the  stripes,  came 
in  review;  then  the  appeal  to  "  Old  Glory  "  in  his- 
tory, so  vitally  connected  with  our  national  life; 
and  as  he  slowly  and  effectively  recited  the  poem 
the  interest  of  the  audience,  attested  by  the  perfect 
stillness  that  prevailed,  increased,  until  when  he 
closed  with  the  fine  couplet  of  the  conclutling  stanza 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  broke  out  in  prolonged 
cheering,  handkerchiefs  w^ere  waved,  and  the  entire 
audience  seemed  lifted  to  its  feet  as  the  cheering 
continued.  I  never  saw  a  finer  exhibition  of  an 
aroused  imtriotic  feeling  than  was  manifested  at 
that  time;  it  made  the  celebration,  the  poet  and  his 
Ijoem  memorable  in  old  Albany's  annals.  A  sad  and 
additional  impressiveness  was  given  the  occasion  by 
the  fact  that  just  eleven  days  after  delivering  his 
poem — on  the  15th  of  July,  1858,  —Mr.  Wilder  died 
in  tlie  full  promise  of  his  early  manhood. 

Five  years  later,  in  December,  18G3,  the  writer  of 
this,  then  serving  on  the  staff  of  that  grand  old 
soldier.  General  G(H)rge  H.  Thomas,  was  on  duty  at 
Chattanooga,  occupying  with  Gen(n-al  A.  J.  Mac- 
kay,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  army,  a  house  on 
Cameron  Hill  as  headcpiartctrs.     The  army  was  re- 
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cuperating  after  the  hard  fought,  brilliantly  won 
battle,  when  Thomas  and  his  army  covered  them- 
selves with  glorj\  Officers  and  men  were  being 
ordered  to  the  front  to  take  the  places  of  those  killed 
in  battle  or  lying  in  the  hospitals.  One  day  there 
strolled  into  our  headquarters  Captain  Wm.  F. 
Hartz,  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  regular  army, 
and  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
He  had  just  arrived,  having  been  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Thomas,  and  by  him  to  General  Mackay, 
for  assignment  to  duty.  After  the  usual  salutations 
had  been  exchanged  Hartz  proceeded  to  give  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  himself.  He  was  in  Texas  when 
war  was  declared,  and  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
state  was  captured  by  the  forces  of  Earl  Van  Dorn 
and  held  a  x^^^^^ner  until  he  had  been  exchanged. 
Then,  having  finished  the  account  of  his  experience, 
he  started  up  and  said,  "Now  I  will  give  you  i 
song;  "  and  in  a  clear  sonorous  teiu>r — for  he  had 
a  fine  voice — to  the  well  known  Knghsh  air  '"  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer,"  Hartz  proceeded  to  sing — 

"  Stand  by  the  Flag  !    Ita  stars,  like  lueteoi-s  ijU^aiuiug, 
Have  lighted  Arctie  ieehorgH,  St^uthorn  st»tiH, 

And  slu.iio  respoiisivo  to  tlie  stormy  iH^juuing 
Of  old  Areturus  ami  the  Ploiudes." 


STAND  BY  run  flag. 
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STAND    BY  THE   FLAG!'^* 


WonlH  by  John  Nkmioi-a.s  Wil.Dicit. 
}yith  Hjyirit. 


MUHi(5  by  MAItlillAL    H.   I5UIMIT. 


^^ 


P 


l.  Stand  by  the.  Klaj; !  lis  Stiirs,  like,  iiic,  -  tcorH  glcuiniiiji, 
L\  Sland  by  llic.  Fbin  !  On  liiiul  iuul  o  -  ('.ciiu  -  bil  -  low, 
3.  Stand   by      tbc  Fla<;,     tbo'di'Uth-.sbotH  round  it       rut, -Ih-, 
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With  tlu'ir  last  blcHs-ing  ])aHS(;d  it       on         to  you. 

The     quiv'ring  lance  and  glit-t'ring  bay    -   o   -  net. 
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the  Flag!  Its  Stripes  have streani'd in  glo  -  ry,  To  foes  a  fear,  to  friends  a  fes  -  tal  -  r(»l)e; 
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And  spread  in    ryth-mic    lines  the      sa  -  cred    sto  -  ry  Of    Free-doms  tri-nm]>hs  o  -  ver      all      the    globe. 

And   their     im  -  pe  -   rial  shades  still  hov  -  er     o'er     it, —      A      guard   ce  -  les  -  tial  from  Om  -  nip  -   o  -   tence. 
That     it     shall  float    un    -    til      th'e  -  ter  -  nal  niorn-ing         Pales  in      its    glo  -  ries    all    the    lights    of     Time! 
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stand  by  the  Flag  !    Its  stars,  like  meteors  gleaming. 
Have  lighted  Arctic  icebergs,  Southern  seas, 

And  shone  responsive  to  the  stormy  beaming 
Of  old  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades. 

Stand  by  the  Flag  !    Its  stripes  have  streamed  in  glory, 

To  foes  a  fear,  to  friends  a  festal  robe. 
And  spread  in  rhythmic  lines  the  sacred  story 

Of  Freedom's  triumphs  over  all  the  globe. 

Stand  by  the  Flag  !  on  land  and  ocean  billow, 
By  it  your  fathers  stood,  unmoved  and  true  ; 

Living,  defended  ;  dying,  from  their  pillow 
With  their  last  blessing  passed  it  on  to  you  ! 


Stand  by  the  Flag  !    Immortal  heroes  bore  it 
Through  sulphurous  smoke,  deep  moat,  and  armed  de- 
fence ; 

And  their  imperial  shades  still  hover  o'er  it, — 
A  guard  celestial  from  Omnipotence. 

Stand  by  the  Flag  though  death  shots  round  it  rattle. 
And  underneath  its  waving  folds  have  met 

In  all  the  dread  array  of  sanguine  battle 
The  quivering  lance  and  glittering  bayonet  ! 

Stand  by  the  Flag,  all  doubt  and  danger  scorning  ! 

Believe,  with  courage  firm  and  faith  sublime. 
That  it  shall  float  until  the  eternal  morning 

Pales  in  its  glories  all  the  lights  of  Time  ! 
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When  he  had  finished  his  singing — and  he  gave  us 
all  the  verses,  my  snri)rise  and  interest  increasing  to 
the  end — he  said,  "  Isn't  that  a  good  song  to  write  V  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "it  is;  and  I  thought  so  when 
I  heard  it  recited  by  its  author,  Mr.  John  N. 
Wilder,  in  Albany,  five  years  ago."  And  then  I 
gave  the  little  company  there  assembled  an  account 
of  Mr.  Wilder's  recital  of  his  poem,  as  given  above. 
Subsecpiently  it  was  again  and  again  sung  in  that 
little  headquarters  house,  and  on  one  occasion,  as  I 
recall,  by  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  the  well-known 
composer  of  this  city,  who  was  then  on  staft"  duty  in 
Chattanooga.  Mr.  Millard  died  in  this  city  a  few 
years  ago.  How  Captain  Hartz  became  familiar  with 
the  poem  I  do  not  know.  The  many  readers  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  delightful  books  will  be 
interested  in  learning  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.    John  N.    Wilder,   and    that    she    has    kindly 


allowed  the  Review  to  reproduce  the  cameo  por- 
trait of  her  father. 

It  has  been  felt  by  the  writer  of  these  lines  that 
so  fine  a  poem,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  revival 
of  patriotism,  should  be  better  known  to  the  public, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  dependent  upon  an  Eng- 
lish melody  for  its  expression.  And  I  am  very  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  supplied  by  the 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  give  it  wide 
circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  his  magazine.  It  is  hoped  that  the  music 
on  the  page  preceding  will  not  be  found  ill-adapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  noble  ode, 
whose  distinctively  American  character,  with  the 
total  absence  of  any  sectionalism,  will  surely  com- 
mend it  to  the  favor  of  intelligent,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans everywhere.  Marshal  H.  Bright. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  June,  1896. 


DR.    GRAY'S  TRIBUTE   TO   MAJOR   BRIGHT. 


The  other  day  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Interior 
paid  his  respects  to  Major  Marshal  H.  Bright  in  the 
following  characteristic  sentences  : 

\Ye  do  not  know  the  military  history  of  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Work^  only  that  he  was  in  the  war, 
and  came  out  of  it  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Then 
we  learned  that  he  was  employed  in  a  place  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  a  New  York  bank.  But  he  had  the 
fatal  gift  of — literary  beauty,  and  it  led  him  into  the 
by  and  forbidden  paths  of  religious  journalism.  We  sup- 
pose he  amused  himself  out  of  banking  hours  by  writing. 
At  any  rate  his  talent  attracted  attention,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  inclination.  It  was  quite  a  surprise  for  him 
when  he  was  called  for — but  it  was  one  of  those  military 
surprises  which  usually  result  in  a  capture.  We  cannot 
locate  the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  religious  journalism 
accurately,  but  think  it  was  in  the  year  18T3  ;  and  very 
soon  every  journalist  knew  that  a  new,  original,  forcible 
and  very  bright  pen  had  reinforced  the  craft.  In  1875 
we  met  the  Major  in  New  York,  and  found  him  as  tak- 
ing personally  as  he  was  in  literature.  His  widowed 
mother  was  one  of  the  most  refined  and  lovely  of  ladies, 
and  to  her  he  was  devoting  his  life.  Never  was  a  mother 
more  blest  in  a  son,  and  never  was  a  son  more  devoted 
to  a  mother.  They  were,  both  of  them,  charming  peo- 
ple, and  one  would  look  far  for  a  more  pleasing  picture 
than  of  a  mother  whose  every  wish  was  anticipated  by 
a  son.  She  died  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  close  of  a 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age.  We  remember  an  inci- 
dent, perhaps,  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  when  one  of 
the  religious  papers  disparaged  Major  Bright  personally. 
Then  came  a  testimonial  which  had  not  before,  in  our 
observation,  been  given  to  a  religious  editor.  The  at- 
tack was  sharply  and  simultaneously  resented  by  aboiit 
a  dozen  religious  papers  ;  and  a  promi)t  and  anii)le  ix\mA- 
ogy  was  made.  This  demonstrat«Hl,  in  an  unexpected 
way,  the  hearty  good- will  in  which  the  Major  was  held 
})y  his  contemporaries— and  yet  nobody  is  more  cajjuble 
of  taking  care  of  himself  in  a  literary  scriinningt'i  than 
ho.     Ho  has  come  olf  decidedly  first  best  in  all  rhat  we 


have  noticed,  during  the  near  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Christian  Work  has  long  been  a  great  paper,  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  the  proprietor,  holding  the  same  editorial  relation 
to  it  that  Mr.  Bowen  held  to  the  Independent.  For  many 
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years  Major  Briglit  lias  only  bpen  rt>sponsible  for  the 
editorial  columns.  His  lu)me  and  study  are  in  Tarryttnvu, 
on  the  Hudson.  There  he  does  his  work  in  u  sunny 
room,  into  the  open  windows  of  whicli,  in  summer,  tttvit 
the  breeztvs,  the  rustle  of  lt>aves  and  bird-song.  Tht» 
walls  are  lined  with  book-shelves.  He  k»»eps  a  neat  and 
ordeily  table — a  rarity  among  t>ditors— and  si>  gt»ts  mi>rt» 
than  tlu^  usual  share  i>f  brightm^ss  out  of  life  fi>r  himself 
and  for  his  n^adt^rs. 


THH   SOUTH   AMHKICAN    P(JHTS. 


P.Y    HHZHKIAH    BUTTHRWORTH. 


SOME  of  the  most  beautiful  and  .syiiii)ath<!ti(-  in- 
terpretations of  life  in  verse  tliat  have  been 
made  during-  recent  years  have  come  from  the  pens 
of  the  Latin  American  poets,  and  yet  these  'Ariters 
are  but  little  read  outside  of  their  own  countries. 
The  list  of  those  who  have  written  inspired  poems  in 
the  present  generation  in  the  mellow  and  melodious 
language  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes  is  long,  and  it 
includes  those  whose  personal  history  has  been  as 
remarkable  and  picturesque  as  the  work  that  they 
have  produced ;  in  South  America  the  poems  that 
have  found  favor  have  been  voices  of  life;  the  ex- 
I)erience  has  been  the  soil  of  the  orchid,  and  the 
reason  for  it ;  in  the  land  of  picture  and  bloom,  of 


CARLOS   GUIDO   Y   SPANO, 

The  Longfellow  of  Argentina. 

the  billowy  pampas  and  the  gleaming  Andes, 
poems  are  the  creations  of  what  the  singers  have  felt 
or  done:  they  h>loom. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  to  Chili  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Senor  Don 
i  -i  la  Barra,  the  friend  of  Balmaceda,  and  once  the 
Cxiilian  minister  to  England,  the  author  of  several 
books  on  Greek  forms  of  verse  and  on  rhythmic  ex- 
X)ression,  one  of  the  most  courtly  and  scholarly  men 
in  literature.  He  wrote  the  grand  ode  which  opened 


th(!  Chilian  exposition,  one  of  the  few  of  tlic  po(;ti(; 
interpretaticms  of  art  and  science  tliat  in  recent 
times  have  Ixum  ad(!<inat(;  to  ntally  great  occasions. 
In  this  ode  one  hears  th(;  music  of  thf;  march  of 
machinery,  and  finds  his  heart  in  the  new  trium- 
phant progress,  and  sees  the  soul  of  the  living  and 
inspiring  age: 

A  abrirso  va  (;1  palenquo  ; 
LoK  emboltjs  so  a.jitan 
I  unisonos  i)alpitan 
Los  i)echos  i  las  maquinas 
En  ritmico  latir. 

Salve  :   triunfal  Industria 
Divinidad  incruenta  I— 
En  tu  crisol  fermenta, 
Obra  de  nuevos  Cif-lopes, 
Radiante  el  porvenir. 

Aprestanos  las  alaa 
Del  condor  eminente, 
I  en  tu  taller  ardiente 
Vigor  halle  el  espiritu 
I  el  pueblo  libertad. 

Venid,  naciones  todas  I. 
La  luz  i  la  esperiencia 
Del  arte  i  de  la  ciencia 
En  armoniosa  sintesis 
Amigas  desplegad. 

In  this  musical  verse  one  feels  the  agitated  ma- 
chinery, and  its  harmonious  rhythms,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  the  noble  exclamation : 

Hail,  Triumphal  Industry  ! 

Divinity,  without  bloodshed  ! 

In  thy  crystal  fermament. 

Go  forth  the  works  of  the  new  Cyclops 

Resplendent  ! 

The  wings  of  the  condor  are  made  to  gleam  over 
the  great  workshop  of  human  progress,  and  vrith 
this  vision  in  his  imagination,  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared for  the  force  of  the  line : 

Come,  all  nations  ! 

I  met  in  Buenos  Ayres  Senor  Carlos  Guido  y^ 
Spano,  the  Longfellow  of  Argentina,  a  most  lovely 
and  beautiful  character,  whose  identification  of  his 
work  with  his  life  is  as  marked.  He  won  the  heart 
of  the  Argentines  by  his  sympathy  with  the  public 
suffering  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1871'- 
He  is  an  old  man  now  ;  he  has  come  out  of  life  in 
public  service  with  clean  hands,  and  like  many  who- 
have  lived  for  others,  has  not  accumulated  a  for- 
tune for  himself.  But  he  has  gained  that  which  is 
more  than  material  wealth.  The  people  of  the 
puri)le  republic  are  very  proud  of  their  venerable 
poet,  of  his  philanthropy  and  integrity,  as  well  as 
his  verse,  and  they  are  about  to  present  to  him  a 
home  and  a  tribute  out  of  their  ample  purses,  that 
he  who  has  loved  them  may  pass  his  serene  old  age 
amid  the  evidences  of  their  grateful  affection.     He 
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has  a  beautiful  face,  refined  by  the  sympathies  of 
liis  thoujj:ht  anil  heart,  and  one  that  recalls  Longfel- 
low at  seventy  years  of  a^e.  There  are  few  poets 
whose  lives  have  been  more  ideal. 

I  shall  never  forget  some  of  his  thoughts  when 
he  graciously  allowed  some  Americans  to  make  him 
a  visit. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  with  a  face  of  illumi- 
nation, ■■  what  the  value  of  my  verse  may  be,  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  the  ])eople  love  me,  and  in  that  I  am 
content."  The  words  have  the  spirit  of  a  ])oem,  and 
they  could  have  been  spoken  only  by  one  who  had 
made  a  noble  poem  of  his  own  life. 

He  was  born  in  18'29.  His  fatlier  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  liberation.  Looking  up  to  the 
picture  of  San  Martin,  the  liberator  of  Argentina, 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  that  of  his  father,  who  was 
an  inspiration  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  he 
said:  •*  My  father  was  an  eminent  man  in  his  day; 
he  was  better  than  that,  he  was  a  good  man." 

He  called  himself  "  a  child  of  the  people.*'  He 
has  modestly  named  his  poetical  works  "  Hojas  al 
Viento  "  (Leaves  to  the  Wind). 

The  South  American  verse  is  largely  confined  to 
three  subjects,  patriotism,  love  and  the  soul.     Senor 


American  poems,  and  those  forms  are  well  worthy 
of  study  and  imitation.  The  South  American  poets 
usually  makt!  their  rhythms  after  the  inspiration  of 
the  compelling  theme ;  they  sing  as  the  joy  of  the 


EDUARDO    DE   LA    BARRA, 

Chilian  Poet. 

Don  de  la  Barra  has  written  a  notable  work,  pub- 
lished in  Santiago  de  Chili,  1787,  on  "  Elenu^ntos  de 
Metrica  Castellana  "  (Ehiuients  of  Castilian  Metres), 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  art  of  the  Iberian  tongue. 
There  is  great  beauty  in  the  forms  of  many  South 


STATUE  OF  SAN  MARTIN  AT  BUENOS  AYRES, 

The  Liberator  of  Argentina,  Chili  and  Peru. 

day  makes  the  vibration  of  the  wing  of  the  bird,  as 
the  winds  find  the  reeds,  and  the  brook  flows.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  verse  from  a  Venezuelan 
poet: 

ESPERANZA. 

Seest  thou  yon  lone  and  silent  tomb. 
Where  bloom  the  flowers  and  children  play  ? 
I  see — but  ah,  I  have  my  Hope 
Xot  there— but  far,  far,  far  away  ! 

Seest  thou  yon  cloud  of  azure  hue 
On  heavens  fair  bosom  sport  and  play  ? 
I  see— but  ah,  I  have  my  Hope 
Not  there— but  far.  far,  far  away  ! 

Nor  mossy  tomb,  nor  changirig  sky 
Can  be  my  rest,  nor  thought  can  stay, 
For  while  God  lives,  I  have  my  Hope, 
Not  here — but  far,  far,  far  away  I 

The  rhythm  here  is  mellowed  by  repetitions,  and 
takes  the  color  and  music  of  the  theme  and  thought. 
So  also  in  the  following  forms  of  the  lieroic  sonnet : 

gOemes. 

En  su  corcel  con  imi)etu  lanzado, 
En  la  diestra  la  espada  rof  ulgente, 
Noble  el  semblauto,  altivo  el  continente 
Cuza  veloz  el  paladin  osado. 

De  Vilcapujio  vengador  airado, 
Avanza  con  la  furia  del  torrento, 

Y  en  el  confuso  batallar  ardiento 
Triunfante  ajita  su  pendon  saurrado. 

I  Giiemes  no  ha  muorto  I   su  horoismo  auu  latt*  ' 
So  alzara  de  la  tuniba  que  lo  enciorra 
Si  el  patrioticc)  espiritu  so  al>ate 

Y  estnMUt^fiondo  la  argontiua  tit>rra, 
Convocara  con  su  cliu-in  la  gucrra 
Otra  vez,  sus  c*<ntaurt>s  al  ciun\)Ht»< 
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And  in  those  i^opnlar  love  verHes : 

Ri^forro  loH  ciiiniiioM  Holitjii'ioH 

Si«iiupr(5  i»(MiHuii<l<)  on  ti  : 
Tu,  tMi  taiito,  h1«^k>'**  '">  iu(^(li()  (1<*1  hnllicio, 

i  No  t(*  iiciKM'diiH  (lt<  mi ! 

Huyo  <lt^  111  <-iu(lu(l  t  Miiiultilosu 

Si(Mni)r»i  i)tMi.siiiul<»  tni  ti : 
Tu.  «Mi  tiinto,  iil'aiui,  .sonrioudo  acjiso, 

;  No  t(i  iicutu'diis  (1(1  ml ! 

Por  los  aitioH  (U'Hi(M*tos  voi  (U-niiito, 

Sieinpro  poiiHiiiulo  on  ti : 
Tu,  en  tanto,  rocorriondo  Ioh  .jardinos 

;  No  te  acuordas  do  mi ! 

Mas  cuando  suona  la  campana  nn  dia 

Doblando  .iunto  a  ti  ,* 
•Ciiando  paso  mi  onti(UTO  por  tu  calle, 

;  To  acordaras  do  m,i ! 


I  walk  in  solitary  ways 

Always  thinking  of  thee. 
Thou,  gay  in  tho  midst  of  the  crowd, 

Dost  not  think  of  me. 


But,  when  the  passing  bell  one  day 

Shall  toll  near  to  thee, 
And  my  form  is  borne  through  the  street. 

Then  wilt  thou  think  of  me  ! 

And    in  these,  even  more  dulcet  and  melodious 

rhythms : 

Compare  tus  ojos 
Con  esos  luceros, 
Que,  temblando  siempre  cuando  tu  los  miras, 
Alumbran  el  cielo. 

Comparo  tus  labios 
Con  esas  violetas, 
Que,  temblando  siempre  cuando  tii  las  tocas, 
Perfuman  la  tierra. 

Comparo  tu  alma 
Con  las  mariposas, 
Que,  temblando  siempre  cuando  tu  las  cojes, 
Mueren  en  la  sombra. 

I  compare  thy  eyes 
With  those  lights, 
Which  trembling  always  when  thou  admirest  them, 
Illume  the  Heaven. 

I  compare  thy  lips 
With  those  violets. 
Which  trembling  always  when  thou  touchest  them, 
Perfume  the  earth. 

I  compare  thy  life 
To  those  butterflies. 
Which  trembling  always  when  thou  hurtest  them. 
Die  in  the  shade. 

As  remarkable  as  it  may  seem  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  South  American  literature,  the  Latin 
American  poets  are  almost  as  numerous  as  their  or- 
chids of  verse.  When,  at  a  literary  meeting,  I 
asked  an  Argentine  writer,  what  books  I  should  read 
in  order  to  become  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  coun- 
try, he  said:  "There  are  many;  you  should  read 
our  poets  first ;  1  will  send  you  to-morrow  a  list  of 
the  authors  of  books  that  I  think  you  ought  to 
study  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  liter- 
ary spirit  of  our  republics."  I  will  give  here  the 
memoranda  that  he  sent  me,  without  alteration.  It 
contained  the  names  and  works  of  many  Argentine 
writers  of  whom  I  had  not  so  much  as  heard.     I 


iriado  a  study  of  it  for  tliose  Wf>rkM  that  most  ajj- 
pcahid  to  iii«;.  Ah  the  author  was  a  n;(;ognized  au- 
thority in  works  of  literary  art  and  value,  my  read- 
ers who  would  Ixigiu  th(;  like  study,  may  find  sug- 
gestions and  dinictions  in  it — most  of  these  SpanlKJi 
American  authors  are  Argentines,  the  product  of  a 
single  republic: 

Vi(5ont(!  Fichil  Ij()I)oh — historiador  y  literato, 

Vincent(i  (>.  Qu(!Hada — litemto. 

Carlos  Guido  y  Spano — jioeta  mutable—"  Hoja.s  al 
viento." 

Jose  Marmol— literato  y  poeta  -obras  Amalia — El  per- 
egrino,  etc. 

Nicolas  Avellantda— constitucionalista. 

Pedro  Goyena— coiistitucionalista  y  escritor. 

Jos^  Manuel  Estrada — constitucionalista. 

Bartolome  Mitre — historiador,  poeta  y  traductor 
(Dante). 

Jose  Maria  Pas — historiador  (sus  celebres  memorias). 

Domingo  F.  Sarmiento — escritor  notable  (Civilizacioii 
y  Barbarie  y  muchas  obras  de  educacion.) 

Eduardo  Gutierres — escritor  (costumbres  criolla.s). 

Estanislas  S.  Zeballos — literato  (Hayne— E.spevicion  a 
la  Pami),  etc.). 

Esteban  Echeverria — poeta— obras  (La  Cantiva)  (Avel- 
laneda)  (Levantamiento  del  Sud)  (Don  Juan)  y  poesias 
liricos  corao  "  Canto  al  Plata." 

Miguel  Cane — literato. 

Osvaldo  Manasco — escritor. 

Joaquin  Gonzales — literato. 

Luis  Domingues — historiador  argentino. 

Saldias — historiador  argentino  '•  Historia  de  Rosas." 

Lucio  V.  Mansilla — literato  (sus  celebres  "  Causeries"). 

Jose  M.  Moreno — codificador. 

Nicolas  Calvo — constitucionalista. 

Miguel  Navaro  Viola — literato. 

Eduardo  Wilde— escritor. 

Luis  V.  Varela — literato. 

Marcos  Sastre— escritor  notable  de  obras  de  educacion 
primaria. 

Pastor  Obligado — escritor. 

Rafael  Obligado — poeta—"  Santos  Vega." 

Joaquin  Castellanos— poeta— escritor. 

Calixto  Oyuela — poeta. 

Juan  Maria  Gutierres — poeta. 

Ventura  de  la  Vega — poeta — •'  El  Cesar  "  y  otros. 

Angel  J.  Carranza — historiador  argentino. 

Juan  M.  Larsen — escritor  y  literato. 

Vicente  Lopes  y  Planes — poeta  (Triunfo  Argentine) 
Himno  Nacional. 

Esteban  de  Luca  —  poeta  —  Arpa  perdida  y  otras 
poesias. 

Olegario  V.  Andrade — poeto — Prometeo — Nido  de  con- 
dores— Vuelta  al  Hogar. 

Dean  Funes —Historiador  "sus  ensayos." 

Juan  Cruz  Varela — poeta — "  Batalla  de  Ituzaingo  "  y 
otras. 

Florencio  Varela — escritor  y  poeta. 

Alberdi — celebre  jurisconsulto. 

Veles  Sarsfield— codificador  y  periodista. 

Guillermo  Rawson — orador. 

Kicardo  Gutierres — poeta — "  Salmo  de  la  vida  " — etc. 

Mamerto  Esque — orador  sagrado — literato. 

Labarden — poeta — "  Lucia  Miranda  "  drama. 

Estanilas  Del  Campo  —  poeta  —  "  Fausts  "  relacion 
criolla. 

Leopoldo  Dias — poeta. 
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Gervasio  Meiules— poeta. 
Rafael  Memles — j)oeta. 
Martin  Coronatlo — literate). 
Manuela  Gorriti — escritora  notable. 
Mariano  Pelliza— historiador. 
Carlos  Uriarte— literato. 

Eugenio C'anibateres— escritor — "  Silvidosde  mi  vago," 
etc. 
Oristobulo  Del  Valle — orador  y  jurisconsiilto. 
Aniancio  Alcorta — constitncionalista. 
Enri(iue  E.  Rivarola — literato. 
Andres  Lamas  — historiador. 
Jose  Tonias  Guido-  historiador. 
Jose  Nicolas  Matierys— literato. 
Benigno  T.  Martines — historiador. 
Martin  Garcia  Meron — poeta. 

The  memoranda  should  be  useful  to  the  librarian, 
for  the  study  of  South  American  literature,  now 
limited  to  a  few  people,  must  soon  be  greatly  en- 
larged, with  the  new  educational  and  commercial 
progress.  Edwin  Arnold  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  greatest  development  of  the  three  Americas  is 
likely  to  take  place  on  the  plains  and  table  lands  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  writer  of  "  Social  Evolution  '' 
has  a  like  view.  "Buenos  Ayres,"  said  the  great 
educational  President,  Sarmiento,  the  friend  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Horace  Mann,  **  will  one  day 
become  the  greatest  city  in  either  America,''  The 
prophecy  may  not  come  true,  but  the  city  of  the 
purple  seas,  skies,  and  cattle  kingdoms,  is  already 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  all  America,  and 
her  literature  is  following  her  Italian  sense  of  Art. 
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The  most  romantic  of  the  Argentine  poets  is 
Don  Estevan  Echeverria,  whose  Gouchor  like  soul, 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  pampas,  and  interpreted 


DOMINGO  F.    SA.RMIENT0, 
Argentine  Author,  Educator  and  Statesman. 

^neas  did  not  end  his  journey  at  Rome ;  he  is  build- 
ing a  new  empire  under  the  Andes,  and  if  this  em- 
]nre  does  not  fulfill  th(!>  visions  of  the  i)rophetic 
writers  that  W(;  have  (pioted.  it  iimpn^stionably  will 
develop  a  great  future,  and  the  iris  of  it  is  already 
in  the  sky. 


LUIS   DOMINGUEZ, 

Argentine  Poet  and  Statesman. 

it  to  the  world.  His  home  was  the  saddle,  and  his 
Parnassus  the  purple  splendors  of  the  plains.  He 
Sling  as  he  flew  on  his  steed;  the  muses  followed 
him.  He  felt  the  heart  of  nature  beat,  and  what  be 
felt,  he  wrote.  He  lived  when  barbarism  was  dying, 
and  the  new  age  of  civilization  was  flinging  into  the 
air  the  golden  spears  of  the  dawn.  His  early  fancies 
made  of  little  account  the  restrictions  of  the  critic. 
"A  Savage  of  the  Pampas."  he  made  a  voyage  to 
France,  and  his  studies  in  the  wandering  gave  to 
his  after  work  a  certain  coloring  of  sentiment  and 
philosophy.  In  his  poem  "  La  Cantiva,"  he  de- 
scribes the  vast  and  solemn  pampas,  and  the  origi- 
nality and  sweep  of  his  theme,  and  the  force  of  his 
picturing  will  ever  give  the  work  a  fascination 
which  belongs  to  true  interpretation,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  defects. 

Don  Luis  Domingues.  poet,  literator  and   Argen 
tine  statesman  was  born  in   HutMios  Ayivs.     After 
the    time    wIkmi    he   published    his  tirst    pot«nis    he 
engaged  himself  in  numt>roiis  pot'tic  stiulitvs,  for  the 
inspiration   and   correction   of    liis   style      lU*    pro 
diiced    many    forms   of  lyrii'ul  pot>ms;  ami  songs  v»f 
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love — of  liis  country  and  doiiieHtic  life,  with  eciuul 
power,  and  d(^s(n-ib<Ml  witli  rare  skill  tho  natural 
history  and  eustonis  of  his  own  land.  B(^sides  his 
articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Plata,  Ik^  produc(«l 
works  of  merit,  among  others  the  history  of  Arg(»n- 
tina.  He  was  enp^aged  in  public  work  in  Uruguay 
and  Argentina.  He  was  active  in  the  national  and 
provincial  congresses  of  his  own  country,  and  was 
eminent  for  patriotism,  social  position  and  worth  of 
character.  He,  for  a  time,  filled  the  office  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  to  Peru. 

Don  Jose  Marniol,  whose  beautiful  tomb  is  a 
shrine  in  the  marble  walls  of  the  Recoleta  of  the 
Palermo  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  of  gentle  blood.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  librarian  of  his  native  city. 
He  had  the  poetic  fire  of  Echeverria ;  he  felt  the 
grandeur  of  his  native  skies,  seas,  plains  and  moun- 
tains, but  he  united  a  refined  culture  with  his  work, 
and  tamed  his  glowing  visions  with  the  law  of  art. 
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BERNARDINO  RIVADAVIA, 

First  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 


It  is  delightful  to  listen 
affluent  interpreter,  as  he 
''Tropics:  " 


to  this  sympathetic  and 
touches  his  chords  to  the 


The  Tropics— shining  palace  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
Whose  founts  of  life  o'er  all  creation  pour 
Their  wealth  of  splendor  and  their  vital  power! 

When  Nature  saw  her  third  creation  fail 
She  fled  the  poles  and  to  the  Tropics  climbed. 
Ood  said  "  Enough  "—She  was  the  future  world 

■She  caught  his  breath,  and  his  reflected  eye, 
And  set  on  high  her  primal  throne  of  light 
Bathed  in  the  amber  of  celestial  air. 


She  Hhoworod  r<)H<!H,  opod  her  cryHtal  HpringH, 
H«»r  fliicHt  carjMtt  slm  with  lilioH  Hpr«*ad, 
Aii<i  myrtlM  Mow«;rH,  iiiid  fllWvl  tlm  tr<M'H 
Willi  winged  HongH,  and  net  her  Ijoundn 
Witli  i'iv(M'H  longer  than  tlie  tides  of  sea. 

It  is  a  strange  event  in  the  history  of  tlie  literature 
of  the  lands  of  the  Southern  Cross,  that  Salav«*rry, 
the  soldier,  whose  end  was  tragic;,  slK)uld  have 
written  the  stirring  i>eace  poem  of  his  own,  or  of  any 
age.  In  this  poem  the  grand  pulse  beat  for  human- 
ity is  expressed  in  martial  words  tliat  lose  their  force 
by  translation: 

"  Ye  warriors  of  freedom  ye  champions  of  right, 
Sheathe  your  swords  to  sweet  harmony's  strains. 

No  bayonet  should  gleam  and  no  soldier  should  fight 
Where  Liberty  glorious  reigns. 

"  Melt  yoiir  lances  to  jjlough.shares,  your  swords  into  spades. 

And  furrow  for  harvests  your  ijlains. 
No  shock  of  the  battle  should  startle  the  shades 

Where  glorious  Liberty  reigns. 

"  But  Plenty  should  follow  where  Peace  leads  the  way, 

And  Beneficence  waken  her  strains, 
Let  the  war  bugles  cease  and  the  peace  minstrels  play 

Where  Liberty  glorious  reigns. 

"  Nor  honor  is  won  from  battlefield  red, 

Nor  glory  from  tumult  and  strife, 
That  soldier  is  only  by  godlike  thought  led 

Who  offers  his  country  his  life." 

Don  Juan  Godoy  whose  sublime  and  glorious  ode 
to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  will  compare  with 
Coleridge's  "Hymn  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni," 
was  born  in  Mendoza,  in  1873.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  later  South  American  poets.  At 
Mendoza,  San  Martin  organized  his  army  for  the 
liberation  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  trans- An  dine 
route  starts  from  here,  at  first  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Mendoza  River.  The  Cordillera  here  is 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  over  it  looms  the 
stupendous  dome  of  Tupungato,  in  its  winter  of 
eternal  silence,  sheeted  with  spotless  snow.  Beyond 
it  rises  Aconcagua,  higher  than  Mont  Blanc  would 
be  were  it  to  wear  Mt.  Washington  for  a  hood — and 
whose  base  is  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean 
world.  The  sight  of  these  peaks  probably  became  a 
haunting  vision  to  Godoy,  and  although  before  such 
a  theme,  language  struggles  for  utterance,  he  pro- 
duced a  most  sublime  apostrophe,  one  that  to  read  is 
an  eternal  recollection.  His  thoughts  in  this  ode  can 
be  produced,  but  the  music  of  the  poem  can  only  be 
known  through  the  Spanish  tongue,  as  witness  the 
opening  lines : 

En  que  tiempo,  en  cual  dia.  6  en  que  hova. 
No  es  grandioso,  soberbio  e  imponente 
Altisima  montana, 
Tu  aspecto  majestoso  ! 
Grande,  si  el  primer  rayo  de  la  aurora 
Se  refleja  en  las  nieves  de  tu  frente 
Grande,  si  desde  in  medio  del  espacio 
El  sol  las  illumina. 
Y  magnifico,  en  fin,  si  en  el  ocaso. 
Tras  de  la  onda  salada  y  cristalina, 
Su  disco  fefulgente  se  ha  escondido 
Dejando  en  tu  alta  cumbre, 
Alg,un  rayo  de  luz  que  nos  alumbre, 
Aunque  no  veamos  ya  de  do  ha  partido. 
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Mighty  Cordilleras, 
When  c'ouies  the  ht>xir  when  thoo  I  do  not  find, 
Majestif,  grand,  siiblimi'. 
(Tvaiid  when  the  sun's  first  ray 
Tliy  \)r()\v  t)f  snow  reflects  ; 
Glorious,  in  space,  when  high  ascends  the  sun  ; 
Magniticent,  at  last,  when  leaves  the  sun  thy  peaks, 
Gleaming  in  splendor  o'er  the  crystal  waves  ! 

Some  of  the  thoughts  of  this  apostrophe,  which  is 
really  an  c^de  to  liberty,  have  an  awesome  sublimity: 

The  Condor  in  his  flight 

Leaves  clouds  behind  him, 

And  ascends  the  skies. 

But  has  never  left 

The  imi^ress  of  his  gory  talons 

On  thy  crests  of  snow  I 

Again : 

What  were  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus 

The  Pyrenees,  the  Atlas  and  the  Apennines 

If  they  were  neigh\)ors  to  thy  front 

O  Chimhorazo  I 

Immense  Cordilleras, 
Where  the  ice  sheds  not  a  rain  drop. 
In  the  blaze  of  day,  but  whose  pedestal 
Uplifts  a  peak  colossal,  that  appears 
The  pillar  of  the  firmament. 

The  female  poet  who  has  the  South  American  ear 
and  favor  is  Dona  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda 
who  was  born  in  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  in  1816. 
She  caught  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  her  poems  is  a  sonnet  to  Washington. 

A  WASHINGTON. 

No  en  lo  j)asado  a  tu  virtud  modelo, 
Ni  copia  al  porvenir  dara  la  historia, 
Xi  el  laurel  immortal  de  tu  victoria 
Marchitaran  los  siglos  en  su  vuelo. 

Si  con  rasgos  de  sangre  guarda  el  suelo 
Del  coloso  del  Sena  la  memoria, 
Cual  astro  puro  brillara  tu  gloria 
Nunca  empafiada  por  oscuro  velo. 

Mientras  la  fama  las  virtudes  cuente 
Del  heroe  ilustre  que  cadenas  lima 
Y  a  la  cerviz  de  los  tiranos  doma. 

Alza  gozosa.  America,  tu  frente, 
Que  al  Cincinato  qiie  formo  tu  clima 
Le  admira  el  mundo,  y  te  lo  envidia  Roma. 


The  past  could  give  no  model  of  thy  virtue, 
Nor  history  any  copy';  the  centuries 
In  their  flight  cannot  wither 
Thy  immortal  laurel. 

If  with  gashes  of  gore  the  native  land 
Of  the  statue  of  Sena  guard  his  memory, 
Thy  glory  that  has  never  known  a  shadow 
Will  live  a  pure  and  brilliant  star. 

While  Fame  recounts  the  deeds 

Of  the  illu.strious  hero  who  broke  the  chains 

And  tamed  the  neck  of  tyrants. 

America,  rejoice,  and  lift  thy  front. 
For  admires  the  world,  and  envies  Rome 
The  Cincinnatus,  whom  thy  clime  gave  birth. 

Beautifully  sings    Avellaneda  to  "  Hope  "  {A  la 
EsperdHZd). 

Come,  O  thou  Diva,  I  implore  thy  favor, 
SIjow  m<^  the  vision  of  thy  winsome^  (tu•^\ 
I  ask  not  fame  or  wealth  :  I  only  ask  thy  i>lace. 


GERTRUDIS   GOMEZ   DE   AVELLANEDA. 

Let  me  but  share  in  some  fair  coming  day 

A  cottage  thatched  and  isled  in  verdure,  *mong 

The  fragrant  branches  where  birds  tell  their  love. 

Peaceful  tranquillity  shall  there 
My  soxil  exempt  from  fear  and  care. 

The  city's  inpure  air  will  not  come  there, 
Nor  palaces  of  ostentatious  life 
Shut  out  my  sun. 

There  Envy  will  not  wend  her  way. 
Nor  Calumny,  nor  Perfidy, 
Nor  Covetousness, 

But  in  the  evening,  I  will  wait  to  see 
The  tired  laborer  pass  the  brookside  by 
Who  brings  a  happy  family  support. 
"Tis  such  as  he,  a  village  honors 
With  his  simple  work. 

The  solitary  palms  and  willows  green 

Shall  be  my  temples  ;  there  shall  rise  my  prayers. 

With  the  j)ure  fragrances  of  buds  and  flowers. 

So  pictures  Hope,  beyond  ambition's  dreams. 
The  pathway  of  my  soul  ;  there  I  shall  be 
A  mountain  oak,  a  rock  amid  the  sea. 

We  have  given  here  an  outline  of  the  thought  of 
this  grand  poem — an  outline  merely,  as  a  i>icture  of 
the  ideal  of  a  true  Latin- American  \wet,  whom  all 
American  women  should  honor.  "  Come  O  Then 
Diva,"  is  a  notable  page  of  philosophical  poetry,  as 
a  conclusion  of  introspection  and  an  interpretation 
of  life. 

The  great  poet  and  poetic  sch(^lar  of  Chili  is  Senor 
Don  dela  Barni,  although  Guillermo  Matta  has  been 
called  the  Byron  of  this  land  of  pn>grt>s.s  bet  \v»'t»n  the 
oceans  and  undtn-  tht^  mountain  t*>\vers.  Tht>  verse 
of  the  former  rings  with  ho\n\  and  has  the  tinge  of 
the  glory  of  new  horizons,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  melancholy  and  misaiUhn'pic.  a  vision  of  cloudtnl 
stars. 
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Ediif'irdo  do  la  Barrji  was  bom  in  Santiago  d(5 
Chili  on  Fobriiary  1),  \m\).  He  Ix'lon^'H  to  a 
diplomatic  family,  and  received  the  most  lilx^ral 
education.  A  diplomat,  uh  well  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters and  of  almost  universal  knowknl^e,  he  was  a 
cojidjntor  of  iialnnu'eda,  and  l(;ft  (!hili  and  took  np 
his  residenc^e  in  Rosario  in  the  Argentine  R(!pnblic, 
after  the  ^reat  C^hilian  President  f(ill.  He  accepted 
an  educational  appointment  in  Argentina,  w^hich  lie 
held  until  changing?  politics  made  his  return  to 
Chili  favorable.  He  is  a  gcmtleman  of  fine  face, 
(juick  sympathies,  liberal  views,  and  Castilian 
manners.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poems,  and  his  life  lias  been  written  by  Leonardo 
Elit.  (1885)). 

But  the  most  popular  of  the  Latin- American  poets, 
and  one  of  the  true  children  of  genius  of  the  world, 
is  Manuel  Acana,  a  descendant  of  a  humble  family, 
who  was  born  in  Saltillo,  Mexico,  in  1849.  His  his- 
tory is  romantic  and  touching ;  in  some  points  it  re- 
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K(!mbl(iH  Chatterton,  for  it  ended  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; his  Hun  went  out  at  noon.  His  pf>etic  endow- 
ments wc^re  (?xalt(Ml  and  multii)l(;;  he  was  a  voice  of 
the  democracy  of  M«;xico,  and  ho  of  the  spirit  of 
South  American  repul>li(;H.  His  fiery  zeal  for  th<; 
demot^ratic  principle,  for  the  cause  of  tlie  people, 
was  toned  and  refined  by  a  natures  full  of  pure  and 
tru(i  aff(3ctions.  H(}  loved  his  father  with  a  fervor 
that  has  s(.'ldom  found  in  verse  so  intense-  an  expren- 
sion.  Amid  his  rising  fame  he  was  true  to  his  sim- 
ple home,  and  it  is  the  home  poet,  like  a  Horace,  a 
Scott,  a  (Toldsmith,  a  Longfellow  whose  verses  creep 
into  the  heart  of  the  world.  His  x)atriotism,  his  love 
of  his  fatli(;r,  and  a  shadowy  romance  that  brings  a 
touch  of  pity  to  his  last  young  days,  has  made  him 
at  once  the  Keats  and  the  Burns  of  Latin  America. 
One  who  could  write : 

"  Mi  Madre,  la  que  vive  todavia,  puesto  que  vivo  yo." 

would  never  want  for  hearts  or  readers.  The  i)oets 
of  sympathy  outlast  all  the  others. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic;  student  of  the  sciences, 
and  he  founded  a  literary  academy  in  Mexico,  of 
which  he  became  the  guiding  light. 

His  genius  was  self-consuming ;  the  sword  was  too 
sharp  for  the  scabbard.  His  beloved  father  died,  he 
was  unhappy  in  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  with  his 
own  hands  he  closed  the  door  of  life,  and  so  left  a 
shadow  on  his  works  and  his  memory. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father  called  * '  Tears  ' ' 
is  tears,  if  ever  words  were  such. 

"  Over  my  cradle 
Where  ever  the  songs  of  night  lulled  me  to  sleep 
The  blue  sky  floated  ; 

Two  stars  were  there  that  beamed  when  they  .sa  ,v  me. 
To-morrow  when  I  lift  my  eyes  towards  the  shadowy  space 
Over  that  cradle  will  be  a  void. 

Thou  art  vanished— of  the  book  of  darkness 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  or  the  key. 
In  the  grave  wherein  thou  slumberest 
I  know  not  if  there  be  room  for  love; 
I  know  not  if  the  sepulcher  can  love  life, 
But  in  the  dense  obscurity  I  know 
There  lives  a  spark  that  glows  and  trembles. 
I  know  that  the  sweetest  of  all  names 
Is  that  I  utter  when  I  call  on  thee. 
And  that  in  the  religion  of  remembrances 
Thou  art  the  God.  I  love. 

Father  sleep— my  trembling  heart 
Sends  thee  its  song,  and  leaves  thee  its  farewell. 
My  love  illuminates  thy  lonely  grave 
And  over  thee  in  the  eternal  night 
That  veils  thy  tomb  my  soul  will  be  a  star." 

His  poem  on  the  "  Fifth  of  May  "  is  a  picture  of 
his  love  for  Mexico,  for  whose  welfare  and  glory  he 
was  willing  to  die : 

My  country, 
God  gave  thee  a  soldier  in  every  man 
And  in  every  soldier  a  hero  I 
Thou  hast  entered  a  new  era, 
An  era  of  progress  and  glory, 
To  thee  it  comes  to-day 
Heaven's  kiss  of  love 
UT)on  thy  banner, 
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Tliere  is  something  pathetic  in  the  songs  of  these 
i3rrant  Grouchors,  whose  homes  were  their  saddles, 
and  whose  estancias  were  the  plains.  They  recall 
the  days  of  Gumez.  and  his  free,  wild  horsemen, 
and  the  romances  of  a  picturesque  but  tragic  bar- 
barism that  is  forever  gone.  The  water  carrier 
listens  at  the  veranda  as  he  hears  the  guitar  attuned 
to  these  themes  as  the  North  American  lad  would 
do  at  a  tale  of  Marion's  men.  The  patriots  of  the 
plains  of  the  Silver-land  who  breathed  liberty  in  the 
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Gouchor  Minstrel. 

air  is  a  theme  that  must  ever  haunt  the  growing  re- 
publics ot  the  Sun. 

South  America  has  glorious  singers  and  songs, 
but  the  greater  are  to  come.  The  countries  of  the 
South  temperate  zone  are  pulsing  with  literary  ac- 
tivity and  expectation,  and  Aconcagua  is  a  new 
Parnassus,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  last  in  the  West. 

Poets  came  in  brotherhoods  at  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era,  as  proj^hetic  heralds,  and  as  inspired  and 
inspiring  leaders,  and,  again,  in  the  decline  of  an 
epoch  they  appear  as  raconteurs.  The  poets  of  the 
dawn  have  already  appeared  in  the  ten  republics  of 
the  Andes,  and  have  sung  the  songs  of  liberty  and 
love,  of  the  wide  pampas,  the  majestic  rivers  and 
groves,  and  the  orchid  haunted  plateaux.  In  the 
faded  and  gone  incarial  days  poets  sprung  into  the 
life  and  inspirations  of  the  golden  temples  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun.  There  was  the  most  poetic  race 
of  Indian  civilizations.  The  land  of  poetry  was 
there,  and  is  there.  The  end  of  the  long  march  of 
the  Aryan  ])eo])le  toward  the  West  must  conu^  in  Ar- 
gentint',  Chili  and  Peru.  Tlie  Italian  emigration  to 
this  new  Italy  is  one  of  art.  The  mixed  race  of 
Argentines,  Chilians,  Peruvians,   Italians,   English, 


French  and  German  is  making  a  new  nation,  and 
beautiful  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago  show  what 
that  nation  will  be.  The  development  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  surprise  and  glory  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  likely  to  be  the  achievement  of  the  republics 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  Southern  Cross,  of  which  the 
poets  are  already  singing  and  are  more  gloriously  to 
sing  in  the  supreme  century  before  us. 

South  America  loves  to  sing  of  lier  heroes  of  the 
liberation.  There  is  Andean  like  air  in  tiie  chorus 
of  her  song  to  Bolivar  {El  Libertador). 

"  Compatriots,  the  day  is  at  hand, 
The  day  great  Bolivar  was  born, 
The  Alcides  new,  the  tyrant's  terror, 
America's  love  and  glory." 

*'  Dulce  Patria  "  the  national  song  of  Chili,  the 
vow  in  which  is  sometimes  sung  by  the  army  kneel- 
ing, has  lines  as  inspiring : 

"  The  strife  and  the  warfare  is  ended, 

And  we  hear  the  glad  rejoicing  of  the  free  ! 
He  who  yesterday  was  our  invader, 

Can  no  longer  a  brother  be. 
On  the  field  now  our  banners  are  gleaming, 

Three  centuries  of  stain  thus  redeeming  ! 
And  at  last  we  are  free  and  victorious— 

Here  in  gladness  our  triumph  revealing  ! 
For  the  heiutage  of  heroes  is  Freedom. 

At  whose  feet  sweet  victory  is  kneeling  : 

Chorus. 

Laud  beloved  I  Our  vow  now  receive, 

Vows  which  Chili  upon  thine  altar  swore  ; 

She  shall  be  the  grave  of  free  men, 

Or  th'  asylum  'gainst  tyrants  evermore  :  " 

The  national  air  (^f  Brazil  opens  as  nobly: 

"  May  the  glorious  sun  shed  a  flood  of  light 
O'er  Brazil  with  its  hallowed  sod. 

Despots  never  again  will  our  land  affright- 
Never  more  will  we  groan  "neath  the  rod. 

Then  with  hymns  of  glory  resounding. 

With  new  hopes  for  the  land  we  adore. 

Loyal  hearts  for  our  country  rebounding. 

Let  our  song  ring  from  mountain  to  shore. 

Chorus. 

Liberty  !    Liberty  : 

Open  wide  your  pinions  grand  ; 
Thro'  tempest  dire  and  battles'  fire, 

Oh,  guard  our  native  land.  " 

This  was  the  hymn  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  words  w^ere  by  Medeiros  e  Albu 
querque. 

O  my  country 

Sooner  than  see  thee  bound  again 

In  slavery's  chain,  I'd  give  my  life  for  thee. 

The  last  poems  written  before  his  pitiable  end 
have  a  Shelley- like  sadness: 

My  mother  who  is  livng  yet, 

Since  I  myself  am  living, 

(^nidled  nie  in  her  arms 

In  hours  of  h«)pe  and  bli.sM. 

My  fathiM',  in  infinite  U)Vo 

(^^ave  mil  his  cHr»>s.sos. 

Sin-t*  thost*  hours 

Tliic(>Hn(l  twi^nty  years  liuvc  passed  a wuv, 

I\lv  litim««  luis  vumIsIuhI  t'lnm  luv  eves 
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And  hIio  wlu)  1h)](1h  IT»»av(iii  in  li»>r  iirinH 

Tho  ni<)th(M"  (il  my  lovo 

WakoH  nio  no  l«)nK<'r  in  i\w  morning. 

Farow<<ll,  for  t\w  last  tinio, 

L()V<i  of  my  lovo, 
Li^J:ht  of  my  Hhadow.s, 

Soul  of  my  HowiU'H, 
My  youth,  my  lyro,  Pan^woU. 

If  Siirmieiito  did  not  write  verse,  hin  prose  i.s 
poetry.  His  "  Fecunda  "  translated  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann  nnder  the  title  of  "■  Life  in  tin?  Arj^entine  " 
reads  like  an  epic.  The  first  President  of  Argentine;, 
Rivadaiva,  was  a  literary  man.  The  two  literary 
presidents.  Sarniiento 
and  Rivadavia,  were 
agreed  on  the  educa- 
tional problem  of  their 
times.  "  The  primary 
school,"'  said  Sarniien- 
to, "  is  the  foundation 
of  national  character," 
and  Rivadavia  —  "La 
escuela  es  el  secreto  de 
la  prosperidad  de  los 
pueblos  uncientes  "  (the 
United  States) . 

The  bazars  of  the  Ar- 
gentine cities  abound 
with  the  poems  or  love 
songs  of  "  the  Gouch- 
ors,"  or  the  wander- 
ing minstrels  of  the 
pampas.  These  native 
singers  improvised 
music  to  the  guitar. 
There  was  much  poetry 
in    the  gypsy    life    of 

these  wanderers,  a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  free  existence,  and  their  collected 
songs  w411  one  day  have  their  picturesque  sugges- 
tions for  the  artist.  That  the  semi-barbarous  Gouch- 
ors  should  produce  poets  is  in  itself  an  illustration 
of  the  universality  of  the  divine  gift,  which  the  work 
of  Echeverria  has  illustrated  to  the  world. 

Some  of  the  noblest  of  the  patriotic  poems  of  Ar- 
gentina are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  San 
Martin,  the  greatest  of  Creoles,  the  liberator  of 
Argentina,    Chili    and   Peru.      This    hero    merits 


STATUE   OF  SIMON   BOLIVAR, 

Lima,  Peru. 


an  e])ic  ])0(^iri.  He  would  liave  lioon  included 
in  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  had  lie  lived  in  the  early 
heroic  age.  After  a(;hieving  the  independence  of 
Arg<'ntina,  In;  was  offered  tlie  suprenw!  direction  of 
tli<5  afl'airH  ot"  tin;  l^urj)!*;  Rc-public,  but  he  answc^red, 
"  I  did  not  fight  for  place."  After  the  battle  of 
Mayi)U,  (yhili  wouhl  have  i)res»;nted  to  him  ten 
thousand  ounc(;s  of  gold,  but  he  replied:  "  I  did  not 
draw  the  sword  for  gain."  Peru  tendered  to  him 
the  crown  of  tin;  ohl  incarial  plateaiix,  but  he  Haid: 
■'  The  presence  of  a  fortunate  general  in  tlie  country 
where  he  has  won  victories   is  detrimental  U)  the 

state ;  I  have  achieved 
the  independence  of 
P<'ru ;  I  have  ceased  to 
))f;  a  public  man."  His 
motto  was:  "Thou 
must  be  that  which 
thou  oughtest  to  be, 
else  thou  shalt  be  noth- 
ing. ' '  After  his  memor- 
a})le  interview  with  Bo- 
livar, on  that  p  o  e  t - 
tuned  night  under  the 
fiery  arch  of  the  equa- 
tor, when  he  entrusted 
his  affairs  of  the  rejDub- 
lics  of  the  south  tem- 
p  e  r  a  t  e  zone  to  the 
Emancipator's  hands, 
he  prepared  to  exile 
himself  from  his  native 
land,  for  the  peace  of 
the  liberated  people. 
He  sailed  for  France, 
and  there  and  in  Bel- 
gium lived  in  poverty  for  many  years.  His  body 
was  brought  back  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was 
virtually  crowned  dead,  at  a  funeral  such  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen. 

Simon  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  had  the  qualities 
of  epic  heroes,  and  their  achievements  will  doubt- 
less furnish  inspirations  for  literary  art  that  will  be 
worthy  of  the  Andean  peaks  and  plains.  South 
America  not  only  promises  to  be  the  new  poet's 
land,  but  one  where  the  epic  strain  will  follow  the 
present  prophetic  period  of  reed  and  song. 
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BY   CHARLES   D.    LANIER. 


THE   WORLD   AWHEEL. 
From  the  Chieaaro  Times-Herald. 


INHERE  are  certain  seasons  in  the  life  of  every  nor- 
mal man  wlien  he  feels  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
impulse  to  take  to  the  woods  or  at  least  to  exchange 
open  air,  swift  movement  and  muscular  activity  for 
the  office  and  mental  drudgery.  With  some  men, 
not  the  least  useful  or  skillful  in  the  business  occu 

p  a  t  i  o  11  t  h  e  y  have 
chosen,  this  call  for  a 
return  to  nature  recurs 
in  curiously  i)recise  cy- 
cles, and  this  Is  true  of 
beings  in  far  more  arti- 
ficial surroundings  and 
more  absorbing  profes- 
sions than  that  delight- 
fully absurd  old  darky 
whom  Mr.  Edwards 
described  ;  who  was  a 
model  farm  hand  and 
servant  for  eleven 
months  out  of  the  year, 
only  to  surely  and  mysteriously  disai)pear  in  the 
twelfth,  vanishing  and  reappearing  without  giving 
a  suspicion  of  the  details  of  the  hiatus,  until  acci- 
dentally detected  in  his  joyous  recourse  to  a  camp 
fire  and  stolen  roasting  ears. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  be  feeling  some  such 
impulse  just  now.  There  is  an  open  air  movement 
almost  revolutionary  in  its  degree  and  which  can- 
not by  any  means  be  accounted  for  by  any  theories 
of  a  more  numerous  leisurely  class.  People  are  bicy- 
cling, yachting,  running,  jumping,  fishing,  hunting, 
playing  baseball,  tennis  and  golf,  to  an  extent  w^hich 
is  new  in  this  generation.  Nor  is  any  considerable 
fraction  of  these  people  of  the  class  whose  wealth 
makes  some  such  diversion  inevitable  ;  they  are 
the  workers  in  stores  and  offices  of  the  great  cities  ; 
typewriters,  elevator  boys,  barbers,  physicians,  law- 
yers and  clergymen — in  short,  "the  people."  If  it 
be  true  that  the  times  are  too 
strenuous,  that  Americans  are 
a  nation  of  dyspeptics  because 
they  work  too  hard  and  take 
too  little  physical  exercise, 
the  signs  of  1896  are  very  prom- 
ising of  better  things. 

But  if  there  were  no  fresh 
awakening  of  interest  in  any 
but  one  of  these  sports,  and 
if  there  were  only  the  bicycle 
as  a  new  factor  in  our  life,  it 
would  still  amount  to  a  revo- 
lution in  mores.  It  would  be 
weak  to  heap  bicycle  statistics 
on  th(!  heads  of  readers  who 
l<ave  each  day  a  procesHion  of 


evidence  on  every  smoothly  paved  street  that  the 
world  is  awheel  It  is  literally  true  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  show 
what  physical  or  financial  disability  prevents  him 
or  iier  from  owning  and  using  a  bicycle,  and  the 
conventional  subject  of  the  weather  has  been  totally 
cashiered  in  fav(H"  of  comparative  bicycle  notes. 
The  bicycle  and  its  advantages  present  every  oppor- 
tunity for  universality  of  interest.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  athlete  to  ride  a  bicycle,  but  can  par- 
take on  a  w^lieel  of  the  delights  usually  restricted  to 
athletes  ;  after  the  initial  cost,  the  wheel  is  marvel- 
ously  inexpensive,  even  without  counting  on  the 
credit  side  the  gains  to  health  ;  above  all,  it  can  be 
used  with  charming  results  at  a  moment's  notice, 
if  one  have  only  a  half  hour  between  the  closing  of 
tiie  office  and  dinner  ;  and  is  at  home  alike  on  the 
city  street  and  the  country  road. 

It  w^ould  be  interesting  to  know  what  increase  the 
bicycle  has  brought  in  the  proportion  of  people 
who  take  regular  exercise  of  any  account  ;  but  with- 
out any  data  one  can  easily  see  the  percentage 
must  run  up  into  figures  of  many  hundreds.  Tlie 
consequence  is  a  gain  to  the  race  at  large  of  in- 
calculable value.  An  eminent  physician  says  that 
no  one  thing  has  so  benefited  mankind  within  two 
hundred  years  as  the  invention  of  the  bicycle,  and 
that  the  millions  of  people  now  using  wheels  are 
not  only  "  reaping  the  benefits  themselves,  but  are 
l^reparing  the  way  for  future  generations  which  will 
be  born  of  healthy  parents."  The  busiest  physi- 
cians have  found  it  necessary  to  learn  to  ride  in 
order  to  understand  the  needs  and  queries  of  their 
patients,  and  since  the  number  of  the  riders  is  so 
great  that  a  tremendous  majority  must  be  of  a  class 
who  find  it  necessary  to  use  discretion  in  their 
wheeling  indulgences,  it  has  come  about  after  the 
first  flurries  of  learning  that  the  methods  of  riding 
and  construction  of  tlie  machines  have  generallv  been 
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f^ovornod    closely   and    wisely   l)y    tlie    dcinjuids   of 
health  and  syninietrical  ninscnlar  development. 

Nowadjiya  the  world  may  easily  be  divided  into 
peoi)le  who  wheel  and  i)eopie  who  do  not,  and  the 
former  class  seem  to  hold  the  balanci;  of  pow(!r, 
possessinj^  as  they  do  the  solidarity  due  to  this 
sinj^le  enthusiasm.  The  bicycle  has  become  a 
power  in  economics  and  politics.  Its  association,  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  successfully  fij^lits 
the  great  railroads  and  is  hearkened  to  by  municipal 
and  state  legislatures.  When  the  wheelmen  of  Chi- 
cago wanted  to  visit  a  far  western  meet  they  in- 
sisted that  their  fares  should  be  at  one  half  T)rice, 

and  the  railroads  were 
terrorized  into  submis- 
sion  by  the  threat  of 
having  150,000   wheel- 
in  e  n    solidly    arrayed 
against     them.      The 
transportation  lines  in 
many  states  have  been 
forced  to  do  away  with 
express  charges  on  bi- 
cycles and  treat  them 
as  checkable  baggage. 
In  several  localities  the 
local    bicycle    associa- 
tions have  decided  that 
owners     of    wheels 
ought  to  be  generally 
taxed  81  a  head  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  bet- 
ter cycling  roads,  and 
forthwith  the  legislative  powers  bowed  before  them. 
In  the  New  York  City  streets  sprinkling  carts  made 
uncomfortable  riding,  and  an  ordinance  was  at  once 
obtained  obliging  the  water  cart  drivers  to  leave 
a  strip  of  unsprinkled  asphalt  three  feet  wide  next 
to  each  curbing.     Legislators  are  busy  with  expert 
testimony  on  the  question  of  the  danger  of  carrying 
small  children  on  bicycle  handle  bars.     The  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  is  an  institution  which  any 
Presidential  candidate  would  be  loath  to  offend. 

The  manufacture  of  these  machines  that  are 
spinning  noiselessly  over  every  road  that  offers  a 
respectable  track  has  brought  into  profitable  in- 
vestment so  many  million  dollars  and  so  many  thou- 
sand workmen  that  a  statement  of  the  figures  would 
go  far  beyond  the  point  where  the  mind  is  able  to 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  situation.  But  there  is 
an  economic  conservation  of  energy  in  analogy  with 
the  physical  law.  The  wealth  of  bicycle  labor  and 
manufacture  has  not  been  gained  without  corre- 
sponding losses,  and  there  is  a  fresh  surprise  each 
day  in  the  reports  from  tradesmen  who  have  suf- 
fered by  this  tremendous  diversion  of  enthusiasm 
and  consumption.  With  the  confectioner  and  the 
barkeeper  and  the  tobacco  manufacturer  we  can- 
not have  more  than  a  personal  sympathy.  The 
average  philosophic  citizen  is  willing  to  hear  that 
700,000,000  cigars  that  were  smoked  last  year  will 


"IF  DOUGHTY   DEEDS  MY 
LADY   PLEASE." 

"  Mamma,  Mr.  White  says  he 
is  longing  to  give  you  your  first 
bicycle  lesson." — Yrova  Punch. 
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be  sav(!d  in  IHIKI,  and 
will  b(;  satisfied  with 
th(;  siglit  of  gaily  spin- 
ning wheelmen  who 
arc  o])ening  their  por«*8 
and  breathing  huge 
gallons  of  fr(!sii  air  in- 
stead of  loafing  at 
home  and  smoking. 
No  business  m(!n  com- 
])lain  so  loudly  of  the 
bicycle's  inroads  a  s 
the  jewelers.  The 
young  man  whose  am- 
bition was  to  x>o««f'SH 
a  handsome  watch  and 
who  donned  it  as  a 
symbolic  toga  virili.s, 
now  gets  a  bicycle. 
The  theatre  managers 
say  that  ruin  is  in  the 
air  if  people  d3  not 
soon  stoi3  riding  ;  and 
one  can  well  believe 
them  after  watching  ^^^nch. 
the  swarms  of   lamps 

like  will  o'  the  wisps  moving  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
up  the  Boulevard  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight. 
The  manufacturers  of  clothing  are  just  as  Ijadly 
off.  Every  day  hundreds  of  men  burn  their  ships 
behind  them  and  appear  at  the  office  in  bicycle  suits, 
with  the  construction  of  which  their  quondam  tailors 


"Oh,  did  you  see  a  gentleman 
on  a  bicycle  as  you  came  up  V  " 

"No;  but  I  saw  a  man  sitting 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  mend- 
ing an  old    umbrella. ■■ — From 


THE  NEW   EXPRESSION 


and  attitude  observable  in  young  ladies  of  to-day  at  church 
l)arade  jtnd  elsewhere  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  constant 
devotion  to  the  bicycle.— From  Punch. 
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THE  REyiEU/  OF  REVIEWS. 


had  nothing  to  do,  which  do  not  need  to  be  pressed 
and  creased  ;  which  are  very  cheap  comparatively, 
and  which  hist  Uniger,  except  in  certain  parts  which 
shall  he  nameless  and  which  can  easily  be  made 
double.  The  shoemaker  is  aghast  at  the  slump  in 
heeling  and  half  soling,  and  the  hat  maker  does  not 
approve  of  those  cheap  hats  which  have  no  assailable 
dignity  to  begin  with,  and  which,  therefore,  prac- 
ticallv  last   forever.     And  the  plight  of  the  horse 


\^-^f. 
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love's  endurance. 

Miss  Dolly  (to  her  fiance):  "  Oh,  Jack!  This  is  delightful! 
If  you'll  only  keep  up  the  pace  I'm  sure  I  shall  soon  gain  con- 
fidence." (Poor  Jack  has  already  run  a  mile  or  more  and  is 
very  short  of  condition.)— From  Punch. 

dealer,  the  stable  keeper  and  riding  master  is  ob- 
vious. 

Both  bicycling  and  the  other  new  game — new  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned — of  golf,  are  having  a 
marked  eifect  on  the  popular  method  of  passing  the 
Sabbath.  People  who  do  not  allow  wheeling  in 
their  families  on  Sunday  are  now  regarded  as  strict 
Sabbatarians,  and  while  the  same  cannot  be  said 
perhaps  of  golf,  still  numbers  devote  themselves  to 
it  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  who  would  not  think  of 
playing  tennis  or  baseball  on  that  day.  The  prac- 
tice of  wheeling  on  the  Sabbath  clearly  results  in  a 
net  gain  of  righteousness,  even  if  one  does  not  con- 
sider the  effect  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  on 
the  disposition  of  the  cyclist.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
.shown  that  the  attendance  at  church  was  less,  and 
yet  we  see  in  the  papers  every  day  accounts  of  the 
entertainment  of  cyclists  by  progressive  ministers, 
of  sermons  preached  inviting  them  to  church,  and 
of  processions  of  wheelmen  going  there.  But  ad- 
mitting that  some  falling  off  from  church  attend- 
ance is  to  be  looked  for,— when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  loafing  and  drinking  on  the  Sabbath 
which  wheeling  is  taking  the  place  of,  there  is  not 
much  temptation  to  pessimism  on  this  score. 

Within  its  necessarily  restricted  limits  the  game 
of  golf  has  made  strides  in  the  favor  of  Americans 
which  would  seem  marvelous  were  it  not  for  the 
mucli  more  rapid  advance  of  wheeling.  Where  only 
three  years  ago  a  solitary  golf  course  in  America 
was  a  curiosity  and  a  mystery,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  who  have  become 
fair  average  players  ;  there  are  courses  about 
Denver,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Aiken,  S.  C ,  Thomas- 
ville,  (la.,  and  a  dozen  other  points,  with,  howtn-er. 


Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  the  lead  as  golfing  cen- 
tres. It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  some  one  will 
disabuse  the  xiublic  mind  of  the  belief  in  the  word 
"  links  "  as  applying  to  any  golf  course.  The  links 
of  England  are  sea  meadows,  and  the  grounds  out- 
side of  Denver  could  not  be  more  solecistically  de- 
scribed than  by  the  x^hrase  "  golf  links." 

The  game  was  without  a  doubt  helped  into  gen- 
eral favor  by  its  usual  association  with  aristo- 
cratic surroundings.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  games, 
indeed,  and  has  been  for  centuries  the  sport  of 
l^rinces.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  older  hab- 
itats it  is  not  by  any  means  restricted  to  princes  or 
noblemen  or  millionaires  either.  The  famous  St. 
Andrew's  Links  themselves  are  a  public  course,  and 
the  English  populace  in  general  are  not  below  in- 
dulgence in  the  game.  There  is  a  public  course  at 
Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  skill  in  America  a  visitor  there  enjoys  a  very 
mild  quality  of  golf.  Given  the  course,  there  is 
scarcely  a  game  which  requires  less  expenditure 
of  money  than  golf,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
popularization  should  not  extend  much  further, 
especially  as  it  forms,  even  more  than  bicycling,  a 
means  of  pleasant  outdoor  exercise  open  to  the  mid- 
dle aged  and  elderly  as  well  as  to  vigorous  young  men. 
The  sport  has  been  promptly  admitted  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  press ;  our  weeklies  are  even  furnish- 
ing regular  reports  from  the  golf  contests  of 
England;  the  most  staid  newspapers  discuss  through 
grave  columns  the  arguments,   pro  and  con.   for  a 

"slow  back;"  and  an 
authoritative  work  on 
golfing  claims  as  much 
space  for  review  as  Mr. 
Lecky's  book  on  democ- 
racy. 

Another  game  of  even 
more  ancient  traditions 
and  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions than  golf  is 
coming  every  day  more 
into  favor  with  those 
Americans  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  it. 
Polo  ponies,  however, 
are  a  luxury  which  a 
very  small  proportii^n 
of  the  public  can  enjoy ; 
yet  we  hear  that  there 
are  now  no  less  than 
thirty  clubs  in  the  new  polo  association,  and  every  now 
and  then  this  noble  and  exhilarating  game  brt^aks  out 
in  some  fresh  region.  Indeed,  it  is  of  world- widt»  popu 
larity  now;  whether  in  India  or  Persia  or  London  or 
the  Long  Island  meadows,  the  men  who  have  imoe 
mastered  it  are  eipially  enthusiastic!  The  du.^^h  and 
fierce  excitenuMit  of  tlie  polo  skirmish.  t\w  inimi- 
table horsemanship  recpiired  of  tht^  leaders  in  tht>  art. 
the  pluck  and  (inicUness  called  forth,  will  always 
keep  polo  alive  and  on  the  increu**^  whilt»  th<»re  art* 


experientia  docet. 

Proficient  Bicyclist: 
"  Well,  old  chap,  how  are  you 
getting  on  ? '' 

Commencing  Bit^voLisT: 
"  Thank  you,  not  badly;  but  I 
find  I  can  get  off  better.''— 
From  Punch. 
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horses  and  tho  wherewithal  to  f(M'(l  them,  Tlic 
yaine  lias  a  r(>al  valiui,  too,  in  h^adinj^"  to  a  careful 
system  of  horse.'  breeding;  tlie  polo  pony  is  a  vvortliy 
evolution    from   different  types  of  stecnls,   and  one 


THE    "meteor"    in   DRY   DOCK. 

which  repays  the  great  study  which  has  been  given 
to  bring  out  his  active,  cat-like,  courageous  quali- 
ties. 

The  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  landlubber 
populace,  as  well  as  of  yacht  owners,  in  the  sailing 
events  of  the  past  two  years  bids  fair  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  season  of  1896.  The  fleets  of  sloops 
and  schooners  that  rendezvous  at  the  scores  of  club 
houses  from  Maine  to  Florida  are  ever  on  the  in- 
crease. And  in  the  more  majestic  types  of  yachts 
the  international  racing  events  excite  as  much  popu- 
lar interest  as  a  change  of  ministry.  The  newest  ap- 
pearance in  this  higher  yachting  life  is,  of  course 
the  Emperor  William's  yacht  Meteor,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Watson,  also  responsible  for  the 
various  Valkyries.  Americans  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  Meteor  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  she  will  race  here  next  year  in  com 
petition  for  the  America's  cup.  If  so,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  our  yacht-building  hero.  Herres- 
hoff ,  will  be  put  on  his  mettle,  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  magnificent  sloop  Britannia  has  already 
been  beaten  handily  by  the  Meteor,  in  the  two 
brushes  which  they  have  had.  But  the  larger  part  of 
the  yachts  constantly  being  turned  out  by  the  famous 
builders  are  not  by  any  means  for  racing  only, 
though  the  almost  daily  reports  throughout  the  sum- 
mer of  the  numberless  regattas  and  trials  of  speed 
might  lead  one  to  think  so.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  fashion  with  people  who  can  get  away 
from  the  city  in  the  summer  time,  and  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  water,  to  live  on  board  their  yacht  in- 
stead of  taking  a  summer  house.  Even  those  who 
have  already  beautiful  summer  homes  sometimes 


now  ])r<'f<'r  to  niak(;  their  y;u'\\t  tho  abiding  jilfice 
during  the  montlis  of  .June,  .Inly,  August  and  Sep- 
t(!mb(jr.  Ah  a  domicihf,  a  yaclit  poHHosHeH  tlie  one 
gr(;at  advantage  of  })eing  movable,  ko  that  slie  can 
b(!  anclionid  in  New  Yoik  liay  vvitliin  half  an  liour 
of  th(*  ol!lc(;,  and  tlie  business  man  can  join  liis  wife 
and  children  much  more  easily  tlian  at  a  Long  Is- 
land  or  Hudson  Hiver  resort. 

The  international  event  among  the  oarsmen  for 
the  season  is,  of  course,  Yale's  try  at  Henley.  Her 
eight  for  181H)  is  (;ven  now  in  training  in  England 
under  the  stern  but  loving  care  of  th*;  veteran  Bf;b 
Cook,  and  the  English  i)ai)ers  are  sending  their 
sporting  experts  to  have  a  gliinjise  at  the  American 
crew  to  size  them  up  in  advance  of  the  coming 
struggle  on  July  8.  The  men  have  stood  the  jour- 
ney and  the  sojourn  in  England  with  unusual  suc- 
cess, for  the  British  climate  is  always  a  trying 
ordeal  during  the  first  few  weeks  for  the  high- 
strung  physical  system  of  the  transatlantic  athlete. 

The  Englishmen  are  general  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Yale  crew  rows  in  typical  American  style,  with- 
out the  long  sweeping  stroke  which  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boats  rely  on.  It  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook's 
particular  claim  to  training  fame  that  he  brought 
this  English  stroke  over  to  Yale,  so  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  criticism  should  be  made.     How- 


THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  AT  ATHENS. 

Congratulating  the  French  Bicyclist,  Masson,  on  his  Victory. 
From  Petit  Journal. 
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ever,  the  race  h<is  not  been  rowed  yet,  and  perhaps 
the  American  shorter  stroke  will  show  np  well  at 
the  end.  This  is  the  fifth  American  college  crew  to 
row  Eni^lish  university  boats  on  their  own  waters, 
and  only  one  of  these  five  has  ever  returned  with 
a  troi)hy.  Indeed,  no  crew  of  eight  has  ever  won  in 
English  waters.  Tlie  international  record  stands  in 
detail  as  follows: 

1809— A  Harvard   'varsity   eight  rowed   Oxford 

over  the  regular 
O  X  f  o  r  d  -  C  a  m  - 
bridge  four  mile 
Thames  course  and 
was  defeated  by 
six  seconds. 

1876.— First 
Ti'iiiity  College 


A   RECENT  THEORY   OF   MILO'S   POSE 
From  Life. 


of  Cambridge 
University  sent 
a  four-  oared 
crew  to  our 
Centennial  Re- 
gatta at  Phila- 
delphia, and 
was  defeated  by 
Yale.  Robert  J. 
Cook,  the  pres- 
ent Yale  coach, 
was  stroke. 

1878.— Columbia  sent  a  four-oared  crew  to  Eng- 
land, which  succeeded  in  winning  the  Visitors' 
Challenge  Cup.  This  is  to  day  the  only  English 
boating  trophy  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

188 1. —Cornell  sent  to  Henley  a  four-oared  crew 
that  liad  tiie  previous  year  won  the  American  Tnter- 
CoUegiate  Regatta  on  Lake  George.  It  lost  at  Hen- 
ley, as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

1895.-  -Cornell  sent  an  eight-oared  crew  to  Henley, 
entering  only  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  This 
crew  won  its  first  heat  from  Leander  by  what  may 
be  technically  called.  I  suppose,  default.  Its  second 
heat  was  against  Trinity  Hall  at  the  half  mile,  pull- 
ing forty  four  to  Trinity's  thirty  eight  strokes; 
Cornell  led  l)y  half  a  IcngHi.  At  the  mile.  ]»ul1iug 
the  same  number  of  strokes,  Trinity  had  closed  the 
gap  and  was  beginning  to  leave  Cornell,  whertnipon 
Cornell  coUiipsed. 


Undoubtedly  the  whole  idea  of  international  ath- 
letics received  powerful  encouragement  in  the  great 
success  of  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens  last  April. 
This  success  was  not  so  much  in  the  large  number 
of  contestants,  or  in  their  distinctly  representative 
championship  character,  but  rather  in  the  fine  spirit 
of  hospitality  shown  by  the  Greeks  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  athletes  and  the  huge  crowds  of  spec- 
tators. The  public  character  of  these  games  was 
manifested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
was  in  charge,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
royal  family  of  Greece,  who,  with  indeed  all  the 
Greek  officials,  did  everything  possible  to  throw  a 
spirit  of  hosintality  over  the  occasion.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  last  of  the  modern  Olympic  games ; 
they  are  to  recur  every  two  years,  that  is,  in  1898, 
1900,  and  so  on,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Panatheatic  Games. 

In  spite  of  all  these  and  other  new  or  very 

rapidly  growing  games  and  outdoor  exercises,  the 

older  sports  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  on  the 

wane ;  certainly  not  baseball,  which  is  drawing 

greater  crowds  both  to  college  and  professional 

exhibitions  than  ever  before.  Tennis  has  not  the 

same  relative  importance  that  it  had  five  years 

ago,  simply  because  it  is  overshadowed  by  these 

more  popular  pastimes ;  but  it  is  probable  that 

as  many  people  play  tennis  to-daj'  in  the  United 

States  and  England  as  ever  before.     The  game 

of  hockey,  which  comes  in  the  winter  months 

that  give  little  chance  for  exercise, 

is  a   fine,   exhilarating  sport,  which 

hundreds  of  active  fellows  are 

booming    wherever    a    decent 

rink  can  be  found. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the 
physical  and  disciplinary  value 
of  outdoor  sports,  it  is  not 
more  gratifying  to  see  their 
extraordinary  popularity  than 
to  note  the  better  standards 
which  the  most  far-seeing,  en- 
thusiastic and  gentlemanly  de- 
votees have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing almost  everywhere  in  the  conduct  of  com- 
petitive athletics.  Especially  in  colleges  there  has 
been  an  enormous  stride  forward  in  the  matter 
of  drawing  clearly  and  exactly  the  lines  of  pro- 
fessionalism. To  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
inside  of  college  competitive  games  it  may  seem  at 
first  thought  that  the  efforts  for  such  strict  tests  of 
professionalism  are  resulting  in  very  hair  splitting 
arguments,  but  any  one  who  has  realized  the  dis- 
honorable effects  of  mixing  to  the  slightest  degree 
the  professional  spirit  with  the  amateur  spirit  will 
need  no  argument  to  understand  lunv  imi)i>rtant  it 
is  tliat  the  colleges  shouhl  ceast>  playing  mi  their 
teams  humi  who  are  having  tluur  way  paid  through 
college,  or  who  are  playing  for  mi>nt\v.  ov  wlio 
ev(n-  have  played  for  nunun'.  A  good  tight  lias  Wow 
made,  and  has  succeeded  Ui)t  only  in  tlie  l-'ast.  where 
tlu>se  mutters  ha\'e  been  uikKm'  disiussuMi  f(»r  a  very 
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EVENING   PARADE   OF  AUTO-MOTOR   CAR 

INSTITUTE, 


loiij^  tiino.  \mt  also  in  tlio  SouMi  and  West,  wliich 
have  conio  to  tho  front  in  atiilctic  competitions  so 
rapidly  that  no  time  had  been  ^iven  to  prevent  thcwe 
abuses.  Nowadjiys  Mic  most  dii^nificd  enthusiasts 
in  a  t  h  1  eties 
are  working*- 
for  a  state  of 
affairs  wliere 
the  graduate 
and  o  t  h  e  r 
c  o  111  111  i  t  tees 
will  not  only 
prevent  a  n  y 
taint  of  pro- 
fess ionalism 
but  will  also 
keep  the 
games  and 
training  from 
i  n  t  e  r  f  ering 
with  the  stu- 
dents' studies 
— all  of  which 
is  good  and 
necessary,  not 
only  from  the 
standpoint  of 
the  c  o  11  e  g  e 
tone  in  gene- 
ral, but  in  the  interests  of  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  athletics. 

When  one  has  mentioned  these  dozen  or  so  games 
that  are  diverting  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  have  been  totally  unused  to 
relief  from  the  daily  grind, — of  course  nothing  has 
still  been  said  of  as  many  more  sports  almost  as 
important,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  modern  taste  for 
tourist  sightseeing,  for  hunting  and  for  fishing. 
The  increase  of  interest  in  these  seems  to  be  only 
measured  by  the  limits  of  time  which  improved 
methods  of  transportation  are  each  day  extending. 
But  the  world  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
clipping  off  minutes  and  hours  from  its  railroad  rec- 
ords and  days  from  its  transatlantic  steamship 
time ;  these  slower  advances  toward  a  more  perfect 
system  of  transportation  are  supplemented,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  labors  of  a  hundred  inventors  in 
search  of  a  successful  fiying-machine.  The  scien- 
tists who  deserve  the  most  respectful  attention  hav- 
ing decided  that  it  is  the  aeroplane  theory  which 
will  govern  any  successful  air  machine,  it  is  merelj'' 
a  question  now  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lilienthal,  Mr. 
Maxim  or  Mr.  Langley  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  motive  power  and  steering  gear  for 
their  soaring  machines.  In  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  this  month  there  is  men- 
tioned the  offer  of  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, — who  has 
been  a  consistent  and  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
flying  machine  idea  for  many  years, — to  become  the 
first  subscriber  to  a  stock  company  to  be  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  promising  types  of  air  shins. 


S  IN  THE  GKi>lM>.- 
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Mr.  \VaIk(!r  was  no  df)M}>t  prompted  to  this  idea  l)y 
tli(!  succf'ssful  experim(!nts  on  the  Ininks  of  the 
Potomac  of  a  flying  ship  just  completed  ]>y  Profes- 
sor Tjangley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

S  o  m  (;  what 
nearer  to 
e  a  r  t  li  a  n  d 
more  innn<;- 
diately  prom- 
ising of  prac- 
tical results,  is 
the  horseless 
carriage  in- 
dustry now  in 
full  Ijudding 
growth.  Only 
a  couple  of 
m  o  n  t  hs  ago 
this  same 
M  ae  cenas  of 
inventors,  Mr. 
Walker,  pre- 
sided over  a 
race  of  horse- 
less carriages 
for  the  large 
prizes  which 
he  had  of- 
fered, from 
New  York  City  to  Irvington-on-the  Hudson,  and 
such  men  as  General  Miles  and  Mr.  Depew  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  economic  importance 
of  the  event  to  act  as  judges.  Mr.  Walker  and 
many  others  beside  him  are  confident  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a  "  horseless  age,"  and  that  the  steam- 
driven  road  motors  wdl  make  vast  improvements  in 
our  methods  of  wagon  transportation.  In  fact  it  is 
so  thoroughly  accepted  that  the  horseless  carriage 
has  come  to  stay  that  scores  of  manufacturers  are 
already  engaged  in  turning  out  these  machines  of 
many  and  varied  types.  Their  first  use  will  of 
course  come  in  the  cities,  where  there  are  good 
roads,  and  for  such  purposes  as  light  expressage. 
The  great  value  of  the  horseless  carriage  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  style  is  its  far  greater  cheapness. 
The  use  of  horses  in  our  cities,  for  instance,  is  prac- 
tically forbidden  to  all  except  the  very  rich.  But  a 
team  fed  with  oil  or  naphtha  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a 
day,  will  perhaps  eventually  place  a  barouche  for 
afternoon  rides  in  Central  Park  within  the  reach  of 
any  bookkeeper  or  clerk.  When  a  man  earning  $2, 000 
a  year  in  New  York  City  can  maintain  an  equi- 
page which  will  trundle  him  twenty  miles  away  from 
his  flat  in  an  hour,  a  wholo  new  class  of  citizens 
will  become  victims  to  the  tennis,  baseball  or  golf 
habit,  from  which  they  are  now  sheltered  by  the 
mere  inertia  of  time  and  space  to  be  overcome.  And 
with  each  advance  in  the  art  of  moving  rapidly  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  out-of-door 
sports,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  reach  the  fields 
and  the  woods  in  the  short  vacations  allowed  by  the 
hurrying  business  struggles  of  to  day. 
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THE   WORLD'S    CURRENCIES. 
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LHADlNCi    AKTICLHS   OV  THH    MONTH 


DR.  ARENDT'S   LATEST   WORD   ON   THE  SILVER 
QUESTION. 

^ p HE  readers  of  the  II FA' IK w  ok  Revikws  anMil- 
1  ready  somewhat  familiar  with  the  arjjfuments 
and  oi^iiiioiis  of  Dr.  Otto  Areiidt,  tlie  dif^tinguishcd 
German  advocate  of  bimetallism.  Dr.  Aretidt  is  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  served 
on  the  German  Silver  commission  of  IHJM  (the  Re- 
viKW  OF  Reviews  published  Dr.  Arendt's  report  as 
a  member  of  that  commission),  and  he  is  editor  of 
the  Dciitsches  Wochcnhlatt.  In  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  June  appears  a  very  timely  article 
from  Dr.  Arendt's  pen  entitled  "The  Outlook  for 
Silver."  Dr.  Arendt  opens  his  article  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

A  RETROSPECT. 

"  A  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  very  nearly,  has  been 
waged  over  the  equal  monetary  rights  of  silver  and 
gold— a  war  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  the  relig- 
ious war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  at  the 
first  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  1867  that  the 
theory  of  the  single  gold  standard  won  its  first  de- 
cisive victory.  If  to-day,  after  thirty  years,  we  look 
back  on  those  discussions,  we  see  that  all  the  sup- 
positions then  made  in  this  respect  were  erroneous. 
The  first  and  foremost  object  was  to  attain  unity  of 
standard  through  the  gold  standard;  instead  of  this, 
the  result  has  been  that  the  world  suffers  from  dif- 
ferences in  money  value  such  as  never  existed  be- 
fore. The  principle  that  a  fixed  ratio  of  values 
between  the  two  precious  metals  is  possible  was 
condemned;  yet  after  thirty  years  the  British  House 
of  Commons  unanimously  declares  that  the  govern- 
ment should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  obtain 
and  secure  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  precious 
metals. 

"  If  the  nations  could  live  the  past  thirty  years 
over  again,  with  the  experience  gained  since,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  luckless  experiment  of  imitat- 
ing the  English  gold  standard  would  not  be  re- 
peated, but  on  the  contrary  each  nation  would 
fstrive  to  strengthen  the  double  standard  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  which  secured  to  the  world's 
•commerce  the  stability  of  the  ratio  of  values  and 
the  most  stable  value  of  money  conceivable,  amid 
the  greatest  fluctuations  in  the  production.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  well  for  the  gold  standard  that 
■everybody  now  regrets  that  the  warning  voices  of  a 
Wolowski  and  a  Seyd,  thirty  years  ago,  were  not 
heard,  which  predicted  the  grave  ocononric  crisis  as 
the  consequence  of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
money  standard." 

He  x>roceeds  to  declare  that  nothing  has  been  more 
fully  demonstrated  than  the  fact  that  the  depression 
of  silver  has  been  due  to  hostile  monetary  laws.     He 


(| notes  Bismarck  as  saying  in  private  conversation : 
"  We  have  got  into  a  swamp  with  our  gold  stand- 
ard, and  we  don't  know  how  to  get  out."  Dr. 
Arendt  has  long  liad  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  way 
to  get  out,  and  that  way  simply  is  for  Germany  and 
the  United  States  to  join  with  France;  and  tlie  Latin 
Union.  For  sixteen  years  tliis  has  been  Dr.  Arendfs 
programme : 

HOW   TO   ADOPT    BIMETALLIS.M. 

"  When  I  first  joined  in  the  battle  of  the  stand- 
ards, in  1880,  I  tried  to  show  that  the  international 
double  standard  does  not  presuppose  the  i>articii)a- 
tion  of  England,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States  if  they  adopted  bimetallism  without 
England.  Either  a  fixed  parity  between  silver  and 
gold  would  then  be  attained,  and  then  Englynd 
would  have  no  advantage ;  or  gold  would  remain  at 
a  premium,  and  ther^  England  would  be  the  land  of 
the  highest  money  value,  to  which  every  one  w(juld 
be  anxious  to  sell  and  from  which  no  one  would 
willingly  buy.  Her  economic  decline  would  thus 
be  inevitable. 

"About  18S5  I  secured  the  acceptance  of  this 
view,  which  I  still  regard  as  correct.  For  ten  years 
the  German  bimetallist  party  strove,  unfortunately 
without  success,  to  realize  the  programme:  Bimetal- 
lism without  England,  in  connection  with  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union  and  the  United  States.  If  in  189o 
we  decided  to  recognize  the  participation  of  Eng- 
land as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  adoption 
of  the  double  standard  by  Germany,  it  was  not  be- 
cause our  monetary  views  had  undergone  a  change, 
but  because  we  recognized  that  we  made  no  head- 
way with  our  former  programme.  If  the  silver 
price  had  declined  still  more,  or  if  the  decrease  in 
the  gold  production,  down  to  about  1885.  had  con- 
tinued still  further,  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard  would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  gold 
production  unexpectedly  increased,  and  the  silver 
price  rose,  so  that  the  situation  became  more  endur- 
able, especially  for  commerce  and  industry.  A  res- 
pite was  thus  created  for  the  gold  standard." 

THE   AMERICAN   MISTAKE. 

As  to  the  future  of  gold  production.  Dr.  Arendt 
believes  with  Professor  Suess,  of  the  Universitj^  of 
Vienna,  that  the  greater  the  output  of  gold  the 
sooner  will  the  end  be  reached.  Dr.  Arendt  thinks 
that  the  gold  fields  are  destined  to  early  exhaustion, 
and  that  the  impossibility  of  a  universal  gold  stand- 
ard will  be  recognized  in  a  few  years.  He  declares 
that  the  United  States  has  made  a  great  mistake  in 
its  half-way  measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver. 

"  The  Americans  ignored  the  great  fundamental 
laws  of  circulation  in  trying  to  save  silver  by  the 
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ex]ierimenta  of  the  Blaiul  and  Slierman  laws.  What 
silvtT  wanttHl  was  not  the  ilemand,  for  that  is  UU' 
limited.  Silver  has  never  yet  lacked  purchasers. 
What  has  been  lacking  since  the  abolition  of  the 
doubh'  stanilartl  is  the  fixed  place  of  exchanu^e  be- 
tween silver  and  i^old.  which  can  only  be  created  by 
unlimited  demand  for  both  precious  metals  at  a 
fixed  ratio  of  values.  Hence,  limited  coinai^e  or 
limited  purcliases.  such  as  were  made  in  the  United 
States  from  1878  to  1804,  are  altogether  inadequate. 
They  wrought  harm  to  the  bimetallist  cause,  be- 
cause their  failure  was  exploited  by  the  gold  party, 
and  because  they  stimulated  the  silver  production. 
Had  the  United  States  declined  every  compromise 
and  solely  aimed  at  international  bimetallism,  the 
silver  depreciation  and  the  scarcity  of  gold  would 
have  been  more  severe  in  Europe,  and  a  transition 
to  bimetallism  would  long  ago  have  been  found." 

As  to  the  consequences  of  success  by  the  silver 
party  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Arendt  makes  the 
following  x>rediction : 

WARNING  AGAINST  SILVER    MONOMETALLISM. 

"  If  it  is  now  desired  to  perpetuate  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  Europe,  let  the  government  at  Washington 
adopt  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  16. 
At  present,  after  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints, 
this  step  could  not  possibly  have  any  other  result 
than  to  make  the  American  standard  a  silver  stand- 
ard. The  price  of  silver  of  course  would  rise,  but 
not  to  59  pence  and  not  permanently.  The  United 
States  would  have  a  standard  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Mexico.  All  the  disadvantages  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a  fluctuating  and  depreciated 
money  standard  w^ould  follow.  Gold  monometal- 
lism would  be  replaced  by  silver  monometallism; 
the  double  standard  would  become  nominal.  No 
bimetallist  can  approve  of  this.  Free  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  United  States  would  result  in  harm  to 
Europe  no  doubt,  but  also  in  advantage.  Perhaps 
the  harm  would  predominate ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  the  absorption  of  the  American  gold,  the  con- 
tinual supplies  coming  from  the  American  gold  pro- 
duction, would  for  a  long  time  to  come  relieve  the 
European  powers  of  all  anxiety  for  their  gold 
standard.  The  monetary  anarchy  would  thus  be 
perpetuated  for  a  space  of  time  beyond  estima- 
tion. Only  by  insisting  in  all  countries  in  an  un- 
equivocal manner  on  the  international  solution  of 
the  currency  question  can  international  bimetallism 
be  attained.  "  No  more  experiments  !  "  is  therefore 
the  only  appeal  which  the  European  bimetallists  ad- 
dress to  those  of  America ;  no  silver  purchases,  no 
silver  coinage,  otherwise  than  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national agreement;  and  no  more  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  them  about." 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ? 

Dr.  Arendt,  who  was  present  in  Brussels  at  the 
time  of  the  Monetary  Conference  of  181)2,  declares 
that  the  failure  of  that  conference  was  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  it  was  called  at  an  inopportune  time,  and 


that  no  practical  proposals  were  brought  forward. 
H(^  insists  that  the  United  States  alone  cannot  es- 
tablish the  double  standard,  and  that  free  coinage  in 
America  would  only  mean  a  shift  from  the  single 
gold  standard  to  a  single  silver  standard.  He  de- 
clares that  an  international  agreement  is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  double  standard  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  tliat  European  sentiment  is  working 
slowly  but  healthfully  and  surely  toward  that  con- 
clusion. His  practical  advice  to  Americans  there- 
fore is  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  without  com- 
promise for  the  sake  of  bringing  Europe  the  more 
speedily  to  the  point  where  an  international  bimetal- 
lic agreement  will  have  to  be  made. 


CARNEGIE  ON  POLITICS  AS  RELATED  TO 
PROSPERITY. 

UNDER  the  title  of  "  The  Ship  of  State  Adrift," 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  the  open- 
ing paper  in  the  June  North  Americaii  Revieiv.  He 
points  out  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try under  President  Harrison's  administration,  and 
the  frightful  contrast  which  the  past  few  years  have 
shown.  Mr.  Carnegie  attributes  the  existing  unfor- 
tunate conditions  primarily  to  the  legislation  begin- 
ning with  the  Bland  Allison  bill  of  1878,  which  '"  at- 
tempted to  push  the  United  States  from  the  solid 
rock  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  value  and  to  induce 
by  artificial  means  a  rival  standard."  He  considers 
this  a  forcing  of  poison  into  the  hitherto  pure  blood 
of  the  body  politic,  which  from  that  day  to  this  has 
slowly  and  surely  undermined  the  national  health. 
Speaking  as  a  Republican  he  takes  the  blame  upon 
his  own  party.  Even  if  President  Harrison  had 
been  re-elected  in  1892,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  that  the 
country's  business  troubles  would  not  have  been 
averted.  He  thinks,  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
that  these  troubles  w^ere  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  and  that  if  the  Re- 
publicans had  remained  in  power  the  depression 
would  not  have  been  so  severe.  He  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  We  have  here,  then,  the  two  causes  which  are 
responsible  for  the  drifting  of  the  ship,  for  the  lack 
of  enterprise,  for  the  stagnation  in  business,  and  for 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  continue  upon  a 
career  of  i)rogress. 

"1.  By  her  silver  legislation  she  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  capital  throughout  the  world  and  also  at 
home.  Europe  will  no  longer  invest  its  surplus  in 
our  railway  bonds,  real  estate,  or  other  securities. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  drawn  hundreds  of  millions 
of  capital  from  investment  here,  thus  draining  the 
country  of  its  gold.  Capital  at  home  is  almost  as 
timid.  It  will  not  invest  gold  dollars  worth  one 
hundred  (;ents  permanently  as  long  as  a  section  of 
the  people  threaten  ti)  repay  in  silvt>r  dollars  worth 
one- half  in  the  markets  of  t\\o  world. 

*'  2.  The  country  has  betni  shakt^n  by  a  violent 
change  in  its  fiscal  system,  and  duties  upon  imports 
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no  longer  ])r()(Iuco  sufficient  revenue,  be(;au8e  dutieH 
have  been  lessened  upon  the  lnxuri(5s  of  tlie  ricli, 
and  the  ad  valorem  syst(uii,  su))stituted  for  the  spe- 
cific, opens  the  door  so  wide  to  frauds  upon  the  rev- 
enue throuj^h  undervahiations  that  the  j^overniucnt 
does  not  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  duties 
it  ijretends  to  levy." 


OUR  SUB-ARID  LANDS. 

IN  the  Forum  for  June  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  author 
of  our  character  sketch  of  Mr.  McKinley  in 
this  number  of  the  Review,  writes  concerning  "  Our 
Sub  Arid  Belt. "  He  defines  the  sub-arid  belt  as  fol- 
lows: 

WHERE   IT   LIES. 

*'  This  region  has  no  natural  boundaries.  It 
merges  insensibly  into  the  distinctively  arid  coun- 
try on  the  west  and  into  the  humid  country  on  the 
east.  It  extends  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and 
may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  a  breadth  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  It  has  no  topographical 
distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  great  plains,  except, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  less  level  than  the  country  to  the 
east  that  receives  more  rainfall,  and  less  broken 
than  the  country  farther  west  that  receives  less 
rainfall.  The  soil  is  a  brown  loam  and  would  be 
highly  productive  if  nature  would  only  furnish 
about  a  dozen  more  inches  of  annual  precipitation. 
The  region  is  traversed  by  great  rivers,  fed  by  melt- 
ing snows  in  the  distant  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the 
nearer  Black  Hills  ranges;  but  streams  of  local 
origin  are  few  and  far  apart  and  are  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
local  streams  is  the  James  River,  in  the  two 
Dakotas,  which  has  a  course  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles,  draining  a  larger  area  than  the  entire 
state  of  Ohio.  It  has  hardly  any  perceptible  current 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
and  can  be  forded  at  almost  any  point.  In  the  dry 
season  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  series  of  water- 
holes.  Indeed  at  one  place  in  South  Dakota  a  farmer 
sunk  a  well  in  the  bed  of-the  river  last  summer  to 
get  water  for  his  stock.  The  James  River  is  said  to 
be  the  longest  unnavigable  river  on  the  continent. " 

LIGHT  RAINS,    HOT  WINDS. 

"  Light  showers  fall  in  June,  but  there  are  usually 
six  or  seven  rainless  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and 
during  this  period  there  is  always  danger  from  hot 
winds  that  blow  for  two  or  three  days,  sucking  the 
moisture  out  of  the  growing  crops.  In  spite  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  climatology, 
many  settlers  on  the  great  plains  continue  to  blame 
the  regions  south  of  them  as  the  birthplace  of  these 
dreaded  winds.  Thus  the  North  Dakota  people  sup- 
pose that  these  winds  start  in  South  Dakota;  the 
South  Dakota  people  attribute  them  to  Nebraska; 
the  Nebraska  people  to  Kansas,  and  the  Kansas 
people  to  the  Indian  Territory, — all  imagining  that 


the  identical  volume  of  liot  air  whicli  blights  tlieir 
cr()i)S  lias  travelcid  many  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
truth  is  tliat  the*  liot  winds,  wliile  they  may  prevail 
over  a  very  large  extent  of  country  (m  the  same 
days,  are  always  of  local  origin,  and  are  caused  by 
the  rar(5fa(;tion  of  the  air  on  Ijroad  areas  of  unculti- 
vat(!d  and  sun-scorched  plains. 

"  The  natural  conditions  must  be  combat(Ml— 
eith(5r  ])y  drawing  upon  tlie  store  of  subterranean 
water  through  artesian  wells,  or  by  methf>ds  of  till- 
age which  will  retain  the  surface  moistures  in  tlie 
soil  of  the  growing  crops — if  the  many  millions  of 
rich  acres  which  now  lie  open  and  vacant  are  ever 
to  be  made  into  farms  and  i)eopled  by  a  race  of  in- 
telligent cultivators,  like  that  which  already  occu- 
pies, with  contiguous  homesteads,  the  adjacent 
prairie  of  the  eastern  portions  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas." 

HOW   IT   WAS  SETTLED. 

Mr.  Smalley  proceeds  to  show  how,  during  the 
flush  times  of  the  "  latter  'seventies  and  the  early 
'eighties,"  there  was  much  railway  building,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  immigration,  in  this  sub-arid  re- 
gion. This  rapid  settlement  happened  to  be  coin- 
cident with  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  of  excep- 
tionally large  rainfall  and  consequent  good  crops ; 
but  those  who  made  haste  to  choose  this  region  for 
homes  soon  became  disillusionized.  The  lack  of  rain 
in  the  summer  time  has  made  farming  fatally  un- 
certain. The  consequence  has  been  that  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  sub- arid  belt  have  lost  half  the  popu- 
lation which  they  boasted  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

To  put  these  assertions  on  a  statistical  basis  Mr. 
Smalley  proceeds  as  follows : 

DESERTED  VILLAGES   OF   KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

"In  1890  Kansas  had  1,427,096  people.  In  1895 
the  state  census  found  only  1.334,668  within  her 
borders.  The  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  which  enjoy  a  sufficient  rainfall  for  agricul- 
ture, exhibited  gains,  but  in  the  western-central  and 
western  counties  there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  about 
200,000  people — a  greater  number  than  is  contained 
in  the  entire  state  of  North  Dakota.  In  some  locali- 
ties population  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In 
sixty-two  villages  there  was  a  total  loss  during  the 
past  year  alone  of  15,827  inhabitants  All  these 
200,000  people  were  forced  to  leave  the  western  part 
of  Kansas  because  they  could  not  make  a  living. 
They  were  not  frozen  out,  but  they  were  dried  out 
by  the  arid  climate.  They  went  to  Kansas  with 
high  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  permanent  and 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  upon  her  rich 
prairie  soil  and  in  her  mild  climate,  but  they  failed 
to  reckon  with  nature  and  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  farm  safely  with  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  of  annual  precipitation. 

"  No  state  census  was  taken  in  Nebraska  in  1895. 
The  causes  which  produced  the  partial  depopula- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  Kansas  were  equally  op- 
erative in  western  Nebraska,  and  if  a  census  had 
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been  taken  it  would  nndoubtodly  have  sliown  a  de- 
cline in  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  duriui^  the 
tive  years  in  iiuestion,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  ^ain 
in  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  rainfall  is  fairly 
adecjuate  for  general  ai^riculture.  The  state  census 
of  South  Dakota  for  185).")  sliowed  a  total  population 
of  8;J0.975.  against  328,808  in  1890,  a  g'lbi  of  2,167. 
which  is  far  short  of  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of 
a  community  of  that  size  under  the  healthful  condi- 
tions of  farm  life.  The  extreme  western  part  of 
tliis  state  embraces  the  Black  Hills  mining  region, 
which  is  i)rosperous  and  gaining  steadily  in  popula- 
tion. Between  this  region  and  the  region  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  lies  a 
belt  of  semi  aridity,  similar  in  its  geiieral  conditions 
to  that  wliich  extends  across  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
and  in  this  belt  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline 
of  population.  In  North  Dakota  no  census  was 
taken  in  1895,  but  the  vote  of  tliat  year  showed 
some  increase  over  that  of  1890,  warranting  the  con- 
clusion that  the  loss  of  population  in  the  central  and 
western  counties  has  been  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  gain  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  which 
receives  enough  rainfall  for  prosperous  agriculture." 

ARTESIAN    IRRIGATION. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  region,  Mr.  Smalley  is  not 
altogether  sanguine,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  does 
not  think  the  case  hopeless.  A  large  part  of  the 
region  may  become  regularl}-  fruitful  through  irri- 
gation by  means  of  artesian  wells. 

''  It  already  begins  to  be  evident  that  this  vast 
belt  of  fertile  land,  as  wide  as  Ohio  and  in  length 
reaching  across  the  whole  United  States  and  a  i^or- 
tion  of  Canada, — a  belt  already  traversed  by  many 
railroads  and  occupied  by  a  thin  skirmish  line  of 
agricultural  settlement, — will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
lapse into  its  former  condition  of  a  cattle  range 
without  another  effort  to  subdue  it  for  the  uses  of 
the  farmer.  In  South  Dakota  a  remarkable  move- 
ment is  in  progress  for  irrigation  by  artesian  wells. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  state  and  of  its  northern 
neighbor  is  underlain  with  the  water-bearing  for- 
mation known  to  geologists  as  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone, wliich  forms  a  vast  artesian  basin,  fed  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  over  and  the  rains  that  fall  ui)on  its 
western  rim  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills.  This 
formation  has  been  fairly  accurately  traced  already 
by  government  explorations  and  by  the  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  here  and  there  to  afford  a  water  sup- 
ply for  towns,  and  the  recent  borings  for  irrigation 
wells  confirm  the  earlier  theories  of  the  geologists. 
The  water  bearing  stratum  is  found  at  Yankton,  in 
the  extreme  southern  i)art  of  South  Dakota,  at  a 
dt^pth  of  six  hundred  feet.  It  is  about  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  in  the  ctnitral  region  of  the  state, 
and  at  Jam(;stown,  in  North  Dakota,  the  well  that 
furnishes  fire  i)rotoction  and  local  water  supply  is 
down  about  fifteen  liundred  feet.  Tin?  irrigation 
m()V(nneiit  is  at  ])res('nt  confined  to  the  lower  James 
Iliver  Valley  and  the  counties  lying  along  the  east- 


ern sidti  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  South  Dakota.  A 
single  statemtnit  will  show  how  important  this 
movement  has  become.  There  are  now  more  than 
eleven  liundred  wells  completed  or  in  process  of 
boring.  In  many  cases  townships  have  bonded 
themselves  to  carry  on  this  work;  in  others,  farmers 
have  combined  to  buy  machinery  and  sink  wells  for 
themselves.  Financial  projects  are  now  being  for- 
mulated by  which  wells  will  be  sunk  by  stock  com- 
panies and  sold  to  farmers  on  annual  payments, 
witli  security  in  the  form  of  mortgages  on  the  land 
to  be  watered.  The  subsoil  in  this  artesian  basin 
holds  water  so  well  that  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  a  field  every  year. 
Once  thoroughly  soaked  the  land  will  produce  good 
crops  for  two  and  perhaps  three  years  without  fur- 
ther irrigation.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage,  for 
it  doubles  and  trebles  the  irrigating  value  of  a  given 
amount  of  water.  Of  course  the  natural  rainfall 
helps  out  the  crops  and  lessens  the  duty  of  the  irri- 
gation system.  Thus  good  crops  can  be  raised  in 
this  region  with  perhaps  one-third  or  even  less  water 
than  must  be  applied  in  more  arid  regions,  such  as 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  where  little  aid  can  be 
expected  from  rains  and  where  the  subsoil  along  the 
river  margins  is  usually  gravelly.  The  results  of 
irrigation  in  South  Dakota  have  been  very  favor 
able.  Irrigated  fields  produced  last  year  thirty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  w^hile  adjoining  fields 
which  depended  on  rainfall  produced  onl}-  twelve. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  enormous  gain  in  the 
yield  of  crops,  a  well  costing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  and  watering  an  entire  section  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  w^ill  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  year." 

How  much  of  the  sub-arid  belt  may  be  reclaimed 
by  artesian  wells,  is  a  question  for  further  experi 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Smalley  believes  that  this  work  of 
investigation  should  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  government  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  also  can  do  a  great  deal  to  discover 
and  inculcate  the  best  methods  of  soil  culture  in 
these  regions  of  limited  rainfall. 


THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

IN  the  July  Harper's  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has 
an  informational  paper  on  '*  Ohio  "  which  possesses 
an  added  interest  now  by  reason  of  the  large  part 
which  that  State  and  its  leaders  are  playing  in  the 
coming  Presidential  cam])aign.  President  Thwing 
points  to  the  fact  that  Ohio's  ileveli>pment  was  geo 
graphically  favored  above  most  Western  States  by 
means  of  water  coniniunicatii>n.  A  great  river  was 
on  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  and  on  its 
northern  a  great  lake,  and  the  progress  of  a  ptH>ple 
in  a  new  country  is  so  largely  measured  by  nutans 
of  communication  and  tianspi)rration  that  the  pnvs- 
ence  of  these   watt>r   routes  possessed  great  iiujKU*- 
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tanc(!.  And  Uh!  natural  icsonnMis  of  1raiisi»oi- 
tation  were  Hni)i)leniente(l  by  tlio  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  Miami  Canal,  ho  that  whon  in  1812 
the  system  was  finished,  there  were  found  to 
be  796  miles  of  navi^abh^  wsiter  open  to  (;oni- 
meree.  At  the  bej^innin^  of  the  (-(MitHry  Ohio  had 
45,000  people,  ranking  eiKht(!enth  amon^J  the  States, 
but  already  by  1820  it  had  sprung  to  tln^  fifth  i)lace 
with  more  than  half  a  million  ;  it  now  holds  the 
fourth  position  in  order  of  population,  as  Illinois  luis 
I)assed  it  in  18U0  to  take  the  third  rank. 

President  Thwintj:  shows  how  Ohio  resembles  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  having  been  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  great  men.  What  the  Win- 
throps,  the  Mathers,  the  Adamses,  the  Brewsters, 
and  the  Everetts  were  in  Massachusetts,  Putnam, 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Moses  Cleveland  were  to  Ohio. 

OHIO   MEN  IN   PUBLIC  LIFE. 

He  says  it  is  significant  that  the  great  men  of 
Ohio  had  usually  been  men  engaged  in  political  life. 
"  There  are,  of  course,  certain  exceptions  to  which 
I  shall  allude,  but  on  the  whole  the  great  men  have 
been  statesmen  and  generals.  There  are  a  few  law- 
yers, Ohio  born  and  bred,  who  can  be  seen  from  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  State  so  tall  are  they. ' ' 
President  Thwing  mentions  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
Stanley  Matthews  and  Thurman  as  examples.  He 
notices  the  similarity  between  Ohio  and  Maine  in 
having  their  great  men  political  leaders. 

"  The  origin  of  the  remark  made  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  as  to  the  ubiquity  of  the  Ohio  man,  lies 
largely  in  his  ubiquity  and  power  as  a  statesman. 
The  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  civic  great- 
ness are,  of  course,  general  and  particular.  One 
cause  to  which  I  allude  is  the  ubiquity  of  the  Ohio 
college.  Ohio  is  a  State  of  colleges.  And  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  the  great 
political  leaders  were  not  college  men.  Giddings 
was  not.  Wade  was  not.  Chase  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth.  Ewing  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  and  received  the  first  degree 
of  A.  B.  ever  given  in  Ohio.  Hayes  was  a  graduate 
of  Kenyon.  Garfield  was  educated  in  part  at 
Hiram,  in  Ohio,  but  finished  his  education  at  Wil- 
liams. But  the  rank  and  file  of  these  men  who 
have  raade  Ohio  history  have  been  college  trained." 

The  typical  Ohio  college  of  forty  years  ago  was  a 
very  sorry  institution,  except  in  the  nobility  of  its 
purposes  and  in  the  character  of  two  or  three  men 
who  sat  in  its  professors'  chairs.  There  were, 
of  course,  exceptions.  The  old  Western  Reserve 
College,  at  Hudson,  was  an  exception,  in  which  such 
teachers  as  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  afterward  president 
of  Union,  Professor  Loomis  of  mathematical  fame. 
Barrows,  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  President  Bart- 
lett,  Clement  Long,  Henry  N.  Day,  Professor 
Charles  A.  Young  and  the  elder  Seymour  were 
gathered.  But  any  college,  poor  in  money  and  re- 
sources, if  it  be  true  and  honest,  may  do  a  great 
work  for  the  student  if  he  be  honest  and  not  too 
poor. 


AN  IDEAL  NEWS  SERVICE. 

TELEGRAPH  MONOPOL^ 
1  sulijec-t  of  a  forcibly- writt<.'n  an<l  exhann- 
tive  S(;ri(!S  of  i)ai)(n"s  now  running  in  the  Arrna. 
The  author,  Prof.  PVank  Pai-sons,  in  considfiring 
the  evils  of  the  present  sy.stem,  devotes  much  attf^n- 
ti(m  to  the  control  of  press  dispatches  now  exercised 
by  the  West(;rn  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  in 
this  (Mmnection  suggests  a  model  sy.stem  of  news- 
gathering  which  we  are  sure  many  of  our  readers 
W(;uld  r(goice  to  see  adopted. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,"  says  Professor  Parsrms.  "  to 
gather  the  news  to  a  central  point  and  edit  it  to  the 
country.  An  enormous  amount  of  useless  repetition 
is  thereby  avoided,  and  a  better  distribution  of  news 
secured.  But  very  careful  provision  should  be  made 
to  insure  the  impartiality  of  such  editing  and  dis- 
tributing. If  the  association  were  to  open  all 
newspapers  on  equal  terms,  and  the  editor-in-chief 
were  elected  by  all  the  newsi^apers,  each  casting  one 
vote,  and  were  sworn  to  impartial  service,  subject 
to  removal  by  a  vote  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  constituent  papers,— if  any 
paper  or  papers  choosing  to  pay  extra  for  a 
special  representative  could  have  one  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  editing  chamber  w^ith  full  access 
to  all  materials  received,  and  authority  to  add  a 
supplement  to  the  chief's  report,  to  cover  impor  ant 
matters  omitted  or  misstated  by  the  chief, — if  the 
report  and  supplements  in  full  were  sent  to  central 
I)oints  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  set  up  and 
sold  as  plate  matter,  at  uniform  rates,  to  all  sub- 
scribing papers, — if  each  and  every  paper  were  free 
to  criticise  the  dispatches.-— then  we  should  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  free  and  impartial  press.  The 
very  presence  of  the  supplemental  editors  would 
probably,  as  a  rule,  prevent  the  necessity  of  supple- 
mental reports  by  their  potential  effect  npon  the 
chief's  reports. 

"  The  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
unfettered  press  is  a  National  Telegraph  System 
carrying  the  news  or  renting  wires  at  very  low 
rates  on  condition  of  impartial  editing  and  distribu- 
tion of  dispatches  on  some  such  x)lan  as  that  outlined 
above  or  a  better  one.  The  chains  of  the  Allied 
Monopolies  will  thus  be  broken,  and  the  co-ordinate 
growth  of  intelligence  and  co-operation  will  grad- 
ually free  the  press  in  larger  and  larger  degree  from 
the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  the  strife  of  competitive  business  ^^x.n^. 
politics. 

UNIFORM  NEWS   REPORTS. 

"  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  ne^^  s  re- 
ports in  chief  and  supplemental  will  be  published 
each  day  at  central  points  on  sheets  of  uniform  size 
devoted  exclusively  to  condensed  and  classified 
statements  carefully  indexed  and  divided  into  sec 
tions  with  black- faced  headings.  A  file  of  such 
sheets  would  constitute  a  day-book  of  the  world's 
history  free  of  all  extraneous  matter.  A  man  could 
buy  the  news  without  purchasing  several  rods  of 
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advertisements,  and  the  cost  would  probably  not 
exc-et'd  tweiity-tive  cents  a  year  to  each  subscriber. 
For  the  local  news  of  towns,  bulletin  sheets,  or,  in 
many  cases,  bulletin  boards  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. Some  such  organization  of  the  business  of 
distributing  news  is  sure  to  come  because  of  its  in- 
herent economy  and  its  manifest  advantages  over 
the  infinite  confusions,  entanglements,  and  duplica- 
tions of  the  present  system. 

"  With  the  growth  of  co-operation  advertising 
will  no  longer  be  a  battle  of  rival  wares,  each  seek- 
ing to  force  itself  upon  the  public  by  the  size  and 
multitude  of  its  appeals,  but  will  shrink  to  the  mod- 
erate bulk  recpiired  by  its  true  function  of  affording 
information  to  those  upon  a  quest.  The  mass  of 
this  service  will  also  probably  differentiate  into  a 
series  of  bulletins  devoted  exclusively  to  advertis- 
ing. 

*'  Freed  from  the  burdens  of  obtaining,  arranging 
and  printing  vast  daj)lications  of  news  and  adver- 
tisements the  papers  will  be  able  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  criticism  of  men  and  events,  the  en- 
lightenment and  amusement  of  mankind,  and  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  Papers  would  live  then, 
not  because  they  controlled  the  press  dispatches  or 
had  a  large  advertising  patronage,  but  because  they 
said  something  the  people  wished  to  hear,  because 
their  editors  were  leaders  of  thought,  selected  by 
the  subscribers  to  represent  large  co-operative  in- 
terests as  is  now  the  case  with  the  (ihurch  papers 
and  trade  journals,  or  drawn  to  the  work  by  their 
love  of  it  and  adopted  by  a  wide  constituency  be- 
cause of  demonstrated  power. ' ' 


IMMIGRATION  FROM  ITALY. 

'^"'HE  newspapers  for  several  months  past  have 
X  been  publishing  somewhat  sensational  ac- 
counts of  the  great  increase  in  immigration  from 
Italy  to  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  young 
Italians  desirous  of  escaping  the  chances  of  being 
forced  into  the  war  of  Italy  against  Abyssinia.  The 
whole  subject  of  Italian  immigration  is  discussed 
with  great  care  and  with  fullness  of  knowledge  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Senner,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
June.  Dr.  Senner  informs  us  that  the  newspaper 
reports  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

THE  STATISTICS. 

"  To  dispel  the  notion  that  this  year's  influx  is 
unusually  large,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  facts  that 
immigration  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  88  to  47.022,  in 
1888-81)  to  r)l.r)r)8,  in  1880-90  to  52,008,  in  1890-91  to 
7(5,055,  iu  1891-92  to  61,681,  in  1892  93  to  69.487,  the 
largf  st  part  of  which  in  each  year  was  crowded  into 
the  spring  months. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  this  year's  immigration  from 
Italy  exceeds  that  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years, 
189:5-94  and  1894-95,  of  42,074  and  88.902.  respt>ctively ; 
but  during  tliat  period  the  tide  of  all  coiiniK^rce  was 


exceptionally  low  and  immigration  was  likewise 
naturally  affected.  These  years  cannot,  therefore, 
properly  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparisons.  It  is 
also  true  that  since  about  the  middle  of  March  there 
have  been  detained  at  this  port  an  unprecedented 
number  of  immigrants,  either  for  special  examina- 
tion or  for  deportation,  but  this  condition  was  not 
due  to  any  unusual  undesirability  on  the  part  of 
these  immigrants,  but  solely  to  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  latest  law  (of  March  3,  1893),  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  detain  for  special  inquiry  every  im- 
migrant who  was  not  clearly  and  beyond  doubt 
entitled  to  admission.  That  it  has  been  possible 
with  a  very  small  force  of  available  employees  to 
preserve  order  and  peace  to  the  fullest  degree  upon 
Ellis  Island,  although  as  many  as  1,020  immigrants, 
of  whom  over  500  were  sentenced  to  deportation, 
have  been  detained  over  night,  is  convincing  proof 
at  least  of  the  fact  that  the  Italians,  who  form  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  detained,  are  by  no  means 
as  unruly,  violent,  dangerous  or  anarchistic  as  they 
have  been  assumed  to  be  by  the  imaginative  news- 
gatherers  of  the  public  press. " 

FORMERLY    "BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE." 

Dr.  Senner  reminds  us  that  of  all  the  Latin  peo- 
ples the  Italians  alone  have  developed  the  migratory 
tendency  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, and  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  Italian  government  to  interfere  with  emigra- 
tion. Heretofore  for  a  good  many  years  the  Italian 
laborers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  ocean,  spending  the  busy  part  of  the 
year  in  the  United  States  and  carrying  their  gains 
back  to  Italy.  Certain  sections  of  Italy  have  shown 
an  especial  prosperity  due  entirely  to  this  fact. 

"  But  these  advantages  to  the  old  country  are 
about  to  cease  definitely.  The  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  statutes  since  1898  by  the  United 
States  immigration  officials  has  made  it  very  hard 
for  Italian  '  birds  of  passage '  to  come  and  go  at 
their  pleasure  Besides,  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  originally  came  to  the  United  States  with 
no  intention  of  acquiring  residence  found  the  coun- 
try so  advantageous  and  congenial  to  them  that  they 
changed  their  minds,  sent  for  their  families  and 
settled  permanently  within  the  United  States,  ac- 
quiring, in  time,  rights  of  citizenship." 

COMING  NOW  TO  STAY. 

The  Italians  are  now  giving  up  this  habit  of  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  those  who  have  had  smne  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  are  coming  here  for  giHxl 
and  for  all.  Dr.  Senner  shows  this  to  be  the  case  by 
very  interesting  statistical  data  which  he  has  gath- 
ered in  the  past  three  years.  The  Italian  worknu^n 
already  here  are  sending  for  their  families,  altliough 
wh«ni  they  first  came  over  doubtless  many  o(  thtMii 
exptH'ted  to  go  back. 

"  The  statistics  can> fully  prepared  at  this  .statii>n 
reveal    the   astonishing    fact   that,    o(   sonu>   91.7lH> 
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ItaliJinB  who  arrivod  ;it  tins  port  fi-oiii  .Inly  1,  IHOIJ, 
to  the  end  of  D(H-()iii))or,  IH'jr),  no  Iokh  thuii  ;{;{,()25 
cjiine  to  .join  nnnnbors  of  their  inimediato  faniilicH. 
If  wo  add  this  nundxif  to  tlio  21,()J)2  a))ov(i  niontioned 
who  had  btuni  in  the  United  Staten  before,  we  get 
<\  total  of  55,;}  17,  or  58  y>qv  cent,  of  the  total  Ital- 
ian immigration,  leaving  but  39,383  immigrants 
])roper. " 

FAVORABLE   TO   THE   ITALIANS. 

Dr.  Senner  has  a  good  opinion  of  Italian  immi- 
grants and  bc^lieves  that  they  can  be  readily  assimi- 
lated, He  thinks  the  real  problem,  as  regards  the 
emigration  question,  is  how  to  secure  a  better  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  country  of  the  thousands 
who  come,  and  to  that  end  he  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  land  and  labor  clearing  house 
at  Ellis  Island  in  connection  with  the  great  immi- 
grant station.     As  to  legislation,  he  has  this  to  say : 

"  If,  in  addition  to  the  present  law,  a  moderate 
educational  test  should  be  introduced  by  Congress, 
even  the  remotest  apprehension  of  danger  from 
Italian  immigration  would  be  forever  removed,  so 
long  as  the  enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws 
keeps  pace  with  their  letter  and  spirit.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  here  repeating  what  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  I 
am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable educational  test  for  male  immigrants  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  excepting  those  who  come  here 
to  join  their  immediate  families.  I  do  not  share  the 
apprehensions  of  the  distinguished  and  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  who  is  at  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, that  '  a  great,  a  perilous  change  in  the 
very  fabric  of  our  race  '  is  impending  from  further 
immigration.  The  evil  done  in  that  direction,  prior 
to  the  law  of  1893  and  its  strict  enforcement  under 
the  present  administration,  can,  of  course,  never  be 
nndone ;  the  nation  can  now  secure  self  protection 
from  the  effects  of  the  heterogeneous  influx  during 
fifteen  years  prior  to  1893  enly  by  a  wholesome  re- 
striction of  the  privilege  of  naturalization.  But  I 
can  safely  say  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1893  no  substantial  number  of  undesirable  im- 
migrants have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  public  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions have  not  been  materially  burdened  with 
the  care  of  such  immigrations. 

ILLITERACY  AS  A  FACTOR. 

"  Illiteracy,  though  at  present  no  specific  reason 
for  excluding  an  immigrant,  is  nevertheless  carefully 
considered  as  a  factor  in  all  cases  ;  although  it 
should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  most  objection- 
able immigrants  have  been  persons  well  able  to  read 
and  write.  My  principal  reason  for  favoring  a 
moderate  educational  test  is  the  obvious  fact  that 
illiteracy  is  invariably  coupled  with  a  low  standard 
of  living  which  leads  to  a  lowering  of  wages." 


OBSERVATIONS  IN   MEXICO. 

JUSTICE  WALTER  CLARK,  of  tlie  North  Caro- 
lina SupKjnie  (Joint,  in  Iiis  serifjH  of  Arena 
l)a])(irH  on  "The  Land  of  the  Noonday  Sun,"  is 
bringing  out  many  interfisting  facts  a}K)nt  Mexico 
and  the  Mexi(;ans.  He  has  studied,  for  examjihi, 
the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  people  of  to  day  t/^)ward 
the  fame  of  the  early  Spanish  confpieror.s.  ThiH, 
it  seems,  is  the  modem  Mexican  view  of  Ojrtez: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  work  of  Cortez,  the 
immense  slaugliter  which  this  man  of  '  blof)d  and 
iron  '  committed  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
subject  millions  has  not  been  forgotten.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Mexican  people  being  of  Indian  de- 
scent, not  a  town,  hamlet,  or  street  in  all  Mexico 
preserves  his  fame ;  no  monument  in  all  the  republic 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  while  on  the  Paseo, 
the  great  avenue  leading  to  Chapultepec,  stands  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  his  victim,  the  last  Aztec 
emperor,  Cuahtemoc  {anglice  Guatemozin) — one  of 
the  revenges  of  history.  Cortez  died  in  Spain,  but 
his  remains  having  been  brought  back  to  the  coun- 
try whose  name  is  forever  linked  with  his  fame, 
reposed  here  long  years,  but  when  Mexico  became 
free  these  remains  had  to  be  secretly  removed  at 
night  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  into  the  lake, 
and  were  carried  back  to  Europe,  where  they  now 
rest  in  the  family  vault  of  his  descendants,  the  dukes 
of  Monteleone  in  Sicily. ' ' 

PRESIDENT   DIAZ. 

Justice  Clark's  impressions  of  President  Diaz  are 
worth  reading : 

"  A  swarthy  man,  with  unmistakable  firmness 
and  executive  capacity  stamped  upon  his  counte- 
nance, he  has  been  the  providential  man  for  Mexico. 
A  fine  organizer,  he  has  news  by  telegraph  laid  be- 
fore him  every  morning  from  his  agents  in  every 
township  of  the  republic.  He  has  been  quick  to 
utilize  the  agency  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph, 
and  by  his  promptness  of  action  he  has  for  many 
years  made  brigandage  and  revolutionary  uprisings 
impossible.  Not  over  given  to  observing  the  forms 
when  the  substance  of  liberty  was  at  stake,  his  has 
been  a  *  hand  of  iron  in  a  glove  of  velvet. '  At  his 
touch  order  appeared  out  of  chaos,  and  hard  upon 
her  footsteps  in  this  fertile  land  came  prosperity  and 
contentment.  When  the  people  become  better  edu- 
cated, by  experience  in  the  art  of  self  government, 
a  less  governing  president  may  accord  better  with 
the  requirements  of  the  presidency,  but  for  the 
needs  of  the  hour  Mexico  could  have  found  no  man 
better  fitted  to  establish  that  order  and  peace  which 
is  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  prosperity  than  the 
soldier  and  statesman.  President  Porfirio  Diaz.  He 
had  come  down  to  the  next  station  (Nogales)  to 
bring  an  invalid  relative  for  the  benefits  of  this 
delightful  clime,  and  so,  having  missed  him  in  the 
capital,  I  met  him  at  Orizaba.  From  there  he  went 
on  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings   and  display,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the 
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northern  terminus  of  the  Teliujintepec  Railroad, 
whiL'h  raih'oail  he  wishtul  to  inspect.  Notliin^ 
escapes  him,  and  lie  is  the  best  posted  man  in  Mexico 
as  to  everything  which  concerns  in  any  way  the 
welfare  of  the  republic. " 


GENERAL  MILES'   IDEA  OF  WAR. 

C~^  ENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES  combats  several 
J  widely  spread  ideas  in  his  talk  on  *'  War  "'  in 
the  June  Cosmopolitan.  He  classes  as  untenable 
the  theory  '*  that,  after  the  manner  of  our  fathers, 
we  could  leave  the  plow  in  the  field  and  drop  the 
tools  at  the  forge,  j;o  out  from  the  workshop  and 
the  country  house,  or  from  the  college  hall,  and, 
taking  the  rifle  from  the  antlers,  go  forth  to  war." 
The  conditions  to-day  are  all  different;  "it  is  ma- 
chine against  machine;  steam,  electricity  and  high 
explosives  against  steel  armaments  and  steel 
armor  " 

"  The  old  musket  rifle  and  the  smooth-bore,  muz- 
zle-loading cannon  have  given  place  to  the  magazine 
breech-loading  rifles  and  the  Hotchkiss,  Colt, 
Maxim,  and  Gatling  machine  guns,  some  of  them 
capable  of  firing  six  hundred  bullets  per  minute 
with  a  range  of  two  miles;  steel  rifle- mortars  with 
a  range  of  six  miles;  high-power  guns  with  a  range 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  miles,  with  a  weight  of  pro- 
jectile ranging  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  dynamite -gun  capable  of  throwing 
five  hundred  x^ounds  of  high  explosives  more  than 
two  miles.''  All  this  means  that  a  nation  without 
due  preparation  has  little  chance  against  a  more 
far-sighted  opponent.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  wait  for  a 
decided  straining  of  feelings,  for  an  English  mili- 
tary report  in  1883  showed,  to  every  one's  surprise, 
that  from  1700  to  1870  less  than  ten  cases  occurred 
in  which  a  formal  declaration  of  war  preceded  the 
first  hostilities,  while  there  were  over  one  hundred 
instances  in  which  offensi^  e  operations  were  begun 
with  no  formal  notice.  General  Miles  goes  on  to 
show  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  by  quoting  from 
the  last  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  latter  asserts  the  "in- 
adequacy and  impotency  "  of  our  seacoast  and  lake 
defenses  to  be  so  evident  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  no  longer  discusses  their  condition,  but 
merely  tries  to  hasten  the  improvements.  The  plan 
of  defense  formulated  by  the  Endicott  Board,  ten 
years  ago,  contemplated  the  expenditure  by  this 
time  of  nearly  S98,000,000,  but  less  than  $11,000,000 
have  been  actually  appropriated,  and  conseciuently 
all  our  harbor  improvements  have  merely  made  our 
ports  more  accessible  to  a  hostile  fleet,  since  the  pro- 
tecting works  have  not  been  constructed  fast 
enough.  Nor  is  our  navy  large  enough  even  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  naval  establishments  of  seven 
foreign  i)owers  being  each  largi^r  than  our  own,  and 
Great  Britain  having  4(55  battle  ships,  cruisers  and 
torp<nlo  boats  to  our  58. 

Ill  view  of  all  these  facts,  Gcnieral  Miles  strenu- 


ously advises  an  immediate  erection  of  coast  defenses 
which  shall  "  render  our  principal  ports  and  harbors 
impregnable." 

"The  navy,  as  Senator  Proctor  well  said  in  his 
recent  speech,  is  essentially  offensive,  and  the  logi 
cal  order  in  which  to  develop  the  naval  resources  of 
a  country  is  first  to  provide  for  protection  of  what 
that  country  already  possesses,  and  then  to  prepare 
for  aggressive  operations.  Well  did  he  also  say, 
'  the  needs  of  the  country  appeal  to  Congress  for 
action  in  this  direction.'  " 


OUR  SCHOOLBOY  SOLDIERS- 

IN  the  July  Munseifs  there  is  a  pleasant  paper 
by  Whidden  Graham  on  "  Our  Schoolboy  Sol- 
diers," illustrated  with  beautiful  pictures,  show- 
ing the  system  of  military  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  This  movement,  which  began  only  three 
years  ago.  has  developed  into  a  very  important  de- 
partment of  public  school  instruction.  The  psy- 
chological value  of  the  appeal  to  the  schoolboy 
fancy  through  military  equipment  and  manoeuvre 
is  very  obvious  and  comes  out  well  in  practice.  Tlie 
companies  of  schoolboy  cadets  are  known  as  the 
American  Guard,  and  the  work  is  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  Grand  Army. 

THE   PHYSICAL  AND   MENTAL  BENEFITS. 

Mr.  Graham  outlines  the  detailed  benefits  of  the 
system  as  follows: 

"  First,  as  to  the  physical  benefits.  The  form  of 
drill  suggested  includes  not  only  the  manual  of  arms 
and  marching,  but  a  thorough  '  setting  up  '  exer- 
cise, which  makes  boys  erect,  active,  and  alert.  A 
free,  graceful  carriage  of  the  body,  tiie  proper  posi- 
tion of  arms  and  shoulders,  and  the  use  of  the  limbs 
in  motion  and  repose,  are  among  the  things  which 
are  thoroughly  taught.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
drill  shall  take  the  place  of  athletic  sports  in  the 
high  schools,  but  its  service  in  developing  the  pupils 
of  graded  schools  will  be  an  excellent  preparation 
for  other  forms  of  exercise.  Instead  of  slouching 
carriage,  awkward  gait,  and  careless  appearance, 
the  drill  inculcates  neatness  in  person  and  clothing. 
a  firm  step,  and  a  straight  and  graceful  figure.  The 
slow  and  heedless  are  taught  quickness  of  eye  and 
ear,  head  and  foot,  and  in  after  life  will  be  brighter 
and  stronger  for  the  hours  spent  in  their  company's 
ranks. 

"  Still  more  important  are  the  mental  and  moral 
lessons  directly  or  indirectly  given  in  the  course  of 
military  instruction.  The  boys  are  taught  to  be 
brave,  honorable  and  manly;  that  they  must  be 
obedient,  courteous  and  respectful;  that  they  must 
protiH-t  th(»  weak,  be  helpful  to  their  comrades,  and 
abovc^  all  t^lse  be  truthful  and  patriotic." 

Mr.  (Graham  thinks  it  is  likely  that  before  long 
luilitary  drill  will  ln>  t^stablisluMl  t>very  wiu>re  as  pan 
of  the  American  common  school  system. 
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EX-MINISTER    PHELPS   ON   ARBITRATION. 

IN  tlio  July  AtUnitic  ('x-Ministcr  K.  .1.  IMiclpH 
luis  SI  piipor  (Hititlcd  "  Arbitriitioii  }unl  Our  lio- 
IjitioTis  Willi  l^iii^land,"  in  which  he  (liH(nisH(iH  th(3 
part  wliicli  un])rojii(]i(;o(l  tribniials  of  ap])eal  aro  upt 
to  play  ill  futnro  diploinatit;  negotiations  and  taii^h^H. 
As  far  as  coiK-erns  a  sclieine  of  perinaiu^nt  inter- 
national arbitration  between  the  Unitcul  States  and 
Gr(iat  Britain,  which  so  many  p(!ople  of  tlie  hi^^luist 
({nality  are  now  advocating,  he  is  not  particularly 
optimistic.  "It  is  not  the  most  promisin«^  way  to 
(\stablish  friendship  to  begin  to  construct  machincn-y 
to  settle  expected  disputes,  nor  is  the  occasion  whic^h 
has  given  rise  to  the  proi)osition  the  most  fortunate. 
It  looks  too  much  as  if  it  were  anticipated  that  we 
would  find  it  desirable  in  future  political  exigencies 
to  make  similar  attacks,  and  wish  to  secure  our- 
selves beforehand  against  their  being  resented." 

A    CONTRADICTION    IN     TERMS. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is,  in  Mr.  Phelps'  judg- 
ment, a  contradiction  of  terms,  "  since  that  process 
must  take  place  necessarily  with  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment incapable  of  application  until  the  occasion  for 
it  arises.  To  agree  to  arbitrate  future  controversy  is 
one  thing  ;  actually  to  arbitrate  an  existing  contro- 
versy is  quite  another.  It  is  manifest  that  there 
must  be  many  cases,  quite  impossible  to  foresee,  to 
which  such  an  agreement  would  not  apply,  or  would 
be,  by  the  one  side  or  the  other,  repudiated  as  in- 
applicable, and  the  question  whether  the  case  is 
within  the  agreement  would  be  likely  to  make  more 
trouble  than  the  case  itself.  It  might  almost  as 
well  be  hoped  to  prevent  disputes  by  agreeing  be- 
forehand that  we  will  never  have  them, — a  practic- 
able method,  undoubtedly,  if  it  could  only  be  set- 
tled at  the  same  time  to  what  disputes  the  agree- 
ment not  to  dispute  should  apply. ' ' 

THE    PROPER    DOMAIN    OF    ARBITRATION. 

Only  such  ca<ses,--a  limited  class, — where  the 
questions  involved  are  questions  of  fact  depending 
for  decision  upon  evidence,  come  into  the  proper 
domain  of  arbitration.  ..Even  in  such  Mr.  Phelps 
anticipates  many  and  serious  obstacles,  on  account 
of  the  foreign  languages  used,  the  different  systems 
of  law  and  methods  of  legal  thought,  the  lack  of 
final  power  of  the  court  and  the  want  of  any  system 
of  procedure  or  rules  of  evidence  such  as  are  found 
indispensable  in  other  tribunals. 

Beyond  these  cases  turning  on  questions  of  fact, 
Mr.  Phelps  considers  arbitration  as  entirely  imprac- 
ticable, and  especially  does  he  oppose  the  theory 
that  arbitration  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  diplo- 
macy. The  best  that  we  hope  for  is  that  it  should 
be  an  adjunct  to  diplomacy.  "  For  wise  diplomacy 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  arbitration,  and  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  can  do  without  it." 

THE    NEED    OF    PERMANENT    OFFICIALS. 

So  far  Mr.  Phelps  is  only  destructive  of  what  he 
considers   in) practicable  theories.      What  he   does 


think  our  (lij»lomatic  corps  is  in  need  of  i.s  a  Hystem 
of  i)erniaiM'nt  uinh-r  H(!cr(;tari«'H  ajipointed  for  life. 
Tli(!i(!  should  be  thrcf;  or  four  of  thes<;,  m<;n  of 
conspi(nious  ability  and  attainment.  "  They  would 
become  ])ossess(!d  of  a  comi>h!te  acquaintance  with 
all  forciign  questions,  history,  prcjcedents,  facts,  and 
tradititms,  and  (;ntirely  versed  in  tin;  i)rinrnpleH  of 
law  and  the  considerations  of  ])olicy  on  whif;h  tlj^*y 
depend,  as  well  as  in  tho  methods  and  proprietien 
of  diplomatic  i)ro(;edure.  Their  couns<fl  and  assist- 
ance would  be  invaluable  to  th<.' overwrought  secre- 
tary, and  would  give  to  owv  foreign  i)olicy  the  con- 
tinuity, consistency,  and  sound  legal  foundation 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  })e  suc- 
cessful. With  such  an  accomi)lished  staff  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  is  always  furnished,  and  the  in- 
coming secretary  finds  tlie  work  ready  to  his  hand 
and  is  assured  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands. '  * 


ENGLAND  IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  (t.  S.  Fort  con- 
tributes an  article  which  he  has  called  "  The 
True  Motive  and  Reason  of  Dr.  Jameson's  Raid." 
Mr.  Fort  says  : 

"  During  Mr.  Rhodes'  last  visit  to  England,  after 
the  raid,  I  know  that  he  was  most  anxious  (to  use 
his  own  words)  to  go  down  to  Trafalgar  Square  and 
proclaim  the  true  motive  and  reason  of  the  raid. ' ' 

THE   MAIN   OBJECT   OF   THE  RAID. 

"  It  was  the  knowledge  that  President  Kruger 
had  entered  into  some  secret  understanding  of  a 
political  nature  with  Germany  which  induced  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  reluctantly  abandon  any  further  con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  the  Transvaal,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  push  on  a  revolution  in  Johannes- 
burg, and  to  authorize  Dr.  Jameson's  plans  for  a 
rush  to  Pretoria.  From  his  point  of  view,  this 
German- Boer  alliance  presented  such  an  immediate 
and  imminent  danger  to  Imperial  and  Afrikander 
interests  throughout  South  Africa  that  he  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  upset  the  Hollander- German  cabal 
who  had  clustered  around  Mr.  Kruger.  There  was 
no  intention  to  overthrow  an  independent  Dutch 
government  as  such.  Nor  was  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, or  the  opposition  to  schemes  of  Boer  dominion, 
of  primary  consideration.  The  chief  purpose  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  campaign  was  to  prevent  Germany  as 
a  rival  power  from  acquiring  a  predominant  politi- 
cal status  in  the  Transvaal  ;  and  I  state  positively 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Dr.  Jameson's  rush 
was  to  help  to  secure  documentary  evidence  of  this 
secret  alliance,  w^hich  evidence  was  believed  on  re- 
liable authority  to  be  in  possession  of  President 
Kruger  in  Pretoria." 

II.— Mr.    Rhodes   as   the    False    Prophet   of 
Imperialism. 

A  clever  and  earnest  article  is  that  which  "  W. 
S.,"  a  new  writer,    has    contributed  to  the  June 
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Westminster,  niuler  the  title  ''  The  New  Ishim  and 
'  its  Prophet.''     '"  W.  S."  says  : 

*'  As  of  ohl  there  rang  throuj^h  the  worhl  a  cny 
of  one  decUiring,  *  There  is  hut  one  God,  and  Ma- 
lioniet  is  His  Propliet,'  so  to-day  in  our  ears  scninds 
the  rallyinti^  cry  of  the  new  Ishiin.  '  There  is  bnt 
one  Empire  and  Cecil  Rhodes  is  its  X)rophet. '  This 
may  sound  exas^j^erated  to  some,  bnt  it  sums  np  in 
a  i)hrase  the  sentiments  of  many  who  believe  in  the 
immense  future  of  the  English  speaking  race.  It  is, 
however,  fatal  to  link  together,  as  of  ecjual  im- 
l)ortance  with  an  idea  world  embracing  and  eter- 
nally true,  an  individual  who.  of  necessity,  is  limited 
and  only  i)artially  true  at  best.  This  was  proved 
unmistakably  to  be  the  case  with  the  proi)liet  of 
Islam,  and  history  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  likely 
to  repeat  itself  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  various  points  of 
analogy  between  the  Arabian  Apostle  and  the 
creator  of  Charterland,  and  says  : 

"  Bnt  if  Mr.  Rhodes  iiossesses  many  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  he  also 
shares  with  him  several  of  his  besetting  sins.  The 
chief  of  these  is  a  too  whole-hearted  accej)tance  of 
the  Jesuitical  doctrine  that  any  method  is  right  in 
a  good  cause. 

"  In  both  cases  this  baneful  heresy  was  a  gradual 
growth  destroying  much  which  was  good  in  the 
men,  and  doing  much  injury  to  the  ideas  for  which 
they  stand.  As  in  the  latter  part  of  Mahomet's  life 
we  recognize  a  deterioration  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  somewhat  lower  standard  of  ethics,  so  we  can 
see  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Rhodes  the  same  degenera- 
tion. 

"  His  utter  reliance  upon  the  i^ower  of  money, 
and  a  certain  unscrnpulousness,  and  a  deficiency 
in  ethical  development,  has  done  much  to  undo  his 
work  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Elaborate 
and  i)lausible  apologies  may  be  made  for  his  recent 
action  in  the  Transvaal,  and  for  his  massing  of 
troops  on  its  frontier- -for  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  that  he  took  an  active  part  both  in  the 
movement  in  Johannesburg  and  in  Charterland — 
but  the  fact  remains  that  morally  it  is  indefensible. 
It  is  equally  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  x>olicy." 

III.— What  President  Krugrer  Is  Really  After. 

There  is  a  ])owerful  and  well  informed  article  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  the  Transvaal.  It  is  anonymous,  being 
signed  "  An  Imperialist."  "  Imperialist,"  whoever 
he  may  be,  points  out  very  clearly  that,  while 
President  Kruger  is  endeavoring  to  use  the  Ger 
mans,  they,  on  their  part,  are  making  a  cat's  paw 
of  him.     "  Imperialist  "  says  : 

"  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  that  Presi- 
dent  Kruger  wants  to  fcn-ward  the  establishment  of 
this  German  Empire.  I  do  not  think  this  is  true.  He 
does  not  want  the  Germans  as  masters  ;  he  merely 
wishes  to  use  their  assistancre  to  enabh^  him  to  tvstab- 
lish  an  ind«^i)end('nt  and  United  Dutch  South  Africa, 
tlie   liejidship   of    which   wouhl   b«>,  in   viitii"  of  its 


wealth,  with  the  Transvaal.  But  if  President  Kruger 
intends  merely  to  use  the  Germans  for  his  OA\ni  ends, 
he  leaves  out  of  calculation  the  purpose  of  their 
alliance  with  him." 

WHAT  MR.    RHODES  RISKED,    AND  WHY. 

He  recalls  the  repeated  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Rhodes'  bold  initiative  and  far  seeing  patriotism 
had  foiled  the  German  designs  in  Soutli  Africa. 
He  recalls  how  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  almost 
alone,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger's  schemes  : 

"  They  are  a  very  real  danger  and  serious  obstacle 
to  President  Kruger's  scheme  of  a  united  and  in- 
dependent Dutch  South  Africa  under  the  headship 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  equally  an  obstacle  to  the 
German  South  African  Republic,  which  would  be 
too  likely  to  succeed  to.  if  it  did  not  anticipate. 
President  Kruger's  United  Dutch  Dream.  I  am 
no  advocate  of  the  Chartered  Comi)any.  I  have  no 
knowldge  of  its  management  in  England  ;  I  do  not 
understand  its  balance  sheets,  I  hold  none  of  its 
shares.  But  I  see  what  any  independent  observer 
can  see,  that  it  has  been  a  chief  instrument  to  ex- 
tend British  Empire  in  South  Africa,  that  it  will 
continue,  so  long  as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  at  its  head,  a 
powerful  barrier  to  German  or  Boer  intrigue,  and  a 
useful  stop-gap  till  the  colony  of  Rhodesia  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  and  populated  for  self-govern- 
ment. ' ' 

IV.-Why    Not    Buy    Up   the    Chartered 
Company  ? 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review,  who,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  the  son  of  a  Radical  Unionist — Ad- 
miral Maxse — and  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
takes  up  his  parable  very  strongly  against  the  Char- 
tered Company  and  Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  chronique  of 
the  month.  His  idea  is  to  buy  up  the  Chartered 
Company  and  send  Mr.  Rhodes  about  his  business  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  East  Africa  Company  came 
financially  to  grief,  but  there  can't  be  much  mar- 
gin between  the  South  Africa  Company  and  liqui- 
dation, and  if  its  shareholders  were  paid  off  at  par 
they  would  receive  very  handsome  treatment." 

v.— Emancipate  the  High  Commlssione:*. 

In  the  National  Review,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  writ- 
ing on  South  Africa,  lays  down  the  law  in  that  orac- 
ular fashion  which  always  suggests  that,  although 
the  sun  and  the  moon  both  go  wrong,  tlie  old  clock 
of  Jedburgh  can  never  go  wrong,  and  a  very  good 
old  clock  in  his  way  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  is.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  the  press,  it  seems,  have 
utterly  failed  even  to  express  the  views  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  English  people,  for  they  beg  tlie  ipies- 
tion  as  if  you  must  be  either  for  INIr.  Kruger  in* 
for  IVIr.  Rh(Mles.     He  says  : 

'*  The  real  facts  of  the  situation  were,  I  believe, 
correctly  and  epigranunaticully  sumnitHl  up  by  one 
of  my  colliNigues  in  th<*  llonst>  oi  (\>niiuons,  who. 
after  listtMiing  for  some  tinu^  io  tht»  recent  tleUite. 
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remarked  to  me,  '  Well  I  don't  a^reo  with  a  word  of 
this  ;  I  can't  stand  tiic  (.'hart(!r(Ml  (Company,  and  1 
don't  like  the  Boers. '  This  is  a  true  view  of  tlie  situ- 
ation, as  it  presents  itself  to  most  Englishmen;  and 
my  friend,  I  am  convinccMl,  si)()ko  as  tlie  ropr(;s(nita- 
tive  of  two  thirds  of  the  House  and  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  country." 

A  REAL  GOVERNOR- GENERAL. 

What  he  proposes  to  be  done  in  rhis  case  is  to 
terminate  the  arrani^ement  by  which  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  Cape  is  united  with  the  High  Commis- 
sionership  of  South  Africa.  What  is  to  be  done  is 
to  "  ax^point  a  real  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  not  an  officer  who  is  the  servant  of  the 
Cape  government  first,  and  of  anybody  else  after- 
ward, still  less  a  gentleman  who,  like  the  present 
administrator  of  the  Chartered  Company's  terri- 
tories, is  nominally  in  the  service  of  a  not  very  rep- 
utable limited  company  ;  but  a  real  Governor- 
General,  whom  all  Africa,  friendly  or  otherwise, 
would  know  to  be  the  representative  of  the  British 
Empire,  ready  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Em 
pire  against  all  comers. ' ' 

VI.— A  French  Tribute  to  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Lionel  Decle  contributes  to  the  Notional 
Revieiv  a  very  interesting  article  entitled  "  Two 
Years  in  Rhodesia. ' '  He  spent  two  years  in  travel- 
ing over  Charterland  from  end  to  end.  He  sums 
up  his  impressions  of  what  he  saw  as  follows  : 

"  The  country  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  the  most 
diversely  rich,  that  I  ever  visited.  Its  administra- 
tion, taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  conducted  by  as  single- 
minded  and  hard-working  men  as  I  ever  came  across, 
and  I  say  this,  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  lived 
for  years  among  the  civil  servants  of  India.  I  never 
saw  a  better  ordered  community  than  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Rhodesia,  whether  in  an  old  country 
or  a  new  ;  keenly  desirous  to  succeed  themselves, 
they  are  yet  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  their 
neighbors.  Of  their  splendid  self-reliance  and  self- 
devotion  I  can  say  no  more  in  praise  than  is  already 
written  in  the  history  of  the  two  wars  with  the 
Matabele.  As  for  the  founder  of  this  country,  Mr, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  I  dare  to  think  him  by  far  the  great- 
est man  that  Africa  has  yet  given  to  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  century." 

VII.— What  the  Chartered  Company  Has  Done 
For  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv, 
sets  forth  with  plain  facts  and  figures  the  services 
which  the  Chartered  Company  has  conferred  upon 
the  Empire.  His  object  in  the  article  is  to  show  : 
"as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can,  the  practical 
use  that  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has 
made  hitherto  of  its  Imperial  concession. 

"  To  the  British  public,  as  a  body,  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  whether  the  shares  of  the 
Chartered  Company  are  likely  to  prove  a  lucrative 
investment  to  their  holders,   or  whether  the  con- 


duct of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  or  his  crdleagufis  has 
|j(!(;n  in  ac(;ordance  with  sound  jirinciphjs  of  finance. 
The  only  riuestion  wliich  ]"jnglishmr;n  have  to  con- 
sider is,  whether  the  contract  entered  into  between 
th(!  British  Government  and  tin;  (Joinpany  has  been 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  British  puljlic.  It 
may.  I  think,  suggest  some  answer  to  the  (juestion, 
to  show  what  the  comi)any  has  already  accom- 
X)lished  out  of  its  own  resources  and  by  its  own  un- 
assisted efforts." 

SUNK   A   MILLION   WITH   NO   RETURN. 

From  the  balance  sheets  of  the  company  he  ex- 
tracts the  statistics  showing  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Charterland,  this  private  company 
has  sunk  very  nearly  a  million  of  capital  without 
at  present  receiving  any  return  : 

"It  is  all-important  to  my  purpose  to  show  that 
the  company  has  spent  money  liberally,  if  not  lav- 
ishly, in  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  the  charter 
was  granted.  Let  me  try  and  recapitulate  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  what  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  money  thus  freely  spent.  Rhodesia  comprises 
an  area  larger  than  France  and  Germany  put  to- 
gether. Barely  six  years  ago  this  immense  area 
was  an  almost  unknown  country,  occupied  by  sav- 
age tribes  and  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  whole  of 
which  there  were  probably  not  a  score  of  white  men 
to  be  found.  Already  the  country  is  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  telegraph  wires.  From  the  east 
and  from  the  south  railways  are  being  pushed  on 
into  its  borders,  and  the  new  lines  have  made  such 
progress  that  within  two  or  three  years  there  will 
be  nnbroken  railway  communication  between  Beira, 
Fort  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  Kimberley  and  Cape 
Town.  The  power  of  the  Matabele  king,  his  in- 
dunas  and  his  impis  have  been  shattered,  and  a 
settled  government  under  British  courts,  British 
officials  and  British  laws  has  been  substituted  for 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Lobengula  and  his  chiefs. 
Towns  have  been  created  at  Salisbury,  Umtali  and 
Bulawayo. ' ' 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

PRINCIPAL.  FAIRBAIRN  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Revieiv  for  June  a  very  thought- 
ful and  weighty  article  setting  forth  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  deplore  the  policy  of  the  new 
English  Education  bill.  With  its  provisions  in 
detail  he  does  not  deal.  He  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  general  policy  which  is  admitted  alike 
by  friends  and  foes  to  form  the  essence  and  soul  of 
the  bill  : 

WHAT   THE   BILL  SIGNIFIES. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  maintains  that  :  "  The  bill  signifies 
that  there  has  come  upon  us,  in  a  new  form  and 
under  altered  conditions,  the  old  question  as  to  the 
function  of  the  state  in  religion,  and  as  to  the  modes 
in  which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  its  will  in  the 
schools  of  the  people.  This  is  the  real  issue  that  is 
raised.     If  the  policy  which  this  bill  embodies  be 
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carried,  it  means  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  revohitionary  legishition  in  religion, 
where  the  state  will  have  to  set  its  hand  to  the 
gravest  of  all  eontiicts,  the  suppressitm  of  the  most 
sensitive  yet  obstinate  of  all  forces,  the  tender  con- 
science." 

ITS    HOSTILITY    R)    1U)ARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  policy  of  the  bill  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the 
national  system  of  education  which  was  established 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Its  hostility  is  shown  not 
merely  bj'  the  increased  subsidy  to  the  denoinina 
tional  schools,  so  much  tis  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  liandicaps  the  national  system. 

"  The  policy  of  the  new  bill  aims  rather  at  sub- 
stituting a  denominational  for  a  national  system  of 
education,  both  elementary  and  secondary  ;  or, 
more  correctly,  at  subjecting  the  national  system 
to  such  burdens  and  disabilities  as  will  make  the 
denominational  the  easier  and  more  welcome  alter- 
native." 

THE   GROWTH  OF  THE  ANGLICAN   PRIESTHOOD. 

To  ^\'llat  cause  are  we  to  attribute  this  strange 
attempt  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  ?  Dr. 
Fairbairn  has  no  hesitation  to  attribute  the  reac- 
tionary policy  of  the  bill  to  the  new  and  porten- 
tous growth  of  priesthood  among  the  Anglican 
clergy.  The  English  parson  is  no  longer  an  English 
gentleman  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  clerical  cause, 
a  priest,  whose  head  has  been  completely  turned  by 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
says  : 

"As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  intensity  and 
completeness  with  which  this  idea  has  possessed 
and  penetrated  the  clerical  mind,  we  have  the  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  development  of  those  clerical 
claims  which,  though  but  lately  mocked,  are  now 
coming  to  be  felt  and  even  feared  as  aggressive  and 
controlling  forces  in  the  state.  The  claims  which 
Englishmen  used  to  regard  as  the  exclusive  and  per- 
nicious note  of  the  Roman  priesthood  have  become 
the  familiar  commonplaces  of  the  Anglican  ;  and 
the  political  action  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
conceive  as  characteristic  of  the  one  priesthood  is 
finding  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  political 
conduct  of  the  other  ;  and  the  courses  and  changes 
of  the  times  have  supplied  theni  with  the  very  oc- 
casions which  were  the  opportunities  needed  for 
the  exercise  of  their  new  energies  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  new  ideas.  What  we  are  face  to  face 
with  is  a  policy  which  is  to  make  the  clergy  the 
most  permanent,  the  most  widely  distributed,  and 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  education  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

HOW   THE   NEW    POLICY   WILL   WORK    L\    I'OLITICS. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  attemi)t  to  use  the 
County  Council  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  our  n«nv 
priesthood  supreme  in  the  national  schools  will  be 
to  make  every  (/Oiinty  Council  contest  a  conflict 
betwfH'Ti  cliurch  anil  dissent  : 

"  So  long,  thcni,  as  this  (pK^stion  (►!'  tiu>  (h'noiiiina 


tional  schools  remains,  there  is  no  escape  from  our 
religious  differences  being  carried  over  into  civil  con- 
tests, or  from  our  elections  becoming  occasions  for 
high  debate  as  to  the  rights  of  churches,  the  claims  of 
the  clergy,  the  use  of  formularies  and  the  persons  that 
are  ciualified  to  teach  them.  The  humiliation  of  relig- 
ion and  the  embitterment  of  our  civil  and  political 
life  seem  to  me  the  things  which  this  bill  is  most  fitted 
to  create.  And  all  this  in  order  to  secure  that  the  liv- 
ing clergymen  have  a  sort  of  semi-legalized  place 
as  the  test  and  standard  of  orthodoxy.  There  never 
was  a  more  fatuous  policy  or  a  standard  at  once  so 
arbitrary  and  so  variable.  It  exalts  the  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  and  means  that  Anglican 
priests  are  better  guardians  of  faith  and  religion 
than  the  English  people.  And  of  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal controversy  this,  as  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  special  order,  is  the  meanest  and  most 
miserable.  And,  in  these  controversies,  will  not 
education  be  sure  to  suffer  ?  " 

Points  For  Substantial  Amendment. 

In  the  Ninettenth  Century  for  June.  Sir  J,  G. 
Fitch  contributes  an  article  of  fifteen  pages  entitled 
"  Some  Flaws  in  the  Education  Bill. "  His  remarks 
are  not  suggested  by  any  party  or  political  bias, 
but  concern  solely  the  interests  of  the  children,  and 
the  permanent,  efficient  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  schools.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism which  cannot  be  noticed  at  length  ;  but  he  has 
summarized  what  he  has  got  to  say  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

"  In  an  Education  bill  for  1896.  which  is  designed 
to  supplement  and  in  large  measure  to  repeal  the 
great  act  of  1870,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  some 
sign  of  zeal  for  educational  expansion  and  for  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  nation.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  must  be  owned  that  the  meas- 
ure now  before  Parliament  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  not  a  very  coherent  bill.  Its  parts  do  not 
fit  well  together.  There  is  no  evidence  in  it  of  any 
clearly  conceived  educational  purpose.  Some  of 
its  provisions  may  prove  of  much  value.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  age  of  exemption  from  school  attendance 
to  twelve  years,  the  transfer  of  the  educational 
inspection  of  Reformatory  and  Poor  Law  schools  to 
the  Education  Deparment,  and  the  creation  of  a 
popular  body  constituted  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Secondary  Commission,  with  power  to  superin- 
tend the  provision  of  secondary  schools  and  to  es- 
tablish due  rapport  between  them  and  the  primary 
schools,  are  all  measures  from  which  great  public 
benefit  may  be  derived.  Bat  on  the  three  points 
here  submitted  for  consideratiiui  there  is  n>om  for 
substantial  amendment  in  the  bill  during  its  pn^g 
ress  through  committee.     They  are  : 

"  1.  The  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  central 
dt^parhnent  to  ])reserve  and  to  improve  thestandanl 
of  educational  ellicit>ncy 

"  2.  The  adi)ptit>n  t>f  reasonable  saft\guards  (or 
th(*  rcoiioniical  and  fruitful  application  of  largo 
atldit  iotial  gra»its  from  the  Trt»asurv. 
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"  3.  Tlu>  nood  of  iiH'iisnrcs  foi-  allny Iti;^,  r;ith(U'  iluiii 
iiccontnatin^,  rclif^ioiis  rivalrii's  jiiid  strife. 

*'  Withotifc  Hoino  roooiLsidciratioii  of  thoHO  tliroo 
vital  niattors  tlio  l)ill  will  iiH>vital>ly  (^'Ciatf;  iiion* 
(lifficultios  than  it  will  hoIvo,  and  Parliament  will 
havo  lost  a  j^n^at  o])portunity  of  i)la(;injj  our  systoni 
of  national  oducjition  on  an  enduring  and  popular 
basis." 


"OUIDA"  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  ROYALTY. 

THE  brilliant  English  writer  "Ouida,"  whose 
true  name  is  Louise  de  la  Ramee,  has  an  article 
in  the  June  Forniii  entitled  "  Ego,  et  Rex  Mens:  A 
Study  of  Royalty. "  A  more  caustic  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  convincing  arraignment  of  royalty  as 
an  effete  and  pernicious  institution  has  never  been 
written.  There  has  come  to  be  a  fashion  lately,  even 
in  republicjin  countries  like  the  United  States,  of 
dealing  gently  with  the  survival  of  monarchy  in  the 
European  countries ;  and  that  which  our  sturdy  re- 
publican ancestors  viewed  with  abliorrence  and  dis- 
approval we  have  come  to  look  upon  with  easy 
tolerance  if  not  with  respect  and  approval. 

"  Ouida  "  takes  the  ground  in  this  article  that  the 
chief  interest  in  the  study  of  royalty  does  not  so 
much  lie  in  its  political  influences,  good  or  bad,  as 
in  its  social  influences;  and  she  demonstrates  ex- 
haustively that  the  social  influences  of  royalty  in 
Europe  are  disgustingly  bad.  Royalty  in  England 
makes  a  nation  of  snobs  and  sycophants  out  of  a  na- 
tion that  otherwise  would  be  sturdy  and  self-respect- 
ing. The  British  nation  pretended  to  be  plunged 
into  grief  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in 
1892,  and  pretended  to  be  convulsed  with  joy  at  the 
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counterfeit  sentiments,  whether  in  the  press  or  in 
the  multitude,  are  unwholesome.  They  make  hypo- 
crites of  a  nation  and  waste  the  people's  best  emo- 
tions on  shams."  We  cannot  quote  miich  from  this 
article,  but  it  is  packed  full  of  truth,  and  of  inci- 
dents and  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  truth. 

A  PITIABLE  POSITION. 

"  The  office  which  royalty  might  have  fulfilled 
with  unexampled  facilities  for  influence  in  it  would 
have  been  that  of  arbiter  elegans ;  royalty  might 
have  made  manners,  society,  conversation,  recep- 
tion, fashion,  all  feel  and  follow  its  example.  But 
it  has  never  had  anywhere  the  wit,  the  grace  or  the 
originality  necessary  for  the  office. 

"  Royal  people  are  much  to  be  pitied.  No  one 
ever  tells  them  the  truth ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
persons  who  all  desire  to  please,  that  they  may 
profit  by  them.  It  Is  impossible  for  them  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  sincerity  of  any  friend.  They  are  never 
alone,  and  they  can  scarcely  escape  in  their  sleep 
from  the  stare  of  watching  eyes,  and  the  strained 
ears  of  eaves-droppers.  They  probably  never  in 
th(nr  lives  get  a  genuine  answer  to  any  question 
which  they  may  put.  There  is  always  a  young 
Raleigh  to  throw  a  cloak  over  any  gutter;  and  if 


they  wislx'd  to  h^arn  the  truth  incognito  like  JameH 
ol  Scotland  they  could  not  do  ho,  for  photf>grapliy 
has  (everywhere  preceded  them." 

"  Ouida  "  proc(M!dH  to  discourse  upon   the  vulgar 
ity  of  the  royal  tastes,  and  upon  royalty's  failure  to 
promote  art,  archite(;ture,  literature,  sports  (;r  man- 
n(!rs  by  any  ex(;rcise  of  wise  discrimination  r>r  judi- 
cious patronage. 

THE   ROMANOFFS,    FOU   INSTANCK. 

"  It  will  be  alleged  that  the  royal  taste  is  de- 
formed and  misled  by  the  i)ublic  taste,  but  if  royalty 
be  incapable  of  c(>ntrolling  and  eh;vatiiig  public 
taste  it  pronounces  at  once  its  own  elfetene.ss.  The 
government  of  Russia  is  the  worst  in  the  whole 
world;  it  is  a  brutal  absolutism  founded  on  a  rot- 
ting bog  of  corruption,  the  present  family  of  Ro- 
manoff is  not  ancient ;  its  blood  is  chiefly  German ;  it 
has  neither  historical  nor  national  interest  or  value. 
Yet  we  were  told,  a  few  months  ago,  that  the  hojje 
of  this  dynasty  being  continued  in  the  direct  line 
sent  thrills  of  ecstasy  through  every  Russian  breast 
from  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  to  the  palms  of  Crimea. 
If  the  Russian  moujik  indeed  extracted  any  satis- 
faction from  that  prospect  we  are  only  once  more 
reminded  of  the  axiom  that  every  people  has  the 
government  it  deserves.  The  extinction  of  the 
Romanoff  line  might  be  considered  a  cause  for  re- 
joicing; that  its  continuance  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  such  proves  that  the  human  race  is  as  yet 
far  behind  in  intelligence  the  bison  and  buffalo  who 
select  for  their  leader  the  wisest,  strongest,  best  of 
all  the  herd." 

All  the  trivialities  of  royalty,  declares  our  author, 
become  ludicrous  in  an  age  in  which  they  have  lost 
such  symbolism  as  they  once  possessed. 

OR  THE   HOHENZOLLERNS. 

"  The  Emperor  William  likes  to  change  his  uni- 
form half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
more  uniforms  than  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
From  this  point  of  view,  but  from  this  alone,  his 
continual  nominations  to  the  command  of  foreign 
regiments  can  be  of  use  to  him ;  and  to  the  guild  of 
the  army-tailors.  They  show  perhaps  more  phil- 
osophy than  they  are  given  credit  for  in  supporting 
it.  Human  nature  must  seem  to  them  a  very  poor, 
mean,  truckling  thing;  a  creeping  thing  of  pliant 
spine,  oiled  tongue,  and  insatiable  appetite  for 
favors.  Only  an  immense  vanity  like  that  of  Wil- 
liam II.  of  Hohenzollern  can  make  them  content  with 
themselves  or  with  their  worshipers. 

"  Royalty  in  its  adversity  may  arouse  great  qual- 
ities in  its  adherents,  but  in  its  prosperity  its  moral 
influence  is  entirely  mischievous  on  all  who  come 
under  its  influence.  It  generates  subserviency,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  egotism ;  and  it  suffers  itself  from  the 
contrecoup  of  these  creatures  of  its  loins.  And  so 
in  a  minor  degree  does  every  courtier ;  statesmen, 
who  ought  not  to  be  courtiers  become  so  perforce,  to 
the  injury  of  their  character.  That  a  Chatham 
should  have  to  bow  in  silence  before  a  Guelph  is  an 
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unjust  penalty  attached  to  office.  That  a  Bismarck 
shoukl  have  to  thank  a  Holienzollern  for  his  favors 
is  a  tleu^rathition  to  humanity  in  its  highest  intel- 
lectual form. 

ENGLISH  SNOBBERY. 

"  Insincerity  is  a  disease  which  eats  through  and 
rots  all  social  life,  but  it  reaches  its  apogee  in  courts. 
It  is  said  that  Disraeli  on  being  asked  how  he  had 
managed  so  completely  to  fascinate  and  subjugate 
his  royal  mistress,  replied  to  the  indiscreet  ques- 
tion: "7  never  contradict !^^  It  is  of  course  the 
courtier's  most  essential  obligation.  The  salt 
strong  sea  breezes  of  contradiction  must  never  blow 
away  the  cobwebs  from  royal  brains.  As  all  must 
lose  to  them  at  cards,  so  all  must  agree  with  them 
in  speech.  It  were  difficult  to  decide  to  which  this 
is  the  more  injurious,  to  themselves  or  to  their  sub- 
jects. 

"  Courts  are  the  field  in  which  the  bacteria  of 
snobbism  are  most  readily  propagated.  Fulsome 
sycophancy  is  sown  by  it  broadcast  like  the  mur- 
rain. In  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  York  a 
dignitary  of  the  English  Church  was  not  ashamed 
to  write  an  ode  calling  such  a  marriage  "  The  Fair- 
est Scene  in  all  Creation  !  "  Could  sickly  silly  hy- 
perbole swell  itself  to  more  nauseous  folly  ?  To 
make  presents  on  these  nuptials  dockyard  laborers, 
longshoremen,  river  boatmen,  village  peasants,  me- 
chanics, miners,  parish  school  children,  cottagers, 
weavers,  carpenters,  bricklayers— the  whole,  in  a 
word,  of  the  poorest  and  hardest  worked  members 
of  the  nation — were  bidden,  in  terms  which  admit- 
ted of  no  denial,  to  give  up  a  day's  wage  or  the  price 
of  a  week's  meals  to  assist  in  purchasing  some  neck- 
lace, bracelet,  or  other  jewel  for  a  young  lady  who 
is  to  be  the  future  wearer  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
Great  Britain  !  And  there  was  not  heard  one  single 
voice  of  all  those  who  could  speak  with  authority  to 
protest  against  this  abominable  farce,  this  iniquit- 
ous extortion,  this  robbery  of  the  poorest  to  enrich 
those  made  richest  through  the  nation  !  Verily  the 
populace  is  a  too  meek  and  long-suffering  creature." 

PHYSICAL   DEFECTS   OF   THE   ROYAL   BREED. 

"  Nay,  it  perhaps  speal?s  well  for  their  good  sense 
and  self-restraint  that  sovereigns  are  not  more  often 
and  more  ungovernably  mattoid.  Given  their  con- 
sanguinity in  marriage,  their  hereditary  nervous 
maladies,  their  imprisonment  in  a  narrow  circle, 
their  illimitable  opportunity  of  self-indnlgence,  the 
monotony,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  publicity,  which 
lie  like  curses  on  their  lives,  the  maddening  inter- 
ference and  investigation  of  their  physicians, — we 
must  give  them  honor  that  they  remain  as  entirely 
sane  as  some  of  them  do  and  retain  tastes  as  natural 
and  impulses  as  good  as  many  of  them  show.  They 
are  moreover  heavily  and  cruelly  handicapped  by 
the  alliances  which  they  are  compelled  to  form,  and 
th<i  hereditary  diseases  which  they  are  thus  forced 
to  receive  and  transmit.  Tlie  fatal  corporeal  and 
mental  injury  of  royal   families  due  to   what   tlie 


raisers  of  horses  call  * '  breeding  in  and  in  ' '  cannot 
be  overrated,  and  yet  seems  scarcely  to  attract  any 
attention  from  the  nations  over  which  they  reign. 
The  royal  races  of  Europe  are  almost  one  race,  and 
that  German.  Tliey  form  one  large  clan,  not  by 
any  means  mutually  attached  yet  with  enough  pre- 
IJonderant  likeness  to  coijstitute  a  solidarity  of 
family  interest  as  against  public  liberty.  Mental 
and  physical  diseases  are  common  to  them,  and  so 
also  are  certain  attitudes  moral  and  political.  They 
are  almost  always  great  feeders,  and  tenacious  of 
frivolous  and  arbitrary  precedence  and  distinction." 

A  COUPLE  OP  LADS. 

"  There  are  two  little  boys  now  conspicuous  in 
Europe,  one  is  eleven  and  the  other  eight  years  of 
age;  one  is  a  crown  prince  and  the  other  a  crowTied 
king ;  the  former  is  the  most  dreary  and  self-con- 
scious little  prig  that  ever  was  drilled  in  pipeclay 
and  biickram,  and  the  other  is  still  a  high  spirited 
child,  bold,  saucy,  and  lovable;  but  both  the  Prus- 
sian Kronprinz  and  the  Spanish  Rey  Nino  have  al- 
ready bat  one  thought  in  their  young  heads:  War. 
The  pompous  little  German  lieutenant  only  lives  for 
dreams  of  strategy,  manoeuvres,  kriegspiel,  and  im- 
portance of  buttons,  the  dignity  of  stripes  and 
grades,  the  superiority  of  gunpowders  and  chem- 
icals: and  the  bright  Nino  climbs  on  Marshal 
Campos'  knees  and  begs  to  be  told  how  Moors  were 
killed  in  Morocco,  Cubans  in  Cuba,  and  how  many 
years  he  will  have  still  to  wait  before  he  too  can 
have  the  joy  of  killing  them." 

These  are  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  which  in 
these  times  of  coronations  and  great  ado  about 
crowned  heads  ought  to  make  every  honest  Ameri- 
can citizen  thankful  that  just  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  our  forefathers  repudiated  allegi- 
ance to  a  European  monarch. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH'S  BROTHER. 
A  Sketch  of  Archduke  Karl   Ludwigr* 

MISS  EDITH  SELLERS  in  Temple  Bar  recently 
gave  a  sketch  of  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig.  or 
Charles  Loais,  of  Austria,  who  died  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

HIS   YOUTH. 

Miss  Sellers  gives  the  following  summary  of  his 
life:  "Karl  Ludwig  was  born  at  Schonbrunn  in 
1883.  His  father,  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  who 
thought  much  more  of  orthodoxy  than  of  science, 
handed  him  over  in  very  early  days  to  the  care  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  voice  of  the  Church  is  to  him  as 
the  voice  of  God :  at  its  command  he  would  plunge 
a  nation  into  civil  war  without  a  scruple,  or  lead 
the  most  hopeless  of  crusades.  In  ISoH  he  was  sent 
to  Galicia  as  a  sort  of  unotlrtcial  Viceroy,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  i>f  learning  something 
of  the  science  of  ruling.  He  made  sucli  g^unl  use  of 
his  time  while  there  that  at  the  end  of  twi>  years 
the  Emperor  was  able  to  appoint   him  to  the  l^ov- 
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ernorHliii)  of  Tyrol.  At  that  timo  tlio  An-luluko 
was  two  and  twenty,  full  of  life  and  vi^^or,  and  ho 
threw  hiins(»lf  into  the  dnties  of  his  position  with  an 
eneri;y  tliat  spread  constcu-nation  amon^^  the  some- 
what shiepy  ofTlicials  ])y  whom  lie  was  surrounded. 
He  was  in  Tyrol  to  rule  and  rule  ho  did,  on  the 
whole  wisely  and  well.  He  worked  indefati^ahly, 
performini-:  all  tlio  functions  of  his  office  with  tho 
most  scrupulous  exactitude. 

HIS  FIRST  WIDOWHOOD. 

When  in  1850  the  Archduke  brought  his  bride 
home  to  Tyrol,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  poj)- 
ulation  with  an  enthusiasm  which  excited  no  little 
astonishment  in  Vienna.  But  the  people  of  Monza 
tell  how,  one  September  day  in  1858,  they  saw  their 
Viceroy  enter  the  i)alace  laughing  and  talking  with 
those  around  him,  lajoie  de  vivre  in  person.  Within 
a  week  they  saw  him  again,  and  he  had  the  face  of 
a  haggard  old  man.  The  castle  flag  was  flying  half- 
mast  high,  for  the  Archduchess  Margarethe  was 
dead.  She  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  Karl  Ludwig's  grief 
was  terrible.  For  the  time  being  he  was  distraught. 
If  the  Italian  war  had  not  come  when  it  did  he  would 
probably  now  be  a  monk.  But  he  is  not  the  man  to 
desert  his  country  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  war  was  imminent  the 
Archduke  hastened  back  to  Tyrol,  where  the  people 
rallied  around  him  with  enthusiasm.  They  were 
sorely  troubled,  however,  at  the  change  that  had 
come  over  their  young  Viceroy.  Not  only  was  he 
careworn  and  sorrow  bound,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  touch  with  life.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that 
wherever  he  went  there  was  always  a  priest  within 
hail." 

HIS   SECOND  WIFE. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  had  lost  all  touch  of 
life,  he  consented,  in  deference  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  dynasty,  to  take  a  second  wife  in  order  to  rear 
up  an  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne.  Miss  Sellers 
says: 

"  He  merely  accepted,  and  none  too  gratefully, 
the  bride  his  family  provided  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  marriage  proved  ^a  fairly  happy  one.  The 
new  Archduchess  Annunciata  of  Naples  was  a  sen- 
sible, good-natured  woman,  who  adapted  herself 
with  admirable  tact  to  her  difficult  position." 

After  the  war  of  1866  great  poverty  and  distress 
prevailed  in  Austria,  which  the  Archduke  set  him- 
self to  relieve :  "Before  long  he  was  at  the  head  of 
every  important  philanthropic  undertaking  in  the 
Empire.  He  was  the  possessor  of  great  Avealth  in- 
herited from  the  Italian  branch  of  his  family ;  and 
he  distributed  it  among  the  needy  with  a  generous 
hand.  Nor  was  it  only  money  that  he  gave.  Every 
ai)peal  to  him  for  help  received  his  personal  consid- 
eration ;  and  he  devoted  endless  time  and  thought  to 
devising  schemes  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
as  well  as  for  its  relief.  He  was  always  on  the 
alert,  too,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  to 


beg  ar(!  aslianKid;  and  he  Koenied  to  know  instinct- 
ively when  and  how  to  give  it, 

HIS   THIRD    WIFE. 

"  In  1871  tlie  ArchduchoHS  Annunciata  dif^d,  to 
tin;  sincere  regret  of  her  husband,  to  wliom  slie  liad 
been  a  de' voted  fri(?nd  and  true  helpmate.  Two 
years  later,  to  the  astonishment  both  of  tlie  world 
and  his  own  family,  Karl  Ludwig  anTir)niiced  his  in- 
tention of  marrying  again.  Tliis  time  h«;  liad  found 
a  bride  for  himself,  and  a  very  charming  on(;  too. 
She  is  a  daught(;r  of  Don  Miguel,  the  Portuguese 
Pretender,  and  was  only  seventeen  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  bril- 
liantly clever,  and  has  most  winning  manners — an 
odd  combination  of  royal  stateliness  and  almost 
childlike  simplicity." 

In  Vienna  they  would  have  been  delighted  to  see 
his  wife  Emi)ress,  but  there  were  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  Archduke,  whose  intense  clericalism  filled 
the  politicians  with  dismay:  '' Oddly  enough,  the 
populace  are  immensely  proud  of  his  grand  seigneur 
bearing.  The  only  grievance  they  have  against 
him  is  that  he  has  too  many  priests  around  him.  In 
Hungary  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
Archduke  is  much  less  friendly  than  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  for  the  Liberal  Magyars 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  antediluvian." 


THE  LATE  SHAH  AND  HIS   SUCCESSOR. 

DR.  J.  C.  WILLS  writes  on  things  Persian  in 
the  Fortnightly  Revieio  for  June.  He  does 
not  think  that  the  death  of  the  late  Shah  will  make 
much  difference  : 

' '  As  Persia  was  under  the  government  of  the  late 
Shah,  so  it  will  probably  remain  under  Mozaffer- 
ed-din.  The  policy  will  be  the  same— Russia  will 
be  played  off  against  England,  England  against 
Russia.  In  the  north  the  Russian  influence  will 
preponderate,  while  we  shall  continue  to  regulate 
matters  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Concessions  will  be 
given  and  afterward  retracted  ;  a  bribe  will  never 
be  refused  by  any  man,  be  he  king  or  peasant  ;  and 
Persia  will  remain  a  nation  of  highly  civilized  bar- 
barians, ruled  by  a  benignant  despot.  Persia 
changes  not  ;  she  only  decays." 

Speaking  of  the  sovereign  whose  long  reign  was 
ended  by  the  assassin.  Dr.  Wills  says  : 

"  The  late  Shah  was  a  good  king,  an  amiable  des- 
pot, a  firm,  wise,  and  merciful  ruler  who  had  the 
welfare  of  Persia  at  heart  and  was  neither  a  tjTant 
nor  a  voluptuary.  His  pleasures  were  simple  in 
the  extreme  ;  he  was  a  sportsman  par  excellence,  a 
man  who  delighted  in  the  hunting  of  big  game,  a 
fine  shot  with  gun  or  rifle,  one  who,  like  the  late 
king  of  Italy,  rejoiced  in  violent  exercise  as  a  relief 
from  town  life  and  the  cares  of  state.  The  late 
Shah  was  no  idle  or  vicious  despot  ;  he  did  not 
smoke,  and  his  diet  was  of  the  simplest,  and  he  was 
a  merciful  king.     He  it  was  who  did  away  with  the 
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liatofiil  custom  of  the  Sliali  presiding  in  person  at 
executions.  It  was  said  outside  the  country  that 
the  late  Shah  was  a  monster  of  avarice  ;  this  was 
liardly  so,  for  the  vast  sums  exacted  as  fines  and 
bribes  from  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  were  not 
spent  in  show  and  riotous  living,  but  placed  in  the 
royal  treasure  house  as  a  nest  i^'t:,'^!^  for  the  evil  days 
that  may  come  to  his  successors.  The  long  struggle 
that  took  place  between  the  late  king  and  an  arro- 
gant priesthood  lasted  for  many  years,  and  the 
Shah  succeeded  in  shaking  himself  free  of  the  mol- 
lahs,  and  in  reducing  their  enormous  claims  upon 
the  public  ])urse.  Persia  is  no  longer  a  priest  rid- 
den country.  The  vast  wealth  in  jewels  and  specie 
left  by  the  late  Shah  will  bo  inherited  by  the  new 
one,  and  fiftetni  millions  are  not  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  its  worth,  the  great  globe  of  gold  incrusted 
with  huge  gems  being  valued  at  one  million  sterling, 
while  the  historical  diamond,  the  Deryah-i  Niir,  or 
Sea  of  Liglit,  and  a  vast  treasure  of  gems,  cut  and 
uncut,  among  which  are  strings  of  perfect  pearls 
as  big  as  sparrow's  eggs,,  form  x>ai't  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  precious  stones  in 
the  world  ;  these  and  the  cellars  full  of  coined 
gold,  mostly  English  sovereigns  and  Russian  im- 
perials, and  bars  and  ingots  of  pure  gold,  all  pass 
with  the  bejeweled  peacock  throne,  the  spoil  of  the 
conquerer  Nadir,  to  the  fortunate  Mozaffer-eddin, 
who  commences  his  reign  as  the  wealthiest  monarch 
in  the  world. ' ' 

In  the  same  review,  Mr.  James  Mew  writes  a  well- 
informed  article  on  "The  Modern  Persian  Stage." 
ill  which  full  particulars  are  given  about  the  dra- 
matic representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hucayn. 


IN  THE  SULTAN'S  PALACE. 

MRS.  MAX  MULLER.  in  Longman  s  Magazine, 
describes  a  visit  which  she,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  son,  paid  to  Coiistantinoi)le  some 
time  ago.  Professor  Max  Miiller  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  Sultan,  who  decorated  him, 
and  gave  him  every  facility  of  seeing  over  his  pri- 
vate rooms,  which  are  not  usually  shown  to  the 
outsider  : 

*•  The  Sultan  had  said  that  we  were  to  see  his 
private  museum,  library  and  garden,  and  accord- 
ingly when  we  left  we  found  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains and  th(!  Grand  Ecuyer  waiting  to  show  us 
those  parts  of  the  palace  to  which  no  strangers  are 
admitted.  I  believe  we  were  the  first  foreigners 
(except  tlie  famous  traveler  Vambery,  who  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Sultan)  who  had  ever  visited 
these  parts  of  the  palace.  Leaving  the  kiosk  where 
we  had  been  received,  immediately  behind  the  room 
used  by  the  ambassadors  at  the  Selamlik,  we  walked 
up  the  steep  hill  down  which  the  Sultan  drives  to 
the  Mos(pi(i,  and  passing  through  the  principal  (en- 
trance to  Yildiz,  we  turned  to  the  left.  ( )n  onr  right 
ros(?  the  liigh  l)are  har«»m  wall,  higluu"  tlian  any 
prison   walls  in   England  ;    a   closed    and    carcrully 


guarded  doorway  admitted  us  inside  these  walls. 
Leaving  a  beautiful  kiosk  to  our  right,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  i^assage,  we  came  suddenly  on  a 
scene  of  marvelous  beauty. 

A    FAIRY   SCENE. 

"  Yildiz  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill 
of  the  capital,  and  here  before  us  lay  a  large  lake  or 
artificial  river,  covered  with  caiques  and  boats  of 
all  shapes,  an  electric  launch  among  others.  The 
gardens  sloped  to  the  lake  on  all  sides,  the  lawns  as 
green,  the  turf  as  well  kept  as  in  the  be.-ft  English 
gardens.  Excpiisite  slirubs  and  palms  were  planted 
in  every  direction,  while  the  flower  beds  were  a 
blaze  of  color.  The  air  was  almost  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  orange  blossom,  and  gardeners  were  busy 
at  every  turn  sprinkling  the  turf,  even  the  crisp 
gravel  walks  with  water.  The  harem  wall,  now 
on  our  right,  rose  no  longer  bare,  but  covered  to 
the  very  top  with  yellow  and  white  Banksia  roses, 
heliotrope,  sweet  verbena,  passion  flowers,  etc. 
Thousands  of  white  or  silvery  gray  pigeons  -the 
Prophet's  bird- -flew  in  and  out  of  a  huge  pigeon 
house,  built  against  the  walls,  half  hidden  by  the 
creepers,  and  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by 
the  brilliant  eastern  sunlight,  in  which  every  ob- 
ject stands  out  so  clearly  that  one's  sense  of  distance 
is  almost  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a  duck  de- 
coy, where  H.  I.  M.  often  amuses  himself  with  shoot- 
ing, and  far  beyond  this  we  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  park  sloping  away  toward  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Beyond  the  pigeon  house  we  entered  a  building 
consisting  of  one  long  room,  filled  with  treasures. 
This  is  the  Sultan's  private  museum.  Here  are 
collected  and  beautifully  arranged  all  the  presents 
that  he  has  received,  as  well  as  innumerable  valua- 
ble objects  that  belonged  to  some  of  his  predecessors. 

'■  We  could  have  spent  hours  in  examining  every- 
thing, but  time  was  limited,  and  we  were  taken 
on  to  the  private  stables,  still  within  the  harem 
walls,  holding  twelve  of  the  most  perfect  Arabs, 
used  by  the  Sultan  for  riding  and  driving  in  the 
park  of  Yildiz.  They  were  all  white  or  gray.  Of 
course  we  saw  no  dogs  anywhere  -they  are  held  of 
no  repute  in  the  East  ;  but  1  was  told  the  Sultan 
possesses  a  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  white  Angora 
cats,  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  whose  progeny 
he  sometimes  gives  to  friends,  but  I  saw  none  of 
them.  The  only  pet  we  saw  was  a  large  cockatoo 
at  the  harem  gate,  who  uttered  some  unknmvn 
sound  —I  suppose  Turkish  —as  we  passed." 

THE    L I  BRAKY. 

The  library  was  reserved  for  a  special  visit,  for 
the  Sultan  expressly  desired  his  illustrious  visitin-s 
to  see  his  books  in  the  library,  of  whicli  Mrs,  Max 
Miiller  says  : 

"  We  fomid  a  charming  old  Turkish  librarian, 
speaking  no  language  but  his  own.  but  proud  of 
and  devoted  to  the  lu^oks  nndt»r  his  care.  Me  l»ad 
six  or  eight  intelligent  assistants.  We  wort*  s»»ou 
seattnl  at  a  tablt\  a  cart>fnlly  prepannl  anil  verv  full 
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catalogue  before  ua,  and  our  friend  Sadik  B(;y  at 
hand  as  interpreter.  It  was  toueliing  to  see  tli(5 
ji;enuine  anxiety  of  tlie  old  librarian  to  find  any 
book  my  huHband  wisluMl  to  sec;,  and  he  was  aldy 
seconded  by  his  assistants.  They  first  brought  us 
some  excjuisite  Pe»rsian  MSS.,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated and  bound ;  and  when  wo  made  them  under- 
stand that  my  iiusband  would  like  to  see  any  ])Ooks 
in  the  library  from  India,  they  eagerly  produced 
all  they  had,  but  they  proved  to  be  chieHy  modern 
works  on  music.  After  they  had  brought  us  some 
fine  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  with  glossaries  and  com- 
mentaries, they  asked  us  to  walk  about  and  examine 
the  general  contents  of  the  building.  The  bookcases 
were  of  the  best  construction,  with  movable  shelves, 
and  at  one  end  we  found  a  very  good  collection  of 
English,  French  and  German  classics.  The  centre 
of  the  room  was  occupied  by  glass  cases,  filled 
with  gorgeously  bound,  illustrated  works,  chiefly 
gifts  to  the  Sultan." 


IN  PRAISE  OF  BARON  HIRSCH. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE  contributes  to  the  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  a  tribute  to  the  character  of 
i;he  late  Baron  Hirsch.  Mr.  White  has  been  pained 
by  the  allegations  made  against  his  deceased  friend, 
and  chivalrously  hastens  to  contradict  them.  He 
-says  :  ' '  Baron  Hirsch  was  not  only  very  good  to 
me,  but  there  grew  up  a  friendship  between  us 
which,  at  all  events  on  my  side,  was  founded  on 
respect  for  his  character." 

Mr.  White  recounts  the  steps  which  led  to  his 
being  asked  by  the  Baron  to  go  to  Russia  for  him 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  Jews  : 
"  Before  accepting  the  commission  I  made  every 
possible  investigation  about  Baron  Hirsch 's  previ- 
ous business  career,  and  as  far  as  my  inquiries 
went — and  I  state  the  result  for  what  it  is  worth — 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  dishonorable  con- 
duct in  reference  to  the  Turkish  contracts.  ,  .  . 
As  an  Austrian  Brassey,  Baron  Hirsch  made  a 
great  but  not  a  vast  fortune  on  railway  contracts  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  his  gains  came  from  other  sources, 
to  which  public  attention  has  not  been  called." 

A   HARD    WORKING  PHILANTHROPIST. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  the  Baron  as  the 
mere  votary  of  pleasure  : 

"From  6  a.m.,  in  summer  he  would  work  un- 
ceasingly at  his  charities,  and  especially  at  the 
Russian  scheme.  I  have  beside  me  as  I  write 
three  large'  portfolios  of  his  letters,  which  give 
evidence  of  a  virile  and  sustained  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  oppressed,  which  would  be 
wholly  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  mere  pleas- 
ure seeker.  He  gave  a  great  deal  more  than 
his  money.  He  gave  his  time,  attention  and 
intellect  to  the  minute  study  of  the  problems  he 
attacked  for  the  benefit  of  his  co- religionists  and 
others.     If  Baron  Hirsch  was  no  saint — and  he  was 


a  far  more  delightful  cf)mpanion  than  some  saints 
<>n(i  has  met— lie  was  (Mjrtainly  no  mere  man  of 
fashion.  ...  if  hci  was  a  little  too  fond  of  play- 
ing the  young  man,  it  was  only  in  the  liours  of  re- 
laxaticm.     .  That  he  had  a  sustained  feeling 

of  ccmipassion  foi  the  submerged  nine-tenths  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland,  a  liundred  conversa- 
tions I  liave  liad  with  liim  on  the  subject  can  tes- 
tify." 

To  obtain  the  ukase  under  which  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  ojierates  in  Ru.ssia,  "  not 
a  rouble  had  been  spent  in  '  concilitation,'  and  the 
coveted  signature  had  been  obtained  by  straightfor- 
ward negotiations,  in  the  jjromotion  of  which  there 
can  now  be  no  indiscretion  in  saying  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  invaluable  aid. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  late  Ambassador  to  the  Czar,  that  to  him 
should  be  ascribed  all  the  credit  for  final  success. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  were  indefatig- 
able." 

HIS  WILD  wager. 

A  gruesome  story  is  told  in  illustration  of  the 
Baron's  reckless  courage  : 

"When  he  was  quite  a  young  man — he  himself 
told  me  the  incident  was  true — he  was  in  a  town  in 
Turkey  where  the  cholera  was  raging.  Some  Aus- 
trian officers  were  there,  and  a  conversation  sprang 
up  about  courage.  A  bet  was  proposed  and  accepted 
by  Hirsch  that  he  would  not  pass  the  night  on  a 
bed  with  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  the 
cholera,  one  condition  being  that  the  layer  of  the 
odds  was  to  stand  in  the  doorway  all  night  and  see 
that  the  wager  was  fairly  won.  This  was  done. 
Hirsch  passed  the  night  with  the  body,  and  won  the 
bet.  Next  morning,  as  he  and  his  friend  were  leav- 
ing the  house,  they  encountered  a  funeral  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  at  which  there  was  a  block. 
The  hastily  made  coffin,  which  was  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  by  some  mischance  fell,  and  in  falling 
the  body,  that  of  a  beautiful  girl,  rolled  out  of  the 
shell  into  the  street.  The  girl  was  the  sister  of  the 
Austrian  officer,  who  did  not  even  knoTV  she 
was  ill.  The  shock  was  so  great  to  the  brother  that 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  was  immediately  seized  with 
cholera,  and  himself  was  a  corpse  within  forty- 
eight  hours." 

HIS   RELIGION. 

Of  the  Baron's  religious  belief  Mr.  White  says  : 
"  In  his  youth  he  had  a  theological  tutor,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  future  millionaire  so  vivid  a  contrast 
between  precept  and  practice  that  forever  afterward 
the  dogmas  of  creed  ceased  to  exercise  any  effect  on 
his  mind.  There  had  been  an  idea  of  Hirsch  be- 
coming a  Catholic,  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
among  his  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  told  me  that  he  had  never  entered  a  syna- 
gogue for  worship." 

The  sketch  concludes  with  the  pathetic  remark  : 
"  Those  who  judge  Baron  Hirsch  by  the  aspect  he 
boi  e  in  society  must  necessarily  misjudge  him,  for 
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to  understand  the  keynote  to  his  life  one  must  have 
lost,  or  be  about  to  lose,  an  only  son." 


THE  LATE  BARON   DE  HIRSCH. 

IN  the  May  number  of  the  Menorah  Monthly  there 
is  a  brief  characterization  of  Baron  Moritz  de 
Hirsch.  whose  recent  death  removed  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  tireless  friends  of  his  persecuted 
coreligionists. 

The  Menorah  affirms  that  Baron  de  Hirsch,  though 
a  Jew,  "passed  by  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
ritual  life  without  heeding-  them,  and  probably  on 
that  account  did  the  rabbis  of  Galicia  mistrust  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  Jewish 
youth  in  Galicia  and  warned  their  followers  against 
sending  their  boys  to  the  school  erected  by  his 
munificence  and  directed  by  men  in  whose  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  he  had  confidenc^e.  He  comes 
from  a  stock  of  faithful  and  observant  Jews.  His 
father  was  known  as  such  and  his  uncle,  Baron 
Joel  von  Hirsch,  of  Wiirzburg,  w^as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  orthodox  Judaism.  But  his  ideas  seem  to  have 
been  latitudinarian,  and  not  until  anti-Semitism 
became  violently  demonstrative  and  until  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  Russia  became  a  calamity 
which  affected  every  member  of  the  Jewish  race 
did  he  become  the  active  supporter  of  his  people. 
He  had  a  parallel  in  Adolph  Cremieux.  That  great 
defender  of  his  race  and  faith  was  probably  igno- 
rant what  it  meant  and  purported  to  be  a  Jew  until 
the  threatened  massacre  in  Damascus,  induced  by  a 
subject  of  France,  made  his  heart  quiver  with  emo- 
tion and  hurled  him  into  the  arena  of  publicity  as 
the  defender  of  innocence  and  the  vindicator  of 
justice.  These  two  men,  high  as  their  positions 
were,  felt  the  ignominy  to  which  the  Jews  were  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  degree  than  the  immediate  victims. 

**  The  shaft  sank  deeper  into  their  vitals  than  into 
that  of  the  humbler  members  of  their  race.  They 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  admission  into  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  partook  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  gracious  toleration  than  of  full  equality. 
They  were  made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  not 
until  unconditional  equality  was  accorded  to  the 
Jews  the  world  over  could  the  individual  hope  to 
occupy  that  position,  though  he  may  not  always  be 
made  to  feel  it.  And  they  therefore  looked  to  edu- 
cation, enlightenment,  culture,  intellectual  sux)e- 
riority,  as  the  only  redeemer,  the  only  saviour  from 
the  degradation  of  centuries." 

The  Menorah  quotes  Baron  de  Hirsch  as  saying 
in  exx)lanation  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  own 
pec>ple  : 

"  It  is  my  desire,  above  all  things,  to  prove  to 
mankind  that  persecution  alone  has  made  the  Jew 
what  he  is  to  day,  by  keeping  him  hemmed  in  and 
confined  to  certain  ])ursuits. 

"  But,  given  freeulom  of  acjtion  and  an  o])en  field, 
he  will  bo  a  successful  agriculturist  and  make,  in 
the  n(fxt  g(!n('rati()n,  an  excnlh^nt  liusbandnian. " 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  KELVIN. 

THE  jubilee  of  Lord  Kelvin's  professorship  in 
Glasgow  University  is  being  celebrated  this 
month  ;  and  Rev.  Donald  McLeod  avails  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  contribute  to  Good  Worda  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  "the  greatest  scientist  of  our 
time,"  as  he  calls  his  friend.  (To  American  readei-s 
Lord  Kelvin  is  still  better  known  as  Sir  William 
Thomson. ) 

SECOND  ONLY  TO  NEWTON. 

After  recounting  the  series  of  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions which  have  claimed  for  Lord  Kelvin  a 
place  second,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  to  N.ewton 
only,  the  writer  tells  ot  one  remarkable  peculiarity  : 

"  While  the  higher  mathematics  and  all  the  mys- 
teries of  logarithms  and  the  calculus  are  as  easy  to 
him  as  the  alphabet,  he  often  appears  puzzled  when 
a  sum  is  presented  to  him  in  ordinary  numerals.  A 
question  of  simple  addition  placed  this  way  on  the 
board  will  sometimes  lead  to  tbe  query  being  put  to 
the  class  or  to  an  assistant,  with  a  certain  funny  look 
of  helplessness  :  '  How  much  is  that  ? '  " 

NO  MAN   LESS  SELF-CONSCIOUS. 

Dr.  Macleod  bears  willing  witness  to  the  beautiful 
character  of  this  great  childlike  sage.     He  says  : 

"  I  never  knew  a  man  less  self-conscious.  He  is 
absolutely  without  affectation  or  any  thought  of 
self-importance.  He  will  converse  with  a  nobody 
in  a  manner  so  respectful  and  attentive  as  to  make 
that  nobody  imagine  himself  that  he  has  been  de- 
lightfully interesting  and  even  informing  to  Lord 
Kelvin.  This  arises  from  the  simplicity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  great  nature.  There  are,  however,  some 
things  which  do  arouse  that  equable  spirit  into  a 
white  heat.  In  politics,  for  example,  all  the  inten- 
sity of  his  native  Irish  blood  became  kindled  during 
the  Home  Rule  controversy  against  a  measure 
which  he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Another  subject  never  fails  to  rouse  him. 
Let  any  one  talk  as  believing  in  spiritualistic  mani- 
festations, and  at  once  the  calm  man  flashes  out  in 
indignant  and  contemptuous  anger.  He  will  have 
none  of  it  !  " 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TO  RELIGION. 

"  But  no  one  is  more  reverent  as  regards  all  re 
ligious  questions.  He  is  neither  agnostic  nor  materi- 
alist. His  studies  have  led  him  into  the  widest 
fields  of  speculative  research  as  to  cosmogony  and 
the  destiny  of  the  material  universe.  He  has 
weighed  everything,  from  Atoms  and  molecules  to 
sun.  moon  and  stars  ;  he  has  calculated  the  rate  of 
loss  of  energy  in  the  sun's  heat  ;  he  has  entered 
with  zest  on  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  life  on 
this  planet,  and  has  seen  in  the  dust  of  meteors  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  conceivable  source  of  those  s»vds 
from  which  evohition  has  priu't»ede»i  .  he  lias  dealt 
with  Geologic  timt»  and  Plutonic  forctvs  ;  but  none 
of  tlies(*  fascinating  and  awfnl  probltMus  liave  ever 
shak»'n  his  taith  in   Ciod.      Likt»  Newton  and  Viww 
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day.  he  can  riso  with  revOTtmt  hoart  into  th(^  tliou^ht 
of  the  Rpritiiial  as  well  as  material  fjflory  whicli  han 
been  rev(;alo(l,  and  lias  continued  a  hurnl)le  ('liriH- 
tian  worshipper.  With  deep  interest  I  liave  listened 
to  him  and  his  friend,  the  Dnke  of  Arj^yll,  convers- 
ing on  these  subjects  and  speaking  of  the  contra- 
dictions whereby  some  scientists  deny  design  while 
they  cannot  write  a  page  without  employing  t(;rms 
which  expressively  involve  it.  A  purer  and  nobler 
nature  than  that  of  Lord  Kelvin  I  have  never 
known." 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE  ON  CECIL  RHODES. 

THE  July  Century  contains  the  third  and  con- 
cluding paper  of  Mr.  James  Bryce's  "  Im- 
pressions of  South  Africa."  His  explanatory  ac- 
count of  the  recent  troubles  does  not  bring  out  any 
new  features.  He  prophesies  a  struggle  for  suffrage 
between  Boer  and  Uitlander  soon  to  come,  and  feels 
the  importance  of  some  movement  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  troubles  of  last  December  and  Jan- 
uary. "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "in  our  times, 
for  a  minority  to  continue  to  rule  over  a  large  and 
increasing  unenfranchised  majority  of  people  su- 
perior in  intelligence  and  wealth,  however  strong 
the  original  position  of  the  minority  may  have  been, 
and  whatever  sympathy  their  attachment  to  their 
own  simple  and  primitive  life  may  evoke."  Mr. 
Bryce  does  not  look  forward  to  a  very  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  white  population  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  now  about  750,000  and  he  thinks  that  it  may 
still  not  exceed  two  millions  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence,  as  the  laboring  population  is  colored,  and 
will  remain  colored. 

HIS   TRIBUTE    TO    CECIL    RHODES. 

"  No  man  in  South  Africa  has  been  more  warmly 
attached  to  the  British  connection,  or  has  done  half 
so  much  to  secure  for  Britain  those  vast  territories 
to  the  west  and  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
were  coveted  by  both  the  Transvaal  Republic  and 
by  the  German  Empire.  But  in  his  political  career 
in  Cape  Colony,  of  which  he  was  prime  minister 
from  July,  1890,  till  January,  1896,  Mr.  Rhodes  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Dutch  party, 
and  labored  assiduously  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
sentiment  and  aim  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Brit- 
ish elements  in  the  population.  The  energy  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  grasp  of  political 
and  economic  questions  which  he  has  evinced,  make 
him  the  most  striking  figure  among  the  colonial 
statesmen  of  Britain  in  this  generation.  He  has 
been  deemed  by  some  a  less  adroit  parliamentarian 
than  was  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  Canada, 
but  he  is  possessed  of  a  far  wider  outlook  and  far 
more  consi)icuous  executive  capacity.  The  ascend- 
ancy which  these  gifts  gave  him  enabled  him,  while 
extending  British  influence  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Zambesi,  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  that  Dutch,  or  Afrikander,  population  whicli  had 
least  national  symx)athy  with  what  is  called  an  '  im- 
perial British  jiolicy.'  " 


KIPLING  AS  AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST. 

I^YWa  July  Mcdlure.'H  ojjens  witli  a  rajiital  artir-le 
on  Hudyard  Kiiding  by  E.  K.  lloliiiiHon.  wlio 
was  a  colleague  of  Kipling's  on  the  ('ivil  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette  of  Lahore,  India.  The  creator  of 
"  Mulvaney  "  haH  always  been  more  or  1(;hs  of  a 
mystery  to  Americans,  even  after  he  has  come  to 
reside  in  our  midst,  and  Mr.  Roy)inson's  anecdotes 
of  these  old  Indian  days  does  more  to  bring  us  close 
to  the  man  Kipling  than  any  accounts  we  have  seen 
before.  Mr.  Robinson  confesses  that  he  was  at  first 
disappointed  with  Kipling  himself  when  he  first 
met  him  ten  years  ago.  "  His  face  had  not  acquired 
character  and  manhood  and  contrasted  some- 
what unpleasantly  with  his  stoop  acquired  from 
much  bending  over  an  office  table,  his  heavy  eye- 
brows, his  spectacles,  and  his  sallow  Anglo-Indian 
complexion;  while  his  jerky  sxjeech  and  abrupt 
movements  added  to  the  unfavorable  impression. 
But  his  conversation  was  brilliant,  and  his  sterling 
character  gleamed  through  the  humorous  light 
which  shone  behind  his  spectacles,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes he  fell  into  his  natural  place  as  the  most  strik- 
ing member  of  a  remarkably  clever  and  charming 
family." 

AN  UNAJ>PRECIATED    GENIUS. 

Mr.  Kipling's  employer  on  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  had  very  little  opinion  of  his  sub-editor's 
budding  genius,  and  made  no  efforts  to  encourage 
it,  and  only  now  and  then  would  the  young  man's 
bright  humor  find  opportunity  to  flash  in  the  intro- 
ductory lines  to  summaries  of  government  reports, 
political  notes  and  borrowed  paragraphs.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting, as  the  proprietor  expressed  it,  "  some  sparkle 
into  the  paper, ' '  a  phrase  which  leads  Mr.  Robinson 
to  remark:  "  When  the  staff  of  a  journal  consists  of 
two  men  only,  one  of  whom  is  Kipling,  such  an  ex- 
hortation addressed  to  the  other  doubtless  seems 
curious.  But  Kipling  had  the  buoyancy  of  a  cork, 
and,  after  his  long  office  work,  had  still  found  spare 
energy  to  write  those  charming  sketches  and  poems 
which  in  '  Soldiers  Three  '  and  the  '  Departmental 
Ditties  '  gave  him  such  fame  as  can  be  won  in  the 
narrow  world  of  Anglo  India. " 

A  THOROUGHBRED  AT  WORK. 

Mr.  Robinson  says  of  Kipling's  attack  on  the  daily 
drudgery  in  a  newspaper  office : 

' '  My  experience  of  him  as  a  newspaper  hac  k  sug- 
gests, however,  that  if  you  want  to  find  a  man  who 
will  cheerfully  do  the  office  work  of  three  men,  you 
should  catch  a  young  genius.  Like  a  blood  horse 
between  the  shafts  of  a  coal  wagon,  he  may  go  near 
to  bursting  his  heart  in  the  effort,  but  he'll  drag  that 
wagon  along  as  it  ought  to  go.  The  amount  of 
'  stuff  '  that  Kipling  got  through  in  the  day  was  in- 
deed wonderful;  and  though  I  had  more  or  less 
satisfactory  assistants  after  he  left,  and  the  staff 
grew  with  the  paper's  prosperity,   I  am  sure  that 
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more  solid  work  was  done  in  that  office  when  Kip- 
ling and  1  worked  together  than  ever  before  or 
after." 

KIPLING   AND  THE   INK   POT. 

"There  was  one  peculiarity  of  Kipling's  work 
which  1  really  must  mention ;  namely,  the  amount 
of  ink  he  used  to  throw  about.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer white  cotton  trousers  and  a  thin  vest  constituted 
his  office  attire,  and  by  the  day's  end  he  was  spotted 
all  over  like  a  Dalmatian  dog.  He  had  a  habit  of 
dipping  his  pen  frecjuently  and  deep  into  the  ink- 
pot, and  as  all  his  movements  were  abrupt,  almost 
jerky,  the  ink  used  to  fly.  When  he  darted  into  my 
room,  as  he  used  to  do  about  one  thing  or  another 
in  connection  with  the  contents  of  the  paper  about 
a  dozen  times  in  the  morning,  1  had  to  shout  to  him 
to  '  stand  off ; '  otherwise,  as  I  knew  by  experience, 
the  abrupt  halt  he  would  make,  and  the  flourish 
with  which  he  placed  the  proof  in  his  hand  before 
me,  would  send  the  penful  of  ink— he  always  had  a 
full  pen  in  his  hand — flying  over  me.  Driving  or 
sometimes  walking  home  to  breakfast  in  his  light 
attire,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  ink,  his  spec- 
tacled face  peeping  out  under  an  enormous,  mush- 
room-shaped pith  hat,  Kipling  was  a  quaint-looking 
object." 

HIS   MUSICAL   TURN. 

Kipling's  verses  are  always  written  not  only  to 
music  but  as  music,  and  the  rhythmical  catch  of 
the  native  bands'  discourses  would  inevitably  set 
him  hankering  for  pen  and  ink  with  which  to  dash 
off  a  set  of  verses  in  the  spirit  of  the  tune. 

"  I  have  before  me  now  one  of  Kipling's  poems  of 
the  '  Departmental  Ditty '  order  which  was  never 
published.  One  of  India's  '  little  wars  '  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  our  special  correspondent  had  telegraphed 
that,  on  account  of  our  newspaper's  comments  on 
the  composition  of  the  general's  staff,  he  had  been 
boycotted  by  the  general's  orders.  *  Here, '  said  I, 
handing  the  telegram  to  Kipling,  '  is  a  subject  for  a 
nice  little  set  of  verses.  * 

"  Kipling  read  the  telegram,  thought  a  moment, 
then  said:  '  I  have  it.  How  would  this  do — "  Rum 
tiddy  um  ti  tum  ti  tum,  Tra  la  la  ti  tum  ti  tum  V  "  ' 
(or  words  to  that  effect)  hummed  in  notes  that  sug- 
gested a  solo  on  the  bugle.  I  was  quite  accustomed 
to  having  verses  in  their  inceptional  stage  submitted 
in  this  shape  for  editorial  approval ;  so  I  said  that 
the  poem  sounded  excellent,  and  returned  to  my 
work.  In  twenty  minutes  Kipling  came  to  me  with 
the  verses,  which  commenced : 

*  General  Sir  Arthur  Victorious  Jones, 
Great  is  vermilion  splashed  with  gold. ' 

"  They  were  pointed  and  scathing;  but,  as  1  have 
said,  were  never  published,  subsecjuent  telegrams 
showing  that  our  correspondent  had  been  mistaken. 
Kipling  always  concoivtul  his  verses  in  that  way — 
as  a  tune,  often  a  remarkably  musical  and,  to  me, 
novel  tune.' 


"THE  CASE  AGAINST  GOETHE." 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN  did  a  valiant  thing 
when  he  availed  himself  of  his  position  as 
president  of  the  English  Goethe  Society  to  challenge 
Goethe's  claims  to  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  the 
world's  chief  leaders  of  thought  ;  and  the  editor  of 
Costnopolis  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  full  text  of 
the  address  for  his  June  number.  The  prof^^ssor 
deliberately  assumes  the  role  of  Devil's  Advocate, 
and  i)leads  vigorously  against  Goethe's  secular 
canonization. 

As  he  remarks  at  the  outset  :  "  Concerning  Goethe 
the  British  public  have  always  had  their  doubts  and 
scruples.  Cervantes  they  have  taken  to  their  heart. 
Dante  they  place  upon  an  altitude  which  they  do 
not  always  choose  to  climb.  Around  Goethe  a 
cloud  of  distrust  has  gathered,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  dispersed  the  cloud  gathers  again. ' ' 

HIS  WANT  OF  PURPOSE. 

For  this  prejudice  good  reasons  are  now  fur- 
nished :  "  Save  for  short  spaces  of  time  in  his 
earlier  years,  he  neglected  to  concentrate  himself 
on  his  highest  work.  He  lay  open  to  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  turned  aside  by 
them,  instead  of  cleaving  his  way  Mirough  them 
to  his  proper  ends.  Hence^  the  inordinate  mass  of 
inferior  productions.  His  most  important  writings 
are  fragmentary  or  ill  organized.  He  altered  the 
forms  of  several,  like  an  amateur  experimenting, 
not  like  an  artist  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
does  it  once  and  finally.  '  Faust '  was  laid  by  for 
years,  was  taken  up  again,  laid  by,  and  taken  up 
once  more  ;  so  that  it  has  no  vertebral  column,  or 
perhaps  has  many,  but  none  complete.  And  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  if  he  had  ceased  to  write 
ten  years  before  the  end. ' ' 

HIS   ARTISTIC    INCONSTANCY. 

f 

The  professor  is  equally  severe  upon  Goethe's  con- 
duct of  his  life  :  "  Goethe's  life,  like  his  chief  writ- 
ings, lacks  unity  and  organization.  It  is  rather  a 
series  of  different  lives  each  incomplete,  placed  one 
upon  the  top  of  another,  than  a  single  life  embody- 
ing one  great  idea,  and  accomplishing  one  supreme 
work.  .  .  .  The  order  which  a  man  of  genius 
receives  from  his  divine  Commander,  or  from  the 
daemon  within  him,  is  to  execute  his  alloted  work, 
not  to  spend  himself  in  a  miscellany  of  ciisual  occu- 
pations. 

"  His  career  as  an  artist,  like  his  life  as  a  man,  is 
neither  single  nor  homogeneous  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  suc- 
cession of  excursions  and  retreats.  (Goethe  had  no 
great  tradition  to  determine  his  course  and  impt'l 
him  onward.  He  ex})erimenttHl  emlhvssly  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  German  litt^rature  :  but  a 
literature  grows  from  the  soil,  tnul  is  not  the  maim 
facture  of  tentative  culturtv  To  what  Si*htH)l  of 
architecture  does  his  .-shrine  of  art  bt>long  ?  SluUI 
wti  say  that  it  is  dtwgntnl  in  the  Franco  Anglo 
Pt^rsii'O-Greco-Ronian  (ouiuau  stvlo  V  " 
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HIS  RELATIONS   WITH    WOMEN. 

The  professor  does  not  spare  the  poet's  erotic  ir- 
regularities :  "  Goetlie's  relations  vvitli  women  have 
been  defended  by  that  j^enial  Scotchman,  the  late 
Professor  Blackie,  in  a  naive  argument.  A  poet, 
he  says,  naturally  falls  in  love  with  beautiful  ob- 
jects, and  of  these  objects  a  beautiful  woman  is  the 
most  attractive,  being  the  finest  piece  of  workman- 
ship in  the  world  of  reasonable  creatures.  '  Let  no 
man  therefore  take  offense,'  writes  the  professor, 
*  when  I  say  roundly  that  Goethe  was  always  falling 
in  love,  and  that  I  consider  this  a  great  virtue  in 
his  character. '  We  should  like  to  know  Frederika 
Brion's  or  Fran  von  Stein's  view  of  the  masculine 
argument.  Our  censure  ol?  Goethe  is  not  that  he 
was  passionate,  but  that  he  was  deficient  in  pas- 
sion." 

With  no  depth  of  soil  or  strength  of  root  his  pas- 
sions withered  away. 

HIS   WANT  OF  INSIGHT. 

The  record  of  his  travels,  argues  the  professor, 
shows  him  singularly  blind  to  the  galleries  of  Flor- 
ence and  the  genius  of  Giotto.  Dante  he  failed  to 
appreciate.  "  He  described  the  '  Inferno  '  as  abomi- 
nable, the  '  Purgatorio  '  as  dubious,  the  '  Paradiso  ' 
as  tiresome."  Goethe  was  "  a  man  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  his  appreciation  of  classic  art 
never  rose  above  the  level  of  his  age." 

Of  his  works  no  indulgent  estimate  is  given. 
' '  '  Werther  '  is  built  upon  the  sands  of  simulated 
passion."  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  has  as  central  idea 
"  a  more  definite  sense  of  limitation,  and  thereby 
real  expansion  " — of  which  the  professor  remarks, 
"  An  excellent  piece  of  morality  for  one  who  has 
begun  ill."  His  optical  writings  "remain  as  a 
warning  monument  to  those  who  would  enter  into 
science  by  a  way  other  than  the  straight  and  narrow 
gate."  Of  "  Elective  Affinities,"  the  immorality  is 
' '  deeper  than  that  of  an  attack  on  marriage  ;  "  it  is 
an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  a  rational  will.  While 
Europe  was  struggling  for  freedom  "  Goethe  was 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressors. "  His  highest  concep- 
tion of  political  freedom  was  that  enjoyed  under  a 
benevolent  despotism.  He  had  no  patriotic  lay  for 
resurgent  Germany. 

The  longer  "  Faust "  is  subject  to  criticism  the 
less  does  any  unity  appear  in  it.  '*  We  cannot 
accept  an  ordinary  love  intrigue  at  the  culmination 
of  a  stupendous  mystery  play."  The  second  part  is 
"  an  encyclopedia  of  Goethe's  studies  and  thoughts, 
but  not  an  organic  poem." 

HIS  GREAT  FAILURE. 

Referring  in  the  end  to  Goethe's  boast  about  his 
works  conferring  an  inward  freedom,  the  professor 
agrees  and  retorts  :  "  Unquestionably  Goethe  is 
right  ;  his  disciple  acquires  a  certain  inward  free- 
dom ;  he  moves  among  ideas  and  among  men,  seek- 
ing to  understand  them  all,  and  refusing  to  attach 
himself  to  any.     He  is   free  from   the  tyranny  of 


creeds,  from  the  tliraldom  of  enthuHiasm,  from  de- 
votion to  a  cause,  from  Hubj<Mtion  to  a  passion.  He 
is  universally  tol(;rant,  and  wlu;r(i  no  great  claims 
are  made  he  is  even  sympat}i(;tic.  C^Joethe  helps  to 
emancipate  him  from  all  forms  of  Ijondage,  except 
one — the  bondage  of  self." 


A  PESSIMISTIC    RUSSIAN. 

THE  July  Lippiiicott's  contains  an  article  on 
"'  The  Decadence  of  Russian  Literature," 
signed  "  A  Ru.ssian,"  which  cannot  say  tof)  much  ill 
of  the  effects  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  the 
Czar's  dominions.  Aside  from  the  direct  influence 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  exercises  on  the 
actual  outi^ut  of  literature,  the  Russian  authors 
have  felt  indirect  impulses  which  are  very  destruct- 
ive. "  Being  thwarted  in  every  attempt  to  tell  the 
truth,  having  every  manuscript  mutilated  and  some- 
times entirely  shorn  of  even  common  sense  by  the 
red  ink  of  the  censor,  the  authors  began  to  change 
their  style,  to  write  metaphorically,  to  clothe  their 
thoughts  in  all  kinds  of  allegory  in  order  to  deceive 
the  censor  and  let  the  public  read  between  the 
lines.  '  The  consequence  of  this  indirection,  so  "  A 
Russian  "  thinks,  is  that  the  authors  have  gotten  so 
accustomed  to  the  roundabout  phrases  that  they 
have  ceased  to  understand  themselves,  and  that 
many  great  talents  have  been  ruined. 

THE   PERIODICALS    OF    MODERN    RUSSIA. 

"  The  periodicals  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  are 
only  feeble  shadows  of  their  brilliant  predecessors 
of  the  late  fifties,  sixties,  and  part  of  the  seventies. 
There  are  in  Russia  of  to-day  no  independent  news- 
papers of  any  kind ;  they  are  totally  exterminated. 
Novoye  Vremia,  the  only  large  daily  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  is  a  shameless  opportunist  paper,  without 
any  defined  principles,  turning  around  with  the 
wind  and  fighting  to-  day  for  what  it  was  fighting 
against  yesterday.  Among  the  monthlies  the  only 
survivor  of  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  sixties  is  the 
Viestnik  Europi,  which  miraculously  escaped  the 
common  fate  by  devoting  itself  principally  to  science 
and  history.  Although  the  number  of  periodicals  is 
increased  very  materially,  their  intrinsic  value  is 
diminished  in  a  still  larger  proportion." 

THE    KNELL     OF    BELLES-LETTRES. 

Of  the  period  of  comparative  freedom  of  the  press 
from  1855  to  1865  and  its  galaxy  of  brilliant  talents 
in  literature,  art  and  science,  there  is  no  survivor 
except  Tolstoi,  who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

"  To-day  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres  there  is  not 
practically  a  single  noted  name  except  Korolenko, 
who  began  his  literary  career  in  the  eighties,  and 
who  has  already  spent  about  ten  years  in  prison  and 
exile.  Boborikin.  a  third-rate  writer  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  is  the  star.  Nemirovitch  Danchenko 
became  a  witty  nothing.  Potapenko  is  making  up 
for  quality  by  quantity;  Chehov  is  dumb;  Olga 
Shapir  repeats  herself  in  every  new  work.    Twenty- 
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five  years  of  persistent  persecution  are  bearing  their 
ghastly  fruit.  The  Russiiui  literature  of  to-day  is 
worse  tlian  none.  New  periodicals,  new  men,  have 
taken  the  places  of  the  old  ones,  without  having  re- 
placed them.  The  Russian  government  has  nobody 
to  fear:  the  field  is  clear,  the  clarion  notes  of  genius 
are  dumb,  autocracy  has  successfully  swept  from 
its  path  all  that  was  honest,  gifted,  and  mighty.  It 
has  only  pygmies  to  fight  with,  a  degenerated,  de- 
graded nation  of  mediocrity  and  mental  poverty. 
The  great  minds  of  thirty  years  ago  are  either  in 
their  graves  or  behind  iron  bars:  they  cannot 
trouble  the  White  Czar  any  more.  The  young  man 
on  the  throne  can  safely  say  to  his  people,  '  Lay  all 
your  senseless  illusions  aside ; '  there  is  no  one  to  op- 
pose him.  He  rules  a  nation  •f  slaves :  just  what 
his  gi'andfather  and  his  father  intended  has  come  to 
pass. 

A  GLANCE  AT  RECENT  WESTERN  LITERATURE. 

IN  that  representative  magazine  of  the  middle 
West,  the  Midland  Monthly,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Reid 
briefly  reviews  the  literary  output  of  Western 
writers  for  the  past  two  years. 

To  the  oft  recurring  question,  "  Has  the  West  a 
distinctive  literature  ? "  Mrs.  Reid  replies  as  fol- 
lows: "To  me  it  seems  that  the  recent  works  of 
Eugene  Field,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ernest 
McGaffey  and  John  Vance  Cheney  have  marked  the 
difference  in  taste  beyond  repeal. 

' '  If  one  assumes  that  Mr.  Aldrich  is  the  ideal 
writer  of  the  East  and  Eugene  Field  of  the  West,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  contrast  the  tastes  of  the  two 
regions.  Four  ideas  were  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
Eugene  Field,  the  grotesque  or  fantastic,  the  sim- 
ple, the  beautiful  and  the  natural.  All  our  Western 
writers  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  discovering 
that  the  grotesque  and  the  fantastic  have  a  place  in 
art ;  that  a  flavor  of  the  crude  gives  a  relish  to  the 
intellectual  palate ;  but  Field  first  marked  the  trend. 
He  had  a  greater  instinct  for  the  grotesque  and  the 
,  fantastic  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time.  This 
use  of  the  barbaric  is  partly  the  result  of  climate; 
color  and  picturesque  effects  being  essential  in  order 
to  break  up  the  eternal  monotony  of  the  endless 
prairies,  the  brown  hills  and  the  snowy  landscapes; 
but  it  is  also  due  to  our  close  contact  with  more 
primitive  peoples,  as  the  Mexican,  the  Chinaman, 
the  Japanese  and  the  Indian,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Latin  races  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  our  population.  This  influx  from  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  forces  us  to  take  a  profound 
interest  in  human  nature  at  large.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  f.^eling  in  Chicago  that  no  people  is  too  primitive 
for  the  modern  man  to  learn  from  it  some  essential 
truth,  some  lost  instinct  worn  off  by  the  grind  of 
civilization." 

CHIC  AGO    CRITICS. 

"  But  the  strength  of  the  West  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  its  newness  and  originality.     There  is  a  strong 


conservative  element  in  Chicago,  voiced  by  the  Chi- 
cago Dial.  This  periodical  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  that  city  long  before  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr. 
Garland  and  Mrs.  Catherwood  wrote  their  first 
books,  or  the  picturesque  little  Chap-Book  raised  its 
bright,  audacious  head.  While  it  is  true  that 
neither  of  these  x)eriodicals  fully  represents  the  new 
Chicago,  yet  both  are  potent  although  antipodean 
forces  in  the  development  of  literature  in  the  Lake 
City.  Mr.  Johnson's  reviews,  signed  E.  G.  J.,  are 
as  scholarly  as  any  papers  found  in  the  best  Eastern 
periodicals,  and  I  know  of  no  Eastern  literary  critic 
superior  to  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne." 

THE  CHARM  OF    "WILDNESS." 

"  Such  is  the  literary  life  which  has  its  home  at 
the  West.     Such  are  its  stories,  its  snatches  of  song, 
its  quaint  scholarship  and  its  criticisms.     It  has  the 
ardent  imagination,  the  intrepidity  and  the  swing 
of  youth.     Civilization  has  not  yet  deprived  it  of  its 
picturesqueness,  its    breeziness  nor  its  simplicity. 
Whatever  its  faults,  it  is  a  native  literature,  and  it 
still  has  an  odor  of  the  wilds  in  it,  wilds  which  have 
never  been  fenced  into  closes.     Its  unplanted  acres 
could  not  be  more  felicitously  described  than  in  Mr. 
Browne's  poem  of  '  Volunteer  Grain  : ' 
"A  field  of  wavering  grain 
'  Wild  grown  on  some  unplanned,  unplanted  space, 
'  Owning  no  fostering  grace 

*  Of  husbandry  save  the  free  air  and  rain. 

'  Not  the  well  tended  field 
'  Whose  soil,  deep  mellowed  by  the  ploughman's  share. 
'  Full  planted,  tilled  with  care, 

'  Gladdens  the  heart  with  its  abundant  yield. 

'  But  some  fortuitous  seeds, 
'  Chance  blown,  wind  scattered,  falhng  by  the  way, 
'  Growing  as  best  they  may, 

*  Find  soil  and  sun  sufficient  to  their  needs.'  " 


THE  PLACE  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

PROFESSOR  WALDO  S.  PRATT,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  contributes  to  the 
June  Forum  a  very  well  considered  essay  on  ''  The 
Isolation  of  Music."  He  traces  the  principle  of 
separateness  throughout  the  history  of  music,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  aversion  to  this  special  form 
of  art  on  the  part  of  men  of  practical  affairs.  Pro- 
fessor Pratt  can  easily  make  us  sympathize  with 
the  effect  on  an  enthusiastic  and  high  minded  nnisi- 
cian,  for  example,  of  such  notions  of  the  isolation  of 
music  as  theories  of  the  past  have  engendered — 
such  theories  as  John  Locke's  for  instance,  who 
classed  poetry  and  gaming  together,  since  they 
seldom  brought  "  any  advantage  but  to  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  live  on. "  CJiurch  music  Pro- 
fessor Pratt  notes  as  different  from  other  music  in 
that  it  is  a  deliberate  application  of  an  tirtiatic 
mission  to  on(is  outside  itst>lf.  and  to  t>nds,  too.  that 
obviously  belong  to  tlu^  highest  moral  and  spiritujil 
(category.  To  a  church  musician  of  tlio  hight^st  aims 
it  must  be  in(hM>d  discouraging  to  find  the  popular 
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and  pva('ti(;al  luiiid  not  only  inculpable  of  fcMjling 
the  inspiration  of  nol)l(;  son^H.  hut  utterly  iniHax>pr(3- 
hensive  of  the  innsical  artist's  place  in  the  e(tonomy 
of  society. 

But  while  there  is  mnch  to  deplore  in  the  past  and 
the  present  in  this  respect,  Proftissor  Pratt  tliinks 
that  we  are  seeing  a  reaction  from  the  extreme 
view  which  so  isohites  art  and  espcially  musical  art. 
He  says  the  estrangement  of  music  from  otlier  topics 
of  popular  interest  is  surely  diminishing.  Not  only 
is  a  striking  technical  progress  of  music  itself  dur- 
ing the  present  century  correcting  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, but  there  is  also  a  vigorous  reaction  of 
thought  which  is  steadily  benefiting  the  status  of 
music  in  common  with  all  its  sister  arts 

THE  PLACE  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION   IN  MUSICIANSHIP. 

To  aid  in  the  truest  development  of  this  better 
popular  theory  of  music,  Prof  essor  Pratt  urges  "  that 
a  larger  emphasis  should  be  thrown  upon  general 
education  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  popular  exercise 
of  musicianship." 

"  There  are  too  many  cases  in  which  gifted  en- 
thusiasts push  their  way  into  prominence"  in  the 
profession  with  so  little  breadth  of  information,  so 
little  discipline  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  so  slight 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  the  myriad  interests  and 
forces  in  our  complex  modern  life,  that  they  are 
really  unable  to  see  the  problem  here  considered, 
much  less  to  do  anything  effectively  for  its  solu- 
tion. Our  age  is  one  of  specialism,  it  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  also  an  age  of  the  close  interaction  and  precise 
co-ordination  of  specialties.  To  pursue  a  specialty 
successfully  is  highly  honorable,  provided  that  the 
specialist  knows  where  he  is  in  the  universe  ot 
thought.  Greatness  may  consist  largely  in  being 
a  master  in  some  one  field  ;  but  greatness  in  help- 
less or  ignorant  isolation  is  at  least  half  wasted,  if 
not  in  danger  of  being  half  perverted.  I  cannot 
believe  that  in  music,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
vocation,  it  is  safe  to  expect  the  best  success  with- 
out genuine  and  enthusiastic  comprehensiveness  of 
contact  with  the  actual  life  of  humanity,  such  as  is 
possible  only  for  one  whose  education  has  been  elabo- 
rate and  well-rounded." 

MUSIC    IN    ALL    SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Pratt  thinks  that  it  is  important,  too, 
that  musical  study  should  be  closely  associated  with 
other  forms  of  study.  "  The  main  thing  is  to  secure 
a  foothold  for  musical  art  in  every  accessible  edu- 
cational society,  from  the  kindergarten,  to  the  uni- 
versity. It  would  surely  be  well,  also,  if  our  lead- 
ing musical  schools  were  all  in  close  proximity  to 
institutions  of  recognized  scholastic  standing- 
Proximity  provokes  comparison,  if  not  affiliation. 
The  spirit  of  one  school  reacts  helpfully  on  that  of 
its  neighbors.  Interchange  of  students,  .  of  in- 
structors, and  of  books  and  other  appraatus  is  facili- 
tated. Education  in  the  large  sense  means  learn- 
ing, dexterity  in  its  use,  power  in  independent  men- 
tal action,  and  the  development  of  a  healthy  per- 


sonality. In  any  one  institution  the  bahincf;  may 
be  imi)erf(ictly  struck.  Tlie  close  contact  of  differ- 
ent institutions  tciiids  to  correct  one-HidednesH  in  all. 
Music  schools  have  sometimes  ignored  Ifaming, 
strict  scholarship,  and  real  cliaracter  Iniilding. 
Other  schools  have  too  often  ignored  all  a).-thetic 
subjects,  and  have  underrated  the  sensitiv(!ne.sH  of 
feeling  and  the  dexterity  of  ac;tion  that  is  indiHX)ensa- 
ble  in  art.  Both  classes  may  be  benefited  in  ways 
too  numerous  to  si)ecify  by  being  set  side  by  side." 


MUSIC  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  COURSE. 

PROFESSOR  HORATIO  W.  PARKER,  of  Yale 
University,  writing  in  Music,  very  briefly  and 
concretely  answers  the  questions  "put  to  him  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  music  in  Yale  University, 
showing  that  the  department  under  his  charge^ 
divided  as  it  is  into  theoretical  and  practical  courses 
of  study,  is  engaged  in  instructing  men  and  women 
in  piano,  organ  and  violin  playing,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  music  and  composers.     Mr.  Parker  says : 

"  A  man  well  suited  to  be  an  eminent  artist  or 
teacher  will  hardly  be  withheld  from  fulfilling  his 
destiny  by  any  mental  training  to  which  he  may  be 
subjected.  Generally  speaking,  1  think  a  boy  ought 
to  study  what  he  likes  best.  One  boy  likes  astron- 
omy, another  Greek,  another  bugs;  none  of  these 
things  will  hurt  his  music  if  he  loves  it  well  enough. 
If  not  let  him  do  something  else.  Any  subject  thor- 
oughly mastered  will  broaden  the  mind  and  help  to 
make  a  better  musician.  But  of  course  the  chief 
study  for  the  musician  should  be  music.  Not  his- 
tory nor  the  psychology  or  mathematics  of  music, 
nor  acoustics.  Interesting  as  these  things  are,  they 
are,  in  my  judgment,  no  more  useful  than  other 
things  to  the  musician. 

"  By  real  music,  I  mean  notes,  when  on  jjaper,  on 
the  piano  or  in  the  orchestra  or  chorus.  After  all, 
notes,  written  or  uttered,  give  us  all  that  we  have 
of  music,  therefore  I  think  the  serious  occupation 
of  the  musician,  young  or  old,  should  be  the  study  of 
notes." 

The  Opinions  of  a  Vassar  Professor. 

Prof.  George  C.  Gow,  who  reports  on  the  system 
of  music  study  at  Vassar  College,  is  more  compre- 
hensive in  the  expression  of  his  general  opinions  -on 
university  and  music  training.     He  says : 

MUSIC  AS   A  LANGUAGE. 

"Education  in  music  must,  of  course,  aim  at  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  this  music  literature.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  in  order 
to  understand  music  as  literature  it  is  first  necessary 
to  know  it  as  a  language.  One  must  have  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  it  as  a  language  in  order  to  have 
any  real  sense  of  its  literary  qualities.  Music  is  the 
most  alive  of  all  living  languages,  in  that  it  cannot 
be  disassociated  from  sound.  In  this  respect  it  allies 
itself  with  that  art  use  of  speech  which  we  find  in 
poetry  and  musical  prose,  where  also  the  sound  ele- 
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ment  cannot  be  lost  sipfht  of.  To  attempt  to  confine 
one's  stiiily  of  the  hm^nage-niusic  to  its  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  structure  as  it  appears  in  the 
written  form  is,  therefore,  like  attempting  to  reach 
the  charms  of  French  or  (xerman  poetry  by  a  study 
of  these  languages  purely  through  the  eye.  Indeed 
it  is  worse,  for  no  one  would  ever  study  poetry 
without  formulating  for  himself  some  method  of 
pronouncing  it ;  whereas  the  '  speaking  of  music  ' 
is  so  difficult  that  to  one  who  has  not  already  gone 
through  a  long  course  of  training  therein,  or  who 
does  not  take  sucli  a  course  in  connection  with  his 
grammatical  one.  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
mentally  frame  the  sounds  of  the  symbols  with 
which  he  is  concerning  himself.  Indeed,  profes- 
sional musicians  who  can  sit  down  with  a  score  and 
read  it  as  one  does  a  newspaper  are  far  too  few ; 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  there  are  far 
too  many  musicians  uneducated  in  their  own  pro- 
fession. This  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  when  we 
remember  that  education  in  one's  mother  tongue  Is 
carried  on  night  and  day  from  infancy,  for  years,  as 
a  spoken  language,  before  the  supplementary  proc- 
ess of  studying  it  as  an  eye  language  is  added. 
Whereas  music  as  a  spoken  language  is  but  the  oc- 
casional diversion  of  most  people,  and  the  written 
form  of  it  is  usually  learned  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  student  produces  its  sounds  on  an  instrument 
without  being  aware  of  what  is  to  result  until  the 
tones  are  actually  heard. 

THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MUSIC  COURSES. 

"  In  view,  then,  of  what  has  been  said,  the  stand- 
point of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  regard  to 
music  ought  to  be  a  simple  one.  Music  is  a  lan- 
guage with  a  rich  and  varied  literature,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  which  must  enter  into  any  scheme 
of  liberal  culture.  The  study  of  music  should, 
therefore,  be  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  other 
tongue;  and  the  methods  of  language-study  used 
aua  the  quality  of  work  required  should  be  in  keep  • 
ing  with  college  and  university  standards.  Since  it 
is  a  living  tongue  the  greater  stress  should  be  put 
upon  the  speaking  of  it;  but,  as  with  other  lan- 
guages, grammatical  knowledge  of  it  must  be  in- 
cluded in  any  scheme  of  adequate  study.  Advanced 
courses  in  the  literature  itself  and  general  course  in 
the  history  of  the  language  and  literature  should  be 
afforded  to  those  ivho  first  knoiv  the  language.  All 
of  these  courses,  so  far  as  offered  in  a  college,  must 
be  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  leading  to  the 
usual  college  degree.  What  the  limit  in  the  num- 
ber of  courses  open  to  undergraduates  should  be 
would  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  college 
toward  si)ecializing  in  any  department.  But  as  dis- 
tinguished from  university  courses  it  should  be 
recognized  that  college  courses  in  music  ought  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  a  music-school 
l^roper  that  college  courses  in  physiology  or  chem- 
istry do  to  the  work  in  the  same  de])artment  of  a 
medical  school,  or  that  a  course  in  Roman  law  in 
college  does  to  law  school  courses." 


THE  SCHUMANNS. 

Some   Reminiscences. 

MADAME  SCHUMANN,  who  died  last  month, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  figure 
among  the  women  lUTisicians  of  this  century,  not 
only  for  her  rare  musical  gifts,  but  because  of  Schu- 
mann's romantic  attachment  to  her.  The  current 
Musical  Times  contains  a  short  account  of  her 
career. 

Born  at  Liepzig  in  1819,  Clara  Wieck  was  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  of  music,  who  gave  'her 
her  first  instruction  in  his  art.  At  the  age  of  nine 
she  made  her  debut  in  her  native  city.  Two  years 
later  she  gave  a  concert  in  her  own  name,  but  it 
was  not  till  another  two  years  had  passed  that  the 
youthful  artist  made  her  formal  entrance  on  her 
future  brilliant  career  as  a  pianist.  This  was  at 
Liepzig  in  1832.  About  the  same  time  the  child  or 
girl  of  thirteen  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Schumann,  and  in  1836  Schumann  declared  his  love 
and  was  accepted.  But  Wieck  refused  his  consent, 
and  th^  two  artists  were  not  united  till  1840.  The 
marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  for  Clara  was 
not  only  a  devoted  wife,  but  as  a  fellow  artist  she 
helped  her  husband  by  her  splendid  interpretation 
of  his  creations.  Her  first  appearance  in  London 
was  in  1856,  just  a  few  months  before  her  husband's 
tragic  death.  Since  then  she  has  been  heard  fre- 
quently in  London,  the  last  time  in  1888. 

After  her  husband's  death  Madame  Schumaim 
devoted  her  life  to  the  work  of  making  known  his 
compositions,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
with  great  success,  for  the  place  accorded  to  Schu- 
mann's music  is  now  a  very  high  one  indeed.  Lat- 
terly, when  obliged  to  shun  the  platform,  her  efforts 
were  devoted  to  teaching,  and  among  her  most  suc- 
cessful pupils  Miss  Fanny  Davies.  Mile.  Janotha. 
Mile.  Eibenschiitz,  Miss  Adeline  de  Lara,  Miss 
Mathilde  Wurm  (Verne),  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick 
may  be  named. 

The  Wieck   Family. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Chorgesang  gives  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Friedrich  Wieck  and 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  by  Marie  Wieck  of 
Dresden,  half-sister  to  Madame  Schumann.  Marie 
Wieck  was  also  a  famous  pianist,  and  when  her 
father  settled  in  Dresden,  his  two  young  daughters 
were  practically  the  only  women  i^ianists  who  gave 
concerts.     Marie  Wieck  writes  : 

"As  soon  as  my  half-sister  Clara  had  acquired 
tame  as  a  pianist,  my  father  took  me  in  hand,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  I  played  at  a  concert  at  the 
Liepzig  Gewandhaus.  My  younger  sister  C'iicilia 
also  was  his  pupil,  and  she  began  at  an  early  age  ti> 
play  in  public.  But  my  fatlu^r  had  a  Imrror  of 
*  prodigies  '  and  we  were  not  driven  with  our  music, 
in  fact  we  were  not  retjuired  to  practice  inort*  tluui 
two  or  thr(H>  hours  u  day.  but  we  wt»rt>  niadt*  to  takt» 
daily  walks  in  the  open  air.     My  father  t«H)k  his  art 
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serionsly,  but  he  was  not  severe.  His  preatiieHH  as 
a  toachcr  consisted  in  the  ])ow('r  to  waT<(!  Mh^  ]ii(hh  ii 
talent  by  word  and  look,  and  by  patient  teaching. 

"  In  1844,  Schnniann  and  his  wife  settled  in  Dres- 
den. Here  Ciicilia,  and  T  wca-e  often  gnc^sts,  and  we 
often  played  dominoes  with  S(;hninann.  Later, 
I  became  a  \)\\\)i\  of  Schumann's  at  the  Singakade- 
mie  whicrh  he  founded,  and  the  Wieck  and  Schu- 
mann families  were  much  together.  The  marriage 
differences  were  forgotten,  and  S(;liumann's  attitude 
to  his  father-in-law  became  extremely  friendly. 

"  In  1853,  I  went  to  Diisseldorf,  where  the  Schu- 
manns  were  then  living.  At  that  time  Schumann's 
condition  was  very  uncertain.  Everything  worried 
him  and  his  wife  was  constantly  endeavoring  to 
quiet  and  comfort  him.  Gradually  he  became 
worse,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  us  to  try 
Scheveningen.  We  led  rather  a  monotonous  life 
there,  and  only  very  occasionally  was  there  an  inter- 
esting interruption.  One  day  Jenny  Lind  rushed  in 
uj)on  us,  exclaiming,  '  I  eat  and  drink  your  songs  ! ' 

"  We  did  not  hire  a  piano,  and  Schumann  gen- 
erally sat  on  the  sofa  when  he  was  composing.  One 
day  he  said  Clara's  playing  was  always  masterly, 
even  when  she  did  not  study.  He  would  like  to 
travel  with  her,  but  where  ?  My  father  did  not 
like  all  Schumann's  compositions,  but  he  was  always 
enthusiastic  about  Schumann's  splendid  talent." 

Madame  Schunnann. 

Of  Madame  Schumann,  Miss  Mathilde  Wurm  has 
given  the  following  picture : 

"  Madame  Schumann's  methods  of  teaching  are 
individual,  and  one  feels  rather  than  understands 
them.  She  insists  upon  constant  practice  of  one 
piece  till  it  is  mastered.  She  makes  her  impres- 
sions upon  the  pupils  more  by  what  she  does  not  say 
than  through  the  medium  of  language.  She  watches 
the  pupil  intently,  and  often  with  a  naive  apologetic 
remark  plays  a  passage  here  and  there  when  she 
is  not  fully  satisfied.  '  One  must  caress  the  piano, 
not  hit  it, '  she  will  say.  When  she  is  pleased  she 
relaxes  a  little,  but  she  never  praises  extravagantly. 
When  she  is  displeased  she  agitates  her  hands  ner- 
vously and  rubs  them  together. 

"  Madame  Schumann  rises  at  seven  o'clock  and 
breakfasts  at  eight.  She  gives  three  lessons  a  day, 
and  these  in  the  morning  only.  Then  she  takes  a 
walk  and  lunches  at  one.  Tea  is  served  at  five,  En- 
glish fashion.  On  a  quiet  sunny  afternoon  she  may 
be  found  in  her  garden,  plying  her  knitting  needles 
and  listening  to  the  song  birds  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees  near  by. 

"  On  one  occasion  when  playing  Schumann's  F 
minor  sonata,  which  was  written  just  before  her 
marriage,  some  early  memories  must  have  arisen 
before  her,  for  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  The 
audience  understood  and  appreciated,  and  the  artist 
at  the  instrument,  seemingly  oblivious  of  her  sur- 
roundings, gave  them  such  an  interpretation  of 
Schumann  as  they  are  never  likely  to  hear  again." 


FEEDING  THE  METROPOLIS. 

IN  th(;  Ladies'  Jlonie  .Journal  for  .July,  Mr.  John 
Oilmer  Spewed  collects  some  striking  flgnres  in 
his  article  on  "  Feeding  a  (.'ity  Lik(;  N<*w  York." 
H(5  tells  us  that  if  New  York  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  siege  the  food  within  its  liniits  could  be 
made  to  last  used  i)lentifully.  for  four  months, 
while  Gothamites  could  live^  in  rec^kless  abundance 
half  that  time  and  could  manage  to  get  along,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  th(;  car  horses,  half  a  year. 

But  this  is  in  sx)ite  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  ap- 
palling amount  of  meat  and  drink  to  satisfy  sur;h  a 
city.  The  cold  storage  warehouses  have  producted 
great  changes  in  the  consumx>tion  of  fruits,  fish, 
meat,  eggs,  butter  and  so  on.  Instead  of  selling  at 
ten  cents  a  dozen  in  the  summer  time,  when  the 
hens  are  fruitful,  and  seventy  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
winter,  eggs  are  now  taken  from  cold  storage  at 
any  season  at  a  reasonable  outlay,  and  producers 
can  always  keep  the  market  from  being  uncom- 
fortably glutted.  Mr.  Speed  tells  us  that  more  than 
$100,000,000  a  year  on  eggs  and  other  perishable 
food  is  saved  by  this  cold  storage  device  Incident- 
ally he  tells  us  that  in  1894  New  York  consumed 
80,000,000  dozen  eggs,  which  the  consumers  bought 
at  an  average  price  of  18  cents  a  dozen.  New  York 
seems  to  be  especially  fond  of  potatoes,  as  she  eats 
up  24,000  bushels  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year,  to 
supply  which  demand  90,000  acres  of  land  are 
needed.  This  seems  like  a  large  quantity,  and  it 
costs  113,000,000  a  year,  but  the  one  item  of  butter 
alone  exceeds  it  ;  290,000  pounds  a  day  is  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  New  York,  and  $18,200,- 
000  is  the  cost  annually.  Milk  is  nearly  as  expen- 
sive an  item  as  butter,  as  New  Yorkers  drink  an- 
nually 116.250,000  worth,  or  297,000  gallons  a  day. 
It  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  hear  that  in  this  one  city  alone 
$44,450,000  is  spent  each  year  for  milk,  butter  and 
cheese. 

Such  an  array  of  statistics  prepares  us  for  large 
things  in  the  way  of  meat  bills,  and  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  they  should  in  total  so  little  exceed  the 
cost  of  dairy  products  ;  $59,000,000  a  year  covers  the 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  The  butcher 
business  is  rather  hazardous,  owing  to  the  inabil- 
ity to  dispose  quickly  of  what  are  considered  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  beef,  and  the  transactions  in  meat 
are  going  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men 
with  large  capital.  A  beef  which  weighs,  when 
dressed,  1,500  pounds,  will  furnish  but  60  pounds 
of  tenderloin  and  150  pounds  of  sirloin,  which  are 
not  difficult  to  dispose  of  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  is  apt  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Live  poultry  arrives  in  this  city  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  to  80,000  per  w^eek,  and  the  dressed  poultry 
in  refrigerator  cars  amounts  to  four  times  as  much. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  the  demand  of  the  Hebrews  for 
live  fowl,  which  can  be  killed  according  to  their 
religious  regulations,  which  encourages  the  ship- 
ment of  other  than  dressed  poultry.     Incidentally 
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Mr.  Speed  has  found  out  in  his  investiji^ations  that 
the  popuhir  advertisement,  "Pliihidelpliia  Spring 
Chicken,"  is  a  pure  myth.  About  1  per  cent,  only 
of  the  poultry  supply  comes  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Philadelpliia  eats  nearly  all  her  own 
cliickens.  If  it  will  not  spoil  the  reader's  appetite 
to  hear  further  marvels  of  New^  York's  capacity,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  that  each  year  45,000,000 
pounds  of  fish  are  received  ;  11,000.000  pounds  of 
codfish,  5,000,000  pounds  of  bluefish  ;  4,500,000 
pounds  of  halibut,  and  25,000,000  pounds  of  thirty 
or  forty  other  different  varieties. 


MAKING  A  METROPOLITAN  FIREMAN. 

ON  June  19  there  will  ))e  held  in  London  an  In- 
ternational Firemen's  Tournament,  which 
will  be  attended  by  representative  tire  brigades  of 
nearly  every  American  city.  Mr.  R.  R.  Wilson 
w^rites  in  the  July  Godey's  about  "  The  Training 
and  Life  of  a  New  York  Fireman,"  apropos  of  this 
event,  and  to  show  that  our  representatives  in  Lon- 
don ought  to  vie  in  their  equipment  and  skill  with 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  training  school  for  New 
York  firemen  is  a  handsome  structure  costing  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  in  it  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  more  than  forty  thousand  men  have  been 
drilled  in  the  essentials  of  the  profession. 

TRAINING   IN   LIFE-SAVING. 

The  first  lesson  is  the  use  of  the  scaling  ladder. 
The  men  learn  how"  to  handle  the  ladders  while 
standing  on  the  window  sills  and  swinging  from 
window  to  window" — a  department  of  the  service 
most  useful  in  life-saving.  Then  comes  the  life-line 
drill,  in  which  the  men  are  taught  to  shoot  a  rope 
from  the  street  to  the  roof.  When  a  lighter  line 
has  been  caught  and  made  fast,  it  is  used  to  draw  a 
heavy  life-rope  to  the  roof,  after  which  a  life-belt  is 
given  to  each  man,  to  be  used  in  sliding  down  the 
life-rope.  This  belt  has  a  large  hook  attached  to  it 
called  the  snap.  One  end  of  the  life-rope  is  fastened 
to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  when  ready  to  de- 
scend the  fireman  twists  the  rope  twice  around  the 
snap  in  his  belt.  If  he  is  to  take  another  person 
down  with  him.  three  or  four  turns  are  necessary, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  second  person.  The 
friction  of  the  rope  around  the  snap  eases  the  de- 
scent, so  that  a  man  has  only  about  five  pounds 
pressure  to  hold  on  his  hand  in  lowering  himself 
down  the  building.  A  final  exercise  is  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  drop-net,  used  to  save  life  by  break- 
ing the  fall  of  persons  jumping  from  upper  win- 
dows. In  this  drill  dummies  made  of  elongated 
bags  filled  with  sand  and  weighing  from  75  to  150 
pounds  are  used.  After  these  various  arts  are  mas- 
tered the  men  are  duly  enrolled  in  the  service  at  a 
salary  of  $8JJ  per  month. 

THE   PAY   OF   A   FIREMAN. 

Tliroe  years  of  sorvicro  advan(^es   a  fireman  from 
the  first  to  th(^  third  grade,  and  increases  his  annual 


salary  from  $1,000  to  $1,400.  The  tw^o  deputy  chiefs 
each  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,300,  and  the  six 
chiefs  of  battalion  each  have  $3,800  a  year.  A  cap- 
tain gets  $2,100,  a  lieutenant  $1,800,  and  an  engineer 
$1,600,  while  the  chief  of  the  department  is  paid 
$5,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  service 
a  fireman,  if  he  so  elects,  may  be  retired  on  half 
pay  for  life,  and  in  case  of  death  by  accident  or 
otherwise  the  widow"  or  nearest  of  kin  receives 
$1,000  and  a  pension  of  $25  a  month. 


THE  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT. 

MR.  T.  H.  LEAVITT  argues  forcibly  in  the 
Bankers^  Magazine  in  favor  of  the  more 
general  employment  of  professional  accountants 
by  banks  and  corporations.  He  suggests  that  fre- 
quent investigations  of  the  books  of  such  institutions, 
if  scientifically  conducted,  will  have  a  direct  value 
as  insurance  against  loss  from  bad  or  dishonest  ac- 
counting. 

"  The  custom  of  instituting  investigations  of  this 
character  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  England,  has 
been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  cities  in 
this  country,  and  api)ears  to  be  extending  and  in- 
creasing in  favor  on  its  merits,  and  especially  be- 
cause of  its  recognized  value  and  importance  in  the 
matter  of  credits  in  the  mercantile  community. 

"  As  bearing  upon  this  subject  the  remark  of  a 
recent  traveler  abroad  is  in  point.  He  writes  :  '  As 
regards  American  securities,  while  English  confi- 
dence in  ultimate  values  is  undisturbed,  the  lack 
of  accounting  facilities  prevents  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  and  to  a  great  extent  obstructs 
business. ' 

' '  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  failure  and  fraud, 
certainly  in  the  worse  class  of  those  cases,  it  is 
found  that  the  books  w^ere  in  bad  condition,  had 
either  been  loosely  kept  or  skillfully  manipulated, 
or  both.  These  are  the  cases  w^here  long  delay  is 
had  in  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  affairs, 
assets,  liabilities  and  contingent  claims,  and  where 
the  heaviest  losses  are  sustained  and  the  most  un- 
satisfactory and  disastrous  results  are  realized. 

' '  Had  the  books  of  such  concerns  been  prox^erly 
audited  at  intervals  by  a  skillful  and  experienced 
accountant,  many  of  the  cases  which  have  resulted 
in  serious  and  widespread  disaster  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  the  irregularities  reported  and 
corrected,  or  if  continued  might  have  been  shown  to 
have  been  willfully  overlooked  and  persisted  in,  and 
thus  have  furnished  cause  for  criminal  proceedings 
in  aggravated  cases.  In  many  instances  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  occasional  careful  and  tluu*- 
ough  investigations  would  have  prevented  the  dis 
aster  or  given  such  warning  that  the  transactimis 
leading  to  it  could  not  have  been  consunnnattHl. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  course  conteuiplates* 
that  large  and  important  iuttTt>sts  are  to  bo  en- 
trusted tt)  the  accountant  and  responsibilitit^  oi  no 
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light  order  assumed  by  him.  His  is  no  commonplace 
routine  of  work.  Kxpeirionce  is  reciuisito.  Tlie 
processes  of  ri^id,  searching  oxamination  and  inves- 
tigation, of  analysis,  classification  and  comparison 
of  details,  of  generalizinii:  and  summarizing,  are  in- 
cident to  his  calling,  whit^h  re(iuires  close  api)lica- 
tion  and  persistent  research,  and  in  the  more  com- 
plicated cases  is  exacting  in  the  extreme. ' ' 


CURRENT  ETHICAL  PROBLEMS. 

<  i  n[^HE  Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity,"  as  set 
1  forth  by  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  take  the  first 
place  in  a  very  good  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics.  He  concedes  broadly  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  man  clinging  to  a  religious  community 
whose  influence  he  values,  but  w^hose  beliefs  he  no 
longer  holds.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  formally  pledged  to  believe  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  is  not,  though  not  believing  it,  bound  to  with- 
draw. The  verbal  pledge  is  relaxed  by  the  common 
understanding.  Where  It  is  a  condition  of  holding 
office,  the  non-believer  ought  to  state  the  way  he 
interprets  the  pledge. 

With  the  officiating  minister  the  case  is  different. 
The  obligations  of  veracity  and  good  faith  inexor- 
ably rule  out  non-believers  accepting  Anglican 
orders:  "  No  gain  in  enlightenment  and  intelligence 
which  the  Anglican  ministry  may  receive  from  the 
presence  of  such  men  can  compensate  for  the  dam- 
age done  to  moral  habits  and  the  offense  given  to 
moral  sentiments  by  their  example." 

Prof.  Harald  Hoffding  describes  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new,  and  proceeding  from  the 
rival  tendencies  of  Positivism  and  Romanticism,  he 
forecasts  the  spirit  of  the  coming  era  as  one  likely 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  idea  of  mechanical  order 
which  Positivism  insists  on  as  fundamental  and  to 
the  idea  of  personality  which  Romanticism  glorifies: 

"  By  confidence  in  the  power  of  each  personality 
to  discover  its  own  laws  and  to  work  itself  out  of 
each  crisis  of  negation  and  doubt  into  a  new  organic 
stage, — and  by  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  great 
ideals.  —  shall  we  succeed  through  the  ordeal  of 
criticism  and  apparent  dissolution,  in  preserving  the 
real  values  of  life. ' ' 


INCREASING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  frequent  assertions  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  especially  with  workingmen,  is  de- 
clining, are  answered  in  the  Catholic  World  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Howard,  who  applies  the  census  test 
as  follows: 

"  For  the  Protestant  denominations  of  the  coun- 
try the  census  of  1880  gives  9,263,234  communicants, 
and  the  census  of  1890  gives  13,158.363;  an  increase 
of  42  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  for  this 
decennial  period  is  estimated  at  24.86  per  cent., 
showing  a  net  increase  over  population  of  17.19  per 
cent.     The  census  estimates  the  increase  of  Catholic 


[)opulation  at  not  less  tlian  80  per  cent.  Leaving 
aside;  tin;  (juestitm  as  to  the  a(;rnracy  of  tlie  abov(; 
(jstimates  and  tiio  various  circuniHtancciH  tliat  must 
])e  taken  into  account  in  judging  them,  they  are  ad- 
du(!(!d  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
statements  to  the  off<;(;t  that  the  influence;  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  declining  in  this  country  are 
not  sui)p(>rted  by  the  only  fignrejs  obtaina]>le  on  the 
subject.  Nor  is  th(;re  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  church  is  losing  its  influence  over  the  labor- 
ing classes.  There  are  no  reliable  figur(;s  available 
on  this  point,  and  the  statement  is  sui)ported  only 
by  individual  experience  of  thoee  who  make  it. 

"  Estimates  are  sometimes  given  of  the  numh>ers 
of  church  members  in  a  given  locality.  These  may 
show  a  defection  or  an  increase.  In  large  cities 
there  are  many  lines  of  work  in  which  men  are  com- 
pelled to  labor  every  day  in  the  week.  There  is  al- 
ways a  large  amount  of  labor  that  must  be  per- 
formed on  Sunday,  and  this  must  ijrevent  many 
from  attending  divine  worship.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  general  or  growing  antipathy  or  indiffer- 
ence to  religion  on  the  part  of  laboring  men.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  families  of  workingmen  are 
less  interested  in  religious  affairs  than  formerly. 
Sentiments  of  hostility  to  religion  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  workingmen 's  assemblies  in  this  country. 
Finally,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  that 
laboring  men  have  less  interest  in  religious  matters 
than  formerly.  The  common  complaint,  however, 
is  that  the  young  people  are  becoming  indifferent 
and  falling  away ;  but  this  has  been  a  complaint  in 
all  ages,  and  in  spite  of  such  defections  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  religious  membership 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
continuance  of  this  increase.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
very  few  Catholic  priests  find  these  statements 
about  the  defection  of  laboring  classes  confirmed  by 
their  individual  experience." 


CATHOLIC  CANDOR  ON  THE  BORGIAS. 

PROTESTANTS  are  too  ready  to  suppose  that 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility 
involves  the  rejection  or  falsification  of  all  history 
imputing  scandalous  conduct  to  any  one  of  the 
popes.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded,  as  we  are  re- 
minded by  Father  Scannell's  paper  on  Alexander 
VI.,  in  the  Dublin  Revieiv,  that  orthodox  Catholics 
can  use  language  of  the  severest  reprobation  con- 
cerning occupants  of  St.  Peter's  Chair.  The  rev- 
erend writer  refuses  to  allow  that  the  character  of 
the  Borgias  can  be  rehabilitated.  He  recalls  Rod- 
rigo  Borgia's  earlier  immoralities  and  the  liaison 
with  Vanozza,  by  whom  he — priest  and  bishop  and 
cardinal — had  four  children.  Two  elder  children 
of  his  "were  probably  born  of  another  mother." 
The  conclave  which  elected  this  profligate  pope 
will,  says  Father  Scannell,  "  ever  be  infamous  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church." 

"  Here  we  may  well  pause  and  ask  how  it  came 
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about  that  a  man  who  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  very 
lowest  of  the  Church's  offices  should  now  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest.  No  words  can  be  too  severe 
to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinals.  If  they 
believed  him  to  be  unworthy  they  basely  sacrificed 
the  welfare  of  God's  Church  in  return  for  his  bribes. 
But  the  case  would  seem  to  be  far  worse.  Soii'.e  of 
them,  at  least,  actually  thought  him  a  good  man  for 
the  post  !  His  scandalous  life  was  well  known  to 
them  —  but  what  of  that  V  .  .  .  The  cardinals 
hardly  seem  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  choosing  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 

The  vices  of  the  new  pope  and  of  his  sons  are  not 
hidden  or  extenuated.  A  good  word  is  put  in  for 
Lucrezia,  who,  the  writer  urges,  has  been  too  hardly 
dealt  with.  After  Alexander  had  been  eight  years 
in  the  papacy  ' '  a  certain  Roman  woman  ' '  bore  him 
a  son  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  own.  Thus 
"  Alexander  and  his  family  were  desecrating  the 
Vatican  by  their  scandalous  lives."  The  reverend 
review^er  declares  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pilgrims 
who  came  flocking  to  Rome  in  this  year  of  the  great 
jubilee  (1500)  were  profoundly  shocked."  "The 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  whom  they  came  to  venerate, 
was  an  old  man  still  living  in  sin  with  his  children 
around  him.  His  son,  a  brilliant  young  libertine, 
was  openly  selling  nominations  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. ' '  Nine  new  cardinals  bought  their  promotion 
at  the  price  of  20,000  ducats  each.  The  story  of 
Alexander's  end  leads  Father  Scannell  to  exclaim, 
"  At  last  God  had  delivered  His  Church  from  the 
foul  clutches  of  this  Judas  of  the  Papacy. ' '  Could  a 
Protestant  have  used  stronger  language  ?  The  re- 
viewer observes  in  conclusion  that  **  the  after  history 
of  the  Borgia  family  gives  us  the  most  striking  ex 
amples  of  the  happy  change  which  came  over  the 
Papacy  and  the  Church." 


THE  LESSON   OF  OUR   SCIENTIFIC  CONQUESTS. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  FISKE  contributes  to  the 
July  Atlantic  an  essay  which  he  entitles  "  A 
Century's  Progress  in  Science."  Beginning  with 
Dr.  Priestly's  discovery  in  1774  of  oxygen.  Professor 
Fiske  outlines  the  revolutionary  developments  in 
chemistry,  in  astronomy,  in  geology  and  biology, 
which  have  so  vastly  enlarged  the  mental  horizon 
of  the  world  within  four  generations.  In  the  course 
of  this  survey,  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
dissect.  Professor  Fiske  says  that  one  fact  stands 
out  with  especial  pre-eminence  : 

"  It  appears  that  about  half  a  century  ago  the 
foremost  minds  of  the  world,  with  whatever  group 
of  phenomena  they  were  occupied,  had  fallen,  and 
were  more  and  more  falling,  into  a  habit  of  regard- 
ing things,  not  as  having  originated  in  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  find  them,  but  as  having  been  slowly 
metamorphosed  from  some  other  shape  through  the 
agency  of  forces  similar  in  nature  to  forces  now  at 
work.  WlKither  jilanets,  or  mountains,  or  mol- 
lusks,  or  subjuiKttive  moods,  or  tribal  confederacies 


were  the  things  studied,  the  scholars  who  studiecl 
them  most  deeply  and  most  fruitfully  were  those 
who  studied  them  as  phases  in  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. The  work  of  such  scholars  has  formed  the 
strong  current  of  thought  in  our  time,  while  the 
work  ot  those  who  did  not  catch  these  new  methods 
has  been  dropped  by  the  way  and  forgotten  ;  and 
as  we  look  back  to  Newton's  time  we  can  see  that 
ever  since  then  the  drift  of  scientific  thought  has 
been  setting  in  this  direction,  and  with  increasing 
steadiness  and  force. ' ' 

THE    ONE    INDISPUTABLE    GAIN. 

"  It  means  that  the  world  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  gradually,  as  advancing  knowledge 
has  enabled  us  to  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of 
the  world,  we  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  so.  The 
old  statistical  conception  of  a  world  created  all  at 
once  in  its  present  shape  was  the  result  of  very 
narrow  experience  ;  it  was  entertained  when  we 
knew  only  an  extremely  small  segment  of  the  world. 
Now  that  our  experience  has  widened,  it  is  out- 
grown and  set  aside  forever  ;  it  is  replaced  by  the 
dynamical  conception  of  the  world  in  a  perpetual 
process  of  evolution  from  one  state  into  another 
state.  This  djmamical  conception  has  come  to  stay 
with  us.  Our  theories  as  to  what  the  process  of 
evolution  is  may  be  more  or  less  wrong  and  are  con- 
fessedly tentative,  as  scientific  theories  should  be. 
But  the  dynamical  conception,  which  is  not  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  he  be  Darwin,  or  Spencer,  or 
any  one  else,  but  the  result  of  the  cumulative  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  centuries,  is  a  perma- 
nent acquisition.  We  can  no  more  revert  to  the 
statical  conception  than  we  can  turn  back  the^ 
sun  in  its  course.  Whatever  else  the  philosophy  of 
future  generations  may  be,  it  must  be  some  kind  of 
a  philosophy  of  evolution. ' ' 

THE    LESSON    OF    EMANCIPATION. 

Professor  Fiske  calls  the  scientific  conquests  of  the- 
past  century  *'  a  marvelous  story,  without  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  human  achievement." 
He  attributes  the  swiftness  of  the  advance  partly 
to  freedom  from  the  old  legal  and  social  trammels 
that  beset  free  thinking,  and  partly  to  the  use  of 
correct  methods  of  research.  In  former  ages  most 
of  the  intellectual  effort  had  been  mere  waste,  and 
we  owe  Galileo,  Keppler,  Descartes  and  Newton  no 
greater  debt  than  the  introduction  they  gave  to  a 
sound  scientific  method  which  must  be  a  slow  ac- 
quisition for  the  human  mind. 

The  one  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  retriv 
spect  of  the  century's  scientific  evolution  is.  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  says,  the  dignity  of  man.  whose  per- 
sistent seeking  after  truth  is  rewarded  by  such 
fruits.  "  We  may  be  sure  that  the  creatures  whose 
intelligence  measures  the  pulsations  of  molecules 
and  unravels  the  secret  of  the  whirling  nebula  is 
no  creaturt^  of  a  day,  but  the  child  of  tht*  universe, 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  wlh)st»  making  and  per- 
fecting is  to  be  foimd  the  consummation  of  l^inrn 
(Teative  work." 
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DR.  NANSEN'S  ''THROWING  STICK." 

THE  Alasl<itii  "  tlir<)vviii;j:  stick,"  i)i(la'(l  u])  on 
the  southwost  couHt  of  Gro(!n]{ui(],  which  is 
said  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing Dr.  Nansen's  l)elief  in  a  steady  westward  cur- 
rent across  the  pole,  is  described  by  John  Murdocli 
in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.  This  writ(ir 
has  correctly  assumed  that  most  people  are  in  doubt 
as  to  just  what  a  '*  throwing  stick  "  is,  and  how  the 
finding  of  one  on  the  Greenland  coast  could  have 
been  thought  to  give  such  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
drift  from  western  America  to  Greenland.  Mr. 
Murdoch  proceeds  to  answer  these  suggested  ques 
tionings  as  follows:  "  In  the  first  place,  a  '  throwing 
stick,'  '  throwing  board,'  or  '  spear  thrower,'  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  contrivance  for  casting  a 
javelin  or  harpoon,  which  is  employed  by  various 
savage  races,  such  as  the  Australians,  some  South 
American  tribes,  and  especially  by  the  Eskimos, 
among  whom  its  use  is  almost  universal.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  a  narrow  grooved  board  a  foot  or  so 
long,  with  one  end  cut  into  a  handle  and  the  other 
provided  with  a  stud  or  spur  for  the  butt  of  the 
spear  to  rest  against.  It  is  used  thus :  Grasping  the 
handle  as  he  would  a  sword,  the  man  fits  the  shaft 
of  the  spear  into  the  groove,  with  the  butt  resting 
against  the  stud,  steadying  the  spear  with  the  finger. 
Then,  extending  his  arm  and  bending  back  his  hand 
till  the  spear  lies  horizontal,  he  aims  at  the  mark 
and  propels  the  weapon  by  a  quick  forward  jerk  of 
the  stick.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  the  Eskimo  boys 
<3asting  their  forked  javelins  at  wounded  water- 
fowl." 

FINDING  OF  THE    STICK. 

"  I  had  spent  two  years  among  the  Alaskan  Eski- 
mos when  I  was  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Point 
Barrow  Expedition  in  1881-83,  and  was  especially  in- 
terested in  anything  concerning  them,  particularly 
about  their  implements  and  weapons,  as  I  had  made 
.a  thorough  study  of  these  while  preparing  the  re- 
port on  the  ethnological  results  of  the  expedition. 
Consequently,  my  curiosity  was  immediately 
aroused  by  a  little  notice  that  I  accidentally  ran 
across  in  the  Norwegian  scientific  paper  Naturen. 
Speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  Videnskabs-selskab 
(Scientific  Society)  of  Christiania,  on  June  11,  1886, 
the  paper  said  that  the  curator  of  the  museum  ex- 
hibited a  throwing  stick  found  among  driftwood  at 
Godthaab,  Greenland,  different  from  those  used  in 
Greenland,  but  just  like  those  used  in  Alaska.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  had  made  the  same  journey 
as  the  '  Jeannette  relics  '  found  at  Julianehaab. " 

Mr.  Murdoch  says  that  he  had  been  skeptical 
about  the  ''Jeannette  relics,"  but  the  "  thro  wing- 
stick  "  story  he  thought  might  be  corroborated.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  Dr.  Rink,  of  Christiania,  who 
had  found  the  stick,  and  obtained  a  drawing  of  the 
specimen.  Consultation  of  the  extensive  collection 
of  Alaskan  "  throwing  sticks  "  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum   at  Washington,    confirmed  by  his  own  re- 


H(;archoH  in  Alaska,  convincfid  Mr.  Murdocli  of  tlie 
identity  of  Dr.  Rink's  find  with  the  Alaskan  imple- 
monts.  It  could  ev(ui  Ix;  identified  witli  sjiecimenH 
from  a  X)arti(nilar  region  near  I3(;ring  Strait. 

FROM   ALASKA   TO   GREENLAND. 

"  So,  from  all  this,  two  tilings  were  jiretty  cer- 
tain: First,  that  the  stick  was  made  in  Alaska;  and, 
second,  that  it  was  x^icked  up  on  the  beach  at  (rod- 
thaab.  Now,  how  could  it  have  got  there  V  It 
surely  could  not  have  drifted  round  Vjy  way  of  the 
Northwest  Passage,  for  that  way  is  barred  by  such 
a  network  of  islands  that  the  stick  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  stranded  long  before  it  reached 
Greenland. 

"  Some  people  have  said,  '  A  sailor  on  an  Ameri- 
can whale  shij)  might  have  brought  it  home  with 
him  from  Bering  Sea,  and  taken  it  to  Greenland, ' 
but  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  customs  of 
American  whalemen  knows  that  the  same  ships 
never  go  to  the  North  Pacific  and  to  Davis  Strait, 
and  that  very  few  men  in  the  fleet  have  been  to 
both  regions.  Moreover,  the  American  whale  ships 
keep  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  stick  could  have  reached  God 
thaab  in  that  way.  As  for  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  that  it  was  dropped  somewhere  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  a  ship  coming  home  to  New 
Bedford  from  Behring  Sea,  that  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  If  it  were  dropped  near  shore,  it 
would  fall  into  the  inshore  current  and  drift  south ; 
while  if  it  were  dropped  farther  off,  the  Gulf  Stream 
would  take  it  to  Iceland  or  Norway. 

*'  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  current  sets  north 
through  Bering  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
that  north  of  the  strait  the  current  moves  steadily 
westward,  as  shown  by  the  drift  of  the  Jeannette. 
It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  the  stick  drifted  in 
this  way,  keeping  on  till  it  met  the  current  that 
sweeps  down  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
then  turned  northward  again  round  Cape  Farewell. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  got  there 
otherwise. 

"  So  this  is  the  way  that  the  finding  of  this  little 
piece  of  wood  came  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence that  led  Dr.  Nansen  to  form  his  adventurous 
plan  of  trusting  his  stout  little  vessel  to  the  current 
which  he  believed  would  take  him  over  the  very 
pole. 

"  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  he  was  right,  and 
that,  even  if  the  present  rumor  turns  out  to  be  un- 
true, there  is  a  very  good  prospect  that  he  will  at- 
tain his  object." 

Another  American  who  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  Alaskan  "  throwing  sticks "  is  Prof.  Oits  T. 
Mason,  one  of  the  curators  of  the  National  museum. 
He  has  found  that  these  implements  differ  greatly 
in  detail,  while  all  are  made  on  the  same  general 
plan.  One  kind  will  have  a  plain  handle,  while  an- 
other will  have  projecting  pegs,  or  holes  or  sockets, 
to  give  a  firmer  hold  for  the  fingers. 
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HORSELESS  CARRIAGES-A   HISTORY  AND  A 
PROPHECY. 

THERE  is  a  delightful  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  by  a  writer  who  cer- 
tainly appears  to  know  what  he  is  writing  about. 
The  history  of  the  horseless  carriage  as  he  tells  it 
is  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  would  afford 
many  useful  texts  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  when 
next  he  wishes  to  illustrate  the  inaptitude  of  legis 
lation  : 

*'  Road  locomotives  were  pronounced  perfectly 
practicable  by  a  parliamentary  committee  which 
sat  in  1882.  In  the  year  1884  a  road  car  made  by 
Messrs.  Summers  &  Ogle  attained  a  speed  of  thirty- 
two  miles  an  hour,  and  ran  long  distances  at  an 
average  sx^eed  of  twenty- four  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
same  year  also,  Hancock  organized  a  regular  steam 
coach  service  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour. ' ' 

With  this  promising  start  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  horseless  carriages  would  have  been  in- 
troduced long  ago  ;  but  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
the  railway  diverted  attention  from  the  use  of  loco- 
motives on  main  roads  : 

"  But  in  1857  fresh  interest  was  aroused  in  road 
engines.  There  were  many  routes  too  unimportant 
to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  railway,  and  yet 
sufficiently  frequented  to  require  regular  coach 
service.  Accordingly,  Rickett  and  others  con- 
structed some  excellent  carriages  designed  to  run  at 
a  sx)eed  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  At 
this  date  it  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of  road 
engine  locomotion  had  been  solved.  Much  remained 
to  be  done  in  points  of  detail,  but  a  possible  speed 
of  o^  er  thirty  miles  an  hour  had  been  reached,  and 
regular  coach  services  had  been  run." 

A    SUCCESS    FORTY    YEARS     AGO. 

How  was  it  then  that  with  such  a  brilliant  success 
achieved  in  1857  we  are  still  without  horseless  car- 
riages in  1896  ?  The  reviewer  answers  this  question  by 
telling  a  pitiful  story  of  popular  prejudice  and  legis 
lative  folly.     He  says  : 

"  No  sooner  had  the  possibility  of  road  engine 
locomotion  been  demonstrated  than  all  the  opposi- 
tion which  had  been  fruitlessly  exerted  to  prevent 
the  development  of  railway  engines  became  con- 
centrated upon  their  unfortunate  rivals.  They 
were  hooted  at  ;  they  were  refused  admission  into 
inns  ;  stones  were  placed  to  impede  their  progress, 
and  holes  dug  in  the  roads  over  which  they  were  to 
pass.  Even  the  local  authorities  joined  in  the 
attack.  Such  methods,  of  course,  were  insufficient 
of  themselves.  The  engines  were,  according  to  the 
la  vv  as  it  then  stood,  perfectly  legal,  provided  they 
were  so  run  as  not  to  constitute  a  nuisance.  They 
had  been  j)roved  to  be  safe  and  cheaj).  It  was  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  devise  some  more  effective 
measures  to  Hui)press  them.  At  last  it  was  discov- 
ered that  tliey  were  not  sul)j(Krt  to  tlie  Turnpike 
act,  whicli  only  related  to  vehicles  dr»iwn  by  liorsivs. 


This  gave  the  supporters  of  horse  traffic  their  oppor- 
tunity." 

BLOCKED    BY   ACTS    OF   PARLIAMENT. 

The  question  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  committee  inquired  into  the  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  came  to  no  very  definite  con- 
clusion. But  the  advocates  of  horse  traction 
were  victorious  in  the  end,  and  "  in  1861  the 
blow  fell,  and  the  first  act  for  regulating  the 
use  of  locomotives  upon  common  roads  was 
passed.  It  placed  the  making  of  regulations  for 
these  vehicles  into  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  but  provided  in  addition  that  the  tires  of  the 
wheels  were  to  be  three  inches  wide,  that  the  en- 
gines were  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  that  they 
were  to  have  at  least  two  drivers,  and  were  not  to 
exceed  ten  miles  an  hour  in  the  country  and  five 
miles  an  hour  in  towns.  The  act  concluded  that  no 
locomotive  might  be  used  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance." 

These  restrictions  were  tolerably  onerous,  but  they 
were  nothing  compared  with  those  which  followed. 
"  In  1865  it  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  de- 
stroy all  prospect  of  ever  driving  coaches  or  car- 
riages by  steam."  It  was  this  act  which  to  this 
day  blocks  the  use  of  autocars  in  England.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  use  a  horseless  carriage  unless  it 
was  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot  carrying  a  red  flag. 
Any  one  in  a  carriage  could  stop  it  by  merely  rais- 
ing his  hand,  and  no  greater  speed  than  four  miles 
in  the  country  and  two  in  town  was  permitted.  In 
1878  local  authorities  were  given  the  right  to 
levy  license  fee  up  to  £10,  with  the  result  that  *'  as 
the  law  now  stands,  a  person  with  an  autocar 
who  desires  to  go  from  London  to  Newcastle  must 
take  out  nine  separate  licenses,  at  a  cost  of  £85.  He 
must  take  a  week  at  least  over  the  journey.  He 
must  procure  nine  sets  of  conflicting  bylaws,  which 
he  must  be  careful  to  obey,  and  his  groom  must 
walk  in  front  of  him  the  whole  way  with  a  red  flag. 
Thus  perished  the  nascent  industry." 

It  was  hoped  that  the  legislation  levied  against 
traction  engines  would  not  be  used  against  cycles  ; 
but  "  in  1881  Sir  Thomas  Parkyn  (who  died  last  year) 
employed  Mr.  Bateman  (a  manufacturer  of  emery 
wheels  now  living)  to  construct  a  steam  tricycle. 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyn  was  at  once  x^i'osecuted  ;  al- 
though his  machine  emitted  no  steam  and  made  so 
little  noise  that  the  policeman  who  gave  evidence 
resxiecting  it  was  doubtful  how  it  was  driven,  the 
magistrate  had  no  option  but  to  enforce  the  law. 
and  the  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  High  Court  of 
Justice." 

ADVANTAGT7.S    OF    THE   AUTOCAR, 

Mr.  Chaplin's  bill  wliich  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  repeals  most  of  this  legislation,  and  if 
it  is  x)assed  will  remler  it  possibh>  for  iMiglishmen 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  motors  whirh  at  x>rt^ent 
are  being  ustnl  far  and  widt>  on  tht>  C\>ntinent  and 
hav(>  been  intvoihu-ed  in  tlio  UnittHi  States.  It  is  ni>t 
ditVicult   to  nndtM'stanil   why   th(*  horsolt»ss  curriaKe 
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beats  its  rompotitor  out  of  tho  fiold.     Tho  rovic^wcr 
says  : 

"  It  may  be  cstiinated  tluit  the  price  of  a  ^ood  en- 
gine ('4irria,ii:e  will  l)(i  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
coiT(!spon(liiig  carriage,  horse  and  harness.  And  it 
is  probable  that  the  repairs,  painting  and  lubrica- 
tion of  the  engine  will  nearly  correspond  with  the; 
repairs  and  minor  expenses  attendant  ni)on  a  car- 
riag(i  and  horse.  The  stabling  will  be  less,  but  the 
driver  will  ])robably  be  i)aid  about  the  same  wages 
as  a  coachman.  There  remains,  then,  only  the 
com])arison  of  the  provender  and  litter  of  a  horse 
with  the  consumption  of  oil  of  the  car.  A  horse's 
provender  will  cost  about  £1  a  week.  Sui)pose  we 
estimate  the  average  day's  work  of  a  horse  at  twenty 
miles,  then  the  week's  work  of  six  days  would  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  which  would  work 
out  at  twopence  a  mile.  The  corresponding  cost  of  a 
petroleum  motor  of  two  and  a  half  horse-power 
would  however,  be  only  one-half  penny  a  mile — that 
is  to  say,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  horse." 

This  economy  is  not  the  only  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  autocar  : 

"  As  the  length  of  an  engine  carriage  will  be 
about  half  that  of  a  horse  and  carriage,  its  powers 
of  turning  will  be  much  greater.  It  will  not  kick 
nor  run  away  ;  it  can  be  left  to  mind  itself  in  the 
road  ;  and  if  it  breaks  a  part  a  new  one  can  be  im- 
mediately procured  to  replace  it.  Besides,  an  en- 
gine carriage  will  easily  run  a  hundred  miles  in 
seven  or  eight  hours,  which  no  horse  could  accom- 
plish. Hence  we  may  anticipate  that  within  a 
measurable  interval  of  time  engine  carts  will  re 
place  the  huge  vans  whicli  are  now  seen  every- 
where in  London,  and  that  our  hackney  cabs  will 
be  replaced  by  engine  cabs.  This  will  probably 
bring  about  six  penny  fares. " 

THE    MERITS    OF    THE    VARIOUS     MOTORS. 

The  writer  then  enters  into  a  lucid  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  various  motors.  The  most  suc- 
cessful horseless  carriages  at  present  are  operated  by 
petroleum  spirits  used  in  an  engine  closely  corre- 
sponding to  the  familiar  gas  engine.  But  these  pe- 
troleum motors  have  their*^disadvantages  : 

"  The  cylinders  by  virtue  of  these  explosions 
become  heated  and  require  jackets  of  water  to  cool 
them.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage,  because  a 
heavy  tank  of  water,  containing  about  ten  gallons, 
must  be  carried  in  the  carriage,  and  must  be  re- 
plenished with  cold  water  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  road.  The  fuel  used  is  either  what  is  known 
as  petroleum  spirit — that  is  to  say,  light  petroleum, 
or  '  benzoline ' — or  else  the  heavy  oil  which  is  burnt 
in  ordinary  paraffine  lamps,  called  petroleum  oil. 
The  advantage  of  the  former  is  that  it  is  clean,  it 
does  not  clog  the  engine  with  soot,  it  contains  great 
working  power  in  a  small  bulk,  and,  being  volatile, 
the  smell  of  it  soon  passes  off.  Any  one  who  has 
used  a  carriage  or  launch  driven  by  petroleum 
RX)irit,  and  also  one  driven  by  heavy  oil.  will  easily 


recogniz(j  th(!se  advantag(jH.  Again,  the  high  sjxjed 
of  ihii  motors,  say  from  200  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute,  causes  great  vibration,  and  in  all  tho 
carriages  of  this  type  hitherto  made  tlie  wliolo 
frame  trembh^s,  and  when  they  an;  standing  still, 
the  wheels  being  disengaged  from  the  engineH,  the 
vibration  is  most  uriphtasant. " 

The  steam  carriages  hav(5  also  their  disadvan- 
tages : 

"  The  inventor  of  a  good  condenser  of  small  size 
and  little  weight  is  wanted  before  steam  autocars 
can  be  made  completely  successful.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  cr)ndenser,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cause  less  loss  of  heat,  petroleum  spirit  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  boilers,  so  that 
the  vapor  of  benzine  repla(^es  steam.  The  furnace 
may  be  fed  with  petroleum  oil,  and  thus  be  less 
dangerous.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  drive  car- 
riages with  a  carbonic  acid  gas  engine,  in  which 
carbonic  acid  is  used  instead  of  steam." 

Some  have  looked  to  electricity;  but  the  great 
weight  of  the  storage  batteries  renders  the  use  of 
electricity  practically  impossible.  In  order  to  hold 
sufficient  force  to  drive  a  carriage  for  eight  hours 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  half  a  ton  of  lead  : 

"  In  practice  a  four-wheeled  carriage  ought  not  to 
have  less  than  about  a  ton  of  accumulators  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dynamo.  This  is  a  considerable  weight  ; 
and  if  600  pounds  is  put  downi  for  the  carriage,  600 
pounds  for  the  dynamo,  and  800  pounds  for  four 
passengers  and  their  luggage,  we  should  have  a 
total  weight  of  two  tons." 

The  writer's  net  conclusion  after  a  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  is  :  "So  far  as  a  forecast  can  be 
made,  it  seems  probable  that  some  form  of  petro- 
leum engine  will  eventually  be  the  most  success- 
ful." 

Estimate   of  Cost. 

Cassier^s  for  April  contains  an  instructive  sketch 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Spalding  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse- 
less carriage.  He  starts  ^^'ith  its  originator  Cugnot, 
a  Frenchman,  born  1729,  died  1804,  whose  steam 
carriage  was  condemned  for  whirling  through  the 
streets  at  the  dangerous  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  he  brings  the  story  up  to  date, 

"  Tests  of  an  electric  carriage  built  in  Chicago  in 
1894,  by  G.  K.  Ciimmings,  showed  that  over  a  level 
road,  at  a  normal  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  the  power  consumed  was  from  13-4  to  2 
horse-power,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
board  for  one  horse  would  be  greater  than  the  cost 
of  electricity,  the  carriage  to  run  fifty  miles  a  day. 
At  the  published  rates,  the  expense  for  power  would 
be  $10  a  month.  Mr.  Salom  estimates  that  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  population  of  1,000,000,  the  cost  of 
the  work  done  by  horses  costs  not  less  than  §30,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  that  the  same  work  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  use  of  electricity  at  one-half  of  this 
expense.  He  believes  that  ordinary  delivery  wagons 
can  be  constructed  in  America  for  from  $600  to  $800, 
and  other  vehicles  in  proportion,  the  prices  varying 
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as  in  ordinary  carriage  building,  pleasure  carriages 
costing  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  and  special  designs  a 
larger  sum.  A  visitor  to  Paris  this  summer  will 
probably  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  horse- 
less vehicle  by  the  hour  or  trii),  for  a  comi)any  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  five  hun- 
dred out  at  once.  Many  of  the  French  manufac- 
turers now  show  a  line  of  delivery  wagons,  and  in 
Paris  several  of  the  great  stores  are  contemplating 
their  adoption." 

The  beneficial  ett:'ect  of  the  moto- cycle  on  the 
roads  is  also  referred  to  : 

"  General  Morin,  of  France,  is  authority  for  the 
5>tatement  that  the  deterioration  of  common  roads, 
except  that  which  is  caused  by  the  weather,  is  two- 
thirds  due  to  the  wear  of  horses'  feet  and  one-third 
due  to  the  wheels  of  vehicles  This  being  the  case, 
if  the  same  amount  as  usual  continues  to  be  laid 
out  upon  the  roads  and  the  continual  damage  de- 
crease two- thirds,  then  the  amount  spent  will  go  to 
increased  and  jiermanent  improvement,  and  the 
roads  will  be  '  as  smooth  as  a  barn  floor.'  " 


THE  CAPITALIST  AND  THE  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE. 

MR  .  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT  contributes 
to  the  July  McClure's  an  ''Edge  of  the 
Future  "  article  in  which  he  tells  of  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  horseless  carriage,  and  especially  of  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  capitalists  and  practical  peo- 
ple. He  reports  a  New  York  expert  as  saying  that 
he  had  a  list  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  horse- 
less carriage  devices  of  American  invention  alone. 
A  newspaper,  The  Horseless  Age,  is  now  in  existence, 
and  its  editors  say  that  Wall  street  capital  is  going 
into  lines  of  motor  stages  to  be  run  in  Cleveland 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  notably  in  South 
Carolina.  "  In  several  American  cities  I  know  that 
street  railway  companies  are  actively  preparing  to 
use  motor  stages  in  connecting  trolley  lines  whose 
terminals  are  a  mile  or  so  apart  ;  this'is  being  done  in 
Boston  by  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Railway 
Company.  Another  case  is  in  Sulphur  Springs 
Colorado,  where  a  line  of  horseless  stages  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  through  the  Rockies.  And  at  Port- 
land. Maine,  an  enterprising  Yankee  has  provided  a 
number  of  motor  buckboards  for  the  service  and 
pleasure  of  summer  excursionists."  The  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  introduce  motor  mail  wagons 
as  soon  as  the  best  model  is  decided  upon,  the  ofii' 
cials  having  become  convinced  that  such  wagons 
will  show  a  gain  in  economy. 

THE  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE  AS  A  WAR   MACHINE. 

Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

"  The  motor  vehicle  seems  not  unlikely  to  play  an 
important  part  some  day  as  one  of  the  api)liances  of 
war.  General  Miles  has  recommended  that  twelve 
companies  of  the  army,  a  force  ecpial  to  one  full  regi- 
ment, be  equipped  with  bicycles  and  motor  wagons. 


Even  in  our  small  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  nearly  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules  are 
now  required  for  cavalry,  artillery  and  general 
draught  purposes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  required  of  these  animals  could  be  done  bet- 
ter and  more  cheax)ly,  at  least  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  by  si)ecially  devised  motor  vehicles.  Pro- 
vision trains  and  cannon  could  be  drawn  by  motors 
and  they  would  be  of  especial  utility  in  the  ambu 
lance  service. 

"  Already  built,  in  the  Daimler  Motor  Works,  at 
Steinway,  Long  Island,  is  a  heavy  wagon,  similar 
to  a  circus  wagon,  equipped  with  a  gasoline  motor 
of  sufficient  power  to  drive  an  electric  generator 
that  has  been  repeatedly  used  to  furnish  the  illu 
mination  for  the  whole  factory.  Imagine  such  a 
wagon  perfected  so  as  to  become  a  veritable  electric 
power  house  on  wheels,  with  energy  enough  to 
drive  its  own  propelling  motor  and  the  motors  for 
lighting  as  well.  Its  outer  surfaces  might  be 
sheathed  with  steel,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  rifle 
shots  ;  and  it  might  even  be  equipped  with  a  Gat- 
ling  gun  or  two,  so  that  it  could  in  case  of  need  re- 
turn a  hostile  fire.  When  night  came  on,  and  the 
battle  ceased,  such  a  wagon  might  roll  forward 
upon  the  battle  field,  followed  by  a  train  of  motor 
driven  ambulances,  with  surgeons  and  nurses  on 
board,  bringing  succor  to  the  wounded.  The  wagon 
stops  ;  wires  are  reeled  out  quickly  by  its  corps  of 
men,  and  arc  lamps  susx^ended  at  various  points  ; 
and  in  a  few^  minutes,  for  a  hundred  yards  around, 
the  battle  field  becomes  as  light  as  day.  Mean- 
while the  ambulances  have  come  up  and  ranged 
themselves  about  in  a  circle,  ^Wthin  which  deft 
fingered  men  and  women  are  speedily  at  work  with 
flasks  and  bandages." 


THE   CONQUERING  "CYCLE." 

SARAH  A.  TOOLEY  gives  in  the  Woman  at 
Home  a  pleasing  sketch  of  Princess  Maud  of 
Wales,  and  does  justice  to  the  royal  maiden's  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  love  of  fun.  Incidental 
evidence  is  borne  to  the  way  in  which  the  cycle  is 
ousting  the  horse  in  the  circles  which  have  most  in- 
fluence on  fashion  : 

'*  Knowing  how  devoted  Princess  Maud  is  to 
animals,  and  that  she  has  always  been  the  best 
equestrienne  in  the  family,  her  friends  have  felt 
some  surprise  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
has  taken  to  the  bicycle.  At  one  time  she  rode  her 
saddle  horse  daily,  but  now  that  beautiful  creature 
sighs  in  vain  for  his  fair  and  fearless  rider,  for  the 
horse  of  wheels  has  quite  superseded  him  in  lun- 
favor.  A  characteristic  reason  was  given  for  this 
change  by  a  man  cm  the  estate.  *  Yes.'  lie  said  to 
me,  '  the  Princesses  don't  often  come  out  on  lu>i-se- 
back  now — you  see  they  finds  the  bicychvs  so  mucli 
handier. ' 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  fintl  a  more  graceful 
and  expert  rider  of  tht»  bii  ycle  than  Princtvsti  Mauil. 
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She  sits  perfectly  upri^lit,  without  tlio  sli^^litest  a])- 
proach  to  the  .stoop  whi(;h  so  many  (cyclists  Hcciii 
unable  to  avoid,  and  her  feet  work  the  pedals  witli- 
ont  any  apparent  (effort.  Her  oyelint;  dress  is  of 
blai-K  or  navy  \)\\u\  and  consists  of  a  short,  narrow, 
ser^e  skirt,  tij?ht  fitting  jacket  and  vest,  and  a  small 
hat  turned  up  at  the  sidt^s,  or  a  tocjue  to  match  her 
dress.  She  appears  to  find  this  costume  easy  and 
comfortable  and  has  never  adopted  any  approach 
to  the  rational  dress.  Mud  has  no  terrors  for  her, 
for  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  si)inning 
along  the  Sandringham  roads  just  after  a  thaw, 
when  one  liardly  knew  where  to  walk  to  avoid  the 
slush.  She  is  a  very  rapid  rider,  and  is  generally 
seen  well  in  advance  of  her  sister,  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, who,  though  an  equally  graceful  rider,  is  less 
adventurous.  When  the  Princesses  are  out  cycling 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  their  mother's  pony 
carriage  is  not  far  away." 

At  Mentmore,  too,  where  one  might  have  thought 
the  cult  of  St.  Ladas  w^ould  cast  out  any  foreign 
god,  we  learn  from  Fred.  Dolman's  paper  in  Cas~ 
sells  Family  Magazine,  the  bicycle  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pony  in  the  affections  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  two  sons. 


A  FLYING  MACHINE  STOCK  COMPANY. 

IN  the  July  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  John  Brisben 
Walker,  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  writes  on  a 
favorite  subject,  the  flying  machine  and  its  imme- 
diate possibilities.  He  tells  how  Otto  Lilienthal 
received  his  ideas  of  a  practical  flying  machine  by 
watching  a  vulture  balance  himself  in  the  air,  and 
how  this  persistent  inventor  experimented  with 
silken  wings  stretched  on  bamboo  frames  until 
he  was  able  to  soar  through  the  air  from  an  altitudi- 
nous  starting  point  for  one,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet.  One  of  the  Lilienthal  machines  has  been 
brought  to  New  York  by  an  enterprising  news- 
paper, and  some  promising  experiments  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  revo- 
lutionary importance  of  such  experiments  to  the 
"Coming  Race,"  there  should  be  a  thousand  of 
Lilienthal's  apparatus  scattered  through  our  schools 
and  colleges.  "  Every  campus  might  have  its  two- 
hundred  foot  tower,  with  platforms  at  thirty,  fifty, 
eighty,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  feet,  from  the  lowest  of  which  the  aerial 
athlete  would  begin  to  soar,  and  with  acquired 
skill  and  confidence  advance  successively  to  the 
higher  vantage  places."  Mr.  Walker  offers  to  sub- 
scribe the  sum  of  §5,000  to  a  stock  company  on  con- 
dition that  others  shall  raise  the  remainder  of  $100,- 
000,  the  capital  that  is  obtained  to  be  used  in  the 
general  furtherance  of  experiments  in  flying.  ' '  Each 
subscriV)er  shall  contribute  his  subscription  without 
expectation  of  profit  or  return  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation." 


CYCLING   FOR   WOMEN. 

'"yHFJIFi  is  an  artichi  in  t\u'  Nineteenth  Centuj^/, 
1  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kenton,  entitled  "  A  ^UtiUcul 
VMew  of  Cycling  for  Ladies. "  Dr.  Fenton— sensiljle 
man  that  he  is — recognizes  that,  far  from  being 
dangerous  to  health,  cycling  has  done  more  to  im- 
l)rove  the  health  of  women  than  almost  anything 
that  has  ever  been  invented : 

"  Let  it  at  on(;e  be  said,  an  organically  sound 
woman  can  cycle  with  as  much  impunity  as  a  man. 
Thank  heaven,  we  know  now  that  this  is  nr^t  one 
more  of  the  sexual  problems  of  the  day.  Sex  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  the  adaptation  of 
machine  to  dress  and  dress  to  njachine.  Wumen 
are  capable  of  great  physical  improvement  where 
the  opportunity  exists.  Dress  even  now  heavily 
handicaps  them.  How  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
were  heavy  petticoats  and  flowing  skirts  in  cycling 
even  a  few  years  ago,  the  plucky  x)ioneers  alone  can 
tell  us. 

DRESS  WARMLY. 

"  Inappropriate  dress  has  a  certain  number  of 
chills  to  account  for.  When  fair  practice  has  been 
made,  and  the  '  hot  stage, '  so  to  speak,  is  over,  the 
feet,  ankles,  neck  and  arms  get  very  cold  when 
working  up  against  wind.  Gaiters  or  spats,  high 
collars,  close-fitting  sleeves  meet  this  difficulty.  Sum- 
mer or  winter  it  is  far  safer  to  wear  warm  absorbent 
underclothing  and  avoid  cotton. 

"  The  diseases  of  women  take  a  front  place  in  our 
social  life ;  but  if  looked  into,  90  per  cent,  of  them 
are  functional  ailments,  begotten  of  enriui  and  lack 
of  opportunity  of  some  means  of  working  off  their 
superfluous,  muscular,  nervous,  and  organic  energy. 
The  effect  of  cycling,  within  the  physical  capac- 
ity of  a  woman,  acts  like  a  charm  for  gout,  rheu- 
matism and  indigestion.  Sleeplessness,  so-called 
'  nerves, '  and  all  those  petty  miseries  for  which  the 
'  liver  '  is  so  often  made  the  scapegoat,  disappear  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way  with  the  fresh  air  in- 
haled, and  with  the  tissue  destruction  and  recon- 
struction effected  by  exercise  and  exhilaration. 

A  FOE  TO   INVALIDISM. 

"  The  large  abdominal  muscles  do  little  in  riding 
down  hill  or  on  level  ground ;  but  in  hill-climbing 
great  strain  is  thrown  upon  them.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  women  should  not  overtax  this  group. 
Already  thousands  of  women,  qualifying  for  general 
invalidism,  have  been  rescued  by  cycling.  Women 
are  very  subject  to  varicose  veins  in  the  legs. 
Cycling  often  rids  them  of  this  trouble.  A  girl  who 
has  to  stand  for  hours  and  hours  serving  behind  a 
counter  gets  relief  untold  from  an  evening  spin  on 
her  '  bike. '  Her  circulation  has  been  improved,  and 
the  aches  and  pains  which  would  have  shortly  made 
an  old  woman  of  her  have  gone,  and  a  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration and  relief  has  taken  their  place." 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

1"*  HE  July  Atlantic  opens  with  four  articles  of  a  more 
serious  and  ambitious  nature  than  are  usually 
found  in  its  pages.  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  is  the  author  of  the 
first,  a  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  "  Democracy  and  Liberty." 
Mr.  Godkin  expresses  the  opinion  that  democracy  in 
America,  like  democracy  and  monarchy  elsewhere,  is  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  other  political  societies.  It  is  suffer- 
ing from  unforeseen  evils,  as  well  as  enjoying  unforeseen 
blessings.     It  will  probably  be  worse  before  it  is  better. 

Professor  John  Fisk  follows  with  a  paper  entitled  *'  A 
Centiiry's  Progress  in  Science,"  which,  together  with 
Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps'  article  on  "  Arbitration  and  Our 
Relations  with  England,"  we  notice  at  greater  length 
among  "  Leading  Articles." 

Under  his  title,  "  The  United  States  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  Future,"  Mr.  George  Burton  Adams  con- 
siders the  theoretical  possibility  of  unification  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  in  a  state  twice  the  size  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  examines  into  the  respective  claims 
of  the  United  States  and  of  England  to  the  leadership  in 
such  an  Anglo-Saxon  union.  He  decides  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  but  notes  several  obstacles,  of  which  the 
most  important  are,  first,  the  fact  that  England  would 
not  be  willing  to  join  any  union  of  which  the  United 
States  was  the  recognized  center,  and  secondly',  the 
prevalent  feeling  concerning  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  against  entangling  alliances. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  candid  "  Confessions  of 
Public  School  Teachers,"  drawn  forth  by  invitation  of 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  surprising  in  the 
evidence  they  give  of  the  extent  the  local  politicians  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  keep  their  hold  on  the  appoint- 
ments of  teachers,  and  no  less  in  the  matter  of  fact  way 
in  which  these  teachers  write  about  the  influence  of 
the  publishers  of  text  books  in  the  selection  and  reten- 
tion of  school  officers. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  July  Centuy^  contains  a  third  paper  by  Mr. 
James  Bryce  on  South  Africa,  some  quotations 
from  which  will  be  found  among  the  "  Leading  Articles." 

Not  long  ago  there  were  some  exceedingly  picturesque 
accounts  in  the  magazines  and  papers  of  Marshal  Ney's 
reputed  escape  to  America,  and  of  his  schoolmaster  ex- 
perience in  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished to  prove  that  he  was  not  shot  in  1815,  but  that  he 
had  recently  died  in  the  South.  George  C.  Genet  contrib- 
utes to  the  Century  an  article,  "  A  Family  Record  of 
Ney's  Execution,"  written  by  Madame  Campan,  which 
shows  the  absurdity  of  this  theory.  In  this  last  record 
a  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney,  and  no  doubt  all  suspicions  ofhissubse- 
<iuent  escape  will  be  set  at  rest. 

"It  is  impossible  that,  as  is  asserted  in  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  Ney  should  have  consented  to  the  subtt^rfuge 
of  being  shot  at  by  muskets  charged  with  ])owdi>r  ahmo, 


and  after  falling  and  pretending  to  be  dead,  should  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  into  exile  in  a  strange ' 
land.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Ney  vainly  sought  death 
wherever  the  battle  was  fiercest.  With  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  still  left,  he  capitulated  under  the  walls 
of  Paris,  upon  condition  of  general  amnesty  of  offenses 
both  civil  and  military.  These  terms  were  basely  vio- 
lated, and  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  returned  aristocrats, 
of  the  old  r^gfime,  Ney  was  excuted.  Wellington  could 
have  prevented  this  crime  after  the  condemnation  by 
the  chambers  of  peers,  but  did  not,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself.  Ney  was  offered  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  refused.  He  asked  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  his 
heart,  and  they  did. 

"  Moreover,  at  the  time  when  it  is  claimed  that  Ney 
was  concealing  himself  in  North  Carolina,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  living  at  Bordentown,  and  his  house  and  his 
fortune  would  have  been  at  Ney's  disposal.  Moreover, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  why  Ney  should  not  have  returned  to  France.  In 
1832  Eugene  Ney,  his  third  son,  visited  the  United 
States,  and  went  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman  Genet, 
who  resided  on  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  but  never  heard 
of  this  alleged  Duke  of  Elchingen.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
these  absurdities  further.  Ney  is  buried  in  Pere  la 
Chaise  at  Paris,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Gamot.  A  plain  slab  marks  the  place.  On  the  spot 
■vrhere  he  was  excuted  stands  a  monument  erected  by 
the  French  government." 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  who  is  certainly  the  right  man 
to  describe  St.  Peter's,  gives  us  a  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  that  magnificent  Roman  edifice  and  a  peep  at  the 
tombs  of  famous  popes  in  the  historic  basilica.  He 
says  : 

"  It  needs  fifty  thousand  persons  to  make  a  crowd  in 
St.  Peter's.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  that  number  have 
been  present  in  the  church  several  times  within  modern 
memory  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  building  would  hold 
eighty  thousand — as  many  as  could  be  seated  on  the 
tiers  in  the  Colosseum.  Such  a  concourse  was  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  Qflcumenical  Council  in  December, 
1869,  and  at  the  two  jubilees  celebrated  by  Leo  XIII  ; 
and  on  all  three  occasions  there  was  plenty  of  room  in 
the  aisles,  besides  the  broad  spaces  which  were  required 
for  the  functions  themselves." 

Frank  W.  Stokes  has  a  pleasant  article,  finely  illus- 
trated, which  he  calls  "  An  Arctic  Studio,"  which  givt-s 
an  artist's  view  of  the  icebound  spot  in  which  he  set  up 
his  easel.  We  quote  his  graphic  description  of  Arctic 
night  : 

' '  Early  one  morning,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  sleep, 
I  went  outside.  The  stars  were  shining  in  a  sky  of  dark, 
rich  purple  lightening  to  a  yellowish  tone  on  the  north- 
ern horizon  ;  the  vast  desert  was  a  great  mass  of  delicate 
lilac  and  green,  and  the  igloo  a  brightt^r  note  of  the  siime 
color.  The  dogs,  curled  up  in  balls  and  almost  ci>vered 
by  the  snow,  were  so  many  black  spots.  Tht»  wind  l>K>\v 
shrill  and  chill,  and  the  snt>\v  stnvmuHl  ami  tnlditHl  \\\ 
long  veils  over  the  lonely  desert.  The  tents  tlapiHHl  like 
great  birds  alighting,  and  the  wind-gage  kt^pt  np  a  tiuv 
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notonouH  tap-tap-tap.  Tho  nttcr  lonolinoHs  and  doHolation 
ot  tho  Hcunio  W(ir(^  ho  ])oiH)tratinK  tliat  1  was  f^lad  to  cnM']) 
over  tho  roc-unibout  foniiH  ol"  my  (;oni])aiiions  into  tli(i 
shelter  of  tho  sloopin^'-bag,  vvhon^  1  shivoj-ed  and  (l<)z«ul 
until  the  bright  sun  called  us  again  to  life  and  action." 


HARPHR'S. 

WE  have  qnotod  in  anotlier  department  from  ProKi- 
dent  Charles  F.  Thwing's  article  on  "  Ohio." 

In  the  "  Editor-s  Study,"  Mr.  C^harles  Dudley  Warner 
makes  some  admiring  remarks  on  the  arbitration  confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  in  April  last,  based  on  its  very 
representative  composition  and  its  practical  aims. 

"  On  the  roll,  and  taking  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, were  statesmen,  diplomatists,  eminent  judges, 
lawyers  of  distinction,  presidents  and  professors  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  clergymen  of  great  influence  and 
national  reputation,  men  of  affairs  and  business  who  con- 
trol large  industrial  operations.  Hundreds  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  but  who  responded  by  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  the  aims  of  the  conference,  are  recognized  as 
makers  and  representatives  of  public  sentiment  in  their 
various  localities.  The  movement  had  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  men  high  in  official  life,  who  refrained  from 
active  participation  mainly  because  they  have  later  on 
the  responsibility  of  action,  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
the  conference  should  be  wholly  popular  in  character, 
and  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  political  predilections. 
Of  all  the  gatherings  in  this  country  for  a  moral  purpose, 
this  assembly  was  less  disturbed  than  any  I  have  seen 
by  personal  '  crankiness  '  or  by  eccentricity  of  speech. 
The  business  was  kept  well  in  hand,  and  not  allowed  to 
run  into  visionary  projects." 

Mr.  Warner  thinks  that  the  standing  committees  of 
twenty-five  representative  men,  ready  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  arbitration  at  any  needed  time,  will  do  much 
to  stimulate  and  consolidate  public  opinion.  He  says  : 
"  The  day  is  near,  in  general  enlightenment,  when  war 
cannot  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
they  are  daily  learning  how  little  individually  they  gain 
by  a  destructive  war,  which  has  to  be  terminated,  after 
all  its  loss  and  agony,  by  concessions  and  by  treaty." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  writes  on  "  English  Elec- 
tions," with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  standards  and 
customs  of  British  hustings  are  about  the  same,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  in  America.  He  introduces  many 
incidents  of  disturbances,  of  stoning,  of  bustlings,  and 
assaults,  from  the  staid  columns  of  the  Times,  and  makes 
an  analysis  of  English  election  expenditures.  He  thinks 
we  should  draw  the  moral  from  them  that  "  we  should 
seek  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  remedy  any  evils 
in  our  own  system  and  to  guard  against  all  dangers  to 
the  ballot-box.  But  this  can  best  be  done  by  attending 
to  our  own  affairs,  guided  by  general  standards  of  what 
is  wise  and  right,  and  not  by  nervously  and  weakly 
seeking  to  imitate  other  people.  There  is  no  perfection 
to  be  found  in  English  election  methods.  They  have 
their  problems  as  we  have  ours.  We  can  manage  our 
own  troubles  best  in  our  own  way,  and  despite  the  out- 
cries of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  some  of  our  larger  cities 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  English  election  methods  are 
very  much  like  those  of  English-speaking  people  else- 
where, and  that  human  nature  is  not  materially  differ- 
ent in  England  from  that  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
election  contests  are  concerned." 


THR    CO.SMOI>OLITAN. 

IN  a  (l(!partnient  of  th(i  Jnly  (.'oHmopolitan,  "  The 
Progn^HH  of  Scien(;e,"  Professor  (J.  A.  Young  tolls 
of  the  exixiditions  which  nro  going  from  this  country  to 
observe  the  total  (jclipse  of  tlie  sun  on  August  U.  Th(; 
beginning  of  th(;  (u-Jijise  is  visible  from  northern  Nor- 
way and  i^'inlund,  and  in  tlujafternorni  the  shadow  panseK 
over  Yezo,  the  northern  island  of  Japan.  The  b(;st  y>oint 
to  view  the  eclijisc}  will  be  the  least  accessible  distrie.ts 
of  Silxiria,  but  several  stations  will  )je  occux^ed  by  Rus- 
sian astronomers.  America  is  to  send  two  imjjortant  ex- 
peditions ;  one  of  them  cojisisting  of  ninf^  jjersons,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  in  April,  in  the  yacht  Coronet,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  A.  (1  James,  who,  with  his  wife,  accom- 
panies the  party. 

"  They  carry  with  them  an  elaborate  and  extensive  ai>- 
paratus,  photographic,  spectroscopic,  and  polariscopic, 
to  which  Harvard  College  Observatory  and  Yale  College 
have  also  contributed.  This  was  brought  around  the 
Horn  last  winter  upon  the  yacht,  and  the  plan  is  to  oc- 
cupy two,  and  perhaps  three,  stations  uy^on  the  island 
with  the  help  of  such  assistants  as  they  will  probably  be 
able  to  find  at  hand. 

"  Anotlier  party  of  five  goes  from  the  Lick  Observatory 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Schaeberle,  who  was  so 
successful  in  his  photographs  of  the  Chilian  eclipse  of 
1893.  He  takes  as  his  principal  instrument  a  six-inch 
photographic  lens  of  forty  feet  focal  length,  made  by 
Brashear  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  expects  with 
this  to  make  large-scale  negatives  some  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Burckhalter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
make  pictures  of  about  half  that  size  with  a  four-inch 
lens  of  twenty  feet  focus,  using  a  special  arrangement 
of  his  own  invention  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  so  to 
control  the  exposure  as  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  represen- 
tation of  the  brightest  portion  of  the  lower  corona  and 
of  its  fainter  outer  regions  on  the  same  negative  —a  thing 
never  hitherto  accomplished." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  of  these  elaborate  expe- 
ditions are  provided  for  by  private  munificence. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  a  noted  taxidermist  and  nat- 
uralist, describes  the  modern  methods  used  in  "  The 
Preservation  of  Wild  Animals,"  and  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  taxidermist's  art.  The  advance  in  taxi- 
dermy has  been  very  rapid  indeed  in  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would 
now  be  looked  on  as  mere  butchery.  In  arranging  groups 
such  as  are  seen  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  the  most  devoted  study  is  given  to 
mounting  the  crea-tures  in  attitudes  of  great  ease  and 
natural  grace.  ''  Aeries  of  eagles  and  hawks  are  first 
photographed  in  situ,  then  the  owners  are  captured  and 
killed,  the  young  or  eggs  taken,  and,  finally,  the  whole 
affair  removed  in  detail  to  the  hall  of  the  museum  where 
it  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  photograph 
reconstructed  there  again  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible."  Even  in  the  facial  expression  of  a  large  ani- 
mal the  artistic  taxidermist  carefully  concerns  himself. 
The  unskilled  workman  may  give,  for  instance,  the  face 
of  a  tiger  a  jovial  expression,  or  a  melancholy  cast,  while 
the  artist  is  careful  to  leave  the  beast  with  exactly  the 
savage  aspect  of  defiance  which  it  bears  in  life.  Dr. 
Shufeldt  thinks  there  is  great  need  at  Washington  of  a 
Government  Museum  devoted  to  zoology,  and  equipped 
with  every  needful  appliance  known  to  modern  science, 
with  a  full  corps  of  zoologists  and  artisans  to  assist 
them.     All  the  characteristic  flora  and  fauna  of  various; 
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parts  of  the  country  coukl  be  j)re*erved  ami  arranged  in 
the  most  instructive  manner  possible.  It  is  of  course  an 
added  argument  for  such  an  institution  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  many  important  species  of  animals  and  of 
trees,  too,  is  going  forward  so  rapidly. 

We  have  mentioned  among  the  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month"  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker's  essay  on  "  The 
C^oming  Race." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  the  July  Scribner's  Mr.  J.  Carter  Beard  tells  about 
"A  New  Art,"  by  which  he  means  the  art  of  taxi- 
denny,  the  subject  which  Dr.  Shufeldt  also  writes  about 
in  the  CusmopoUtan.  Mr.  Beard,  as  an  artist  who  has 
made  his  specialty  the  delineation  of  animals,  can  look 
at  it  from  two  points  of  view.  He  says  :  ' '  The  taxider- 
mist, unlike  the  sculptor  or  painter,  can  claim  no  allow- 
ance on  account  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  his  means 
of  expression,  or  the  material  with'  which  he  works  ; 
explicit  statement  rather  than  suggestion,  reconstruc- 
tion and  not  idealization,  is  the  aim  and  pui-pose  of  his 
work,  and  in  its  perfection  it  cannot  stop  short  in  any- 
thing but  actual  life  and  motion,  of  an  absolute  counter- 
feit of  nature.  There  can  be  no  impressionism  in  taxi- 
dermy. The  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
perfection  are,  I  am  assured,  very  great.  The  sculptor 
has  but  to  give  his  plastic  wax  or  claj^  the  slightest 
touch,  it  yields  and  retains  the  impress  of  contact,  but 
the  fresh  pelt,  pulled,  hammered,  and  molded  into  shape 
by  main  force,  shrinks  in  drying,  and  shrinking  bridges 
over  depressions  and  distorts  delicate  and  careful  model- 
ling, especially  about  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  ears.  No 
rapid  or  easy  method  has  been  invented  to  overcome  chis 
difficulty,  and  the  taxidermist  who  produces  the  first 
specimen  involving  the  subtile  and  perfect  representa- 
tion of  external  anatomy  of  a  subject  c;an  scarcely  expect 
to  receive  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his  labor." 

Sir  Martin  Conway  has  a  paper  entitled  ''  A  Thousand 
Miles  Through  the  Alps,"  illustrated  with  some  fine  pic- 
tures of  mountain  climbing  scenes.  He  bewails  the  loss  of 
mystery  which  the  Alps  have  suffered— none  but  climb- 
ers know  how  completely.  "  Every  mountain  and 
point  of  view  of  even  third  rate  importance  has  been  as- 
cended, most  by  many  routes.  Almost  every  gap  between 
two  peaks  has  been  traversed  as  a  pass.  The  publications 
of  some  dozen  mountaineering  societies  have  recorded 
these  countless  expeditions  in  rows  of  volumes  of  appal- 
ling length. 

"  Of  late  years  vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
co-ordinate  this  mass  of  material  in  the  form  of  Climb- 
ers' Guides,  dealing  with  particular  districts,  wherein 
every  peak  and  pass  is  dealt  with  in  strict  geographical 
succession  and  every  different  route  and  all  the  varia- 
tions of  each  route  are  set  forth,  with  references  to  the 
volumes  in  which  they  have  been  described  at  length  by 
their  discoverers.  Nearly  half  the  Alps  has  been  treated 
in  this  manner,  but  the  work  has  taken  ten  yejirs,  and  of 
course  the  whole  requires  periodical  revision." 

The  writer  in  "  The  Point  of  View  "  contrasts  primary 
education  in  America  with  its  analogy  in  EnglaiKl,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  reputation  for  educational  thorough- 
ness. 

' '  One  cannot  have  had  any  experience  of  the  instruction 
of  European  boys  and  girls  w^itlnnit  being  conscious  of 
Die  radi(;al  contrast  betwe«'n  the  s])irit  of  the  t>lemcntary 
school- room  abr<»ad  and  in  this  country.  Then*  is  among 
the  little  pcoj)!*'  al»n»ul  n  peculiar  sort  <»(' a])])licatiou  of 


which  among  American  children  you  will  find  not  the 
smallest  trace.  It  is  not  a  question  of  industry.  The 
juvenile  American  is  as  willing  to  learn  and  as  quick 
about  it  as  any  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  mental  attitude. 
The  school-room  where  Euroi)ean  children  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  education  is,  in  some  unanalyzable  way,  a 
quieter,  remoter  spot  ;  one  more  shut  off  from  the  dis- 
tractions that  come  from  without  ;  and,  notably,  more 
serious.  Learning  may  look  to  the  youthful  minds  within 
those  walls  to  be  a  dull  thing,  but  it  is  certain,  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  to  seem  a  dignified  thing.  And 
the  routim;  has  a  repose  that  graduallj'  acts  upon  the 
juvenile  scholar  until  it  shapes  him  to  this  application — 
to  a  mood  of  patient  attentiveness  and  a  sort  of  ruminat- 
ing receptivity,  that,  so  far  as  ultimate  fruitfulness  is 
concerned,  may,  in  every  instance,  be  safely  preferred 
to  all  the  precocious  personal  '  brightness  '  and  '  alert- 
ness '  in  the  world.  The  European  methods  of  primary 
instruction,  in  short,  proceed  on  the  idea  that  children 
are  young  plants  that  develop  by  passive  absorption,  in 
the  right  conditions  of  growth,  as  a  peach  ripens  against 
a  southern  wall." 

McCLURE'S. 

WE  have  quoted  among  the  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month"  from  E.  K.  Robinson's  paper  on 
"  Kipling  in  India,"  and  Cleveland  Moffett's  on  horseless 
carriages,  appearing  in  the  July  McClure's. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward  comes  this  month, 
in  the  course  of  her  biograj)hy,  to  Longfellow,  Whit  tier 
and  Holmes,  who  make  an  exceptionally  interesting 
chapter.  She  says  of  Whittier  that  notwithstanding  his 
shy  and  retiring  disposition,  which  "  made  a  new  in- 
terior an  insurmountable  trouble  to  him,"  he  was  full  of 
frolic,  in  his  gentle  way.  "  No  one  of  the  world's  people 
ever  had  a  keener  sense  of  humor.  From  every  inter- 
view with  him  one  carried  away  a  good  story,  or  a  sense 
of  having  had  a  good  time  :  he  never  darkened  the  day 
or  shadowed  the  heart."  Mrs.  Ward  tells  how  when  she 
was  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  with  Longfellow  she  saw  the 
tears  falling  from  the  poet's  face  in  the  sad  passages  of 
"Hazel  Kirke."  "He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  or  to 
check  them  ;  indeed,  I  think  he  was  unconscious  of 
them.  He  noticed  none  of  us  ;  but  gave  his  heart  up  to 
the  human  passion  of  the  little  play,  with  a  simplicity 
and  genuineness  touching  to  see." 

In  a  chapter  of  the  series  on  "  A  Century  of  Painting," 
Mr.  Will  H.  Lovr  says  of  Adolph  Menzel  :  •'  Identified  as 
he  is  with  German3%  a  Teuton  of  the  Teutons,  he  shares 
with  Meissonier  the  right  of  being  considered  one  of  the 
two  great  little  masters  of  the  century."  Mr.  Low  re- 
gards as  the  keynote  to  Menzel's  work  the  illustrations 
to  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great  which  first  made  him 
known. 

NEW    ENGLAND    MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  AVic  England  Magazine  begins  with  an  ai*- 
count  by  William  I.  Cole  of  the  pleasant  institu- 
tion of  "  Country  Week."  This  custom  of  arranging  a 
week  or  so  in  the  country  for  the  poor  children  of  the 
city  originated  in  the  early  seventies  in  Coptndiageu, 
and  when  an  account  was  co])itHl  iut«>an  American  news- 
paper, it  came  to  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gannett,  of 
Boston.  With  the  aid  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kikte  Gt\nnett 
Wells,  this  gentltMnan  sent  circulars  ti>  a  numbtM"  o( 
country  minist«»rs  asking  for  tlie  iiauics  and  jiddnvsm^s  of 
])eopl»>  willing  to  takt>  <"hargt>  foi-  a  \vc»<k  or  fortmght,  a> 
giu>sts  or  as  boar.li>rs  at    tli.'   uotnmal  cost  of  hospitality. 
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one  or  two  children,  wIiohc  v.icutiou  othcrwiHr  would  Ix- 
the  door  st(^ps  of  alleys  or  straying  jil)<)ut  Mm^  Ktrcets. 
The  reynlt  wii8  the  names  of  lifty  faniilitss  from  twelve 
towns,  and  in  the  very  first  summer  of  Mr.  Gannc^tt's  ex- 
periment inw,  hundred  and  sixty  childe-rn,  from  six  or 
ei^it  Lo  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  had  an  average 
of  ten  days  of  country  life  and  air.  Mr.  Cole  ])ublish('s 
^i  table  snowing  the  growth  of  this  fine  charity  sinc(i  it 
rame  into  i;h«  uands  of  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Union. 
Now  a  paid  secretary  and  two  paid  assistants  ar(^  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  aiTangements.  From  H'M  chil- 
dren sent  on  viicauons  in  1877,  at  an  expense  of  .f8,()()(), 
the  work  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  in  1805, 
2,527  children  and  255  adults  were  given  a  frolic  in  the 
country,  at  an  expense  of  $13,712.29,  the  stay  averaging 
twelve  days.  Of  these  no  less  than  356  were  invited  by 
hospitable  farmers,  the  rest  being  boarded  at  the  cost  of 
entertainment.  This  successtal  work  gives  an  impulse 
to  many  other  vacation  societies.  But  yet,  Mr.  Cole  states, 
large  numbers  of  the  city  poor  are  unreached  by  any  of 
the  various  agencies.  His  account  of  the  naive  .joys  and 
healthful  gains  of  the  youngsters  in  the  ^-ountry  ought 
to  stimulate  a  still  further  extension  of  tnis  excellent 
charity. 

There  is  a  good  sketch  by  James  L.  Hughes  of  Henry 
Barnard,  "The  Nestor  of  American  Educacion,"  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  this  fine  old  gentleman  and  Dhil- 
anthropist.  Dr.  Barnard  is  now  a  patriarch  of  eighty- 
five,  but  still  he  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
does  his  writing  and  reading  chiefly  before  breakfast. 
His  garden  is  his  special  pride  and  its  condition  fully 
justifies  his  pride  in  it.  One  of  his  educational  maxims  is 
"  Every  teacher  should  be  a  gardener,"  and  he  has  lived 
up  to  his  principles. 

NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THE  North  American  Review  for  June  is  a  number 
of  great  timeliness  and  importance.  We  have 
selected  for  more  complete  review  in  our  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month"  Dr.  Otto  Arendt's  discussion  of 
the  Outlook  of  Silver  and  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner's  article 
on  Immigration  from  Italy.  The  number  opens  with  an 
article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  entitled  "  The  Ship  of 
State  Adrift,"  quotations  from  which  are  also  to  be 
found  among  our  "  Leading  Articles,"  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie sums  up  what  he  considers  to  be  the  political 
causes  of  our  recent  American  industrial  depression. 

POWER  OF  THE    "  A.  P.  A." 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Traynor,  who  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protective  Association,  writes  upon  the  "  Policy 
and  Power  of  the  A.  P.  A."  Mr.  Traynor  says  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  has  a  membership  of  nearly  2,500,000  persons, 
who  influence  at  least  4,000,000  votes.  He  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  he  believes  the  political  tactics  of  the  order 
should  be  negative  rather  than  aggressive.  He  does  not 
consider  it  so  much  the  business  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  set  up 
candidates  of  its  own  as  to  bring  its  power  to  bear  for 
the  defeat  of  candidates  who  are  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciples. 

HOMICIDES   IN   AMERICA. 

Judge  Parker,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  Arkansas  district,  writes  upon  the  increase 
of  homicides  in  America,  and  gives  the  following  start- 
ling statistics  : 

"  When  we  go  to  facts,  we  find  that  during  the  last 
six  years  there  have  been  43,902  homicides  in  the  United 
States,  an  average  of  7,317  per  year.     In  the  same  time 


th<!re  have  been  723  legal  executions  and  1,118  lynchings. 
TlK^se  startling  figures  show  that  crime  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing instead  of  diminishing.  In  the  last  year  10,5^K> 
persons  were  killed,  or  at  the  rate  of  875  per  month, 
wliereas  in  1K90  tlicre  w<5re  <jnly  4,200,  or  less  tljan  half 
as  many  as  in  1H05." 

fludgt;  Pai-ker  considers  tlxi  Apj)ellate  Court  system 
the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime.  The 
jury  system  does  not  seem  to  him  to  need  remcKleling, 
but  the  delays  and  reversals  incident  to  the  system  of 
appeals  are,  in  Judge  Parkc^r's  ojjinion,  most  baneful  m 
their  influence. 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  our  minister  to  Spain,  writes 
of  England's  colonial  empire.  The  article  is  merely  a 
summary  of  easily  accessible  infonriation,  fr>r  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  elastic  and  adax^table  the  English 
administrative  system  is,  and  how  various  are  the  gov 
ernmental  methods  employed  in  different  English  col- 
onies. 

HOUSING   IN   ANCIENT   CITIES. 

Under  the  very  misleading  title  of  "  The  Sky  Scrapers 
of  Rome,"  Signor  Lanciani  contributes  an  article  on  the 
housing  arrangements  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  development  the  city  num- 
bered 1,790  palaces  and  46.602  lodging  houses,  the  i)opu- 
lation  being  about  1,000,000  souls.  These  statistics  refer 
to  the  city  limits  only,  marked  approximately  by  the 
walls  of  Aurelian  ;  but  the  habitations  extended  beyond 
the  walls  for  a  radius  of  three  miles  at  least.  This  sub- 
urban belt  of  houses  and  lodgings,  with  gardens  and 
orchards  between  them,  was  called  the  belt  of  expatian- 
tia  fecta. 

This  well-known  archseologist  seems  to  have  desired  to 
prove  that  the  very  tall,  densely-populated  tenement 
house  was  the  prevailing  type  in  old  Rome  ;  but  at  best 
he  does  not  succeed  in  showing  that  the  average  tene- 
ment house  contained  more  than  three  or  four  families 
or  that  the  maximum  height  exceeded  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  metres. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland  writes  discursively  rather  than 
learnedly  about  "  Dreams  and  Their  Mysteries,"  while 
Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  under  the  ambitious  title  "  En- 
vironment and  Man  in  New  England,"  gives  us  many 
pages  of  notes  to  elaborate  the  idea  that  "  between  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  lo  wlands  of  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  there  are  as  great  differences  as 
are  found  in  Great  Britain  in  passing  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  to  the  plains  of  Norfolk."  Mr.  Gladstone 
concludes  with  this  sixth  installment  his  discussion  of 
'*  The  Future  Life  and  the  Condition  of  Man  Therein."' 


THE   FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  June  has  much  sober  merit,  even  if 
it  is  not  so  compellingly  readable  or  timely  as  it 
might  be.  Elsewhere  we  quote  from  "  Ouida's  "  diatribe 
against  royalty,  Mr.  Smalley's  account  of  "  Our  Sub- 
Arid  Belt,"  and  Mr.  Pratt's  article  on  "Music."  The 
opening  article  is  by  Senator  Mitchell,  who  favors  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote,  and 
recites  with  convincing  effect  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  have  led  most  thoughtful  men  to  desire  this 
change  in  our  political  machinery. 

Mr.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  distinguished  Nor- 
wegian writer,  contributes  the  second  part  of  his  review 
of  modern  Norwegian  literature,  telling  us  in  this  install- 
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ment  about  Jouas  Lie,  Alexander  Kjelland,  Arne  (thi- 
borg,  Amalie  Skmm,  Haus  Rinck,  and  Knut  Hamsun. 

PROF.  SUMNER  ON  ANNEXATIONS. 

Professor  William  (t.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  endeavors  to  lay 
bare  what  he  entitles  "  The  Fcillacy  of  Territorial  Exten- 
sion." Mr.  Sumner  is  given  to  sweeping  generalities  ; 
but  his  purposes  in  this  article  are  specific.  He  desires, 
for  instance,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  thinks  it  of 
no  importance  to  the  United  States  whether  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute  is  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
implication,  however,  is  that,  if  anything,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  us  to  have  it  settled  in  Canada's  favor. 
The  annexation  of  Hawaii  would  seem  to  Mr.  Sumner  an 
unfortunate  affair,  while  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would 
''  be  a  great  burden  and  possibly  a  fatal  calamity  to  us." 
The  ideal  thing.  Professor  Sumner  thinks,  would  be  for 
England  to  take  Cuba.  Mr.  Sumner  would  almost 
rather  tight  than  admit  Canada  to  union  Mnth  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  declares  that  "  our  territorial  extension 
has  reached  limits  which  are  complete  for  all  purposes 
and  leave  no  necessity  for  rectification  of  boundaries. 
Any  extension  will  open  questions,  not  close  them.  Any 
extension  will  not  make  us  more  secure  where  we  are, 
but  will  force  us  to  take  new  measures  to  secure  our 
new  acquisitions." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sumner  does  not  prove  these  as- 
sertions ;  and  many  persons  whose  opinion  is  not  less  en- 
titled to  be  heard  are  asserting  just  the  contrary. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  had  access  to 
a  photograph  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  Keats'  "Ode  on  Melancholy,"  and  he  is  in- 
spired to  write  a  pleasant  article  about  it. 

democracy's  promise  and  fulfillment. 

Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  writes  an  article  entitled  "  The  Promises  of 
Democracy  :  Have  They  Been  Fulfilled  ?  "  Professor 
Blackmar  looks  back  to  inquire  what  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  popular  government  a  hundred  years  ago 
promised  and  expected,  and  attempts  to  show  to  what 
extent  those  expectations  have  been  realized.  The  arti- 
cle is  a  discriminating  one,  and  yet  far  more  hopeful  and 
optimistic  than  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Lecky  in 
his  recent  work,  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  which  en- 
ters more  elaborately  upon  the  same  line  of  reflection. 
Mr.  Blackmar' s  article  is  the  more  interesting  because 
it  was  evidently  written  before  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Lecky's  work.  Having  summed  up  the  pros  and 
cons.  Professor  Blackmar  thinks  that  we  have  upon  the 
whole  the  best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  we  have  a  freedom  of  individual  life  not  approxi- 
mated to  in  any  other  nation,  and  that  as  regards  aver- 
age welfare,  industrial  and  social  as  well  as  political, 
our  institutions  have  yielded  better  advantages  to  the 
people  than  any  other  form  of  institutions  elsewhere  has 
ever  secured. 

TURKISH   matters. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  at  C(mstantino])le,  writes  concerning  the 
education  of  women  in  Turkey.  Her  article  is  a  very 
instructive  one.  It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  known 
how  much  the  Turkish  gov(5rnmont  is  n<^w  doing  for 
(ihniKiiitary  (Mlucation.  Th(i  instruction  of  boys  in  tht^ 
Turkisli  schools  is  V(^ry  geneial,  and  there  are  now  also 
:{(M),()<M)  girls  enrolled  in  the  oll[i(;ial  Turkish  schools. 
Morn  than  luilf  of  these  are  in  some  1,40()  separat*"  Mos- 


lem schools  for  girls.  Of  higher  schools  for  Mohamme- 
dan girls,  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  government,  there 
are  about  forty,  with  more  than  3,()()()  pupils. 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  of  the  Chicago  Society 
of  Ethical  Culture,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Philadelphia,  is  an  Armenian  by  birth,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Armenia  is 
naturally  worth  reading.  His  article  is  entitled  "  Ar- 
menia's Impending  Doom:  Our  Duty.'  The  article  is 
eminently  discriminating  and  fair.  Mr.  Mangasarian 
holds  that  the  Armenians  are  hopelessly  doomed  unless 
the  English-speaking  people  hasten  to  their  assistance. 
The  writer  does  not  make  it  clear  how  he  would  have 
this  country  proceed,  but  his  object  is  to  arouse  interest 
rather  than  to  prescribe  a  policy. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  writes  a  practical  and  in- 
structive article  entitled  "  The  True  Aim  of  Charity 
Organization  Societies,"  in  which  she  shows  that  the 
object  is  not  simply  to  relieve  immediate  distress,  but 
to  make  workers  rather  than  idlers  of  the  poor  and  to 
educate  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  if  they  hap- 
pen to  have  a  low  one. 


THE   ARENA. 

IN  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  "  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Parsons'  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  Telegraph  Monopoly." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  makes  an  interesting 
restatement  of  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  "  the  first  Pagan 
critic  of  Christianity,"  and  of  Origen's  famous  reply. 

"  If  we  ask  what  is  still  valid  in  Origen's  refutation, 
we  shall  find  it  not  in  his  allegories,  not  in  his  philos- 
ophy, not  in  his  speculations,  not  in  his  tedious  exegesis, 
but  in  his  claim  that  the  moral  fruits  of  Christianity  are 
the  best  vindication  of  its  place  in  human  history.  The 
divinity  of  any  religion  is  best  shown  in  its  worth  to 
humanity.  Not  through  Its  metaphysics,  but  through 
its  ethics,  has  Christianity  reached  the  heart  of  men." 

MEXICO'S   SILVER   MONEY. 

Justice  Walter  Clark  has  completed  his  interesting 
series  of  articles  on  Mexico.  On  the  currency  of  that 
country,  Justice  Clark  comments  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  an  object  lesson  of  unmistakable  import  in 
the  fact  that  in  Mexico,  where  the  standard  of  redemj> 
tion  has  remained  gold  ayid  silver,  cotton  brings  sixteen 
to  eighteen  cents,  and  wheat  and  corn  11.25,  and  fixed 
charges  like  debts,  taxes,  and  railroad  rates  have  not 
gone  up.  Gold  does  not  circulate  there  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  nor  does  it  do  so  here.  That  it  is 
the  standard  of  value  and  not  the  metal  that  causes  the 
appreciiition  of  our  dollar  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  our 
silver  dollar  is  worth  as  much  there  as  our  gold  doUai*." 

PLATFORM  OF  BANKER  W,  P.  ST.  JOHN. 

Mr.  William  P.  St.  John,  president  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  of  New  York  City,  proposes  '*  A  National 
Platform  for  the  American  Independents  of  IStXi,"  tlu> 
chief  demands  of  which  are  for  the  rt»-opening  i>f  tlit» 
mints  to  equally  unrestricted  coinage  of  golil  and  silver 
into  the  unlimited  legal  tender  mont\v  of  the  nation,  fi>r 
a  tariff  to  prot«H-t  tht^  favnu^r  and  planter  as  well  as  t^» 
furnish  n»Vi>nue,  and  (oy  the  application  ot  the  i)rinciple 
defined  as  tlu"  Initiative  and  lvt>!»>n<iuhMn  to  all  luitivuial 
legislation  wliicli  involves  any  railual  chaiu'o  m  puMic 
policy 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

WE  notice  elHowlun-o  t\w  articleH  on  Soutli  African, 
and  tlu^  Educut.ion  Hill. 

Mr.  Alox  Mncluro,  in  a  i)a])(ir  on  "  Anioj-ic.a  an  a 
Power,"  argu(ia  that  as  against  Uroat  Britain  tho  United 
States  have  no  power,  because,  first,  they  have  next  to 
no  fleet,  and  secondly,  bticause  a  cessation  of  their  trade 
with  Great  Britain  would  spell  general  ruin.  He  also 
says  : 

"Even  making  every  allowance  for  the  patriotic  cohe- 
sion which  the  call  to  arms  evokes  in  all  ranks  of  a  nation, 
there  are  grave  doubts  whether  the  United  States,  with 
its  immense  alien  jioiMilation,  has  yet  reached  a  degree 
of  national  solidity  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  a  decla- 
ration, or  even  a  menace,  of  war  at  the  present  time." 

MR.    GLADSTONE   ON   SHERIDAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  contributes  a  brief  paper  paying  high 
tribute  to  Sheridan,  being  impelled  thereto  chiefly  be- 
cause of  Sheridan's  hostility  to  the  Union.  At  the  head 
of  the  small  residue  who.  stood  to  their  guns  in  opposing 
the  Act  of  Union,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  was  that 
true,  and  brave,  and  also  wise  politician,  whose  posi- 
tion on  the  page  of  the  final  historical  record  we 
are  now  considering.  He  resolutely  fought  the  battle 
through,  supported  by  minorities,  which  were,  numeri- 
cally, little  better  than  ridiculous.  But  the  insignificance 
of  his  resistance  as  measured  by  a  merely  external  cri- 
terion is  the  true  measure  of  its  moral  grandeur.  His 
work  would  have  been  an  easy  one  in  comparison  had  he 
been  sustained  by  such  volleys  of  cheering  as  sounded 
forth  from  the  crowded  benches  of  the  ministerial  side. 
The  truest  test  of  a  statesman's  worth  is  to  be  sought 
and  found  in  the  conduct  he  pursues  under  the  pressure 
of  adversity,  and  no  statesman  can  better  stand  the  ap- 
plication of  that  test  than  Sheridan  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Irish  Union." 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  political 
partnership  between  Fox,  Burke  and  Grey,  Sheridan  was 
not  only  the  working  horse  of  the  team,  but  the  man 
•employed  to  conduct  the  most  delicate  operations. 

MR.    F.    HARRISON   ON  J.    A.    SYMONDS. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  contributes  a  critical  essay  upon 
the  late  J,  A.  Symonds.    He  says  : 

"  There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  reputation  of 
J.  Addington  Symonds  had  been  growing  apace  in  his 
latest  years  ;  it  has  been  growing  since  his  too  early 
death,  and  I  venture  a  confident  belief  that  it  is  yet  des- 
tined to  grow.  His  later  work  is  to  my  mind  far  stronger, 
richer,  and  more  permanent  than  his  earlier  work — ex- 
cellent as  is  almost  all  his  prose.  For  grasp  of  thought, 
■directness,  sureness  of  judgment,  the  *  Essays '  of  1890 
■seem  to  me  the  most  solid  things  that  Symonds  has  left. 
He  grew  immensely  after  middle  age  in  force,  simplicity, 
-depth  of  interest  and  of  insight.  He  pruned  his  early 
exuberance  ;  he  boldly  grasped  the  great  problems  of 
life  and  thought  ;  he  spoke  forth  his  mind  with  a  noble 
courage  and  signal  frankness.  He  was  lost  to  us  too 
•early;  he  died  at  fifty-two,  after  a  life  of  incessant  suf- 
fering." 

A  PLEA  FOR  HERALDRY. 

Everard  Green,  who  rejoices  in  the  designation  of 
"Rouge  Dragon,"  pleads  for  the  resurrection  of  Her- 
aldry : 

"  If  the  lamp  of  heraldic  art  and  lore  burns  low  at  this 
hour,  the  prodigious  skill,  fecundity  of  invention,  en- 
ergy, and  thoroughness  of  execution  in  the  old  heraldic 
work,  for  instance,  in   Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  her- 


aldic seals,  say  from  tlio  end  of  tl)e  reign  of  Edward  tho 
Third  to  the  end  (jf  the  nugn  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  must 
l)(i  studied  before  h(!raldry  is  again  a  living  art.  Modern 
heraldry  is  no  longer  a  nobh;  Kcif^nce  or  art,  since  it  is  de- 
ficient in  d(q)tli,  (lelicirint  in  true  dignity  and  harmony, 
d(5fi(-i(!nt  in  those  suggestiv«i  beauties  whif;h  inspire 
a  dream  and  awak(m  sympathy  in  a  beholder  ;  it  lacks, 
too,  that  vehement  reality  which  throbs  in  the  old  work. " 

ENGLAND'S   ARMY   AND   EMPIRE. 

Lieut.-Col.  Adye  maintains  that  no  one  can  truthfully 
assert  that  "  in  the  light  of  rec<!nt  experiences, .7XJ,fXX)  nien 
is  a  sufficient  British  regular  force  for  the  deff^nse  ot  an 
empire  comprising  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  land  por- 
tion of  the  globe  and  one-fourth  of  its  estimated  popula- 
tion. That  our  enormous  colonial  emi>ire  (inclusive  f>f 
Egypt,  but  exclusive  of  India)  should  contain  only  ;i8,MH) 
British  regular  troops,  and  that,  to  reinforce  it  in  India, 
and  Great  Britain,  we  should  possess  only  about  80,(XX) 
regular  troops  in  reserve,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  foolishly 
dangerous  state  of  things." 

France  and  Germany  each  can  put  four  million  traine«l 
soldiers  into  the  field.  We  have  hitherto  escaped  conscrip- 
tion ;  but  unless  we  can  increase  our  reserves  Lieut.- 
Col.  Adye  fears  it  will  become  inevitable.  But  "such 
a  system  can  most  certainly  be  avoided  if  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  great  and  small,  will  rise  to  the  situa- 
tion as  created  by  our  widespread  empire  and  world- 
wide interests,  and  will  consent  to  receive  into  their  em- 
plojonent  the  men  who,  having  passed  their  probation- 
ary period  in  the  active  army,  are  passing  through  the 
various  stages  of  reserve,  and  will  give  facilities  for 
these  men  to  come  out  periodically  for  a  brief  training." 

MUTUAL   AID   AMONG  OURSELVES. 

Prince  Krapotkine  concludes  his  series  of  lectures  on 
mutual  aid  in  the  world  of  animals  and  men  by  describing 
some  manifestations  of  the  principle  among  ourselves. 
He  winds  up  his  interesting  study  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  practice  of  mutual  aid,  which  we  can  retrace 
to  the  earliest  beginnings  of  evolution,  we  thus  find  the 
positive  and  undoubted  origin  of  our  ethical  concej)- 
tions  ;  and  we  can  affirm  that  in  the  ethical  progress  of 
man,  mutual  support— not  mutual  struggle— has  had  the 
leading  part.  In  its  wide  extension,  even  at  the  present 
time,  we  also  see  the  best  guarantee  of  a  still  loftier 
evolution  of  our  race." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Jusserand  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Chaucer  did  meet  Petrarch.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hadden  discusses 
the  regulation  of  street  music,  and  Cornelia  Sorabji 
writes  a  short  "Story  of  a  Queen,"  and  two  doctors 
discuss  measles  and  mortality. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE    most  important  paper  in    the   Contem2mrary 
Review  is  Dr.  Fairbairn's  exposition  of  the  "  Policy 
ot  the  Education  Bill,"  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

LONDON  REVISITED. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  writes  a  very  interesting  paper 
under  this  head.  He  has  been  in  London  lately  in  at- 
tendance at  the  law  courts  again,  and  he  gives  us  here 
his  impressions  interspersed  with  many  suggestive  rem- 
iniscences of  old  daj'^s.  There  is  one  very  notable  passage 
in  which  he  describes  how  the  Irish  members  used  to  feel 
when  getting  out  of  the  Irish  mail  train  at  Euston  on 
their  wav  to  fight  the  Coercion  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  We  have  exulted,  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  to  think  that 
we  pttSisessed  a  grip  over  the  very  throttle  valve  of  the 
English  Enii)ire.  It  was  as  if  Caractacns  had  been  al- 
lowed lo  march  up  to  the  golden  houses  of  the  C'a^sars, 
and  match  himself  with  his  imperial  majesty,  beard  to 
beard,  on  his  own  hearthstone.  The  pleasantest  prospect 
in  London  to  Mr.  William  O'Brien  is  the  platft)rm  of 
the  railway  station  that  leads  out  of  it,  but  although  he 
dislikes  the  city,  candor  compels  him  to  confess  that 
"  London  is,  in  the  language  of  Sam  Weller,  '  wisibly 
swelling  ' — swelling  not  merely  in  the  miles  over  which 
it  is  stretching  its  prodigious  arms  and  legs  into  the 
fields,  but  in  the  wealth,  health,  and  energy  with  which 
it  supports  its  mightly  carcase.  I  never  saw  London  in 
such  monstroiis  health.  The  carriages  were  more  numer- 
ous and  more  splendid  than  ever  ;  there  were  fewer  of 
the  wan-faced  men  who  sit  on  the  park  seats  as  long  as 
the  policemen  would  let  them,  and  turn  the  pleasure- 
gardens  of  the  County  Council  into  such  ghastly  sar- 
casms ;  the  hideous  struggle  for  life  in  the  streets,  'with 
the  policeman  standing  solemnly  in  the  centre  of  it  all 
to  see  that  too  many  bones  were  not  broken,  was  never 
so  fierce  or,  in  spite  of  wood  pavement  and  asphalt,  and 
the  opinion  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  so  deafening  ;  the 
well-dressed  throngs  glittering,  eddying,  and  swelling 
aroiind  the  theatres,  the  jewel  shops,  the  restaurants 
never  so  filled  with  the  sublime  self-confidence  of  Britons 
who  had  got  the  men,  and  got  the  ships,  and  got  the 
money  too.  No  suggestion  of  a ^lu  de  Steele  here  ;  none 
of  the  sickly  nonsense  about  Tout  lasse,  tout  casse,  tout 
passe  :  but  more  than  ever  the  burly  British  energy  and 
appetite,  seeking  what  it  may  devour." 

NATAL  AS   A  FIELD   FOR   IMMIGRANTS. 

Emile  McMaster  writes  a  very  pleasant  description  of 
the  Highlands  of  Natal,  which  from  many  points  of  view 
he  thinks  afford  a  much  more  attractive  field  for  the 
British  emigrant,  especially  the  middle-classes,  than 
even  New  Zealand.  Natal  is  much  nearer  than  Eng- 
land. Zulus  are  admirable  neighbors  ;  the  soil  is  good, 
easily  tilled,  the  trees  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
the  land  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  dotted  over  with  rail- 
way stations,  and  the  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
Mr.  McMaster  says  : 

"  While  there  remains  around  30  degrees  S.  latitude  an 
immense  choice  of  handy  and  cheap  land,  no  more  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical  in  climate  than  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  where  malaria  is  no  more  heard  of  than  in  England, 
it  seems  inhuman  that  any  European  should  voluntarily 
punish  himself,  his  family,  his  stock,  by  choosing,  or  being 
misdirected,  to  a  tropical  latitude." 

A  TRIBUTE   TO   MR.    TUKE. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Howard  Hodgkin 
unite  in  writing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Tuke,  a  Quaker  philanthropist,  whom  Mr.  Forster  em- 
ployed to  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  Mr.  Balfour 
ultimately  reared  the  Congested  District  Board.  They 
say,  after  describing  Mr.  Tuke's  character  and  hibors  : 

'*  The  good  that  Mr.  Tuke  accomplished  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  material  benefits  that  were  brought  to  cer- 
tain districts  in  Ireland  during  his  lifetime  ;  nor  even  to 
the  benefits  still  to  be  derived  from  the  policy  which  he 
inaugurated— namely,  by  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
non-political  and  representative  commission  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  congested  districts.  His  action 
and  its  results  afforded  another  proof  that  wise  and 
patient  wiUl-doing  on  a  hard,  though  not  hopeless  (pn^st, 
will  at  length  attain  its  end,  and  so  earn  its  reward." 


WANTED— IMPERIAL   CABLES. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Hurd,  writing  on  '*  Our  Telegraphic  Iso- 
lation," urges  that  India. as  well  as  Africa  should  be 
connected  with  Australia  by  a  great  trunk  line  of  all 
British  cables,  aggregatmg  05,00()  miles  in  length,  and 
built  in  co-operation  with  the  colonies  in  India.  At 
present  £1, ()()<)  a  day  is  spent  in  cablegrams  between 
(^reat  Britain  and  Australasia.  When  the  Pacific 
cable  is  laid,  the  rate  will  be  reduced  from  48.  9d.  to  3s.  a 
word.  England's  trade  with  India,  Australasia  and 
South  Africa  is  now  £145,0(X),000  a  year  ;  her  American 
trade  is  £100,000,000  a  year,  which  keeps  five  cable  sys- 
tems constantly  going.  Mr.  Hurd  appeals  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  take  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  bring  about 
that  union  of  the  empire  by  cable  which  must  precede  the 
realization  of  all  schemes  of  political  federation. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Peyton  writes  an  article  which  reads  like 
a  somewhat  eloquent  sermon  on  the  '*  Incarnation  :  a 
Study  in  the  Religions  of  the  World."  It  is  somewhat 
mystical,  and  quite  impossible  to  summarize.  Dr.  George 
Harley,  in  an  article  upon  "  Champagne,"  stoutly  tra- 
verses the  almost  universal  belief  that  gouty  subjects 
ought  to  avoid  sugar.  Mr.  Linda  Villari  tells  a  very  re- 
markable story  of  the  finding  of  the  Fraugipani  Ring. 
Vernon  Lee  contributes  the  second  part  of  her  article  on 
"  Art  and  Life."  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  replies  to  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  recent  paper  on  povert5\  Canon  MacColl  gossips 
pleasantly  about  the  "  Late  Marquis  of  Bath." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  notice  the  South  African  and  Russian  articles 
elsewhere.  There  is  yet  another  about  "  Jude 
the  Obscure,"  which  calls  for  no  notice  except  to  wonder 
why  so  much  attention  should  be  called  to  the  book  if 
it  deserves  all  that  is  said  against  it, 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  COREA  TO  RUSSIA? 

"  W."  writes  to  suggest  that  if  John  Bull  were  wise 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  handing  Corea  to  the  Czar  on  a 
silver  salver. 

"  In  Corea  Russia  could  obtain  all  that  she  really  wants 
without  threatening,  or  even  interfering  with  a  single 
British  interest.  In  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  she  would  be- 
come arbiter  of  a  volume  of  British  trade  worth  nearly 
fifty  millions  sterling  a  year.  By  intimating  to  Rus- 
sia that  we  no  longer  regarded  her  pledge  of  1886  as 
binding  upon  her,  and  that  we  should  be  gratified  to  see 
her  undertaking  in  Corea  a  similar  task  to  that  which 
we  have  been  carrjnng  out  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  in  Egypt,  we  should  solve  two  problems,  which 
are  now  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
— the  present  situation  in  Corea  and  the  exclusion  of 
Russia  from  the  ice-free  Pacific." 

JUDGE   MORRIS   ON   THE   LAND  BILL. 

Mr.  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  wiites  a  criticism  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Irish  Land  bill.  He  does  not  like  it,  but 
although  he  makes  a  wry  face  he  is  willing  to  accept  it 
if  it  is  amended  : 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  better  that  themeasurt>  sht>uld 
be  deferred  than  that  it  should  be  ruslunl  through  the 
House  of  Commons — a  bill  of  su])rt>uu^  importance  to 
one  of  the.se  islands  should  in>t  betrt>at»»d  with  the  *  Uay 
contumely  '  denounctHl  by  Cirattan  as  the  sijj  of  English 
])oliticians  in  Irish  affairs.  If  carefully  umended  atul  it»- 
vised,  this  measure  will  probably  th»  real  gvunl,  and  will, 
to  some  extent,  inii)rovt<  landinl  relations  iu  Ireland." 
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THE   OLYMPIC   GAMKK. 

This  article  by  Mr.  CI.  S.  RobortHoii,  wliocoin^jctcd  thJH 
year  at  Athens,  is  full  of  intcn'est.  H(i  thinks  the  ^ann!H 
were  badly  7naiiaf^(Hl  by  I<"'r('nclnneii,  who  took  no  ])ains 
to  secure  tlu^  i)r(\senc(!  of  Englislinicn.  Thivscenc  in  thci 
Htadinni,  which  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  munificimcc;  of  an 
Alexandrian  (Ireek,  seems  to  have  beciu  very  thrillin/;  : 

"  The  feelinj^  of  absolute  entrancement  with  tlie 
beauty  of  the  sight,  the  rapture  of  sensation,  and  the 
joy  of  recollection,  which  overniastenMl  all  who  shared 
ill  this  spectacle,  fouad  vent  in  ardtnit  wishes  that  the 
Olympian  games  should  be  reserved  to  dignify  Athens 
and  to  be  glorified  by  her  glory." 

Nevertheless  the  French  insist  that  the  next  games 
shall  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition  of 
1900  : 

*'  The  opposition  is  so  sharp  that  it  w^ould  be  fair  to 
describe  it  by  asserting  that  these  games,  if  held  at 
Athens,  would  be  Olympic,  but,  we  fear,  not  interna- 
tional ;  if  held  elsewhere  than  at  Athens,  international 
but  not  Olympic." 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  From  Cobden  to  Chamberlain  " 
Mr.  E.  Salmons  tells  us  : 

"  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  is  a  possibility  of 
the  future,  but  there  will  be  no  Empire  to  adopt  free 
trade  if  we  do  not  make  a  beginning  with  a  preferential 
tariff.  The  free  trader  defends  the  ruin  of  agriculture 
on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity are  greater  than  the  interests  of  a  class.  Much  more 
forcibly  may  the  advocate  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union 
contend  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  greater 
than  those  of  England  ;  and  there  is  this  much  to  be  said 
in  defense  of  the  latter  argument  which  cannot  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  former  :  in  advancing  the  interest 
of  the  whole,  we  should  not  ruin,  but  advance,  the  inter- 
est of  the  part.  Under  a  preferential  tariff  England 
would  take  a  new  lease  of  vigorous  and  prosperous  life, 
and  the  Empire  would  become  a  more  potent  force  for 
good  than  it  has  ever  been." 

THE   NESTOR  OF  GERMAN   SOCIALISM. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
Liebknecht,  the  German  socialist,  who  lectured  last 
month  in  England.     She  says  : 

"  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  is  an  old  man  now;  on  the  29th 
of  last  March  his  se-ventieth  birthday  was  kept  as  a  red- 
letter  day  by  the  wage-earning  classes  throughout  Ger- 
many. For  nearly  fifty  years  his  life  has  been  one  long 
fight,  a  fight  for  the  poor  against  the  rich,  for  the  help- 
less against  those  in  high  places.  He  has  had  ranged 
against  him  the  privileged  classes  to  a  man,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  state,  witn  the  great  chancellor  at  its  head, 
while  the  forces  on  his  side  have  been  not  only  weak, 
but  often  wavering  and  torn  by  faction.  None  the  less 
it  is  with  him  that  the  victory  rests.  He  has  made  mis- 
takes, no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  ;  lie  has 
been  too  yielding  sometimes,  too  unbending  at  others, 
and  has  sacrificed  doctrine  to  expediency.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  poor  he  has  been 
apt  to  forget  that  the  rich  have  rights  whicb  must  be 
considered,  and  that  even  German  officials  have  a  claim 
to  be  treated  as  human  beings." 

OTHER   ARTICLES- 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  discourses  on  "  Our  Neglected  Tones." 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  describes  at  length  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy   and  the  New  Gallery,  and  Vernon  Lee  criticises 


Max  Nordnu's  "Degeneration"  under  the  title,   "De- 
terioration of  Soul." 


Tin-  NATIONAL  REVIHW. 

1"*nE  articles  in  the  NaJioadl  liHvieii)  tar  June  are 
varied,  brisk,  and  interesting.  We  noticed  elne- 
wh(;re  the  African  articles.  There  is  also  a  paper  mter- 
esting  to  writiTig  men  on  "Editors,"  and  a  sketch  of 
"  Arthur  Young,"  the  author  of  "  Travels  in  France." 

MONEY    IN   THE    FAR  EAHT. 

The  Hon.  George  Peel,  Secretary  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Defen(;e  Association,  calls  attention  to  a  x^roposal  made 
by  Japan  that  an  Asiatic  Silver  Union  should  be  formed 
under  the  headshij)  of  Japan  for  settling  the  silver 
question.  Mr.  Peel  argues  in  favor  of  continuing  to 
carry  on  without  any  system  within  the  British  Emj^ire. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why  India  and  other  de- 
pendencies should,  for  the  sake  of  a  uniform  currency 
abandon  their  own  present  interests  ;  but  Mr.  Peel 
seems  to  believe  that  even  China  herself  will  gravitate 
surely  and  inevitablj-  toward  a  gold  currency.  She  is- 
sued her  latest  loan  in  gold,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
future  of  China's  currency  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
Europe,  and  especially  by  the  gold  currency  nations. 

A   WARNING   TO   THE  JEWS. 

A  Quarterly  Reviewer,  who  astonished  the  readers  of 
that  staid  periodical  by  sounding  a  summons  for  a  Ju- 
denhetze  in  England,  shows  his  hand  and  still  more 
clearly  in  the  article  entitled  "  Emancipation  from  the 
Jews,"  which  he  has  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cohen's 
paper.     Here  is  the  anti-Semitic  naked  and  unashamed  : 

"  The  day  may  dawn,  even  in  France,  when  a  popular 
Government  will  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  coun- 
tries not  so  manipulated  and  hoodwinked — in  the  German 
Empire,  with  its  military  feudal  spirit  on  one  side,  its 
spirit  of  Socialism  on  the  other  ;  in  Austria,  where  the 
Hebrew  conquest  dates  from  yesterday  ;  in  Russia, 
which  M.  de  Vogiie  calls '  a  mightier  Islam, '  the  reaction 
may  take  a  swift  and  sudden  turn  that  would  be  far 
more  dreadful  than  any  Judenhetze  known  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Marranos  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  It 
is  not  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  '89  which  would  then 
avail  to  prevent  scenes  of  horror  and  confusion.  The 
European  democracy  has  no  mind  to  be  shorn  of  its 
golden  fleece  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
Oppenheims.  Let  the  situation  be  clearly  understood — 
and  it  is  growing  clearer  with  each  day's  news,  in  Italy, 
in  the  Transvaal,  at  Vienna — who  can  believe  that 
Christendom  will  allow  itself  to  be  made  a  farm,  a.  tene- 
ment of  whicb  but  a  handful  even  among  the  five  million 
Jews  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  the  revenue  ?  The 
'  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  '—that  old  Liberal  watch- 
word—has already  given  place  to  its  antithesis  '  Eman- 
cipation from  the  Jews,'  economic  liberty  for  the  Chris- 
tian working  class,  defense  against  usury  and  specula- 
tive finance,  and  the  rest  of  a  sound  social  programme. 
Sooner  or  later,  these  new  ideas  will  issue  in  legislative 
enactments  ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  a  worse  thing  may 
happen  in  countries  which  have  to  choose  between  the 
rule  of  productive  industry  and  the  despotism  of  capital 
wielded  by  a  cosmopolitan  and  anti- social  power." 

JUSTICE   TO   EGYPT. 

Lord  Farrer  returns  to  the  charge  about  the  Soudan 
expedition.  His  paper  is  strenuous,  although  brief 
The  gist  of  it  is  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
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*'  The  Government  are  either  bound  to  give  more  sat- 
isfactory reasons  than  they  have  hitherto  done  for  the 
•course  they  are  pursuing  or  to  come  to  Parliament 
boldly  and  ask  the  British  taxpayer  to  meet  the  expense 
which,  so  f^lr  as  we  now  understand  them,  they  are 
throwing  on  Egypt.  When  they  do  this,  and  not  till 
then,  we  shall  have  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
expedition  fully  and  fairly  argued  in  this  country.  If 
they  continue  to  carry  on  this  entei-prise  at  an  unlimited 
cost  to  Egypt,  without  showing  that  Egypt  will  reap 
equivalent  benefit,  their  action  will  show  that  they  have 
forfeited  for  England  the  character  which  English  ad. 
ministrators  have  won  for  England  in  Egypt  :  that  they 
have  wasted  the  blood  and  the  money  of  Egypt  in  ad- 
ventures as  unjustifiable  as  those  of  the  Turkish  pashas; 
and,  while  riveting  the  bonds  in  which  England  holds 
Egypt,  they  will  have  forfeited  the  only  title  which  jus- 
tifies England  in  remaining  there  by  being  guilty  of  the 
incredible  meanness  of  indulging  in  an  English  jingo 
policy  at  the  cost  of  the  unfortunate  Fellaheen." 

THE   REUNION   OF   CHRISTENDOM. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  taking  occasion  from  Lord  Hali- 
fax's plea  for  Corporate  Reunion,  raises  the  question 
whether  spiritual  union  might  not  be  better  than  ec- 
clesiastical.    He  says  : 

"  Might  not  a  reunion  be  found  in  the  recognition  of 
■Christ's  words  :  *  There  is  no  man  who  can  do  a  miracle 
in  My  name  who  can  liglity  speak  evil  of  Me.'  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  reunion  based  in  faith,  love,  and  work 
without  asking  identity  of  laws,  customs,  and  govern- 
ment. Such  a  reunion  would  at  first  be  a  federation  of 
existing  Churches  ;  but  it  would  enable  men  to  realize 
that  there  is  one  body  ;  and  this  being  so  we  should  no 
longer  find  it  necessary  to  go  about  to  make  one  body. 
We  should  realize  the  divergence  of  function  and  use  in 
the  many  members  of  one  body,  when  we  realized  that 
there  was  one  spirit  breathing  throughout  it,  as  there 
was  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all.  If  the  present  discussion  leads 
us  to  realize  how  much  greater  and  stronger  spiritual 
bonds  are  than  ecclesiastical,  if  it  helps  us  to  perceive 
that  Christian  character  is  more  than  the  shibboleths 
of  churches,  if  it  enables  us  to  see  how  independent  of 
external  forms  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  is,  then  it  will 
have  done  good,  for  it  will  have  introduced  us  into  a 
more  wholesome  conception  of  Christianity,  and  into  a 
more  loving,  tender,  and  tolerant  spirit." 

ENGLAND   AND   THE  TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  in  some  "  Gossipy  Reflec- 
tions" comforts  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  force  of 
circumstances  has  compelled  the  British  Government 
into  a  limited  liability  alliance  with  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  Toward  the  close  of  his  paper  he  speaks 
wisely  and  well  concerning  the  absurdity  of  accepting 
positive  assertions  that  the  country  will  never  stand 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  as  if  they  were  infallible  utter- 
ances of  divine  wisdom. 


BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE. 

'^'T^HE  first  paper  in  Blackwood  for  June  is  the  crit- 
X  icism  of  Admiral  Fournier's  bold  proposal  to  re- 
construct the  whole  of  th(^  French  rt(H^t,  so  that  in 
twenty-five  years  he  would  have  a  hoinogeneoiis  rt(H>t  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  ships,  all  of  which  would  be 
of  the  same?  typt^,  and  HU])i)()rted  by  three  hundred  tor- 
pedo boats.  Mrs.  Skeiio  has  a  long,  gossipy  articl*',  full 
of  reminiHC(nic»'s  of  a  lif<i  which  began  when  CharUvs  X. 


was  king,  and  which  comes  down  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

The  literary  article  is  a  review  of  the  novels  of  John 
(Jalt,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is  a  gibe  in  a  footnote 
at  the  rechristening  one  of  Clough's  masterpieces  as 
"  The  Story  of  a  Young  Man's  Love."  This  ho  regards 
as  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  dominance  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Tit  Bit,  which  he  interprets  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  reader  in  every  sentence  some  glittering 
point  of  the  news  of  the  day.  This  is  a  great  compliment 
to  the  literature  of  the  Tit-Bit,  which  its  original  in- 
ventor would  hardly  have  ventured  to  claim. 

The  article  on  "  My  Friends  Who  Cycle  "  is  a  humor- 
ous dissertation,  which  will  be  read  by  all  who  cycle. 
The  "  Looker-On  "  discourses  even  more  than  usual  upon 
things  in  general,  including  lady  cyclists,  whom  he  ad- 
mires only  when  they  belong  to  the  order  of  Dresden 
china,  and  are  strictly  ornamental.  A  woman  to  whom 
a  cycle  is  more  than  a  perch  on  which  she  can  carefully 
attitudinize  in  a  new  frock  seems  to  be  hateful  to  his 
eyes. 


UNITED   SERVICE   MAGAZINE. 

THE  United  Service  Magazine  for  June  contains 
several  articles  of  more  than  exclusively  profes- 
sional interest.  It  opens  W' ith  a  translation  of  a  letter 
from  the  survivor  of  Arimondi's  Brigade,  who  witnessed 
the  Battle  of  Adowa.  It  is  very  vividly  written,  and  gives 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Italian 
troops.  Major  Beresford,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Now 
and  Then,"  describes  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  twenty-seven  years  in  the  regiments  of  the 
British  Army.  Major-General  Maurice  tells  the  story  of 
the  practical  service  which  photography  by  the  Rontgen 
rays  was  able  to  render  his  son,  who  had  his  elbow  dis- 
located. The  arm  was  so  terribly  swollen  that  no  one 
could  ascertain  whether  it  was  dislocation  or  a  fracture. 
The  photograph,  however,  showed  quite  clearly  that  it 
was  dislocation,  and  another  photograph  showed  that 
the  joint  had  been  properly  restored  to  its  place.  Cap- 
tain Woodeide,  of  the  Canadian  force,  describes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
American  Army  in  converting  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty Red  Indians  of  the  Apache  tribe  into  obedient 
and  disciplined  soldiers. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  TOO  MUCH  GERMANISM. 

Dr.  Maguire,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Our  Art  of  War 
as  Made  m  Germany,"  complains  bitterly  that  in  the 
British  Army  English  history,  especially  English  mili- 
tary history,  is  practically  ignored,  while  our  youths  are 
compelled  to  devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  German  campaigns  in  France.  This 
he  denounces  roundly,  and  not  one  whit  too  strongly. 
He  says  : 

"  I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a  volume  on 
strategy  and  tiictics,  composed  by  our  own  leaders,  with 
illustrations  from  our  own  history,  and  dwelling  vm  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  imperial  isles  from  in- 
vasion, of  maintaining  our  commercial  lines  of  com- 
munication with  every  jmrt  of  the  globe  open  and  al- 
ways secure  against  any  hostile  interni])tion,  of  protect- 
ing our  Eastern  empire  on  all  its  frontiers,  t>f  ftKstering 
the  t>ver-growing  diH'olopments  of  our  vast  coh>nies,  and 
of  giving  foreigners  to  untlerstand  that,  while  our  diK*- 
trine  is  one  of  i)eace  and  giu)dwill,  one  i>f  our  n\otttH«s 
also  is  nemo  nw  hnpiiuf  Iticfssit.  This  volunu*  wi>uld  also 
teach  our  ptM)ple,  our  kindred   l>t\voiul  the  sous  and  our 
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continental  neighbors  that  no  modern  state  has  a 
record  of  k'^o'T  Ji"*l  ^n-entnc^HS  to  conipuni  with  our  own, 
and  will  convey  to  rutun^  liistoriuns,  vvlio  write  in  otli(U' 
lanj^uaj^es,  more  exHin])lcH  for  their  treatises  of  hi^rou; 
self-sacritice  and  desperates  deed,  of  'derrinj^  doe,'  than 
can  be  culled  from  the  pages  of  the  moat  stupendous 
Oerman  annalist." 

TlIK    IIOUHOIIH   OF  THE   CON(JO   STATK. 

Captain  Salusbury  contributes  an  article  on  "  The 
'Congo  State  :  a  Revelation."  He  might  have  calhul  it 
"  a  picture  of  the  Inferno."  His  description  of  the  way 
in  which  the  dregs  of  the  Belgian  people  are  sent  off  to 
torture  and  corrupt  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the 
■Congo  State  is  sickening.  Captain  Salusbury  says  he 
was  so  unutterably  disgusted  by  the  brutality  of  these 
men  that  he  rejoiced  heartily  when  any  one  of  them  got 
cut  up.  They  seemed  to  die  pretty  fast,  which  is  the 
one  consolation  about  the  whole  business  ;  but  if  Cap- 
tain Salusbury  is  to  be  believed,  it  would  be  a  blessing 
for  humanity  if  the  Congo  State  were  to  burst  up.  This 
is  how  he  sums  up  the  matter  : 

"  Let  it  be  said  briefly,  but  emphatically  and  gener- 
ally, as  with  the  military  system  and  its  instruments,  so 
with  all  else  connected  with  this  mushroom  state  :  it  is 
all  a  shameful  fraud.  The  boasted  work  of  civilization 
is  murder,  rapine,  plunder  and  cruelty  in  the  most  awful 
degree  ever  reached  ;  the  pretended  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  is  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  slavery 
under  barbarous  conditions  unequaled  in  the  history 
-of  the  plantations  or  of  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 


ica ;  th(5  vaunted  reHourc<;H  of  this  rich  C/Ountry  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  tinn(!d  conK^ntibh^H,  tlm  b(jttl«'d 
spirits,  etc.,  and  the  shoddy  cloth  in)i)orted  from 
Euro])<i  ;  that  which  is  iinligcnous  to  this  waste  of  rock, 
swamp  aTid  forcsst  is  starvation,  ruin,  and  death." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  June  number  is  dcjodedly  good.  Prof<;HHor 
Dowden's  ceiisur(;s  on  Tiofithe,  noticed  elsewhere, 
are  alone  enough  to  give  it  distinctif^n.  T1j(;  Jubilee  of 
Free  Trade  is  celebrated  in  three  languages,  th(i  authors 
being  Henry  Dunckley,  who  contents  himself  with  ret- 
r()sp(H:t  ;  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  whose  study  is  (Jobden  ; 
and  Theodor  Earth,  who  seems  to  regard  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  free  trade  as  identical,  and  is  (conse- 
quently sanguine  as  to  the  future. 

Alois  Brandt  canvasses  (in  German)  Matthew  Arnold's 
relative  estimate  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  and  con- 
trasts the  Continental  with  the  insular  verdict  on  Byron. 
He  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the  English  pay  more  faith- 
ful attention  to  the  great  poets  of  their  past  than  the 
Germans  show  to  theirs.  Mr.  F.  Sarcey  writes  on 
Ibsen's  reception  in  Paris,  and  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  opposition  he  has  roused.  The 
chroniques,  musical,  artistic  and  political,  are  the  work 
of  eminent  writers.  In  his  "  Globe  and  the  Island  "  Mr, 
Henry  Norman  mentions  a  "  fact  not  hitherto  published, 
I  believe,"  about  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  "  that  he  once  offered 
the  Portuguese  Government  £2,000,000  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  Delagoa  Bay." 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


THE   NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

''T^HE  May  numbers  of  the  NouveUe  Revue  seem  to 
X  show  that  Madame  Adam  has  taken  a  step  for- 
ward. Among  her  contributors  are  Alphonse  Daudet, 
who  is  represented  by  one  of  the  finest  short  stories  he 
has  ever  written,  and  Victor  Hugo,  who,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh  in  an  eminently  characteristic  chapter  dealing 
with  "  Prison  Loves  "  as  seen  from  the  higher  and  more 
ideal  point  of  view. 

M.  Daudet,  whose  story  begins  the  hundredth  volume 
of  the  Revue,  gives  his  readers  a  powerful  study  of  the 
histrionic  temperament,  and  proves  all  unconsciously  how 
anomalous  and  painful  is  the-position  held  by  the  actress 
in  French  society. 

VANDALS   AT   NUREMBURG. 

M.  Muntz  gives  a  charming  account  of  old  Nuremburg 
both  past  and  present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
two  articles,  penned  by  a  distinguished  French  critic, 
whose  name  implies  a  German  origin,  will  draw  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  authority  to  the  vandalism  which  has 
been  and  is  still  being  perpetrated  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Albert  Durer.  Till  1814,  says  M.  Muntz,  the  town 
could  only  be  entered  by  eight  gates  ;  now  some  six 
others  have  been  made,  and  there  is  even  a  talk  of  fill- 
ing up  what  remains  of  the  great  moats  which  once 
surrounded  the  city.  Several  of  the  round  towers 
which  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  old  German 
architecture  have  been  taken  down  ;  even  including  a 
number  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Durer  himself. 
The  writer  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  greatest  of 
German  masters,  and  beginning  with  a  charming  account 
of  the  Albrecht  Durer  Haus,  analyzes  the  qualities  of  his 


work  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  best  known 
pictures. 

"prison  loves." 

From  many  points  of  view  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  account  given  by  Victor  Hugo  of  certain 
phases  of  prison  life  existed  only  in  the  great  novelist's 
powerful  imagination,  or  had,  as  he  implies,  a  foundation 
in  fact.  In  "  Prison  Loves  "  he  describes  a  strange  and 
pathetic  state  of  things  brought  about  by  that  longing 
and  seeking  after  the  ideal  which  was  believed  by  him 
to  be  inherent  in  every  human  heart,  however  debased 
and  disillusioned.  He  gives  one  actual  example  which 
would  certainly  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
Soon  after  a  certain  murder  a  nosegay  of  flowers  was 
mysterioiisly  conveyed  from  La  Force  to  the  women's 
gaol  of  St.  Lazare,  and  a  number  of  female  prisoners 
each  chose  a  flower  to  which  was  attached  the  number 
of  an  unknown  comrade  in  misfortune.  A  certain  woman, 
to  whom  had  fallen  a  piece  of  white  lilac,  was  shortly 
released,  and  thenceforth  all  her  savings  were  sent  to 
this  unknown  lover  introduced  to  her  notice  in  this 
strange  fashion.  She  fastened  the  faded  flower  above 
her  bed,  and  one  morning  about  four  o'clock  a  drop  of 
blood  seemed  to  fall  from  the  flower  on  the  bed-clothes. 
At  that  same  hour  two  men  concerned  in  the  murder 
previously  mentioned  were  executed,  and  the  woman 
made  up  her  mind  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  the 
original  sender  of  her  piece  of  lilac  ;  the  affair  so  preyed 
on  her  mind  that  she  went  mad,  and  was  put  in  the 
Salpetriere,  where  Victor  Hugo  became  acquainted 
with  her  strange  story.  He  seems  to  have  discovered 
that  her  case  was  by  no  means  unique,  and  that  mystical 
unions  between  criminals  unknown  to  one  another  were 
very  frequent  in  the  French  nether  world. 
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A  SECOND  ALGIERS. 

Mme.  Vera  Vend  contributes  a  timely  article  on  "  The 
Enthronement  of  the  Czars." 

Tunis  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  second  Algiers. 
Fi'ench  colonists  have  taken  kindly  to  this  corner  of 
African  soil  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  M. 
Millet,  the  resident-geneml,  fifty  prominent  French- 
men among  whom  were  several  commercial  magnates, 
geographers,  archaeologists,  historians  and  journalists, 
were  lately  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country 
under  very  pleasant  conditions.  The  tour  lasted  about 
a  fortnight,  and  will  probably  lead  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  more  so  that 
the  country  round  and  about  the  town  of  Tunis  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  southern  French  provinces,  and 
that  the  Bey  is  easily  induced  to  grant  valuable  con 
cessions  to  French  settlers. 


THE   REVIEW    DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des  Denx 
Mondes  opens  with  an  article  on  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, interesting  because  written  by  an  eminent  French 
Protestant,  M.  F.  de  Pressense.  He  defends  Manning 
against  Mr.  Purcell,  of  whose  biography,  however,  he 
makes  considerable  use.  In  this  first  article  he  takes 
the  reader  through  the  years  of  Manning's  Protestant- 
ism, or  rather  Anglicanism,  down  to  that  infinitely 
touching  day  when  Manning  knelt  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  the  last  time  in  the  little  chapel  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  not  long  before  he  was  re- 
ceived with  his  friend  Hope  Scott  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  the  second  May  number  M.  de  Pressense  re- 
views Manning's  Catholic  years— that  is,  from  1851  to 
1892.  Like  the  previous  article,  it  is  an  admirably  writ 
ten  and  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  great 
Cardinal's  life. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  interesting  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  international  character  of  finance.  He  uses 
a  new  word,  "  bancocratie  "  or  "  bankocracj-, "  which 
we  venture  to  hope  will  not  be  added  permanently 
either  to  French  or  to  English,  M,  Leroy-Beaulieu  does 
not  altogether  share  the  popular  suspicion  of  "  high 
finance,"  nor  does  he  consider  it  as  proved  that  the  polit- 
ical power  of  money  has  increased.  His  remarks  on  the 
finance  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  are  curious 
in  view  of  the  important  influence  exerted  by  patriotism 
on  monetary  operations. 


THE   REVUE   DE    PARIS. 

THE  April  political  crisis  has  inspired  M.  J.  P. 
Laifitte  to  a  thoughtful  analj^sis  of  the  causes 
which  constitute  the  weakness  of  the  Moderate  Repub- 
lican Party,  by  far,  let  it  be  said,  the  most  numerically 
important  in  the  French  state.  He  declares  that  the 
leaders,  instead  of  proposing  practical  reforms,  spend 
their  time  in  combating  Radicalism  and  Collectivism, 
and  he  points  out  that  both  in  England  and  Belgium  the 
party  who  makes  the  laws,  whether  they  be  framed  to 
be  in  a  Conservative  or  Liberal  sense,  remains  that 
which  really  obtains  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the 
electors.  The  writer  hopoe  that  the  Mod^res  will  win 
popularity  by  taking  up  the  question  of  old  age  pen- 
sions— a  (juestion  which  must  api)eal  in  a  special  manner 
to  every  French  elector.  Above  all  he  would  wish  to 
see  individual  liberty  promoted.  Few  peoi)le  in  this 
country  are  aware  of  *he  curious  disabilities  under  whitth 
their  French  neighbors  are  suffering.     No  kind  of  asso- 


ciation, mutual  aid  society,  and  so  on,  can  be  formed  by  a 
group  of  citizens  without  official  permission.  A  certain 
number  of  exceptions  are  allowed  for.  Thus  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession  may  band  together,  and  busi- 
ness partnerships  and  financial  companies  are  exempt. 
The  law  was  made,  and  is  most  often  applied,  to  strike 
at  the  countless  religious  orders,  notably  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  its  infiuence,  says  M.  Laffitte,  has  been 
vleplorable,  and  the  French  nation,  instead  of  being 
welded  together  in  groups,  local  societies,  and  associa- 
tions boasting  of  some  real  link  with  one  another,  is  now 
composed  of  numberless  individuals,  swayed  this  way 
and  that,  and  entirely  lacking  that  stability  brought 
about  by  combination. 

FRENCH  VIEW  OP  AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

M.  Hanotaux  continues  his  very  able,  if  somewhat  pre- 
judiced, articles  on  Africa.  He  pays  a  great  tribute  to 
the  explorers,  French  and  English,  who  first  opened  up 
the  Dark  Continent.  One  of  the  first  of  these,  Rene 
Caill6,  the  son  of  a  baker  near  Paris,  was  inspired  by  the 
perusal  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  went  off  with  sixty 
francs  in  his  pocket  to  Senegal.  This  was  in  1816,  and 
then  in  rapid  succession  went  Barth,  a  Hamburg  pro- 
fessor, Richard  Burton,  Speke  and  Livingstone,  whose 
first  sight  of  Africa  was  at  the  Cape  in  18-10,  and  many 
others  down  to  Cameron  and  Stanley.  M.  Hanotaux 
points  out  that  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  three  nations — England,  Germany  and  France — 
although  the  role  plaj^ed  by  Portugal,  in  the  person  of 
Serpa  Pinto,  Italy  with  Marco  Polo,  and  even  Russia 
with  the  valiant  and  erudite  Junker,  also  opened  up 
portions  of  the  Dark  Continent.  He  traces  step  by  step 
the  growing  influence  of  Great  Britain  from  1806,  when 
England  annexed  Cape  Colony,  to  the  present  day,  and 
he  makes  the  curious  observation  that  all  later  explorers 
owed  not  a  little  to  Napoleon  iind  his  conquest  of 
Egypt.  In  view  of  recent  events,  M.  Hanotaux's  careful 
analysis  of  German  explorations  in  the  Soudan  is  valua- 
ble, for  while  English  explorers  always  devoted  more  or 
less  consideration  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  centre 
of  Africa,  the  German  school,  being  individualist  and 
scientific,  was  more  interested  in  racial  and  religious 
questions.  He  strongly  recommends  those  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  Soudan  to  read  Barth. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  under  the  somewhat  fantastic 
title  of  "  The  Soul  of  the  Traveler,"  writes  some  fine 
passages  on  the  marvelous  scenery  of  Madagascar.  It 
is  evidently  his  fervent  desire  to  see  France  bec«.>me  a 
colonizing  country,  and  he  considers  Antananarivo  an 
excellent  resting-place  to  the  would-be  French  settler. 
Brilliant  also  is  the  Prince's  picture  of  Aden,  that  strange 
city  of  dreadful  night,  composed  of  all  that  is  most  evil 
in  Eastern  and  Western  civilization. 

Very  different,  and  of  far  more  general  interest,  is  the 
first  installment  of  the  Hungarian  painter  Munkacsy's 
Recollections.  Born  in  1844,  Michael  Munkacsy  was  the 
s(m  of  a  Government  otficial  ;  he  spent  his  childhood  in 
the  midst  of  alarms,  and  was  actually  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  battle  of  Miskolez.  Therefore  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  great  artist  has  always  rt^ 
mained  an  ardent  patriot.  Aftt>r  the  death  i>f  tlu>ir 
father  the  five  young  Munkacsys  (tht»  t^UU'st  having  but. 
just  tuitered  his  tetMis)  wt*rt>adoi»tt>d  by  various  n»hitii>ns 
and  it  was  then  that  for  the  tlrst  time  Michael  begun  to 
show  some  artistic  HX>titude.  He  was  for  si»nn*  yt^rt* 
appn^itictnl  to  a  carpenter  and  house  }uiintei'. 


SUMMER    RI:ADING. 


NOTHS  UPON    MANY   ShASONABLb   BOOKS. 


RECENT    FICTION. 

NOT  the  least  important  consideration  in  the  mind 
of  the  regnhirly  niij^ratory  individual  wlio  con- 
templates a  summer  tlisht  from  the  torridity  of  the  city 
is  that  of  the  reading  matter  with  which  he  is  to  guard 
Hgainst  the  empty  moments  that  he  knows  must  surely 
come,  be  he  surround(Hl  by  all  the  'pleasures  and  diver- 
sions of  either  mountain  or  seashore.  The  art  of  "  vacat- 
ing "  is  an  accpiisition  ;  few  can  stop  work  for  the  usual 
two  weeks  and  entirely  avoid  the  business  man's  bugbear 
of  ennui ;  but  with  a  supplj--  of  really  good  fiction— more 
solid  food  is  difficult  of  digestion— one  may  defy  bore- 
dom, and  stories  that  would  ordinarily  appeal  to  the 
reader  have  an  added  zest  among  such  unliterary  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  a  long  list  this  season  ;  even  a  most  jaded 
palate  should  be  able  to  select  the  proper  titillation 
somewhere  between  Zola  and  Bangs.  Let  us  first  glance 
at  the  novels. 

STEVENSON'S   LAST   STORY. 

"  Weir  of  Herraiston,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
*'.  .  .  remains  in  the  work  of  Stevenson  what  Edwin 
Drood  is  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  or  Denis  Duval  in  that 
of  Thackeray  ;  or  rather  it  remains  relatively  more,  for 
if  each  of  these  fragments  holds  an  honorable  place 
among  its  author's  writings,  among  Stevenson's  the 
fragment  of  '  Weir  '  holds  certainly  the  highest." 


The  dictum  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  literary  executor  is 
not  one  to  ))e  lightly  controverted,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  many  lovers  of  Pinkerton  and  Ja(;k  Hawkins 
and  Atwater  will  acquiesce  in  it.  (Jharming  as  are  the 
characteristic  touches  in  this  product  of  our  Scotch- 
man's utmost  maturity  ;  smoothly  and  connectedly  as 
the  quiet  drama,  for  which  he  designed  so  tragic  a  con- 
tinuation, unfolds  itself  ;  strong  and  interesting  as  the 
fragment  is,  we  could  surely  si)are  it  better  than  those 
enthralling  romances.  No  matter  how  much  one  may 
praise  "  Weir,"  he  must  admit  that  the  author's  genius 
does  not  shine  out  so  pre-eminently  in  this  as  in  his 
more  adventurous  tales.  For  all  that,  it  shows  new 
sides  of  Stevenson  which  many  will  welcome,  and  his 
Scotch  folk  are  handled  with  an  affectionately  humor- 
ous insight  that  is  altogether  charming  and  reminds  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Barrie  at  his  best.  The  story,  moreover, 
has  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  closing 
paragraph  was  dictated  on  the  very  last  morning  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  life,  which  makes  it  seem  peculiarly  his 
final  word  in  his  art. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  written  several  novels  which  have 
given  him  some  place  among  American  story  writers, 
notably  "  The  Copperhead."  His  newest  book  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  under  the  title  "  The  Damnation 
of  Theron  Ware,"  while  in  England  it  appears  simul- 
taneously under  the  name   "Illumination."    This  con- 
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fuHing  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  due  to  an  acci- 
dental failure  to  inform  the  American  publishers  of  a 
decision  at  the  last  moment  to  change  the  name  of  the 
book.     "  Ilhimination  "  is  making  a  very  decided  success 


iroiu  die  Chap  Book. 
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HAROLD   FREDERIC. 


in  England,  while  the  same  story  with  a  different  name 
is  not  by  any  means  so  favorably  regarded  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, — whatever  may  be  the 
final  verdict  about  this  rather  unpleasant  story  of  a 
country  preacher  who  falls  from  grace, — deserves  to 
rank  with  our  group  of 
very  talented  journalist- 
novelists. 

Our  readers  last  month 
were  invited  not  to  over- 
look Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's 
new  novel,  "  The  Seats 
of  the  Mighty."  That 
bright  and  industrious 
Canadian-Am  erican 
story  teller  has  made 
himself  master,  for  pur- 
poses of  fiction,  of  the 
old  colonial  period  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Prenchmen 
and  Englishmen  for  pos- 
session of  this  continent. 
His  stories  have  there- 
fore, bt^sido  their  high  merits  considered  as  literatun* 
and  as  fiction,  the  added  charm  of  historical  color  and 
accuracy. 


A   PAIR  OF  REALISTS. 

When  Mr.  Howells  descried  in  "  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  "  a  cornerstone  of  an  American  school  of  fiction, 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  found  in  the  same  story  an 
inspiration  for  his  delightful  and  acute  essay  on  "  color  " 
in  literature,  no  special  prophetic  gift  was  needed  to 
see  that  Mr.  Steplien  Crane's  next  publication  would  be 
received  with  more  than  the  usual  interest.  "  George's 
Mother  "  is  certainly  not  so  finished  a  tale  as  Mr.  Crane's 
first  success ;  the  tensely  impressionistic,  dramatic, 
"  Hugoesque  "  style  which  was  so  elifective  in  dealing 
with  the  awful  carnage  and  horrors  of  war  is  almost 
too  strenuous  for  descriptions  of  a  laborer's  sensations 
while  becoming  intoxicated  ;  it  is  too  much  like  using  a 
gatling  gun  on  a  flock  of  sparrows.  Moreover,  the  story 
is  rather  "  in  the  air,"  as  the  artists  say  ;  one  becomes 
not  a  little  intei-ested  in  George  and  leaves  the  book 
with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  a  feeling  that  it  is  a 
fragmentary  sketch,  not  a  completed  picture  which  one 
has  been  contemplating,  and  a  suspicion  that  "  George's 
Mother"  is  a  later  work  than  the  "  Red  Badge  "  only 
in  point  of  publication.  Yet  with  all  these  reservations 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading  ;  forcefulness  is  always 
attractive  and  the  author  abounds  in  strong,  felicitous 
strokes.  The  character  of  the  fervently  religious  old 
woman,  worshiping  her  son  with  such  an  utter  devo- 
tion that  the  evidences  of  his  dissipation  are  a  death 
summons  to  her,  is  admirably  indicated.  Mr,  Crane, 
young  as  he  is,  is  a  striking  figure  in  our  literature  and 
his  development  may  bring  us  almost  anything. — A  far 
call  it  is  from  such  realism 
to  James  Lane  Allen's 
"Summer  in  Arcady." 
Realism  this,  too,  but  seen 
through  a  misty  veil  of 
poetry  which  softens  its 
angular  contours  into 
grace  and  beauty.  "  Sum- 
mer in  Arcady  "  is  a  love 
tale — what  else  could  it 
be,  pray  ?  —  without  the 
faintest  hint  of  a  plot  ; 
merely  a  dainty  little  nar- 
rative of  how  a  Kentucky 
youth  and  maiden  made 
that  startlingly  new  dis- 
covery of  the  omnipotence 
of  love  and  mangre  hostile 
dictate  of  their  hearts. 


MR.   WILLIAM   BLACK. 

families  followed   out  the- 


MR.    GILBERT   PARKER. 


A    SEW   STORY   BY    MR.    BLACK. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  truer  '•  summer  novel  "  than 
Mr.  Black's  "  Briseis."     Stags  of  fourteen  points,  pheas- 
ants as  sparrows,   thirty  pound  salmon  captured  with 
broken  rods,  not  to  mention  innumerable  gi'ilse  landed  in 
more  orthodox  fashion,  compromising  letters  and  a  cow- 
ardly blackmailer  who  (piails  bet\>re  the  hero— are  not 
these  the  ingredients  par  excellence  t\)r  a  concoction  to 
quaff  when  the  mercury  prohibits  thought  y    An  engage- 
ment to  the  wrong  girl  in  Scotland  (at  a  castle  where 
the  young  laird  and  the  young  ladies  unite  in  drinking 
a  health  to  the  lady  of  the  houst<,  one  ft»ot  on  their  rt> 
spective  cliairs  the  other  on  the  table)  lemls  tht>  reqiii 
site    piquancy    to    tlie    tale,    and    the    ymiug    gentU' 
man,    grown    wiser,    makt^s   it  all  straight   in   Athene 

(p.  m.) 


SUMMFR  READING. 


Ill 


A    NOVKL    HY    MISS   WILKINR. 


MiRR  Wilkins  is  miro  of  her  welcome,  be  the  Reason  what 
it  may,  niid  iio  jiniouiit  of  jjroti^Kt  a^aiiiHt  a  "Hurfcit"  of 
Now  Erif^laiuliHinson  tlio  ])art  of  tho  nov(Oty  seok(u-H  can 
have  much  weight  with  lior  many  ardont  admirers. 


Drawn  for  the  Journal. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

''  Madelon  "  is  very  different  from  the  character  studies 
which  her  vivid  realism  and  the  restricted,  hopeless  con- 
ditions usually  treated  of  made  so  humorously  pathetic. 
Madelon  Hautville,  of  French  and  Indian  kood,  pas- 
sionate and  fiery,  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to  mild  Bar- 
bara Fair  and  the  apathetic  New  England  country  folk. 
Madelon  believes  her  lover,  Burr  Gordon,  to  be  untrue 
to  her  and  intending  to  kill  him,  stabs  his  rich  cousin, 
Lot,  by  mistake.  Burr  comes  up  at  this  moment  and 
forces  her  to  go  for  help,  replacing  the  knife  in  the 
wound  with  his  own  ;  consequently  he  is  charged  with 
the  crime  himself,  since  the  two  cousins  had  been  at 
enmity.  All  Madelon' s  efforts  to  free  him  are  unavail- 
ing ;  her  brothers,  who  know  the  truth  but  hate  Burr, 
refuse  to  testify,  and  Lot  himself,  who  loves  her,  is  deaf 


to  })(u*  apj)»!alH.  Finally,  upon  h«;r  i)romiHe  to  marry 
him,  Lot  diiclares  h«!  Hta}>bed  liinmelf  and  Burr  is  releaHed. 
Tho  latter,  (;xaKp«!rat(!d  at  Madr;lon'H  (!ngagf;ment  to  his 
(•t)iiKiTi,  i)repareH  to  inarry  tin;  fair  hair<;d  Barbara,  who, 
how(!V(!r,  r(!fuK(;H  hiin  on  th<;  day  K<!t  for  tin;  wc^dding. 
Lot,  who  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  character  in  tho  story, 
after  trying  in  every  way  to  arouse  Madelon's  love  for 
hims(>lf,  sfjts  her  free,  from  her  i)romise,  induc(;s  Burr 
to  r(!turn  to  Imr  by  explaining  matters  to  him,  and  after 
the  marriage,  wh(;n  on  his  increasing  weakness  the  towns- 
people threat(;n  to  try  Burr  and  Madelon  for  murder,  he 
kills  himself,  thus  effectually  clearing  them.  Miss  Wil- 
kins has  surely  done  better  work  than  this  ;  the  fig- 
ures in  "  Madelon "  have  not  the  (;xquisite  realness 
and  naturalness  which  mak(i  hei'  short  stories  so  fascinat- 
ing, but  it  is  a  readable,  interesting  romance,  and  has  in 
it  some  of  the  poetic  touches  which  characterize  all  her 
writing, 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  story,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  study  of  life  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, is  awaited  with  interest. 

A  multi-millionaire,  with  the  not  over  scrupulous 
traits  commonly  ascribed  to  those  rather  maligned  indi- 
viduals, a  son  of  finer  calibre  and  another  who  does  his 
best  to  go  to  the  dogs  are  the  not  strikingly  original 
dramatis  personce  in  the  "  Quicksands  of  Pactolus. ' '  Mr. 
Horace  Annesly  Vachell  has  done  better  in  his  short  sto- 
ries, but  the  present  book  has  that  most  essential  feature 
of  "  light  reading :  "  it  ends  well.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  "  White  Satin  and  Homespun,"  by  Katrina  Trask. 
The  lady  in  the  satin,  though  greatly  in  love  with  him  of 
the  homespun,  does  not  at  first  fancy  Delancey  street  as 
a  permanent  dwelling  place,  but  when  homespun  stands 
firm  and  prepares  to  return  to  "  his  people  "  alone  she 
finds  it  easier  to  go  than  to  stay. 

Naturally  one  runs  the  gamut  of  human  sensations 
in  the  "Study  in  Feminine  Development,"  which  A. 
V.  Button  calls  "  Wisdom's  Folly."  After  "  Miss  Romes- 
ton's  Offers"  and  some  intermediate  chapters  come 
"Proposal,"  "Persuasion"  and,  too  soon  in  the  game 
for  peace  and  happiness,  "  Surrender "  and  "  Matri- 
mony." Nine  chapters  only  out  of  twenty- two  leave 
room  for  "  The  Serpent's  Robe,"  "The  Siren's  Spell," 
"Struggling  in  the  Web,'  "The  Passions,"  "Retribu- 
tion" and  "  Confession."  But  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods— next  comes  "A  Ghastly  Study"  and  "The 
Blow  Falls."  "  Penance  "  is  succeeded  by  "  Reconcilia- 
tion," and  even  then  our  "  Consolation  "  must  be  marred 
by  a  following  question  mark  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS   TALES. 

Since  "  Will  o'  the  Wasp  "  is,  according  to  the  prefa- 
tory statements,  the  journal  of  Bill  Fry,  edited  by 
Henry  Laurence,  U.  S.  N.,  and  merely  "  brought  before 
the  public  "  by  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  it  seems  hardly 
correct  to  call  the  latter  the  author.  Stirring  adven- 
tures they  are  which  the  staunch  old  tar  records  :  the 
deeds  of  the  good  Yankee  corvette  Wasp,  when  she  was 
stinging  the  British  during  the  war  of  1812.  Much 
havoc  did  Bill  Fry  see  before  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  frigate  Sardis  and  subsequently  going  into  captivity 
for  life,  the  jailer  in  the  last  case  being  his  "  true  love,'* 
Nancy  Barker. — A  tragedy  is  the  "  Love  of  Fame." 
Ulrica  Breen  is  drawn  from  her  quiet  Norway  home 
and  from  Hans  Olsen,  whom  she  is  to  marry,  by  the 
realization  that  she  is  a  great  singer.  Her  desire  for  fame 
is  gratified  to  the  full,  but  a  poetic  justice  ordains  that 
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Hans  shall  save  her  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and 
Nhe  then  finds  out  too  late  that  the  love  really  counted 
for  more  than  anything  else. — Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe 
details  another  case  of  poetic  retribution  in  the  "Eleventh 
<'onnuHndnient,  "  telling  how  for  his  misdeeds  toward 
Hilda  Lisle  Squire  Daneholme  is  smitten  down  with  mad- 
ness and  her's  is  the  hand  that  smoothes  the  i)ill()ws  on  his 
death-bed.— Miss  Imogen  Clark  shows  in  the  "  Victory  of 
Ezry  Gardner  "  that  counige  is  a  difficult  thing  to  esti- 
mate i)roperly.  "  Ezry  "  finally  drove  himself  to  enlist 
during  the  war,  though  doing  so  in  deadly  fear,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  dread  during  his  four  battles,  when 
he  only  stayed  in  the  ranks  because  he  "  wuz  afeard  o' 
desarting,"  afraid  both  of  the  penalty  and  the  shame, 
luimiliates  him  for  many  long  years.  When  he  has 
saved  a  drowning  man,  however,  at  risk  of  his  own  life, 
he  is  persuaded  by  a  friend  who  knew  his  trouble  that 
this  washes  out  the  black  mark  of  cowardice. — Mr. 
Maurice  H.  Hervey,  who  once  gave  to  the  reading  public 
a  tale  called  "  Dead  Man's  Court,"  is  again  in  evidence, 
this  time  with  an  equally  thrilling  story  of  gentlemen 
' '  sports ' '  and  their  inevitable  concomitants  :  hops, 
races,  Jews,  heavy  drinking,  heavy  weight  lifting,  for- 
geries and  other  crimes,  with  astute  detectives,  police 
inspectors,  etc.  The  whole  is  seasoned  with  love  and 
pounds,  shillings,  pence. — Much  Italian  scenery,  "  dis 
reputable  and  impoverished  looking  people  selling  straw- 
berries," while  the  Counts  and  Countesses  intrigue,  plot 
and  counterplot,  and  the  Barons  speak  between  their 
teeth,  are  i^rominent  in  the  "  Romance  of  Guarda- 
monte,"  by  Aline  E.  Davis.  The  author  evidently  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  American  girls  to 
indulge  in  foreign  romances,  and  when  Elba  has  learned 
of  the  perfidy  of  Piero  di  Montalcino,  she  sensibly  re- 
solves to  build  her  next  castle  "  on  American  soil." — 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  surely  has  burning  ideas  of ''  futures." 
Her  "  Woman  with  a  Future  "  deserts  her  husband  upon 
learning  that  he  has  diphtheria  and  runs  away  with  an- 
other man.  Woman  like,  though,  she  must  be  per- 
suaded—' ' '  I  could  not  let  you  kill  yourself, '  he  said. 
<  You  know  I  love  you.'  '  We  are  going  to  the  devil,'  she 
sobbed.     '  Who  cares  ? '  said  he." 

Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  has  selected  a  wild  enough 
subject  for  the  "  study  of  a  life,"  w-hich  he  calls  "  Flot- 
sam." From  the  time  when  as  a  boy  Harry  Wylam  re- 
turns to  attack  the  caged  bear  who  has  clawed  him  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  South  Africa,  he  is  con- 
sistently a  handsome,  dissipated,  unreliable  scapegrace 
who  does  many  disgraceful  things  in  a  cheery,  light 
hearted  manner. 

"  A  Marriage  by  Capture  "  is  the  text  of  an  Irish  tale 
by  Robert  Buchanan.  Miss  Catherine  Powers,  the 
heiress,  disappears  mysteriously  and  everybody  believes 
that  her  cousin,  Patrick  Blake,  who  has  already  at- 
temx)ted  to  abduct  her,  has  made  away  with  her.  Phillip 
Langford,  who  has  been  in  love  with  her  for  years,  leads 
the  police  to  Blake's  house  and  has  him  arrested,  but  on 
the  witness  stand  testifies  in  his  behalf  and  produces  a 
letter  from  Miss  Powers,  showing  that  she  is  safe  at 
home.  Whereat,  tableau,  succeeded  by  dense  mystery. 
It  afterward  appears  that  Langford  himself  had  carried 
her  ofif  and  unavailingly  tried  to  induce  her  to  marry 
him.  Eventually  Langford  is  shot  by  Blake  and  the 
heroine  decides  to  marry  him  after  all. — "  The  Broken 
Ring  "  is  a  story  of  petty  Gorman  principalities  where  a 
princelet  disguised  as  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Koni- 
greich  woos  the  Princess  of  Herzogthum  and  wins  her 
]')ve,  winning  liorself  wIumi   hf  comes  \u  his  ])n>in»r  state 


as  a  formal  suitor.  Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins  tells  her 
romance  simply  and  effectively,  making  a  decidedly  at- 
tractive story  of  it. 

*' In  Sight  of  the  Goddess, "  by  Harriet  Riddle  Davis, 
details  some  rather  remarkable  happenings  in  Washing- 
ton society.  Stephen  Barradale,  private  secretary  to  a 
secretary,  falls  in  love,  according  to  many  classical  ex- 
amples, with  his  master's  daughter.  A  temporary  mi.s- 
understanding  is  caused  by  Stephen's  "  affair  "  with  a 
daitgerous  married  lady,  and  he  retires  from  the  scene, 
to  be  recalled  by  his  inamorita  through  a  "  Parable  ' 
which  must  have  been  very  pleasant  reading  for  an 
ardent  lover. — "A  Bad  Penny, "  by  John  T.  Wheelwright, 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  younger  generation. 
James  Woodbury  runs  away  from  his  uncongenial  Mas- 
sachusetts home  and  takes  part  in  the  famous  combat 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon.  He  is  taken 
prisoner,  but  eventually  is  exchanged  and  leaves  the 
Halifax  prison,  reaching  the  old  Massachusetts  home- 
stead to  become  a  ship  owner  and  the  husband  of  his 
lady  love. — Mary  Clay  Knapp,  who  gives  us  a  treatise 
entitled  "  Whose  Soul  Have  I  Now  ?  "  is  careful  to  set 
her  readers  straight.  Not  only  are  the  latter  provided 
with  an  introduction  explaining  how  the  book  came  to 
be  written,  but  there  is  also  furnished  at  the  end  an  "  an- 
alysis," in  which  they  are  informed  concerning  many 
vexed  subjects.     For  instance  : 

''  Love.    The  dominating  element  in  life." 

"  The  Ruby .     Virtuous  strength." 

"  Telepathy.  A  fact  with  certain  natures.  Indis- 
putable." 

"  Perfume.  Influences  resulting  from  pyschic  or  soul 
forces.  Literally  true  in  transferring  impressions  made 
visible  to  the  inner  sight.  A  reality  that  exists,  that 
has  been  felt  and  may  be  seen." 

When  to  these  are  added  •'  analyses  "  of  the  various  per- 
sonages, it  will  be  apparent  that  no  one  can  go  astray 
regarding  Miss  Knapp's  book. 

TWO  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

F61ix  Gras  is  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  south  t)f 
France;  and  Mrs.  Janvier  merits  our  hearty  thanks  for 
giving  us  so  delightful  a  translation  of  so  capital  a  story 
as  "  The  Reds  of  the 
Midi."  In  this  little 
book  we  have  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Mar- 
seilles  battal ion 
which  marched  across 
France  to  Paris  in  the 
opening  days  of  the 
Revolution.  From 
every  point  of  view  / 
the  story  is  a  bril-  , 
liantly  successful  ■ 
piece  of  work. 

Zola's  "  Rome  "  is 
simply  a  tremendous 
piece  of  contemporary 
journalism.  As  a  story 
it  will  bore  the  ordi- 
nary novel  reader  intolerably,  and  he  will  never  get 
through  it.  Both  in  this  new  work  "  Rome,"  and  in  its 
predecessor  *'  Lourdes,"  the  vehicle  of  fiction  is  so  slight 
tliat  the  novelist  almost  totally  disappeai-s,  and  the  jour- 
nalist stands  forth  pur«»  and  simple.  Theiv  is  ti  vtM*v 
large  guide  book  eltMiient    in  tlu»  work  ;  atul  thi«s  while 
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acxuirnto  and  studious,  is  ratluT  fonu^d  and  lu-avy.  But 
tho  chief  journalistic,  task  attcmi)tod  in  "  Rome  "  in  not 
a  description  of  the  visible  city,  but  a  pessimistic  study 
of  the  Romaji  ('atholic  chui'ch  as  c('nt«n'ed  in  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world.  The  book  contains  also  a 
series  of  cluiracter  sketches  of  typical  (»cclesiastics  and 
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personalities  belonging  to  what  Zola  considers  to  be  the 
inn«.'r  ring  of  ecclesiastical  politicans  who  control  the 
Vatican  and  who  thereby  influence  Christendom.  These 
two  volumes  constitute  an  immense  panoramic  study  of 
the  Roman  situation  ;  and  nobody  can  deny  the  genius 
for  work,  for  observation  and  for  literary  construction 
that  is  evinced  in  the  stupendous  journalistic  screed.  It 
is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  long  as  its  headquarters  remain  in  Rome,  can 
never  rise  to  the  height  of  its  possibilities  as  a  modern 
institution,  but  must  remain  involved  in  mediseval  con- 
servatism.    Whatever  influence  or  effect  this  work  may 


li;iv(»  in  conlinejital  Kiir  )p«',  it  do«'s  not  seem  to  us  to  ad- 
dress itself  in  any  valua])le  or  important  way  to  En^- 
lish-s])<'aking  countries  ;  nor  will  Zola's  ])oint  of  view  ]>«• 
dcM-nuid  a  safe  or  r(!lia])le  oini,  whether  he;  approves  or 
whether  h(5  condemns. 

COLLECTIONS   OK   SHOUT   STOIUKH. 

"  In  Hoinespun  "  is  tin;  title  of  half  a  dozen  short 
stores  by  Edith  Nesl)it.  The  author  knows  lier  Kentish 
villages  well  and  has  managed  to  transfer  them  to  the 
pag(!S  most  r(ialistically.  Slu;  is  on(;  of  those  rare  writers 
who  possess  the  art  (which  C/liarles  Dick<;ns  had,  of  course, 
in  its  utmost  perfection)  of  making  lier  servants  and  la- 
borers, heroes  and  heroines  act  and  speak  really  natu- 
rally.— "  Nets  for  the  Wind  "  is  the  initial  tale  of  eleven 
by  Una  Taylor.  Mystic  utterances  these  and  surely  lack- 
ing in  literary  art  in  so  far  as  they  are  difficult  of  com- 
prehension— yet  there  is  a  strength  about  them  which 
holds  the  attention.  "  My  lady  Mavis  had  eyes  like 
blue  hyacinths  ;  her  skin  was  very  white,  with  scarlet 
flushes  which  came  and  went.  She  was  very  gay  ;  sor- 
row was  a  great  surprise  to  her— afterward  the  surprise 
would  have  been  joy."  This  from  the  "  King's  Mounte- 
bank," one  of  the  best  of  the  stories,  is  characteristic, 
and  the  little  book  abounds  in  happy  phrases  and  de- 
scriptions, together  with  passages  of  much  dramatic 
force. — "  The  Way  They  Loved  at  Grimpat  "  is  described 
by  E.  Rentoul  Esler  in  nine  short  stories.  Grimpat 
might  be  almost  any  where,  for  '•  village  idyls  "  are  much 
the  same  the  world  around,  and  "  Kitty,"  "  Linnet,"  or 
"  Naomi "  could  be  duplicated  in  many  an  American 
town. — "Princess  Anne,"  by  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  is  a 
sufficiently  strange  tale  of  the  mysterious  Dismal  Swamp 
and  a  leper  colony  of  negroes  there  who  carry  off  beauti- 
ful Rose  Van  Antwerp  in  the  hope  that  she  will  perform 
a  miracle  and  cure  them.  The  "  other  sketches  "  in  the 
volume  are  short  hunting  and  fishing  yarns. 

We  wish  to  call  most  particular  attention  to  a  collec- 
tion of  short  Western  stories  by  Mrs.  Peattie  entitled 
"  A  Mountain  Woman."  The  book  contains  several  of 
the  best  tales  of  Western  life  ever  written.  The 
Nebraska  stories  throw  so  true  a  light  upon  recent 
conditions  in  the  sub-arid  belt  that  they  explain,  bet- 
ter than  any  political  speeches  or  arguments  could  do, 
the  reasons  why  men  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  ad- 
vocating free  silver. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Ne Vinson,  who  gives  us  a  collection  of 
realistic  short  stories,  "In  the  Valley  of  Tophet,"  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  coal-mining  district  of 
the  English  midlands,  is  the  same  powerful  writer  whose 
"  Tales  of  Mean  Streets "  (these  being  London  slum 
stories)  were  so  widely  read  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr. 
Nevinson's  method  is  original,  and  while  his  stories  are 
seldom  pleasing  they  are  marvelous  bits  of  analysis  and 
characterization. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  is  a  writer  little  known  to  American 
readers,  whose  sad  and  painful  story  of  life  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  entitled  "  Across  an  Ulster  Bog  "  must  en- 
title him  to  a  worthy  place  among  the  novelists  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  republishes  from  Harper'' s 
Magazine  "The  Bicycler"  and  several  other  farces, 
which  make  good  summer  reading  because  they  are  as 
light  as  thistle-down,  and  which  are  all  the  more  clever 
for  their  perfect  simplicity  and  naturalness  and  their 
lack  of  forced  smartness.  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
"  Houseboat  on  the  Styx  "  should  not  fail  to  include  Mr. 
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Bangs  in  the  list  of  the  writers  whose  books  they  will 
seek  this  summer  for  unmixed  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment. 

TRAVEL    AND    DESCRIPTION. 

For  summer  reading,  "  On  Snow- Shoes  to  the  Barren 
Grounds,"  by  Caspar  Whitney,  is  pleasantly  suggestive. 
Lest  the  reader  should  be  deticient  in  his  knowledge  of 
Arctic  geography,  Mr.  Whitney  explains  that  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds  begin  ten  days'  journey  beyond  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  run  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with 
Hudson's  Bay  as  their  eastern  and  Great  Bear  Lake 
and  the  Coppermine  River  as  their  western  boundary. 
We  may  well  believe  that  this  is  the  region  of  "  the 
most  complete  and  extended  desolation  on  earth."  Mr. 
Whitney's  account  of  his  journey  to  this  far-away  land 
is  a  tale  of  adventure.  From  it  we  learn  how  the  wood- 
bison  and  musk-ox  are  hunted,  and  how  the  many  difiQ- 
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culties  of  travel  within  the  Arctic  Circle  are  overcome. 

We  get  another  glimpse  Of  Northern  coasts  in  "  Vik- 
ings of  To- Day,"  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.  Dr.  Grenfell 
writes  from  personal  exi)erience  in  Labrador  as  a  sui'- 
geon  in  the  service  of  the  English  Mission  to  Deep  Sea 


Fishermen.  He  has  chosen  what  to  most  men  would' 
seem  an  uninviting  field  of  labor,  but  his  enthusiasm  is 
intense,  and  his  zeal  unflagging.  Apart  from  its  func- 
tion as  a  bit  of  missiouciry  propagandii,  Dr.  GrenfelVs 
book  serves  a  useful  puri)ose  as  a  description  of  Lab- 
rador itself,  as  well  as  of  the  resources  and  inhabitants 
of  that  inhospitable  land. 

By  way  of  inducing  a  reaction  from  the  chill  liable  to 
overtake  the  reader  after  a  perusal  of  these  experiences 
in  the  frigid  northland,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis* 
"  Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America  "" 
may  be  recommended.  Surely  no  greater  contrast 
could  well  be  imagined  than  that  between  the  bleak 
northern  wastes  which  Mr.  Whitney  so  graphically  de- 
scribes and  the  richly  verdured  slopes  of  Venezuela^ 
over  which  the  "Three  Gringos"  roamed  ad  libitum. 
Mr.  Davis'  fine  descriptive  powers  have  perhaps  never 
been  employed  to  better  purpose  than  in  this  sketch  of 
neighboring  lands  and  peoples. — A  more  elaborate  and 
detailed  description  of  Venezuela  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  ("  Venezuela  :  a  Land  Where 
it's  Always  Summer.")  In  this  volume  is  presented  a 
good  7-esiim.e  of  the  most  accurate  and  recent  informa- 
tion obtainable  concerning  that  country,  including  a 
chapter  on  the  disputed  territory. 

"  At  Hawarden  With  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Other  Trans- 
atlantic Experiences,"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rideing,  is  a. 
capital  little  book  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  ocean  travel 
this  summer.  One  of  Mr.  Rideing's  best  chapters  is  de- 
voted to  a  comparison  between  transatlantic  voyaging- 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  at  the  present  time.  The 
papers  on  English  and  Irish  scenes  and  customs  are  full 
of  information.  The  sketches  by  the  same  author  en- 
titled "  In  the  Land  of  Lorna  Doone  "  were  favorably 
received  by  the  American  reading  public  last  year. 

M.  Andre  Chevrillon's  "In  India"  displays  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  analysis.  The  author  has 
traveled  extensively  in  India,  arid  the  subtleties  of  In- 
dian philosophy  have  evidently  appealed  to  the  logi- 
cian's side  of  his  nature.  He  has,  however,  wisely  re- 
frained from  undue  indulgence  in  dialectics,  and  he  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  present  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  country.— Another  recent  book  which  deals  in 
an  entertaining  way  with  certain  phases  of  Orientalism 
is  Mr.  Hearn's  "  Kokoro  :  Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese 
Inner  Life  "  (reviewed  in  our  May  number). 

Several  exceedingly  interesting  books  of  out-of-door 
life  have  appeared  during  the  past  few  months.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  :  "In  Nev\^  England  Fields  and 
Woods,"  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson ;  "By  Oak  and 
Thorn,"  by  Alice  Brown  ;  "Spring  Notes  from  Tennes- 
see," by  Bradford  Torrey  ;  "  Notes  of  the  Night,  and 
other  Outdoor  Sketches,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Alv 
bott.  These  have  all  been  reviewed  in  our  May  and 
June  numbers. 

Mr.  George  H.  Ellwanger's  "  Idyllists  of  the  Country- 
side "  should  not  be  overlooked.  "  It  was  deemed,"  says 
the  author,  "  that  a  grouping  of  those  who  have  written 
most  pleasingly  of  the  country-side,  together  with  com- 
parative references  to  then-  scope  and  method,  would 
prove  of  interest  to  all  those  who  possess  a  love  for  na- 
ture and  nature's  works."  Six  essays  of  the  character 
indicated  are  here  given:  "The  Wand  of  Walton," 
"  Gilbert  White's  Pastoral,"  "The  Landscape  of  Thomas 
Hardy,"  "  Ati^^ld  with  Jctfries,"  >•  The  Sph»>re  of  'Vhow 
eau,"  and  "  A  Ramble  with  liurroughs."  These  essiiys 
are  graceful  in  style,  intentit>nally  discursivt\  appitH'i- 
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ative  in  spirit,  mid  mncli  more  of  tho  nature  t)f  inter- 
l)retution  thuii  ol'  criticism. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  \Vhit(>,  in  two  s])lcndid  volnmos,  has  at 
length  f^iven  us  in  conii)lct(5  hbrary  form  the  liistorical 
studies  ni  the  warfare  of  sci(mc(>  witli  th(M)lof^y  tliat 
have  made  separate  appearance  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing a  number  of  years  past.  These  volumes  evince  a 
vast  range  of  erudit(^  investigation,  but  they  state  con- 
clusions with  such  freedom  from  piulantry  and  with 
such  beaiitiful  lucidity  that  the  intelligent  reader  who 
takes  them  up  with  the  impression  that  he  has  a  painful 
task  before  him  is  delighted  to  discover  how  fascinating 
Dr.  White's  pages  are,  and  how  irresistibly  the  mind 
follows  the  story  and  the  argument.  While  these  vol- 
umes are  made  up  of  numerous  chapters,  each  one  of 
which  has  a  certain  completeness  in  itself,  the  different 
parts  are  so  constructed  that  the  work  is  an  organic 
unity;  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  reader  is  cumu- 
lative from  beginning  to  end.  Dr.  White  knows  much 
of  science  and  he  knows  much  of  theology.  But  his 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  historian.  It  is  this  fact 
which  gives  the  greatest  value  to  his  book.  We  have 
whole  libraries  of  controversial  works  dealing  with  the 
relations  between  science  and  theology,  but  they  have 
been  written  either  by  scientists  or  by  theologians. 
President  White  occupies  the  impartial  position  of  the 
historical  scholar,  who  has  no  prejudices  against  the 
truth  of  science,  and  no  hostility  toward  the  truth  of 
religion.  This  great  work  does  not  deal  very  sparingly 
with  a  series  of  positions  at  one  time  or  another  assumed 
by  the  champions  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  Dr.  White 
has  simply  been  writing  down  what  is  historically  true. 
The  work  sums  up  for  us  the  story  of  the  development 
of  such  modern  sciences  as  geography,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, archaeology,  metereology,  anthropology,  medicine 
and  hygiene,  philology,  political  economy,  and  that  so- 
called  "  higher  criticism  "  which  applies  scientific  tests 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  introductory  re- 
marks President  White  explains  and  sums  up  his  point  of 
view  in  the  following  sentences:  "  My  conviction  is  that 
Science,  though  it  has  evidently  conquered  Dogmatic 
Theology  based  on  biblical  texts  and  ancient  modes  of 
thought,  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  Religion  ;  and  that, 
although  theological  control  will  continue  to  diminish.  Re- 
ligion, as  seen  in  the  recognition  of  a  Power  in  the  uni- 
verse, not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor,  will  steadily 
grow  stronger  and  stronger,  not  only  in  the  American 
institutions  of  learning  but  in  the  world  at  large. ' ' 

To  the  vacation  reader  who  is  at  all  seriously  inclined, 
a  few  recent  works  in  American  history  will  be  found 
especially  attractive.  Among  these  the  resident  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Middle  West  will  probably 
find  nothing  more  to  his  taste  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new 
volume  in  the  "Winning  of  the  West"  series.  This 
volume,  which,  like  each  of  its  three  predecessors,  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  covers  the  period  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  exploration  in  the  Northwest,  1791-1807. 
The  exploits  of  "  Mad  Anthony  Wayne"  in  his  famous 
Indian  campaigns,  the  foundation  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  centennial  was  observed  last  month,  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
finally  the  historic  expeditions  of  Lewis,  Clark  and  Pike 
in  the  far  West,  are  among  the  topics  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt illumines  with  his  usual  felicity. 


In  "  Tli(!  Making  «)f  I'enriHylvania,"  Mr.  Sydney  George 
Fislu^r  has  essayiMl  a  l-ask  made  ix-ciiliarly  dilllcnlt  by 
the  composite  nature  of  Pennsylvania's  pojnilation,  witJi 
the  resulting  lack  of  unity  in  the  Stat«;'s  d(;v<jlopm<;nt. 
Mr.  Fish(!r  has  endeavored  to  describe  these  various  ele- 
ments. In  successive  cliaptJM's  he.  treats  of  the.  early  set- 
tlenuuits  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  of  the  English 
Quak(n-s,  of  tlu!  G(!rmans,  the  Scotch-Irish,  th(;  Welsh, 
and  finally  of  the  (Jonnecticut  land-hunters.  Not  merely 
differences  in  speech  and  nationality,  but  sharp  diver- 
gences of  religious  cre(}d,  have;  all  along  revealed  thf^m 
selves  in  the  growth  of  Pennsylvanian  institutions  and 
communities.  Mr.  Fisher  see.  is  to  have  succeeded  in 
discussing  these  phases  of  his  subject  with  due  candor 
and  impartiality. 

Several  of  the  essays  contained  in  Professor  McMast- 
er's  volume  entitled  "  With  the  Fathers  "  are  of  pecul- 
iar timeliness,  as  is  suggested  by  such  titles  as  "  Th'^ 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  "The  Third-Term  Tradition,"  "A 
Century's  Struggle  for  Silver,"  "  Is  Sound  Finance  Pos- 
sible Under  Popular  Government  ? "  In  his  discussion 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  Professor  McMaster  is  espe- 
cially forcible  and  original,  maintaining  the  broadest  in- 
terpretation of  that  doctrine  as  a  statement  of  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  any  attemjjt  of  European 
powers  to  acquire  sovereignty  of  American  soil,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  Other  interesting  historical 
studies  are  those  on  "  The  Political  Depravity  of  the 
Fathers,"  "  The  Riotous  Career  of  the  Know-Nothings," 
"  The  Framers  and  the  Framing  of  the  Constitution," 
"How  the  British  Left  New  York,"  and  "  Four  Cen- 
turies of  Progress."  Most  of  these  papers  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  magazines  or  reviews. 
While  no  one  line  of  thought  connects  them,  they  all 
treat  of  episodes  in  American  history,  and  are  appropri- 
ately grouped  in  a  single  volume. 

"  Beneath  Old  Roof  Trees,"  by  Abram  English  Brown, 
is  chiefiy  a  faithful  recounting  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the 
parts  taken  by  various  Massachusetts  towns  in  these 
and  other  struggles  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Noteworthy  old  houses  and  the  descendants  of  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  are  represented  in  the  illustrations. 

"  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce  "  is  a 
two-volume  compilation  of  important  data  on  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  century.  The  articles  are  signed  by  ac- 
knowledged authorities  on  the  various  topics  treated. 
The  publication  of  this  comprehensive  work  commemo- 
rates the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Jay  commercial 
treaty  with  England.  The  illustration  and  press-work 
are  excellent. 

"  Women  in  English  Life,  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern 
Times, "  in  two  volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
books  of  the  year.  The  author,  Georgiana  Hill,  has  done 
a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  without  permitting  scholarly 
methods  to  befog  and  conceal  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  her  subject.  The  story  is  simply  and  clearly  told, 
and  the  effect  of  it  all  is  to  impress  on  the  reader's 
mind  the  unceasing  betterment  of  woman's  social  con- 
dition. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Barras  "  do  not  afford,  from  every 
point  of  view,  the  choicest  of  reading.  They  are  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  men,  and  they  faith- 
fully reflect  the  grossest  immoralities  of  their  author  ; 
but  they  portray  at  the  same  time  a  momentous  period 
in  French  history,  while  they  reveal  the  historic  char- 
acters of  that  period  as  they  are  revealed  in  no  other 
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way.  Tht>  last  two  volumes  of  the  aeries,  which  have 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Harpers,  cover  the  years 
171)7-1^*^8.  Even  after  Barras  had  retired  to  i)rivate  life 
he  remained  ii  keen  observer  of  all  political  events,  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of  parties, 
and  for  many  years  acted  as  adviser  to  those  in  i)0wer. 
Si)  that  his  narrative  has  a  uniciue  value  and  authority. 

Last  month  we  noted  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morse's 
*' Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  which 
seems  destined  to  rank  as  the  leading  American  biog- 
raphy of  the  year.  In  the  same  number  we  mentioned 
Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  "  Dolly  Madison,"  in 
Scribner's  series  of  lives  of  American  wtmieu.  Another 
volume  in  this  series  has  just  tippeared  ;  it  is  devoted  to 
Eliza  Pinckney,  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ravenel, 
the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Pinckney.  The 
book  pictures  South  Carolina  life  in  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary times  with  great  fidelity.  It  is  based  chiefly 
on  an  unusually  large  collection  of  family  letters  and 
records. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  eighteenth  century  matron 
whom  Mrs.  Ravenel  has  all  but  brought  back  to  life 
stands  out  the  more  modern  personality  of  Maria  Mit- 
chell, the  astronomer,  whose  career  in  Eliza  Pinckney's 
day  would  have  been  quite  as  impossible  as  that  gra- 
cious Colonial  dame's  would  be  for  a  woman  of  this  age. 
Miss  Mitchell's  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Kendall,  will  have  a  permanent  interest  as  a 
partial  revelation  of  the  soul-life  of  one  who  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  path-finder  for  women  in  the  domain 
of  science. 

An  American  woman  whose  work  belongs  to  the  most 
recent  past  and  whose  success  in  her  chosen  calling  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  this  generation  at  least,  has  just 
completed  a  modest  volume  of  autobiography.  Mme. 
de  Navarro's  "  Few  Memories  "  will  have  a  charm  for 
all  who  followed  the  stage  career  of  Mary  Anderson, 
and  it  will  engage  the  interest  of  others  by  its  intrinsic 
qualities.  No  book  of  the  year  contains  so  many  allu- 
sions to  eminent  persons  of  our  time,  and  yet  the  free- 
dom from  mere  gossip  is  preserved  religiously.  The 
serious  lesson  of  the  book  lies  in  the  picture  which  it 
gives  of  the  present  condition  of  the  dramatic  profession 
and  its  difficulties.  "  I  have  written  these  pages,"  says 
Mme.  de  Navarro,  "  more  for  young  girls  who  may  have 
the  same  ambitions  that  I  had  than  for  any  one  else  :  to 
show  them  that  the  glitter  of  the  stage  is  not  all  gold, 
and  thus  do  a  little  toward  making  them  realize  how 
serious  an  undertaking  it  is  to  adopt  a  life  so  full  of 
hardships,  humiliations,  and  even  dangers."  Five  beau- 
tiful portraits  illustrate  the  volume,  which  is  further 
graced  by  Harper's  best  typography. 

Perhaps  no  better  summer  reading  in  the  line  of  biog- 
raphy can  be  found  than  is  furnished  by  "  Mark  Twain  " 
in  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc."  Many  read- 
ers of  this  volume  will  doubtless  fail  to  realize  at  once 
that  it  is  genuine  biography  ;  their  condition  will  be 
that  of  the  man  who  suddenly  learned  that  he  had  been 
talking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  So  per- 
sistent is  the  popular  tradition  about  Mr.  Clemens  that 
people  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  look  to  him  for  seri- 
ous or  scholarly  work,  and  yet  the  work  which  has  been 
put  into  this  new  story  of  Joan  of  Arc's  life  has  been 
both  serious  and  scholarly.  Moreover,  the  literary  form 
is  in  the  highest  degree  attractive,  and  aside  from  tht* 
suHj)ici<)n  which  must  still  n^st,  in  ])opular  estimation, 
on  everything  that  "  Mark  Twain"   writes,   and  which 


seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  penalty  that  every  successful 
hunu)rist  has  to  pay,  it  may  be  said  that  the  "  Sieur  de 
Conte's  "  memoirs  have  already  won  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  recent  historical  literature.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"  Jeanne  d' Arc  :  Her  Life  and  Death,"  which  has  just 
been  published  in  Putnam's  "Heroes  of  the  Nations" 
serie.s,  is  a  less  ambi- 
tious attempt  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  in  history.  In 
our  April  number  we 
made  mention  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  volume  devot- 
ed to  the  same  pur- 
jwse. 

The  Life  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Judson, 
is  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory biographies  of 
the  season.  It  tells  the 
whole  story  of  Mr. 
Field's  interesting  ca- 
reer as  it  has  not  beei 
told  before.  The  lay- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  ca- 
ble was,  of  course,  the 
great  exploit  with  which  Mr.  Field's  name  and  fame  are 
associated,  and  the  account  of  this  achievement  recorded 
in  his  letters  is  very  full.  Throughout  the  book  Mrs. 
Judson  has  drawn  freely  on  personal  correspondence  and 
other  unpublished  data.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  getting  information  at  first  hand.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Field's  personal  history  most  effectively  presented  in 
this  way,  but  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the  letters — 
those  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  for  example — a  real  con- 
tribution has  been  made  to  the  history  of  the  times. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  exhaustive  work  l)y  M. 
Hanotaux,  historical  students  have  reason  for  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Richard  Lodge  for  his  admirable  little  sketch  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  which  is  also  a  well-proportioned 
epitome  of  a  very  eventful  period  in  European  history. 

Apropos  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Burns,  which  occurs  in  this  month  of  July,  1896,  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  entirely 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Chambers'  "  Life  and  Works  of 
Robert  Burns,"  in  four  volumes,  elaborately  illustrated. 
A  complete  revision  of  the  text  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
William  Wallace.  This  is  not  only  the  standard  biog- 
raphy, but  the  standard  edition  of  the  poetry  and  other 
writings  of  the  Scottish  bard  as  well. 


MARK    TWAIN. 


POLITICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  field  of  political  dissertation  the  work  which  at- 
tracts most  attention  this  season  is  Lecky's  "  Democ- 
racy and  Liberty,"  reviewed  in  our  Jane  number.  Mr. 
Lecky's  volumes  will  doubtless  prove  suggestive  ami 
stimulating  to  many  thoughtful  American  readers  who 
would  decline  to  admit  the  force  of  their  conclusions. 
— Mr.  Herbert  Thompsi)n's  "  Russian  Politics  "  is  also 
an  important  and  timely  book  which  has  receivtni  pre- 
vious notice  in  our  columns. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  more  appn>priate  publii'atii>n  for 
this  campaign  year  than  "  Linci>ln's  Campaign,"  by 
Osbi)rn  H.  Oldroyd.  Captain  Oldrovd  has  juailt*  an  in- 
teresting compilatitm  of  matt^rials  from  utnvsp<iper  tiles 
and  other  n^cords  bearing  on  the  menuu'able  cnmivHigu 
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of  18fi0.  AmoTjp  the  nniquo  fcmturoK  of  his  liook  arc  rv- 
Xn'oductioiiH  of  Lincoln  i)ortr!iitH  and  cartoons  used  dur- 
ing the  canvass.  The  campaign  songs  of  1860,  too,  will 
bo  new  to  most  n^aders  of  this  generation. 


MR.    W.    E.    H.    LECKY, 

The  new  low-priced  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd's  "  Wealth  against  Commonwealth  "  will  probably 
have  a  larger  circulation  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  American  book  of  its  class,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 
Dr.  Hale  has  pronounced^"  Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth "  "as  much  an  epoch-making  book  as  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.'  "  Mr.  Lloyd's  indictment  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  has  remained  so  long  unanswered  that  a 
great  many  people  in  this  country  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  quite  unanswerable.  However 
that  may  be,"  Wealth  against  Commonwealth,"  consid 
ered  as  a  piece  of  literature  merely,  remains  one  of  the 
few  truly  monumental  works  of  our  day. 

The  most  important  recent  contribution  to  economic 
theory  is  a  treatise  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard, 
on  "  Wages  and  Capital,"  the  first  five  chapters  of  which 
contain  the  substance  of  the  author's  own  views  on  the 
celebrated  doctrine  of  the  wages  fund  ;  nine  further 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  interminable 
discussion  to  which  the  doctrine  has  given  r^'se,  while  a 
final  chapter  summarizes  conclusions.  It  wonld  prob- 
ably be  imx)Ossible  to  find  anywhere  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  wages  fund  philosophy  and  of  its  bearing  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.     The  author  shows  the 


inlliKinccj  r»f  the  later  schools  of  (n'onomw,  thought  in  the 
shaping  of  his  vi<!WH,  which  are,  howev('r,  in  the  main 
conservative.  It  may  be  fairly  (juestioned  whether  the 
discussion  has  (iver  had  much  proflta))l<;  n;Hult,  but  an 
a<l(Miuate  nistatenu^nt  and  revision  of  tlie  fundamental 
j)rinciples  will  b(;  aj)pn;(;iated  by  economists. 

liank(!rs  and  others  who  (h;sire  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  modern  banking  than  is  given  in  Mr. 
Horace  White's  excellent  "  Mon(;y  and  Banking,"  will 
find  Mr.  Conant's  "  History  of  Modern  JJanks  of  Issue" 
both  exhaustive;  and  intc^nisting.  Much  of  th(;  material 
used  in  his  cha^Jters  on  f(jreign  banking  systems  has  not 
heretofore  been  accessible  to  American  readers,  except 
in  official  records  and  reports.  All  this  information  is 
u.seful  and  instructive;.  A  list  of  authorities  is  app<;nded, 
together  with  a  good  index. 

Mr,  George  B.  Waldron's  "  Handbook  on  Currency  and 
Wealth  "  is  a  convenient  and  useful  manual  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  history  of  our  monetary  system.  It  also 
includes  chapters  on  the  currency  and  finances  of  foreign 
countries,  on  the  ownership  of  wealth,  and  various  allied 
topics.  The  work  of  compilation  seems  to  have  been 
done  without  bias,  and  the  result  is  a  compendium  of 
statistical  information  which  will  doubtless  be  fre- 
quently utilized  by  campaign  speakers  and  editorial 
writers  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  fact  that  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of 
the  federal  government  are  now  derived  from  excise 
taxation,  with  the  strong  probability  that  other  sources 
of  internal  revenue  will  be  resorted  to  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, should  bespeak  for  Mr.  Howe's  treatise  on  "  Taxa- 
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tiou  ciml  Taxes  in  the  United  States  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  System  "  the  thouj^httul  attention  of  all  Anier- 
icau  publicists.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Howe  seems  to 
make  evident,  that  instead  of  *145,000,OUO,  $200,0(K),()()0 
could  be  raised  with  ease  from  these  sources,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  i)resent  importance  to  Congress,  as  well  as  a  cause 
of  national  self-congratulation.  At  any  rate  the  history 
of  our  experience  with  this  form  of  taxation  is  instruct- 
ive, and  that  history  is  carefully  and  authoritatively 
presented  in  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  his 
book  is  the  result  of  years  of  research. 

Mr.  Edwin  Caiman's  lectures  on  "  The  History  of 
Local  Rates  in  England  "  make  up  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  of  ''  studies  "  containing  the  results  of  researches 
in  economic  and  political  subjects  conducted  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Loudon  School  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  or  under  their  direction.  While  too  tech- 
nical and  special,  perhaps,  to  interest  many  American 
readers,  these  treatises  will  doubtless  find  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  in  England.  Mr.  Caiman  is  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  elementary  text-books  of  political 
economy  In  the  English  language. 


"  Human  Progress  :  What  can  Man  do  to  further  it  ?  " 
by  Thomas  S.  Blair,  is  a  work  which  the  author  puts 
fortli  rather  as  a  series  of  tentative  suggestions  than  as 
a  completed  system  of  doctrine.  The  plan  of  the  trea- 
tise IS  not  lacking  in  originality,  and  some  of  the  points 
of  view  adopted  are  quite  new.  The  author  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  the  Comtist  philosophy,  and 
makes  diligent  use  of  the  methods  of  that  system. 
In  the  strictly  economic  part  of  his  discussion  the 
positions  of  the  "  classic  school "  of  economists  are 
vigorously  attacked.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  theory,  Mr.  Blair's  practical  conclusions  as  to  govern- 
ment being  confined  to  a  few  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.     He  opposes  all  forms  of  socialism. 

The  "  Primer "  of  the  Single  Tax  theory,  by  the 
former  editor  of  the  Toronto  Grip,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bengough, 
is  characterized  by  all  the  versatility  of  wit  which  has 
made  its  author  so  successful  as  a  caricaturist  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  subjects.  It  offers  an  easy  and  at- 
tractive way  of  mastering  the  ground  principles  of  the 
Single  Tax,  and  it  need  not  be  despised  by  the  elders  of 
the  "  Little  Political  Economists  "  for  whom  it  was  pro- 
fessedly prepared. 
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"Weir  of  Hermiston  :  An  Unfinished  Romance  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  12mo,  pp.  ^06.  New  York  :  Charles 
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George's  Mother.  By  Stephen  Crane.  16mo,  i)p.  177.  New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.     75  cents. 

Summer  in  Arcady  :  A  Tale  of  Nature.  By  James  Lane 
Allen.  lUmo,  pp.  170.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
SI. 25. 

Briseis  :  A  Novel.  By  "William  Black.  13mo,  pp.  406.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    SI -75. 

Madelon  :  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  16ino,  pp.  376. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus  :  A  Novel.  By  Horace  Anriesley 
Vachell.  lOmo,  pp.  324.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
SI. 

Wisdom's  Folly  :  A  Study  in  Feminine  Development.    By  A. 

V.  Dutton.     16mo,  pp.  294.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 

Co.    SI- 
Will  o'  the  Wasp  :  A  Sea  Yarn  of  the  Y\"ar  of  "12.    Edited  by 

Henry  Lawrence,  U.  S.  N.,  and  now  brought  before  the 

public  for  the  first  time   by    Robert   Cameron    Rogsrs. 

12mo,  pp.  269.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Sl-25. 

The  Lure  of  Fame.  By  Clive  Holland.  IGmo,  pp.  245.  New 
York  :  The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.    %\Xyi). 

The  Xlth  Commandment.  By  Halliwell  Suteliffe.  Octavo, 
pp.  3a3.  New  York  :  The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Com- 
pany.   Sl-25. 

The  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner.  By  Imogen  Clark.  16mo, 
pp.  173.    Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  (^o.    75  cents. 

Dartmoor.  By  Maurice  H.  Hervey.  iHmo,  pp.  247.  New 
York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    75  cents. 

The  RoTnanr<'  of  Guardamonte.  By  Arlino  E.  Davis.  16mo, 
pp.  V.V>.     New  York  .  J.  Sclwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

A  Woman  With  a  Future.  By  Mrs.  Andrew  Doan.  16mo, 
pp.  IW.  Nt^w  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokiis  Company.  75 
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Flotsam  :  The  Study  of  a  Life.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
12mo,  pp.  350.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
S1.25. 

A  Marriage  by  Capture  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.  By  Robert 
Buchanan.  16mo,  pp.  196.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    75  cents. 

The  Broken  Ring  :  A  Romance.  By  Elizabeth  Knight  Tomp- 
kins.     12mo,  pp.  277.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

SI. 

In  Sight  of  the  Goddess  :  A  Tale  of  Washington  Life.  By 
Harriet  Riddle  Davis.  16mo,  pp.  227.  Philadelphia  :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.    75  cents. 

A  Bad  Penny.  By  John  T.  Wheelright.  Octavo,  pp.  162. 
Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.    Sl-25. 

Whose  Soul  Have  I  Now  ?  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Clay  Knapp. 
12mo,  pji.  242.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Company. 
S1.25. 

In. Homespun.    By  Edith  Nesbit.     16mo,  pp.  189.     Boston: 

Roberts  Brothers.    Si- 
Nets  for  tn«  Wind.    By  Una  Taylor.     16mo,  pp.  227.    Boston  : 

Roberta  Brothers.    SI. 

The  Way  they  Lov  ed  at  Grimpat  :  Village  Idyls.  By  E.  Reu- 
toul  Esler.  16mo,  pp.  2*31.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    SI. 

Princess  Anne  :  A  Story  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  other 
sketches.  By  Albert  R.  Ledoux.  32nu),  pp.  132.  New 
York  :    The  Looker-On  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Dream-Charlotte  :  A  Story  of  Echoes.  By  M.  Betham- 
Edwards.  12mo,  pp.  384.  New  York  :  Mju  niilUiu  »>t  Ci>. 
$1.25. 

White  Satin  and  Homespun.  By  Katrina  Trask.  ISiuo,  pp. 
139.     New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randi>lph  \r  Co.     75  cents. 

Out  of  Bounds.  Being  the  Adventures  of  an  Uimdventnrous 
Young  Man.  By  A.  Garry.  ISmo,  pp.  21S.  New  York  : 
Hi^nry  Holt  &  C«>.    75  cents. 

Rome,  By  Emilo  Zola  :  Translated  Ity  Krntvst  AlfrtMl  Viae 
telly.  Two  vols.,  l;,'nu>,  i>p.  4;»4  4T;».  N»»w  York  :  M»v^ 
niillau  &.  Co.    S:^ 
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Steam  Boilers  :  Their  Equipment  and  Management.    A.  C. 

Cary. 
Vertical  vs.  Horizontal  Turbines.     Samuel  Webber. 
Ltu'oniotives  of  the  (rreat  Western,  England.    C.  R.  King. 
Early  American  Saw  Mills.    Joel  Sharp. 
Foundry  Cranes.    A.  E.  Outerbridge. 
American  Practice  in  the  Use  of  Steam  for  Pumping.    W. 

Klersted. 

Century    Magazine.— New  York.    July. 
St.  Peter's.     F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Glimpses  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana.    W.  Nephew  King. 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— XXL    Frank  W.  Stokes. 
An  Arctic  Studio  (77»  44'  N.  Lat.).     William  M.  Sloane. 
A  Family  Record  of  Ney's  Execution.     Mme.  Campan. 
Impressions  of  South  Africa.— III.    James  Bryce. 
Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of    Btxlow.     Bernard  Boekel- 
mann. 

The   Cosmopolitan. — Irvington,  N.  Y.    July. 

A  Curious  Race   of    Arctic    Highlanders.     Lewis  Lindsay 

Dvche. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Spaniard.    H.  C.  Chatfield -Taylor. 
Great  Orators  and  the  Lyceum.    James  B.  Pond. 
"  The  Coming  Race."    John  Brisben  Walker. 
The  Preservation  of  Wild  Animals.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

Engineering    Magazine. — New  York.     July. 

Cause  and  Remedy  for  Business  Depression.  Edward  Atkin- 
son. 

The  Turning  Point  in  Railway  Reforms.    M.  E.  Ingalls. 

Filtration  of  Municipal  Water  Supplies.    Rudolph  Hering. 

L'^tilization  of  Anthracite  Culm.    Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Direct  Production  of  Electricity  from  Coal.  G.  H.  Stock- 
bridge. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Gold  Milling.    H.  M.  Chance. 

Modern  Machine  Shop  Economics.    Horace  L.  Arnold. 

The  Architecture  of  Home  Making.    C.  E.  Benton. 

Japan's  Invasion  of  the  Commercial  World.    A.  R.  Foote. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  Electric  Lighting.  W.  A.  An- 
thony. 

Demorest's   Family    Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

In  the  Photographic  Studio.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
Intercollegiate  Boat  Racing.    J.  H.  Welch. 
Play  Hours  in  Central  Park. 
At  Mount  Holyoke  College.    Helen  M.  North. 

Frank   Leslie's   Popular   Monthly. — New  York.    July. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee.— VI.    Col.  J.  J.  Garnett. 
Colonial  Homes  of  Virgina.    Virginia  C.  Mayo. 
The  University  of  Heidelberg.     Prof.  Sulzbache. 
The  Use  of  Dogs  on  the  Battlefield. 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Stowe. 


In  Manxland. 

A  Visit  to  the  Lick  Observatory, 

Art  in  the  Ballet.     C.  Wilhelm. 

Godey's    Magazine. — New   York.     July. 

The  Land  of  the  Shah.     Geoi-ge  Donaldson. 
Training  and  Life  of  a  New  York  Fireman.     Rufus  R.  Wil- 
son. 
The  Silk  Industry  of  Japan.    Arthur  Hornblow. 
Mrs.  Connor,  Journalist.     Alice  Severance. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.     Mary  C.  Francis. 
Great  Singers  of  this  Century.— IX.    Albert  L.  Parkes. 
Music  in  America.— XV.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Harper's    IVagazine — New  York.    July. 

General  Washington.    Woodrow  Wilson. 
Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice.    Laurence  Hutton. 
English  Electicms.     Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Ohio.    Charles  F.  Thwing. 

Ladies'    Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    July. 

Home  and  Personality  of  Joan  of  Arc.    Emma  A.  Hopkins. 
Feeding  a  City  Like  New  York.    John  G.  Si)eed. 
This  Country  of  Ours. — VII.    Benjamin  Harrison. 
The  Other  Side  of  Robert  Burns.     Arthur  Warren. 
Souvenirs  of  Summer  Days.     William  M.  Johnson. 
The  People  Who  Live  in  the  Moon.    Alden  W.  Quimby. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — Philadelphia.    July. 

Decadence  of  Modern  Russian  Literature. 
Pennsylvania  and  Her  Public  Men.    Sydney  G.  Fisher. 
My  Rural  Experiences.    Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 
The  Southern  Ideal.    Annie  S.  Winston. 
"  Yankee  Doodle.''    Caroline  T.  Bansemer. 

McClure's   Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

Kipling  in  India.    E.  Kay  Robinson. 

Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Holmes.    Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
A  Woman's  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn.     Annie  S.  Peck. 
Charles  H.  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe.    E.  J.  Edwards. 
The  English  in  South  Central  Africa.    G.  G.  Hubbard. 
The  Edge  of  the  Future.    Cleveland  Moflfett. 
A  Century  of  Painting.    Will  H.  Low. 
Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer.    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Munsey's   Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

All  Along  Shore. 

Types  of  Fair  Women. 

Prominent  American   Families.— IV.     The   Goulds.     T.    S. 

Hebard. 
Our  Schoolboy  Soldiers.    Whidden  Graham. 

Nevv  England  Magazine. — Boston.    July. 

Country  Week.    William  I.  Cole. 

Andreas  Hofer,  the  Hero  of  the  Tirol.    W.  D.  McCracken. 

Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  of  American  Education.    J.  L. 

Hughes. 
Penobscot  Bay.    Edwin  A.  Start. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

Coney  Island.    Julian  Ralph. 

On  the  Poetry  of  Place  Names.    Brander  Matthews. 
A  Thousand  Miles  Through  the  Alps.    Sir  W.  M.  Conway. 
A  New  Art,    J.  Cater  Beard. 
Some  Portraits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

A  French  Friend  of  Browning— Joseph  Milsand.     Th.  Bent- 
zon. 


THE    OTHER   AMERICAN    AND   ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer. — New  York.     May, 

Working  Up. 

Realism  and  Impressionism.     Robert  Atkinson. 

Sensitometer  Niimbers.    James  Ross. 

A  "  Goodenough  "  Developer. 

Beginners'  Column.— XX  VIII.    Orthocromatics.    John  Nicol. 

About  Isochromatic  Plates.     Oakley  Norris. 

American   Magazine   of  Civics. — Now  York.     June. 

Why  the  Farmer  Docs  Not  Get  Rich  'f    Nelson  Baldwin. 

A  German  View  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     L.  von  Bar  G5t- 

tingen. 
Thci  Nevv  SupfU'Htition.     J.  W.  Mason. 

National  ('un-cMcy  and  Hard  Times.     II.  H.  H.  Trimble. 
T]u'  Bcnetlt  to  WoiM.'ii  of  Sutl'rage. 

Bimetallism  a  ('oiiiju-omisc^.     Is  it  a  Solution?    I).  Strange. 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  th«*  Workingman.     H(»rbert  Walsh. 


American  Monthly. — Washington.    June. 

The  .Tay  Treaty.     Elizabeth  B.  Johnston. 

George  Wa.shington's  Ancestt)rs.    Julia  W.  Fontaine. 

The  Free  Quakers.     Mary  C.  Emerson. 

American  University  Magazine. — New  York.     May 

The  Amherst  Senate.     IV  W.  Morrow. 

University  of  ^'enusylvania  Howl  Fight.     C\  K.  Meschter, 

Buckiiell  riiiversity.     I.     Enoch  PtM-rine. 

Life  at  N(MV  Voi'k   ('niversity.     A.  H.  iU>lland. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly, — N«»\v  Yi>rk.    June. 

Prin«-i|.U»s  of  Taxation.     V.     David  A.  Wt«lls. 
llow  tlie  Great  Lakes  W»vre  Built.     .1.  W,  Sp»«ucor. 
Dr.  Nanseu's  ■■  Throwing  Stick."     .lohu  Murdo«'h. 
Co-ordinatioii  of  Our  ICducational  Institutions,     K.  41.  MH^iH 
Frogs  and  Their  I'ses.     14.  W.  Scliufeldt. 
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The  Metric  Sy.stcni.     Tlcrbcrt  Si«'ii<M>r. 

Tlio  MoiK'tiii-y  l*!-i>l)i«'in.      \..  (J.  ^IclMici-soii. 

Wliy  Pro^^rcwH  is  by  liCiiiw.     (JcorKc*  IIch. 

P<)stliyi)n(»tic  and  Criiuiiuil  SiiKK«'«ti<>"-     W.  R.  Nowbold. 

Woiniiii  1111(1  the  Hiillot  .     Alic(^  B.  Tweedy. 

Tlie  Snl)teiTuiie!iii  River  Midroi.     I'lUil  lliiyinond. 

Our  Southern  Mocker.     I.  W.  Rhike. 

The  Arena. — lioston.     Juno. 

Celsus,  The  First  Pu}.jtin  Critic  of  CliriHtianity.    S.  J.  Har- 
rows. 

Direct  Lejjrishition  Movement  and  ItH  Leaders,    E.  Pomeroy. 

Mexico  in  Mid-Winter.     Waltei-  (Mark. 

A  National  Piatloi-ni  lor  the  AuiericaTi  Indc^pendentH  of  IH'.M). 

The  Tolet;ra])h  Monopoly.— VI.     Frank  Parsons. 

Bimetallism.     A.  J.  IJtloy. 

A  Prophet  of  Freedom.     B.  O.  Flow(ir. 

Monopoly  and  the  Mines  of  Minnesota.    C  J.  Bu(*ll.- 

Mental  Cure  In  Its   Relation  to  Modern  Thouj^ht.     H.  W. 
Dresser. 

Art  Amateur. — New  York.    June. 

A  Day  at  the  Metroi)olitan  Museiim. 
Figure  Painting.     M.  B.  O.  Fowler. 
Flower  Painting.     F.  V.  Redmond. 
Hints  for  Sketchers.     Robert  Jarvis. 

Talks  on  Elementary  Drawing.— VIII.     Elisabeth  M.   Hal- 
lo well. 
Helpful  Hints  for  Ceramic  Artists.    M.  Helen  E.  Montford. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    June. 

The  Missouri  Artist.    William  H.  Downes. 
Mural  Decorations  at  Washington. — II.    Elizabeth  E.  New- 
port. 
Newspaper  Illustrating.    F.  C.  Clarke. 
Plain  Talks  on  Art.— IV.    Arthur  Hober. 
The  Poster  of  To-day. 
Practical  Lessons  in  Modeling.— I.    W.  O.  Partridge. 

Atalanta.— London.    June. 
Thomas  Moore  and  the  Emerald  Isle.    E.  L.  Arnold. 
Coaches  and  Carriages.    C.  F.  Yonge. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — New  York.    June. 

"  Blackwood's  "  History  of  the  United  States.     F.   S.  Dick- 
son. 
Paul  Verlaine.    Joseph  T.  Stickney. 
My  Gardening.     R.  K.  Munkittrick. 
The  Peril  of  Our  Democracy.    Albert  Matthews. 
Recent  Scientific  Theology.    Henry  G.  Chapman. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.    June. 

The  Royal  Military  Tournament.    Major  S.  S.  Barker. 

Lion  Hunting.     Lord  Delamere. 

Cycling  in  the  High  Alps.    C.  F.  Simond. 

The  Ethics  of  Modern  Gunnery.    A.  Chapman. 

Stag  and  Chamois  Hunting  in  Austria.    Count  Schlick. 

Polo  Prospects,  1896.     C.  Bradley. 

Amusements  Under  Cover.    W.  Pigott. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    June. 

Agricultural  Depression  and  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill. 
Bankers'  Liability  for  Jewels,  etc..  Left  for  Safe  Custody. 
Educational  Papers  on  Banking  and  Finance. 

The  Bankers'  Magazine. — New  York.     May. 

Loans  of  the  United  States. 

Bank  Defalcations— Tlieir  Causes  and  the  Remedy. 

Foreign  Banking  Systems. 

Private  and  Public  Debt  in  the  United  States. 

Immigration  into  the  United  States. 

June. 
The  Gresham  Law  in  the  United  States. 
Currency  Expansion— -Would  it  Benefit  the  Country  ?   J.  H. 

Tripp. 
Bank  and  Corporation  Accounting.    T.  H.  Leavitt. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — London.     June. 

A  Naval  Utopia.    Admiral  Fournier's  Ideal. 

Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

Some  Episodes  in  a  Long  Life.    F.  M.  F.  Skene. 

The  Novels  of  John  Gait. 

My  Friends  Who  Cycle. 

Captain  Francis  Lawton. 

The  Season  of  1896  ;  The  Looker  on. 

The  New  Parliamentary  Obstruction  a  Serious  Danger. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     May  15. 

The  Italian  Woolen  Industry. 

British  Trade  with  Egypt. 

Foreign  Competitif)n  with  English  Interests  in  Japan 

Cofifee  Planting  in  British  Central  Africa. 

The  Bond  Record.— New  York.    June. 

Anthracite  Coal,— IV.    William  Griffith. 

Can  Greenbacks  be  Retired  Without  Issuing  Bonds  ? 

The  Territory  of  Alaska,— II,    Frederick  Funston, 


The  Bookman. — New  York,    Juno. 

MrH.  GaHkfOl  and  (Miarlott*-  lironti'-.    C.  K.  Hhortor. 

Mr.  ('ov<-ntry  Patniore.     Iticliurd  Garnett. 

Porliiiitnre  of  the  Aineri'-an   Revolutionary  War.  — II.     W 

L.  Andrews. 
Canadian  Feeling  Toward  thcj  United  KtatoH.     D.  C.  Hcott. 
St<'ndhal.-  II.     F.  T.  ('ooper. 

The  Bostonian. —Boston.     June. 

Our  Coast  Defense.     IV.     Jjent.  J.  A.  Frye. 
An  Open  Air  (}yniiiuHinni  for  Women.     Kate  Gannet  WellH. 
Th<!  (ii'owth  of  La  Fiesta  in  California.     Mabel  Oaft, 
San   Antonio:    Its  Battle  of  FlowerH  and   Mission-s.     J.    \). 
Wheljjley. 

The  Cambridge  Magazine. — Cambridge,  MaHH.    June, 

Hawthf)rne  as  a  Workei-.  Ros(?  H.  Latlirojj. 
The  (!aml)rid^e  of  To-dav.  W.  A.  Bancroft. 
CuV)a  and  tlu;  Cubans.     I<^nrifiU(!  A.  Zanetti. 

Canadian  Magazine.  — Toronto.     June. 

The  Daily  N(!wsi)ai)(;r.     J.  T.  Clark. 

Hunting  for  Jacqu(;s  Cartier.     Kate  W.  Yeigh. 

A  Canadian  Bic;ycle  in  Eurorje.- III.     Constance  R.  Boulton. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha.     Mary  T.  Bayard. 

The  New  Count v  Council.    J.  M.  MctEvoy, 

The  Colonies  and  the  Navv.     A.  H.  Loring. 

The  Canadian  Historical  ^Ixhibition,  1897.     O.  A.  Howland. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine — London.     June. 

Carriages  Without  Horses.    J.  Munro. 

Women  in  Prison.     Tighe  Hopkins. 

Bulgarian  Embroidery,    L.  Dobree. 

New  Serial  Story  :  "  A  Puritan's  Wife,"  by  Max  Pemberton. 

Catholic  World. — New  York.     June. 

The  Church  and  Social  Refoi-m.     Francis  Howard. 
The  "  Conversion  "'  of  Prince  Boris.     B.  Morgan. 
Tennyson's  Idyl  of  Guinevere.    P,  Cameron. 
An  Extinct  Religious  Order  and  Its  Founder. 
The  American  Celt  and  His  Critics.     Walter  Lecky. 
The  Unjust  Steward  of  the  Nations.    J.  J.  0"Shea. 
Montmartre  and  the  Sacred  Heart.    J.  M.  Kiely. 

Chambers'  Journal.— Edinburgh.    June. 

London's  Great  Land  Owners. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Opiura  Habit. 

New  Taxes  and  Old  Ones. 

Tafilet,  Morocco  ;  the  Land  of  Dates. 

Waste. 

Charities  Review.— Galesburg,  111,    April. 

Agricultural  Banks. 

The  Social  Function  of  Wealth. 

Teaching  Charities  and  Correction.    E.  D,  Jones, 

General  Sociology  and  Criminal  Sociology,    C.  R.  Henderson. 

Social  Structure  of  a  Western  Town.— VI,    A,  W,  Dunn, 

Contemporary  Review. — London.     June. 

The  Policy  of  the  Education  Bill,    Dr.  A,  M.  Fairbairn. 

The  Late  Marquis  of  Bath.    Canon  MacColl, 

Mr,  Hobson  on  Poverty.    W.  H.  Mallock. 

Ijondon  Revisited  ;  Some  Reminiscences,    William  O'Brien. 

Art  and  Life.    Continued.    Vernon  Lee. 

The  Incarnation  :  A  Study  in  the  Religions  of  the  World, 

The  Highlands  of  Natal,    Emile  McMaster. 

J,  H.   Tuke  and  His  Work,    Sydney  Buxton  and  Howard 

Hodgkin, 
The  Frangipani  Ring,     Linda  Villari. 
Champagne.    Dr.  George  Harley. 
Our  Telegraphic  Isolation.    Percy  A.  Hurd, 

Cornhill    Magazine, — London.     June, 

Men  and  Manners  in  Florence. 
Caen  ;  a  City  of  Suffering. 

Cosmopolis. — London.    June. 

The  Case  Against  Goethe.    Prof.  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.    H.  Dunckley. 

Current  French  Literature.     Edmund  Gosse. 

Richard  Cobden.     (In  French).     P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Henrik  Ibsen.     (In  French).    F.  Sarcey. 

George  Sand  and  F.  Buloz.     (In  French.)    Continued. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro,  an  Italian  Novelist.     CIn  French.). 

Emile  Zola's  "  Rome  ;  "  the  Novel  of  the  Day  in  Paris.    (In 

French.) 
The  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade  and  of  Democracy.     (In  German.) 
Byron  and  Wordsworth.     (In  Gorman.) 
The  Founding  of  the  Jesuit  Society.    (In  German.) 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. — New  York.     June. 

The  Royal  Household  of  Spain,    A,  B,  DeGuerville. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Life  in  Samoa.    E.  A.  Fletcher, 
Where  Summer  Days  Fly  Swiftly.    J.  H.  Welch. 
Architecture  as  a  Profession  for  Women,    Mary  A,  Fanton. 
Women  in  Athletics. 
The  Reign  of  the  Bicycle. 
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The  Dial.— Chioatro. 

May  U). 
Playing  With  Fire. 
Shakosi)eure  in  Lexicography.    P.  H.  Teal. 

Juno  1. 
The  Duties  of  Authors. 
The  English  Langiiage  in  Japan.    E.  W.  Clement. 

Education. — Boston.    June. 

Shakesi)eare's  Ideal  King.     L.  W.  Sjn'ing. 

A  Lesson  from  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters.     J.  W.  Ahernethy. 
Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature.     N.  Butler. 
The  Philosophieal  Method  of  Isaac  Newton.     L.  R.  Harley. 
Through  Poetry  to  Religion.     Samuel  Thurber. 

Educational  Review. — London.     May. 

C'omenius  and  the  Great  Didactic. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  Edue.uion  Bill ;  the  Full  Text,  etc. 

Educational  Review,— New  York.    June. 

Work  of  the  London  School  Board.     T.  J.  Macnamara. 
College  Organization  and  (xovernment.     Charles  F.  Thwing. 
PossiY)le  Improvenient  of  Rural  Schools.    J.  H.  Blodgett. 
Evolutionary  Psychology  and  Education.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Science.     Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
Horace  Mann.    Francis  W.  Parker. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.    June. 

Baron  Hirsch.    With  Portrait.     -Arnold  White. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  at  Tring  Park  ;  Interview. 

The  Olympic  Era  of  the  Greeks.    J.  Genuadius. 

Royal  and  Notable  Oaks.     G.  Clinch. 

The  Tall  Hat  and  Its  Ancestors.    R.  S.  Loveday. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    June. 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Transvaal. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "  Jude  the  Obscure."    Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

Russia  and  England  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government. 

On  Things  Persian.     Dr.  J.  C.  Wills. 

The  Modern  Persian  Stage.    James  Mew. 

Our  Neglected  Tories.    H.  D.  Traill. 

Dr.  Max  Nordaus  "'  Degeneration  ;  "  Deterioration  of  Soul. 

V.  Lee. 
The  Olympic  Games.    G.  S.  Robertson. 

Free  Trade  ;  From  Cobden  to  Chamberlain.  Edward  Salmon. 
The  Work  of  the  Chartei-ed  Company.     Edward  Dicey. 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht.    Miss  Edith  Sellei's. 

The  ^orum. — New  York.    June. 

Election  of  Senators  by  Popular  Vote.    J.  H.  Mitchell. 
Modern  Norwegian  Literature.— Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
The  Fallacy  of  Territorial  Extension.  W.  G.  Sumner. 
A  Keats  Manuscript.    Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Promises  of  Democracy  :  Have  They  Been  Fulfilled  ?    F.  W. 

Blackmar. 
Education  of  Women  in  Turkey.    Mary  Mills  Patrick. 
Armenia's  Impendmg  Docmi.    Our  Duty.    M.   M.  Mangasa- 

rian. 
The  Democratization  of  England.    Thomas  Davidson. 
Ego,  et  Rex  Mens  :  A  Studv  of  Royalty.     Ouida. 
Our  Sub- Arid  Belt.     E.  V.  Smalley. 
True  Aim  of  Charity  Organization  Societies.    Josephine  S. 

Lowell. 
The  Isolation  of  Music.    Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

Free  Review. — London.    June. 

Robert  Burns  and  the  Church. 

The  Holocaust  of  Infants.    E.  S.  Galbraith. 

The  Revival  of  Phrenology.    J.  M.  Robertson.. 

Miscarriages  of  Justice  in  England.    Thomas  Stanley. 

The  Decline  of  Literary  Taste.     Florence  E.  Hobson. 

A  New  Sciotheistic  Theory.    Continued.    J.  P.  Gilmour. 

Foreign  Missions,     f  red.  Wilson. 

The  Higher  Music  Hall  Art.    Geoffrey  Mortimer. 

Gentleman's    Magazine. — London.     June. 

The  Actress  as  Usurper  of  Man's  Prerogative.    W,  J.  Law- 
rence. 
Robert  Herrick.    H.  M.  Sanders. 

How  India  Has  Suffered  in  the  Race  for  Wealth.    D.  N.Reid. 
Scotch  Pearls  and  Pearl  Hunting.     Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins. 
Rivers  vs.  Sewers.     Rev.  Samuel  Charlesworth. 

The  Green    Bag.— Boston.    June. 

Daniel  W('])stor.     William  C.  Todd. 
Some  Peculiar  Judgments.     George  H.  Westley. 
The  Lawyer's  Position  in  Society.     Guy  Carlet<m  Leo. 
Some  AsixM-ts  of  the  Growth  of  Jewish  Law.    I.    David  W. 
Amram. 

Gunton's  Magazine. --New  York.    Junl^ 

Blsho])  P(»tt<M*  as  an  Arl)itrator. 

Th(*  HatdtH  and  Sound  Money.     George  Guntcm. 

lIJHtory  of  lianks  of  Ihhuo. 


The  Founding  of  Harvard.     Sarah  B.  Kenyon. 
The  University  Settiemc^nt  Movement. 
ReuKHly  for  Monetary  Sectionalism. 
Tht'  Itroniiigen  LandLease  Sy.stem.     J.  H.  Gore. 
Industrial  Cuba.     Eusebio  Vasquez. 

Harva  d  Graduates'  Magazine.   Boston.    (Quarterly.)  June. 

The  University  Ground  and  Buildings.     R.  S.  Peabody. 

Francis  Channing  Barlow.     E.  H.  Abbot. 

William  Henry  Furness.     C.  G.  Ames. 

The  Essential  in  Rowing.     R.  H.  Dana. 

Fay  House  of  Radclitfe  College.     Arthur  Gilman. 

A  Group  of  Presidents.     E.  E,  Hale. 

American  School  of  Classi(;al  Studies  in  Rome.    W.  G.  Halo. 

The  Home  Magazine.     Binghamton,  N.  Y.    June. 

The  Tennessee  Exposition.     Leland  Rankin. 
The  New  York  Custom  House.     Violet  E.  Mitchell. 
The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington.     Thomas  Calver. 
Bismarck  and  the  German  Empire.— VI.    G.  C.  Lee. 
X-Rays  up  to  Date.    Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Ho.ialetic  Review. — New  York.    June. 

The  Biblical  Account  of  the  Deluge.— II.    J.  W.  Dawson. 
How  Far  are  Men  Responsible  for  Errors  of  Opinion  'i    E.  F. 

Burr. 
Symposium  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  Movement. 
The  Reflective  Poetry  of  Pope.    T.  W.  Hunt. 
The  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Lot  of  Your  Inheritance.    J.   F. 

McCurdy. 

Irrigation  Age,— Chicago.    June. 

Irrigation  in  Victoria,  Australia. 
Irrigation  by  Pumping.     H.  V.  Hinckley. 
The  Art  of  Irrigation.— XIII.    T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 
Philadelphia.    April. 
Improvements  in  Coal  Handling  Machinery.    J.  D.  Isaacs. 
Undergound  Electrical  Service.    E.  J.  Spencer. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)  June. 

Credit  Devices  and  the  Quantity  Theory.    H.  P.  Willis. 
Factory  Legislation  in  Italy.     Romolo  B.  d'Ajano. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.    George  Tunell. 
Subjective  and  Exchange  Value, 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery. — Fort  Monroe. 
(Bi-monthly.)     May-June 
Vertical  Fire  in  Sea  Coast  Batteries.    Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot. 
Motion  of  Projectiles  in  the  Bore  of  a  Gun, 
Resistance  of  Air  to  Motion  of  Projectiles.    F.  Siacci. 
Range  Tables  for  l:Mnch  Breech  Loading  Mortar. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    June. 

Vacation  Schools  and  their  Function.    Sadie  American. 
Nursery  Appointments.    May  B.  Woodward, 
A  Playroom  and  Its  Advantages, 
Kindergarten  Department  of  Pratt  Institute. 

Knowledge. — London,    June. 

The  Nature  of  the  X  Rays  cf  Rontgen.    J.  J.  Stewart. 
Brief  Description  of  the  Orchid  Photographs.    H.  A.  Bur- 
berry, 
A  Geographical  Description  of  the  British  Isles.    H.  R.Mill& 
Protective  Resemblance  in  th&  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds. 
Sun  Symbols  in  Ancient  Egypt.    F.  W.  Read. 
The  Approaching  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.    A.  Fowler. 
Waves.    Continued.    Vanghan  Cornish. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.     June. 

A  Glimpse  of  American  Schools.    Miss  Alice  Zimmern, 

The  Rise  of  the  Royal  Society.     H.  Rix. 

Notes  on  the  Zoo.     W.  J,  Gordon, 

The  New  South  Africa,     B.  Worsfold. 

Over  the  Hog's  Back,  Surrey.     F.  Hastings. 

Water  :  Modern  Hygiene  in  Practice.    Dr.  A,  T,  Schofleki 

Lend  A  Hand,— Boston.    June. 

Canned  Sunshine.    Edward  E.  Hale. 
Profit  Sharing.     Washington  Gladden. 
Compulsory  Educatiim.     Clare  de  Graft'enried. 
Bill  tor  Comnulsory  Education.     N.  C.  Schaetter. 
Education  of  the  Deaf.     Sarah  Fuller. 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.    J.  R.  Tucker. 

Longman's  Magazine.     Londi>n.     June. 

Letters  on  Turkey.     Mrs,  F.  Max  MUlUu-. 
Ravens  in  St)mersetshii'e.     W.  H.  llud.sou. 
Perplexing  Manifestations  :  And  That  Last  Sunday. 

Lucifer,     London.     May   1ft. 

The  Lives  of  T..ater  Plattniists.     G.  U.  S,  MtMid. 

Early   Christianity  and    Its  Teachings.    Ciuitinuod       \      <l 

(ilu.ss. 
Animal  Keim-arnation,     N.  A.  Kimx. 
Man  and  His  Hodies.     Cuutiiuied.     Mrs    l»«>s;iMt 
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Sftflsm.    Hon.  O.  Cuflfo. 

Lettor  to  tli(>  Anuiriciui  Section.     A.  V.  Siiiiictt. 

LettorH  to  a  ('iitholic-  PriiiHt.     C'oiitiuuod.     Dr.  A.  A.  Wells. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.     Tjondon.     June. 

The  First  Scots  BriKiule. 

Matthew  (IreiMi  :  An  Arm  (!hair  PhiloHoi)lu»r. 

Duke  Al(^xan(^(^r  de  M»i(iici  :  A  Floi'ontine  DospQt. 

In  Bidoford  Bay. 

Old  and  New  Radicals. 

Menorah  Monthly.— Ncnv  York.     June. 

Adolpho  Orimeux.     M.  Ellinf>:(»r. 
■Convention  Address.     Loon  Weil. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    June. 

On  Foot  in  E|>:ypt  and  Palestine.— I.     N.  Tjernagel. 

The  Battle  of  the  Stoss.     Irving  B.  Ri(;liman. 

.  Some    Statesman's    Wives    in    Washington.  —  II.     Juliette 

Babbitt. 
Impressions  of  Block  Island.     George  M.  Hyde. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  Gretz.    Mrs.  C.  F.  McLean. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.     June. 

Relief  Work  at  Van,  Eastern  Turkey. 
Prison  Reform  in  Japan.      W.  W.  Curtis. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.     June. 

'  The  World  Kingdoms  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.    A.  T.  Pier- 
son. 
Recent  Progress  in  Central  Africa.    C.  J.  Laffin. 
Nine  Centuries  of  Buddhism.  —III.    F.  B.  Shawe. 
The  Recent  War  in  Madagascar  and  Its  Consequences. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Armenia.    Cyrus  Hamlin. 
The  Abyssinians  and  Their  Church.    G.  H.  Schodde. 

Month.  — London.    May. 

Folk-Lore  Ex-Cathedra. 

Byzantinism.    Rev.  W.  Humphrey. 

Indian  Sketches  in  Black  and  White.     S.  H.  Dunn. 

Traditional  History  and  the  Spanish  Treason  of  1601-3. 

Seventeenth  Century  Primers.     Orby  Shipley. 

Protestant  Fiction.    J.  Britten. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country.— New  York. 

June. 
From  Cuxhaven  to  Constantinople.— VII.  C.  W.  AUers. 
The  Montpelier  of  the  North.    Violet  E.  Mitchell. 
Plotting  Against  a  Czar. 

Realistic  Painting  in  France.     Edgar  M.  Ward. 
The  Historic  Kearsarge.    Col.  D.  G.  Purman. 

Music— Chicago.    June. 

Music  in  Vassar  College.    G.  C.  Dow. 

Music  in  the  Language  of  the  People.     K.  Hackett. 

Jenny  Lind's  First  Concert  in  America.    Ira  G.  Tompkins. 

National  Review. — London.     June. 

Relations  Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Justice  to  Egypt.    Lord  Farrer. 

Arthur  Young.    Leslie  Stephen. 

South  Africa.    H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 

Two  Years  in  Rhodesia     Lionel  Decle. 

The  Money  of  the  Far  East.    George  Peel. 

Some  Gossiping  Reflections.    Frederick  Greenwood. 

Union  ;  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  ?    Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter. 

Emancipation  from  the  Jews.  " 

New  Review. — London.    June. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Charles  Whibley. 

Arabian  Poetry  of  the  Days  of  Ignorance.    W.  S.  Blunt. 

The  Lesser  Trades  ;  Made  in  Germany.     Continued. 

Assassination  of  Ndsiru'd-din,  Shah  of  Persia.     G.  Browne. 

The  Duelling  Craze.     Karl  Blind. 

Pillory  and  Cart's  Tail.    Francis  Watt. 

Early  Days  in  Rhodesia.    Lady  Henry  Paulet. 

The  Alarm  in  Matabeleland.    Sir  John  Willoughby. 

Nineteenth  Century. — London.     June. 

The  True  Motive  and  Reason  of  Dr.  Jameson's  Raid.    G.  S. 

Fort. 
Some  Flaws  in  the  Education  Bill.    J.  G.  Fitch. 
Cardinal  Manning's  Memory  and  Purcell's  "  Life."    G.  Wil- 

T>erforce. 
America  as  a  Power.    A.  W.  Maclure. 
Mutual  Aid  Amongst  Ourselves.    Prince  Krapotkin. 
Natural  Requital.    Norman  Pearson. 
Murder  l>y  Measles.    Dr.  F.  J.  Waldo  and  Dr.  D.  Walsh. 
English  Emigrants  to  America  :    "  Round  Pegs  in  Square 

Holes." 
John  Addington  Symonds.    Frederic  Harrison. 
Did  Chaucer  Meet  Petrar(;h  ?    J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Has  Our  Army  Grown  With  Our  Empire  ?    Lieut.-Col.  Adye. 
A  Plea  for  th(i  Rfesiirrection  of  Herald^'y.    Everard  Green. 
.Sheridan.    W.  E.  Gladstone. 


The  New  World.     lioHton.     (^Quartorly.;     Jun*; 

('aniimil  Marini?ig.     St.  George  Mi vart. 
Irit( mat  ioiiui  Ai-hitratioii.     .Tolm  li.  Mor>re. 
Tlic  I..iiiiitH  of  iOvi.'liition.     (t.  H.  HowJHon. 
Matlliew   Ariiolfrn   Fiett«;rH.     Milton  licci]. 
New  lOiiglaiid  Trinitarianism.     Levi  L.  I'aine. 
Tielation  of  I'reiiclier  to  Local  Sub.j<?ctH.     J.  W.  Day. 
Lus  Casas  ainl  the  Deiriocracy.     (I.  ('.  Starhuck. 
Mr.  lialfour  and  His  Critics.     Thomas  It.  Slicer. 
The  Will  to  Beli(iV(i.     William  Jam<!S. 

North    American    Review.— New  York.      Juno. 

The  Ship  of  State  Adi-ift.     Andrew  ('arn<;gie. 

Immigration  from  Italy.     Josftph  H.  Senner. 

Poli<-y  and  Powc^r  of  the  A.  P.  A.     W.  ./.  Jl.  Traynor. 

How  to  Arr(!.st  the  Increase  of  Homicides  in  America.     I.  C 
Park(!r. 

The  Outlof)k  for  Silver.     Otto  Arendt. 

England's  Colonial  Kmi)ire.     Hannis  Taylor. 

Progress  of  Theosophy   in   tlm   Unit(!d   States.     E.   T.   Har- 
grove. 

The  Sky  Sci'ajiers  of  Rome.     Rodolfo  Lanciani. 

Dreams  and  Their  Mysteries.     Elizalxsth  Bisland. 

Environment  and  Man  in  New  England.     N.  S.  Shaler. 

Future  Life  and  Condition  of    Man  Therein.— VI.      W.   E. 
Gladstone. 

Outing. — New  York.    June. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Bicycle  :  Athens.     T.  G.  Allen.  Jr. 

Wheeling  Through  Western  England.    Alice  L.  Moque. 

Yale  at  Henley.     W.  B.  Curtis. 

Through  Virginia  Awheel.     J.  B.  Carrington. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Pa.singan  to  Teheran. 

Military  Bicyclinc-  Through  the  Dakotas.  Lieut.  R.  C.  Cabell. 

Our  Turf's  "transition.    Francis  Trevelyan. 

Overland  Monthly. — San  Franci.sco.    June. 

Prospective   Influence   of    Japan   Upon   the    Industries   of 

America.    W.  H.  Mills. 
Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra.— II.    T.  S.  Solomons. 
Concerning  School  Libraries.     Milicent  W.  Shinn. 
A  Pioneer  Bimetallist :  Judge  C.  C.  Goodwin.    James  Dryden. 
The  Poet  of  the  Sierras.     Charles  W.  Stoddard. 
Oakland  and  Alameda  County.    Cecil  Hammerton. 
The  Law  on  the  Silver  Question.    W.  J.  McConnell. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. — London.      June. 

The  Footprints  of  Fashion.    Mrs.  Parr. 

Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.    Dr.  Charles  Pearson. 

Early  Romances  of  the  Century.     Countess  of   Cork   and 

Orrery. 
The  New  Photography  of  the  Invisible.    A.  A.  C.  Swinton. 

The  Photo-American. — New  York.     May. 

The  Art  of  Photographing  Sailing  Yachts.    J.  N.  Gould. 

Utilizing  Foggy  Plates. 

Copying.     H.  C.  Rapson. 

Inspection  of  Buildings  by  Photography. 

Toning  Bromide  Paper  and  Opals. 

Coloring  Prints. 

How  to  Print  by  the  New  Carbon  Process. 

Odd  Dodges  in  Lantern  Slide  Making.    T.  N.  Armstrong. 

Photo-Beacon. — Chicago.     May. 

Choosing  a  Subject.    H.  E.  Murchison. 
Artistic  Lighting. — II. 
Spots  and  Pinholes.     C.  T.  Home. 
Duplicating  Negatives  in  Reversed  Position. 
A  Talk  About  Platinum  Printing,    T.  Perkins. 
Treatment  of  Bromide  Prints.    J.  L.  Van  Geysel. 

Photographic  Times. — New  York.     June. 

Instantaneous  Shutters.    W.  deW.  Abney. 

Naturalistic  Photography. — II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

How  Bromide  Paper  Is  Made.      Max  Holzberg. 

Short  Chapters  on  Organic  Chemstry.— XL    A.  B.  Aubert. 

On  the  Source  of  the  Roentgen  Ray.     W.  M.  Stine. 

Poet-Lore. — Boston.     June-July. 

The  Literary  Democracy  of  William  Wordsworth.     J.  W. 

Bray. 
Sordello.— II.     The  Hero  as  Man.    C.  C.  Everett. 
Tennyson  as  Poet  of  the  English  People.     G.  W.  Alger. 
Shelley  and  Whitman.     A  Comparison  and  a  Contrast. 

Politica'  Science  Quarterly. — Boston.     June. 

Federal  Railway  Legislation.     H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Party  Politics  and  Finance.     Edward  Carey. 

The  Gold  Reserve.     Frank  Fetter. 

Free  Coinage  and  Prosperity.    J.  B.  Clark. 

The  Colonial  Corporation.— I.     H.  L.  Osgood. 

Four  German  Jurists.— II.    Munroe  Smith. 

Seebohm's  Tribal  System  in  Wales.    W.  J.  Ashley. 

Review  of  Reviews. — New'York.     June, 

St.  Louis  :  This  Year's  Convention  City.    Albert  Shaw. 
The  People's  Food— A  Great  National  inquiry. 
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Sluildon  Jackson,  Alaska's  Apostlo  ami  Pioneer.    John  Eaton, 

The  (ioUl  Fi.'kls  of  Alaska.     Kohert  Stein. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.     Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Nicholas  II.,  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

The  Ro.sewaters  anil  the  "  Bee,"  of  Omaha. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.     June. 

Slaves.  Black,  Red,  White  and  Mixed.     J.  A.  Moouey. 
Sir  William  Davenant.     Richard  M.  Johnston. 
Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     May. 

World's  C'ont?ress  of  Medico-Climatolo^jy. 

I'iiu  innati  Water  Supply  and  Typhoid  Fever. 

Sexual  Purity.     S.  D.  McC'onnell. 

Filtration  of  City  Water  Supplies.    Edwin  F.  Smith. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia     June. 

Literal  Reporting.    W.  H.  Griggsby. 
Law  Reporting.     H.  W.  Thorue. 

Strand    Magazine. — Loudon.     May  15. 

The  Russian  Coronation.     C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 

A  Real  Case  of  Buried  Treasure.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 

The  Planet  Saturn  Through  a  Telescope.    Sir  R.  Ball. 

Dandy  Dogs.     W.  G.  FitzGerald. 

Her  Majesty's  Judges,    ('ontinued. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.    Continued.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Mr.  Taylor  ;  Interview.    H.  W.  Salmon. 

The  Students'  Journal.— New  York.     June. 

Phonography  for  College  Students. 
Letters  of  Washington. 

Sunday  at  Home  — London.    June. 

Landmarks  ;  The  Law  of  Finis.    Rev.  M.  Macmillan. 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.    Mrs.  I.  F.  Mayo. 
Sunrise  in  Japan.    Katharine  Tristram. 
Mashonaland.    Bishop  Gaul. 
Bandwriting  of  Dr.  Owen.    Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    June. 

Leigh  Hunt.    F.  Warre  Cornish. 

Three  Davs  in  Achil  Island.    B.  Pattison. 

The  Personality  of  Margaret  Fuller.    Elsie  Rhodes. 

Some  Collecting  Fads.     W.  Roberts. 

The  Novels  of  George  Meredith.    F.  Mary  W.  Parsons. 

In  St.  Mary's  Kirkyard,  Border  Country.    W.  L.  Paige  Cox. 

The  Treasury. — New  York.    June. 

i^t.  Paul's  Missionary  Methods  in  Africa.    Ross  Taylor. 
Divine  Power  Harnessed.    E.  T.  Lee. 


Day    from   Boston 


The  lenity  of  Faith.     W.  E.  Barton. 
Charactei-     Studies     for     Independence 
Statues. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    June. 

Reminiscences  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 
Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico.     Lieut. -Col.  W.  B.  Lane. 
Earth's  Centre  of  Gravity.    William  H.  Shock. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     June. 

The  Battle  of  Adowa.     Lily  Wolffsohn. 

Naval  Cadetships. 

The  Critics  and  the  Infantry  Attack, 

The  British  Infantry  Regiment  in  1809  and  1896  ;  Now  and 

Then. 
Recollections  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign.    J.  R.  Oliver 
Our  Art  of  War  "  As  Made  in  Germany."    T.  Miller  Maguire. 
Punjaub   Movable   Column    under    Nicholson.      Lieut. -CoL 

Crosse. 
The  New  Photography  ;  A  Most  Practical  Achievement. 
A  Military  Experiment.     Cai)tain  Henry  J.  Woodside. 
The  Congo  State  :  A  Revelation.     Captain  Salusbury. 
Correspondence— Sir  Hope  Grant :  A  Study  of  Character. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.    June. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  the  Hydrometer.    A.  V.  Smith. 
How  to  Make  Duplicate  Negatives  Direct.    C.  Balagny. 
How  to  Study  Process  Chromatics.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 
Effect  of  Caustic  Alkalies  on  the  Hands.    F.  S.  Dunn, 
About  Feeling  and  Judgment.    Edward  L.  Wislon. 

Westminster     Review. — London.    June, 

The  Present  Situation  of  Sunday  Opening.  Continued- 
Symposium. 

The  Present  Sacrifice  of  Education.    C.  Waterer. 

The  Jataka,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former  Births.  J.  F. 
Hewitt. 

The  Evolution  of  Compassion.    Mona  Caird. 

The  Education  Crisis.    E.  G.  Taylor. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Empire :  The  New  Islam  and  Its 
Prophet 

Decimal  Coinage  for  Great  Britain.    H.  W.  Brotighton. 

Social  Reform  ;  New  Pleas  for  Old  Remedies.    R.  H.  Law. 

How  We  Marry.    Laura  B.  Cameron. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    May. 

The  Economics  of  Improved  Housing.    E.  R.  L.  Gould. 
On  Political  Obligation.    E.  V.  Raynolds. 
Labor  and  the  Injunction.    Evans  Woollen. 
The  Situation  in  Colorado.    Louis  R.  Ehrich. 
The  Income  Tax  Decision.    John  K.  Beach. 
Commercial  Relations  of  the  Poor.    J.  B.  Reynolds. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

May  2. 
The  Time  of  the  Paris  Commune,  March- May,  1871.    H.  von 

Zobeltitz. 
Karl  Heinemann's  Biography  of  Goethe.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 

May  9. 
Grlass  Painting.    M.  AUihn. 
Paris  Commune.    Continiied. 

May  16. 
National  Costumes.    Prof.  A.  von  Heyden. 

May  23. 
Helen  Keller.    A.  Hecke. 
The  Zugspitze  ;  Germany's  Highest  Point.    R.  Stratz. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensl)urg.     Heft  11, 

The  Dance  of  Death.    Dr.  A.  DUrrwaechter. 

The  Overland  Mails.     Post-Director  Bruns. 

Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli.    With  Portrait.    A.  de  Waal, 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     May. 

Count  Fred.  Frankenberg's  Journal.     Concluded.     H.  von 

Poschinger. 
Religious  Liciuidation.    H.  von  Samson  Himmelstjerna. 
Interview  with  Max  von  Pettenkofer,     Lai.se  von  Kobell. 
The  Aristocracy  Among  Officers  and  Oljicials.    Dr.  F.  von 

Schulte. 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    Continued.    Dr.  S.  S.  Epstein. 
Smallpox  Then  and  Now.     Prof.  Ludwig  Kirn. 
The  Di.s<-overy  of  the  North  Coast  of  Greenland.    C.  Kolde- 

wey. 
The  Solution  of  the  Mystery  of  Existenco.    Httbbo-Schleiden. 
Rudolf  von  Ihering.     Karl  Friederichs. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  -Berlin.     May. 

The  Most  Ancient  Pii)oclj  of  Ckilture  in  CJreece.     G.  Busolt. 
IVfar<niiH  Ito  Hirnbuini.     M.  von  Brandt. 


The  Bi-Centenary  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin, 
The  German  Women  Movement.    Concluded.    G.  Cohn, 
Karl  Immermann,    E,  Schiuidt. 

Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.    May. 

The  L^nion  of  the  Useful  Professions.    B.  Eulenstein. 
Work  for  the  Good  of  the  People.    F.  G.  Schultheiss. 
Casar  Flaischlen.    With  Portrait.    W.  Harlan. 
M.  E.  delle  Grazie's  Poems,    K.  Bienenstein. 
English  Art.    G.  Eller. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     May. 

Reminiscences.     Heinrich  von  Struve. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan. 

The  Egyptian  Army. 

Carlyle's  Political  and  Economic  Works.    H.  Wilhelmi. 

Venezuela  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Berlin  Exhibition. 

Neuc  Revue. — Vienna. 

May  6. 
The    International  Women's    Congress   at    Paris,      Dr.    R. 

Schiiller. 
Talleyrand.     Dr.  F.  H.  Geflfcken. 
Nationalities  in  Hungary.    J.  Deri, 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.     P.  Puuli. 

May  13. 
Foreigners  in  Austria.     Dr.  L.  Hardt. 
Talleyrand.     I  "onchuled. 

May  '^). 
Englautl,  Gt«rnuiuy  and  th»<  Triple  .Mliauce. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Wouu«u.     Pusti>r  A.  Sittuiuth. 

Nord   und   SiUl.     Mr««slau.     May. 

Ernst    Schuch  and  Modt»rn  Conducting.     With   pt>rtrait.     L. 

Hurt  ntanii. 
The  Luwt  Words  of  F.uiin«<nt  Men.     -\.  T.  Kuhschor, 
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Duollint?.    A.  Oroabboii. 

Life  in  tlu>  Har(»in.     K««i'itn6o  Hnnoum. 

DuIImtk  at  th(^  Court  i>f  Najjolooii.     I.  H.  Wa^nor. 

Sphinx.     HiunH\vi<;k.     May. 

Thoughts  on  AstroloKy.     R.  W<>l)or. 

The  Mystory  of  Ijift>  Work.     C.  Huttiui.stodt. 

Graphology  and  PahniHtry. 

Uber  Land  unci   Meer. — Stuttgart. 
Heft   11. 
From  the  Soui'ces  of  tlu^  Havel  to  the  Elbe.    Continued. 
Salmon  Fishing.    R.  Pohl. 

The  Fren(rh  Officer  and  His  Army.     E.  von  Jat^ow. 
Salzbrunn.     M.  Heinzol. 
The  Chalifa  el  Mahdi. 


I'liotograpliy  in  Natnnil  Colors.     iJr.  Sello-Branrh'nbury 
Stalbrllxtrg  and  Neij^hborliood.     IlluHtrated,     C.  Mau^k. 

Heft   \'.t. 
I"'roia  the  Sour(;<!H  ot  the  Havel  to  th«j  Elbe.    Continued. 
ElHter.    Dr.  H.  Helmkampff. 

Vom  Pels  zunn    Meer.— Stuttgart. 
H(;ft  IH. 
Duelling.     A.  Nii'inann. 
TIm!  Arm  of  Justice.     T.  Dnimeljrin. 
Chaune(;y  M.  Depew.     With  Portrait.    C.  F.  Dewey. 

Heft  1». 
The  Conclave  and  the  Pajjal  Candidates.     P.  Ambrosius. 
Living  Halls;  Ball  Sliapinl  Animals.     JJr.  L.  Stai>y. 
Karlsburg,  Karlstadt,  etc.     K.  A.  Baur  and  other^. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Paris.     May. 

The  Swiss  National  Exhibition  at  Geneva.    Ed.  Vallichet. 

Unknown  Siberia.     Concluded.    Michel  Delines. 

Middle  Class  Manners  in  France,  Thirteentrli  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century. 
Marie  Corelli's  "  Satan."    Aug.  Glardon. 
In  Bohemia.    L.  Leger. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 
May  1. 
The  Evolution  of  Style.    J.  Delafosse. 

Tolstoy's  "  War  and  Peace  "  from  a  Military  Point  of  View. 
A  German  Centre  of  Realism.    E.  Muntz. 
The  Millennium  of  Hungarian  Verse.    J.  Kont. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

May  15. 
A  German  Centre  of  Realism.    Continued.    E.  Muntz. 
Unity  of  Doctrine  ;  Unity  in  Military  Action.    J.  Blombus. 
Russian  Coronations.    Madame  V.  Vend. 
The  Salons  of  1896.    C.  Mauclair. 
France  in  Tunis.    E.  Rodocanachi. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 

May  2. 
Arvede  Barine.  Frederic  Loliee. 
A  Letter  from  Madagascar. 

May  9. 
The  Russian  Imperial  Family  in  1886.    Gustave  Lanson. 
Jingoes  and  Jingoism  in  the  United  States.    A.  Moireau. 

May  16. 
The  Russian  Imperial  Family  in  1886.    Continued.    G.  Lan- 
son. 
A  Conversation  with  M.  d'Annunzio.    E.  Tissot. 

May  23. 

The  Russian  Imperial  Family  in  1886.    Continued.    G.  Lan- 
son. 
M.  Becque  and  the  French  Academy.    G.  Pellissier. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
May  1. 
Manning  :  His  Anglican  Days.    F.  de  Pressense. 
The  Reign  of  Wealth  ;   International  Banking.     A.  Leroy- 

Beaulieu. 
Music  from  the  Sociological  Poiet  of  View.    C.  Bellaigue. 
The  Beginning  of  Lyric  Poetry.    J.  Bedier. 
Science  and  Agriculture  ;  Corn.    P.  P.  Decherain. 


May 


The  Government  of  National  Defen.se.     I.  E.  Lamy. 
Contemi)orary  Poets  and  Poetry  in  Germany.    J.  Thoret. 
Manning  as  a  Catholic  (1851-1892).     F.  de  Pressen.se. 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Dubarry.    P.  de  Nolaic. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 
May  1. 
The  Moderate  Party  ;  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Ought  to  Be. 
The  Division  of  Africa.— II.     Explorations.    G.  Hanotaux. 
An  English  Novelist ;  Robert  Sherard.    H.  ReVjeli. 
1815-1816.    Portraits.     Baron  d'Hau.ssez. 
Fashions  in  Art  and  Literature.    H.  Hallays. 

May  15. 
The  Soul  of  a  Traveler.    Prince  Henri  of  Orleans. 
Some  Youthful  Recollections.    Munkacsy. 
The  X  Rays  and  Surgery.    P.  Delbet. 

The  Truth  About  the  Abbe  Provost's  Death.    H.  Harrissee 
The  Champs  de  Mars  Salon.    Ary  Renan. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 
May  1. 
Automatic  Carriages.    A.  Pitres. 
The  Roumanian  Press.    Prof.  Jonnesco  Gion. 

May  15. 
English  Traps.    Marquis  R.  Paulucci  di  Carboli. 
The  Czech  Literary  Movement.    F.  V.  Krejci. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 

May  2. 
Alphonse  Guerin.    Paul  Reclus. 
Madagascar  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.    A.  Grandidier. 

May  9. 
The  Recent  Bolis  at  Madrid.    S.  Meunier. 
The  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  1881-1895. 

May  16. 
The  Roentgen  Rays  and  the  New  Photography.    E.  Bonty. 

May  23. 
The  Polyzoic  Conception.    Yves  Delage. 
The  Notation  of  Colors  in  Japan.    A.  Arrivet. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.     May. 

Production  Under  Socialism.    Jean  Jaures. 
Landed  Property  in  Java.     Rienzi  (Van  Kol). 
Integral  Socialism  and  Marxism.    Georges  Renard. 
The  Economic  Condition  of  the  Russian  Peasants.    E.  Ru- 
banovitch. 


OTHER   EUROPEAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nuova  Antologia. — Rome. 
May  1. 
A  New  Phase  of  Ecclesiastical  Politics.    R.  de  Cesare. 
The  Sicilian  School  of  Poetry.     F.  Torracca. 
Historical  Materialism  and  the  State.     Continued.     C. 
Ferraris. 

May  16. 
The  Dabormida  Family.    E.  Pinchia. 
Two  Years  of  Finance.     A.  Salandra. 
The  Hungarian  Millenium.    D.  Carraroli. 

Rassegna  Nazionale. — Florence. 
May  1. 
Abandoned  Children.    C.  Barri. 
Liberal  Catholics.     G.  Riccardi. 
On  Behalf  of  Sicily.    Regulus. 

May  16. 
The  Art  of  Speech.    N.  Bardelli. 
Emigration. 
Cardinal  Galimberti.    G.  Grabinski. 


Espana  Moderna. — MadriC.    May. 

The  Salons  of  the  Countess  del  Monti  jo. 
Recollections  of  Becquer.    Miguel  S.  Oliver, 
The  Poetry  of  Spanish  Songs.    F.  Wolf. 

Revista  Contemporanea. — Madrid. 
April  30. 
Medina  del  Campo.    Victor  Balaguer. 

May  15. 
The  Future  of  the  Spanish- American  Nations.    L.  Barrios. 
A  New  View  of  Don  Quixote.     C  M.  Garcia. 

Revista  Brazileira. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 
No.  31. 
The  Supposed  Glaciation  of  Brazil.    Dr.  Branner. 

No.  32. 
Fetish  Animism  Among  the  Negroes  of  Bahia.     Dr.  Rod 

rigues. 
Final  Examinations  in  Germany.    Said  Ali. 
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THE  RRyiEU/  OF  REVIEWS. 


De  Gids. — Amstordani.     i\Iay. 
A  Theory  of  Smolls.     Dr.  H.  Zwtiiirtlt'iniiktn'. 
The  Origin  of  tho  Numo  of  tlio  Isliuul  of  Celobos.    A.  Wich- 
nitinn. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— Huarlem.     May. 
Ahyssinia.    J.  P.  Niorinoyer. 
Tho  State  and  Law  of  Proi)erty.     M.  W.  F.  Troub. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm.    No.  3. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.     C.  A.  St.  Bille. 

The  Rontgen  Rays.     Svante  Arrhenius. 

The  Story  of  Moiidre's  "  Tartuffe."    Kristofifor  Nyrup. 

Dreams  Among  the  Indians.    U.  Sverdrnp. 
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Unless  otherwise  specified  all  i-eferences  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 
For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  128. 


Aberdeen,  J.  A.  Bhu'k,  Scots,  May. 
Achill  Island,  M.  B.  Patisson,  TB. 
Africa  : 

Impressions  of  South  Africa— II.,  James  Bryce,  CM. 

Recent  Progress  in  C^entral  Africa,  C.  J.  Laflin,  MisR. 

South  Africa,  H.  O.  Arnold -Forster,  NatR. 

Two  Years  in  Rhodesia,  L.  Dccle,  NatR. 

Early  Days  in  Rhodesia,  Lady  H.  Paulet,  NewR. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Empire,  WR. 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Transvaal,  FR. 

True  Motive  and  Reason  of  Jameson's  Raid,  G.  S.  Fort,  NC. 

Work  of  the  Chartered  Company,  E.  Dicey,  FR. 

The  New  South  Africa,  B.  Worsfold,  LH. 

The  Alarm  in  Matabeleland,  John  Willoughby,  NewR. 

Mashonaland,  Bishop  Gaul,  SunH. 

The  Highlands  of  Natal,  Emile  McMaster.  CR. 

The  Congo  State,  Captain  Saulsbury,  USM. 
Air  We  Breathe,  The^IX.,  S.  Dunham,  Chaut. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska,  Robert  Stein.  RR. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska— II.,  F.  Funston,  BRec. 
Alhambra,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the,  Elizabeth  Pennell, 

CM. 
Andover,  Historic,  Annie  S.  Downs,  NEM. 
A.  P.  A.,  Power  and  Policy  of  the.  W.  H.  J.  Tray  nor,  NAR. 
Arabian    Poetry    of    the  Days  of    Ignorance,  W.  S.  Blunt, 

NewR. 
Arbitration  : 

International  Arbitration,  John  B.  Moore,  NW. 

Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  J.  R.  Tucker,  LAH. 
Architecture  : 

The  Sky-Scrapers  of  Rome,  R.  Lanciani,  NAR. 

Domestic  Architecture  of  Washington  City,  EngM. 

Architecture  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  Mary  A.  Fanton, 
Dem. 
Armenia  : 

The  Martyrdom  of  Armenia,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  MisR. 

Armenia's  Impending  Doom  :  Our  Duty,  M.  M.  Manga- 
sarian,  F. 
Armies :       \ 

Our  Cavalt-y  in  Mexico,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  B.  Lane,  US. 

Has  Our  Army  Grown  with  Our  Empire  ?  Lieut. -Col.  Adye, 
NC. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Letters  <»»f .  Milton  Reed,  NW. 
Art  and  Life,  Vernon  Lee,  CR. 

Astronomy  :  The  Planet  Saturn,  Sir  R.  Ball,  Str,  May. 
Athens,  A  Visit  to,  William  C.  Doane,  Harp. 
Athletics  :  The  Olympic  Games,  FR. 

Australia,  Convicts  and  Bushrangers  in,  T.  W.  Knox,  Cos. 
Authors,  Duties  of.  D,  June  1. 
Balfour,  Mr.,  and  His  Critics,  T.  R.  Slicer,  NW. 
Balkans,  In  the,  Henry  Norman,  Scrib. 
Block  Island,  Impressions  of,  G.  M.  Hyde,  MidM. 
Banking  : 

The  Banks  and  Sound  Money,  GMag. 

History  of  Banks  of  Issue,  GMag. 

Agricultural  Banks,  CRev.,  April. 

See  contents  of  Bank. 
Bathe,  When  and  How  to,  Cyrus  Edson,  LHJ. 
Bicycling  : 
The  Invasion  of  the  Bicycle  :  Athens,  T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  O. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel,  O. 

Military  Cycling  Through  the  Dakotas.  O. 

The  Reign  of  the  Bicycle,  Dem. 

A  Canadian  Bi(;ycle  in  Europe— III.,  CanM. 
Bideford  Bay,  Mac. 
Birds  : 

Protective  Resemblance  in  Nests  and  Eggs,  K. 

Ravens  in  Somersetshire,  W.  H.  Jxidson,  Long. 

The  ••  Bird  of  the  Musical  Wing,"  Olivt^  T.  Miller,  AM. 

Our  Southern  Mocker,  I.  W.  Blake,  APS. 
Bimetallism  a  (Compromise,  D.  Strange,  AMC. 
Brontl^,  ( Charlotte,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  C.  K.  Shorter,  Bkman. 
Pjfownson,  Orestes,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  AM. 
Buddliisin  : 

Stories  of  th<»  Buddha's  Fornu^r  Births,  WR. 

Nirni  (Centuries  of  HiiddluHui     III.,  I'\  B.  Shawe,  MisR. 
Burns,  Robert,  aixl  tin*  ( 'liurch,  Fi-e(*|{. 
BuHlirangiirH,  (ConvictH  and,  in  Australia,  T.  W.  Knox,  Cos. 


Byron  and  Wordsworth,  A.  Brandl,  Cosmop. 
Califoi'nica  : 
Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra— II.,  OM. 
Oakland  and  Alameda  County,  Cecil  Hammerton,  OM. 
The  Growth  of  La  Fiesta  in  (jalifornia,  Mabel  Craft,  Bost^ 
Canada : 

The  Strong  Men  of  Canada,  E.  M.  Smith,  MM. 

Canadian  Historical  Exhibition,  1897,  CanM. 

The  Guananiche  and  its  Canadian  Environment,  Harp. 

Canadian  Feeling  Toward  the  United  States,  D.  C.  Scott. 
Bkman. 
Carriages  Without  Horses,  J.  Munro,  CFM. 
Cartier,  Jacques,  Hunting  for,  Kate  W.  Yeigh,  CanM. 
Catholic  Church  :  Founding  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  Cosmop. 
Celsus,  The  First  Pagan  Critic  of  Christianity,  A. 
Celt,  The  American,  and  His  Critics,  W.  Lecky,  (JW. 
Champagne,  G.  Harley,  CR. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Teaching,  E.  D.  Jones,  CRev,  April. 
Chanty  Organization  Societies,  True  Aim  of,  F. 
Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  J.  J.  Jusserand,  NC. 
Children  :  The  Holocaust  of  Infants,  E.  S.  Galbraith,  FreeR. 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  Symposium  on  the,  HomR. 
Chui'ch  Union,  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical,  NatR. 
Churches  :  Duddingston  Church,  Edinbxirgh.  Scots. 
Cincinnati,  The  Society  of  the,  M.  Benjamm,  Chaut. 
City  Government  in  St.  Louis,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
Civil  War,  Patriotic  Societies  of  the,  M.  Benjamin,  MM. 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  the  Workingman,  E.  Walsh,  AMC. 
Coaches  and  Carriages,  C.  F.  Yonge.  Ata. 
Coal,  Anthracite— IV.,  William  Griffith,  BRec. 
Coast  Defense,  Our— IV.,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Frye,  Bost. 
Cobden,  Richard,  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Cosmop. 
Collecting  Fads,  W.  Roberts,  TB. 
College    Organization    and    Government,    C.    F.    Thwine. 

EdRNY. 
Colorado,  In  the  Grand  Canon  of  the,  Edith  S.  Tupper,  FrL. 
Colorado,  The  Situation  in,  L.  R.  Ehrich,  YR. 
Compassion,  Evolution  of,  Mona  Caird,  WR. 
Compressed  Air  for  Street  Railroads.  CCasM. 
Conservative  Party  :  Our  Neglected  Tories,  H.  D.  Traill,  FR. 
Convicts  and  Bushrangers  in  Australia,  T.  W.  Knox,  (3os. 
Criminal  Jurisprudence,  I.  L.  Wistar,  Lipp. 
Criminal  Suggestion,    Posthyi)notic   and,  W.   R.  Newbold, 

APS. 
Cuba  :  Industrial  Cuba,  GMa^. 

Dancing  :  The  Mcxiui  Snake  Dance,  Lue  E.  Teters,  G. 
Davenant,  Sir  William,  R.  M.  Johnston,  R. 
Deluge,   The  Biblical  Account  of  the— II.,  J.   W.   Dawson, 

HomR. 
Democracy,  The  Peril  of  0\\\\  Albert  Matthews,  BA. 
Democracy,  Promises  of  :  Have  They  Been  Fulfilled  ?   F. 
Democracy,  Las  Casas  and  the,  C.  C'  Starbuck,  NW. 
Democratization  of  England,  The,  T.  Davidson,  F. 
Drawing,  Talks  on  Elementary— VIII.,  E.  M.  Hallo  well,  A  A. 
Dreams  and  Their  Mvsteries,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  NAR. 
Dogs  :  Dandy  Dogs,  W.  G.  FitzGerald,  Str,  May. 
Duelling  Craze,  Karl  Blind,  NewR. 
Editors,  NatR. 
Education  : 

Work   of  the  London   School  Boiird,   T.   J.   Macnamara, 
EdRNY. 

Possible  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools,  J.  H.  Blodgett. 
EdRNY. 

Co-ordination  of  Our  Educational  Institutions.  APS. 

Compulsory  Education,  Clara  de  Grattenreid,  LAH. 

The  Education  Bill.  CR  ;  N(^  ;  WR. 

A  Glimpse  of  Anu>rican  Schools,  Alict*  Zimmern,  LH. 
Egy])t  :  Justice  to  Kgypt,  Lord  Farrer,  NatR. 
Es'Vpt  and  Palestine,  On  Ft>(>t  in— I.,  N.  Tjernagel,  MidM. 
Election  of  Senators  by  Poi>ular  Vote,  J.  11.  Mih-hell,  F. 
lOltM-tricity  : 

ITudtM-^ound  KltH'trical  S^M•vic^^  J.VES,  April. 

EU*«'tric  (^urriMit  Supply  from  (\»ntnil  .Stations,  CasAI. 
Emigi-ants  tt>  America,  Engliah,  B.  M.  Goiulsall,  Nv.\ 
JOngland  : 

Tlio  Dtsmocrati/.atiou  of  England,  T.  Davidson,  V. 

I<'nglan<rs  Coloniiil  lOinpirc,  1  liinnis  Th vior,  N.\K, 
l<iVt>lnt  ion.  Tlll^  l.imits  of,  IJ.  H.  llowison.  \V. 
Fasliion,  Foot  prints  of,  Mrs.  I'urr,  PMM. 
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Fiimnco  : 

Dcciinul  (^)inll^r(>  f'')r  (Iroat  Britain,  H.  W.  BronjfhfoTi    WK. 
N«iw  TiiX(^s  and  ()!(l  Oikvs,  CJ. 

Tlu'  Tj('hs(U*  'Pi'adc'H  :  Made  in  (lontiany,  Nt'wTt. 
Filtration  oi'  CUty  VVat«u'  Sui)|)li(>H,  K.  F.  Sniitii,  San. 
Financial  : 

Tli(<  Monetary  Problem,  \i.  (i.  McPlnirHon,  Al'S. 

Loans  of  i\w  iTiiit(>d  Staters,  HankNY. 

Private  and  Public  Debt  in  the  United  Stat(-H.  HankNY. 
FoKaz-zarro,  Antonio  (.onite  d»^  (Jnlx^rnat is,  (losmop. 
Folk-Tjorc^  Ex  Cathdra.  M.  May. 
Food,  'V\w  Peol)l(^'s,  RK. 

Fi'anco-linssian  Alliance,  Th(\  Pi(>rre  de  Coiilxu'tin,  KR. 
French  Literature,  CnrnMit,  Edmund  (Josse,  Cosmop. 
Frog's  and  Their  Uses,  R.  W.  Sliuleldt,  APS. 
Fuller,  Margaret,  Elsie  Rhodes,  Tli. 
Future  Tjifo  and  (\)ndition  of  Man  Therein— VL,  NAR. 
Gait,  John,  Novels  of.  Black. 

Gard«>nin^  :  My  (^ardenin^j:,  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  BA. 
Cieojrraphical  Description  of  the  British  Islands,  K. 
German  Struggle  for  Liberty,  The— XXXIX.,  P.  Bigelow 

Harp. 
Gorelovka,  Oueen  Lukeria  of,  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Harp. 
Goethe,  E.  W.  Dowden,  Cosmop. 
Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay,  PMM. 
Grant  as  a  Colonel,  James  L.  Crane,  McCl. 
Gravity,  Centre  of,  of  the  Earth,  W.  II.  Shock,  US. 
Greece  :  The  Olympic  Era  of  the  Greeks,  J.  Gennadius,  EI. 
Green,  Matthew,  Mac. 

Greenwood,  Frederick,  Gossiping  Reflections  of,  NatR. 
Hardy's  (Thomas)  "  Jude  the  Obscure,"  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  FR. 
Harem,  The  Ladies  of  the,  Eugene  Duerr,  FrL. 
Harvard,  The  Founding  of,  Sarah  B.  Kenyon,  GMag. 
Harvard  Presidents.  A  Group  of,  E.  E.  Hale,  HGM. 
Heine,  Heinrich,  Alexander  Small,  Scots, 
Heraldry,  Everard  Green.  NC. 
Hirsch,  Baron,  Arnold  White,  EI. 
Hobson  on  Poverty,  W.  H.  Mallock,  CR. 

Homicides  in  America,  How  to  Arrest  the  Increase  of,  NAR. 
Horses  :    Evolution  of   the  Trotting  Horse— II.,  H.  Busby, 

Scrib. 
Hotel,  Conducting  a  Great.  J.  G.  Speed,  LHJ. 
Housing.  The  Economics  of  Improved,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  YR. 
Howe's  (Lord)  Mission  to  Pacify  the  Colonies,  P.  L.  Ford,  AM. 
Hunt,  Leigh.  F.  W.  Cornish,  TB. 
Hymn.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  ?  SunM. 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  F.  Sarcey,  Cosmop. 
[llustrating.  Newspaper,  F.  C.  Clarke,  AI. 
Immigration  : 

Restriction  of  Immigration,  Francis  A.  Walker,  AM. 

Immigration  from  Italy,  Joseph  H.  Senner,  NAR. 

Immigration  Into  the  United  States,  BankNY. 
Immortality  :  The  Future  Life,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NAR. 
Income  Tax  Decision,  The,  J.  K.  Beach,  Y'R. 
Indians  : 

Civilizing  the  American  Indian,  Ruth  Shaflfnev,  Chaut. 

The  Moqui  Snake  Dance,  Lue  E.  Teters,  G. 
Ireland  :  The  Irish  Land  Bill  of  the  Salisbury  Government, 

FR. 
Irrigation  :  See  contents  of  lA. 
Italy  : 

Men  and  Manners  in  Florence.  C. 

Old  Lombard  and  Venetian  Villas,  Vernon  Lee,  Cosmop. 
Jackson,  Sheldon,  Alaska's  Apostle  and  Pioneer,  John  Eaton, 

RR. 
Japan  : 

Prospective  Influence  upon  the  Inatistries  of  America,  OM. 

The  English  Language  in  Japan,  E.  W.  Clement,  D,  June  1. 

Sunrise  in  Japan,  Katharine  Tristram,  SunH. 

Prison  Reform  in  Japan.  W.  W.  Curtis,  MisH. 
Jay  Treaty,  The,  Elizabeth  B.  Johnston,  AMon. 
Jews :  * 

Emancipation  from  the  Jews,  NatR. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Growth  of  Jewish  Law— I.,  UBag. 
Keats  Manuscript,  A,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  F. 
Labor  : 

Labor  Legislation  in  the   United  States,  H.   G.   Wadlin, 
Chaut. 

Labor  and  the  Injunction,  Evans  Woollen,  YR. 

Labor  Unions  in  China,  W.  N.  Fong,  Chaut. 
Latitte,  Pierre.  Frederick  Harrison,  Cosmop. 
Lakes  :  How  the  Great  Lakes  Were  Built,  J.  V/.  Spencer, 

APS. 
Land  Lease  System,  The  Groningen,  J.  H.  Gore,  GMag. 
Landmarks,  H.  Macmillan,  SunH. 
Las  Casas  and  the  Democracy,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  NW. 
Law  and  Lawyers : 

See  also  contents  of  GBag. 

Legal  Luminaries  in  England,  S.  P.  Cadman,  Chaut. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  I.  J.  Wister.  Lipp. 

Miscarriages  of  Justice  in  England,  T.  Stanley  FroeR. 

Her  Majesty's  Judges,  Str,  May. 
Lawton,  Captain  Francis,  Black. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  J.  J.  Garnet.  FrL.  » 

Legislation  Movement,  Direct,  and  Its  Leaders.  \. 
Lexicography,  Shak(!ST)eare  in,  F.  H.  Teal,  D.  May  16. 
Lewis,  G.  Foulie,  Scots,  May. 
Liebknecht,  Wilhelm,  Edith  Sellers,  FR. 


Line, In,  AhrahfiMi,   I'he   Lit'.- of,  Ida  M.  'I'urbell,  M'-Cl, 
Lincl'H.  Jenny,  l-'ii-st  (-'oiicert  in  Aniericu,  Mum. 
Jjitenitnre  : 

Modern  Norwegiun  fvitcratMre     II..  B.  Bi/irriHoti,  F. 
Tlie  hecline  of  IJt.erai-y  TaHte,  Florenc<-  ifv  Ilobtson,  Fr<joR. 
Living  Together,  Art  of.  It.  F.  Horton,  SunM. 
London : 
Ij<»ndon'H  Great  Land  Ownc^rs,  i'^. 
London  Ri^visited,  W.  O'Brien,  CR. 
Mann,  Horac,  F.  W.  Parker,  EdRNY. 
Manning,  Cai-dinal,  St.  (Jeorge  Mivart,  NW. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  and  I'urcelTs  "  Life,"  NC  ;  Black. 
Maiiiage  :  How  Wfr  Marry,  Laura  B.  Cameron,  WR. 
Measles  :  Murder  Ijy  Measles,  V.  J.  Waldo,  NC. 
Medici,  l)uk(^  Alexander  dc;,  Mac. 

Mental  Cure  and  Its  Rcdation  to  Mod<!rn  Thought.  A. 
M<n-edith,  George,  Novrds  of,  Mary  W.  l^arsons,  TB. 
Metric  Syst(!m,  The,  H(!rb(!rt  Spencer,  APS. 
M(!xico  in  Mid-Winter,  Walt<;r  Clark,  A. 
Miruirals  of  the  United  States,  Minor,  D.  T.  Day,  EngM. 
Missions  : 

Relief  Work  at  Van,  Eastern  Turkey,  MisH. 

Foreign  Mi.ssions.  F.  Wilson,  FreeR. 
Modeling,  Practical  Lessons  in— I.,  W.  O.  Partridge,  AI. 
Monoi)oly  and  the  Minr^s  (jf  Minn(*sota,  C.  J.  Buell,  A. 
Monroe  Doctrine  :  A  German  View  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

AMC. 
Montmartre  and  the  Sacred  Heart,  J.  M.  Kiely,  CW. 
Moore,  Thomas,  E.  L.  Arnold,  Ata. 
Morocco  :  Tafilet,  CJ. 
Music  : 

See  also  contents  of  Mus. 

Music  in  America— XIV.,  R.  Hughes,  G. 

The  Isolation  of  Music.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  F. 
Music  Hall  Art,  The  Higher,  G.  Mortimer,  FreeR. 
Mutual  Aid  Among  Ourselves,  Prince  Kraijotkin.  NC. 
Nansen's  "  Throwing  Stick,"  John  Murdoch,  APS. 
Natural  Requital,  Norman  Pearson,  NC. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of— XX.,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Reminiscences  of,  at  St.  Helena,  US. 
Navies  : 

A  Naval  Utopia— Admiral  Fournier's  Ideal,  Black. 

Naval  AVarfare  in  I89tj,  Owen  Hall,  Lipp. 
New  England,  Environment  and  Man  in.  N.  S.  Shjiler,  NAR. 
Newspaper,  The  Daily,  J.  T.  Clark,  CanM. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  Absence  of  Facts  about  the,  EngM. 
Nordau's  "  Degeneration,"  Vernon  Lee,  FR. 
Normandy  :  Caen,  C. 

Norwegian  Literature,  Modern— II.,  B.  Bjornson,  F. 
Olympic  Games  :  See  under  Athletic. 
Opium  Eating,  CH. 
Orient,  The  : 

The  Money  of  the  Far  East,  G.  Peel,  NatR. 

Russia  and  England  in  the  Far  East,  FR. 
Parliament,  The  British  :  The  New  Obstruction,  Black. 
Peace,  The  Safeguards  of.  Considered,  F.  Greenwood,  Cos- 
mop. 
Pearls  and  Pearl  Hunitng  in  Scotland,  GM. 
Peat  Fuel  in  Germany,  Louis  Stern,  CasM. 
Persia  :  On  Things  Persian,  J.  C.  Wills,  FR. 
Persia,  Shah  of.  Assassination  of,  E.  G.  Browne,  NewR. 
Photography  : 

Description  of  the  Orchid  Photographs.  K. 

See  also  contents  of  AP  ;  PA  :  PB  :  PT  ;  WPM. 
Phrenology,  The  Revival  of.  J.  M.  Robertson,  FreeR. 
Physical  Geography  :  Waves,  V.  Cornish,  K. 
Pillory  and  Cart's  Tail,  F.  Watt,  NewR. 
Plants,  Intelligence  of.  J.  Carter  Beard,  FrL. 
Poe.  Edgar  Allan,  Charles  Whibley.  NewR. 
Poetry  of  Pope,  The  Reflective.  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomR. 
Political  Obligation,  On,  E.  V.  Raynolds.  Y^R. 
Poorhouse.  A  Month  in  an  English,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  NEM. 
Pope,  Reflective  Poetry  of,  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomR. 
Portraiture  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War — II.,  Bkman 
Potter,  Bishop,  as  an  Arbitrator.  GMag. 
Presidential  Conventions,  Humor  and  Pathos  of,  J.  B.  Bishop, 

CM. 
Prisons  : 

Women  in  Prison,  Tighe  Hopkins,  CFM. 

Prison  Reform  in  Japan,  W.  W.  Curtis,  MisH. 
Profit  Sharing,  Washington  Gladden,  LAH, 
Progress  :  Why  Progress  is  by  Leaps,  George  lies,  APS. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade,  Cosmop  ;  FR. 
Quakers,  The  Free,  Mary  C.  Emerson,  AMon. 
Radical  Party,  Old  and  New,  Mac. 
Railways :    Fruits   of   Fraudulent   Railroad    Management, 

EngM. 
Religions  of  the  World  :  The  Incarnation,  W.  W.  Peyton,  CR.. 
Rings  :  The  Frangipani  Ring,  Linda  Villari,  CR. 
Romances  of  the  Century,  PM^Nt. 
Roentgen  Ravs  :  USM  :  K  :  PMM. 
Rosewaters,  'the,  and  the  "  Bee  "  of  Omaha,  RR. 
Rossetti,  D.  G.,  Letters  of— II..  George  B.  Hill,  AM. 
Rowing  :  The  Essential  in  Rowing,  R.  H.  Dana,  HGM. 
Royal  Society,  Rise  of,  H.  Rix,  LH. 
Royalty.  A  .Study  of,  Oiiida.  F. 
Russia  and  England  in  the  Far  East.  FR. 
Russia,  Nicholas  II.,  The  Czar  of,  RR. 
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Russia,  Czar  Nicholas  II.,  Coi'ouation  of,  Str,  May. 
St.  Hilaire,  Barthelemy,  Jauet  Ross,  Cosmop. 
St   Louis  : 

This  Year's  Convontion  City,  Alliort  Shaw,  RR. 

Citv  (Tovi'i-uuit'iit  iu  St.  Louis,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
St.  Mary's  Kirkyard,  In,  Border  Couutry,  W.  L.  Paige  Cox, 

TB. 
Sand,  George,  aud  P.  Buh)z,  Cosmop. 
Sanitation  :  Rivers  vs  Sewers,  GM. 
Sargent  and  His  Painting,  W.  A.  Coffin,  CM. 
Sciotheistie  Theory,  J.  P.  Gihuour,  FreeR. 
Sculpture,  The  American  (iirl  in,  Isabell  McDougall,  LHJ. 
Sheridan,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NC. 
Shorthand  :  See  contents  of  SJ  ;  Sten. 
Silver  Question  : 

The  Law  of  the  Silver  Question,  OM. 

The  Outlook  for  Silver,  Otto  Arendt,  NAR. 
Soc-ial  Ref»>rm,  The  Church  and,  CW. 
Social  Reform.  R.  A.  Law,  WR. 
Social  Structure  of  a  Western  Town— VI.,  A.  W.  Dunn,  CRev, 

April. 
Sociology,  General  and  Criminal,  C.  R.   Henderson,  CRev, 

April. 
Slaves,  Black,  Red,  White  and  Mixed,  J.  A.  Mooney,  R. 
Spain  : 

The  Capital  of  Spain,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Cos. 

The  Royal  Household  of  Spain.  A.  B.  DeGuerville,  Dem. 
Steel  Forgings,  Making,  in  America,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  CasM. 
Stendhal— II.,  F.  T.  Cooper,  Bkman. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.  : 

Vailima  Table  Talk— II.,  Isobel  Strong,  Scrib. 

Stevenson's  Life  in  Samoa.  E.  A.  Fletcher,  Dem. 

Stevenson's  "  Weir  of  Hermi.ston,"  Sidney  Colvin,  Cosmop. 

Stevenson  at  Gretz,  Mrs.  C.  F.  McLean,  MidM. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  : 

Reminiscences  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — VII.,  McCl. 

Mrs.  Stowe  at  Eighty  -five,  R.  Burton.  LHJ. 
Stuart,  Mary,  Beauty  of,  Emily  B.  Stone,  G. 
Subterranean  River  Midroi,  Paul  Raymond,  APS. 
Suburban  Homes.  R.  C.  Sturgis,  Cos. 
Suggestion.    Posthypnotic   and  Criminal,  W.   R.   Newbold, 

APS. 
Summer  Resorts  : 

Our  Great  Summer  Playground,  MM. 


Where  Summer  Days  Swiftly  Fly,  Dem. 
Sunday  Opt^ning.  Present  Position  of,  WR. 
Symonds,  John  Addington,  Frederic  Harrison,  NC. 
Taxation,  Principles  of— V.,  David  A.  Wells,  APS. 
Telegrai)hic  Isolation,  Our,  P.  A.  Hurd,  CR. 
Telegra])h  Monoi)oly,  The— VI.,  Frank  Parsons,  A. 
Tenny.son's  Idyl  of  Guinevere,  P.  Cameron,  CW. 
Territorial  Extension,  The  Fallacy  of,  W.  G.  Sumner,  F. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

Actress  a  Usurper  of  Man's  Prerogative,  GM. 

The  Modern  Persian  Stage,  J.  Mew,  Fr. 
Theology,  Recent  Scientific,  H.  G.  Chapman,  BA. 
Theosophy,  Progress  of,  in  the  United  States,  NAR. 
Tragedy,  The  Genius  of,  W.  de  Wagstaffe,  FrL. 
Trinitarianism,  New  England,  Levi  L.  Paine,  NW. 
Turkey  :  Letters  on  Turkey,  Mrs.  F.  Max  Muller,  Long. 
Twain,  Mark.  Portraits  of,  McCl. 
Typhoid  Fever,  Cincinnati  Water  Supply  and,  San. 
United  States  : 

America  as  a  Power,  A,  Maclure,  NC. 

Relations  Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
NatR. 

This  Country  of  Ours— VI.,  B.  Harrison,  LHJ. 
University  Settlement  Movement,  The,  GMag. 
War,  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Cos. 

Washingtons,  The,  in  Official  Life,  Anne  H.  Wharton,  lapp. 
Washington's  Ancestors,  Julia  W.  Fontaine,  AMon. 
Washington   City,    Domestic    Architecture   of,    G.    Brown, 

EngM. 
Waste  CJ 

Water  as  Food  and  Drink,  T.  G.  Allan,  Chaut. 
Wealth,  The  Social  Function  of,  CRev,  April. 
Webster,  Daniel,  W.  C.  Todd,  GBag. 
Women  : 

Benefit  to  Women  of  Suffrage,  AMC. 

Education  of  Women  in  Turkey,  Mary  M.  Partick,  F. 

Industrial  Art  Schools  for  Women,  Mary  A.  Fanton,  G. 

Open  Air  Gymnasium  for  Women,  Kate  G.  Wells.  Bost. 

Woman  in  Business.  Mary  E.  J.  Kelley,  Lipp. 

"Woman  and  the  Ballot,  Alice  B.  Tweedy,  APS. 

Women  in  Athletics,  Dem. 
Wordsworth  and  Byron,  A.  Brandl,  Cosmop. 
Zola's  "  Rome,"  Emile  Faguet,  Cosmop. 
Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used    in    the    Index, 


AP. 

American    Amateur    Photog- 

ER. 

rapher. 

Ed. 

AHReg. 
AHR. 

American  Historical  Register. 
American  Historical  Review. 

EdRL. 

AMC. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

EdRNY^ 

AAPS. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

'  Political  Science. 

EngM. 

AJS. 

American  Journal  of   Sociol- 

EI. 

ogy- 

FR. 

AMou. 

American  Monthly. 
Appleton's    Popular    Science 

F. 

APS. 

FreeR. 

Monthly. 

FrL. 

.A. 

Arena. 

GM. 

AA. 

Art  Amateur. 

G. 

AI. 

Art  Interchange. 

GBag. 

Ata. 

Atalanta. 

GMag. 

AM. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Harp. 

BA. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

HomR. 

BankL. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (London\ 

IJE. 

BankNY.  Bankers'     Magazine.      (New 

lA. 

York.) 

JAES. 

BW. 

Biblical  World. 

BSac. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

JMSL 

Black. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

BRec. 

Bond  Record. 

JPEcon. 

Bkman. 

Bookman.     (New  York). 

K. 

Bost. 

Bostonian. 

LHJ. 

CanM. 

Canadian  Magazine. 

LAH. 

CFM. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

LH. 

CasM. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Lipp. 

CW. 

Catholic  World. 

Long. 

CM. 

Century  Magazine. 

LuthQ. 

CJ. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

McCl. 

CRev. 

Charities  Review. 

Mac. 

Chaut. 

Chautauquan. 

Men 

CR. 

Contemporary  Review. 
Cornhili. 

MetM. 

C. 

MR. 

Cosmop. 

Cosmopolis. 

MidM. 

Cos. 

Cosmopolitan. 

MisH. 

Dem. 

DemorcHts  Family  Magazine. 

MisR. 

D. 

Dial. 

Mon. 

.DR. 

Dublin  Review. 

M. 

Edinburgh  Review, 

Education. 

Educational  Review.  (Lon- 
don;. 

Educational  Review.  (New 
York). 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Forum. 

Free  Review. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly 

Gentleman's  Magazine*. 

Godey's. 

Green  Bag. 

Gunton's  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Irrigation  Age. 

J'ournal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal  of  Political  Sconomy. 

Knowledge. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Ijongman's  Magazine. 

Liitheran  Quarterly. 

Mc( 'lure's  Magazine. 

Macmillan'.s  Magazine. 

INIcnorah  Monthly. 

Metaphysical  Miigazine. 

INh'tliodist  Review. 

INlidland  Monthly. 

Mi.^sionary  H(>rald. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Monist. 

Month. 


MI. 

MM. 

Mus, 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OD. 

O. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 


QJ] 


Econ. 


QR- 
RR. 
R. 

San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

SunH. 

SunM. 

TB. 

US. 

LTSM. 

WR 

WPM. 


YR. 


Monthly  Illustrator. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Our  Day. 

Outing. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Rosary. 

Sanitarian. 

Schov>l  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand  INlagazine. 

Students'  Ji>urnal. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Temple  Bar. 

Unitcil  St^rvit'e. 

UnittHl  StM'vice  Magazine 

'SVestininster  Review. 

Wil.si»n's  l*hotographio  Ma^ra 
zinc. 

Yale  Review. 


[It  has  boon  found  no(;es.sary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  ]>ubli.shed  in  the  EiigUsh  language 
loading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  m>)re  important  articles  in  the  other  luatfazlnos.) 
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The  Late  William  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts. 

Froutispieco. 
The  Progress  of  the  World — 


A  Sch()t)]iuaster  and  his  Scholars 
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im    ter   -"^^^^"^  ^^^  years  ago  there  appeared 
and  in     Chicago    a    little    book    entitled 

His  Scholars.  ..  Coin's  Financial  School."  Its  author 
was  a  certain  Mr.  Harvey,  at  that  time  unknown  to 
fame.  Mr.  Harvey's  fame,  however,  is  now  secure 
enough.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  may  not  be  enshrined 
in  the  American  pantheon,  and  as  a  monetary  scien- 
tist and  publicist  his  reputation  may  prove  only 
ephemeral.  But  as  a  disturber  of  old  parties,  a  path- 
finder where  political  issues  were  mixed  and  mazy, 
an  agitator  with  a  genius  for  exposition  so  great  as 
to  sway  public  opinion  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Harvey  has  made  it  certain  and  inevi- 
table that  his  name  must  be  forever  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  political 
history  of  his  country.  Never  since  1860, ^perhaps 
it  might  be  true  to  say  that  not  even  then,  or  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  political  life, — has  there  been 
-a  great  party  gathering  comparable,  for  intensity  of 
feeling,  for  concentration  of  purpose,  for  superiority 
to  mere  personal  aims  or  to  mere  traditional  party 
prejudices,  and  for  genuine  fervor  in  behalf  of 
specific  proposals  touching  public  policy,  with  the 
recent  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago.  What 
had  happened  to  make  this  convention  so  totally 
different  in  all  its  characteristics  from  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  held  four  years  before  in  the  same 
city  ?  Several  very  important  things,  doubtless, 
had  conspired  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
leadership  and  spirit  of  the  Democratic  party;  but 
it  may  w^ell  be  claimed  that  as  a  precipitant  and  a 
crystallizing  reagent  nothing  else  was  half  so 
effective  as  the  entry  of  Mr.  Harvey  with  his  little 
yellow-covered  book. 

The  Fertile     '^^^^  country  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity 

Soil  and  profound  discontent.  In  1888  it  had 

of  Discontent.    ^.^^^^  ^^^  Republicans  a  mandate,  and 

they  had  made  use  of  their  brief  lease  of  power  to 
enact  the  McKinley  tariff  law  and  the  so-called  Sher- 
man silver  purchase  act.  The  Democrats  thereupon 
raised  a  great  outcry  against  the  McKinley  bill,  and 
frightened  the  country  into  condemning  it  before  it 
had  been  tried  at  all.  The  silver  purchase  act,  which 
was  confidently  expected  to  stiffen  the  price  of  silver 
and  thus  to  make  international  bimetallism  more 
feasible  and  probable,  proved  utterly  disappointing. 
The  price  of  silver  kept  falling  continually,  while 


Courtesy  of  the  Bookman. 

MR.    W.    H.    HARVEY, 

Author  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School." 

international  bimetallism,  as  a  practical  affair, 
seemed  to  be  coming  no  nearer  to  a  consummation. 
Republican  policies  had  not  pleased  the  country,  and 
the  Democrats  were  put  into  full  power  by  the  elec- 
tion of  1892.  There  followed  a  repeal  of  the  silver 
purchase  act,  and  we  were  left  upon  a  square 
gold  standard, — with  the  necessity,  however,  of 
keeping  ourselves  able  to  redeem  in  gold  on  demand 
a  great  outstanding  mass  of  currency.  Feeling 
themselves  compelled  for  consistency's  sake  to  get 
rid  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  Democrats  enacted 
the  Wilson- Gorman  tariff  with  its  income-tax  ap- 
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pendago,  which  was  certainly  worse  in  many  of  its 
features  than  the  McKinley  bill  had  been,  while 
cominj^  under  the  fatal  condemnation  of  being 
nne([ual  to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
public  revenue.  The  lack  of  revenue  made  it 
necessary  for  the  administration  to  draw  upon  the 
gold  redemption  fund  for  the  payment  of  current 
bills;  and  the  state  of  the  commercial  exchanges 
between  Europe  and  America  made  it  profitable  for 
Wall  street  to  offer  greenbacks  at  the  treasiiry  in 
order  to  secure  gold  for  foreign  shii)ment.  The 
combined  necessity  for  money  to  pay  the  current 
bills  and  for  gold  to  maintain  the  redemi)tion  fund 
caused  the  administration  to  sell  successive  large 
blocks  of  interest -bearing  securities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  free  sil- 
^of  %fuer"     ^'^^*    majority   in  the    Senate   believed 

that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought 
to  pay  out  silver  as  lawful  coin  and  money  of  re- 
demption, and  also  believed  that  the  government's 
accumulated  silver  bullion, — known  as  the  "  seign- 
iorage," and  representing  the  nominal  profits  on  the 
silver  bought  under  the  Sherman  act, — shoukl  be 
coined  and  placed  in  the  treasury  to  pay  public 
obligations.  The  administration  stood  like  a  rock 
against  the  views  of  the  free-silver  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  was  sustained  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Meanwhile,  the  position 
of  silver  in  the  bullion  market,  though  comparatively 
steady,  was  not  improving.  The  amount  of  silver 
contained  in  a  standard  silver  dollar  was  worth, 
when  bought  for  other  uses  in  the  open  metal 
market,  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  cents.  It  would 
not  have  seemed,  on  general  principles,  at  all  a 
hopeful  or  favorable  time  to  attempt  an  unqualified 
restoration  of  silver  to  the  place  it  had  nominally 
occupied  do.wn  to  1878,  when  in  law,  though  not  in 
familiar  usage,  the  silver  dollar  equally  with  the 
gold  dollar  had  been  a  full  monetary  standard.  Cer- 
tainly the  free-silver  debates  in  the  Senate  did  not 
avail  to  alter  public  opinion  extensively;  nor  was 
Washington,  in  point  of  fact,  the  centre  of  education 
and  influence  in  the  movement  which  at  length 
culminated  at  the  Chicago  convention.  The  real 
centre  of  education  and  influence  was  Mr.  Harvey 
with  his  little  book ;  and  if  there  was  any  conscious 
forethought  or  method  in  the  evolution  of  the  great 
wave  of  free  silver  enthusiasm  which  has  swept 
across  the  South  and  West,  it  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  presses  which  were  print- 
ing Mr.  Harvey's  books,  and  in  the  systematic  dis- 
semination of  copies  by  the  million  instead  of  the 
hundred  thousand. 


„.    ,  ,,,        So  far  as  the  question  of  silver,  pure  and 

Bimetallism       .        ,       .  ,  ... 

at  simple,  IS  (concerned,— apart  from  vague 

Low  Ebb.      iinrcist  and  general  discontent,  and  apart 

from  a  widespread  bc^lief  that  souhj  sort  of  monetary 

and  financial  re-forms  an^  needed, — there  has  never 

}>een  a  lime  since  the  l)attle  of  the  standiirds  began 


several  decades  ago  when  the  cause  of  silver  seemed 
so  hopeless  and  so  little  justified  by  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances as  it  seemed  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day, so  to  speak.  Our  readers  will  remember 
articles  lately  published  in  this  Review  upon 
the  enormous  recent  developnient  of  gold  produc- 
tion, and  the  undoubted  prospect  of  a  greatly 
increased  gold  output  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  chief  commercial  nations  had  of  late  seemed 
more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  the 
gold  standard  could  be  and  ought  to  be  maintained. 
The  bimetallists  of  Europe  were  trying  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  however,  in  spite  of  failure  to 
accomplish  practical  results,  and  they  were  almost 
unanimous  in  holding  that  free  coinage  of  silver  by 
the  United  States  alone  would  mean  nothing  but 
silver  monometallism,  and  would  absolutely  destroy 
all  prospect  of  international  bimetallism  at  least  for 
a  generation  The  outlook  for  silver  had  never 
been  so  discouraging.  The  Sherman  act  had  been 
repealed,  The  two  great  parties  were  both  commit  • 
ted  by  their  platforms  of  1892  to  the  maintenance  of 
every  dollar  issued  by  the  government  at  full  i)ar 
with  gold.  The  free-silver  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  Western  mining  camps  and  to  the 
Populists  of  the  sub-arid  belt.  Mi;  Cleveland's 
administration  was  congratulating  itself  that  it  had 
forever  vanquished  the  free-silver  forces,  had 
established  the  gold  standard  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dangerous  assault,  and  had  brilliantly  jireserved 
the  public  credit.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
who  would  have  supposed  that  out  of  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  an  api)arently  suppressed  fire  there 
should  suddenly  break  forth  a  new  and  almost  resist 
less  conflagration?  It  was  Mr.  Hirvey's  book  that 
rekindled  the  fire ;  and  when  the  silver  leaders  per- 
ceived the  greatness  of  the  opportunity,  they  did 
not  fail  to  fan  the  flames  and  the  fuel  was  only  too 
abundant  everywhere. 

Tu   D    ■  .^  nr^or^.i    The  tliues  have  been   verv  cruel 
The  Reuived  Gospel 

of  for  several  years,  and  Western  and 

"Sixteen  to  One-  g^^^^tliern  discontent  and  disheart 
enment  wanted  an  argument,  a  creed,  and  a  rallying 
cry.  "  Coin's  Financial  School "  furnished  the 
argument;  free  silver  sufficed  for  the  creed,  and 
"  Sixteen  to  One  "  became  the  cry.  For  the  moment, 
other  panaceas  were  forgotten,  and  men  ceased 
talking  about  free  state  banks  of  issue,  inter- 
convertible bonds,  sub- treasury  land  and  pnxl 
uce  banking  schemes,  and  the  various  otlu>r 
financial  specifics.  "  Sixteen  to  One "  was  on 
everybody's  tongue.  The  argument  in  its  essentials 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Silver  was  lawful  money  of 
"ultimate  redemption"  iip  to  1878.  and  is  held  ti> 
have  constitutional  sanction.  There  was  no  proper 
reason  for  demonetizing  it  in  1878.  and  such  action 
was  criminally  wrong.  The  value  of  silver  has  kept 
relatively  close  to  the  value  ot  staple  products  in 
general,  and  if  tlie  real  truth  \vt>re  p«*iveived  every 
one  would  understand   that,    instead  of    the  silver 
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From  a  new  photograph. 

GOV.    JOHN   P.    ALTGELD   OF   ILLINOIS,    THE   DOMINATOR   OF  THE   CONVENTION. 


lollar  having  declined  so  that  it  is  worth  only  fifty 
cents,  the  gold  dollar  has  in  fact  appreciated  until 
it  is  worth  about  two  hundred  cents.  Thus  the 
producer  must  raise  twice  as  much  wheat  or  corn  or 
cotton  to  pay  each  dollar's  indebtedness,  because 
with  silver  demonetized  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  constantly  increased.  Such  is  the  outline 
of  the  argument.  The  great  mass  of  Southern  and 
Western  free  silver  men  religiously  believe  that  this 
is  all  true.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  reopening 
of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  a 
just  and  righteous  act,  and  that  it  would  very  soon 
If  not  immediately  bring  about  an  equilibrium  be- 


tween gold  and  silver,  the  one  metal  advancing  and 
the  other  declining  in  the  bullion  market  until  they 
should  reach  a  fixed  level  at  the  ratio  established  by 
law. 
^.  .  To  call  these  men  repudiationists,  anarch- 
These  ists,  and  other  disagreeable  names  reflect- 
Siiuet  Men  ?  ^^^  npon  their  motives  and  their  honor,  is 
either  to  trifle  with  the  situation  or  else  totally  to 
misconstrue  it.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  for 
example,  which  reflects  the  extreme  gold  sentiment 
of  Wall  street  more  intimately  and  accurately  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  country,  began  the  campaign 
against  the  platform  and  candidates  of  the  Chicago 
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convention  by  constantly  referring;  to  the  convention 
itself  as  a  *"  mob  of  repudiators  "  and  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  candidate,  as  **  the  chief  of  ))latherskites. "  Tlie 
Post  of  July  10th  devoted  its  editorial  page  to  polit- 
ical discussion  of  which  the  keynote  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  sentence,  with  which  its  leading 
article  opened : 

The  Cliicago  convention  yesterday  evolved  its  chief 
(lenuigogue  in  the  person  of  William  J.  Bryan  of  Ne- 
braska, who  took  the  mob  of  repudiators  off  their  feet 
by  a  speech  of  forty-blatherskite  power. 

The  scenes  in  the  Chicago  convention  were  likened 
by  the  Post  to  the  opening  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution.  Day  after  day  the  Post  continued  to 
treat  the  silver  men  as  "anarchists,"  '*  repudia- 
tionists,"  >"  demagogues, "  and  "blatherskites." 
But  on  the  15th  its  editors  began  to  see  the  situation 
in  a  new  light,  as  witness  the  following  editorial 
remarks  in  condemnation  of  the  very  methods  to 
which  its  own  columns,  more  than  those  of  any  other 
paper,  had  been  devoted : 

What  is  needed  is  a  campaign  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  sound- money  men  nmst  not  stand  ofl"  and 
call  the  people  who  now  incline  to  favor  free  coinage 
anarchists,  blatherskites,  or  fools.  Thej^  must  recognize 
that  they  are  well-meaning  citizens,  who  have  been  de- 
luded, but  can  be  informed  and  converted.  The  Chi- 
cago convention  had  its  Altgeld  and  its  Tillman,  it  is 
true,  but  an  exceptionally  intelligent  Eastern  observer 
who  has  attended  these  national  gatherings  for  many 
years  testifies,  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
that  "  the  men  composing  the  convention  were  in  the 
main  representatives  of  an  honest  and  reputable  citizen- 
ship— men  more  accustomed  to  the  prayer-meeting  and 
the  church  than  to  the  barroom  and  the  club."  The 
Indianapolis  News,  an  independent  journal  which  sup- 
ports McKinley,  bore  witness  to  the  unusually  high 
character  of  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  Indiana 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  went  for  silver  with  a  sweep. 

Plain,  simple,  direct  speeches  and  newspaper  articles 
are  the  thing  needed.  People  must  be  told  what  the 
16  to  1  policy  really  means  ;  why  it  would  not  work 
well ;  wherein  lie  the  fallacies  of  the  pleas  on  the  silver 
side  ;  how  the  moral  issue  is  involved,  because  the  free- 
coinage  scheme  means  repudiation.  Work  of  this  sort 
should  be  begun  at  once  and  kept  up  until  election  day. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  be  safe.  The  Inter  Ocean  puts 
the  case  very  well  when  it  says: 

There  is  serious  work  to  be  done.  It  will  not  be 
done  by  making  fun  of  the  fifty- cent  dollar  or  b}'  cari- 
caturing Poi)uli8ts.  The  people  are  full  of  trouble. 
There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  distress  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  would  have  plenty  and  to  spare. 
They  are  looking  for  a  way  out  of  tlieir  trimbles,  and  if 
they  are  saved  from  the  demagogues,  it  mirst  be  by  sliow- 
ing  them  a  better  way  to  find  peace  and  ])ros-i)eritv  than 
is  offered  them  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Coli.seum  con- 
vention plan. 

The  men  who  carried  th<?  Chicago  plat 
"T,nhusiaTtt    *''*i'^'^  ^^'^^'®  (^oubtle.ss  affected  by  such  a 

wave  of  emotional  excitement  as  some- 
times sways  great  religious  gatherings,  but  they 
were  not  lunati(;sor  revolutionists.  They  were  self- 
respecting  American  citizens,  who  detest  anarchy, 
abhor  ro]»udiation,  and  occu])y  their  ])res<'ut  attitude 
with  tlie  clearest  con.sciciKU'S  and  strongest  convic 
tionH  that  have  swayed  their  political  action  at  any 


time  for  many  years.  Let  the  facts  be  fairly  faced 
and  told  The  moral  superiority  in  the  convention 
did  not  lie  with  the  masterful  politicians  of  the  Hill 
and  Whitney  type,  who  went  to  Cliicago  with  the 
impression  that  they  might  through  long  experience 
in  convention  management  divide  the  ranks  of  the 


SENATOR  WHITE   OF   CALIFORNIA, 

Permanent  Cliairman  of  the  Convention. 

free-silver  majority  and  secure  a  compromise  result. 
Against  the  earnestness,  openness,  and  almost  fanat- 
ical intensity  of  the  free-silver  majority,  the  calcu- 
lating politicians  were  simply  helpless.  The  silver 
men  had  gone  to  Chicago  to  control  the  convention 
in  the  interest  of  their  cause,  and  not  to  wrangle 
about  the  rival  claims  of  candidates.  The  great 
consideration  with  them  was  to  make  sure  of  the 
platform.  After  that  they  were  willing  to  trust  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  hour  for  a  standard-bearer. 
When  we  express  these  opinions  of  the  marvelous 
representation  at  Chicago  of  a  certain  type  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  lifted  to  the  height  of  an  almost 
matchless  enthusiasm  under  the  spell  of  an  idea 
passionately  entertained,  it  does  not  follow  for  a 
moment  that  we  consider  enthusiasm  \o  be  a  safe 
guide  in  tlie  field  of  monetary  science. 

r.    .  n v.  We  have  in  this  countrv  from  time 

Both  Sides  .  •    ,     ,  '      .  i    . 

Contending  Sincerely  imuiemorial  been  accustomeil  ti> 
for  Principle.  hear  protectionists  and  f rt»e  traders 
call  each  other  (n'ery  disagreeable  name,  from 
imbecile  to  liar  and  thief.  Vet  both  i-amps  are  full 
of  men  of  iutt>lligence,  honor,  sincerity,  and  pur«» 
patriotism.  Tht>  batthM)f  tlie  nuuietary  stnndanls. 
like  tlie  uevt^r-eudiug  taritf  batth\  dtMivtvs  its  stulv- 
boru  seriousness  Uo\\\  the  very  fait  that  the  men  on 
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l)()th  Hi(l(^s  aro,  with  miiniportaiit  (ixctipiioiiH,  .siiuun-o 
and  lionoHt.  If  thd  silver  inoii  W(!r(3  iiidofid  to  any 
great  extent  "  blatherskites,"  intentional  "  repudia- 
tionists,"  or  dangerous  "  anarcliists,"  th(5  country 
would  be  in  no  dani^er  from  thcnr  do(rtrines.  It  is 
only  when  good  men  hold  tenaciously  to  erroneous 
vitnvs  that  tliere  is  serious  danger  that  such  vi(?ws 
will  prevail.  The  belief  which  four-fifths  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis 
professed,  to  the  effect  that  the  welfares  of  all  classes 
in  our  country — capitalist  and  wage  earner,  farmer 
and  banker  alike — required  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  gold  standard,  was  and  is  an  honest  judg- 
ment, totally  uninfluenced  by  an  alleged  conspiracy 
of  institutions  or  personages  known  as  the  "  money 
I)ower. "  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  expressed 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  favor  of  removing  all  restrictions 
from  the  coinage  and  the  monetary  efficiency  of  the 
familiar  silver  dollar,  represents  a  conviction  as 
sincere  as  it  is  passionate  and  intense.  The  Eastern 
bankers,  university  professors,  and  gold- standard 
editors  who  call  Mr.  Bryan  a  ' '  blatherskite, ' '  and 
place  all  the  silver  leaders  of  the  West  and  South 
in  the  general  category  of  anarchists  and  dema- 
gogues, are  in  turn  making  the  situation  more 
difficult  by  their  mischievous  folly.    It  is  not  merely 


a  (pK'stion  of  good  manners  or  kindly  forbearance. 
It  is  ratlier  a  (piestion  of  the  ordy  means  Ijy  vvliich 
tlie  bettfjr  reason  can  be  made  to  prevail  over  the 
worse. 


The  Silver 
Forces  at 
Chicago. 


Tlie  clii(!f  inarsfial  of  tlie  silver  forces  at 
Chi(;ago  was  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas, 
with  (Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  as  the 
most  energetic  and  efficient  of  his  co-workers.  Ir 
was  perceived  before  the  convention  ass(;ml)led  that 
no  compromise  at  any  point  could  l^e  saf<ily  consid- 
ered, and  that  the  silver  i)rogramme  must  be  i>ut 
through  with  a  rush,  lest  the  necessary  two  thirds 
majority  which  the  friends  of  silver  seemed  to  have 
secured  might  have  its  more  doubtful  members  en- 
ticed away  by  the  devices  of  the  opx)Osition.  The 
National  Democratic  Committee,  consisting  of  a 
member  from  each  state,  was  strongly  in  the  hands 
of  the  gold  men.  Much  depended  upon  the  tem- 
porary organization  of  the  convention,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  selected  Senator  Hill  of  New  York 
for  temporary  chairman.  Mr,  Hill  had  never  made 
himself  very  offensive  to  the  silver  men,  and  his 
selection  was  a  fine  bit  of  strategy  ;  but  the  silver 
majority  could  not  afford  to  yield  anything  for  the 
sake  of  idle  compliments  and  courtesies,  and  they 
voted  Mr.  Hill  out  of  the  chair  and  made  Senator 
Daniel  of  Virginia  the  temporary  chairman.  Mr. 
Daniers  speech  for  free  silver  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal oratorical  events  of  the  convention.  Senator 
White  of  California,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
newer  men  in  the  national  councils  of  the  De- 
mocracy, was  made  permanent  chairman.  The 
silver  men  found  on  the  second  day  of  the  great  con- 
clave that  they  were  secure  in  the  possession  of  a 
full  two-thirds  majority,  and  they  proceeded  rapidly 
and  relentlessly  to  carry  their  programme  through  to 
the  end. 


The  Debate 

on  the 
Platform. 


SENATOR  DANIEL  OF  VA.,    TEMPORARY   CHAIRMAN 


On  the  third  day,  the  free-silver  platform 
was  adopted.  A  minority  report  in  favor 
of  international  bimetallism  was  brought 
in  by  sixteen  members  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, and  presented  by  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  ; 
but  the  proposed  amendments  were  decisively  voted 
down,  and  the  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  '  For  details  of  the  votes  in  the  con- 
vention, readers  are  referred  to  our  ''  Record  of 
Current  Events. "  The  presentation  of  the  platform 
was  made  the  occasion  for  a  noteworthy  debate. 
The  most  extended  speech  in  favor  of  the  free-silver 
resolutions  was  made  by  Senator  Tillman  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  one  of  the  four  most,  conspicuous 
men  in  the  convention, — the  other  three  being  Sen- 
ator Hill,  Governor  Altgeld.  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
principal  speeches  against  the  platform  were  made 
by  Senator  Hill.  Senator  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  and 
ex-Governor  William  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas  had  been  expected  to  fol- 
io Vv^  Mr.  Tillman  in  championship  of  the  platform, 
but  after, a  very  few  .sentences  Mr.  Jones  gave  way 
to  Mr.  Bryan  of  Nebraska.     Mr.  Bryan  had  come  to 
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From  a  new  photograph  taken  for  the  World. 

SENATOR   BEN.    TILLMAN    OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


the  convention  at  the  head  of  the  contestiniv  silver 
delegation  from  his  State.  Whatever  may  have  been 
expected  of  him  in  certain  quarters,  the  country  as 
a  whole  had  not  sup])osed  that  he  wonld  be  one  of 
the  especially  prominent  personages  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  psychological  moment,  however,  had 
come  for  the  appearance  of  some  '*  man  of  destiny." 
The  platform  was  before  the  convention,  and  it 
needed  an  expounder  who  possessed  the  eloquence 
and  tact  to  ex])ress  tlie  true  ftu^ling  <>f  a  gr<'at  as.sem- 
)>ly,  — a  demand  wlii(!h  Senator  Tillman's  violent 
harangue  had  totally  failed  to  satisfy. 


Mr.  Bryan's  ^^^'-  ^^^'V'^"'^  spoech  is  said,  bv  very  expo- 
Famous  rieiiced  and  competent  men  who  heard  it. 
peech.  to  have  been  undoubtedly  the  most  elet'- 
trifying  oratorical  effort  in  all  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican political  history.  There  was  an  audience  in  the 
large  convention  hall  (^f  ])erhapa  fifteen  thousand 
people.  IVIr.  Bryan  has  a  voice  of  great  pinver  ai»d 
singular  charm,  which  lie  has  beamed  to  use  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  elocutionary  art.  Although 
only  thirty-six  y(»ars  old.  lu>  has  fm-  yt>ars  been  a 
])rofessional  orator.  His  gn>at  t»tYort  at  CMiii'ago  in 
answer  to  Senator  Hill,    though  adapted  oxtemin* 
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raneonsly  to  inoet  tho  prociHO  sitnation  at  ovory 
point,  was  full  of  c.arcd'iilly  phras(Ml  p(n-i()(ls  and  of 
carefully  studiod  arf^unients  which  had  done  Horvico 
more  than  ouco  in  the  speooheH  w^hich  Mr.  Bryan 
had  Ix^en  d(^liverinj<  (elsewhere.  Very  U)W  i)erHonH 
were  aware,  at  that  tini(\  how  constantly  and  how 
extensively  in  various  portions  of  the  West  and 
South  Mr.  Bryan  had  for  two  or  throe  years  been 
niakinft-  effective  addresses  in  behalf  of  free  silver. 
He  is  the  orator  rather  than  the  scholar  or  statis- 
tician ;  and  the  immense  effect  produced  by  his 
speech  at  Chicago  was  due  to  the  coincidence  that 
a  consummate  oratorical  occasion  had  found  a  man 
consummately  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Not  to  have  made  any  use  of  carefully  prepared 
phraseology  that  he  had  tried  with  success  upon 
other  audiences,  would  have  been  stupid.  His  task 
was  to  produce  the  largest  possible  oratorical  effect  ; 
and  he  evidently  knew  how  best  to  use  his  oratorical 
stock  in  trade.  The  scenes  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  were  indescribable.  He  was  lifted 
from  his  feet  by  his  enthusiastic  Nebraska  support- 
ers, and  the  vast  audience  went  into  hysterical 
frenzies.  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  been  nominated  by 
acclamation  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  on 
Thursday,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  allow  the  reg- 
ular order  of  proceedings  to  be  overruled.  He  is  re- 
ported, however,  to  have  said  :  "  If  my  boom  will 
not  last  till  to-morrow,  it  certainly  would  wilt  be- 
fore election  day." 


From  the  very  outset  it  was  practically 
certain  that  no  Eastern  man  could  be 
nominated.     As  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  no  candi- 


The  Question 

of  a 

Candidate. 


date  whos(!  adh(irenc(;  to  silver  was  not  of  the  most 
absolute  and  uncompromising  cljaracter  would  re- 
ceive the  favor  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  deter- 
mined t")  mak<*  nomistakf!  in  the  sehiction  of  a  stand- 
ard ])(;arer.  (rovi^rnor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  would 
have  been  the  logi(;al  (candidate  on  the  platform  that 
was  ado])ted  ;  but  Mr.  Altgeld  was  born  in  Germany, 
a7id  tlion^foi'*;  not  (eligible.  Messrs.  Jothjs,  Altgeld  and 
Tillman,  and  the  other  dominant  spirits,  thought  it 
best  to  k(Hi\)  the  name  of  tlu;  Hon.  Ricliard  P.  Bland 
of  Missouri  well  to  tho  front,  Mr.  Bland  liaving  lioon 
more  consistently  and  exclusively  identified  with  the 
free-silver  idea  in  the  public  mind  than  any  other 
prominent  Democrat.  It  was  scarcely  expected, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bland  would  receive  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  convention,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Governor  Altgeld  and 
the  leaders  to  stampede  the  convention  for  Senator 
Teller,  the  bolting  Republican  of  Colorado,  after 
several  ballots  had  been  taken.  Senator  Blackburn 
of  Kentucky  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
silver  men  by  his  remarkable  victory  over  the  gold 
Democrats  of  his  State,  and  he  was  sure  to  be  a  can- 
didate of  some  prominence.  Ex- Governor  Boies  of 
Iowa  was  very  confidently  brought  forward  by  his 
friends,  who  believed  his  nomination  to  be  almost 
inevitable.  Mr.  John  R.  McLean,  the  wealthy  pro- 
jirietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  whose  personal 
work  as  a  politician  and  whose  .ioiirnalistic  efforts 
had  availed  very  much  to  bring  the  silver  element 
into  control  of  the  Democratic  organization,  found 
himself  with  an  unexpectedly  large  following  at 
Chicago  ;  and  his  original  ambition  to  be  nominated 
for  vice-president  ripened  speedily  into  an  ambition 
for  the  first  place  on  the  ticket. 


From  the  Journal, 


MR.    BRYAN'S   VARIOUS   ORATORICAL   ATTITUDES. 
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The  Man 
of  Destiny. 


Meanwhile.  Mr.  Bland  and  ex  Governor 
Boies  were,  Cinc-innatus  like,  occupied 
on  their  farms,  the  one  near  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  the  other  at  Lebanon,  Missouri,  waitini^  with 
patriotic  resignation  to  liear  their  country  call.  Mr. 
Teller  had  retired  to  his  home  in  Colorado  after  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  but  his  fellow-bolters  were  at 
Chicago  doinj^  everything  in  their  power  to  per- 
suade the  Democrats  that  Teller's  was  the  name  to 
conjure  with.  But  Mr.  Bryan,  with  his  winsome 
manner  and  his  captivating-  tongue,  was  in  the  con- 
vention hall  ;  and  after  he  had  been  discovered 
there  was  no  real  chance  for  any  of  the  absentees. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  delegates,  most  of  them 
from  the  East,— including  the  "solid  delegation  from 
New  York,— refused  to  vote  at  all  for  any  candidate 
to  stand  upon  the  platform  which  had  been  adopted. 
Most  of  the  conservative  men  who  participated  in 
the  balloting  voted  for  Governor  Pattison  of  Penn- 


sylvania, who  received  about  one  hundred  votes. 
Balloting  began  about  noon  on  Friday,  July  10, 
with  Bland  well  in  the  lead,  Bryan  next,  and  Black- 
burn, Boies,  McLean,  and  Matthews  of  Indiana  »far 
behind.  Bryan  gained  steadily  until  the  fifth  bal- 
lot, when,  having  outstripped  Bland,  the  whole  con- 
vention, excepting  the  gold  minority,  came  to  his 
support  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  good  will. 


W.  J.  Bryan 

as  a  Man 
and  a  Type. 


Mr.  Bryan  is  the  youngest  candidate 
ever  nominated  for  the  presidency  by 
any  great  American  party.  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that  the  president  be  at  least 
thirty  five  years  old  ;  Mr.  Bryan  has  completed  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  Like  Mr.  McKinley,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  man  of  high  personal 
character,  who  is  respected  and  admired  by  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  any  of  the 
relations  of  life,  whether  public  or  private.    Indeed, 
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"  CINCINNATUS  "    BLAND,    IN    MIH   MISSOUHI   HAVKIKLD. 
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From  photograph  by  J.  D.  La  Tier,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

"  CINCINNATUS  "   BOIES,    IN   HIS   IOWA   HAY   FIELD. 


there  is  much  in  Mr.  Bryan's  character,  education, 
mental  equipment  and  views  of  life  that  suggests  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Republican  candidate. 
An  English,  French,  or  German  visitor  to  the  United 
States  would  find  the  two  men  strikingly  similar, 
considered  as  typical  American  products.  Both  are 
examples  of  robust,  honorable,  attractive  manhood, 
of  the  distinctive  Mississippi-Valley  type  ;  both  are 
trained  public  speakers  and  campaigners  of  a  kind 
that  no  other  country  possesses  ;  each  inspires  the 
confidence  of  his  auditors  by  virtue  of  strong  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  evident  sincerity.  Their 
speeches  as  printed  are  relatively  disappointing, 
and  do  scant  justice  to  their  really  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  as  public  speakers.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  of  some  Eastern  newspapers,  and  not  a 
few  prominent  personages,  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy,  and  to  profess  never  to  have  heard  of 
him  before  his  speech  at  Chicago.  If,  indeed,  they 
had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Bryan  before,  they  had  failed 
to  follow  closely  the  course  of  American  politics  in 
the  i)ast  eight  years.  As  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  through  two  Con- 
gresses, Mr.  Bryan  was  by  all  odds  the  ablest  and 
strrmgest  orator  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House.  His  subsec^uent  canvass  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship  in  Nebraska  was  noteworthy  and 
consxncuous  on  many  accounts.  He  had  been  often 
mentioned  as  a  ijresidential  possibility  among  the 


Democrats  of  the  West,  but  his  youth  had  been  con- 
sidered a  conclusive  argument  against  his  availa- 
bility. As  matters  shaped  themselves  at  Chicago, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Bryan  com- 
bined more  and  greater  qualifications  for  the  nomi- 
nation at  this  particular  juncture  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  Although  a  Democrat  in  all 
his  party  record,  Mr.  Bryan  was  evidently  more 
acceptable  to  the  free-silver  Republicans  who  bolted 
at  St.  Louis,  and  also  to  the  Populists,  than  any 
other  man  who  could  have  been  named  except  Mr. 
Teller,  But  Mr.  Teller's  nomination,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  precipitate 
an  enormous  Democratic  bolt.  Our  readers  will 
find  elsewhere  in  this  number  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  written  by  Mr.  Willis  J.  Abbot,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  in- 
timate friends,  and  who  was  with  him  at  the  recent 
convention.  Mr.  Abbot,  as  our  readers  ^vill  remem- 
ber, was  the  author  of  our  sketch  last  year  of  Chi- 
cago's journalists  and  journalism.  He  has  recently 
come  to  New  York  as  the  chief  of  Mr.  Hearst's  edi- 
torial staff  on  the  Journal.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  in  its  monthly  character 
sketches,  to  present  a  sympathetic  portraiture,  so 
that  a  man  may  be  shown  as  he  appears  at  his  best 
to  his  friends,  rather  than  as  he  appears  at  his  worst  to 
his  enemies.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  magazine 
endorses  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bryan  or  of  Mr.  Abbot. 
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HON.    ARTHUR  SEWALL  OF  MAINE. 

Nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 


June,  1895,  that  ho  has  been  known  as  a 
free-silver  man.  He  has  been  a  stren- 
uous opponent  of  the  Democratic  policy 
of  rep(>alin^'  the  navigation  laws  which 
protect  American  shipl)uil(ling  ;  and  liis 
selection  as  Mr.  Bryan's  "  running  mate  "' 
seems  in  mcn-e  than  (me  aspect  to  be  rather 
incongruous.  But  the  convention  thought 
it  expedient  to  choose  an  Eastern  man 
rather  than  one  from  the  West  or  South. 

The  Free  "^^^^^  Chicago  platform  was  jire- 
Coinage  pared  in  advance  by  Mr.  Charles 
'''""''•  H.  Jones  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatcli ;  and  it  underwent  very  few 
changes  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions.  Like  this  year's  Repub- 
lican platform,  it  is  an  outspoken  docu- 
ment which  endeavors  to  make  issues 
sharp  and  clear  rather  than  to  obscure 
them.  Its  importance  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  free  coinage  plank,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Recognizing  that  the  money  question  is 
paramount  to  all  others  at  this  time,  we  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  the  constitu- 
tion names  silver  and  gold  together  as  the 
money  metals  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  constitution  made  tlie  silver  dol- 
lar the  money  unit,  and  admitted  gold  to 
free  coinage  at  a  ratio  based  upon  the  silver 
dollar  unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demone- 
tizing silver  without  the  knowledge  or  ajv 
proval  of  the  American  people  has  resulted 
in  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  a  corres- 
ponding fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  people  ;  a  heavy  increase  in  the 


Arthur  Secoail  ^  ^  e  completion 
for  Vice-  of  the  ticket  on 
President.      g^turday  was    a 

surprise  to  almost  every  one. 
It  had  been  thought  that  Mr. 
John  R.   McLean  of  Cincin- 
nati would  secure  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination ;  but 
it    fell    to    the    lot    of    Mr. 
Sewall,  who  headed  the  dele- 
gation from  Maine.     To  Mr. 
Sowall  belongs  the  novel  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  Eastern 
national   bank  president  who 
believes  in  tree  silver.     He  is 
at  the  head  of  a  famous  firm 
of    sliipbuilders    of     Bath, 
Maine,   and  is  a  director   in 
various  important  railway  en- 
teri)rises  and  otlusr  corpora- 
tions.    Hi)  is  a  man  of  force 
and   character,    in   liis  si.xty- 
first    veal".     It  is  only    since 


Mil.    SKW.M.l/S    IIOMK    IN    HMU,    M.VINK, 
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bnrdrii  of  taxntioii  and  of  nil  (l('l)tM,  ])iiblic.  m\(\  i)i-iv!it(>  ; 
the  ciiricliiiu^nt  of  tlui  inoiKW'-lcndiii^  class  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  prostration  of  iiiduHtry,  and  iiupovoriHli- 
inent  of  tlu^  ])(M)pl(\ 

W(winMiiialt('rably  o])])os(m1  to  iiioiioinetalliHni,  whic.li 
has  lockiul  fast  the  ])rosi)('rity  of  an  indnstrial  p('o])l('  in 
the  paralysis  of  hard  times.  Gold  mononietallisni  is  a 
British  policy,  and  its  adoption  has  brouj^lit  other 
nations  into  financial  servitude  to  London.  It  is  not 
only  nn-Anierican,   but  anti-American,   and  it  can   be 


MR.   C.   H.   JONES  OF  ST.   LOUIS    "  POST-DISPATCH, "      ' 
Author  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

fastened  on  the  United  States  only  by  the  stifling  of 
that  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  our 
political  independence  in  1776  and  won  it  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution, 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both 
silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 
nation.  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar 
shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of 
any  kind  of  legal-tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrend- 
ering to  the  holders  of  the  obliga,tions  of  the  United 
States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the  government 
of  redeeming  such  obligations  in  either  silver  coin  or 
gold  coin. 

All  the  strenuous  leaders  of  the  free-silver  cohorts 
gave  their  most  careful  scrutiny  to  this  plank  ;  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  it  says  what  they  mean, 
and  that  they  mean  what  it  says.  Their  assurance, 
however,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
with  gold  of  16  to  1  would  mean  bimetallism  rather 
than  silver  monometallism,  is  an  exercise  of 
wondrous  faith. 


other  Parti  ^^^^'  platforifi  i)roceedH  to  condemn  the 
of  thi!  adminiHtration'H  hond-Helling  ]»olicy  and 
a  form.  i\jiiiin-\n]  nu'.th()(\H  witli  Unsparing  se- 
verity, and  demands  that  tin;  tariff  he  let  alone  ex- 
cd\)t  for  such  clianges  as  may  ]>e  needed  to  increase 
tlie  rev(mue  in  coiiij)ensation  for  th<i  loss  r<,*siiUing 
from  the  Supreme;  (Jonrt's  income-tax  decision.  The 
platform  declarers  for  an  income  tax,  and  indirectly 
assails  the  Supreme  (Jourt.  Stricter  control  of  rail 
way  systems  by  the  Federal  j^overnment  is  de- 
manded, and  th(»  Pacific  railroad  funding  hill  is 
denounced.  Gov(;rn(n'  Altg(!ld"s  contention  against 
President  Cleveland's  dispatch  of  Federal  troo[)S  to 
the  scene  of  the  Chicago  riots  is  sustained  by  a 
Y)lank  which  denounces  such  so-(;alled  "  interfer- 
ence by  Federal  authorities  in  local  affairs  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a 
crime  against  free  institutions."  What  is  called 
"  government  by  injunction  "  on  the  part  of  Federal 
judges  is  also  condemned  in  the  stremgest  language. 
The  admission  as  states  of  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  is  specifically  fa- 
vored ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  endorsed  ;  and  Cuba 
receives  sympathy.  A  separate  plank  opposing  a 
third  term  for  the  presidential  office  is  evidently  in- 
tended, like  several  other  portions  of  this  remark- 
able platform,  to  have  direct  and  uncomplimentary 
reference  to  President  Cleveland.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  this  Democratic  convention  attacked  the 
existing  Democratic  administration  at  more  i)oints 
and  with  far  greater  bitterness  than  it  attacked  the 
opposing  party.  A  rather  curious  and  self-contra- 
dictory plank  on  the  civil  service  opposes  life  tenure 
while  favoring  appointments  based  upon  merit.  Its 
general  import  seems  to  be  unfriendly  rather  than 
friendly  to  the  magnificent  extension  of  the  merit 
system  for  which  both  great  parties  ought  to  give 
President  Cleveland  full  and  frank  credit. 

A  Notable  ^1^^^®  ^^^^  S^l^  11^^11  did  not  openlv  and 
Bolt  of  formally  bolt  from  the  convention,  most 
Newspapers.  ^^  n^Qi^i  ceased  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
ceedings after  the  platform  had  been  adopted.  The 
Eastern  delegations  were  disposed  to  await  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  their  state  conventions ;  but  the 
refusal  of  a  majority  of  the  great  Democratic  news- 
papers east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  support  the 
platform  and  the  ticket  was  prompt  and  vigorous. 
In  New  York  the  Sun,  Herald,  World  and  Evening 
Post  came  out  in  strong  opposition,  and  the  Journal 
stands  alone  among  the  important  papers  of  New 
York  City  in  supporting  Bryan.  The  bolting 
New  York  papers  not  only  repudiated  the  work  of 
the  Chicago  convention,  but  most  of  them  declared 
positively  for  the  Republican  nominees.  The  great 
Democratic  papers  of  New  England,  including  the 
Boston  Herald,  Globe,  and  Post,  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, and  the  Providence  Journal,  arrayed 
themselves  with  the  bolters,  as  also  did  the  Sun  and 
News  of  Baltimore,  the  Record  and  Times  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  many  other  papers 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Middle  and  New  England 
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states.  Tho  detVe-tion  of  the  Chieugo  Chronicle  left 
the  DeiiuK  rats  without  any  paper  in  that  city,  while 
the  attitmle  of  the  Miinieai)olis  and  St.  Paul  i)apers 
resulted  in  a  similar  condition  for  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  took  occasion  to  leave  the 
Democratic  party  for  good.  In  the  South,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal,  tlie  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
the  Charleston  Sews  aiid  Courier,  the  Richmond 
Times,  and  several  other  influential  papers  refused 
to  ac(iuiesce  in  the  Chicago  proceedings.  Quite  as 
signiticant  a  revolt  was  manifest  among  the  news- 
papers, great  and  small,  x^i'i^ited  in  the  German 
language.  It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Gustav  H. 
Schwab,  speaking  for  the  German-American  Sound 
Money  League,  that  out  of  581  German  papers  that 
discuss  politics,  50;^  had  come  out  against  free  silver. 
The  indications  are  that  the  money  (piestion  will 
enormously  increase  the  Republican  vote  among 
German  American  citizens. 

The  Talk  of  a  '^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  Democratic  press  was 
Separate  much  more  radical  and  prompt  than  the 
■  defection  of  Eastern  Democratic  x)oliti- 
cians.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  politician  to  break  aAvay 
from  the  regular  organization;  and  the  question 
whether  or  not  sound-money  Democrats  should  set 
up  a  separate  ticket  of  their  own  was  hard  to  decide. 
It  was  understood  that  President  Cleveland  and  the 
members  of  his  administration,  while  absolutely 
opposed  to  Bryan  and  free  silver,  were  exceedingly 
loth  to  supi^ort  McKinley,  and  favored  a  bolting 
sound-money  Democratic  convention.  But  as  we 
went  to  press  the  niatter  w^as  still  under  advisement, 
and  no  conclusion  had  been  reached.  It  appeared 
probable,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  important 
concerted  movement  of  sound-money  Democrats  to 
nominate  a  separate  ticket.  The  regular  Democratic 
state  organizations  in  the  East  were  evidently  des- 
tined for  the  most  part  to  support  the  Chicago  ticket. 
Tammany  and  the  New  York  machine  seemed  hesi- 
tant for  a  moment,  but  soon  took  the  plunge  and 
ratified  the  Bryan  nomination  with  some  show^  of 
enthusiasm.  An  element  of  Massachusetts  men  led 
by  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  declared  for  free 
silver,  and  proceeded  to  lay  plans  for  controlling 
the  state  organization  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams' candidacy  for  the  governorship. 

Death  of  ^^^^  sound-money  leadership  among  New 
William      England    Democrats    was    conceded    to 

E.  Russell.  William  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
his  name,  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  was  brought  forward  as  the  best  available  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  case  the  Eastern  and 
sound- money  Democrats  should  conclude  to  nominate 
a  separate  ticket.  Mr.  Russell  was  very  prominent 
in  the  Cliicago  convention,  working  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Whitney  of  New  York.  It  was  understood 
that,  before  all  others,  President  Cleveland  favored 
t)ie  selection  of  Mr.  Russell  as  a  candidate  upon  a 
])olting  sound-money  ])latform.  He  had  rc^turned 
to  Massachusetts  from  Chiciigo  apparently  in  [)erf('ct 


health,  and  had  gone  to  Canada  witii  friends  for  a 
vacation  with  gun  and  rod.  The  whole  country  was 
profoundly  shocked  on  July  16th  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Russt'll  had  suddenly  expired  in  his  Canadian  camp 
from  heart  disease.  He  was  in  liis  fortieth  year, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the  threshold  of  a  very 
distinguished  national  career.  He  had  been  three 
times  elected  governor  of  Massachusetits  under  cir- 
cumstances which  attested  the  most  extraordinary 
personal  popularity.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  an  industrious  and  succ^essful  lawyer,  win- 
ning and  attractive  in  his  personality,  and  widely 
admired  and  esteemed.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Russell 
which  w^e  use  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  is  from  a  photograph 
which  Mr.  Russell  himself  sent  to  us  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


j^^  The  Populists  and  the  members  of  the 
Populist  American  Silver  party  were  assembling 
Position.  ^^  g^  Louis  as  these  pages  were  closing 
for  the  press.  Much  difference  of  opinion  had 
developed  among  the  Populists  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  endorsing  the  Chicago  ticket.  There  was 
no  objection  \vliatever  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  candidate, 
but  there  was  a  fear  lest  the  ratification  of  his  nom- 
ination mJght  seem  to  make  the  machinery  of  the 
Populist  organization  suxierfluous,  and  might  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  Populist  party  in  its 
state  and  local  campaigns  throughout  the  West  and 
South.  It  was,  however,  pretty  clearly  understood 
that  if  a  separate  ticket  w^ere  nominated  at  St. 
Louis,  it  would  be  for  nominal  purposes  only,  and 
that  an  arrangement  would  be  made  by  which  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  in  the  several  states  would 
support  the  same  list  of  names  for  presidential  elect- 
ors. Thus  the  clear  prospect  was  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  be  able  to  command  the  entire  free-silver 
strength,  including  Democrats,  bolting  Republi- 
cans, Populists,  members  of  the  so-called  American 
Silver  party,  and  the  bolting  free-silver  wing  of 
the  Prohibition  part}'. 

Thus  the  issues  are  more  sharply  defined 

DrawnTJsues.  *^^'^^^  *^^®J'  ^^^^'®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^inie  before 
for  a  generation.  Whatever  reason 
men  may  have  believed  they  had  for  thinking  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  more  than  half  way  a  free  silver 
man  at  heart,  he  has  since  the  Chicago  convention 
made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  he  stands  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  propositions  which  look  toward  the 
shifting  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from 
the  single  gold  standard,  unless  in  conseipienceof  an 
agreement  with  the  principal  c-t>mmeri'ial  nations  of 
the  world.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed  likely  to  the 
Republican  managers  that  the  vote  of  tht>  working- 
m(>n  and  farnu'rs  could  l)t>  secured  t\>r  McKiidt\v  to 
a  very  great  extt»nt  on  the  tariff  issue.  But  Mr. 
Bryan  is  now  ci>nipt^tiug  for  that  vote  in  the  must 
energetic  fashii>M.  upon  the  is.sut>  of  [\\o  free  coitiage 
of  silver.  }lv  and  liis  nuinagers  at  once  adopted  tlu» 
policy  of  "carrying   tht^   war   into    .\frica,"und   it 
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was  annonTH'CHl  tliat  Mr.  Bryan's  foniial  notification 
would  take  place, — not  in  Linc^oln,  NohraHka,  wln^rc 
he  lives, — but  in  the  great  hall  of  tlm  Madison 
Square  (^ardc^n  in  New  York  City,  in  tlu^  preH(!nc,e 
of  an  audience  of  many  thouHands  of  peojde,  wluvrc; 
Mr.  Bryan  would  endeavor  to  enlunurfniis  n^putation 
as  an  orator  by  the  great(!st  effort  of  his  life.  The 
indications  are  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  securer  a  v(a'y  larg(; 
support  among  the  workingmen  of  the  East.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  assumption 
that  he  stands  no  chance  of  an  election.  The  effect 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  and  of  his  manifest  pop- 
ularity soon  began  to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  stock 
market.  The  raids  upon  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve 
began  again,  and  on  July  10th  the  fund  fell  below 
the  one  hundred  million  mark,  and  continued  slowly 
but  steadily  to  decline  for  some  days  thereafter.  It  is 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  administra- 
tion may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  another  bond 
issue  before  election  day  arrives. 

,.  .^         Many    things    happened  in   England 

New  Light  on  -^  »  ^^  » 

the  Anglo-Irish  last  montli,  some  of  whicli  occupied 
Partnership.  considerable  space  in  the  newspapers. 
But  that  of  which  the  results  may  prove  hereafter 
the  most  important,  has  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention.  At  least  twenty  times  as  much 
space  was  given  to  chronicling  the  details  of  the 
loss  of  the  "  Drummond  Castle,"  the  cricket  match 
between  Australia  and  All-England,  or  the  defeat 
of  Yale's  crew  at  Henley,  as  was  devoted  to  the  one 
item  of  supreme  importance,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fateful  issues  w4th  which  it  is  charged,  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  We  refer  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ten  out  of  the  thirteen 
commissioners  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
for  an  indefinite  time,  possibly  extending  over  half  a 
century,  England,  the  predominant  partner,  has  been 
taxing  her  junior  partner  to  the  tune  of  nearly  |14,- 
000,000  every  year  in  excess  of  what  was  justly  due. 
This  payment  has  been  enforced  by  the  strong  hand 
of  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Irish  protested 
and  were  silenced ;  but  now  the  Royal  Commission, 
on  which  English  members  are  in  a  great  majority, 
has  reported  that  the  Irish  were  right  and  the  English 
were  wrong  to  an  amount  of  £2,750,000  per  annum 
When  the  truth  is  seen  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the 
British  public  slowly  assimilates  this  very  portent- 
ous fact,  it  cannot  fail  to  enormously  reinforce  the 
movement  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.  England  is  rich, 
Ireland  is  poor  ;  England  is  strong,  Ireland  is  weak  ; 
England  has  imposed  upon  Ireland  her  system  of 
taxation  ;  with  the  result  of  compelling  her  to  pay, 
not  one- twentieth  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  which  is 
all  that  could  fairly  be  claimed  from  her,  having  re- 
gard to  her  wealth  and  taxable  resources,  but  ore- 
seventh — the  difference  between  these  two  fractions 
amounting  annually  to  no  less  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions  sterling.     Assuming  that  this  has 


])een  ])ersisted  in  for  half  a  century,  it  meanB  that 
tlie  English  hav<}  (ixtorted  from  their  ])r)on?r  Irish 
fellow  siil>jectH  a  sum  of  100  millions  Ht(;rling  (§500,- 
000,000)  more  than  they  ought  to  have  been  asked  to 
pay.  Th(^  sum  is  stui)endous,  in  vi(;w  of  the  small- 
ness  of  Indand,  its  limitf^l  r(;sourc(}.s,  and  the  pf>verty 
of  its  people. 

Tin-  Argument    ^^  ^^^^^  ^*^  '^  salutary  task,    even  though 
for  full    of    humiliation,    for    England     to 

Home  Rule —     ,  _^  ,i ,-,•  ,,  ^  rx      • 

I)onder  this   matter    gravely.      Durmg 

th(!  half-century  tliat  slie  has  ])eeri  taxing  Ireland  to 
the  extent  of  two  millions  and  tlinje-riuarters  per  an- 
num above  what  ought  justly  to  have  been  paid, 
who  has  been  the  heading  financial  authority  of  the 
English  people  V  Mr.  Gladstone  and  none  other. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  all  English  statesmen,  has  been 
most  passionately  imbued  with  the  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  down  even  to  the 
day  when  the  commissioners  reported,  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  have  had  no  inkling  of  the  cruel 
injustice  which  his  fiscal  arrangements  were  inflict- 
ing upon  the  Irish.  Can  there,  then,  be  a  greater  con- 
demnation of  the  system  by  which  the  Anglo- Irish 
partnership  is  carried  on,  than  the  fact  that  such  a 
gross  overcharge  could  be  made  and  enforced,  despite 
Irish  protests,  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  !  And 
now  that  the  report  has  been  signed,  and  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  have  by  ten  to  three  certified 
before  all  men  that  Ireland  has  been  overcharged  to 
this  amount,  how  long  shall  Ireland  have  to  wait 
before  the  English  Government  will  attempt  to  read- 
just this  frightful  financial  inequality  ?  No  doubt 
there  is  a  set-off  on  the  other  side,  in  the  shape  of 
special  grants  from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  sum  of  these  comes  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  annual  drain  which  is  now  being 
branded  as  unjust  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

With  the  burden  oi  this  certified  injustice 
~Al"nestl[   ^ipo^  ^^©r  slioulders,  England  should  look 

more  leniently  ui:>on  the  men  who,  mad- 
dened by  despair  and  the  hopelessness  of  appealing 
to  England's  sense  of  justice,  resorted  to  the  use  of 
dynamite.  The  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
held  in  St.  James's  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing the  liberation  of  the  Irish  political  prisoners  con- 
fined in  Portland,  appeals  much  more  strongly  now 
that  the  English  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  as  a 
nation  they  have  been  unjustly  mulcting  the  Irish 
all  these  years.  No  doubt  a  resort  to  dynamite  is  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  political  game.  No  nation 
can  allow  high  explosives  to  be  introduced  into 
political  controversy  with  impi^nity  But  when  the 
imprisoning  power  is  thus  caught  in  flagrante  de- 
licto, the  less  said  about  its  right  to  take  a  high  line 
in  the  administration  of  justice  to  dynamitards  and 
others,  the  better.  And  the  finding  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  has  this  effect  upon  England  as 
regards  the  Irish  jwlitical  prisoners,  will  necessarily 
make  itself  felt  in  other  questions  that  come  up  in 
the  future  between  England  and  Ireland. 
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The  Collapse      '^^^^  British  ministry  is  not  at  present 
of  the  in  a  mood  likely   to  piompt  it  to  do 

ucatiun  I  .  jiny thing  magnanimous.  In  the  month 
of  May  it  carried  the  second  reading  of  its  Educa- 
tion bill  by  the  almost  unprecedented  majority  of 
267.  In  the  month  of  June, — twelve  months  to  the 
very  day  from  the  date  when  Lord  Rosebery  and 
his  colleagues  surrendered  the  seals  of  office  to  Her 
Majesty, — the  strongest  Government  of  modern 
times  had  to  confess  to  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
defeats  that  has  overtaken  any  administration  in 
the  present  reign.  After  struggling  for  eleven  days 
to  carry  its  bill,  the  ministry  discovered  that  the 
opposition  which  it  had  aroused  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome  even  by  a  majority  of  267,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  that  majority  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves. It  is  probable  that  if  the  Church  party 
could  have  held  together,  instead  of  getting  up  an 
internecine  war  as  to  whether  the  additional  aid 
granted  to  the  denominational  schools  should  come 
from  the  rates  or  the  taxes,  the  ministry  might  have 
pulled  through  some  kind  of  an  Education  bill.  But 
that  was  impossible  with  the  bishops  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  while  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  were  welded  together  in  a  white  heat  of  fury. 
Even  then,  if  the  ministers  could  have  thrown  out 
the  clauses  which  attacked  the  school  boards,  they 
might  have  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  ;  but 
as  it  was  they  could  do  nothing. 

^^  Ministers    have     been     compelled,     not 

Balfour's     merely  to  abandon  the   Education   bill, 

Leadership.     ^^^^  ^^  ^-j^.^^^  ^^^^  Employers'  Liability  bill 

and  the  bill  dealing  with  the  clerical  benefices. 
Three  measures,  therefore,  have  gone,  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  will  follow.  They  are  forcing 
the  Rating  bill  through,  and  it  is  probable  they  will 
pass  their  Light  Railway  bill.  Beyond  these  two 
measures,  they  will  not  have  much  to  show  as  the 
outcome  of  the  first  session.  Unionists  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  are  much  disgusted,  while  the  Liberals 
are  correspondingly  elated.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  sickening  shock  which  has  been  administered 
to  the  colossal  majority  has  been  the  revealing  of 
no  slight  dissatisfaction  with  the  somewhat  non- 
chalant parliamentary  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
There  are  shrewd  observers  who  profess  to  discern 
clear  traces  of  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  supx^lant  the  ])resent  leader  of  the  House  ; 
while  others  profess  to  discern  various  straws  which 
show  that  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  direction  of  a 
possible  return  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Liberal 
ranks.  It  is  assumed  that  Joseph  of  Birmingham 
will  never  rest  content  until  he  leads  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  first  move  will  be  to  succeed  Mr. 
Balfour  as  leader  of  the  Unionist  majority  ;  but  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  Conservatives  will  not 
have  him  at  any  price,  then  he  will  return  to  his 
first  love,  and  endeavor  to  regain  tlui  i)osition  from 
which  he  fell  when  he  deserted  Mr.  (^ladstone.  But 
this  is  all  (;onj<?(;tur(;,  and  it  may  bo  that  mother 
party  will  think  Chamberlain  s(j  indispensable. 


"  Touch  and  Go  '     ^^'-  Chamberlain's  twelve  months  of 
for  Mr.  office  luive  not  increased  his  reuuta- 

Chamberiain.  ..-^^^  ^^^  sanity  and  lucidity  of  judg- 
ment. When  the  secret  history  of  the  South  Afri- 
can trouble  comes  to  be  written,  the  chief  advantage 
that  will  accrue  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  that 
which  is  enjoyed  by  persons  who  appear  to  be  per- 
petually screened  from  the  consequences  of  their 
blunders.  Miss  Kingsley  in  her  entertaining  article 
upon  "  Black  Ghosts  "  in  the  Cornhill  says  that  the 
natives  of  the  western  coast  i)ay  great  regard  to  old 
people,  no  matter  how  wicked  they  may  be,  because 
they  hold  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  surviving  so 
many  dangers  proves  that  they  have  a  very  power- 
ful "  bush  soul,"  whom  they  conceive  as  a  wild  ani- 
mal who  lives  in  the  forest  and  whom  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  offend.  When  we  think  of  the  blind 
plunge  after  plunge  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
in  the  South  African  policy,  and  the  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  he  risked  everything  on  the  chance  of 
something  turning  up.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  be- 
lief that  he  has  a  "bush  soul"  somewhere,  who 
shields  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
blunders.  Had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son at  the  C.ape,  Barney  Barnato  at  Pretoria,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Garrett  of  the  Cape  Times,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  have  fared  as  badly  in  South  Africa 
as  the  ministry  has  in  the  Education  bill. 


The 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  making 
Colonial  sjieeclies  in  favor  of  an  Imperial  Customs 
Zoiiuerein.  ^nion  in  order  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  commercial  relations  between  Great 
and  Greater  Britain.  The  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  listened  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  then  passed  a  very  noncommittal  resolution 
declaring  that  the  subject  deserved  prompt  and 
careful  consideration,  and  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  summon  an  Imperial  conference  to  consider 
such  a  scheme  and  formulate  some  practical  plan, 
if  such  a  suggestion  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  any 
of  the  colonial  governments.  The  initiative,  there- 
fore,  was  shifted  from  Downing  street  to  any  co- 
lonial government  which  might  choose  to  take  the 
first  step.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  had  still  been  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Cape,  there  would  have  been  no  tarry- 
ing for  lack  of  a  suggestion  from  a  self-governing 
colony  ;  but  at  i)resent  Mr.  Chamberlain  pauses  for 
a  reply.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  has  been 
met  with  scoffing  and  contumely  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Courtney.  Speaking  at  the  Cobden  Club 
dinner,  Mr.  Courtney  disposed  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's suggestion  in  the  following  fashion: 

What  did  it  mean  to  the  people  of  (treat  Britnui  "^ 
That  they  were  to  have  additional  duties  on  then'  moat, 
corn,  sugar  and  timber,  so  that  thoso  articles  might  luily 
come  from  tho  (."olonies.  Evt>ry  man,  woman  ami  I'hiKl 
in  the  United  Kingdom  m'ouUI  at  onco  feel  a  burdtMi  ni 
the  increased  cost  i>f  life  and  i»nHluction.  And  what 
for  'i  In  order  to  augment  a  fourth  of  t>ur  traile  at  tht> 
cost  «^>f  diminislung  thret»-fourths.  Tht*  i>v»>iHvs<d  hail 
already  riHt»iveil  its  answer.     ^Jo  sooner  was  it  mvH»te*l 
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than  it  was  i-eimdijitod  by  tho  j^iviitost  <  liiiinlurs  of  <  oni- 
nierce  in  tlu>  kiiiK<l<>i",  J>^ii<l  >t,  was  n'lmduitt'd  ln)iii  tlic 
Antipodes.  Nfther  free  trader  nor  protectionist  would 
have  it. 

While  these  discussions  have  been  ^oiiiK 
Question  in  on  ill  Loiuloii,  a  Very  8tartlinK.  and  i" 
Canada  ^j^ny  (luartcrs  totally  niiexpt^cted,  revo- 
lution has  been  wrought  in  the  position  of  parties 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Sir  Charles  Tui)per,  the 
Conservative  Prime  ^linister,  who  was  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  the  Imperial  ZoUverein,  has  been  hurled 
from  power,  and  Mr.  Laurier,  the  brilliant  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  Liberals,  has  been  instalhnl  in 
his  place.  The  Liberals  of  Canada  have  always 
leaned  more  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  with  tho 
United  State  than  with  the  mother  country.  Tiiere 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  policy,  and 
if  Mr.  Laurier  adopts  it,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  initiative  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested 
ought  to  be  taken  by  some  colonial  government  will 
be  taken  by  the  new  Canadian  ministry.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite  sure  ;  and  that  is 
that  while  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment, based  upon  extra  duties  on  foreign  goods,  no 
agreement  is  possible  which  will  provide  for  the  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  colonial  duties  on  British  goods. 
The  industries  fostered  into  artificial  life  by  the  pro 
tective  tariffs  of  British  colonies  have  far  too  strong 
a  hold  upon  colonial  sentiment. 

The  election  in  Canada  has  been  ,  re- 
Lauriet  s  ceived  with  considerable  satisfaction 
Premiership,  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  probably 
the  first  occasion  on  record  in  which  Orangemen 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  installation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  Prime  Minister.  But  although  no  one 
can  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Catholicism  of  Mr. 
Laurier,  he  was  thrown  into  sharp  antagonism  with 
the  bishops  of  his  church.  If  there  is  one  country  in 
the  whole  world  where  the  voters  are  alleged  to  be 
priest-ridden,  it  is  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  But 
at  the  last  election  the  whole  force  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  from  the  archbishop  down  to  the  parish 
priests,  was  thrown  against  Mr.  Laurier,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  so-called  Re- 
medial bill  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  separate  Catholic  schools  in 
Manitoba  The  ecclesiastical  drum  was  beaten  with 
might  and  with  main  ;  while  the  doctrine  that  a 
Catholic  citizen  must  vote  as  his  priest  tells  him  was 
asserted  with  the  most  uncompromising  emphasis. 
But  the  only  result  was  that  instead  of  securing  a 
majority  for  the  Conservatives,  Mr.  Laurier  carried 
no  fewer  than  fifty  out  of  sixty-five  seats.  The 
worm  has  turned  at  last  with  a  vengeance. 

There  is  m  need  for  entering  into  the 

Significance      details  of  the  Manitoba  question.     It 

of  His  Victory     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  settled  in  the  precise  way 

proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  but  it  will  be  set 
tied  by  some  compromise  to  which  the   Catholics 
will  be  all  the  more  willing  to  agree  because  it  will 


1)0  n(!goliated  by  one  of  th<*ir  own   Church,   and  l>e- 
cause  tiiey  will  hav<;  a  salutary  recollection  of  the. 
miHchief  of  "trying  it  on"  too  far.     Apart  from 
tiiis  (iu(!stion.   Mr.    Laiirifr's  accession  to  power  iH 
heartily  to  be  welcomed  upon  two  grouinls.      First, 
because  the  Liberals,  who  iiave  been  out  of  oflfi(^e  for 
tw(;nty  years,  ought  to  have  their  innings  if  th<i  good 
constitutional  i)rinciple  is  to  be  kept   up  of  having 
two  trained  teams   always  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Nothing  is  worse  for  a  party  than   to  l>e   con.stantly 
in  opposition,  except  to  be  constantly  in  office.     The. 
second  great  gain  is  that  the  Frencn  Canadiann  ar€j- 
now  able  to  feel  that  they  have  a  man  of  their  own, 
race  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.     Nothing- 
promotes  loyalty  so  much  as  the  simple  expedient 
of  making  the  people  feel  that  loyalty  to  the  state  is 
loyalty   to   themselves.      Of    Mr.    Laurier\s  loyalty 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  d(jubt,   any  more  than 
there  is  of  his  honesty  and  truthfulness.     He  once 
declared,  "  I  am  loyal  to  the  flag  of  England  because 
under  the  banner   of   England  my  fellow-country- 
men have  found  ten  times  more  freedom  than  they 
would  have  found  had  they   remained  subject  to 
France;""    but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
much  as  he  loved  England,  he  loved  Canada  still 
more,  and  if  their  interests  ever  clashed,   he  would 
be  for  Canada  against  England.     To  that  some  ex- 
ception has  been  taken  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  surely 
it  is  the  very  condition  upon  which  England  hold-:; 
all  her  colonies.     She  never  expects  any  colonist  X  j 
advocate  the  interests  of  the  mother  country'  against 
those  of  his  own  colony.     This  is,  however,   a  very 
different  thing  from  believing  that  whenever  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  partners  there 
should  be  a  dissolution  of  partnsrship. 

Last  month  the  legislatures  of  New  Zea- 
prosperity.    ^^^^^^    South   Australia,   Queensland  and 

Newfoundland  were  opened.  On  the 
w^hole,  the  governors  had  favorable  reports  to  make. 
New  Zealand  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  colony,  Queensland  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue  and  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness, while  Newfoundland  has  to  rejoice  that  after 
its  financial  distress,  the  credit  of  the  colony  has 
been  restored  and  the  revenue  for  the  year  will  show 
a  surplus  of  $200,000.  In  South  Australia  the  gov- 
ernor made  special  references  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  act  conferring  the  suffrage  upon  women, 
and  announced  measures  embodying  the  popular 
referendum  and  elective  ministries.  South  Aus- 
tralia, it  would  seem,  is  about  to  vie  witii  New  Zea- 
land as  the  colony  of  experimental  legislation.  We 
all  know  about  the  referendum  ;  but  the  demand 
for  elective  ministries  is  a  somewhat  startling 
novelty.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Australian  de- 
velopment, the  news  from  Western  Australia  is 
probably  more  important  than  the  opening  of  any 
legislature.  At  Coolgardie  a  spring  of  good  fresh 
water  has  been  struck  in  the  center  of  the  township 
at  a  depth  of  170  feet,  yielding  4.000  gallons  daily. 
Now  that  they  have  struck  water,  the  one  great  ob- 
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stacle  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  Western 
Australian  gold  fields  will  disappear. 

Mews  from  While  the  reports  from  England's  self- 
the  Dark  governing  colonies  are  uniformly  encour- 
■Continent.  .^irjuir  she  hears  less  satisfactory  news 
'from  the  two  extremities  of  Africa,  where  her  sons 
are  struggling  with  varying  success  against  the 
siboriginal  forces  of  barbarism.  The  news  from 
lEliodesia  last  month  has  been  almost  uniformly  bad. 
AU  the  natives  appear  to  be  in  insurrection,  even 
the  timid  Mashonas  have  risen,  and  the  English  ap- 
pear to  hold  as  much  territory  as  they  can  cover 
with  their  guns.  Tlie  ravages  of  the  rinderpest, 
which  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  rising,  have 
fatally  crippled  the  transport  service  ;  and  unless 
-something  can  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
anonths,  the  English  garrison,  which  includes  many 
^women  and  children,  will  be  put  to  severe  straits  for 
lack  of  food.  Bad  as  is  the  news  of  the  native  up- 
rising, it  is  less  painful  than  the  intelligence  which 
reaches  us  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  savagerj-  with 
which  beleaguered  whites  are  avenging  themselves 
on  their  foes.  The  English-speaking  man,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  ruthless  in  dealing  with  the  colored  races,  be- 
cause he  is  always  so  confident  he  can  hold  his  own. 
But  when  once  he  feels,  as  it  were,  the  ground  mov- 
ing under  him,  as  in  India  during  the  Mutiny,  or  in 
Jamaica  under  Governor  Eyre,  or  as  it  seems  in 
Matabeleland  to-day,  the  aboriginal  devil  asserts  it- 
self with  a  vengeance  ;  and  then  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  him  and  any  other  European.  For 
a  long  time  the  settlers  clung  to  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  natives  without  ap- 
pealing for  Imperial  aid.  But  the  rising  which 
threatens  Salisbury  and  necessitated  the  dispatch  of 
a  contingent  from  Bulawayo  to  relieve  the  belea- 
guered town,  has  convinced  even  the  optimists  tliat 
the  time  has  come  for  the  redcoat?,  to  put  in  an  ap 
pearance,  and  they  are  accordingly  being  moved  up. 
Mr.  Rhodes'  resignation  has  been  accepted  at  last. 
The  situation  looks  ugly,  and  it  would  seem  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Matabeleland  will  have  to  be 
reconquered  from  India  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Nothing    is    more    remarkable     than   the 


India  in 
Africa. 


emergence    of    India  as    the    dominating 


military  factor  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  For  some  time  past,  Sir  H. 
H.  Johnstone  has  recruited  his  bodyguard  in  Nyas- 
saland  from  the  Sikhs  of  Northern  India.  The  con- 
struction of  the  East  African  railway  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Indian  contractors,  who  will 
execute  it  by  Indian  labor,  protected  by  Indian 
troops.  Suakim  is  now  garrisoned  by  4,000  Sepoys, 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  relief  of 
Bulawayo  will  ultimately  be  effected  by  an  Indian 
army  landed  at  Beira.  Mr.  Rhodes  dreaded  this  in 
the  days  when  he  regarded  the  Capi'  as  his  natural 
base.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  take  a  different 
view  of  mart<!rs  now.  The  fact  that  \\u)  whole  of 
East  Afiu-a  will  be  more  or  Itss  under  tiie  military 
and  industrial  dominion  of  India  lends  great  impor- 


tance to  the  discussion  which  is  raging  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Indian  exchequer  should  be  saddled  with 
the  cost  of  the  Suakim  garrison.  A  paper  has  been 
published  giving  the  opinions  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
authorities  on  this  subject,  but  there  is  very  little 
doubt  as  to  how  the  question  ought  to  be  decided. 
Africa  ought  to  pay  its  own  way.  If  it  can  call  upon 
India  for  trained  troops  in  case  of  need,  it  ought  to 
pay  for  them.  India  is  not  a  country  that  can  af 
ford  to  pay  the  cost  of  expeditions  to  other  con- 
tinents. 

The  Egyptian  While  affairs  have  been  going  very 
Victory  at  badly  in  Matabeleland,  England  re- 
joices  over  a  brilliant  victory  gained  by 
the  British-led  Egyptian  army  on  the  road  to  Don- 
gola.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  way  that  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
did  his  work  at  Ferket.  The  Khalifa  had  sent  for- 
ward some  3,000  to  5,000  of  his  best  fighting  men  to 
bar  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  Sir  Her- 
bert decided  to  attack.  Three  brigades  of  infantry 
marched  at  night  down  the  river  until  they  were 
within  four  miles  of  the  enemy's  position.  Break- 
ing camp  at  early  dawn,  they  came  up  to  the  enemy 
at  five  o'clock.  At  the  same  time  the  force  of 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  fell  upon  their  rear. 
After  two  and  a  half  hours'  fighting  the  Dervishes 
fled.  As  usual  the  chief  loss  of  life  took  place  in 
the  pursuit.  The  Egyptians  only  lost  twenty-one 
killed  and  eighty  wounded,  while  nearly  900  of  the 
Dervishes  were  killed  and  over  1,000  were  taken 
prisoners.  Most  of  the  Emirs  were  killed,  and  nine 
boats  were  captured,  and  many  camels.  The  rail- 
way has  been  pushed  on  and  the  road  is  now  open  to 
Dongola. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Em- 
'-'  ""'eIi^opc"^    Pe^"oi'  li^^^  a^^  attack  of  the  jaundice  at 

the  conclusion  of  his  coronation  fes- 
tivities, and  that  his  wife  is  not  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  visit  to  Berlin,  little  definite 
news  has  come  from  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  Mar 
shal  Yamagata  has  returned  to  Japan,  convinced 
that  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view  nothing  can  be 
got  out  of  Russia.  Li  Hung  Chang,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  said  to  have  fixed  everything  up  with 
Prince  Lobanott'.  Russia  is  to  have  a  free  passage 
for  her  railways,  with  exclusive  trade  facilities  in 
China,  which  in  return  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
able  to  count  upon  the  assistance  of  her  northern 
neighbor  in  case  of  any  further  trinible  with  Japan, 
or,  possibly,  with  England  ;  but  that,  of  course,  is 
not  stated  at  present.  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has 
been  made  a  great  deal  of  in  Russia,  and  has  betMi 
much  lionized  by  the  astute  Oermans  on  the  look 
out  for  orders  for  German  shipyards,  is  making  tht^ 
tour  of  Europe,  Taking  Paris  and  London  en  route. 
What  will  hai)peu  after  he  returns,  no  one  seems  Xo 
know.  Wild  schemes  are  being  discussed,  but  tlie 
probability  is  that  the  Chinese  Empirt*  will  continue 
to  creak  iilong  likt*  an  oUl  wheelbarrow  in  the  old 
ruts.      Li  Hung  Chang  rt»turns  via  *\w  Cnitetl  States 
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^^    o  C()nnt  Goluchowski,  Minister  of  Foreign 

The  Powers  '  t       ,  • 

and  the       Affairs    tor    Austro-Iiuiijjjary,    made   Ins 

Sultan.  .iiiiiual  statement  at  liudaix'st  last  month. 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  very  i?uarded  re- 
marks, it  seems  that  Anstria  is  in  hearty  acctord  witli 
the  British  policy  in  Egypt.  For  Armenia  nothing 
can  be  done,  but  the  Turk  must  beware  lest  he  go 
too  far  in  Crete.  The  situation  in  that  island  seems 
to  show  no  improvement.  The  powers  have  agreed 
•()  press  upon  the  Turk,  by  a  joint  note,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian  governor,  the  declaration  of  an 
amnesty,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Convention  of 
Halepa,  and  the  summoning  of  the  Cretan  Assembly 
with  its  old  powers.  The  Sultan,  finding  the  powers 
in  earnest,  has  promised  to  concede  all  their  de- 
mands, as  the  fighting  between  Christians  and  Turks 
continues  briskly  up  and  down  the  island,  with  the 
usual  resulting  atrocities.  The  Sultan  is  i)laying 
with  fire  in  Crete.  One  single  picturesque  mas 
sacre  of  Greek  villagers,  after  the  Bulgarian  or  Ar- 
menian fashion,  would  necessitate  the  immediate 
landing  of  European  troops  and  the  final  severance 
of  Crete  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Meanwhile, 
the  Macedonian  question  has  broken  out  in  a  gravely 
serious  fashion. 

.,.,     ^,  .  ^.       An  interesting  event  of  the  past  month 

The   Christian  '^  ,  .  «     , 

Endeavor  was  the  great  yearly  convention  of  the 
Convention,  young  People's  Societies  of  Christian 
"Sndeavor,  which  was  held  at  Washington  in  several 
iiammoth  tents  pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  The  concourse  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  enormous.  So  far  as 
the  outside  world  is  concerned,  the  most  notable  in- 
cident of  the  convention  was  an  impassioned  denun- 
ciation of  our  government  by  the  Rev.B.  Fay  Mills 
for  its  neglect  of  the  interests  of  American  mission- 
aries and  educators  in  Armenia  and  the  Turkish 
empire.  Mr.  Mills  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  several 
thousand  delegates,  with  the  result  of  creating  a 
furor  of  excitement  only  equaled  in  our  recent  his- 
tory by  the  effects  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  in  the 
Chicago  Democratic  convention.  In  our  judgment 
Mr.  Mills'  remarks,  though  perhaps  unduly  severe, 
were  not  without  a  great  deal  of  justification. 

Among  the  names  that  are  found  in  last 
^'^^ RecorT"^     month's  obituary  list  occurs  that  of  the 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois.  It 
was  in  his  office  at  Chicago  that  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee,  read  law  some  years 
ago.  Lyman  Trumbull,  in  the  war  times  and  the 
period  immediately  following,  was  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  United  States  Senate.  His  action  in 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson,  though 
it  was  harshly  criticised  by  his  Republican  colleagues 
at  the  time,  has  since  been  admitted  by  everybody 
to  have  evinced  great  moral  courage  and  a  deep 
sense  of  x>'iWic  resijonsibility.      Elsewhere  in  this 


numher  will  Ix'  found  an  artich;  dealing  witli  the 
career  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  B<M*clj«;r  Stowe  ,  and 
on  an  (earlier  pag(;  in  this  department  of  tlie  Kkvikw 
we  have  spoken  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Uuss(;ll  of  Massachu.setts.  Tlie  Hon. 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  who  was  Secrf?tary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Grant,  and  who  unearthed 
and  prosecuted  iIkj  whisky  ring's  frauds  ui)on  the 
internal  revenu(?,  died  on  June  22d.  H(;  was  a  con- 
spicuous candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1870,  and  was  afterward  for  many 
years  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  The 
Hon.  Frank  Hurd  of  Ohio,  a  prominent  Democrat 
and  free  trade  leader,  who  was  very  conspicuous  in 
the  Democratic  convention  of  1892,  died  in  (Jhio  on 
July  10th.  The  well-known  publisher  of  religious 
books,  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  of  New  York,  died 
on  July  Gth  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  From  Europe 
has  come  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ernst  Curtius, 
the  eminent  German  archaeologist  :  Sir  Augustus 
Paget,  the  English  diplomatist ;  Sir  John  Pender,  the 
great  British  promoter  of  ocean  telegraphy,  and 
Cardinal  La  Valletta,  senior  cardinal  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  dean  of  the  Sacred 
College.  The  obituary  records  include,  also,  the 
names  of  other  notable  personages,  American  and 
European. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of 

^^e  'Moris'^  ^^^*  *"^^®  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^*®  Marquis  de  Mores, 
who  on  the  9th  of  June  was  assassinated 
in  the  desert  of  Sahara  w^hile  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion partly  commercial  and  partly  political  in  its 
objects.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  Marquis  de  Mores 
was  known  to  everybody  in  our  Northwest  as  a 
ranchman  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Missouri.  He 
had  great  plans  for  slaughtering  cattle  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  ranges  and  shipping  beef  in  refrigerator 
cars,  rather  than  live  cattle.  He  was  a  mighty  man 
with  weapons,  and  was  famous  in  France  as  a 
duelist.  Returning  to  France  from  America,  he 
participated  in  the  Boulangist  movement  :  and  the 
mere  list  of  his  exploits  would  fill  a  page.  He  was  a 
hater  of  the  English,  and  is  believed  at  the  time  of 
his  death  to  hav^e  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  and  the  Dervishes  of  the  Sou- 
dan to  more  formidable  action  against  Great  Brit- 
ain's influence  in  North  Africa.  Antonio  Amedeo 
Maria  Vincenzo  Manca,  Marquis  de  Mores  and  de 
Montemaggiore,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Yallombrosa, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June,  1858.  He 
entered  Saint-Cyr  in  1877,  and  became  a  Lieutenant 
of  the  First  Cuirassiers  in  1881.  The  following  year 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  New  York 
banker.  His  portrait,  on  horseback,  which  will  be 
found  on  a  subsequent  page,  is  from  a  recent  photo- 
graph, and  shows  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Reserves  of  the  Twenty-second  Dragoons. 
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FROM    A    DRAWING    IN    THE    CHICAGO    "  TIMES  HERALD,"     INTENDED    TO    SHOW  THE    "REMARKABLE     PROFILE  LIKENESS- 


OF    THE    TWO    PRESIDENTIAL    NOMINEES, 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  June  19  to  July  18,  1S96.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT -AMERICAN. 

June  19. — Mark  A.  Hamia  of  Ohio  is  chosen  chairman 

of  the   National  Republican  Campaign   Committee 

The  '•  silver  "  Republicans  who  left  the  national  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  issue  an  address  in  which  they  propose 
the  name  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller  of  Colorado  for 
President. 

June  20. — Populist  leaders  at  St.  Louis  issue  a  mani- 
festo presenting  the  name  of  Senator  Teller  as  a  candi- 
date for  President. 

June  23. — Parliamentarj'^  elections  held  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  result  in  the  return  of  the  Liberals 

to  power Illinois    Democrats    renominate  Governor 

Altgeld,  and  choose  him  to  lead  the  delegation  to  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago,  instructing  the  dele- 
gates to  vote  as  a  unit,  and  to  insist  on  a  declaration  for 

free  coinage  of  silver Wisconsin  Democrats,  by  a  vote 

of  271  to  219,  reject  a  declaration  for  free  silver,  choose 
delegates  to  Chicago  who  favor  the  single  gold  standard, 

and  instruct  them  to  vote  as  a  unit Texas  Democrats 

elect  contesting  delegations  to  Chicago,  one  composed  of 
"  gold  "  and  the  other  of  "  silver  "  men. 

June  2-1.— New  York  Democrats  send  a  gold  standard 
delegatum  to  Chicago. ..  .Ohio  Democrats  choose  free- 
silver  delegates  to  ( -hicago,  and  adopt  a  free-silver  plat- 
fonn  by  a  vote  of  542  to  12S. . . .  Indiana  Demoi-rats  choose 
dclrgates  to  Chicago,  a<loi)t  a  |)lattorm  favoring  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  noiniuato  B.  F.  Shively  for 
Gov«'rnor. 

.Tune  25. — North  Carolina  Democrats  drclart"  for  fn'o 
silver,  and  nominate  CyruK  B.  V\'atHon  for  Oov»«rnor. . . . 
The  (ireatei-  New  York  ConnnihHion  holds  its  Hrst  meet- 


ing, ex- Mayor  Gilroy  taking  the  place  of  Controller 
Fitch,  who  declines  to  serve. 

June  26. — The  Newfoundland  Assembly  passes  a  rev- 
enue bill  which  adds  mining  and  agricultural  requisites 
to  the  free  list. 

June  27. —  A  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Commission  is  appointed  to  report  on  a 
charter,  and  the  commission  adjourns  till  September  21. 

June  29. — Major  McKinley  is  formallj'  notified  of  his 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  by  a  committee  of  the 
national  Republican  convention,  and  replies  in  a  speech. 

July  1. — Minnesota  Republicans  renominate  Governor 
Clough  ;    the  Prohibitionists  nominate   VV.  J.   Dean  for 

governor Arkansas  Republicans  nominate  H.  L.  Rem- 

mel  for  governor. 

July  2  —Prominent  Minnesota  Republicans  issue  a  free- 
silver  address. 

July  (5.— The  Democratic  National  Committee  selects 
Senator  Hill  of  New  York  for  temporary  chairman  «'t 

the   national  convention  at   Chicago The    LouisiauK 

Legislature  passes  a  bill  to  license  pool-i\x>ms  at  $l,lHH>  i. 
year  and  the  bill  giving  to  New  Orleans  a  reform  city 
charter. 

July  7.— The  Democratic  national  convention  mtets  in 
Chicago;     Senator    Daniel   of    N'irginiu   is    eleittnl    toxn 
porary  chairman  by  a  vote  i>f  5.">(>  against  i<49   (ov  S<>niitor 
Hill  of  New  York,  the  candidate  o(  the  National  t\>m- 

mittee  and  of  the  anti-free  silver  element (?Hrrt»t  A, 

Hobart  of  New  Jerst^y  is  olTlcially  notitUnl  of  his  iu>n»i- 
nation  for  Vict^-Presidt^nt  by  the  KepuMii^m  uativuml 
conv»*ntion  at  St.  Louis  ;  in  his  reply  lu<  tMuphHtuaeM  tlu* 
eurrencv  issutv 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EJ/ENTS. 
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July  8.— The  Democratic  national  convention  adoptH 
the  majority  report  of  thci  coinmittoe  on  crcdontialH  Hc^at- 
ing  the  free-silver  contostantH  from  Nebraska  iu  i)lact;  of 
a  gold  delegation,  unseating  four  gold  deU^gates  from 
Michigan,  thus  giving  that  State  to  the  silver  nwn  under 
the  unit  rule,  and  admitting  four  additional  (leicgates 
from  each  of  the  Territories,  Alaska,  and  tlie  District  of 
C.olumbia  ;  a  minority  substitute  iu  favor  of  the  gold 
delegates  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  558  to  .'W)H,  four  dele- 
gales  not  voting.     Senator  White  of  California  is  made 

permanent    chairman Sir    Charles    Tui)i)er,    Premier 

of  Canada,  resigns  as  a  result  of  the  recent  elections  ; 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  summoned  to  form 
a  cabinet. 

July  9. — The  Democratic  national  convention  adopts  a 
platform  (see  "  Progress  of  the  World  ")  by  a  vote  of  (528 
to  301,  after  having  rejected  a  substitute  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Hill  for  the  free-coinage  plank  by  a  vote  of  (326  to 
■303.  and  a  resolution  commending  President  Cleveland's 

administration  by  a  vote  of  5(U  to  357 South  Dakota 

Republicans  nominate  A.  O.  Ringsrud  for  governor. 

July  10.— The  Democratic  national  convention  takes 
four  ballots  for  Presidential  nominee,  as  follows  : 

Candidates.  1st.  2d. 

Bland 2B5  3-^3 

Bryan 119  UK) 

Holes 85  41 

Blackburn 83  41 

McLean 49  53 

Matthews 37  33 

Pattison 95  100 

Stevenson 7  10 

Teller 8  8 

Russell 2 

Pennoyer 8 

Tillman 17 

Hill 1 

■Campbell I 

Not  voting 183 

Total  voting 747 

During  the  fifth  ballot  (Chairman  White  having  an- 
nounced that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  constitutes  a 
majority)  after  it  becomes  evident  that  Wm.  J.  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  is  to  receive  the  512  votes  necessary  to  a  choice, 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  is  transferred  to  him  to  make 
his  total  about  642,  and  he  is  nominated. 


8 


162 

768 


3d. 

291 

219 

36 

27 

54 

34 

97 

9 


le2 

768 


161 
769 


July  II.-  Tin.'   Democratic  natifxxil  convention  takes 
four  ballots  for  Vice-PreHident,  an  follows: 

Can(li(hit(j.s.                                          l,t.  21.            3d.         i\\\. 

S<'vvjill )(ii  ;{7             <i7           'tj\o 

M(di<^an Ill  1-,h            :.1()           ;,><)♦} 

Vv  illianiH  (MaMM.) ', (i  lij             i.-)              i«) 

L<»wiH II 

('lark .  '.    ;•)()  :i:i            -i.;           '\l\ 

Kithian l 

Sibl<*y KH  ji;{           ":m          '". 

I>ani<-1 •.     11  ...                j;             ^j 

H()i(!H ',i\\ 

Hland .'.■.■.■.■.■     <t2  294           2.ii 

Williams  (111  ) )^>  y.\ 

llarrity ,'.1  ',i\            "\{\            '  \\ 

lilack])urn 20 

'v\^\\m- ;    1  ;;;       ;;■ 

Patti.S(;n 2  i                1                i 

White 1 

Not  voting 258  25.")           '.m           2.02 

On    the    fifth  ballot  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine  is  nomi- 
nated, and  the  convention  adjourns  sine  die. 


Drawn  for  the  Chicago  Times-Herald. 
GOV.    STONE    OF     MISSOURI     WITHDRAWING     MR.     BLAND'S 
NAME,  AND   CASTING   MISSOURI'S   SOLID  VOTE   FOR   W.    J. 
BRYAN. 


Drawn  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

NOMINEE    BRYAN    CONGRATULATES     FELLOW-NOMINEE 
SEWALL. 

July  12.— The  American  Bimetallic  League  indorses 
Bryan  for  President. 

July  13.— Chairman  Hanua  names  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Campaign  Committee Wil- 
frid Laurier,  the  new  Liberal  Premier  of  Canada,  an- 
nounces his  cabinet  ;  Parliament  is  summoned  to  meet 
on  August  18. 

July  14.— The  Addicks  faction  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Delaware  nominates  John  H.  Hoffecker  for  Governor. 

July  15.— The  Republican  Campaign  Committee  decides 
to  establish  headquarters  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  20. — President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is  renominated. 
Madagascar  is  declared  a  French  colony. 

June  22. — The  British  Ministry  permits  the  education 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  dropped  for  the 
present  session. 

June  28. — Opening  of  the  Victorian  Parliament. 

June  26. — A  royal  decree  authorizes  the  Spanish  Bank 
to  issue  #12,000,000  in  gold  bills  to  pay  the  current  obli- 
gations of  Spain  in  Cuba. 
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COL..    FREEMAN   A.    WALKER.  COL.    HENRY  WALKIfiR. 

OFFICERS   OF  THE   ANCIENT    AND    HONORABLE    ARTILLERY 
COMPANY   OF  BOSTON. 

June  27. — Chancellor  Hohenlohe  of  Germany  announces 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  prohibitory  regulations 
relative  to  political  associations. 

June  28.  —The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a 
bill  pledging  the  tobacco  revenues  for  a  war  loan  of 
$100,000,000. . .  .Georgi  Pacha  Berovitch,  Prince  of  Samos, 
is  appointed  Governor  of  Crete  by  the  Porte. 

July  3. — The  Irish  educational  bill  is  withdrawn  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

July  4.— The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  re-enter  St. 
Petersburg, 

July  5. — A  Cretan  revolutionary  government  is  formed. 

July  6. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
252  to  106,  decides  that  the  Indian  exchequer  shall  pav 
for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  the  Soudan  expedition 

A  peerage  is  conferred  on  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 

Governor  of  Cape  Colony Election  of  Deputies  to  thj 

Belgian  Chamber  causes  no  material  change  in  party 
strength.  • 

July  11.— Resignation  of  the  Italian    Ministry  of  the 

Marquis  di  Rudini  is  announced John  Morley  becomes 

a  candidate  for  Liberal  leadership  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

July  13. — President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is 
unanimously  re-elected. 

July  14.— Christian  delegates  in  the  Cretan 
Assembly  withdraw  from  that  body,  and 
decide  to  establish  an  assembly  from  which 
Turks  shall  be  excluded. 

July  15.  —Several  sections  of  the  Irish  land 
bill  are  withdrawn  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

INTERNATIONAL     KELATIONS. 

June  19.— The  South  African  Re])ublic 
urges  the  British  Government  to  bring  to 
trial  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Beit  and  Dr.  Harris. 
The  Porte  issues  a  report  ot  the  mas- 
sacres at  Van,  attributing  them  to  the 
Armenians. 

Juno  24.— The  Spanish  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  44,  rejects  a  in'oposition  to  abro- 
gate the  protocol  of  1S77  with  tht'  [Tnitcd 
States. .  Portugal  gives  (Treat  Britain  per- 
mission to  liiiiil  troo])s  at  Bcira,  in  Africa. 


June  25. — Li  Hung  Chang  visits  Prince  Bismarck.... 
Mr.  Harrison  released  by  the  Venezuelan  government. 

June  27. — France  proposes  to  Great  Britain  a  termina- 
tion of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  within  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  neutralization  of  Egypt,  no  one  power 
to  exercise  an  armed  protectorate  over  the  country 
without  the  assent  of  the  others. 

July  2.— It  is  announced  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Brazil  has  not  yet  consented  to  arbitrate  the 
Trinidad  question  with  Great  Britain. 

July  7. — As  a  result  of  representations  on  the  part  of 
the  powers,  the  Porte  suspends  military  operations  in 
Crete,  unless  the  Turkish  troops  are  attacked  by  insur- 
gents. 

July  8.— The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  an 
amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  urging  that  Spain  join  the  Franco-Russian  al- 
liance with  a  view  to  resisting  the  United  States 

July  9.— At  the  dinner  given  in  London  by  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  in  return 
for  hospitalities  extended  to  them  there,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  expresses  sentiments  of  friendship  for  the  United 

States. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

June  19. — The  New  York  Telephone  Ci.,  under  West- 
ern Union  control,  is  incorporated Venezuela  adopts 

the  gold  standard. 

June  20.— A  miners'  strike  is  begun  at  Leadville,  Col., 
over  a  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  union 
and  an  advance  of  wages  from  $2.50  to  $S  per  day  ;  750 

men  go  out Tne  fishermen's  strike  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 

is  declared  off The  Societa  Immobiliere  is  declared 

bankrupt  in  Rome,  Italy. 
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THE  LATE  MARQUIS  DE  MORES. 

June  22. — A  new  rail  route  between  Quebec,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  is  opened  for  passenger  service. 
An  international  convention  of  agriculturists  meet- 
ing in  Paris  calls  upon  the  French  government  to  propose 
bimetallism  to  other  European  countries. 

June  25.  — Wire  and  cut  nail  manufacturers  at  Chicago 

decide  to  reduce  output  during  the  summer  months 

The  Munger  Cycle  Company  of  Indianapolis   makes  an 
assignment. 

June  26.— Many  cotton  mills  in  New  England  agree  to 
shut  down  for  four  weeks  during  the  summer. 

June  29.— The  Southern  Textile  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation in  session  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  decides  on  a  50  per 
cent,  curtailment  of  production  during  the  next  ninety 
days. 

July  1.  —The  wage  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  for  1896-97  goes  into  effect. 
The  new  contract  between  coal  miners  and  opera- 
tors in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  grant'ng  an  in- 
crease of  23^  cents  a  ton  to  the  miners,  goes  into  effect 
for  two  years. 

July  2. — The  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issues  a  riot 
proclamation  because  of  disturbances  resulting  from  a 
strike  at  the  Brown  Hoisting  Co.'s  works. 

July  11. — The  canal  carriers  engaged  in  transporting 
grain  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City 
appeal  to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  aid  in 
securing  relief  from  elevator  extortions  and  railroad  dis- 
criminations. 

July  13.— The  government  of  Costa  Rica  issues  a  decree 
changing  its  present  system  of.  currency  to  one  based  on 
the  gold  standard  —  Louisiana  sugar  planters  organize  to 
protect  their  interests  at  Washington. 

CASUALTIES. 

June  28. — Nearly  100  miners  are  entombed  by  a  cave- in 
of  a  mme  shaft  at  Pittston,  Pa. 

July  1.— The  Red  Star  packet  boat  Rahmanieh  i? 
wrecked  in  tha  Red  Sea,  and  sixty  ^^ersons  are  drowned. 


July  2.  I'lojxnty  on  the  wharves  al  ^JalvcHton,  TexuK, 
valued  at  over  ii^20(),0(K),  id  debtroyed  by  fire. 

July  7.—  Ci(!nuine  AHiatic  cholera  is  reported  at  Dan- 
zig, (Germany. 

July  1 1.— In  a  railroad  collinion  noar  Logan,   Iowa,  31 

jiersons  are  kilLnl  and  more  than  50  injured There  ar& 

;{21  deaths  from  (;li(»](.-ra  in  Egypt. 

July  15.— Washouts  and  landslides  in  and  about  Pitted 
burgh,  Pa.,  cause  losses  estimated  at  ^5(X),(X)0. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES   OF     1  HE    MONTH. 

June  20.— Brooks'  periodical  comet  is  observed  by  one 
of  the  astronomers  at  the  Nice  observatory ....  A  me- 
morial of  John  Boyle  0'R(;illy  is  dedicated  in  Bonton. 

June  23. — A  true  bill  of  indictment  is  found  against  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  leading  associates  in  the  Transvaal  raid. 
The  triennial  C(mvention  of  the  International  Sun- 
day School  Association  begins  in  Boston. 

June  27.— M.  Arton,  identified  with  the  Panama  Canal 
scandal,  is  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor. 

June  29.— Cardinal  Gibbons  makes  public  the  Pope^s 
encyclical  letter  on  the  union  of  Christian  churches. 

June  30.— The  sixth  annual  reunion  of  Confederate 
veterans  begins  in  Richmond,  Va. 

July  2.— The  jury  in  the  celebrated  Peralta  land  grant 

case  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  returns  a  verdict  of  guilty 

The  cornerstone  of  the  monument  and  tomb  of  Jefferson 
Davis  is  laid  at  Richmond,  Va. 

July  4.— Celebration  of  the  day  by  the  Sons  and  Daug?/i- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Saratoga  . . .  A  filibus- 
tering expedition  under  Captain  Colby,  an  American,  is 
landed  safely  in  Cuba,  and  met  by  insurgents  frona 
Maceo's  army. 

July  5. — Mgr.  Diomede  Falconio  is  named  by  the  Pope 
as  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United  States  to  succeed  Car- 
dinal SatoUi. 

July  7.— The  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  largely  attended  by  teach- 
ers  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 

Boston  arrives  in  London  —  Yale's  crew  is  defeated  hy;- 
Leander  in  the  Grand  Challenge  Cap  race  at  Henley. 

July  8  —Queen  Victoria  reviews  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston  at  Windsor. 

July  9.— Ttie  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  begins  in  Washington. 

July  13. — President  Francis  A.  Walker  addresses  the 
Bimetallic  League  in  London. 

July  14.— A  lunatic  fires  blank  cartridges  at  President 
Faure  of  France  at  the  Longchamp  review. 

Jul}'^  15. — The  Canadian  yacht  Glencairn  wins  the  d<"- 
ciding  race  of  the  half- rater  series  for  the  International 
Challenge  Cup. 


OBITUARY. 

June  19.— The  mother  of  the  Emperor  of  China  (wife  of 
Prince  Chun). 

June  20.— George  B.  Bartlett,  historian,  of  Concord^ 
Mass.,  64. 

June  22.— Benjamin  Helm  "Bristow,  Secretary  of  tbe 

Treasury  under  President  Grant,  64 Ex-Congressman 

Thomas  R.  Hudd  of  Wisconsin Sir  Augustus  Harris, 

theatrical  and  operatic  manager,  44. 
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THE   LATE   BENJAMIN  H.    BRISTOW. 

June  23. — Major-Gen.    Gustavus    Woodson    Smith    of 

the    Confederate    arm^^    74 Sir     Joseph    Prestwich, 

British  geologist,  84 Joseph   King   Cummins  Forrest, 

oldest  in  service  of  Chicago  newspaper  men,  75. 

June  25.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull 
of  Illinois,  82 Sir  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  Conserva- 
tive leader  of  New  Brunswick,  78. . .  .Louis  Charles  Phi- 
lippe Raphael  d" Orleans,  Due  de  Nemours,, second  son  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  81. 

June  29. — Naval  Constructor  Theodore    Dele  van  Wil 

Eon,  U.  S.  N.,  56 Henry  Dunckley,   English  editor  and 

writer,    72 Francis  William   Fitz-Hardinge   Berkeley, 

second  Baron  I'itz-Hardinge,  70. 

July  1.  —Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  85. ..  .Ex-Congressman  Joseph  C.  Mc- 
Ilibben. 

July  2. — Alexander  Robert  Lawton,  ex- Minister  to 
Austria,  78. 

July  4.— Ex-Mayor  John  C.  Haines  of  Chicago,  78. 

Julv  (J. — Anson  Davies  Fit/.  Randolph,  the  publisher,  70. 
....Gen.  Pierce  Morgan  Butler  Young,  United  States 
Minister  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  59. 

July  7. —Sir  John  Pender,  one  of  the  organizers  and 
promot  TS  of  ocean  telegraphy,  80. .  .C'ommodore  Joe|)h 
H.  Tooker,  theatrical  manager,  05  .  ..George  Law,  well- 
known  street  railway  man  of  New  York  (vity,  5.'{. 

July  10  -K.\  Congre^Hinan  Frank  Hunt  Ilurd  tif  (.>liio, 
TA     .  .Cardinal  Bourret,  Bishop  of  Rode/*,  ('9. 


July  11.— Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  formerly  British 
Ambassador  to  Vienna,  73. 

July  12.— Ernst  Curtius,  the  famous  Hellenist  and 
classical  scholar,  82. 

July  13.— Benjamin  West  Ball,  journalist  and  poe^  73. 
Ex-Congressman  Gideon  Reynolds  of  New  York. 

July  14.— Luther  Whiting  Mason,  author  of  a  system  of 
chart  instruction  in  music,  (53. . .  .Cardinal  Raphael  Mon- 
aco la  Valletta,  senior  cardinal -bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  09. 

July  15.  —Mrs.  Mary  Harlan,  mother  of  ex  Senator 
Harlan  of  Iowa,  100. 

July  10.— Ex-Go V.  Will  am  Eiistis  Russell  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 39 Edmond  Louis  Antoine  de  Goncourt,  the 

distinguished    French    writer,    74 William    Hamilton 

Gibson,  author,  artist  and  illustrator,  46. 

July  17.— Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  Italian  organist,  com- 
poser, and  scientist,  86. 

July  18.  — Ex-Gov.  Joseph  H.  Williams  of  Maine. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

CONFERENCES    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    FRIENDS. 

At  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  August  19-26,  will  be  held  the 
biennial  conferences  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  five  thousand  people  will  attend  these  gather- 
ings, which  will  be  devoted  to  Sunday-school  work,  edu- 
cation in  general,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

AMERICAN   BAR   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
will  take  place  at  Saratoga,  August  19-21.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  is  expected 
to  be  present. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  psychological  re- 
search are  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of 
Psychologists  at  Mu- 
nich, August  4-7. 

ADVANCEMENT    OF 
SCIENCE. 

AtBuffalo,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 24-29,  will  occur 
the  forty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, which  will  be 
lai-gely  attendee!. 

NATIONAL     BICYCLE 
MKKT. 

The  annual    meet   of 
the    League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen   will  1h» 
hold  at  rAHiisviile,     Ky.. 
August  1(V-I5. 
Louisville   expects    to   entertain    not    less  than  25,UK> 
wheelmen  during  the  meeting,  and  otters  for  their  use 
'•  the  best  bicyele  track  in  tht*  wiM'ld  " 

.VMKKKWN    l.lHK.MtV     ASS(>ri\rU>N. 

At  Cleveland,  September  14,  will  N»held  tht«eighttHMith 
general  confereui't*  i»t'  the  .Vnierican  Library  Assiwintiou. 
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FINISHING   TOUCHES   AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION. 

From  the  Inier-Ocean  (Chicago). 


Copyright,  1896.  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

LEADER  ALTGELD  AND  HL'"  MASK. 

From  Harper's  Weekly. 


KILLING   THE   GOOSE   THAT    LAID   THE   GOLDEN   EGG. 

An  Eastern  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


AFTER  THE  STORM. — From  the  Republican  (Denver,  Col.). 
The  free-coinage  rainbow  of  promise  appears  above  the  wreck  of  the  gold  sh'*^ 


>V^\»   *-K-CA* 
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*'COMINa   EVENTS   CAST   THKIU   SHADOWS    IIKKOUK." 
Europf)  lookH  iiHkanco  at  tlu*  jipproiicliiii^'  mIuuIow  of  Mi'Kinl»<y  —From  Jml^jt  (Now  YorkV 
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silver's  triumph.— From  the  Journal  (N.  Y.  j 


\\:r  ' 


teller's  little  flirtation.— Fro  n  the  Journal  (N".  Y.), 

I 


the  new  comer. — From  the  Herald  (X.  Y.). 
Uncle  Sam  :  "J  Christen  Thee  Altsreld  Tillman."' 


THE  silver-plated   DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY. 

From  Judge  (N.  Y.). 


BERLIN   STUDIES  THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

"  The  electoral  programme  of  the  Repnblicans  in  the  United 
States  suggests  that  they  would  like  to  see  all  European  States 
driven  out  of  America.''— From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEW'S, 


YOUR  PETITIONERS   HUMBLY  PRAY 


FOR    GOVERNMENT   OF  M'KINLEY,    BY    HANNA,     FOR    THE 

TRUSTS   AND   SYNDICATES. 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


THE    FRAGMENT. 

Lord  Salisbury  :    •  There  :    Isn't  that  beautiful  ? " 

John  Burji :  '*  Humph  !   It's  onlj'  a  fragment,  not  a  bit  like  the 

orij^inul  Hketch.'' 
Loud  SAijsuuhv  :  ••  Exactly  so;  but  it  represontH  the  dominant 

idea  in  Hucli  (l(^lif^htflll  Himplicity  I     All  the  rest  of  the  status  was 

quite  superfluous.     We  shall  exhibit  this  next  -lanuary,  and  the 

other  bits  later  on  perhaps." 

From  the  Wetitiiiiitstcr  (/((zcttr  (London). 


NEW  DEMOCRATIC  EMBLEM  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

See  Senator  Hiirs  Chicago  Speech. 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


SHADES   OF   COHDKN  !    IS  THIS  THK    NKNY    I.IHKUAL    (IMOMST) 
FLAG   THAT   CHAMHKHKAIN    rNrrKl.8y 


Kioni  tht«  />(i(7  ^HinninKhuut,  KittllandV 
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THE   BISHOPS   AND   THE   EDUCATION    BILL. 

"  Stick  to  it,  my  Lord,  don't  let  it  drop.'' 
From  Picture-Politics  (London) 


THAT  £500,000! 

France  and  Russia  to  Egypt  :  "  Here,  hand  over  that  £500,000 
and  be  quick  about  it." 

Egypt  :    '*  I  can't.    Don't  you  see  that  John  Bull's  gone  off  with 
it  ? '' 

From  Picture-Politics  (London). 


THE  LIGHT     i 

I 
THAT  r1A5  NOT    I 

mi  LED      I 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   PROSPECTS   AS  THEY   APPEAR  TO   A 
PARTISAN   OF  MR.    RHODES. 

From  the  Cape  Town  Owl  (Cape  Town,  Africa). 


"THREE   MEN   IN   A   BOAT."' 

South  African  prospects  as  they  appear  to  a  local 

cartoonist  less  friendly  to  Rhodes. 

From  the  Pretoria  Press  (South  Africa). 
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THE  ENGLISH   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   GERMANY   IN   JANUARY.— ^'ee  Oi^pOSite  pagre. 

From  Jugend 


"the   I'RESIDKNT   HEI-D   OUT    FOR   CLEMENCY." 

From  tlio  Cajte  Times  (Capo  Town). 


.\   lU>Ol)   ll.\UL 

Apropos  of  Piv.-icU'Mt  Krlljrt«r'M  vory  luotltablo  «.lomoui' 
tho  l'roti>riu  Ivoforiii  Coimuittoo. 

From  tho  l\ilt  Mitll  ii^^te^ttl  i,Lumlon>. 
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THE  ENGLISH   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   GERMANY   IN    MAY. 

From  Jugend. 


AN   APPEAL. 

India  :  '•  I  have  found  the  men,  sahib  !    Why  should  I  And  HEAD  and  tails.— first  match  in  the  great  anglo- 
the  money  too  f  "  AUSTRALIAN  CRICKET   GAMES, 

John  Bull  :" 'Pon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  really  don't  see  ^        ^  ,.,,  ,        „,,    , 

why  you  should  ! ''  The  Lion  :    "\ah!    What  a  tail!'' 

x?-^r.^  r>«      1  /T      A     \  The  Kangaroo  :    "  Yes,  Leo  ;  but  I  can  put  a  head  on  you." 
r  rom  Pwnc/i  (Lrndon).  vx?     ^      i  i-        ■  ^    ^       t-t>ctii 

'  [England  won  by  six  wickets.— Ed.  R.  of  R.] 

From  the  Melbourne  Punch  (Australia). 


HON.    WILLIAM    J.    BRYAN    OF   NHBRASKA, 

Democratic  Nuuiinoo  for  the  Presidency. 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN-A  CHARACTHR  SKHTCH 


BY  WILLIS  JOHN  ABBOT. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic 
a  great  political  party  has  nominated  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  a  man  who 
has  barely  passed  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  i)re- 
scribed    by  Congress  as   essential    to    i)residential 
eligibility.     For  the  first  time  since  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Fremont  by  the  infant  Republican  party 
a  presidential  nomination  has  been  given  to  a  cit- 
izen of  a  commonwealth  situate  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politics  a  single  stirring  speech  in  a  national 
convention  has  won  for  its  maker  the  high  honor  of 
a  nomination  to  the  presidency.     General  Garfield, 
speaking  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1880  in  behalf 
of  Senator  John  Sherman,  so  charmed  the  delegates 
with  the  magic  of  his  oratory  that  when  it  became 
apparent  no  victory  might  be  won  by  either  of  the 
leading  aspirants  to  the  honor,  all  turned  with  con- 
fidence to  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  Ohio  senator 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  prize  he  sought  to  seize 
for  his  chief.     To  the  Chicago  convention  of  1896 
William  Jennings  Bryan  came  as  a  contesting  dele- 
gate only.     The  Nebraska  seats  '  which  he  and  his 
associates  claimed '  were  held   by  rivals,  by  bitter 
political   enemies,   by  men  who  believed  that  De- 
mocracy stood  for  all  that  Bryan  denounced,  and 
that  for  what  Bryan  preached  Populism  was  the 
only  name.     To  have  wrested  from  their  holders  the 
credentials  of  the  Nebraska  delegation  by  argument 
so  convincing  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  re- 
ported unanimously  in  his  favor,  gold  men  joining 
with  silver  men,   was  in  itself  no  small  triumph. 
But  even  after  achieving  this  victory  the  presiden- 
tial aspirations  of  the  young  lawyer  from  the  agri- 
cultural West  were  ridiculed  by  those  who  knew 
that  he  had  to  support  them-only  the  sixteen  votes  of 
the  delegation  from  his  own  state  and  a  handful  of 
friends    scaitered    among    state     delegations    and 
chiefly  tied  up  by  the  fetters  of  the  undemocratic 
"unit  rule."     That  out  of  so  unpromising  a  situa- 
tion victory  should  have  been  plucked,  that  against 
such  odds  a  man  by  sheer  force  of  his  oratory  and 
his  personality  should  struggle  on  to  triumph,   ar- 
gues the  possession  by  the  victor  of  qualities  which 
either  raise  him  far  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
beings,  or  which  were  of  such  sort  as  to  exactly 
meet  the  temper  of  what  Senator  Hill,  with  perhaps 
some  measure  of  justice,  termed  "the  most  emo- 
tional convention  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics."    And,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  rightly  under- 
stand the  animating  sentiment   of  the   convention 
in  order  to  rightly  estimate  Bryan's  strength  before 
it.     Though   the  "  free   and   unlimitfd   coinage   of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  wjtliout  awaiting 


the  action  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth  "  was  tlie 
shibboleth  of  its  majority— a  phrase,  by  the  way. 
formulated  by  Mr.  Bryan  himself  in  ]HU'.'> — tlio 
dominant  faction  felt  that  something  mor(i  than  the 
currency  question  was  involved.  The  silver  issue  was 
seized  upon  to  symbolize  the  revolt  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  protest  of  the  debtor  against  those 
whom  he  believed  extortionate  creditors,  the  bitter 
outcry  of  the  farmer  against  the  grain  gambler,  the 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  individual  against 
corporations  and,  most  of  all,  the  defiance  of  the 
eastern  money  centres  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munities of  the  West  and  the  South.  Though  the 
shrewder  leaders  strove  to  disguise  the  fact,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  convention  did  in  effect  repre- 
sent the  revolt  of  a  class,  was  in  great  degree  an  ex- 
pression of  the  new  sectionalism.  And  so  when  a 
lawyer  from  a  country  town  in  the  heart  of  a  west- 
ern agricultural  community,  himself  free  from  en- 
tangling alliances  with  the  forces  of  "  capitalism," 
possessing  the  homely,  unpretentious  manners  of  the 
western  man  of  the  people,  bade  defiance  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  money  centres  and  proclaimed  in 
ringing  phrase  the  now  independence  of  the  farmer 
and  the  workingman,  the  new  coalition  of  the  West 
and  South  in  antagonism  to  Wall  street  and  all  it 
stands  for,  an  emotional  convention  broke  all  bonds, 
discarded  older  but  less  inspiring  leaders  and  gave 
its  great  prize  to  him  who  two  days  earlier  had  been 
merely  a  hanger-on  about  the  doors  of  the  conven- 
tion hall  uncertain  of  admission. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CANDIDATE. 

It  would  savor  of  platitude  to  describe  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as  the  typical  American.  The 
American  type  is  multifarious,  ranging  from  Buf- 
falo Bill  to  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  each  of  whom  is 
accepted  beyond  the  seas  as  a  fit  personification  of 
the  American  character.  Mr.  Bryan  however,  may 
be  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  typical  young  Amer- 
ican of  the  Middle  West — a  late  development  of  that 
westward  movement  which  filled  the  Western  Re- 
serve with  New  Englanders,  whose  descendants  in 
turn  went  on  to  Illinois  and  thence  to  Iowa  and 
Nebraska.  The  nominee's  own  family,  however, 
sprung  from  Virginia-  -the  Mother  of  Presidents  — 
where  his  father,  Silas  L.  Bryan,  was  bom  in  Cul- 
peper  County  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Before  his  father  three  generations  of 
W.  J.  Bryan's  ancestors  abode  in  the  United  States, 
tilling  the  soil  and  joining  in  the  movement  west- 
ward from,  the  coast  as  restlessness  or  interest  im- 
pelled them.  Not  in  any  sense  pioneers,  for  tliey 
followed  rather  than  led  the  wave  of  settlement,  tlie 
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Bryans,  even  to  the  ineinber  of  the  family  now  so 
niiieh  in  the  notice  of  the  ])ublic',  have  always  been 
inelined  to  abandon  the  centres  of  population  and 
seek  their  foi  tunes  in  the  newer  and  ruder  western 
communities. 

Like  many  Americans  Bryan  inherited  his  polit- 
ical beliefs.     His  father  going  west  to  Illinois,  car- 


MR.   BRYAN  AS  A  CONGRESSMAN. 

ried  with  him  the  democracy  of  the  Old  Dominion 
and  through  long  years  of  residence  in  a  Republican 
state  clung  to  the  convictions  of  his  youth.     The 
Democratic  nominee,  too,  comes  naturally  by  his  in- 
clination for  public  life.     His  father  sat  for  eight 
years  in  the  Illinois  Senate,  made  an  unsuccessful 
race  for  Congress,  was  in  1870  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  gave  to  the  state  of  Il- 
linois the  basic  document  by  which  its  legislative 
acts  are  now  controlled,  and  was  for  twelve  years 
judge  of  the  circuit  court.     In  1852  he  married,  at 
Salem,  Miss  Maria    Elizabeth  Jennings,   who  sur- 
vives him.     Five  of  their  nine  children  are  still  liv- 
ing.    The  elder  Bryans  led  the  life  characteristic  of 
the  small  western  towns.     Educated  to  the    degree 
possible  in  west(n-n  colleges,  deeply  religious   in  life 
and  s(nitiment,   untraveled  beyond    the  bordt^rs  of 
their  own  country,  provincial  perhaps  but  patriotic 
with  a  patriotism  fiercer  than  that  off   which   cos- 
mopolitanism takes   the   rough  edges,    they   would 
pass  unnoticed  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


like  God-fearing,  country  loving  households  that 
make  w\)  the  bone  and  sinew  of  sturdy  western 
Americanism. 

March    10,    1800,    William   Jennings    Bryan    was 
born.     His  early  days  spent  on  an  Illinois  farm  gave 
him  that  knowledge  of  the  bucolic  character  which 
has  proved  so  useful  to  him  as  a  politician — for  a 
politician  and  an  astute  one  too  he  is,  though  reach- 
ing in  many  phases  of  his  character  the  higher  level 
of  statesmanship.     From  the  robust,  out  of  door  life 
of  the  western  farmer's  boy,   too,  he  derived  that 
magnificent  i)hysique  which   aids  in  giving  force  to 
his  oratory  and  which  fits  him  so  well  to  endure  the 
physical  strain  of  a  presidential    campaign.     The 
financial  vicissitudes  which  clouded  the  early  days 
of  Lincoln  and  of  Garfield  he  was  not  called  ui^on  to 
encounter.      His  parents'   means,    though   modest, 
were  sufficient  to  assure  him  leisure  to  acquire  an 
education,  and  the  public   schools  of  Illinois  even 
then  were  the  pride  of  the  commonwealth.     From 
the  more  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools  he 
went  to  Whipple  Academy,   at  Jacksonville,  and 
thence  to  Illinois  College  in  the  same  city.     In  col- 
lege years  as  in  his  earlier  days  he  manifested  no 
qualities  which  promised  for  him  a  brilliant  future, 
except  perhaps  a  certain  facility  in  address  which 
led  his  relatives  to  hope  for  him  a  certain  measure 
of  distinction  at  the  bar.     A  friend  of  his  boyhood 
days  describes  him  before  his  matriculation  at  col- 
lege as  shy,  diffident,  little  given  to  joining  in  the 
pastimes  of  the  other  lads,  not  over  bright  at  his 
books,  but  always  serious  and    inclined  to  be  ab- 
stracted in  manner.    Men  to-day  who  were  with  him 
in  Illinois  College  deny  to  him  any  great  distinction 
in  the  classroom  except  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics.   The  college  curriculum  of  those  days,  how- 
ever, w^as  not  widely  extended,  not  one  from  which 
the  ambitious  student  was    able    to  select  a  wide 
variety  of  studies  most  suited  to  his  own  intellectual 
traits  or  most  likely  to  prove  available  in  the  career 
he  had  planned  for  himself.     His  skill  in  debate  and 
in  oratory,  however,  won  him  some  note  early  in  his 
college  course.     It  is  tradition  in  Salem  to-day  that 
when  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  his  father  put 
him  forward  to  address  a  Democratic  convention, 
and  the  laughter  which  the  sight  of  the  youngster 
roused  was  stilled  by  the  excellence  of  his  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  i)rofessor  of  elocution   in 
Illinois    College    declares    that    when    he    entered 
the  freshman  class  Bryan  had  no  grace  of  oratory, 
but  forced  himself  to  the  front  by  earnestness,  de- 
termination and  zeal.     Winning  a  prize  in  a  college 
contest  stimulated  him.     A  summer  spent  on  the 
stump  in  advocacy  of  Wm.  M.  Springtn-'s  C'ongrt>s 
sional  candidacy  gave  him  confidtMu-e.  and  his  sue 
cess  just  before  graduating  in  winning  a  prize  in  a 
state  contest  with  an  oration  on  "  .lustict*  "  doubtless 
went  far  to  dett'rmiue  his  choit-t*  of  a\»rofession— tlie 
Ij^^v— and  an  avocation— politics.     The  part  that  the 
smalh>r  w»*stt»rn.  collegtvs  have  idavtul  in  devt^loping 
citi/.tMis  of  th(^  typt»  of  Hryan  and  of  (JurtieUl  is  tin* 
Utile  r»'cognized  througliout   th<»  nation       hi  pr\»por 
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tion  to  their  attciidaiuu)  thoy  hocuii  to  havo  prodiKuMl 
a  Ki't^iitor  iiuiiil)(»r  of  j^rsiduatciH  iiit(3lli^oiitly  inter- 
ested in  pnl)li('  affairs  and  abhi  to  clearly  and  con- 
vineini»'ly  express  their   views  before  an  audience. 


JUDGE   SILAS   L.    BRYAX, 

The  father  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
adjacent  states  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest 
awakens  the  enthusiasm  which  at  some  more  famous 
eastern  institutions  of  learning  is  only  aroused  by 
victory  on  the  football  field.  The  debating  society 
is  an  arena  in  w^hich  success  is  more  eagerly  sought 
than  on  the  athletic  ground.  Tw^enty  years  ago  this 
was  perhaps  more  generally  the  case  in  the  West 
than  to- day,  but  even  now,  despite  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  athletic  fever  the  condition  still  exists. 
There  is  ample  foundation  for  the  contention  that  if 
the  curriculum  of  the  western  college  is  narrower 
its  intellectual  tone  is  higher  ;  if  it  lack  in  facilities 
for  the  broadest  culture  it  excels  in  all  that  stimu- 
lates patriotism  and  which  goes  to  make  a  man  use- 
ful to  himself,  his  neighbors  and  his  country. 

THE   STUDY   OF    LAW   IN   CHICAGO. 

Graduating  from  Illinois  College.  Bryan  went  up 
to  Chicago  to  study  his  chosen  profession  at  the 
Union  College  of  Law— an  institution  of  high  stand- 
ing now  connected  w^ith  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
wity.  While  attending  this  college  he  was  employed 
in  the  law  office  of  the  late  Lyman  Trumbull,  one 
of  the  most  forceful  characters  in  the  annals  of 
American  statesmanship.  One  who  studies  and 
understands  Bryan's  character  to-day  must  recog- 


iii/e  in  his  early  intijiiacy  witli  ex  Senator  Trum- 
bull t  he  influence  whi(;h  shaped  liis  wtiole  (career. 
Jn  early  years  a  Denioerat  and  (enjoying  high  lionors 
from  that  party,  Lyman  Trumbull  abandon(;<l  it  on 
the  is-iue  of  slavery  and  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Republutan.  A  chosen  friend  and 
intimate  of  St(,'phen  A.  Douglas  before  his  almn- 
donmentof  the  Democratic  party,  hebcame  the  close 
friend  and  intimate  of  Lincoln  throughout  the  war. 
He  drew  the  Xlllth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  which  the  proclamati(;n  of  (;mancipation  was 
given  permanent  effect,  and  led  in  the  debate  which 
carried  it  to  passage.  His  (convictions  always  held 
Lyman  Trumbull  tightly  in  their  clutch,  they  mas- 
tered him  and  forced  him  into  the  arena,  there  to  do 
battle  for  them.  Party  ties  on  the  contrary  he  held  in 
light  esteem  and  he  sacrificed  without  apparent  hesi- 
tation his  ])olitical  future  in  theRepa)>lican  party  by 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  That  vote  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  thereafter  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  until 
his  death  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Retaining  his 
interest  in  public  affairs  until  the  last,  outspoken 
in  his  antagonism  to  class  injustice  as  he  had 
been  positive  in  his  hostility  to  racial  oppression  in 
the  red  days  of  the  '60s,  careless  of  party  ties  ever, 
he  came  at  the  last  to  be  classed,  though  probablv 
without  exact  cause,  as  a  Populist.     The  writer  re- 
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calls  him  a,  man  of  fourscore  years  addressing  a 
crowded  hall  of  Chicago  workingmen  and,  w^ith  al- 
most,the  fire  with  which  in  youth  he  denounced  the 
oppressors  of  the  negro,  describing  and  condemning 
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the  evils  si)rinj?in«2:  from  tlie  concentration  of  wealth 
and  nr^inj?  that  the  taxiny;  power  of  the  govern- 
ment be  employed  to  restrain  it.  In  188*2  he  was 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  robust  manhood,  and  tak- 
ing a  fancy  to  the  young  student  in  his  office,  in 
whom  he  perceived  tht>  ])romise  of  unusual  things, 
he  talked  nnich  and  often  with  him  ui)()n  the  public 
men  he  had  met  and  the  policies  he  had  advocated. 
Mr.  Bryan's  present  law  partner,  who  was  then  his 
roommate,  says  of  his  friend's  mental  attitude  at 
this  time,  "  All  the  time  he  was  in  law  college  Will 
gave  up  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  study  to 
questions  of  government.  He  read  up  thoroughly 
in  constitutional  law  and  he  was  early  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  people  were  being  unjustly 
burdened  by  monopolies.  He  maintained  even  then 
that  the  menace  of  the  country  was  the  encroach- 
ment of  wealth  on  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  he  thought  tliere  was  serious  trouble  ahead  for 
the  country."  It  is  easy  to  discern  in  this  sketch  of 
a  young  law  student's  mind  the  effect  of  the  more 
dominant  personality  of  such  a  veteran  radical  as 
ex-Senator  Trumbull,  and  the  evidence  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  mental  processes  of  the  Bryan  of  to- 
day. One  understands  why  the  day  after  his  nom- 
ination at  Chicago  he  went  forth  to  the  new-made 
grave  of  his  venerable  preceptor  and  with  uncovered 
head  said : 

"  Any  distinction  I  have  gained  I  owe  in  great 
part  to  the  man  who  is  buried  there." 

THE    W^IFE    OF    THE    NOMINEE. 

Graduated  at  the  college  of  law  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  Bryan  returned  not  to  his  family  home  at 
Salem ,  but  to  Jacksonville.  The  latter  was  the  larger 
town  and  might  seem  to  offer  the  greater  prizes  to  a 
young  lawyer,  but  the  prize  which  drew  him  thither 
was  not  to  be  won  in  court.  While  a  student  at 
Illinois  (College  the  young  man  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Baird,  who  at- 
tended a  neighboring  seminary.  Their  marriage 
followed  within  a  year  of  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
If  Bryan  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  .tyi)e  of  the  western 
man,  his  wife  may  well  stand  as  an  exemplar  of 
that  great  class  of  American  women  who.  without 
neglecting  the  duties  of  the  home,  still  painstakingly 
fit  themselves  to  follow  tlieir  husbands  out  into 
the  broader  fields  of  human  activity.  In  1887  she,  for 
her  part,  went  up  to  her  husband's  alma  mater  and 
took  the  full  course  in  law,  later  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Nebraska,  not  she  says,  **  with  a  view  to 
going  into  general  x>i'actice,  but  to  bring  myself  in 
touch  with  my  husband's  work."  In  no  sense  a 
"new"  woman.  Mrs.  Bryan  is  still  a  thoroughly 
advanced  woman.  President  of  "  Sorosis  "  in 
Lincoln  and  a  valuable  aid  to  her  husband  in  ])ublic 
work,  slie  is  ecpially  a  liome  keeping,  lionu^  loving 
wife. 

"  What  committee  do  you  wish  to  s(^rv(^  on,  Mrs. 
Bryan,"  said  an  old  memlxa-  to  lier  when  with  her 
ImslKind.  then  newly  (»lect(Ml  to  Congress,  slu*  went  to 
WasljiuKlori  in  IHS8. 


"  The  only  thing  I  know  anything  about  is  do* 
mestic  relations,"  was  the  quick  response. 

In  all  work  for  the  elevation  of  women  Mrs. 
Bryan  is  actively  engaged.  '*  I  am  not  an  avowed 
woman  suffragist,"  she  said  soon  after  the  nomina- 
tion in  Chicago.  "  I  want  everything  that  will 
broaden,  uplift  and  elevate  women  and  make  them 
better  wives,  mothers  and  sisters.  If,  after  careful 
examination,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ballot  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  development,  I  shall 
be  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage." 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  been  almost  as  deep  a  student  of 
public  questi(ms  as  her  husband.  While  his  chief 
interest  lay  in  the  practice  of  the  law  she  studied 
law  and  aided  him  in  his  office.  Wlien,  following 
the  natural  inclination  of  his  mind,  he  turned  to 
politics  and  statecraft,  she  too  took  up  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  investigated  them  intelligently  and 
exhaustively.  Mr.  Bryan  frankly  confesses  the  aid 
she  has  given  him  in  preparing  his  addresses— for, 
like  most  good  speakers,  he  seldom  goes  before  an 
audience  on  an  occasion  of  importance  without  care- 
ful preparation.  During  his  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  she  never  failed  to  be  in  the  gallery 
when  he  was  to  speak,  and  her  presence  stimulated 
as  her  aid  before  had  prepared  him.  At  the  Chicago 
convention  she  sat  prominently  on  the  platform 
throughout  the  sessions,  noting  with  a  mind  trained 
to  grasp  public  affairs  the  varying  moods  of  the 
great  gathering.  She  saw  the  wonderful  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  that  followed  his  speech  and  sat 
through  the  four  ballots  which  ended  in  his  nomi- 
nation. Since  the  convention  she  has  been  constantly 
at  his  side,  traveling  with  him  and  sitting  on  the 
platforms  from  which  he  makes  his  speeches.  In 
the  event  of  his  election  she  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  than  merely  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
Her  impress  already  Ujon  his  public  utterances  is- 
apparent  to  those  who  know  her.  and  should  her 
husband  be  called  to  the  first  position  in  the  repub- 
lic American  womankind  might  feel  more  than  ever 
before  that  their  sex  had  a  positive  x)art  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation. 

ENTRANCE  UPON   PUBLIC   LIFE. 

In  1887,  upon  an  invitation  from  his  former  college 
chum.  Adolphus  R.  Talbot.  Mr.  Bryan  visited 
Lincoln,  and  soon  moved  his  family  thither,  form- 
ing with  Mr.  Talbot  the  law  partnership  which  still 
continues.  Within  two  years  he  was  deep  in  public 
affairs,  giving  little  heed  to  his  law  business,  which, 
for  reasons  yet  to  be  detailed,  has  never  brought 
him  more  than  i^l.oOO  a  year.  At  this  period  his 
mind  chietly  centered  upon  the  (pit^stion  of  tariff 
taxation,  then  an  absorbing  issue  before  the  Ne 
braska  farmers.  wlu>  luid  not  yet  turntnl  their 
thoughts  upon  the  iiuestion  of  the  currency.  In 
1888  he  was  sent  as  a  dt>lt\gatt*  to  the  state  ci>nven 
tion.  which  was  to  chooso  delegates  ti>  the  natiiuial 
convtMition.  Curiously  tMiough.  it  was  a  spetvh 
madt^  during  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  of  X\w  lon 
viuition  at  Oiuaha  which  launcht^l  him  fairly  uihui 
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the  tiiimiltuous  sous  of  politics  just  a.s  in  l;it(;r  days 
a  single  im[)asHioii«'(l  address  won  for  liiju  a  i)r«'si- 
dential  noiiiinatiou.  Oiio  who  sat  in  tliat  oarly  con 
vention  dechiros  tliat  tho  address  was  a  model  of 
rhetoric.  In  those  days  men  could  still  be  (^Icxiinnit 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  audiences  could  still 
be  stirred  by  their  periods.  Bryan 
captured  the  convention,  rous(Ml  it  to 
a  fever  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  next 
day,  instead  of  an  obscure  lawyer  in 
a  country  town,  he  was  a  commanding 
figure  in  state  politics.  Declining  in 
the  next  state  campaign  a  nomina- 
tion for  lieutenant-governor,  he  still 
plunged  into  the  contest,  making 
speeches  in  every  county.  His  reputa- 
tion for  ready  wit  and  convincing 
oratory  on  the  stump  thus  established 
■won  for  him  the  unasked,  and  proba 
bly  thoroughly  undesired  nomination 
for  Congress  from  his  district,  the 
First,  in  1890. 

This  nomination  could  hardly  have 
been  looked  upon  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  political  temper  of  the  dis- 
trict as  more  than  an  empty  compli- 
ment. In  fact,  the  candidate's  in- 
formal speech  of  acceptance  was,  "  Of 
course  there  is  no  show  for  my  elec- 
tion, but  I  will  make  the  race  and 
do  my  best."  Two  years  before  the 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  now  his  most 
uncompromising  political  enemy  in 
Nebraska,  had  contested  the  district 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  had  lost 
by  3,000  majority.  Some  conditions, 
however,  argued  greater  success  in 
1890.  The  Republicans  had  submitted 
a  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  which  the  Democrats 
bitterly  opposed.  Omaha  and  Lincoln, 
the  largest  cities  in  the  state,  lay  in 
Bryan's  district,  and  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  return  heavy  Demo- 
cratic majorities.  With  a  platform 
written  by  himself  and  characteristic 
of  himself,  as  it  denounced  every  sort 
of  special  privilege  conferred  by  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  demanded  free 
salt,  free  lumber,  free  wool,  free  sugar, 
free  iron  ore  and  free  coal,  he  plunged  into  the  cam- 
paign. The  tariff  was  the  only  issue  argued.  The 
money  question  had  begun  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Nebraska  farmers,  but  as  both  rival  candidates 
were  committed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  debate 
upon  it  was  unnecessary.  The  burden  of  the  campaign 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young  Democrats,  the 
older  x^oliticians  feeling  the  contest  a  hopeless  one 
from  the  start.  Then,  as  now,  a  poor  man,  the  candi- 
date was  forced  to  do  most  of  the  arduous  work  of 
campaigning  himself.     "  I'll  preach  tariff  reform  on 


every  stump  in  the  district,"  he  said,  and  he  did. 
Full  of  coulidniicfi  in  tli«!  rightfulness  of  his  cau.se 
and  his  ability  to  demonstraff;  it,  h(i  challenged  his 
opponent  to  a  joint  debate  and  overwlwdnie'd  liini. 
In  this  form  of  controversy  tin;  Democratic  nominee 
is  at  liis  best.     The  presence  of  an  adversary  seeinn 
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to  stimulate  him,  while  the  suggestion  offered  by  his 
opponent's  arguments  brings  to  the  surface  all  his 
wealth  of  information  bearing  upon  the  subjects 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own— tariff  reform 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  When  the  campaign 
ended,  the  young  Democrat  was  found  to  have  over- 
come the  3,000  Republican  majority  in  the  district, 
and  to  have  secured  his  election  by  7,000  majority. 
The  expenditures  made  in  his  interest  were  less 
than  $4,000. 
How  greatly  the  future  of  men  is  affected  by  the 
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unpreineditated  is  strikinj^ly  shown  in  the  career  of 
this  younuf  Nebraskan.  When  a  student  in  the  Il- 
linois Collej;e  he  employed  his  early  talent  for  stump 
speaking  in  behalf  of  his  friend  William  M. 
Sprinjj^er,  the  veteran  representative  in  Congress  of 
an  Illinois  district.  When  the  newly  elected  Con- 
gressman reached  Washington  he  found  Springer 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  speakership  but 
the  appointee  of  his  successful  rival,  Mr.  Crisp,  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Springer,  knowing  the  talent  of  the  new 
member,  recommended  him  for  place  on  that  com- 
mittee -an  unusual  honor  to  confer  upon  a  new- 
comer and  one  the  granting  of  which  brought  down 
upon  Mr.  Springer  some  bitter  criticism.  But  the  ap- 
pointment being  made  by  the  Speaker  gave  Bryan 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech  on  free  wool  which 
electrified  the  House,  and  caused  him  in  the  follow- 
ing session  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  lieutenant 
of  the  Hon.  William  J.  Wilson  in  the  fight  for 
tariff  reform. 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  habits  of  thought  and 
the  animating  political  convictions  of  William  J. 
Bryan  could  be  obtained  than  by  merely' noting  the 
measures  with  v/hich  he  was  identified  during  his 
four  years'  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  seems  to  be  a  logical  connection  betweon  all 
of  them  —the  list  is  clearly  such  a  one  as  might  be 
drawn  by  a  public  man  inheriting  the  democracy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  educated  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
early  apostle  of  personal  liberty  Lyman  Trumbull, 
and  growing  to  ripe  manhood  in  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  West.  His  firmest  convictions  and 
his  sturdiest  w^ork  were  for  radical  tariff  reform. 
Protection  he  denounced  as  a  fraud  and  a  robbery. 
His  Nebraska  home,  far  from  the  busy  manufactur- 
ing centres,  gave  him  no  outlook  upon  smoking 
chimnies  and  whirring  wheels,  and  to  him  could 
come  no  disquieting  thought  that  great  industries 
might  suffer  if  the  fostering  hand  of  the  government 
by  which  they  had  been  aided  to  reach  maturity 
were  suddenly  withdrawn.  He  saw  before  him  the 
farms  of  his  neighbors  in  Nebraska.  He  saw  the 
corn,  the  wheat,  the  cattle  and  live  stock  growing 
without  the  aid  of  the  nation's  taxing  powder  and 
selling  at  prices  fixed  without  reference  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  He  saw  on  the  other  hand  his  neigh- 
bors taxed  on  their  wire  fencing  for  its  makers' 
profit,  on  their  farm  implements,  on  the  lumber  of 
which  they  built  their  little  homes,  on  their  clothing 
and  on  everything  they  had  to  buy.  Looking  upon  it 
from  a  Nebraska  outlook  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
tariff  but  a  device  for  the  spoliation  of  his  const  itii- 
ents  that  the  East  might  profit.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  that  famous  obiter  dictum  of  the  Sui)reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  :  "  To  lay  with  one  hand 
the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  of 
the  citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon 
favored  individuals  to  aid  i)rivate  enterprises  and 
build  up  private  fortum^s  is  none  the  less  a  robbery 
becausi!  it  is  doui*  under  tiir  favor  of  tbr  law,"  and 


he  gave  it  homely  illustration  well  fitted  to  impress 
the  people  of  his  own  district  in  this  parable  : 

"  I  desire  to  say  that  no  man  on  that  (the  Rejiub- 
lican)  side  of  the  House  will  stand  up  before  you 
and  justify  a  law  that  takes  from  one  man  one  cent 
and  gives  it  to  another  man.     Take  an  illustration  : 

"  Here  are  ten  men  owning  farms  side  by  side. 
Supx)Ose  that  nine  of  them  should  pass  a  resolution, 
'  Resolved,  That  we  will  take  the  land  of  the  tenth 
man  and  divide  it  among  us.'  Who  would  justify 
such  a  transaction  ?  Suppose  the  nine  men  tell  the 
tenth  man  that  he  will  get  it  back  in  some  way,  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  live  among  nine  men  w^ho 
will  thus  be  better  off,  and  that  indirectly  he  gets 
an  advantage  from  the  transaction  ?  Should  you 
dare  to  justify  that?  You  would  not  justify  the 
taking  of  one  square  foot  of  his  land. 

"  If  you  w^ould  not  dare  do  that,  how  w^ill  you 
justify  the  taking  of  that  w^hich  a  man  raises  on  his 
land,  all  that  makes  land  valuable  ?  How  can  you 
justify  the  one  if  not  the  other  ? '' 

The  part  of  the  farmer  in  the  economic  structure 
of  society  is  that  which  has  most  appealed  to  Bryan. 
He  stands  before  the  people  to-day  the  representa- 
tive rather  of  the  agricultural  interest  than  of  any 
party.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  from  advocacy  of 
low  tariff  he  should  have  turned  to  championship  of 
the  Anti-Option  bill,  which  sought  to  stop  gambling 
in  grain.  Coming  from  a  community  sorely  bur- 
dened  by  the  exactions  of  railroad  companies,  from  a 
state  the  government  of  which  has  been  for  decades 
dominated  by  railroad  influence,  he  quickly  arrayed 
himself  in  antagonism  to  these  great  corporations. 
He  strove  to  have  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  enlarged — a  step,  by  the  way, 
which  is  demanded  by  the  platform  upon  which  he 
is  now^  a  candidate  for  the  presidency — and  he  in- 
sisted that  in  fixing  "  reasonable  rates  "  the  com- 
mission should  allow  interest  only  on  the  cost  of  re- 
producing the  roads  at  the  present  time.  And  it  is 
proper  here  to  note  that  in  private  action  he  has 
kept  himself  as  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of 
railroad  corporations  as  his  record  in  the  House 
argues  he  should.  Like  most  public  men  of  strong 
personality  and  talent,  he  has  had  his  opportunities 
to  join  with  the  great  army  of  corj^orations.  In  his 
Lincoln  law  jiractice  he  has  systematically  refused 
retainers  from  raihvay  comi^anies,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  second  term  in  Congress,  though  practically 
penniless,  he  declined  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  to 
act  as  general  counsel  for  a  railroad  associated  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  all  i)robability  the 
ott'er  was  not  even  a  temptation  to  him.  tov  content 
with  the  simple  life  of  an  interior  town,  abstemious 
in  habits,  and  almost  an  ascetic  in  taste".,  he  has 
little  need  for  a  large  income. 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  the  fiercest  idash  of 
minds  was  over  the  (pnvstion  of  the  currency,  Hr\  an 
had  lu^en  re-elected  by  a  narrow  majority  oi  1 40 
votfs.  his  district  ])rior  to  the  election  Ijaving  been 
ii>uu)ih>ietl  in  the  inttucst  iA'  the   Rt»publii'an   j>iU"ty» 
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Returning  to  his  old  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  became  the  chief  spokesman  in  be- 
half of  the  Wilson  bill  on  the  floor,  and  his  speech 
in  support  of  this  measure  stirred  the  galleries  to 
applause  and  made  his  nanie'known  throughout  the 
nation.  A  curious  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  which  is  a  striking  feature  of  his 
character  by  his  spectacular  performance  of  carry- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  another  Representative,  the 
slender  white-haired  lather  of  the  Wilson  bill  about 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  on  their  shoulders  when 
the  measure  had  been  passed. 

Then  began  the  debate  on  the  currency  system, 
precipitated  by  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law.  Up  to  that 
time  Bryan  had  been  recognized  as  a  believer  in 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  bat  opportunity  had  not 
presented  itself  for  him  to  appear  as  one  of  its  fore 
most  chami)ions.  His  speech  against  the  repealing 
act  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  ever 
heard  in  the  House.  For  three  hours  he  held  the 
attention  of  what  is  undoubteily  the  most  critical 


and  blase  auditory  in  the  United  Statas.  His  charm 
of  manner  and  wealth  of  apt  illustration  and  irre- 
fragible  facts  with  which  he  emphasized  his  argu- 
ments made  the  address  the  most  effective  of  the 
session.  "  It  exhausts  the  subject,"  said  Culberson 
of  Texas,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  House,  when  the 
young  man  sat  down.  The  characteristic  para- 
graphs in  this  speech  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
career  of  the  young  statesman  are  well  worth 
quoting  at  some  length  : 

WHAT   DOES    A    GOLD    STANDARD    MEAN  ? 

We  have  been  called  cranks  and  lunatics  and  idiots  be- 
cause we  have  warned  our  fellow  men  against  the  inevi- 
table and  intolerable  consequences  which  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  all  the  world.  But 
who,  I  ask,  can  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  such  im- 
pending calamities.  The  United  States,  England,  France 
and  Germany  own  to-day  about  $2,600,000,000  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold  coin,  or  about  five- sevenths  of 
the  total  amount,  and  yet  these  four  nations  contain 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  What 
will  be  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  gold  dollar  when 
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India's  people,  outnumbering  alone  the  inhabitants  of 
the  four  gieat  nations  named,  reach  out  after  their 
Bhare  oi  gold  coin  'i  What  will  be  the  final  price  of  gold 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  Occident  and  Orient  join  in 
the  scramble  '{ 

A  distinguished  advocate  of  the  gold  standard  said  re- 
cently in  substance  :  "  Wheat  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  English  can  afford  to  buy  it,  and  gold  will  soon 
return  to  relieve  our  financial  embarrassment."  How 
delighted  the  farmer  will  be  when  he  realizes  what  an 
opportunity  he  has  to  save  his  country  !  A  nation  in  dis- 
tress ;  banks  failing  ;  mines  closed  ;  laborers  unemployed  ; 
enterprise  at  a  standstill,  and  behold  the  farmer,  bowed 
with  unceasing,  even  if  unremunerative  oil,  steps  forth 
to  save  his  country— by  selling  his  wheat  below  the  cost 
of  x>roduction  !  And  I  am  afraid  he  will  even  now  be 
censured  for  allowing  the  panic  to  go  as  far  as  it  has  be- 
fore reducing  his  prices. 

It  seems  cruel  that  upon  the  growers  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  our  staple  exports,  should  be  placed  the  bur- 
den of  supplying  us,  whatever  cost,  with  the  neces- 
sary gold,  and  yet  the  financier  quoted  has  suggested 
the  only  means,  except  the  issue  of  bonds,  by  which 
our  stock  of  gold  can  be  replenished.  If  it  is  difficult 
now  to  secure  gold,  what  will  be  the  condition  when 
the  demand  is  increased  by  its  adoption  as  the  worlds 
only  primary  money  ?  We  would  simply  put  gold 
upon  an  auction  block,  with  every  nation  as  a  bidder, 
and  each  ounce  of  the  standard  metal  would  be  knocked 
down  to  the  one  offering  the  most  of  all  other  kinds  of 
property.  Every  disturbance  of  finance  in  one  country 
would  communicate  itself  to  every  other,  and  in  the 
misery  which  would  follow  it  would  be  of  little  consola- 
tion to  know  that  others  were  suffering  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  we. 

BIMETALLISM. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  advantages  of 
bimetallism.  It  is  not  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  two 
metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  absolute  stability  can  be  secured. 
We  only  contend  that  thus  the  monetary  unit  will  become 
more  stable  in  relation  to  other  property  than  under  a  single 
standard.  If  a  single  standard  were  really  more  desirable 
than  a  double  standard,  we  are  not  free  to  choose  gold, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  select  silver.  Gold  and  silver 
must  remain  component  parts  of  the  metallic  money  of 
the  world— that  must  be  accepted  as  an  indisputable 
fact.  Our  abandonment  of  silver  would  in  all  probability 
drive  it  out  of  use  as  primary  money  ;  and  silver  as  a 
promise  to  pay  gold  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  a  paper 
promise  to  pay.  If  bimetallism  is  impossible  then  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  silver  standard  or  to  the 
abandonment  of  both  gold  and  silver.    [Applause.] 

Let  us  suppose  the  worst  that  has  been  prophesied  by 
our  opponents — namely,  that  we  would  be  upon  a  silver 
standard  if  we  attempted  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  any  ratio.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  our  gold 
goes  to  Europe  and  we  have  only  silver.  Silver  would 
not  be  inconvenient  to  use,  because  a  silver  certificate 
is  just  as  convenient  to  handle  as  a  gold  certificate  and 
the  silver  itself  need  not  be  handled  except  whore  it  is 
necessary  for  change.  (^Jold  is  not  handled  among  the 
pe()i)lo.  No  one  desires  to  acct^pt  any  large  amount  in 
gohl.  The  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  always  on  hand  a 
large  amount  of  gold  coin  deposited  iu  exchange  for  gold 
certificates  shows  that  the  papt^r  rc^pre.sentative  is  more 
desirable  than  tlie  metal  itself.  If,  following  out  tht*  sup- 
jHJsition,  our  gold  goes  abroad,  Europe  will  have  more 


money  with  which  to  buy  our  exports— cotton  and  wheat, 
cattle  and  hogs. 

If,  on  the  othei'  hand,  we  adopt  gold,  we  must  draw  it 
from  Europe,  and  thus  lessen  their  money  and  reduce 
the  price  of  our  exports  in  foreign  markets.  This,  too, 
would  decrease  the  total  value  of  our  exports  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  products  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  send  abroad  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
which  we  owe  to  bondholders  and  stockholders  residing 
in  Europe.  Some  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  issu- 
ing gold  bonds  in  order  to  maintain  a  gold  standard.  Let 
them  remember  that  those  bonds  sold  in  this  country  will 
draw  money  from  circulation  and  increase  the  stringency, 
and  sold  abroad  will  affect  injuriously  the  price  of  our 
products  abroad,  thus  making  a  double  tax  upon  the 
toilers  of  the  United  States,  who  must  ultimately  pay 
them. 

Let  them  remember,  too,  that  gold  bonds  held  abroad 
must  some  time  be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  exportation  of 
that  gold  would  probably  raise  a  clamor  for  an  extension 
of  time  in  order  to  save  this  country  from  another  strin- 
gency. A  silver  standard,  too,  would  make  us  the  trad- 
ing center  of  all  the  silver  using  countries  of  the  world, 
and  these  countries  contain  far  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  population.  What  an  impetus  would  be  given 
to  our  western  and  southern  seaports,  such  as  San 
Francisco,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah 
and  Charleston.  Then,  again,  we  produce  our  silver, 
and  produce  it  in  quantities  which  would  to  some  extent 
satisfy  our  monetary  needs. 

WE    ARE    STILL    WAITING. 

The  opponents  of  the  Bland  law  in  1878  were  waiting 
for  international  bimetallism.  Mr.  Cleveland  mentioned 
the  prospect  of  it  in  his  message  in  1885,  and  again  this 
year.  It  was  a  valuable  weapon  in  1890,  when  the  Sher- 
man bill  was  passed  and  the  Brussels  conference  was 
called  in  time  to  carry  us  over  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. We  are  still  waiting,  and  those  are  waiting  most 
patiently  who  favor  a  gold  standard.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.]. Are  we  any  nearer  to  an  international  agree- 
ment than  we  were  fifteen  years  ago  ?  The  European 
nations  wait  on  England,  and  she  refused  within  a  year 
to  even  consider  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard. 
Can  we  conquer  her  by  waiting  ?  We  have  tried  the 
Fabian  policy. 

BOND    Olt    FREE. 

Suppose  we  try  bringing  her  to  terms  by  action.  Let 
me  appeal  to  your  patriotism.  Shall  we  make  our  laws 
dependent  upon  England's  action  and  thus  allow  her  to 
legislate  for  us  upon  the  most  important  of  all  questions  ? 
Shall  we  confess  our  inability  to  enact  monetary'  laws  ? 
Are  we  an  English  colony  or  an  independent  people  ? 
If  the  use  of  gold  alone  is  to  make  us  slaves,  let  us  use 
both  metals  and  be  free.  If  there  be  some  living  along 
the  eastern  coast— better  acquainted  with  the  l)eauties  of 
the  Alps  than  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Rivkies,  nuno 
accustomed  to  the  sunny  skies  of  lUly  than  to  the  in- 
vigorating breezes  of  the  Mississipjii  Valley— who  tue  not 
willing  to  trust  their  fortunes  and  their  destinies  to 
American  citizens,  let  them  learn  that  the  iH>oplo  living 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Cilolden  (Jate  are  not 
afraid  to  cast  their  all  upon  the  Republic  tiud  rise  or  fall 
with  it. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  yeai*a  ago  the  liberty  Ih^II 
gave  notice  to  a  waiting  and  exinn-tant  people  tliat  mdt^ 
pendence  lunl  been  deihnt'd.  TIumin  may  Ih<  doubting, 
trembling  ouch  among  us  nt)w,    but,  siix  I  ilo  ni»t  ovrr 
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efltiinate  it  wlniii  I  s;iy  tliat:  out  of  twelve  niillioiiK  of 
voters,  moni  than  ten  niillionH  are  waitin;^,  anxiouKly 
waiting,  for  the  Hignal  which  kIuiII  announce  tJie  rmancial 
independence  of  the  United  States.  [ApplauHe.]  This 
ConpfroHS  cannot  more  Kuroly  win  the  approval  of  a  j^rate 
ful  ])eople  tlian  by  declarinj^  that  this  nation,  the  gi-and- 
est  which  the  world  haH  ever  neen,  has  the  right  and  the 
ability  to  legislate  for  its  own  people  on  ev(5ry  Hubject, 
regardless  of  the  wishes,  the  entreaties  or  the  threats  of 
foreign  powers.     [Applause.] 

To  recapitulate  then,  there  is  not  enough  of  either 
metal  to  form  the  basis  for  the  world's  metallic  money  ; 
both  metals  must  therefore  be  used  as  full  legal  tender 
primary  money.  There  is  not  enough  of  both  metals 
to  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for 
money  ;  silver  cannot  be  retained  in  circulation  as  a 
part  of  the  world's  money  if  the  United  States  abandons 
it.  This  nation  must,  therefore,  either  retain  the  present 
law  or  make  some  further  provision  for  silver.  The  only 
rational  plan  is  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  at  some  ratio 
with  equal  privileges  at  the  mint.  No  change  in  the 
ratio  can  be  made  intelligently  until  both  metals  are  put 
on  an  equality  at  the  present  ratio.  The  present  ratio 
should  be  adopted  if  the  parity  can  be  maintained;  and, 
lastly,  it  can  be. 

Thereafter  Bryan  became  Bland's  lieutenant 
in  the  silver  fight,  as  he  had  been  the  right 
hand  man  of  Wilson  in  the  battle-  for  tariff 
reform.  More  magnetic  than  his  leader,  with 
equal  sincerity  and  almost  equal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  was  perhaps  even  more  influ- 
ential on  the  floor.  At  times  he  even  went  beyond 
his  chief  in  single  minded  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  both  served.  When,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  repealing  act,  a  series  of  votes  were  taken  on 
propositions  to  coin  silver  at  different  ratios,  Bryan 
voted  against  all  except  the  one  radical  measure 
authorizing  free  silver  coinage  at  16  to  1.  The  close 
of  that  session  of  Congress  found  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration and  all  its  adherents  arrayed  against 
the  eloquent  silverite,  and  many  of  the  friends  he 
had  made  by  his  advocacy  of  free  trade  changed 
into  enemies  by  his  advocacy  of  free  silver.  In  his 
denunciation  of  trusts  and  monopolistic  combines 
he,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  trod  on  the  toes  of  the 
administration,  for  it  was  ever  his  insistence  that  vig- 
orous application  of  the  law  by  the  Attorney-  General 
would  remedy  the  evil.  The  income  tax,  the  rail- 
way pooling  bill,  the  proposed  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  the  Carlisle  currency  bill  were  the 
other  measures  of  prime  importance  upon  which  he 
addressed  the  House  in  his  last  term. 

THE   RACE   FOR   A   SENATORSHIP. 

With  the  close  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  Mr. 
Bryan's  period  of  service  in  that  body  ended.  The 
renomination  offered  him  by  his  constituents  he 
declined,  feeling  that  the  narrow  majority  by  which 
he  had  won  in  1892  offered  no  assurance  of  his  re- 
election. He  believed  he  saw  in  political  condi- 
tions in  Nebraska  a  possibility  of  his  election  as 
United  States  Senator,  and  for  this  prize  he  deter- 
mined to  compete.     Yet  the  contemplated  change 


fioDi  tlic  mole  i)()i)uhir  Lower  Houho  was  Tir>t  attract- 
ive; to  liiin.  The  v/riter  recalls  sitting  ])y  liis  Hide 
in  tii<j  Sonat(5  gal](;ry  one  sultry  day  in  the  dosing 
week  of  the  session.  A  pf^ciiiiarly  dreary  debate 
was  droning  along  in  tlio  characteristically  stilted 


MRS.    WILLIAM   J.    BRYAN, 

From  the  latest  photograph. 

fashion  of  the  Senate.  "  This  place  has  no  attrac- 
tions for  me,"  said  Bryan.  "The  other  House  is 
closer  to  the  people,  more  thoroughly  permeated  by 
popular  ideas.  There  the  great  battle  for  popular 
rights  mast  be  fought.  But  upon  a  man  of  such 
slender  means  as  I,  the  need  for  going  back  to  his 
district  every  two  years  to  seek  re-election  at  some 
considerable  expense  is  a  serious  drag.  It  inter- 
feres with  his  best  work,  and  if  he  be  poor  it  makes 
him  poorer.  The  six  years  term  of  the  Senate  is  all 
that  commends  it  to  me. ' ' 

Nevertheless  he  soon  plunged  into  a  canvass  for 
the  Nebraska  senatorship.  Returning  to  Lincoln 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  took  up  again 
his  not  very  extensive  law  practice,  but  soon  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  titular  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Wo7^ld- Herald — a  position  which  brought  him  the 
munificent  sum  of  $1,500  a  year,  but.  what  was  to 
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liiiii  of  more  importance,  affonled  him  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  addressinjj^  the  audience  he  most  desired  to 
impress.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  manifested 
the  (lualities  whicli  go  to  make  up  the  successful 
journalist.  His  editorial  articles,  usually  on  the 
silver  question,  were  oratorical  rather  than  convinc- 
ing, lacking  in  pithiness  and  in  cogency.  Much  of 
the  etfect  of  his  speeches  is  due  to  his  manner,  which 
is  always  engaging  and  always  indicative  of  perfect 
sincerity.  The  unknown  country  editor  of  Nebraska 
who  declared  that  William  J.  Bryan  would  not 
make  a  successful  editor  because  he  could  not  smile 
on  pax^er  exxn-essed  the  weakness  of  the  situation  in 
a  phrase.  At  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  had 
little  oi)portunity  to  show  either  his  strength  or  his 
weakness  in  newspaper  work,  for  a  curious  incident 
which  could  scarcely  happen  outside  the  ranks  of 
provincial  journalism  compelled  him  to  give  over 
editing  the  World- Herald  until  after  his  election. 
Though  nominally  the  editor  of  the  x^aper,  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  he  was  greeted  one  morning  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  columns  of  Republican  doctrine  an- 
tagonistic to  his  position  and  to  his  campaign.  In- 
quiry made  ax)parent  the  fact  that  the  business 
manager  of  the  paper,  in  a  moment  of  thrift,  had 
sold  these  columns  to  the  Republican  Executive 
Committee  for  the  period  of  the  camx^aign.  De- 
feated in  an  effort  to  overturn  the  contract  in  the 
courts,  Mr.  Bryan  withdrew  from  the  paper. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  nominated  for  United 
States  Senator  without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  State 
Democratic  Convention — a  gathering,  by  the  way, 
from  which  Democrats  devoted  to  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  the  gold  standard  had  absented 
themselves  on  the  plea  that  it  was  more  Populistic 
than  Democratic.  The  success  of  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  a  few  years  earlier  in  carrying  the  State 
Legislature  by  having  a  regular  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  encouraged  the  Nebraskans  to  try  the 
same  device.  It  was,  too,  a  plan  nearly  in  line  with 
the  nominee's  sentiments  recorded  in  his  speech  in 
Congress  advocating  the  election  of  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  campaign  that  followed  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Bryan's  intimate  political  association 
with  the  Populists — an  association  which  is  to- day 
the  source  of  his  greatest  strength  in  the  West  and 
his  bitterest  enmities  in  the  East.  For  him  was  no 
possibility  of  victory  unless  the  Populists  and  Demo- 
crats could  be  united  in  his  support.  The  State — 
Republican  almost  from  time  immemorial — had  been 
carried  in  the  last  senatorial  election  by  the  Pox)u- 
lists,  and  Senator  Allen,  a  man  of  force  and  high 
character,  was  sent  to  re])resent  it  in  the  Washing- 
ton Uxn^ei"  House.  Excex)t  for  his  radical  free  trade 
views,  all  of  Bryan's  x^ublic  utterances  had  been 
X)leasing  to  tlu^  members  of  the  new  x>iT'rty,  and  al- 
though he  made  no  secret  of  his  ojujosition  to  the 
more  socnalistic  features  of  the  x)ox)ulistic  -^vo- 
gramme,  he  won  ])ra(tically  the  undivided  sujtport 


of  that  x)arty.  The  menace  to  his  candidacy  lay  in 
the  bitterly  hostile  attitude  of  the  Cleveland  Demo- 
crats. It  is  to  be  said  for  the  national  administra- 
tion that,  however  dignified  in  sx)eech,  however  insist- 
ent upon  its  entire  abstention  from  x>artisan  x)olitical 
activities,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  enter  rlie  arena  ta 
defeat  free  silver  Democrats.  With  the  aid  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  ad- 
ministration Democrats  were  aligned  against  Bryan 
in  Nebraska  in  1894,  exactly  as  a  year  later  the 
administration  Democrats  in  Kentucky  defeated 
Senator  Blackburn  with  the  aid  of  Secretary 
Carlisle.  The  student  of  contemx)orary  x^olitics  may 
find  suggestion  of  the  unwisdom  of  presidential  in- 
terference in  State  camx^aigns  in  the  fact  that  Black- 
burn and  Bryan  are  now  the  unquestioned  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  organizations  in  their  respective 
states. 

The  campaign  that  followed  gave  every  prospect 
of  success  to  the  Democrats.  Their  opponents,  not 
following  their  plan  of  nominating  a  Senatorial  can- 
didate, still  put  forward  Hon.  John  M.  Thurston, 
then  the  general  counsel  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  so 
prominently  that  no  doubt  was  left  that  he  would 
be  their  choice  should  they  control  the  legislature. 
Employing  his  favorite  tactics,  Bryan  challenged 
Thurston  and  McKinley,  who  was  then  making 
political  speeches  in  the  state,  to  a  joint  debate. 

The  latter  declined,  but  the  former  accepted, 
agreeing  to  meet  the  Democratic  speaker  twice 
and  discuss  only  the  tariff.  Senator  Thurston  is  an 
able,  logical,  but  not  inspiring  orator,  and  the 
result  of  the  meetings  was  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  him.  At  Lincoln  the  throng  seized  the  Demo- 
cratic champion  and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders 
from  the  platform  into  the  street.  At  Omaha  15,000 
people  listened  to  the  debate,  and  even  the  adherents 
of  Thurston  confessed  his  overthrow.  Close  associ- 
ates of  Mr.  Bryan  declare  this  Omaha  speech  the 
ablest  and  most  convincing  of  all  he  has  delivered. 
Elections,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  won  by 
oratorical  triumxihs,  though  nominations  sometimes 
may  be,  and  when  November,  1894,  came  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate's  hopes  were  roughly  carried  away 
by  the  wave  of  Republicanism  which  swept  over 
the  whole  nation,  washing  before  it  Democrats  and 
Populists  alike,  assuring  an  enormous  majority  in 
the  House  oMlex)resentatives  to  the  Republicans,  and 
turning  over  the  Senate  to  their  control  for  another 
decade  at  least.  In  defeat  the  nicely  adjusted  com- 
bination of  Democrats  and  Populists,  by  whicli 
Bryan  had  hoped  to  achieve  victory,  went  to  i>ieces. 
and  his  vote  in  tho  balloting  for  Senator  fell  far 
short  of  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  The  result 
meant  retirt^ment  to  xu'ivate  life — retirement  which 
even  his  admirers  feared  might  x>i"^^ve  permauont. 
But  within  a  few  months  after  his  defeat  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  silver  (iuestii>n  took  on  new  fierce.  His 
strength  on  tlu'"  stump  was  reiulled  by  silver  leaders 
all  over  the  country,  and  he  was  called  into  aluuKst 
constant  servict>  in  the  South  and  Wt»st.    Ntnt»r  forn 
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moment  fultcniii;;-  in  his  belief  that  Hilver  would  Ix^ 
the  one  moiiKMitouH  issiKi  of  \\w  luvxt  ])r('si(l('iijial 
cain])€'iif2:n,  lio  iiuide  the  most  ol"  these  <)i)p()ituMili(;H 


WILLIAM   J.    BRYAN,    JR. 

for  identifying  himself  with  its  leading  champions, 
and  his  ultimate  selection  by  the  Chicago  convention 
to  bear  its  banner,  even  if  made  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  enthusiasm,  was  strictly  logical. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  NOMINEE. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  public 
career  of  William  J.  Bryan  it  is  possible  to  draw 
some  estimate  of  his  personal  character.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  which  may  well  interest  the  student  of 
character  equally  with  the  student  of  politics. 
What  is  there  in  this  man's  mental  characteristics 
which  has  led  a  great  political  party  to  lay  at  his 
feet  freely  an  honor  denied  to  men  who  have  served 
their  party  as  loyally  as  he  and  five  times  as  long  ? 
How  comes  it  that  though  practically  unknown  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  with  only  four  years' 
experience  in  a  place  of  really  national  importance, 
still  a  youth  in  years,  having  barely  passed  the  age 
necessary  to  eligibility  to  the  presidency,  he  stands 
now  at  the  threshold  of  the  White  House  ?  Stress 
has  been  laid  ux)on  the  power  of  his  oratory,  but 
sounding  j^hrases  have  never  carried  their  makers 
into  the  x>residential  office.  It  is  a  fair  criticism, 
too,  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches,  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  stir  the  emotions  than  to  convince  the 


mind.  Personal  observation  of  the  man  juHtifieH 
1  h(^  aHHcrtioTi  tliat  lie  is  a  d«'<'|)  student  of  the  eco- 
nomic issuers  involv(5d  in  i)oiitical  contests  in  the 
United  States,  but  study  of  liis  speeches  must  con- 
vince his  closest  friends  tliat  he  s(*ldom  ernploys  the 
information  he  lias  dug  out.  Doubtless  this  is  done 
from  shrewd  calculation.  Tr)  the  average  audience 
in  a  x)olitical  (;ampaign  a  ctonrdusion,  stated  in 
pictures(iue  phrase,  supported  })y  ax)t  illustration 
and  urged  with  flowery  or  with  impassioned  rhetoric, 
appeals  with  more  force  than  the  most  concise  and 
clear  statement  of  the  X)rof;esses  by  which  that  con- 
clusion has  been  ol)tained.*  The  debate  on  the  cur- 
rency plank  in  the  Chicago  convention  affords  an 
illustration  directly  in  point.  Senator  Hill,  who 
attacked  the  free  silver  declaration  and  pleaded  for 
gold,  made  a  scientific,  logical  and  brilliant  x>lea 
for  his  side  of  the  question.  As  a  treatise  on  the 
money  question,  whether  his  conclusions  were  right 
or  wrong,  it  was  abler  than  the  address  with  which 
Mr.  Bryan  responded  to  it.  But  though  the  Senator 
apx^eared  before  a  distinctly  friendly  audience,  the 


RUTH   AND   GRACE   BRYAN. 
Ruth  is  the  older  child. 


huge  crowd  in  the  galleries  being  at  one  with  him, 
he  aroused  no  enthusiasm,  made  no  converts.     Mr, 

*  Mr.  Bryan's  oratorical  powers  are  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  role  in  this  stirring  campaign  that  it  is 
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Bryan  followed  with  a  speech  destitute  almost  of 
arji'iimt'iit.  With  coiisuiuiiiate  shrewdness  he  de- 
clined to  defend  his  own  position,  but  plun^-ed 
boldly  to  the  attack.  His  impressive  manner, 
indicative  of  perfect  sincerity,  his  indomitable 
courage,  the  audacity  with  which  he  declared  that 
the  friends  of  silver  would  no  longer  plead  nor  beg 
for  justice,  but  came  to  demand  and  to  defy,  his 
graphic  pictures  of  existing  commercial  distress, 
which  he  laid  at  the  door  of  gold  monometallism, 
and  above  all  his  impassioned  defense  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  patriotism  and  the  rights  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  swept  all  before  him.  Perhaps  some 
who  read  the  speech  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day 
wondered  what  there  was  in  it  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  so  great  an  audience,  but  it  had 
accomjilished  its  purpose.  It  is  proper  to  say,  too, 
that  while  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  own  statement  his  habit 
of  carefully  preparing  and  polishing  his  speeches 
may  be  asserted,  this  one  demonstrated  his  power 
to  rise  to  heights  of  controversial  oratory  without 
preparation,  for  following  within  a  few  minutes  of 
Senator  Hill's  peroration  he  answered  that  gentle- 
man's arguments,  not  with  any  array  of  figures  or 
Avith  studied  reasoning,  but  with  dexterous  retorts 
that  robbed  the  earlier  address  of  all  effect.  In  his 
several  joint  debates  Mr.  Bryan  has  manifested  this 
same  faculty  in  a  marked  degree.  Its  great  value 
to  him  has  been  that  it  puts  his  inim.ediate  antago- 
nist to  confusion  and  captures  the  audience  he  has 
been  addressing;  its  grave  disadvantage  is  that  too 
constant  employment  of  such  tactics  has  given  to 
too  many  of  his  published  speeches  a  tone  of  flip- 
pancy or  at  the  least  an  air  of  shallow  quibbling 
which  in  later  days  may  prove  injurious  to  him.  Too 
few  peoj)le  will  stop  to  recollect  that  behind  the  swift 
retort  must  lie  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  that  if  the  disputant  prefers 
for  the  moment  to  employ  the  quip  rather  than  ex- 

particularly  helpful  in  fomiing  an  idea  of  him  in  his 
character  of  candidate  to  have  before  one  some  para- 
graphs of  his  more  famous  orations.  These  brief  ex- 
cerpts are  selected  from  a  variety  of  his  utterances,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  give  a  good  general  idea  of  his  style  in 
debate : 

They  call  that  man  a  statesman  whose  ear  is  tuned  to 
catch  the  slightest  pulsations  of  a  pocketbook,  and  de- 
nounce as  a  demagogue  any  one  who  dares  to  listen  to  the 
heart-beat  of  humanity. 

The  poor  man  who  takes  property  by  force  is  called  a 
thief,  but  the  creditor  who  can  by  legislation  make  a 
debtor  pay  a  dolhir  twice  as  large  as  he  borrowed  is 
lauded  as  a  friiend  of  sound  currency.  The  man  who 
wants  the  people  to  destroy  the  government  is  an  an- 
archist, but  the  man  who  wants  the  government  to  de- 
stroy the  iieople  is  a  patriot. 

Some,  who  are  ready  to  use  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  supply  of  money,  in  order  to  prevent 
injustico  to  the  creditor,  are  slow  U)  admit  the  right  of 
the  government  to  increase  the  currency  when  neeessary 
to  prevent  injustice  to  the  dubtor.  I  denounce  that 
cruel  interpretation  of  governmental  novver  which  would 
grunt  tlie  authority  to  starve,  but  would  withhold  the 


haustive  argument  it  must  be  because  he  holds  the 
formtu-  better  suited  to  the  purpose  sought. 

It  is  curious  to  one,  who  has  known  William  J. 
Bryan,  to  find  him  widely  described  as  a  "  radical "' 
if  not  indeed  by  other  terms  more  invidious.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  in  the  United  States,  holding 
prominent  jdaces  as  educators,  jourmilists  or  busi- 
ness men,  who  would  go  far  beyond  him  in  the 
direction  of  socialism.  To  describe  him  as  either 
socialist  or  anarchist  is  to  confess  utter  ignorance  of 
his  character.  Every  great  cause  he  has  championed 
can  be  shown  to  spring  from  his  one  cardinal  rule, 
expressed  in  the  Populist  slogan,  "  Equal  rights  to 
all  ;  special  privileges  to  none,"  He  believed  that 
protection  was  in  effect  the  taxing  of  one  man  for 
the  benefit  of  another  and  he  fought  for  free  trade. 
He  became  convinced  that  gold  monometallism 
effected  the  spoliation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  the  profit  of  a  few  men  in  a 
position  to  control  the  gold  and  he  fought  for  free 
silver.  He  discerned  in  the  national  bank  system 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  special  jmvilege  and  he 
attacked  it.  The  income  tax  he  held  a  step  toward 
equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation  among  all  classes 
and  it  had  his  most  hearty  support.  An  enumera- 
tion of  his  public  utterances  in  Congress  would 
show  that  to  every  subject  under  discussion  he 
applied  this  touchstone  of  equal  rights  and  formed 
his  judgment  accordingly.  He  is  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  to  establish  thus  a  fundamental  x^rinciple 
from  which  he  will  work  out  for  himself  every  pub- 
lic problem.  It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  from  his 
early  friend  in  the  law  school  that  he  was  inclined 
to  shirk  study  of  the  details  of  law  and  practice, 
but  was  always  a  close  student  of  Blackstone  and  of 
commentaries  on  the  Constitution.  This  tendency 
to  go  direct  to  the  fundamentals  and  thence  deduce 
his  own  conclusions  is  characteristic  of  him  to  day. 
It  is  a  tendency  not  always  to  be  encouraged  and 

authority  to  feed  our  people— which  would  permit  a  con- 
traction of  our  currency  even  to  the  destniction  of  all  pros- 
perity, but  would  prohibit  the  expansion  of  our  currency 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  a  growing  nation  I 

The  gentlemen  who  are  so  fearful  of  socialism  when  the 
poor  are  exempted  from  an  income  tax  view  with  indiffer- 
ence those  methods  of  taxation  which  give  the  rich  sul>- 
stantial  exemption.  They  weep  more  because  ^15,000.- 
00()  is  to  be  collected  from  the  incomes  of  the  rich  than 
they  do  at  the  collection  of  $800,0lX),tXX)  upon  the  goods 
which  the  j)oor  consume.  And  when  an  attempt  is  maile 
to  equalize  these  burdens,  not  fully,  but  i>artiallv  only, 
the  people  of  the  South  and  West  are  called  anarchists. 

I  deny  the  accusation,  sirs.  It  is  among  the  i)eople  of 
the  South  and  West,  on  the  imiiries  and  in  the  mountains, 
that  you  find  the  staunchest  suppmters  of  government 
and  the  best  friends  of  law  and  order. 

You  may  not  find  among  these  people  the  great  fortunes 
which  are  accunmlated  in  cities  nor  will  you  tiuii  the 
dark  shadows  whii'h  these  fortunes  throw  ovt^r  the  com- 
numity,  but  you  will  tlnd  those  willing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  property,  even  while  they  dt>n\anil  that  projH'ity 
shall  bear  its  share  of  taxation.  Vv  ''  may  not  tlml  anu»ng 
them  as  nuuh  of  wealth,  but  you  \v    I  thai  lueu  who  «iv 
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in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan  it  liaw  more  tlian  on(;(^  1(^(1 
to  confusion.  His  cliain  of  ar^ani(;nt  coni])l(5te(l, 
liis  theory  beconu^s  to  him  an  ahiiost  sa(;re(l  tliini^. 
If  confronted  by  a  condition  whicli  throws  doubt 
on  the  theory,  the  condition  must  b(i  exphiincul 
away  ;  the  theory  to  him  is  the  pu])eri()r.  And  for 
his  theories  and  his  convictions  he  lias  shown  him- 
self willing  to  sacrifice  his  fortunes,  his  friends  and 
his  political  prospects.  Outcry  is  made  to  day 
because  at  divers  times  Mr.  Bryan  has  boldly  as- 
serted that  unless  the  Democratic  party  would  de- 
clare for  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1890  he  would 
desert  the  party.  One  who  knows  him  may  doubt 
whether  he  would  care  to  deny  or  to  explain  away  the 
words.  The  ties  of  party  sit  more  lightly  upon  him 
than  do  his  convictions,  and  for  three  years  this 
one  idea  of  restoring  the  bimetallic  coinage  of  the 
Constitution  has  possessed  his  whole  mind.  To  ad- 
vance this  cause  he  has  more  than  once  co  operated 
with  the  Populists,  though  to  a  man  who  is  con 
servative  on  all  questions  save  that  of  money  many 
of  the  planks  of  the  so  called  "  Omaha  platform  " 
must  be  invincibly  repugnant. 

The  home  life  of  the  Bryans  is  of  the  simplest.  A 
frame  house  on  one  of  the  shady  residence  streets  of 
Lincoln,  Neb. ,  shelters  the  family,  which,  besides 
the  parents,  numbers  three,  Ruth,  aged  eleven ;  Will- 
iam Jennings,  Jr. ,  six,  and  Grace,  five  years  old. 
Books  of  a  sort  which  show  their  owner's  dual  taste 
for  the  oratory  of  the  masters  of  English  eloquence 
and  the  contemporary  writers  upon  social  and  eco 
nomic  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  there  in 

not  only  willing  to  pay  their  taxes  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  willing  whenever  necessary  to  offer  up  their 
lives  in  its  defense. 

Tbese  people,  sir,  whom  you  call  anarchists  because 
they  ask  that  the  burdens  of  government  shall  be  equally 
borne,  these  people  have  ever  borne  the  cross  on  Calvary 
and  saved  their  country  with  their  blood. 

1  may  be  in  error,  but  in  my  humble  judgment  he 
who  would  rob  man  of  his  necessary  food  or  pollute  the 
springs  at  which  he  quenches  his  thirst,  or  steal  away 
from  him  his  accustomed  rest,-or  condemn  his  mind  to 
the  gloomy  night  of  ignorance,  is  no  more  an  enemy  of 
his  race  than  the  man  who,  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
poor  and  bhnd  to  the  suffering  he  would  cause,  seeks  to 
destroy  one  of  the  money  metals  given  by  the  Almighty 
to  supply  the  needs  of  commerce. 

The  line  of  battle  is  laid  down.  The  President's  letter 
to  Governor  Northen  expresses  his  opposition  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country  alone. 
Upon  that  issue  the  next  congressional  contest  will  be 
fought.  Are  we  dependent  or  independent  as  a  nation  ? 
Shall  we  legislate  for  ourselves  or  shall  we  beg  some  for- 


mod(n*ate  num])ers.  Tim  i)astor  of  the  neigh))oring 
Pn^sbytcrian  church  will  tell  the  curif)UH  in(iuirer 
that  th(!  Bryans  arc  among  the  most  regular  att(;nd- 
ants  at  the  sanctuary,  and  will  hold  up  the  young 
statesman  as  a  type  of  the  devout  and  Godfearing 
American.  And,  indexed,  without  ostentation,  with- 
out other  pur])ose  than  the  fulfillirKiut  of  what  he 
holds  a  sacred  duty,  Mr.  Bryan  has  often  lent  his 
voice  to  the  service  of  the  church,  speaking  from 
more  than  one  pulpit.  Tlie  homelier  virtues  of  men 
he  has  in  i)erfection.  Neither  stimulants  nor  to- 
bacco ever  were  used  })y  him.  He  is  an  inveterate 
home  keeper,  and  when  unable  to  stay  at  Lincoln 
with  his  wife  usually  takes  her  with  him  upon  his 
political  expeditions.  For  the  rest  he  is  a  man  of 
magnificent  physique,  the  fruit  of  early  farm  work 
and  constant  practice  of  athletic  sports.  His  face 
shows  in  its  high  forehead  intellect  ;  in  its  eyes 
kindliness :  in  the  closely  set  mouth  and  prominent 
chin  determination.  In  dress  he  is  unassuming  ;  in 
manner  genial  without  lack  of  dignity.  Believing  in 
himself,  he  respects  himself  without  more  egotism 
than  is  natural  to  a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  great 
things.  But  even  more  than  in  himself  he  believes 
in  the  common  people,  in  the  farmers  whom  he 
thinks  victims  of  a  cruel  wrong  and  who,  he  expects 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  will  join  him  in  right- 
ing it.  His  campaign  will  be  in  the  main  an  agra- 
rian one  and  his  administration,  should  he  be  elected, 
will  be  one  of  more  simplicity  than  the  capital  has 
seen  since  Jefferson  rode  into  town  and  tied  his 
horse  to  the  fence  palings. 

eign  nation  to  help  us  provide  for  the  financial  wants  of 
our  own  people  ? 

You  may  think  that  you  have  buried  the  cause  of 
bimetallism  ;  you  may  congratulate  yourselves  that  you 
have  laid  the  free  coinage  of  silver  away  in  a  sepulchre, 
newly  made  since  the  election,  and  before  the  door  rolled 
the  veto  stone.  But,  sirs,  if  our  cause  is  just,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  your  labor  has  been  in  vain  ;  no  tomb  was  ever 
made  so  strong  that  it  could  imprison  a  righteous  cause. 
Silver  will  yet  lay  aside  its  grave  clothes  and  its  shroud. 
It  will  yet  rise,  and  in  its  rising  and  its  reign  will  bless 
mankind. 

Alexander  "wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer"  after 
he  had  carried  his  victorious  banner  throughout  the  then 
known  world.  Napoleon  "  rearranged  the  map  of  Europe 
with  his  sword "'  amid  the  lamentations  of  those  by 
whose  blood  he  was  exalted  ;  but  when  these  and  other 
military  heroes  are  forgotten,  and  their  achievements 
disappear  in  the  cycle's  sweep  of  years,  children  will  stiU 
lisp  the  name  of  Jefferson,  and  freemen  will  ascribe  due 
praise  to  him  who  filled  the  kneeling  subject's  heart  with 
hope  and  bade  him  stand  erect  —a  sovereign  among  his 
peers. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  and  GentleiiiPii  of  the  Conven- 
tion : — I  would  be  i)resuiiii)tuons,  indeed,  to 
present  myself  against  the  distinguished  gentleman 
to  whom  you  have  listened  if  this  were  but  a  measur- 
ing of  ability,  but  this  is  not  a  contest  among  persons. 
The  humblest  citizen  in  all  the  land,  when  clad  in 
the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is  stronger  than  all 
the  whole  hosts  of  error  that  they  can  bring.  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  in  defense  of  a  cause  as  holy 
as  the  cause  of  liberty- -the  cause  of  humanity. 
When  this  debate  is  concluded  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  lay  upon  the  table  the  resolution  offered  in  com- 
mendation of  the  administration  and  also  the  reso- 
lution in  condemnation  of  the  administration.  I 
shall  object  to  bringing  this  question  down  to  a 
level  of  persons.  The  individual  is  but  an  atom  ; 
he  is  born,  he  acts,  he  dies,  but  principles  are 
eternal,  and  this  bas  been  a  contest  of  principle. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  witnessed  such  a  contest  as  that  through 
which  we  have  passed.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  has  a  great  issue  been  fought 
out,  as  this  issue  has  been,  by  the  voters  themselves. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1895,  a  few  Democrats,  most 
of  them  members  of  Congress,  issued  an  address  to 
the  Democrats  of  the  nation  asserting  that  the 
money  question  was  the  paramount  issue  of  the  hour, 
asserting  also  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  control  the  position  of  the  party  on 
this  paramount  issue  ;  concluding  with  the  request 
that  all  believers  in  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
Democratic  party  should  organize  and  take  charge 
of  and  control  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Three  months  later,  at  Memphis,  an  organization 
was  perfected,  and  the  silver  Democrats  went  forth 
openly  and  boldly  and  courageously  proclaiming 
their  belief,  and  declaring  that  if  successful  they 
would  crystallize  in  a  platform  the  declaration 
which  they  had  made  ;  and  then  began  the  conflict 
with  a  zeal  approaching  the  zeal  which  insi)ired  the 
crusaders  who  followed  Peter  the  Hermit.  Our 
silver  Democrats  went  forth  from  victory  unto  vic- 
tory until  they  are  assembled  now.  not  to  discuss, 
not  to  debate,  but  to  enter  up  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  plain  people  of  this  country. 

In  this  contest  brother  has  been  arrayed  against 
brother  and  father  again.st  son.  The  warmest  ties 
of  love  and  actpiaintance  and  association  have  been 
disregarded.  Old  leaders  have  been  cast  aside  when 
they  refused  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  whom  they  would  lead,  and  new  leaders  have 
sprung  up  to  give  direction  to  this  cause  of  truth. 
Thus  has  the  contest  been  waged,  and  we  have  as 
sembled  here  under  as  binding  and  solemn  instruc 
tions  as  were  ever  fastened  upon  the  representatives 
of  a  p<u)])le. 

We  do  not  come  as  individuals.  Why,  as  indi- 
viduals we  might  have  been  glad  io  ('01111)11111^11  \\\v 
gentleiiiiiM  from  New    York   [Seniitor  llillj.  but  we 


knew  that  the  people  for  whom  we  speak  would 
never  be  willing  to  put  him  in  a  position  where  he 
could  thwart  the  will  of  the  Democratic  party.  I 
say  it  was  not  a  question  of  persons  ;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  principle,  and  it  is  not  with  gladness,  my 
friends,  that  we  find  ourselves  brought  into  conflict 
with  those  who  are  now  arrayed  on  the  other  side. 
The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  [Governor  Rus- 
sell] spoke  of  the  old  state  of  Massachusetts.  Let 
me  assure  him  that  not  one  person  in  all  this  con- 
vention entertains  the  least  hostility  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

But  we  stand  here  representing  people  who  are 
the  equals  before  the  law  of  the  largest  citizens  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  When  you  come 
before  us  and  tell  us  that  we  shall  disturb  your  busi- 
ness interests,  we  reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our 
business  interests  by  your  course.  We  say  to  you 
tiiat  you  have  made  too  limited  in  its  application  the 
definition  of  business  man.  Tiie  man  who  is  em- 
ployed for  wages  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  his 
employer.  The  attorney  in  a  country  town  is  as 
much  a  business  man  as  the  corporation  counsel  in 
a  great  metropolis.  The  merchant  at  the  cross- 
roads store  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  the  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  The  farmer  who  goes  forth  in 
the  morning  and  toils  all  day,  begins  in  the  spring 
and  toils  all  summer,  and  by  the  application  of 
brain  and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  creates  wealth,  is  as  much  a  business  man 
as  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
bets  upon  the  x^i'ice  of  grain. 

The  miners  who  go  a  thousand  feet  into  the  earth 
or  climb  two  thousand  feet  upon  the  cliffs  and  bring- 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  the  precious  metals 
to  be  poured  in  the  channels  of  trade  are  as  much 
business  men  as  the  few  financial  magnates  who  in 
a  back  room  corner  the  money  of  the  world. 

We  come  to  speak  for  this  broader  class  of  busi- 
ness men.  Ah,  my  friends,  we  say  not  one  word 
against  those  who  live  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  but 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  have  braved  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wilderness,  who  have  made  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose — those  pioneers  away  out  there, 
rearing  their  children  near  to  nature's  heart,  where 
they  can  mingle  their  voices  with  the  voiiMVs  of  the 
birds — out  there  where  they  have  erected  school- 
houses  for  the  education  of  their  young,  and 
churches  where  they  ju-aise  their  Creatm-.  and  ceme- 
teries where  slet*])  the  ashes  of  their  dead— are  as  de- 
serving of  the  consideration  of  this  |);irty  as  any 
peoples  in  this  country. 

It  is  for  th(>se  that  we  speak.  \V»*  do  not  come  as 
aggre.ssors.  Our  war  is  not  a  war  of  coiupu^st.  We 
art>  figlitiiig  in  th(>  defense  of  our  lioiiitvs,  o\iv  fami- 
lies and  iiosterity.  We  have  pet itioMt»«l,  anil  vMir  i>t»li- 
tions  havt^  Ihmmi  scorned  Wt>  ha\  t»  entreated,  and  our 
t>ntreaties  havt*  hiMMi  disrt\garded  Wt»  ha\ «»  begi^tnl. 
and  tht^v  have  mockiHl.  anil  our  lalamity  canuv 
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We  ))('^  no  loii^or  ;  wo  ontreat  no  more  ;  wo  \h'X\- 
tion  no  more     Wo  (l(ify  thoni  ! 

Tlio  <j;ontl<>ni;in  from  WisormHin  has  said  lio  fears  a 
Rol;)esi)iorre.  My  friend,  in  this  land  of  the  fnjo 
yon  netul  fear  no  tyrant  who  will  spring  u])  from 
anion^-  the  peopl(\  What  we  need  is  an  Andrew 
Jackson  to  stand  as  Jackson  stood,  against  the  im- 
■croachments  of  aggrandized  wealth. 

They  tell  ns  that  this  platform  was  made  to  catch 
votes.  We  reply  to  them  that  changing  conditions 
make  new  issues  ;  that  the  i)rinciples  ni)on  which 
rest  democracy  are  as  everlasting  as  the  hills,  but 
that  they  must  be  applied  to  new  conditions  as  they 
.arise.  Conditions  have  arisen  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  meet  those  conditions.  They  tell  us  that  the 
income  tax  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  here  ;  that 
is  a  new  idea.  They  criticise  us  for  our  criticisms 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  My 
friends,  we  have  not  criticised.  We  have  simply 
called  attention  to  what  you  know.  If  you  want 
criticisms  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the  court. 
That  will  give  you  criticisms. 

They  say  we  i)assed  an  unconstitutional  law. 
I  deny  it.  The  income  tax  was  not  unconstitutional 
when  it  was  passed.  It  was  not  unconstitutional 
when  it  went  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first 
time.  It  did  not  become  unconstitutional  until  one 
judge  changed  his  mind,  and  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  when  a  judge  will  change  his  mind. 

The  income  tax  is  a  just  law.  It  simply  intends 
10  put  the  burdens  of  government  justly  upon  the 
backs  of  the  people.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  income  tax. 

When  I  find  a  man  who  is  not  willing  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  government  which  pro- 
tects him  I  find  a  man  who  is  unworthy  to  enjoj  the 
blessings  of  a  government  like  ours. 

He  says  that  we  are  opposing  the  national  bank 
currency.  It  is  true.  If  you  will  read  what  Thomas 
Benton  said  you  will  find  that  he  said  that  in 
searching  history  he  could  find  but  one  parallel  to 
Andrew  Jackson.  That  was  Cicero,  who  destroyed 
the  conspiracies  of  Cataline  and  saved  Rome.  He 
did  for  Rome  w^liat  Jackson  jlid  w^hen  he  destroyed 
the  bank  conspiracy  and  saved  America.  We  say  in 
our  platform  that  we  believe  that  the  right  to  coin 
money  and  issue  money  is  a  function  of  government. 
We  believe  it.  We  believe  it  is  a  part  of  sovereignty, 
and  can  no  more  with  safety  be  delegated  to  private 
individuals  than  we  could  afford  to  delegate  to 
private  individuals  the  power  to  make  penal  statutes 
or  levy  laws  for  taxation. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  once  regarded  as  good 
Democratic  authority,  seems  to  have  a  different 
opinion  from  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us 
on  the  part  of  the  minority.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  proposition  tell  us  that  the  issue  of  paper 
money  is  a  function  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business.  I 
stand  with  Jefferson,  rather  than  with  them,  and 
tell  them,  as  he  did,  that  the  issue  of  money  is  a 
function  of  the  government  and  that  the  banks  ought 
to  go  out  of  tlie  government  business. 


Th(!y  complain  aljout  tin;  plank  which  declare.s 
against  iho  lif(!  tenure  in  iAMcM.  They  have  tried  to 
strain  it  to  mean  that  which  it  does  not  moan.  Wiiat 
we  opi)os(i  in  that  plank  is  iIkj  life;  tonun;  that  is 
l)eing  built  up  in  WashiTigton,  which  excludes  from 
l)articipation  in  tin;  Ix'iiefits  tin;  hum]>h;r  nujmberH 
of  our  society.  I  cannot  dwell  longer  in  my  limited 
time.  Let  me  call  attention  to  two  or  throe  groat 
things.  The  gonthnnan  from  New  Yoik  says  tliat 
he  will  propose  an  amendment  i)roviding  that  this 
change  in  our  law  shall  not  affect  contracts  already 
made.  Let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  affecting  those  contracts,  which,  according  to  the 
present  laws,  are  made  payable  in  gold.  But  if  he 
means  to  say  that  we  cannot  change  our  monetary 
system  without  protecting  those  who  have  loaned 
money  before  the  change  was  made  I  want  to  ask 
him  where,  in  law  or  in  morals,  he  can  find  authority 
for  not  protecting  the  debtors  when  the  act  of  18?:^ 
Avas  passed,  but  now  insists  that  we  must  protect 
the  creditor.  He  says  he  also  wants  to  amend  this 
law  and  provide  that  if  we  fail  to  maintain  a  parity 
\vithin  a  year  that  we  will  then  suspend  the  coinage 
of  silver.  We  reply  that  when  w^e  advocate  a  thing 
w^hich  we  believe  ^vill  be  successful  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  our  own  sincerity  by 
trying  to  show  what  we  will  do  if  we  can.  I  ask 
him,  if  he  would  apply  his  logic  to  us,  why  he  does 
not  apply  it  to  himself  ?  He  says  that  he  wants 
this  country  to  try  to  secure  an  international  agree- 
ment. Why  doesn't  he  tell  us  w^hat  he  is  going  to 
do  if  they  fail  to  secure  an  international  agreement. 

There  is  more  reason  for  him  to  do  that  than 
for  us  to  fail  to  maintain  the  parity.  They  have 
tried  for  thirty  years— for  thirty  years— to  secure  an 
international  agreement,  and  those  are  waiting  for 
it  most  patiently  who  don't  want  it  at  all. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  me  come  to  the  great  para- 
mount issue.  If  they  ask  us  here  why  it  is  that  we 
say  more  on  the  money  question  than  w^e  say  upon 
the  tariff  question,  I  reply  that  if  protection  has 
slain  its  thousands  tne  gold  standard  has  slain  its 
tens  of  thousands.  If  they  ask  us  wiiy  we  did  not 
embody  all  these  things  in  our  platform  which  we 
believe,  we  reply  to  them  that  when  we  have  restored 
the  money  of  the  Constitution  all  other  necessary 
reforms  will  be  possible,  and  that  until  that  is  done 
there  is  no  reform  that  can  be  accomplished. 

Why  is  it  that  within  three  months  such  a  change 
has  come  over  the  sentiments  of  this  country  ?  Three 
months  ago,  when  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
those  who  believed  in  the  gold  standard  would  frame 
our  platform  and  nominate  our  candidates,  even 
the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  did  not  think  that 
we  could  elect  a  President ;  but  they  had  good  reason 
for  the  suspicion,  because  there  is  scarcely  a  state 
here  to-day  asking  for  the  gold  standard  that  is  not 
within  the  absolute  control  of  the  Republican  party. 
But  note  the  change.  Mr.  McKinley  w^as  nominated 
at  St.  Louis  upon  a  platform  that  declared  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  until  it  should  be 
changed  into  bimetallism  by  an  international  agree 
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ment.  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  most  popular  man 
amoii^  the  Repuhlieans.  and  everybody  three  montlis 
ago  in  the  Republican  party  prophesied  his  election. 
How  is  it  to-day  ?  Why,  that  man  who  used  to  boast 
that  he  looked  like  Napoleon — that  man  shudders 
to-day  when  he  thinks  that  he  was  nominated  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Not  only  that,  but  as  he  listens  he  can  hear  with 
ever-increasing  distinctness  the  sound  of  the  waves 
as  they  beat  upon  the  lonely  shores  of  St.  Helena. 

Why  this  change  ?  Ah,  my  friends,  is  not  the 
change  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  mat- 
ter ?  It  is  no  private  character,  however  pure,  no 
personal  popularity,  however  great,  that  can  protect 
from  the  avenging  wrath  of  an  indignant  people  the 
man  wiio  will  either  declare  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
fastening  the  gold  standard  upon  this  people,  or  who 
is  willing  to  surrender  the  right  of  self-government 
and  place  legislative  control  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
porentates  and  powers. 

We  go  forth  confident  that  we  shall  win.  Why  ? 
Because  upon  the  paramount  issue  in  this  campaign 
there  is  not  a  spot  of  ground  upon  which  the  enemy 
will  dare  to  challenge  battle.  Why,  if  they  tell  us 
that  the  gold  standard  is  a  good  thing  we  point  to 
their  platform  and  tell  them  that  their  platform 
pledges  the  party  to  get  rid  of  a  gold  standard  and 
substitute  bimetallism.  If  the  gold  standard  is  a 
good  thing  w^hy  try  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  If  the  gold 
standard — and  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  very  people  who  are  in  this  conven- 
tion today  and  w^ho  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  de- 
clare in  favor  of  bimetallism,  and  thereby  declare 
that  the  gold  standard  is  w^rong,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  bimetallism  is  better—these  very  people  four 
months  ago  were  open  and  avowed  advocates  of  the 
gold  standard  and  telling  us  that  we  could  not  legis- 
late two  metals  together  even  with  all  the  world. 

1  w^ant  to  suggest  this  truth,  that  if  the  golil  stand- 
ard is  a  good  thing  we  ought  to  declare  in  favor  of 
its  retention  and  not  in  favor  of  abandoning  it ;  and 
if  the  gold  standard  is  a  bad  thing  wliy  should  we 
wait  until  some  other  nations  are  willing  to  help  us 
to  let  go  ? 

Here  is  the  line  of  battle.  We  care  not  upon  which 
issue  they  force  the  fight.  We  are  prepared  to  meet 
them  on  either  issue  or  on  both.  If  they  tell  us 
that  the  gold  standard  is  the  standard  of  civilization 
we  reply  to  them  that  this,  the  most  enlightened  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  never  declared  for  a 
gold  standard,  and  both  the  parties  this  year  are 
declaring  against  it.  If  the  gold  standard  is  the 
standard  of  civilization,  why,  my  friends,  should  we 
not  have  it  ?  So  if  they  come  to  meet  us  on  that  we 
can  present  the  history  of  our  nation.  More  than 
that.  We  can  tell  them  this,  that  they  will  search 
the  pages  of  history  in  vain  to  find  a  single  instance 
in  wliich  the  common  people  of  any  land  have  ever 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard. 
They  can  find  whert!  th(>  holders  of  fixed  invest- 
ments have. 

Mr.  Carlisle  said  in   1H7H  that  this  was  a  struggle 


between  the  idle  holders  of  idle  capital  and  the  strug- 
gling masses,  who  produce  the  wealth  and  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  country,  and,  my  friends,  it  is  simply  a 
question  that  we  shall  decide,  upon  which  side  shall 
the  Democratic  party  fight  ? 

Upon  the  side  of  the  idle  holders  of  idle  capital, 
or  upon  the  side  of  the  struggling  masses  ?  That  is 
the  question  that  the  party  must  answer  first,  and 
then  it  must  be  answered  by  each  individual  here 
after.  The  sympathies  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
described  by  the  platform,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
struggling  masses,  who  have  ever  been  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Democratic  party. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  government.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  if  you  just  legislate  to  make 
the  well- to  do  prosperous  that  their  prosperity  will 
leak  through  on  those  below.  The  Democratic  idea 
has  been  that  if  you  legislate  to  make  the  masses 
prosperous  their  prosperity  will  find  its  way  up  and 
through  every  class  and  rest  upon  it. 

You  come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  the  great  cities 
are  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  I  tell  you  that 
the  great  cities  rest  upon  these  broad  and  fertile 
prairies.  Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms 
and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  if  by  magic. 
But  destroy  our  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  in 
the  streets  of  every  city  in  this  country. 

My  friends,  we  shall  declare  that  this  nation  is 
able  to  legislate  for  its  own  people  on  every  question, 
without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth—and  upon  that  issue  we  expect  to 
carry  every  single  state  in  this  Union. 

I  shall  not  slander  the  fair  state  of  Massachusetts 
nor  the  state  of  New  York  by  saying  that  when  its 
citizens  are  confronted  with  the  proposition,  Is  this 
nation  able  to  attend  to  its  own  business  ? — I  will 
not  slander  either  one  by  saying  that  the  people  of 
those  states  will  declare  our  helpless  impotency  as  a 
nation  to  attend  to  our  own  business.  It  is  the  issue 
of  1776  over  again.  Our  ancestors,  wnen  but  three 
millions,  had  the  courage  to  declare  their  political 
independence  of  every  other  nation  upon  earth.  Shall 
we,  their  descendants,  when  we  have  grown  to 
seventy  millions,  declare  that  we  are  less  independ- 
ent than  our  forefathers  ?  No,  my  friends,  it  will 
never  be  the  judgment  of  this  people.  Therefore, 
we  care  not  upon  what  lines  the  battle  is  fought.  If 
they  say  bimetallism  is  good,  but  we  cannot  have  it 
till  some  nation  heljis  us,  we  reply  that,  instead 
of  having  a  gold  standard  because  England  has.  we 
3hall  restore  bimetallism,  and  then  let  England 
have  bimetallism  because  the  United  States  has. 

If  they  dare  to  come  out  and  in  the  open  defend 
the  gold  standard  as  a  good  thing,  we  shall  fight 
them  to  the  uttermost,  having  behind  us  the  proihic- 
ing  masses  of  this  nation  and  the  world.  Having 
behind  us  the  commercial  interests  and  tht*  laboritig 
interests  and  all  tlu>  toiling  niasstvs.  wt*  shall  answer 
tlu^r  demands  for  a  gold  standanl  by  sa^ying  to 
them,  you  shall  not  prt\s.s  down  npi>n  the  bn>w  of 
lalu)r  this  crown  of  thorns  Wm  shall  ni>t  crucify 
mankind  upon  a  rro.ss  oi  gold. 


HAKRIKT  BHHCHI^R  STOWH 


ii'''Y^B.E  greatest  of  American  women,  -Harriet 
A  Beeclior  St()VV(\"  were;  tlie  r(H-(;iit  words  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Plu^lps,  wlio  would  probalily  .stand 
next  in  order  for  a  claim  to  that  superlative  title.  So 
thorouL?hly  have  Uncle  Tom,  Topsy,  Eva  and  L(;gree 
become  ingvaiiUHl  in  the  material  of  our  hom(!  life, 
home  thoughts,  our  everyday  (luotations  and  points 
of  view,  and  so  (piiet  have  been  the  later  fii(;keritig 
days  of  the  ardent  soul  who  flamed  forth  into  that 
mighty  tract, — that  it  requires  some  conscious  read- 
justment of  perspective  to  realize  that  the  life  which 
passed  away  on  July  1  belonged  to  the  most  notable 
woman  the  new  world  has  produced  -and  if  one 
were  to  say  the  most  notable  woman  whom  the  cen 
tury  has  produced,  it  would  be  difficult  to  object 
with  specific  instances.  Mrs.  Stiowe  has  spent  the 
last  years  of  her  life  in  Hartford,  in  a  retirement  em- 
phasized by  frequent  feeble  or  almost  eclipsed  men 
tal  conditions.  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  cele- 
brated her  eighty -fifth  birthday,  for  she  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1811  and  not  in  1812,  as  most  of 
the  cyclopedias  and  other  authorities  have  it. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  she  was  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  ethical  discussion  and  moral 
earnestness  that  was  quick  to  take  on  the  reforming- 
zeal.  Her  father  was  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  and 
five  of  her  brothers,  besides  the  famous  Henry 
Ward,  were  members  of  the  ministry.  She  was  an 
imaginative  and  amiable  child,  who  read  voraciously 
of  the  great  classic  romances,  for  which  she  found 
time  after  the  demands  of  such  questions  as  "  Can 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  proved  by  the  light  of 
nature,"  which,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  this  very 
young  theologue  answered  in  the  negative  in  a  school 
composition.  At  fifteen  she  was  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers  in  the  seminary  at  Hartford,  where  her 
sister  Catherine  was  principal. 

In  1832,  when  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  became 
President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Harriet 
went  with  him  to  Cincinnati,  and  four  years  later 
became  the  wife  of  Professor  Stowe.  This  gentle 
man  had  the  most  marked  influence  on  her  work. 
He  is  described  as  a  typical  figure  of  the  German 
professor,  and  his  appearance  did  not  belie  him, 
for  in  one  of  her  gossipy  letters  Mrs.  Stowe  re- 
proaches him  with  being  in  the  act  of  reading 
"Faust"  for  the  "nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth 
time  "  Mrs.  Stowe  had  no  special  sympathies 
with  these  German  studies,  but  he  stood  with  her 
for  knowledge,  exact,  certain  knowledge  ;  and  she 
depended  on  him  for  those  attainments  which  her 
burning  zeal  and  sympathetic  heart  left  her  little 
energy  for.  Professor  Stowe  was  not  by  any  means 
a  mere  Casaubon.  In  fact,  he  was  a  man  who  very 
literally  saw  visions,  Mrs.  Fields  tells  a  story  illus- 
trating this  peculiar  power  he  possessed  of  seeing 
persons  who  couhl  not  be  perceived  by  others ;  visions 
8o  distinct  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  times 
to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  unreal.     "  I  re- 


call one  ilhistration  which  liad  ormiicd  only  a  few 
yc^ars  previous  to  tluMr  departurf;  from  Andover. 
SIh!  liad  l)('(Mi  calh;d  to  Bo-iton  one  day  on  Ijusiness. 
Making  her  preparations  iiurriedly,  slie  bade  the 
liousehold  far«nv<?ll,  and  rusiied  to  tlie  station,  onlv 
to  see  the  train  go  out  as  she  arrived.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  Imt  to  return  home  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  next  train  ;  but  wisliing  not  to  })e  disturl^ed, 
she  quietly  opened  a  side  door  and  crept  noiselessly  ujj 
the  staircase  leading  to  her  own  room,  sitting  down 
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One  year  after  "Uncle  Tom"s  Cabin  "  was  published. 

by  her  writing  table  in  the  window.  She  had  been 
seated  about  half  an  hour  when  Professor  Stowe 
came  in,  looked  about  him  with  a  preoccupied  air. 
but  did  not  speak  to  her.  She  thought  his  behavior 
strange,  and  amused  herself  by  watching  him  ;  at 
last  the  situation  became  so  extraordinary  that  she 
began  to  laugh.  'Why,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  most 
astonished  air,  '  is  that  you  ?  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
my  \isions  !'  " 

Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  have  profited  by  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  her  spouse.  In  a  letter 
to  the  lady  who  tells  this  anecdote, ,  she  speaks  of 
reading  one  of  her  just  finished  stories  to  the  pro- 
fessor, who  "  knew  everything. "  "  Though  one  may 
think  a  husband  a  partial  judge,  yet  mine  is  so  ner- 
vous and  so  afraid  of  being  bored  that  I  feel  as  if  it 
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were  something  to  hold  him;  ami  he  likes  it, — is 
quite  wakeful,  so  to  speak,  about  it. ' '  Professor  Stowe 
accompanied  his  wife  to  their  Florida  liome,  which 
they  visited  during  many   winters   following    1807, 


MRS.    STOWE   AND   HENRY    WARD   BEECHER. 

and  preached  there  in  a  little  church  built  by  the 
authoress  from  the  proceeds  of  some  readings  given 
in  the  North  from  her  own  works.  He  died  twelve 
years  ago. 

In  Cincinnati  Mrs.  Stowe  fell  also  under  the 
influence  of  events,  which,  froui  the  standpoint  of 
the  world's  gain  from  her,  were  more  important 
in  her  life  than  the  marriage.  In  that  city  in  the 
years  i)receding  1850  she  became  zealously  inter- 
ested in  the  conditions  of  slavery  which  led  up 
to  the  great  crisis  of  '60.  She  studied  the  facts 
connected  with  the  slave-holding  state  and  the 
ugly  sectional  problems  they  gave  rise  to,  with 
eagern(5ss  and  thoroughness.  She  already  took  an 
active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  luu" 
Cincinnati  house  was  olYeriul  as  a  nd'ugc*  for  th(^ 
fugitive    slaves    until    Lane    Seminary    its(»lf    was 


threatened  by  rioters  who  sympathized  \vith  the 
Southerners.  Her  life-long  friend.  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bailey,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  anti  slavery  paper 
in  the  city  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  mobs  did  not  neglect 
his  office  on  their  rounds.  One  of  her  early  griefs 
had  been  the  sale,  as  part  of  the  assets  of  a  Ken- 
tucky estate,  of  a  little  colored  boy  who  had  been  a 
loved  pupil  of  hers.  She  had  enlisted  her  sympathies, 
too,  strongly  in  behalf  of  one  of  her  family  servants, 
whose  husband  was  a  slave,  but  who  would  not 
break  his  promise  to  his  Southern  master  when 
allowed  to  visit  the  North,  on  parole,  as  it  were. 

These  details  of  Mrs,  Stowe's  acquaintance  with 
and  interest  in  matters  of  slavery  agitation  are 
especially  referred  to  because  they  had  a  direct  and 
all-powerful  effect  on  the  production  of  her  great 
story,  the  most  famous  and  widely  known  book  ever 
written  in  America  and  probably  the  most  univer- 
sally read  secular  volume  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world.  It  was  in  1850.  when  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
her  husband  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  Me.,  that 
her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  abolition  rose  to 
fever  heat  with  the  fresh  agitation  of  the  runaway 
slave  question.  A  great  many  good  people  favoring 
abolition  had  considered  that  whatever  might  be 
their  private  views,  the  South  should  be  left  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation  in  the  matter  of  the  slave- 
holding  custom,but  as  soon  as  the  Dred  Scott  case  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  had  made  it  obligatory  for 
people  outside  the  limits  of  slave-holding  states  to 
return  runaways,  the  great  problem  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  in  the  fierce  controversy 
which  took  place  between  Northern  and  Southern 
symx)athizers  over  questions  of  veracity  in  the  scenes 
described  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  published  a 
"  Key  "  to  the  book,  which  gave  chapter  and  verse 
for  each  challenged  incident  in  the  story.  It  is  said 
that  she  had  read  an  account  of  the  actual  escape  of 
a  slave  woman  with  her  child  across  the  ice  in  the 
Ohio  river  in  an  anti- slavery  magazine.  The  scene 
of  Uncle  Tom's  death,  in  which  the  pathos  and 
dramatic  force  of  the  story  arrives  at  a  crisis,  came 
to  her  mind  during  the  communion  service  in 
church  in  New  Brunswick.  She  went  home  and  im- 
mediately wrote  out  the  chapter  with  such  effective 
truth  as  to  capture  completely  the  sympathies  of  her 
children.  The  story  was  offered  to  the  National 
Eva,  an  anti  slavery  paper  of  ^Yashington.  D.  C, 
published  by  her  old  friend  Dr.  Bailey.  It  came 
out  in  weekly  installments,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  from  the  first,  but,  of  ci>urse,  it  could 
have  but  a  limited  circulation  in  that  form.  It  is 
said  that  Tichnor  &  Fit^lds  declined  to  publisli  the 
book.  A  Mr,  Jewett  finally  undertook  to  launch  it. 
and  on  March  20.  185*2,  the  story  appeared  in  Ihh^U 
form.  It  iuimediatcly  attaintnl  sui*h  a  trenuMulous 
success  as  no  work  oi  fiction  lias  seen  befort*  or  since. 
In  a  few  days  10,000  w»>re  sohl,  and  witliin  a  year 
ovt^r  ;U)0,000  W(>rt>  needed  to  supply  tlu»  deiM;uul 
Eight  gr(>at  press(»s  wiu'i^  kept  constantly  at  wi>ik, 

Nor  was  the  stupendous  popularity  oi  the  story  at 
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all  confined  to  the  special  interest  of  tlui  (;riti(;al 
moment.  It  is  still  read  in  scores  of  diffennit  lan- 
^<uages.  The  Britisli  Museum  (unitains  translations 
in  twenty  distinct  tongues,  and  in  each  of  these 
there  are  iwany  different  v(;rsioiis,  for  instance, 
ten  in  French,  nine  in  German  and  six  in  Spanisli. 
In  the  short  space  of  eight  mOntlis  twelve  different 
shilling"  editicms  appeared  in  England  and  the  total 
number  of  Englisli  (editions  was  forty.  Mr.  Low 
of  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  estimated  some  years  ago 
that  the  number  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies  was  a  million  and  a  half.  For  the  serial 
rights  of  the  story  Mrs.  Stowe  received  only  $300, 
and  she  was  very  well  satisfied  with  that.  But 
within  four  months  after  its  publication  in  book 
form,  this  quiet  little  woman,  the  wife  of  a  coun- 
try professor,  found  her  royalties  yielding  1 10, 000. 

Many  other  quotations  of  figures  could  be  made 
illustrating  the  unexampled  avidity  with  which  this 
story  was  read  by  all  classes  of  society  in  nearly 
€very  part  of  the  world.  A  different  sort  of  tribute 
to  the  power  of  its  simple  pathos,  its  charming  char- 
acterization, effective  grouping  and  noble  sincerity 
is  shown  in  the  famous  people  who  at  once  hastened 
to  array  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  friendship.  Charles  Kingsley,  George 
Sand,  Frederica  Bremer,  George  Eliot,  Charles 
Dickens,  Macaulay  and  many  other  people  were 
proud  to  know  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  last  named  wrote  to  her  in  1856  :  "  I  have  just 
returned  from  Italy,  w^here  your  name  seems  to 
throw  that  of  all  other  writers  in  the  shade.  There 
is  no  place  where  Uncle  Tom  (transformed  into  11 
Zil  Tom)  is  not  to  be  found.  "When  the  little 
Yankee  woman  went  to  Europe  in  1853  she  was 
greeted  with  one  continuous  ovation.  Each  town 
visited  devoted  itself  to  the  task  of  giving  her  the 
handsomest  reception  in  its  power,  and  the  best  and 
least  accessible  houses  of  English  society  were 
thrown  open  to  her.  Ever  since,  one  of  the  notice- 
able features  of  the  pretty  little  Hartford  home  has 
been  a  bracelet  made  to  simulate  the  shackles  of  a 
slave,  certain  of  the  links  bearing  the  dates  of  the 
British  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Stowe  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  remaining  links 
liave  been  successively  adorned  with  the  dates  which 
made  the  landmarks  in  American  emancipation. 

In  a  very  unique  degree  the  factors  of  heredity, 
of  environment  and  of  oijportunity,  upon  which 
M.  Taine  lays  so  much  stress  in  the  determination 
of  literary  achievements,  are  apparent  and  em- 
phatic in  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  masterpiece. 
The  Puritan  blood  and  home,  the  clerical  family, 
the  atmosphere  of  evangelical  thought  and  discus- 
sion, the  imminence  of  the  huge  wrong  of  slavery, 
the  opportunity  of  a  practically  unworked  field,  and 
a  race  of  creatures  almost  as  new  to  literature  as  were 
Cooper's  Indians, — gave  this  modest,  inexperienced, 
retiring  woinan  of  forty  her  equipment.  All  these, 
however,  would  have  been  as  nauglit  if  she  had  not 
brought  a  tender  and  sympathetic  heart,  a  mighty 


faith,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  amounting  to 
genius  to  the  task  of  sunnniiig  up  in  this  tale  all 
the  oi)pression  of  a  systcnii  thorougldy  hateful  and 
evil  to  her. 

In  one  sense  Mrs.  Stowe  was  not  inexperienced, 
Slie  had  ])een  writing  freciuently  before  the  a})pear- 
ance  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  for  a  g<;neration 
after  it  she  continued  to  produce  stories  with  such 
regularity  as  her  liealth  would  allow.      She  was,  too, 
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MRS.    STOWE   IN   1870. 

a  woman  of  culture  and  breadth.  When  this  is  said, 
however,  it  remains  true  that  her  literary  work, 
whether  in  the  masterpiece  or  in  the  much  less 
significant  publications,  was  not  formed  at  all  from 
any  conscientious  or  comprehensive  study  of  the 
best  models,  nor  was  the  style  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  or  any  of  her  stories  by  any  means  irre- 
proachable. She  read  largely,  but  so  chiefly  for 
the  ideas  embodied,  that  little  attention  was  left  for 
the  art  of  style. 

The  best  commentary  on  those  not  infrequent 
criticisms  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  which  question 
its  literary  art,  is  found  in  the  words  of  George 
Sand,  who  said:  "  If  its  judges,  possessed  with  the 
love  of  what  they  call  artistic  work,  find  unskillful 
treatment  in  the  book,  look  well  at  them  to  see  if 
their  eyes  are  dry  when  they  are  reading  this  or  that 
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chapter.  I  cannot  say  that  Mrs.  Stowo  has  tah^nt  as 
one  understands  it  in  the  worhl  of  letters,  but  she 
has  genins,  as  the  workl  manifestly  feels  the  need 
of  genius;  the  genius  of  goodness,  not  that  of  the 
Avorld  of  letters,  but  of  the  saint." 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  always  the  first  to  deny  that  the 
great  triumph  of  the  book  came  as  a  result  of  its 
literary  art.  Indeed,  she  went  further,  and  with 
almost  mystical  literalness  insisted  that  she  herself 
was  not  the  auUior  of  the  story,  but  that  it  was  im- 
posed upon  her.  In  her  introduction  to  the  illus- 
trated edition  she  says:  "The  story  might  less  be 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  her  than  imposed 
upon  her.  The  book  insisted  upon  getting  itself 
into  being  and  would  take  no  denial."  Mrs.  Annie 
Fields  tells  a  story  which  shows  how  this  idea 
maintained  its  force  with  Mrs.  Stowe  even  when 
almost  all  other  ideas  had  left  the  poor  tired  brain, 
"  The  sense  that  a  great  work  had  been  accom- 
plished through  her  only  made  her  more  humble, 
and  her  shy,  absent-minded  ways  were  continually 
throwing  her  admirers  into  confusion.  Late  in  life 
(when  her  failing  powers  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  speak  as  one  living  in  a  world  which  she  seemed 
to  have  left  far  behind)  she  was  accosted,  I  was 
told,  in  the  garden  of  her  country  retreat,  in  the 
twilight  one  evening,  by  a  good  old  retired  sea- 
captain  who  was  her  neighbor  for  the  time.  '  When 
I  was  younger,'  said  he  respectfully,  holding  his  hat 
in  his  hand  while  he  spoke,  '  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  and  instruction ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. " 
The  story  impressed  me  very  much,  and  I  am  happy 
to  shake  hands  with  you,  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  wrote 
it. '  'I  did  not  write  it, '  answered  the  white-haired 
old  lady  gently,  as  she  shook  the  captain's  hand. 
'  You  didn't  ? '  he  ejaculated  in  amazement.  '  Why, 
who  did,  then  ? '  '  God  wrote  it,'  she  replied  sim- 
ply. '  I  merely  did  His  dictation. '  '  Amen,'  said  the 
captain  reverently,  as  he  walked  thoughtfully  away. " 

It  was  this  zeal  of  the  missionary  and  the  prophet 
which  clearly  inspired  the  work — a  spirit  which  we 
have  attempted  to  account  for  by  explaining  the 
facts  of  Mrs.  Stowe' s  parentage,  surroundings  and 
training.  This  preacher  spirit  was  indeed  strong 
within  her.  Mrs.  Fields  says  that  the  authoress 
found  it  necessary  to  sjmr  herself  up  before  the  sec- 
ond of  the  readings  from  her  own  works,  for  in  the 
first  she  had  not  been  able  to  hold  her  audience 
as  she  wished.  "She  called  me  into  her  bedroom, 
where  we  stood  before  the  mirror,  with  her  short 
gray  hair,  whicli  usually  lay  in  soft  curls  around 
her  brow,  brushed  erect  and  standing  stiffly.  '  Look 
here,  ray  dear,'  she  said;  'I  am  exactly  like  my 
father.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  when  he  was  going  to 
preach.'  And  she  held  up  her  finger  warningly.  An 
hour  later,  when  I  sat  in  the  ante-room  waiting  for 
the  moment  of  her  appearance  to  arrive.  I  (rould 
feel  the  i)Ower  surging  up  within  her;  I  knew  she 
was  armed  for  a  good  fight." 

When  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  considered  as  it 


should  bo  in  the  first  place,  as  a  noble  tract, — not 
only  is  the  question  of  its  insthetic  value  answered, 
but  also  the  still  more  disturbing  query  concerning 
the  fairn(iss  of  its  attitude  toward  the  South  and 
the  slave- holders.  If  one  were  to  judge  it  as  a  novel, 
aiming  above  all  to  reflect  truly  the  typical  slave 
life  of  the  Southern  states  and  give  a  universal 
picture  of  plantation  scenes,  one  would  be  forced 
to  side  at  many  points  with  the  objections  of  offended 
Southerners.  And  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Key "  would 
have  but  little  final  value  in  any  defense  of  the 
realism  of  the  novel.  But  taking  it  in  its  true  sig- 
nificance and  purposes  as  the  splendid  sermon  of  a 
zealous  preacher,  a  magnificent  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  the  world  against  such  monstrous  results  of 
slavery  as  have  undeniably  characterized  ever^  slave - 
holding  community,  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  it 
unjust.  From  Mrs.  Stowe's  point  of  view,  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  as  weak  as  its  weakest 
point,  and  the  Southerners  are  one  in  admitting  that 
she  described  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  the 
slave-holders  in  the  character  of  Legree. 

Mrs.  Stowe  produced  a  great  quantity  of  writing 
of  a  very  varied  character  during  her  forty  years  of 
literary  activity.  There  is  no  single  fragment  which 
intrinsically  deserves  mention  beside  her  master- 
piece. Yet,  as  an  observer  of  the  quiet  village 
characters,  the  homely  scenes,  the  meagre  social 
atmosphere,  and  the  mild  humor  of  such  Down  East 
communities  as  she  was  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
she  was  a  very  worthy  and  significant  forerunner  of 
the  school  of  writers  of  whom  to- day  Miss  Wilkins 
is  a  chief  exponent.  "  Old  Town  Folks  "  is  probably 
the  most  j^leasant  of  the  books  of  this  class;  "  The 
Minister's  Wooing  "  has  power  and  such  great  pathos 
which  one  would  expect  of  the  author  of  *'  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  More  nearly  along  the  lines  of  the 
greater  story  is  the  effort  which  followed  it  in  1866 — 
"  Dred,"  a  tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  These  three 
volumes  are  clearly  Mrs.  Stowe's  best  works,  after 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  There  are  numbers  of 
children's  stories,  a  volume  of  religious  verse, 
another  of  ethical  essays,  some  very  worthy  "  House 
and  Home  Papers "  published  in  the  Atlantic, 
biographical  essays  entitled  "  Men  of  Our  Time." 
and  a  small  group  of  novels  which  were  busied  with 
a  well  meaning  attempt  on  the  bettering  of  social 
mores.  Perhaps  a  more  acute  judgment  than  the 
writer's  might  ascribe  a  greater  comparative  de- 
gree of  merit  to  these  scattered  writings.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  they  were  measured  by  their  success, 
greater  praise  should  be  due  them.  So  late  as  1S70  a 
story  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  pen,  "  Little  Pussy  Willow." 
began  with  an  edition  of  *^0.000,  an  almost  unheard- 
of  figure  in  the  publishing  business. 

The  three  pictures  of  Mrs.  Stowt*  ]>ublished  hert* 
show  her  in  her  most  attractive  moods  at  thret*  widely 
separated  periods  of  lior  life.  Slu»  was  blessed  with 
a  very  winning  personality,  and  was  a  cbarmin^v: 
talker. 


DR.  BARNARDO  :  THE  FATHER  OF  "NOBODY'S  CHILDREN." 


PART   I.     GENESIS.      • 

I.    JIM. 

THE  world  knows  little  of  messengers  of  God. 
The  Royal  Albert  Hall  was  filled  last  Mid- 
summer Day  by  a  brilliant  and  imposing  audience. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire  was 
there  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  do  honor  to  the 
work  of  the  father  of  "Nobody's  Children."  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
Duchess,  the  uncrowned  aueen  of  North  Britain, 
presented  the  prizes.  The  picked  flower  of  English 
society,  philanthropic  and  imperial,  crowded  the 
splendid  hall.  Everything  that  rank  and  beauty,  art 
and  music,  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  could  effect 
was  done,  and  done  admirably,  to  insure  the  success 
of  an  appeal  made  for  one  of  the  worthiest  causes 
ever  submitted  to  the  British  public.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  a  magnificent  work,  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  of  the  glories  of  modern  England. 

And  yet  in  the  whole  of  that  brilliant  assemblage, 
of  all  those  cheering  thousands,  was  there  more  than 
one  who,  in  the  moment  of  assured  triumph,  re- 
membered the  humble  messenger  of  God  by  whom 
the  seed  of  the  Word  was  brought  as  the  fertilizing 
pollen  is  brought  by  the  insect  to  the  flower,  from 
which  the  imposing  congeries  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Barnardo  have 
sprung  ?  Dr.  Barnardo,  no  doubt,  remembered  him 
well.  But  to  the  multitude  he  was  as  if  he  had 
never  been.  The  very  fact  of  his  existence  has 
perished  from  the  memory  of  man.  But  the  work, 
in  the  foundation  of  which  he  played  so  momentous 
a  part,  looms  ever  larger  and  larger  before  the  eye 
of  all. 

But  who  was  he,  this  messenger  of  the  Lord  ? 
His  name  was  Jim — James  Jervis  he  said  it  was. 


but  h(!  was  only  known  as  Jim.  He  wa.s  born  when 
all  England  rang  with  the  fool  frenzy  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  but  he  did  not  emerge  into  the  light  of 
history  until  nearly  ten  years  later,  just  after  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  in  the  war  with  Denmark  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  great  world-drama  of 
the  unification  of  Germany. 

No  one  knows  where  he  was  born,  nor  exactly 
when ;  nor  has  any  one  been  able  to  trace  his  family 
belongings.  He  never  knew  his  father.  His  mother 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  who  was  always  sick,  and 
who  died  in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  Jim  looking  on 
with  wonder  at  the  black  coated  priest  whose  apjjari- 
tion  at  the  deathbed  of  his  mother  was  the  immedi- 
ate precursor  of  her  disappearance  from  the  world. 

When  about  five  years  old,  Jim,  being  alone  in  the 
world  and  not  liking  the  restraint  of  the  work- 
house school,  made  a  bolt  for  liberty,  and,  succeed- 
ing, began  independent  existence  as  a  free  Arab  of 
the  streets.  From  that  point  his  history  is  pretty 
clear,  and  may  be  read  in  an  autobiographical  in- 
terview which  is  not  without  a  certain  historic  in- 
terest. For  Jim,  little  Jim,  may  yet  be  found  to 
have  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of 
our  epoch  than  nine-tenths  of  the  personages  who 
figure  in  "Debrett,"  or  even  than  most  of  the 
chosen  few  who  are  selected  for  immortality  by 
Leslie  Stephen  and  the  editors  of  "  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography."  Here,  then,  is  his  life 
story  from  five  to  ten,  as  told  to  an  interviewer 
thirty  years  ago  after  coffee  had  loosened  his  tongue 
and  kindly  words  had  won  his  confidence : 

"  I  got  along  o'  a  lot  of  boys,  sir,  down  near  Wapping 
way  ;  an'  there  wor  an  ole  lady  lived  there  as  wunst 
knowed  mother,  an'  she  let  me  lie  in  a  shed  at  the  back  ; 
an'  while  I  wor  there  I  got  on  werry  well.  She  wor 
werry  kind,  an'  gev'  me  nice  bits  o'  broken  wittals. 
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Arter  this  I  did  odd  jobs  with  a  lighterman,  to  iielj)  him 
aboard  a  barge.  He  treated  me  werry  bad — knocked 
me  about  frightful.  He  used  to  trash  me  for  nothin',  an' 
I  didn't  sometimes  luive  anything  to  eat ;  an'  sometimes 
lu''d  go  away  for  days,  an'  leave  me  alone  with  the 
boat." 

"  Why  did  you  not  run  away,  then,  and  leave  him  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"So  I  would,  sir,  but  Dick — that's  his  name,  they 
called  him  '  Swearin '  Dick  '  —one  day  arter  he  trashed 
me  awful,  swore  if  I  ever  runned  away  he'd  catch  me 
an'  take  my  life  ;  an'  he'd  got  a  dog  aboard  as  he  made 
smell  me,  an'  he  telled  me,  if  1  tried  to  leave  the  barge 
the  dog  'ud  be  arter  me  ;  an',  sir,  he  were  such  a  big, 
fierce  un.  Sometimes,  wlien  Dick  were  drunk,  he'd  put 
the  dog  on  me,  'out  of  fun,'  as  he  called  it;  an'  look 
'ere,  sir,  that's  what  he  did  wunst."  And  the  poor  little 
fellow  pulled  aside  some  of  his  rags,  and  showed  me  the 
scarred  marks,  as  of  teeth,  right  down  his  leg.  ''  Well, 
sir,  I  stopped  a  long  while  with  Dick.  1  dunno  how  long 
it  wor  ;  I'd  have  runned  away  often,  but  I  wor  afeared, 
till  one  day  a  man  came  aboard,  and  said  as  how  Dick 
was  gone — 'listed  for  a  soldier  when  be  wor  drunk.  So 
1  says  to  him,  '  Mister, '  says  I,  '  will  yer  'old  that  dog  a 
minit  ? '  So  he  goes  down  the  'atchway  with  him,  an' 
I  shuts  down  the  'atch  tight  on  'em  both  ;  and  I  cries, 
'  'Ooray  ! '  an'  off  I  jumps  ashore  an'  runs  for  my  werry 
life,  an'  never  stops  till  I  gets  up  near  the  meat  market ; 
an'  all  that  day  1  wor  afeared  old  Dick's  dog  'ud  be  arter 
me. 

'•  Oh,  sir,"  continued  the  boy,  his  eyes  now  lit  up  with 
excitement,  "  it  wor  foine,  not  to  get  no  trashing,  an' 
not  to  be  afeared  of  nobody  ;  I  thought  I  wor  going  to  be 
'appy  now,  'specially  as  most  people  took  pity  on  me,  an' 
gev'  me  a  penny  now  an'  then  ;  an'  one  ole  lady,  as  kep' 
a  tripe  an'  trotter  stall,  gev'  me  a  bit  now  an'  then, 
when  I  'elped  her  at  night  to  put  her  things  on  her 
barrer,  an'  gev'  it  a  shove  'ome.  The  big  chaps  on  the 
streets  wouldn't  let  me  go  with  'em,  so  I  took  up  by 
myself.  But  lor,  sir,  the  perllce  wor  the  wust ;  ther 
wor  no  getting  no  rest  from  'em.  They  always  kept  a- 
movin'  me  on.  Sometimes,  when  I  'ad  a  good  stroke  of 
luck,  I  got  a  thrippeny  doss,  but  it  wor  awful  in  the 
lodging-houses  o'  summer  nights.  What  with  the  bitin' 
and  the  scratchin',  I  couldn't  get  no  sleep  ;  so  in  summer 
I  mostly  slep'  out  on  the  wharf  or  anywheres.  Twice 
I  wor  up  before  the  beak  for  sleepin'  out.  When  the 
bobbies  catched  me,  sometimes,  they'd  let  me  off  with 
a  kick,  or  a  good  knock  on  the  side  of  the  'ead.  But  one 
night  an  awful  cross  fellow  caught  me  on  a  doorstep, 
an'  locked  me  up.  Then  I  got  six  daj's  at  the  workus, 
an'  arterwards  runned  away  ;  an'  ever  since  I've  bin  in 
an'  out,  an'  up  an'  down,  where  I  could  ;  but  since  the 
cold  kem  on  this  year  it's  been  werry  bad.  I  ain't  'ad 
no  luck  at  all,  an'  its  been  sleepin'  out  on  an  empty 
stomick  most  every  night." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  At  the  workus  they  made  me  go  to  school, 
an'  I've  been  into  one  on  a  Sunday  in  Whitechapel  ; 
there's  a  kind  benelman  there  as  used  to  give  us  take 
arterwards." 

"  Now,  Jim,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Jesus  ? " 

A  quick  nod  of  assent  was  the  response.  The  boy 
seemed  quite  pleased  at  knowing  something  of  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  he  added  ;  *'  I  knows  about  Him." 

"  Weill,  who  is  Ho  ?  What  do  you  know  about 
Ilim!"' 

*' Olj,  sir,"  ho  said,  and  he  looked  sharply  about   the 


room,  and  with  a  timorous  glance  into  the  darker  corners 
where  the  shadows  fell,  then  sinking  his  voice  into  a 
whisper,  added,  ''  He's  the  Pope  o'  Rome." 

II.    THE   DOCTOR. 

So  much  for  Jim.  At  the  time  when  this  inter- 
view took  place  Jim  was  ragged,  dirty,  jj^K^'li^tl 
with  hunger.  He  was  one  of  the  most  disreputable 
little  imps  Providence  ever  employed  to  carry  its 
message.  But  he  did  the  work,  and  very  effectively 
too,  as  will  speedily  appear. 

The  other  x)arty  to  that  interview  was  a  young- 
man  who  had  but  just  attained  his  majority,  whose 
name  was  entered  in  the  student  books  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  as  Thomas  John  Barnardo.  He  was  a 
serious  young  man,  about  as  unlike  the  typical  Bob 
Sawyer  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  And  yet  per- 
haps not  so  unlike.  For  Bob  suffered  chiefly  from 
an  absurdly  wasteful  method  of  working  off  excess 
of  vitality.  There  are  French  physicians  who  main- 
tain that  girls  at  certain  periods  in  their  develop- 
ment display  tendency  which,  if  it  is  not  diverted 
to  mysticism  or  religion,  will  find  satisfaction  in 
vice  ;  so  there  is  some  possibility  that  the  t  «vo  stu- 
dents, variously  known  as  Sawyer  and  Barnard  ^,  are 
both  object  lessons  as  to  the  excess  of  energy,  in 
one  case  operating  to  the  waste  of  tissue  by  intem- 
perate excessive  indulgence,  in  the  other  to  the 
waste  of  nervous  energy  by  excessive  sacrifice  in 
using  every  moment  for  the  helping  of  others.  In 
both  cases  there  is  relief,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  relief  d  la  Sawyer  is  relief  by  suicide,  relief 
d  la  Barnardo  is  relief  by  salvation. 

Dr.  Barnardo  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  judicious  cross.  His  father 
was  born  in  Germany,  of  Spanish  descent.  His 
mother  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  English  blood.  He 
himself  is  thus  a  curious  hybrid  of  German,  Span- 
ish, English  and  Irish.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  a 
Protestant  of  the  Protestants.  He  is  not  an  Orange- 
man, but  William  of  Ballykilbeg  himself  is  not 
more  valiant  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformation  than 
Dr.  Barnardo.  Ireland  may  or  may  not  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  lost  Atlantis,  but  it  does  undoubtedly 
possess  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  intensifying  hu- 
man sentiment  and  human  jmssion.  If  Dr.  Barnardo 
had  been  born  in  England  he  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  lukewarm  in  his  hostility  to  Rome 
He  would  also  in  all  probability  have  been  less  pas- 
sionate in  his  devotion  to  the  children. 

When  quite  a  youth  he  came  under  deep  convii*- 
tion  of  sin,  experienced  the  change  called  conver 
sion,  and  in  the  first  ardor  of  his  zeal  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  cause  of  Chinese  missions. 
Desiring  to  attain  medical  knowledge  as  well  as 
theological  training,  he  went  to  London,  and  en 
tered  himself  as  student  at  the  Ltmdon  Hospital. 
He  had  hardly  commenced  working  when  the 
cholera  broke  out.  A  wild  stampede  ti>ok  place, 
leaving  ample  room  for  voluuttvrs.  Dr.  ll<»rnanlo. 
althougli  tluMi  only  a  raw  student,  volunteered  for 
choh^ra   service.     His   offer  was    eagt^rly    accepttHl. 
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DR.  BARNARDO. 


and  he  began  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
ea.st  end  poor,  which  gave  him  so  deep  an  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  their  life.  He  did  not  spare 
himself  in  those  days.     He  says : 


Devoting  my  days  mainly  to  attendance  at  the  hospital 
and  dissecting-room,  and  most  of  my  evenings  to  need- 
ful study,  I  nevertheless  reserved  two  nights  a  week 
which  I  called  my  free  nights,  and  which,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  were  given  up  to  the  conduct  of  a 
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raggetl  school  situated  in  a  room  in  tho  heart  of  s<iualid 
Stepney. 

That  was  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  way  of  Jim 
— James  Jervis,  the  messenger  of  the  Lord. 

There  were  other  medical  students  associated 
with  Barnardo  in  tlie  ra.ij^u:ed  s^-hool  work.  Tlie 
sc'liool  was  hehl  in  a  disused  donkey  stable.  It  was 
worse  even  than  the  small  chamber  where,  friend- 


tight  and  wind-tight  ?  Had  wo  not  good  bars  to  the 
windows,  ahnost  capable  of  resisting  a  siege  ? — by  no 
means  jin  unnecessary  prei;aution  in  that  quarter.  And, 
above  all,  was  it  not  situated  right  in  the  very  heart  of 
an  overcrowded,  poverty  stricken  district,  filled  with 
little  one-story  houses  of  four  rooms  each,  every  room 
containing  its  family  ? 

To  this  place  one  nii^ht  in  1866  came  Jim,  not,  it 


AT   SERVICE   IN   THE   CHILDREN'S    CHURCH   AT   THE   GIKLS'    VILLAGE   HOME. 


less  and  unseen,  toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor  un- 
learned young  man.  That  place  was  dark,  unfur- 
nished and  mean,  yet  there  the  freed<^ni  of  a  race  be- 
gan. Barnardo's  ragged-school  was  worse  than 
Garrison's  printing  office: 

Boards  had  been  i)laccd  over  the  rough  earth.  The 
rafters  liad  Ix'en  whiteiied,  and  so  hud  the  walls  ;  but 
much  us(!  of  gas.  toicether  witli  the  accumulated  du't  de- 
positH  of  tliret^  or  four  "years,  had  changed  tlie  color  to  a 
dingier  line.  Y(!t  I  and  mv  student  frieiuls  who  hel])ed 
mo  thought  it  an  admirable  ro(»ni,  for  was  it  not  water- 


must  be  admitted,  with  the  slightest  suspii'ion  of 
the  importance  of  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged.  Neither  had  he  come  from  any  desire  to 
be  taught,  as  he  frankly  admitted.  Ani>ther  lad 
had  told  him  of  the  school,  or,  as  Jim  j)ut  it,  "  He 
tell'd  me  to  come  up  'ere  to  the  school  io  get  a 
warm,  an'  he  sed  p'raps  you'd  let  me  lie  nigh  the 
fire  all  night. "  It  was  a  raw  winter  night  and  a 
ketm  tsist  wind  was  shivtuiug  through  the  dimly 
lighttul  streets,  when,  all  the  s<du>lars  having  left  the 
room,  little  Jim  still  lingered,  casting  a  longing  KK)k 
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at  the  fire.  He  had  neither  shirt,  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings. Small  sharp  eyc^s,  rostloss  and  briglit  as  a 
rat's,  ghianuid  out  of  th(j  can^worn  features  of  an 
old  man  which  surmounted  tlio  spar(}  stuntcid  frame 
of  a  child  of  ten.  It  was  tlie  child,  not  so  much  of 
the  slum,  which  is  the  fcetid  lair  of  the  savage  of 
■civilization,  as  of  tlie  street— the  desert  of  the  city 
Arab. 

The  doctor  having  finished  his  teaching,  and 
weary  enough  with  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  keep- 
ing the  attention  of  a  pack  of  young  rowdies,  some- 
what peremptorily  ordered  the  boy  home. 

Then  Jim  pleaded  piteously  to  stay.  "  Please, 
sir,  do  let  me  stop.     I  won't  do  no  'arm." 

Stop  in  the  schoolroom  !  The  idea  seemed  absurd 
to  Barnardo. 

"  What  would  your  mother  think  ?  " 

"  Ain't  got  no  mother." 

"  But  your  father?" 

"  Ain't  got  no  father." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,  boy;  don't  tell  me  such 
stories  !  You  say  you  have  not  got  a  father  or  a 
mother.  Where  are  your  friends,  then  ?  Where  do 
you  live  ?  " 

"  Ain't  got  no  friends.     Don't  live  nowhere." 

And  when  little  Jim  had  thus  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, the  man  to  whom  it  was  delivered  was  sure  he 
was  lying.  For  the  young  medico,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience of  Stepney,  had  at  that  time  never  heard 
of  the  great  Bedouin  tribe  of  the  Don't-Live-No- 
wlieres. 

m.    WHERE  THE   DON'T-LIVE-NOWHERES   SLEEP. 

Assuming  his  most  inquisitorial  air,  the  young 
doctor  proceeded  to  cross-examine  Jim  in  order  to 
convict  him  of  scandalous  falsehoods.  But  Jim  was 
a  witness  of  truth,  and  not  to  be  confounded.  He 
told  his  simple  story  and  stuck  to  it,  begging 
lustily  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  all  night  by  the  fire, 
which  seemed —no  wonder — so  fascinating  in  its 
light  and  warmth. 

And  as  he  was  speaking  a  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  his  message  suddenly  smote  the  young  medico  to 
the  heart.  For  the  first  time^in  his  life  there  rushed 
upon  him  with  overwhelming  force  this  thought: 
^'  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  great  city  there  are  others 
also  homeless  and  destitute,  who  are  as  young  as 
this  boy,  as  helpless,  and  as  ill  prepared  as  he  to 
withstand  the  trials  of  cold,  hunger  and  exposure  ?  " 

Is  it  possible  ?  He  must  promptly  put  it  to  the 
proof. 

"  Tell  me,  my  lad,  are  there  other  poor  boys  like 
you  in  London  without  a  home  or  friends  ?  ' ' 

He  replied  promptly  :  ''  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  lots — 'eaps 
on  'em  ;  more'n  I  could  count." 

Now  the  young  Barnardo  did  not  like  to  be 
hoaxed.  So  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  he 
bribed  Jim  with  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and  as  much 
liot  coffee  as  he  could  drink,  if  he  would  take  him 
there  and  then— or  at  least  after  the  coffee  had  been 
drunk— to  where  the   Don't-Live-Nowheres  sleep. 


His  incredulity  was  natural.  How  often  I  r<;nieni- 
b(;r  that  marv(!lous  tahj  of  what  could  be  wmu 
h(!re  and  there  dissipated  into  tliin  air  when  I  asked 
to  be  taken  to  see  them.  Jim,  liowever,  kne-w  his 
facts,  and  could  produce  his  vouchers. 

After  drinking  as  much  coffee;  as  In;  could  swal- 
low he  imparted  to  his  teacher— who  was  now  the 
tauglit,  learning  a  far  great(;r  lesson  than  he  liad 
ever  given — the  rciasems  why  he  was  sure  that  Jesuf 
Christ  was  in  very  deed  the  Pope  of  Rome,  foi 
hadn't  his  mother  crossed  herself  when  she  named 
the  Pope,  and  the  black  dressed  man  who  (;ame 
when  she  died  crossed  himself  when  he  said  Jesus, 
and  was  that  not  enough  proof  to  satisfy  any  one  V 
Now,  although  from  his  youth  up  the  Pope  of  Rome 
has  been  Antichrist  in  Barnardo's  eyes,  at  that 
moment  it  was  absolutely  nothing  to  him  whether 
the  boy  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jew  or  a 
Mohammedan.  He  was  moved  by  one  fact  only — 
the  poor  little  chap's  utter  friendlessness.  His 
touching  confidence  in  the  strange  teacher  when  he 
found  he  was  likely  to  be  his  friend  fairly  took  Bar- 
nardo's heart  captive.  So  let  the  Don't-Live  No- 
wheres  sleep  where  they  might,  Jim  must  at  once 
without  losing  a  moment  be  rescued  from  that 
heathen  darkness.  So  he  turned  to  and  told  little 
Jim  as  graphically  as  he  knew  how  the  story  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  lad  was  interested,  for 
the  tale  was  new,  and  to  him  it  might  have  been  the 
story  of  a  poor  bloke  in  the  next  alley.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  crucifixion,  little  Jim  fairly  broke  down, 
and  said,  amid  his  tears,  "  Oh,  sir,  that  wor  wuss 
nor  Swearin'  Dick  sarved  me  !  " 

At  last,  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  they  sallied 
forth  on  their  quest  for  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
Don't  Live-Nov/heres.  Jim  trotted  along  leading 
his  new  made  friend  to  Houndsditch,  and  then 
diving  down  the  shed  like  alley  to  the  'Change  that 
leads  by  many  passages  from  Petticoat  Lane.  Here 
they  were  at  last,  but  where  were  the  Don't-Live- 
Nowheres  ?  Barnardo  tliought  that  he  had  caught 
Jim  out.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  He 
struck  matches  and  peered  about  under  barrows 
and  into  dark  corners,  but  never  a  boy  could  he  dis- 
cover. "  They  durstn't  lay  about  'ere,"  said  Jim 
in  excuse,  "  cos'  the  p'licemen  keep  such  a  werry 
sharp  lookout  all  along  on  these  'ere  shops.  But 
we're  there  now,  sir.  You'll  see  lots  on  'em  if  we 
don't  wake  'em  up." 

But  Barnardo  could  see  nothing.  A  high  dead 
w^all  stood  in  front  and  never  a  lad  was  to  be  seen. 

"Where  are  the  boys,  Jim?"  he  asked,  much 
puzzled. 

"  Up  there,  sir,"  replied  Jim,  pointing  to  the  iron 
roof  of  the  shed  of  which  the  w^all  w^as  the  boun- 
dary. 

How  to  get  up  was  the  next  question,  but  Jim  made 
light  work  of  this.  His  sharp  eyes  detected  the  well- 
worn  marks  by  which  the  lads  ascended  and  descended— 
little  interstices  between  the  bricks,  whence  the  mortar 
had  fallen  or  had  been  picked  away.  Jim  rapidly 
climbed  up  first,  aad  then  by  the  aid  of  a  stick  which  he 
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held  down  for  me,  I  too  made  my  ascent,  and  at  length 
stood  upon  the  stone  coping  or  i)arapet  which  ran  along 
the  side. 

There,  exposed  uj^on  the  dome-shai)ed  roof,  with  their 
heads  ui)on  the  higher  part  and  their  feet  somewhat  in 
the  gutter,  hut  in  a  great  variety  of  postures — some 
coiled  up,  as  one  may  have  seen  dogs  before  a  fire;  s  onie 
huddled  two  or  three  together,  others  more  apart — lay 
eleven  boys  out  on  the  open  roof.  No  covering  of  any 
kind  was  upon  them.  The  rags  that  most  of  them  wore 
wei-e  mere  apologies  for  clothes,  apparently  quite  as  bad 
as,  if  not  even  worse  than,  Jim's.  One  big  fellow  who 
]ay  there  seemed  to  be  about  eighteen  years  old  ;  but  the 
ages  of  the  remainder  varied,  I  should  say,  from  nine  to 
fourteen.  Just  then  the  moon  shone  clearly  out.  I  have 
already  said  it  was  a  bitterly  cold,  dry  night,  and,  as  the 
l)ale  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the  upturned  faces  of 
those  poor  boys,  and  as  I,  standing  there,  realized,  for 
one  awful  moment,  the  terrible  fact  that  they  were  all 
absolutely  homeless  and  destitute,  and  were  perhaps  but 
samples  of  numbers  of  others,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hand  of  God  Himself  had  suddenly  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain which  concealed  from  my  view  the  untold  miseries 
of  forlorn  child-life  upon  the  streets  of  London.  Add  to 
this  that  a  passionate  sense  of  the  unfairness  of  things 
flooded  my  heart  and  mind  as  I  stood  that  night  upon 
the  roof  top.  Why  should  these  eleven  have  nothing, 
and  I  and  countless  others  have  all  we  needed  ?    It  all 


seemed  so  unfair,  so  wrong,  the  problem  was  so  mixed. 
I  was  fairly  dazed  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  only  found 
relief  when  1  gave  up  trying  to  solve  it  and  thought  I 
must  do  just  the  one  duty  that  lay  so  manifestly  at  my 
door— save  this  one  poor  lad,  whatever  might  come  of  it. 

Jim  looked  at  the  whole  thing  from  a  very  matter  of- 
fact  point  of  view. 

'•  Shall  I  wake  'em,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Hush,"  said  I,  "  don't  let  us  attempt  to  disturb 
them,"  and  as  one  of  them  moved  uneasily  I  hurried 
away. 

Reaching  the  street,  Jim.  blithely  unconscious  of 
any  reason  for  special  emotion  on  the  subject,  said: 
"Shall  we  go  to  another  lay,  sir?  There's  lots 
more  !  " 

But  the  doctor  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  the 
Don't-Live-Nowheres  existed,  and  to  realize  hoAv 
they  existed  and  where  they  slept. 

IV.    THE  FIRST   HOME. 

The  sight  of  these  upturned  piteous  faces  on  the 
iron  roof  of  that  shed,  glimmering  wan  through 
their  dirt  in  the  wintry  moonlight,  haunted  Bar- 
nardo.  Silently  and  before  God  he  vowed  to  dedi- 
cate himself  henceforth,  while  life  lasted,  to  save 
the  Arabs  of  the  streets.     The  Chinese  must  seek 
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other  niissioTierH  ;  his  work  l;iy  iKsiror  ]l<)l^(^  Jiiit 
whjit  conhl  1)(^  (l()ii(\  and  how  could  ho  do  it  V  It 
sih'uhmI  iiide(Ml  Ji  forlorn  ciion^h  task.  But  thc^  kcchI 
had  b(H^n  sown,  and  tho  sow(T  wlio  could  cnnploy 
Jim  Jorvis  as  his  niesseiig(;r  could  provide  for  tho 
rest.  Bi)ta,kini;-  of  this  lon^  aft(n-ward,  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo  said  : 

I  knew  no  one  then  wlio  eonld  rend(;r  nie  any  licl])  in 
the  rescue  and  earii  of  tlu'S(^  ])oys.  I  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  friendless  and  unknown  in  London  myself  ;  hut 
our  heavenly  Fatner,  who  feeds  the  hungry  ravens,  and 
•whose  oi)en  hand  supplies  the  young  lions  when  they 
roar,  heard  the  prayer  of  tny  heart,  and  gradually  the 
way  opened  to  accomplish  the  work  I  had  set  hefon;  me. 
I  asked  Him,  if  it  was  His  holy  will,  to  permit  me  to  pro- 
vide  a  shelter  for  such  poor  children,  and  to  give  me  the 
wisdom  needed  to  seek  them  out  during  the  hours  of 
darkness,  and  to  bring  them  in  to  learn  of  God,  of  Christ, 
of  Heaven. 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  Some  weeks 
afterward,  Barnardo  was  at  dinner  at  a  great  man's 
house,  and  opportunity  occurring  he  spoke  warmly 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  knew.  For  he  had  then  seen 
other  "  lays  "  and  he  knew  of  what  he  spoke.  His 
host  and  hii3  fellow  guests  were  incredulous.  ' '  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  us  that  this  very  night,"  they  said, 
"raw  and  cold  and  wretched  as  it  is,  there  are 
children  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air  in  London  ?  " 
"  1  do,"  said  Barnardo.  "  Can  you  show  us  them  ?  " 
he  was  asked.  Albeit  somewhat  shrinking  lest  the 
"  lay  "  might  that  night  be  drawn  blank,  he  stoutly 
declared  he  could  and  he  would.  So  cabs  were  sum- 
moned, and  a  score  of  gentlemen  in  evening  dress 
fared  forth  toward  Slumdom  piloted  by  Barnardo. 
Through  the  city  they  drove  on  and  on  and  on,  until 
they  reached  a  space  by  Billingsgate  Market,  where 
he  knew  the  lads  slept  by  the  score. 

A  strange  sight  it  was,  that  of  these  west  end 
revelers  straying  to  Billingsgate  seeking  outcasts — 
and  finding  none.  For  there  was  not  a  boy  to  be 
seen.  For  a  moment  Barnardo's  heart  sank  within 
him  ;  but  a  policeman  standing  by  told  him  it  was 
all  right.  "They'll  come  out,"  he  said,  "if  you 
give  them  a  copper." 

A  halfpenny  a  head  was  offered,  and  then  from 
out  a  great  confused  pile  of  old  crates,  boxes  and 
empty  barrels  which  were  piled  together,  cov- 
ered with  a  huge  tarpaulin,  seventy  three  boys 
crawled  out  from  the  lair  where  they  had  been  seek- 
ing a  shelter  for  the  night.  Called  out  by  the  offer 
of  a  halfpenny,  there  they  stood,  beneath  the  light 
of  the  lamps,  a  sorrowful  and  mournful  regiment 
of  the  great  army  of  the  destitute,  confronting  an 
even  mor3  sorrowful  and  mournful  regiment  of 
the  well-to-do.  "  I  pray  God,"  said  Dr.  Barnardo, 
"  that  I  may  never  again  behold  such  a  sight."  But 
it  was  a  vision  which,  although  apocalyptic  in  its 
horror,  carried  with  it  a  glad  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  For  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  of  the 
X)arty,  and  with  him  were  many  of  the  best  philan- 
throx)ists  in  London. 

After  thus  having  proved  his  case  Dr.  Barnardo 


was  not  long  in  g(?tting  to  liis  life  work.     He  says: 

Ah  may  wc^ll  Ix;  imagined,  1  hcgan  in  u  very  Hinall  way. 
A  little  honw*  in  a  in(!an  Htr<;et  was  lirKt  opened  for 
.-iome  tw(jnty-tiv(!  boys.  We  did  tin;  repairw  ourselveK. 
Many  a  haj)py  hour  was  spcint  in  wliitfjwasliing  tli<;  walls 
and  ceilings,  scrubbing  the  floors,  and  otherwise  putting 
what  K(!(5med  to  me  at  that  time  a  veritable  mansion  of 
(;ai)aciousrKiSH  into  suitable  condition  for  the  r(*c<;pt,ion 
of  my  first  family.  Tn(!n  I  spcnit  two  whoh;  nights  upon 
the  streets  of  Lcmdcm,  cast  n\y  n(;t  ujuin  the  "  right  sid(; 
of  the  ship,"  and  brought  to  nhore  twenty- five  homel<;ss 
lads,  all  willing  and  eager  to  accept  such  help  as  I  could 
give  tliem. 

Thus  had  Jim's  message  from  the  Lord  borne  the 
fruit  whereto  it  was  ai)pointGd.  Dr.  Barnardo  had 
found  his  vocation.  The  Home  was  born.  The  lit- 
tlo  one  has  now  become  a  thousand,  and  in  place  of 
twenty- five  homeless  boys  he  has  now  5,000  boys 
and  girls  in  his  Homes.  But  although  Dr.  Barnardo 
has  been  the  cultivator  of  the  crop  from  which  this 
great  harvest  has  been  reaped,  the  message  from 
the  Lord  came  by  little  Jim  —little  Jim  Jervis,  the 
first  of  a  procession  of  more  than  30,000  of  the 
Don't-Live-Nowheres  who,  thanks  to  his  message, 
have  been  homed  and  saved. 

V.    OPPOSITION. 

Dr.  Barnardo  has  dealt  in  thirty  years  with  30, 
000  children,  or,  to  put  it  roughly,  an  average  of 
1,000  per  annum.  He  has  been  assailed  in  eighty- 
eight  of  these  cases,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection he  has  afforded  to  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics.  None  of  these  children  had  been  ad- 
mitted until  after  the  Catholic  priests  concerned 
had  refused  to  do  anything  for  the  little  ones.  In 
seventy-six  of  the  eighty-  eight  cases  the  proceedings 
were  stopped  in  their  initial  stage  by  the  discovery 
that  the  action  of  Dr.  Bernardo  was  fully  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Custody  of  Children's  act, 
a  measure  which  was  passed  by  Parliament  largely 
owing  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  Dr.  Barnardo  as 
to  the  iniquitous  condition  of  the  law  as  it  formerly 
stood.  Under  the  old  law,  which  the  judges  them- 
selves condemned  when  they  administered  it,  there 
were  twelve  cases  brought  into  court.  Of  these  the 
majority  were  decided  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  favor. 
Only  in  three  cases  did  the  judges  give  judgment 
against  him,  and  in  those  cases  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Barnardo  was  admitted  to  be  morally  right  although 
judicially  it  had  to  be  pronounced  legally  wi'ong. 
He  practiced  what  he  described  as  philanthropic 
abduction  in  one  case"  only.  A  little  girl,  whose 
step-father  was  said  to  have  twice  assaulted  her, 
was  declared  by  the  court  to  have  no  option  but  to 
return  again  to  the  brute  who  was  her  legal  guar- 
dian. To  save  that  child  from  the  worst  outrage, 
which  on  the  third  attempt  would  probably  have 
been  completed,  Dr.  Barnardo,  at  the  child's  urgent 
entreaty,  sent  her  abroad,  thereby  placing  her  out- 
side the  jurisdiction.  This  was,  of  course,  extra 
legal  conduct,  for  which  he  was  held  to  have  com- 
mitted contempt  of  court,    but  many    people  still 
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think  he  did  nothing  more  than  his  obvious  duty. 
Such  action  as  he  atteni[)te(i  in  this  case  and  in  the 
celebrated  Gossage  case,  can,  Dr.  Barnardo  says, 
never  again  be  necessary,  the  law,  -which  has  since 
been  altered,  being  now  efficient  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  any  child  or  young  person  in  jeopardy 
through  evil-disposed  relatives. 

The  worst  that  can  be  charged  against  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo has  been  an  excessive  reluctance  to  give  up 
children  whom  he  has  rescued  from  the  slums  to  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  they  had  been  delivered, 
especially  when  those  persons  were  admittedly  the 
mere  catspaws  of  the  priests.  Dr.  Barnardo  is  an 
Irish  Protestant  who  sees  the  Pope  tlirougli  lurid 
spectacles,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  he  made  what 
seemed  to  me  a  (piite  unnecessary  fuss  about  re- 
turning the  child  to  Catholic  custody.  Fortunately 
saner  counsels  now  prevail  on  both  sides.  Tiie 
policy  adopted  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  on  this  (pies- 
tion  deserves  honorable  mention,  as  the  one  solitary 
instance  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  wiser  than 
his  ])redoc(?Hsor.  There  is  now  peace  between  the 
Cardinal  and  Dr.  Barnardo,  although,  of  course, 
neither  has  abated  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  his  dtu^p 
convicrtion  as  to  th(^  /issontially  luu'otical  and  u;i 
orthodox  religious  boliofs  of  the  other. 


PART   II.     THE    OUTCOME   OF  JIMS 
APPEAL. 

I.    A   FAMILY   OF   FIVE  THOUSAND. 

It  is  the  largest  family  in  the  world.  Fathers  of 
families  of  five  find  themselves  often  x)ut  to  it  to 
manage  their  little  ones.  But  Dr.  Barnardo  keeps 
the  whole  multifarious  congeries  of  homes  and 
houses  and  brigades  and  agencies  in  full  swing  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  It  makes  the  head  ache  to 
try  to  remember  merely  the  names  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  that  first  Home, 
founded  as  the  result  of  Jim's  message.  I  merely 
})rint  here  a  list  of  the  branches  of  that  tree  of  life 
which  Dr.  Barnardo  had  tended  so  vigilantly  all 
these  years  : 

The  followin}]:  branches  are  devoted  wholly  to  tlie  rescue 
and  training  of  ehildren  : 

1.  Home  for  Woukincj  and  Destitlte  li.vDs,  IS  to  ,V» 
Stepney  Causeway,  Londt)n,  E. 

'J.  I..EOPOLI)  HousK  Okphan  Homk  kok  LriTi.K  Hoys, 
\\)\)  Bunlt^tt  Road,  London.  K, 

.'{.  NuHSEUV  Ho.MK  Kou  Vkuv  Liiiii  l^>\--  'reii;hnu>n-. 
(K)rey,  Jersey. 

-I.    Ol'KN-.M-l,-Ml)ll  r    KkKI'OK    KOK    Ho.MhIl.KSS    IU>YS     VNO 

(Jiiii-s,  (i,  Sand  10  Sti'piiey  ("aus««Nvav,  laMulon,  Iv 
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5.  Lahou  Howsk  for  Destitutk  Youths,  r>;i:i,  (Wl  jiikI 
62(5  Coiinnoi-ciiil  Road,  Tjondon,  E. 

6  to  54.    VlM.A(JK    HOMIO    Foil    OlU'llAN    AND    DkHTITITK 

GiiiiiS,  Bju*kiiij;si(l«\  IH'oi-d,  Essex. 

55.  JJahiks' ('as'I'ijo,  llawUluirsfc,  Kont. 

50.  Hkr  Majesty's  Hosimtai.  for  Waif  Children,  V.\ 
to  IJ)  StepiKiy  (/Uiisovvuy,  E. 

57.  Servants'  Free  Registry  and  Home,  Stiirges 
House,  ;}2  Bow  Road,  E. 

5S.  Rescue  Home  for  Youn(}  Girls  in  Special  Dan- 
ger, Private  Address. 

51).  The  Beehive  (Industrial  Homo  for  Older  Girls),  273 
Mare  street.  Hackney,  N.  E. 

60.  City  MESsEN(iEii  Brigade,  Head  Offices. 

61.  Union  Ja(Mv  Siioehlack  Brigade  and  Home,  Three 
Colt  street,  Limehouse,  E 

62.  Wood-Chopping  Brigade,  622  Commercial  Road,  E. 

63.  Burdett  Dormitory,  Burdett  Road,  E. 

()4.  Convalescent  Seaside  Home,  5  and  6  Chelsea 
Villas,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk, 

65.  Jones  Memorial  Home  for  Incurables,  16  Tra- 
falgar Road,  Birkdale . 

66.  Home  for  Girl  Waifs,  3  Bradnincli  Place,  Exeter. 

67.  68  &  69.  Children's  Free  Lodging  Houses  :  81 
Commercial  street,  Whitechapel,  E  ;  12  Dock  street, 
Leman  street,  Whitechapel,  E.;  12  St.  John's  Place, 
Notting  Hill,  W. 

70  &  71.  Emigration  Depots  and  Distributing 
Homes — For  Girls:  "Hazelbrae,"  Peterborough,  On- 
tario.    For  Boys  :    214  Farley  avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

72.  Industrial  Farm,  Russell,  Manitoba 

73.  Boarding-Out  Branch  (with  about  120  local  cen- 
ters). Head  Offices. 

74    Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Branch,  Head  Offices. 

75.  Branch  for  Cripples  or  Deformed  Children, 
Head  Offices. 

76.  The  Children's  Fold,  182  Grove  Road,  Victoria 
Park,  E. 

77.  Shipping  Agency,  Head  Offices:  With  branches 
at  '-ardiff  and  Yarmouth. 

78  to  85.  Ever- Open  Doors,  Eight  Rescue  Branches  in 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, Newcastle  and  Plymouth,  respectively. 

Such  a  city  of  a  family  demands  its  own  organs, 
and  Dr.  Barnardo,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  cares, 
is  editor  of  at  least  three  magazines.  Night  and 
Day,  tlie  official  organ  of  the  institutions,  records 
the  history  and  progress  of  flie  work,  and  abounds 
with  interesting  illustrations  and  incidents  of  the 
eftorts  carried  on  for  the  rescue  and  relief  of  waifs 
and  strays.  The  Young  Helpers*  League  Magazine 
is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Young  Helpers' 
League,  a  world  wide  union  of  young  people  on  be- 
half of  the  sick  and  ailing  children  in  the  Homes. 
Bubbles  (weekly  number,  one  penny  ;  monthly  part, 
sixpence")  is  a  unique  colored  magazine  which  sup- 
plies illustrated  accounts  of  the  Homes  from  week 
to  week.  There  are  also  other  publications  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  special  aspects  of  the  work. 

The  Homes  are  open  every  afternoon,  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  any  who  choose  to  visit 
them  and  see  for  themselves  the  nature  of  the  en- 
terjjrise.  Visitors  to  the  Girls'  Village  Home  are 
met  every  afternoon  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday) 
at  Ilford  Station  by  a  conveyance,  which  awaits  the 
train  leaving  Liverpool  street  at  1.10  p.m. 


As  for  tlio  actual  work  done,  I  cannot  do  }>etter 
tlian  print  iKjro  tlie  ]at(!st  figures  kindly  brought  up 
to  date  for  iik?  Ijy  Dr.  liarnardo.  This  is  in  bold 
statistics  an  outline  of  what  came  out  of  JaiiHiH 
Jcirvis  ])(nng  sent  to  tell  of  tlie  tribe  of  tli<;  iJon't- 
Live-Nowlieres  : 

Total  number  of  children  rescued,  trained,  and 
I)laced  out  in  life  l)y  the  Homes  in  twenty -nine 
years,  up  to  3  st  December,  l^Sl^) 2H,4Ul 

Number  of  waif  childi'en  dealt  with  during 
1895 12,6% 

Fresh  applications  during  the;  year H,-<Ht't 

Children  maintained,  educated,  etc.,  in  the 
Homes  in  1895 6,911 

Average  number  in  residence  throughout  the 
year 4,517 

Total  number  actually  in  residence  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1895 4,558 

Fresh  cases  admitted  during  the  year 2,501 

Children,  included  in  the  above,  rescued  during 
1895  from  circumstances  of  grave  moral 
danger 1,251 

Children  rescued  during  the  year  from  utter 
destitution,  but  of  decent  parentage 1,250 

Incurable  cripples,  physically  disabled  and  blind 
children,  or  deaf-mutes  admitted  during  1895.  71 

Infants  in  arms  admitted 87 

Average  number  of  children  admitted  every 
twenty-four  hours  during  the  year 8.04 

Largest  number  of  admissions  in  one  day 38 

Children  boarded  out  in  England  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1895 1,401 

Boys  and  girls  assisted  to  situations  at  home, 
sent  to  sea,  or  otherwise  placed  out  in  life 
during  the  year,  etc.,  etc 1,590 

Boys  and  girls  placed  out  in  Colonies  during 
1895 733 

Total  number  of  trained  boys  and  girls  emi- 
grated by  means  of  the  Homes  to  the  Colonies, 
to  31st  December,  1895 8,048 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year 30 

Rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  for  the  year     4.34 

Children  educated,  partly  fed  or  clothed  at  Free 
Day  Schools l,Ot  3 

Total  number  of  children  maintained  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  year 7,914 

Outside  children  under  instruction  in  Sunday 
Schools     2,400 

Free  lodgings  provided  through  Provincial 
Ever-Open  Doors 13,791 

Free  rations  supplied  through  the  Children's 
Free  Lodging  Houses  and  All  Night  Refuge. .        57,343- 

Total  rations  supplied  through  free  meal  agen- 
cies         195,126- 

Garments  given  away  or  sold  at  nominal  prices, 
and  pairs  of  boots  lent  to  Board  School  and 
necessitous  children 14,922 

Meat,  grocery,  milk  and  coal  orders  distributed 
to  the  destitute  sick  after  visitation 2,203 

Hospital  letters  distributed . 341 

Religious  services  held  at  various  mission  cen 

tres 2,00^ 

A  ggregate  attendance  at  same 408,927 

Temperance,    social,    educational    and    other 

meetings  held  at  various  mission  centres 490 

A  ggregate  attendance  at  same 93,637 

Total  number  of  all  kinds  of  meetings  and 
services    2,492'' 
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Aggregate  attcMulaiice  at  same 50^3, 5(54 

House-to-hoiiae   visits  by  dcacoiK'sseH,   tl<Jct(>rH, 
missionaries,  i)r()l)atiouers  and  otliers  to  the 

homes  of  the  i)oor 8,fi29 

Pubhcations  sold,  or  given  out  from  stores 2, 1 0(1, 728 

Letters  and  i)arcel8  received  at  Head  Offtce  dur- 
ing the  year l.W, (};{() 

Letters  and  parcx^ls  dispatched  from  the  Head 

Office  during  the  year l»7,«r)7 

The  following?  trades  are  taught  to  members  of 
this  family  :  Baker,  bhicksiiiith,  brnshiriaker,  car- 
l)enter,  engineer,  harness-maker,  matmaker,  jn'inter, 
shoemaker,  tailor,  tinsmith,  wheelwright. 

The  doors  of  the  Home  stand  open  night  and  day 
for  all  children  really  friendless  and  destitute.  No 
one  with  these  qualifications  is  ever  turned  away. 
In  one  year  young  jieople  were  admitted  from  Ber- 
lin, Brazil,  Cape  Town,  Constantinople,  France,  Il- 
linois, Memel  (Germany),  Mexico,  New  Orleans, 
New  Zealand,  Russia,  Syria. 

II.    SOME  THINGS   DONE   DIRECTLY. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  describe  all  that  Dr.  Bar- 
nard© has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do.  He  is  a 
centre  of  spiritual,  social,  intellectual  activity,  per- 
petually in  motion.  He  began  by  caring  only  for  • 
the  saving  of  the  city  Arab ;  he  now  finds  the  whole 
social  problem  on  his  hands.  He  is  facing  the  whole 
vast  complicated  congeries  of  difficulties  which 
baffle  churches  and  governments,  and  facing  them 
also  with  marvelous  success.  Round  his  Homes 
have  grown  up  a  veritable  church  militant,  the 
most  amazing  octopus  of  our  time.  Nothing  that  is 
human  is  alien  to  Dr.  Barnardo.  He  imports  car- 
goes of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Norway,  and 
plants  out  human  seedlings  in  the  prairies  of  Mani- 
toba. He  is  surgeon,  editor,  preacher,  teacher, 
Jack-of- all-trades,  and  a  past  master  in  all.  One 
day  he  brings  3,700  of  his  children  from  all  his 
Homes  to  the  heart  of  the  west  end.  It  is  a  small 
army— a  larger  armj^  than  that  with  which  Britain 
has  won  many  of  her  most  brilliant  victories.  Under 
his  able  direction  they  concentrate  at  the  Albert 
Hall  to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
bringing  with  them  a  vast  paraphernalia  illustra- 
tive of  all  their  enterprises,  their  works  and  their 
sports.  With  a  skill  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
could  not  have  excelled,  he  puts  this  gigantic  troupe 
through  a  programme  lasting  nearly  four  hours,  a 
programme  that  goes  without  a  hitch,  that  keeps 
every  one  from  Prince  to  press  man  enthralled  in  un- 
flagging interest,  and  that  fascinates  and  delights 
every  one,  with  one  of  the  prettiest  spectacles  ever 
seen  in  London.  And  the  troupe,  what  is  it  ?  One 
and  all  they  are  children,  some  mere  babies,  but  all, 
whether  old  or  young,  i)erishing  fragments  of  ship- 
wrecked humanity,  snatched  one  by  one  from  the 
maelstrom  of  our  cities.  But  for  him  these  little 
ones  would  have  been  in  the  workhouse,  in  prison, 
in  the  grave,  or  worse  still,  in  the  kennel  and  in  the 
slum  prei)aring  before  they  were  well  in  their  teens 
to  perpetuate  their  kind.     And,  then,   after  having 


given  the  world  tliis  gigantic  object-lesHon  in  organ- 
iz(Ml  i»liilantliropy,  th<;  v.(>ii\\>;u\y  diHi)erK«;s.  The 
mammoth  troupe  of  ;i.700  silently  and  swiftly  re- 
trace; their  ste])S.  As  was  the  couceutration.  ho  is 
th(!  distribution,  hi  twelv(;  hours  all  is  over,  tin; 
Homes  are  again  full  of  tceniiug  life,  and  not  a 
child  has  b<M;n  lost  or  has  (tvcn  missf.'d  its  way. 
Those  who  hav(;  attemptc.'d  to  convoy  a  party  of  a 
score,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  London  in  mid-season  alone  can  apjireciate 
what  was  involved  in  th(;  march  of  tlie  o,700  to  and 
from  Albert  Hall. 

Yet  that  spectacle,  so  prodigious,  so  enthralling, 
only  represented  one  section  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  work. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  hazardous 
of  his  innumerable  enterprises  was  not  represented 
there.  This  is  flie  good  doctor's  remedy  for  baby 
farming,  which,  as  the  recent  case  of  Mr.  Dye" 
shows,  is  usually  baby  slaughtering.  For  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo is  himself  a  baby  farmer  !  Here  is  his  ac- 
count of  what  he  calls  his  system  of  auxiliary  board- 
ing-out—a foundling  hospital  on  a  new  x>rinciple, 
with  results  which  are  in  amazing  contrast  to  those 
achieved  in  the  magnificent  institutions  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  state  foundling  hospitals 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  die.  In  Dr.  Bamardo's 
system  only  two  have  died  out  of  three  hundred. 
He  limits  his  operations  to  the  first  born  illegiti- 
mate. He  assumes,  and  r'ghtly,  that  the  woman 
who  first  becomes  a  mother  without  having  pro- 
vided her  child  with  a  lawful  father  has  already 
suffered  enough  for  her  sin  without  being  driven 
into  hell  as  a  collateral  incident  of  a  slip  made  often 
in  ignorance  and  even  in  innocence.  So  this  is  his 
way  of  dealing  with  an  application  on  behalf  of  the 
first  and  only  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  already 
in  or  about  to  be  employed  in  service: 

We  first  take  great  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the 
mother  is  really  penitent  and  desirous  of  living  a  better 
life,  and  whether  the  assistance  we  are  asked  to  render 
the  child  will  tend  toward  the  latter  result.  Having 
satisfied  ourselves  as  to  these  two  pre-requisites,  we  then 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  a  lady  who  is 
willing  to  give  the  girl  employment,  if  only  the  burden 
of  the  child  can  be  taken  off  her.  After  being  quite 
satisfied  with  the  bona  fides  of  all  concerned,  and  also 
satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  father 
so  as  to  compel  him  to  maintain  the  child  (this  is  with 
us  an  essential  which  we  never  overlook) ,  we  then  author- 
ize the  mother  to  seek  out  some  decent  poor  woman 
who  will  be  willing  to  become  foster-mother  to  the  child. 
This  done,  an  agreement  is  entered  into  by  the  mother 
that  she  will  pay  the  foster-mother  5s.  per  week.  We 
take  into  consideration  the  earnings  of  the  mother,  her 
state  of  health,  and  her  stock  of  clothing,  and  we  agree 
to  assist  the  case  to  the  extent  of  a  sum  which  never  ex- 
ceeds 3s.  6d.  per  week,  but  which  often  is  not  more  than 
Is.  This  money  is  not  paid  to  the  girl  herself,  nor  to  the 
foster-parent,  but  to  the  lady,  who  is  thereby  charged 
with  some  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
mother.  Before  we  make  each  month's  paj-ment  we  have 
to  be  satisfied' afresh  that  the  mother  is  still  in  service, 
pleasing  her  mistress,  and  going  on  respectably.  We 
also  satisfy  ourselves  from  time  to  time  that  the  foster- 
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parent  is  a  suitublo  and  proper  woman  to  liave  chart^e  of 
the  luiby,  anil  that  the  hitter  is  beinj,'  well  cared  for  and 
looked  after. 

While  these  conditions  obtain  we  continue  to  pay  our 
promised  contribution  toward  the  child's  maintenance. 
The  remainder  has  to  be  paid  by  the  mother  herself. 
If  she  pays  ±s.  (id.  a  week,  or  £()  10s.  a  year,  this  leaves 
her,  if  she  is  earning  i,'14  or  JL'l;")  a  year,  enough  to  clothe 
herself  if  she  exercises  pro})er  economy.  It  does  not 
leave  her  free  to  live  a  careless,  extravagant,  or  vicious 
life  ;  and,  moreover,  we  accompan}-  our  contribution 
with  this  distinct  warning,  that  if  at  any  time  she  re- 
lapses into  a  vicious  or  immoral  life,  we  will  at  once  cease 
our  payments,  and  she  will  lose  all  title  to  further  con- 
sideration. Meanwhile,  having  some  portion  of  the  co.st 
to  bear,  and  having  constant  access  to  her  infant,  the 
maternal  instinct  is  awakened  and  kept  alive  and  become 
in  itself  a  potent  factor  in  the  permanent  reclamation  of 
the  mother. 

So  well  is  this  worked  that  of  the  three  hundred 
cases  dealt  with  up  to  date  only  in  a  single  case  has 
the  mother  lapsed  into  immorality,  and  in  only  two 
have  the  babies  died.  But  for  Dr.  Barnardo  at  least 
one  hundred  of  these  mothers  would  have  been  on 
the  streets  or  bearing  other  bastards,  and  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  children  would  have 
died  under  various  forms  of  slow  torture. 

A  PALACE  OF  PAIX. 

Dr.  Barnardo  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  has 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  side  of  his  rescue  work.  From  a  very 
early  date  in  its  history  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  sick,  or  blind,  or 
incurably- crippled  "  waif  and  stray  "  was  in  a  more 
pitiable  i)light  than  his  healthy  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  had  stronger  claims  for  relief.  And  so,  while 
some  doors  of  hope  were  closed  against  the  street 
wastrell  with,  say,  virulent  opthalmia,  or  a  twisted 
backbone,  or  loss  of  vision,  or  partial  paralysis,  or 
any  other  of  the  ills  of  humanity  that  are  often  due 
to  neglected  childhood,  his  door  was  tllro^vn  widely 
open  to  all  such,  if  only  they  were  absolutely  desti- 
tute. This  last  condition  he  insists  upon  in  all 
cases  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  order  to  gain  admission. 
The  practical  result  of  this  beneficent  rule  is  that 
Dr.  Barnardo's  hands  are  always  full  of  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind.  When  rejected  at  almost 
every  door  they  come  to  him.  To-day  quite  five 
hundred  children,  all  afltlicted  with  some  form  of 
malady,  are  under  his  care,  and  his  system  of  deal- 
ing with  certain  of  these  is,  in  many  respects, 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  it  receives.  Take  one 
class  of  little  sufferers,  the  cripples,  for  example  — 
Dr.  Barnardo  won't  segregate  them.  He  writes  : 
*'  Unless  my  cripple  waifs  are  actually  needing  sur- 
gical or  medical  care  in  bed,  I  prefer  to  let  them 
live  and  mix  daily  with  liealtliy  children  of  tht^ir 
own  age.  Tli<;  deformed  or  crippled  youngsti^rs  are 
thus  taught  almost  to  forget  their  aftliction,  instead 
of  ])eing  always  sliut  up  with  it  as  in  a  criiiples' 
home.     Tli(!y  pursue  the  a('tiv(\   happy,  industrious 


life  of  their  healthier  mates,  and  the  latter  develop 
wonderful  gentleness  and  generosity  in  dealing 
with  their  crippled  chums."  To  deal  effectively 
and  thorouglily  with  the  vast  mass  of  suffering 
childhood  which  appeals  almost  daily  to  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo, he  founded  m  Stepney  Cause  way,  near  the 
Central  Home,  a  Hospital  for  Waif  Children,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  tlie  Queen's  Jubilee  year,  and  hence 
entitled  "  Her  Majesty's  Hospital,*'  although,  I  be- 
lieve, the  gracious  lady  who  rules  over  this  realm 
has  never  even  so  much  as  heard  of  the  beneficent 
and  Christlike  deeds  which  are  being  daily  wrought 
under  cover  of  her  name  in  the  children's  palace  of 
pain  in  Stepney.  The  hospital  has  ten  wards  and 
eighty-four  beds,  splendid  staff  of  devoted  nurses, 
a  resident  physician,  consultant  surgeons,  etc.,  etc., 
and  in  a  single  year  deals  with  close  upon  seven 
thousand  little  patients.  It  was  to  lift  the  financial 
burden  of  the  maintenance  and  cure  of  his  sick  chil- 
dren off  his  shoulders  that  in  January,  1892,  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo founded  "The  Young  Helpers'  League,"  of 
which  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
and  the  Duchess  of  York  became  respectively  the 
president  and  vice-president.  Under  such  ausj^ices 
the  league  has  flourished  and  grown  apace,  13,074 
companions  having  paid  their  subscription  last  year 
and  contributed  the  respectable  sum  of  £0.567  to 
the  doctor's  funds.  Like  the  Primrose  League,  but 
with  nobler  aims,  this  league  of  well-to-do  children 
has  local  habitations  and  lodges,  each  having  its  or- 
ganization and  officers.  The  ambition  of  each  habi- 
tation is  to  contribute  annually  the  £30  needed  for 
the  up  keep  of  a  cot  in  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  three 
hospitals. 

I  only  mention  this  bcause  it  is  the  newest  of  his 
many  schemes,  and  because  it  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  imitated  everywhere: 

III.    SOME  GREATER  THINGS  DONE  INDIRECTLY. 

I  have  referred  to  what  Dr.  Barnardo  has  done, 
directly  and  by  his  own  right  hand  ;  but  it  is  x^rob 
able  that  the  indirect  result  of  his  work  is  still  more 
far-reaching.  For  the  last  twenty  years  there  was 
a  great  controversy  betw^een  the  elect  and  expert 
wisdom  of  tlie  representatives  of  the  English  nation 
and  this  east  end  surgeon -philanthropist  evangelist 
on  the  question  of  the  outcast  homeless  child.  The 
state  had  all  its  prestige,  all  its  authority,  all  the 
experience  of  the  Local  (xovernment  Board,  all  its 
inspectors,  Parliament  in  the  plentitude  of  its  au- 
thority, and  local  representative  boards  in  all  their 
wealth  of  detailed  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand 
was  one  man,  beaten  by  roughs,  anointed  with  no 
ointment  but  that  of  the  slopiuiil.  calumniated  by 
Roman  Catholics,  slanged  by  Saddncees  and  sland- 
ered by  Pharisees.  He  put  his  opiniiui  before  the 
world,  however,  with  ('(mnige.  He  said  that  the 
state  was  entirely  mistaken  in  its  metluul  of  tlt»aling 
witli  destitute  children: 

Workhoust^  ^irls  wtMt*  turnetl  out  into  a  world  of  the 
daily  routim*  of  which  they  knew  alnu»st  !u>thin»;  ;  their 
i^'noranct^  placed   tlu>ni  at   an  enormi>us  disn«ivt(ntn>;e  : 
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people  discovered  that  their  education  in  honsc  hold 
matters  had  been  worse  than  neglected  ;  their  nu)rul 
fibre  was  imeqiial  to  the  strain  of  temptation,  and  when 
they  came  out  from  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  the 
workhouse  they  were  unable  to  endure  the  colder  air  of 
every-day  life.  Tlie  moral  wrecks  for  which  this  vicious 
system  of  workhouse  training  is  responsible  can  be 
counted  by  the  hundred  and  by  the  thousand — and  the 
workhouse  was  not  so  very  long  ago  practically  the  only 
refuge  for  destitute  or  orphan  lower-class  girls  who 
found  themselves  thrown  upon  the  world. 

These  two  parties  differed  toto  coelo  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  the  child  of  the  state.  Dr.  Barnardo,  a 
mere  nobody,  was  conteinptuoiisly  silenced  and  left 
severely  alone  to  work  out  an  experiment  in  his  own 
way  at  his  own  cost  in  his  charming  Village  Homes 
at  Ilford,  and  in  his  larger  boarding-ont  scheme, 
while  the  state,  so  omniscient  and  so  omnipotent,  de- 
cided that  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem w^as  by  building  great  barracks  %vhich  it  called 
district  schools,  into  which  it  packed  the  unfor- 
tunates toward  whom  it  stood  in  relation  of  par- 
ent. It  did  so,  it  went  on  doing  so,  and  it  is  do- 
ing so  this  day.  But  after  a  time  the  scandals  of 
district  schools  became  noised  about. 

It  was  said  that  the  state  was  rearing  its  daugh- 
ters for  the  streets  and  its  sons  for  the  jail.  Hideous 
stories  were  whispered  as  to  little  ones  blinded  for 
life  by  state  caused  ophthalmia.  And  as  these 
rumors  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Parliament 
was  at  last  induced  to  inquire  into  these  matters, 
and  the  Local  Governmnt  Board  appointed  an  of- 
ficial departmental  committee  to  look  into  these 
matters.  The  report  of  that  committee,  published 
this  year,  settles  the  controversy  once  for  all.  After 
all  these  years  the  State  is  compelled  to  admit  tliat 
it  was  wrong — utterly,  horribly,  shamefully  wrong 
— and  that  Dr.  Barnardo  was  right,  absolutely  right, 
in  his  theory  of  the  w^ay  in  which  the  children  of 
the  state  should  be  treated.  So  now  the  district 
school  is  doomed,  and  in  future  the  state,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  is  to  try  to  see  whether 
by  segregation  instead  of  aggregation,  by  homes  in- 
stead of  barracks,  by  personal  love  and  personal  in- 
terest instead  of  official  routine  and  official  discip- 
line, it  may  perhaps  achieve  with  all  its  resources 
50  per  cent,  of  the  good  results  of  the  Barnardo 
Homes.  But  what  of  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
children  of  the  state  who  have  morally,  socially, 
and  often  physically  perished  before  the  state  could 
be  induced  to  admit  that  it  was  mistaken  ? 

Another  matter  in  which  Dr.  Barnardo  has  been 
the  pioneer  of  a  great  social  movement,  certain  to 
acquire  much  greater  importance  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, is  in  the  work  of  emigration.  The  prejudice 
against  emigration  is  dying  hard.  But  in  emigra- 
tion lies  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 


lem. And  Dr.  Barnardo  is  the  only  man  w^ho  has 
tackled  this  subject  on  a  large  scale  with  conspicu- 
ous success.  The  results  of  his  long  experience — 
he  has  emigrated  more  than  8,000  boys  and  girls  to 
the  British  Colonies,  mostly  to  Canada — are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  rules  : 

(a)  That  only  the  flower  of  my  flock  shall  be  emigrated 
to  Canada— those  young  peoi)le,  namely :  1,  Who  are  in 
robust  health,  physical  and  mental ;  2,  who  are  thor- 
oughly upright,  honest  and  virtuous  ;  and  3,  who,  being 
boys,  have  been  industriously  trained  in  our  own  work- 
shops ;  or  who,  being  girls,  have  had  careful  instruction 
in  domestic  pursuits. 

(6)  That  continuous  supervision  shall  be  exercised  over 
all  these  emigrants  after  they  have  been  jilaced  out  in 
Canadian  homesteads  ;  1,  By  systematic  visitation  ; 
2,  by  regular  correspondence.  Emigration  without 
continuous  supervision,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  is  in  my  opinion  presumptuoias  folly,  and  sim- 
ply courts  disaster.  It  may  be  added  that  for  emigrants 
who  retain  their  situations  and  do  well  for  certain  de- 
fined periods  a  system  of  prizes  is  in  operation,  which 
has  hitherto  worked  very  successfully  as  an  incentive 
and  encouragement. 

(c)  That  in  the  case  of  the  total  failure  of  any  emi- 
grants the  colonies  shall  be  safeguarded  by  their  return 
at  our  expense,  whenever  possible,  to  England. 

The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  In  early  years 
my  emigrants  were  offered  twice  as  many  places  as  there 
were  children  to  fill  them,  and  I  had  to  reject  one-half 
the  applications  for  their  services.  Now  it  is  quite  usual 
for  one  of  my  parties  to  be  applied  for  by  would-be  em- 
ployers five  or  six  times  over.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
during  1894  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of  severe 
industrial  depression,  which,  it  might  have  been  imag- 
ined, would  have  operated  to  diminish  the  number  of 
openings  for  our  emigrants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  has  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seaboard,  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver,  a  steady  and  increasing  demand,  far  be- 
yond my  power  to  supply  unless  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal for  emigration  purposes  are  largely  extended. 

Compared  with  the  work  he  has  done,  our  repre- 
sentative boards  have  done  next  to  nothing.  But 
when  they  have  to  cope  with  the  matter  seriously, 
they  will  have  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Barnardo. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  a  really  in- 
telligent and  benevolent  despot  would  not  make 
over  the  whole  of  the  children  of  the  state  to  Dr. 
Barnardo,  allowing  him  the  money  now  paid  for 
dealing  unsuccessfully  with  the  little  ones,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  success  of  it.  As  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  advent  of  such  an  entity,  it  may  be 
well  if  all  our  Board  of  Guardians  were  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  in  dealing  with  their  destitute  chil- 
dren it  would  not  be  w^ell  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Bar- 
nardo's  book.  They  have  the  official  n^sponsibility. 
They  have  the  command  of  the  rates,  they  havt>  the 
children.     Why  not  deal  with  them  (\  hi  Bixrnnvdo  ? 

W.  T.  Stkap. 
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PRESIDENT  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER'S  reHtat(^ 
moiit  of  the  arguments  for  int(?riuition{il 
bimetallisiii*  comes  at  a  time  when  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  widely  read  and  carefully  jiondered. 
President  Walker  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  a 
writer  and  an  authority  of  very  high  rank  on  mone- 
tary questions.  During  all  that  time  he  has  been, 
as  he  reaffirms  in  the  preface  of  his  new  book,  a 
"  bimetallist,  of  the  international  type,  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  being."  He  now  declares  that  he  has 
had  no  occasion  to  change  the  opinions  expressed  in 
his  well-known  treatise  on  money  which  appeared  in 
1878.  While  students  already  familiar  with  Presi- 
dent Walker's  earlier  writings  will  find  no  novel 
views  set  forth  in  the  present  volume,  as  regards 
the  general  theory  of  bimetallism,  they  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  and  instructive  comment 
on  the  earlier  and  later  financial  experience  of  the 
nations,  and  especially  a  clear-cut  delineation  of  the 
world's  existing  monetary  conditions  as  a  bimetallist 
sees  them. 

THE   LESSONS  OF  HISTORY. 

From  necessity  the  book  is  very  largely  historical, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  first  five  of  the  eight  chapter 
headings:  "The  Early  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,"  "Augustus  to  Columbus,"  "Bimetallism 
in  England,  1666  to  1816,"  "  French  and  American 
Bimetallism  to  1851"  and  "  French  Bimetallism  to 
1873. "  Speaking  of  the  bimetallic  system  maintained 
by  France  through  the  period  of  gold  depreciation 
after  the  Californian  and  Australian  discoveries, 
President  Walker  says : 

Again,  and  this  time  in  an  overwhelming  degree,  the 
validity  of  the  bimetallic  system  was  established.  The 
maxiinum  momentary  effect  of  more  than  doubling  the 
world's  stock  of  gold  was  to  pull  the  metals  apart  by  4% 
per  cent.,  while  the  permanent  effect  upon  the  ratio 
was  only  1^  in  100.  During  all  this  period  the  varia- 
tions from  the  legal  ratio  in  France  seldom  exceeded 
the  cost  of  mintage  and  of  transporting  specie  to  the 
French  mint.  Thus  Europe  was  saved  from  a  catas- 
trophe the  destructive  effects  of  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived  ;  and  the  bimetallic  system  emerged  from  this 
extraordinary  trial  unbroken  and  triumphant.  We 
have  seen  how  freely  the  validity  of  this  cause  has  been 
admitted  by  monometallists  like  Chevalier  of  France, 
Lexis  of  Germany,  Caimes,  Bagehot,  Jevons,  Giffen 
and  Farrer  of  England.  We  have  seen  how  full  has  been 
the  recognition  and  acknowledgment,  by  these  and 
other  economists  holding  the  same  faith,  of  the  beaefits 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  approximate  par  of  exchange  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  world  over,  through  the  action  of  France. 

This  recapitulation  of  French  experience  with 
bimetallism  is  President  Walker's  answer  to  those 
who  ask  to-day,  "  Is  it  feasible  ?  "     He  amplifies  his 
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argument  on  this  point  witli  the  citation  of  abundant 
historical  precedent. 

THE   ADVANTAGES  OF   mMP:TALLISM. 

To  the  other  qu(}stion,  Cui  bono  ?  President 
Walker  makes  a  very  definite  and  compact  reply. 
He  enumerates  the  advantages  of  international 
bimetallism  under  three  heads : 

First,  the  establishment  of  an  approximate  par 
of  exchanij^e  between  the  g(;ld  using  and  the  silver 
usmg  nations.  Twenty- five  years  ago  the  world 
might  be  said  to  be  divided  about  equally  between 
these  two  groups.  The  prei)onderance  of  per  capita 
wealth  and  of  general  industrial  and  commercial  j>ower 
was  on  the  side  of  the  gold  using  nations  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preponderance  of  territory  and  popula- 
tion was  enormously  on  the  side  of  the  silver  using  na- 
tions. As  Mr.  Bagehot  remarked  :  "  It  used  to  be  said, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  that  England  and  Portugal  were 
the  only  countries  where  gold  was  the  standard  of 
value  ;  and  there  were  certain  countries  which  had  a 
double  standard,  but  those  were  not  very  many  ;  and 
all  the  rest  were  silver.  Silver  is  the  normal  currency 
of  the  world  ;  and  from  a  natural  cause,  because  silver 
is  a  much  cheaper  metal,  and  is  suited  to  those  small 
transactions  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  dealings 
of  mankind."  Midway  between  the  silver  standard  and 
the  gold  standard  countries  stood  a  small  group  of 
States  which  had  undertaken  to  mediate  between  the 
two  ;  to  establish  an  approximate  price  of  silver  in 
terms  of  gold,  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  effective  at  least  so  far  as  to  reduce  the 
fluctuations  of  the  metals  within  a  very  small  range  ; 
and  thus  to  create  an  approximate  par  of  exchange. 
The  influence  of  such  a  cause  upon  the  world's  trade, 
and,  by  consequence,  upon  the  world's  production,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  mankind.  Without 
such  a  bimetallic  *'  link,"  trade  between  gold  using  and 
silver  using  countries  would  necessarily  have  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  often  extensive  fluctuations  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver  or  the  silver  price  of  gold.  What 
this  means  we  have  seen  for  ourselves  within  the  past 
few  years,  during  which  silver  has  more  than  once 
fallen,  in  relation  to  gold,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  did  during  the  two  hundred 
years  preceding  1873.  Such  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  money  metals  continually  involve  in- 
ternational trade  in  embarrassment  and  disturbances  of 
a  most  serious  character  ;  and  often  reduce  it  to  mere 
gambling.  Without  some  tie  which  can  hold  the  two 
metals  at  least  near  to  each  other,  during  the  time  be- 
tween the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commodities  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proceeds,  the  producer  in  a  gold  country 
can  never  tell  for  how  much  silver  he  must  sell  his 
goods  in  order  to  make  himself  whole  and  perhaps  win 
a  profit  ;  the  producer  in  a  silver  country  can  never 
tell  for  how  much  gold  he  must  sell  his  goods  in 
order  to  make  himself  whole  or  perhaps  win  a  profit. 
The  range  of  possible  losses  or  possible  gains  from  this 
source  are  such  as  to  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  range  of  the  ordinary  chances  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  A  manufacturer,  for  example,  as- 
suming for  the  moment  that  the  entire  operation  would 
be  conducted  by  himself,  might  produce  goods  of  the 
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best  quality  and  at  a  low  cost  ;  the  j^oods  might  be  of 
the  right  kind — that  is,  goods  for  which  there  was  a  de 
mand  ;  he  might  stmd  them  to  the  right  market — that  is. 
the  market  where  the  demand  was  at  the  time  most 
active  ;  he  might  dispose  t)f  them  at  a  favorable  price  to 
the  right  persons — that  is,  to  persons  thoroughly  solvent 
and  responsible  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  taking  every  one 
of  the  r^teps  between  the  beginning  of  the  venture  and 
its  conclusion  in  the  most  sound  and  judicious  manner, 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  he  was  paid 
might,  before  the  proceeds  could  be  brougiit  home,  strip 
him  of  his  anticipated  profit  and  even  involve  him  in  a 
loss,  perhaps  a  serious,  possibly  a  fatal  loss. 

INCREASED   STABILITY. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  first  of  the  advan- 
tages  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the  successful  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  bimetallic  system— 
namely,  the  creation  of  at  least  an  approximate  par  of 
exchange  between  gold  using  and  silver  using  nations. 
The  second  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  this 
course,  if  not  of  equal,  is  of  very  great  importance — 
namely,  the  securing  of  a  higher  degree  of  stability  in 
the  compound  mass  of  the  money  thus  formed  than 
could  possibly  exist  with  the  two  metals  separate  and 
independent  in  their  value  movements.  There  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between  this  subject  and  the  one 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold  using  and 
silver  using  countries  would  be  equally  experienced  if 
both  gold  and  silver  were  at  the  same  time  rising  or 
falling,  each  according  to  the  influences  bearing  upon  it 
separately.  The  advantage  we  are  now  to  contemplate 
woiild  be  experienced  at  all  times  ;  but  would  be  at  its 
maximum  at  a  time  when  one  of  the  metals  was  rising 
and  the  other  falling.  It  would  be  equally  of  benefit  to 
trade  between  two  gold  using  nations  and  two  silver 
using  nations  ;  and  would  be  equally  of  benefit  to  inter- 
nal and  to  external  commerce.  In  a  word,  the  object 
sought  is  to  make  money  everywhere  a  better  standard 
of  deferred  payments  than  it  can  be  when  it  consists  of 
one  metal  alone.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  aspect  of 
bimetallism  that  Professor  Laughlin  says  ("  History  of 
Bimetallism  in  the  United  States,"  p.  xi.) ;  "  Its  chief 
end  is  to  secure,  as  its  advocates  claim,  a  less  change- 
able standard  for  paying  long  contracts. ' ' 

Whether  or  not  this  aim  of  bimetallism  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  securing  a  par  of  exchange  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  comniercial  world,  it  is  certainly, 
in  the  view  of  all  bimetallists,  of  very  great  importance. 
That  importance  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  been  of  a 
highly  spasmodic  and  often  intermittent  character.  We 
have  already  seen  this,  in  our  brief  and  hurried  narra- 
tion of  the  several  epochs  of  monetary  history.  Now  it 
is  gold  which  rises  and  swells  in  volume,  as  fresh  fields, 
of  vast  extent  and  richness,  are  discovered  ;  now  it  is 
silver  which  pours  in  mighty  floods  from  the  newly 
opened  mines  of  Potosi  or  of  Nevada.  Even  during 
our  own  century,  several  of  these  great  changes  in 
the  comparative  production  of  the  two  metals  have 
taKen  place.  If,  then,  each  metal  has  its  value  in  com- 
m*»rce  subject  to  the  natural  causes  which  affect  the 
supply  and  to  the  commercial  caus«>s  which  govern  the 
demand,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  an  incessant 
fluctuation,  not  only  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
metals,  but  also  in  the  relation  of  metal  money  to 
pricies.  Such  fliictuatioiiM  cannot,  in  tlio  natun^  of  tlu^ 
case,  bo  suppressed  ;    but  if  the  two  metals  can  .some- 


how be  joined  together  in  their  function  as  money,  it 
is  highly  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  aggregate  influ- 
ence of  fluctuations  in  price  will  be  reduced.  There 
will  be,  on  the  whole,  as  things  are  likely  to  go,  a  con- 
siderable compensating  effect,  giving  the  result  of  a 
greater  degree  of  steadiness  in  values.  Whenever  one 
metal  tends  to  fall  and  the  other  to  rise,  or  where  both 
tend  to  rise  or  to  fall  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity, 
the  oiwration  of  the  bimetallic  system  must  be  in  the 
direction  indicated.  This  point,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
portance,  need  not  occupy  much  of  our  time.  The 
principle  has  been  fully  recognized  by  writers  on 
money.  In  his  very  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  Professor  Jevons  has 
offered  a  discussion  of  the  principla  which  governs  in 
this  matter,  reaching  the  result  I  have  stated.  You 
will  recall  his  illustration  with  respect  to  two  reservoirs 
of  water,  each  of  which  has  its  own  source  of  supply 
and  its  own  causes  of  exhaustion,  between  which  a  con- 
necting pipe  is  placed.  Thereafter,  whichever  be  more 
rapidly  fed  or  be  more  rapidly  drawn  upon,  the  water  will 
stand  in  the  two  at  a  level.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
further  pursue  the  question  in  this  place. 

Such  are  the  two  great  standing  arguments  for  bi 
metallism.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  argument  from  the  status,  which 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  controversial  literature 
of  the  last  twenty-two  years  ;  the  argument,  that  is, 
drawn  from  the  facts  of  prices,  wages,  and  debts,  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
or  at  any  intermediate  period.  The  two  arguments 
which  have  now  been  stated  had  both  been  clearly  and 
fully  set  forth  by  eminent  writers  before  the  great  fall 
in  prices  began.  They  will  still  hold,  and  will  consti- 
tute a  powerful  plea  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  broken 
bimetallic  system,  even  should  the  new  South  African 
gold  fields  prove  far  richer  than  any  one  now  imagines, 
and  the  new  cyanide  process  of  reduction  prove  so  effect- 
ive as  again  to  bring  gold  to  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe, 
like  that  which  threatened  it  in  1S53. 

It  will  be  seen  that  President  Walker  places  his 
main  reliance  on  the  par-of- exchange  and  stability 
arguments,  and  seems  to  attach  only  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  argument  from  the  status,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  familiar  argument  of  the  three  to 
most  free  silver  advocates. 

It  should  be  said  in  t  his  connection  that  President 
Walker  has  repeatedly  declared  himself  as  opposed 
to  the  movement  for  independent  free  coinage  by 
the  United  States  alone.  In  liis  preface  he  says :  "  I 
have  ever  considered  the  efforts  made  by  this  conn 
try,  for  itself  alone,  to  rehabilitate  silver  as  preju- 
dicial equally  to  our  own  national  interests  and  to 
the  cause  of  true  international  bimetallism."  and  he 
repeats  the  language  of  his  declaration  on  the  same 
subject  made  in  1878,  after  his  return  trom  the 
Paris  conference: 

For  us  to  throw  ourselves  alone  into  the  broach, 
simply  because  we  think  silver  ought  not  to  have  l>eon 
demonetized,  and  ought  now  to  be  restored,  wi>uUl  Ih»  a 
piece  of  Quixotism  unworthy  the  sound  iiractical  sense 
of  onr  ptH)])le.  Tlu>  rouunly  of  tht>  wrong  must  bt»  svuixjht 
in  tht^  conctwttMl  action  of  tht>  civili/.tHl  states,  uiuUm'  an 
increasing  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  iwsiiig  th»» 
world's  trade  on  a  single  money  metal.  The  deiuvM»et»- 
zation  of  silvt^r  was  a  wi>rk  t>f  ill  advice.  Let  its  jv^to* 
ration  bo  a  woik  i>t*  ^K^od  ailvictv 
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THE  Australian  federal  moveineiit  has  passed 
through  several  distinct  phases  of  growth  and 
development.  Its  earliest  germ  may  be  found  in 
the  discussion  which  took  i)lace  during  the  agitation 
for  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New  South 
Wales  between  the  years  1846  and  1850. 

PREHISTORIC   FEDERATION. 

Even  in  that  remote  and  early  period  of  our  inter- 
colonial history  the  political  necessity  of  some  form 
of  federation  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  day.  The  disposition  of  Earl  Grey,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  State  for  the  Colonies,,  was  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  but  it  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  majority  of  Australian  colonists.  It  was  con 
tended  by  them  that  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory comprised  within  one  province,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  population,  and  the  great  distances 
by  which  the  respective  capitals  were  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  consequent  obstacles  to 
free  and  easy  communication,  any  federal  scheme  of 
government  was  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 

After  successive  reports  in  favor  of  federation  by 
a  legislative  committee  in  Victoria  and  by  a  royal 
commission,  an  intercolonial  conference  was  held 
in  Sydney  in  1881,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes.  The  conference  adopted  the  outlines  of  a 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Council.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  afterward  declared  the  scheme  un- 
workable and  abandoned  it.  In  1883-84  Sir  Alex. 
Stuart,  then  Premier  j^f  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr. 
James  Service,  then  Premier  of  Victoria,  induced 
another  intercolonial  conference  to  accept  another 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Council  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  legislate  in  such  matters  as  the 
relations  of  Australia  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
prevention  of  the  influence-of  criminals,  fishing  in 
Australian  waters,  the  mutual  enforcement  of  inter- 
colonial judgments,  etc.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  ab- 
sent from  Australia  at  the  time  ;  but  on  hearing  of 
the  resuscitation  of  his  Federal  Council  scheme  on 
a  somewhat  enlarged  plan  he  strongly  denounced  it. 
In  1885,  however,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
an  act  validating  the  proposal  and  creating  the  Aus- 
tralasian Federal  Council.  New  South  Wales  has 
never  joined  the  Council  ;  but  has  doggedly  and  de- 
terminedly refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  1890,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  a 
conference  of  premiers  was  held  in  Melbourne  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  summon- 
ing a  federal  convention  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Mr, 
James  Munro,  then  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  ap- 
pointed the  convener  of  the  convention,  and  it  was 


agreed  that  each  colony  should  be  entitled  to  send 
six  delegates,  to  be  appointed  by  their  respective 
legislatures.  The  convention  met  in  Sydney  in 
March  and  April,  1891,  and  adojited  the  common- 
wealth bill.  This  bill  was  afterward  feebly  and 
intermittently  debated  in  several  of  the  legislatures, 
but  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  pass  it  into  law. 

PLANTING   THE   SEED. 

In  August,  1893,  an  unofficial  conference  was  held 
in  Corowa,  New  South  Wales,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  public  bodies  and  associations  in 
various  parts  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in- 
cluding the  Australasian  Federation  League,  the 
Australian  Natives'  Association,  the  Imperial  Fed- 
eration League,  the  Patriotic  League,  the  Liberal 
and  Progressive  League,  the  Trades  Hall,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chamber  of  Manu- 
factures. A  resolution,  proposed  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows  : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the  legis- 
lature of  each  Australian  colony  ought  to  pass  an 
act  providing  for  the  election  of  representatives  to 
attend  a  statutory  convention  or  congress  to  consider 
and  adopt  a  bill  to  establish  a  federal  constitution 
for  Australasia,  and,  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  it  be  submitted,  by  some  process  of  referen- 
dum, to  the  verdict  of  the  electors  of  each  colony." 
(See  Age  2d  August,  Argus  3d  August,  1893. )  The 
passing  of  this  resolution  was  a  germinal  event.  It 
placed  the  measure  on  a  fresh  track  of  popular  de- 
velopment. It  was  afterward  embodied  in  a  bill, 
drawn  by  the  writer,  giving  all  the  details  and  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  election  of  members  of  the 
convention  (ten  members  for  each  colony),  the 
preparation  of  the  constitution  by  the  convention, 
the  referendum,  and  finallj^  the  forwarding  of  it  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  authoritative  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  outlining  the  scheme  was  published 
by  the  Bendigo  branch  of  the  Australian  Federation 
League  on  January  1,  1894. 

In  February,  1895,  a  conference  of  premiers  was 
held  at  Hobart,  at  which  it  was  decided,  almost 
unanimously.  West  Australia  alone  dissenting,  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  Corowa  conference  reso- 
lution, which  had  in  the  meantime  gained  a  strong 
support.  The  result  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Federal 
Enabling  act  passed  into  law  bj^  the  legislatures  of 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
Victoria. 

THE   PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  through  four  of  the  lead- 
ing parliaments  of  Australia  is  an  evidence  of  the 
immense  and  substantial  progress  made  by  the  cause 
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of  federation  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
successful  pilotinj:^  of  the  measure  through  the  vari- 
ous perils  of  parliamentary  procedure  is  largely  due 
to  the  skill,  tact  and  ability  of  Mr.  Reid  in  New 
South  Wales,  Mr.  Kingston  in  South  Australia,  Sir 
Charles  Braddon  in  Tasmania  and  Mr.  G.  Turner  in 
Victoria.  It  was  not  Mr.  Turner's  fault  that  Vic- 
toria was  the  last  colony,  up  to  the  present,  to  pass 
the  bill.  The  legislatures  of  the  adopting  colonies 
have  thus,  by  almost  unanimous  votes,  affirmed  the 
principle  of  Australian  federation — not  by  passing 
abstract  resolutions,  but  in  a  business-like  and  prac- 
tical manner,  by  providing  the  legal  procedure  and 
machinery  through  which  a  federal  constitution 
may  be  j^repared,  submitted  to  the  people,  and,  if 
approved,  clothed  with  the  form  of  law.  They  have 
deliberately  and  solemnly  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
federal  edifice  to  be  reared,  placing  it  on  a  popular 
basis,  and  in  its  original  design  clearly  providing 
that  it  shall  be  bv. ttressed  by  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  a  free  people.  The  act  is  a  distinct  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  direct  fiat 
and  mandate  of  the  electoral  body  are  necessary  as 
conditions  precedent  to  such  a  momentous  change 
in  the  form  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  functions 
of  government  as  is  involved  in  the  promotion 
and  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution. 

THE    DUTY    OF    AUSTRALIANS. 

What  next  remains  to  be  done  ?  Two  colonies  are 
yet  standing  out — Queensland  and  West  Australia. 
This  delay  may  be  o\ving  to  local  reasons,  and  is  not 
necessarily  attributable  to  hostility.  It  may  be  that 
the  election  of  members  of  the  federal  convention 
will  not  take  place  for  nearly  a  year.  There  is  no 
need  for  liaste.  Let  Queensland  and  West  Australia 
take  their  time.  Let  the  movement  in  those  colonies 
proceed  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  without 
any  artificial  stimulus  of  pressure  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary and  legitimate  appeal  to  public  opinion.  Any 
indication  of  haste  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  colonies  which  have  passed  the  act  would 
only  excite  suspicion  and  a  disposition  to  thwart,  in 
the  minds  of  those  not  quite  friendly  to  the  cause. 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  reform.  In  those  colonies 
which  have  passed  the  bill,  of  course,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  an  organized  preparation  for  the 
appeal  to  the  people.  But  in  this  matter  I  for  one 
would  prefer  to  see  the  leaders  of  federation  in  New 
South  Wales  make  the  first  move.  Especially  ought 
we  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Premier  of 
that  colony,  Mr.  Reid,  who  lias  throughout  shown 
wonderful  tact  in  dealing  with  a  question  requiring 
delicate  handling  as  w^ell  as  political  sagacity  of  a 
high  order.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  well  to  promote 
the  public  discussion  of  organic  questions  which 
will  have  to  be  handled  definitely,  conclusivt^ly, 
and  without  evasion,  equivocation  or  reservation 
during  tlu^  federal  campaign  immediately  preced- 
ing the  elections. 


MR.    KINGSTON'S  VIEWS. 

In  this  respect  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  the  Pre- 
mier of  South  Australia,  lias  performed  an  inapor- 
tant  public  service  by  contributing  an  article  on 
"  The  Democratic  Element  in  Australian  Federa- 
tion," which  appeared  in  the  Australian  edition  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  In  that  able  and  power- 
ful contribution  he  has  drawn  attention  to  three 
most  important  questions  which  will  probably  form 
the  battle  ground  of  debate  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention— viz. :  1,  The  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the 
federal  franchise  ;  2,  the  composition  of  the  fed- 
eral Upper  House,  and  3,  the  preservation  of  Home 
Rule  in  local  affairs.  I  thoroughly  concur  with  Mr. 
Kingston's  view  that  the  federal  advance  must  be 
made  under  democratic  conditions,  and  that  the 
constitution  of  the  federation  should  not  be  less 
democratic  than  that  of  the  most  democratic  colony. 
A  diversity  of  federal  franchise  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, and  the  selection  of  members  of  the  Upper 
House  by  the  several  parliaments  differently  consti- 
tuted, would  undoubtedly  be  anomalous  and  open 
to  objection.  On  these  three  questions  there  will 
be,  no  doubt,  an  immense  difference  of  opinion  and 
a  severe  contest. 

home  rule. 

On  the  point  of  Home  Rule  most  federalists 
will  agree.  The  problem  to  be  solved  may  be  thus 
shortly  expressed  :  "  The  need  of  establishing  for 
Australia  a  strong,  supreme  government,  conferring 
on  the  people  the  advantages,  benefits  and  dignity  of  |^ 
national  life,  without  any  undue  increase  in  the  pub- 
lie  expenditure,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
local  self  government,  and  without  interfering  with 
the  just  claims,  susceptibilities  and  local  independ- 
ence of  the  associated  colonies  within  their  respect- 
ive spheres."  The  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
found  in  a  constitution  partly  national  and  partly 
federal  in  its  structure.  There  would  be  a  suj)reme 
legislature  and  executive,  endowed  with  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  general  con- 
cern which  cannot  be  effectively  and  successfully 
dealt  with  by  the  colonies  alone  and  apart  from 
united  action.  The  Lower  House,  elected  by  the 
people  as  citizens  of  the  united  states,  voting  in 
equal  electoral  divisions,  would  be  the  national 
branch  of  the  supreme  legislature.  The  tapper 
House,  in  which  the  states  would  be  equally  repre- 
sented, without  regard  to  population,  wealth  or  ter- 
ritory, would  be  the  federal  branch  of  the  supreme 
legislature.  Another  federal  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  those  clauses  safeguarding  the  looiU 
rights  and  independence  of  the  states  within  their 
defined  spheres.  There  are  other  subordinate  but 
still  important  questions  of  financial  apportionment, 
federal  control  of  railways,  the  methods  of  settling 
deadlocks  which  may  occur  between  the  two  lunisos 
of  the  fculeral  parliament,  and  the  extent  to  whii'h 
the  federation  shall  take  over  the  national  debts  of 
adjoining  colonies. 


LHADING   ARTICLHS   OF  THH   MONTH. 


AMERICAN  FREE  COINAGE  FROM  AN  ENGLISH 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

i<  ^IIE  Aiuoricun  Silver  U(;l)elli(m  "  is  the  title 
1  of  an  article  in  the  Ndtional  Jieiuewhy  Mr. 
T.  E.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Bimetallic  League. 
His  account  of  the  British  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
present  agitation  for  free  coinage  in  the  United 
States  is  suggestive. 

"  In  England  there  are  no  silverites.  We  are  all 
either  for  gold  only  or  for  gold  and  silver  at  a  sure 
and  secure  parity.  We  are  all  agreed,  therefore,  in 
hoping  that  free  coinage  of  silver  may  not  come  in 
America,  bringing  with  it  a  silver  standard  and  a 
gold  premium.  But  as  to  what  we  hope  may  come, 
and  as  to  the  extent  and  conditions  of  our  unfriend- 
liness to  free  silver,  there  is  and  must  be  division 
and  difference,  according  as  we  desire  the  alternative 
of  real  bimetallism  or  confirmed  gold  monometal- 
lism. Our  attitude  of  mind  on  the  question  of  the 
standard  will  determine  whether  we  regard  the 
silver  men  as  friends  to  be  chidden  and  restrained, 
or  as  foes  to  be  routed  and  destroyed. 

"  If  we  come  now  to  ask  how  the  silver  men  are 
commonly  regarded  and  spoken  of  here,  and  which 
is  uppermost,  the  voice  of  those  who  moderate  or 
the  voice  of  those  who  execrate,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  answering.  King  Gold,  though  far 
from  easy  even  here  upon  his  unshared  throne,  has 
a  hold  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  great  part  of  the 
business  community,  and  numbers  among  his  cour- 
tiers a  host  of  obsequious  press  men.  With  some 
notable  exceptions  in  the  provinces,  but  very  few 
in  London,  the  press  of  England  breathes  out  only 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  silver  aggres- 
sor, as  against  one  who  cannot  be  brooked  or  even 
spoken  with  in  the  gate.  Balaam  rides  in  haste 
to  curse  for  Balak,  not  dreaming  yet  that  he  sees 
less  than  the  ass. 

A  PLEA   FOR  JUSTICE   TO   THE   SILVER   MEN. 

"  Very  recently,  when  a  direct  polemical  outburst 
in  the  United  States  against  England  threatened  us 
with  a  peril  far  worse  than  the  upset  of  their  mone- 
tary standard,  or  even  of  our  own,  how  different 
was  the  tone  of  the  English  press  !  Never  have  our 
joTirnals  behaved  with  greater  moderation,  greater 
dignity,  greater  reasonableness,  and,  best  of  all, 
greater  sympathy.  Hardly  a  newspaper  but  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  an  almost  ideal  charity, 
first  from  the  American  point  of  view  and  after- 
ward from  our  own.  So  now  an  apparently  big 
movement  of  an  important  kind  among  our  kinsmen 
might  command  our  sympathetic  attention,  if  not 
our  sympathy.  We  might  ask  what  is  the  motive 
and  significance  of  this  movement  ?  What  are  the 
grievances  of    the    reformers  in   this    case  ?     We 


claimed  justice  for  the  Johannesburgers — reVjels  as 
they  were — against  President  Kriigeraiid  liis  unpro- 
gressive  Boers.  (,)iight  we  not,  perhaps,  to  claim 
justice  for  the  constitutional  silver  agitators  against 
President  Cleveland  and  his  impracticable  oligarchy 
in  New  York  and  London  V  After  that,  we  might 
go  on  to  ask  how  far  the  movement  is  a  jjersonal  or 
impersonal  matter  to  us,  whether  we  are  ourselves 
implicated  in  the  causes  of  it  or  interested  in  its 
effects." 

WHY   BRITISH   CAPITAL  IS   SHY. 

In  rei)ly  to  the  assertion  that  masses  of  capital  are 
awaiting  in  Europe  to  be  invested  in  American 
securities  as  soon  as  the  gold  standard  is  satisfactorily 
confirmed,  Mr.  Powell  declares  that  the  fear  of  silver 
was  not  the  main  reason  why  securities  were  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  on  balance  for  years, 
even  before  the  Treasury  began  to  borrow  gold. 

"  The  main  reason  was  that  the  investments  were 
disappointing  in  themselves,  because  the  railways  of 
the  States  and  the  great  industries  on  which  they 
depend  were  not  progressing,  but  were  becoming  less 
and  less  remunerative.  Disappointment  followed 
disappointment,  and  reconstruction  followed  recon- 
struction, till,  in  1894,  a  sort  of  culmination  was 
arrived  at  by  the  simultaneous  insolvency  of  six 
great  roads,  representing,  it  is  said,  25  per  cent,  of 
the  roads  of  the  States.  All  this  happened  before  a 
more  than  passing  gold  premium  became — for  it  has 
only  this  year  become — a  probability  of  the  near 
future.  Should  the  fear  of  a  gold  premium  be  de- 
ferred, even  indefinitely,  by  mere  confirmation  of  the 
status  quo, what  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
States  to  justify  large  new  investment  ?  A  little 
simple  reasoning  supplies  the  answer.  The  United 
States  pay  their  debts  in  Europe  by  sales  of  their 
produce  in  Europe  for  gold  money ;  their  difficulties 
are  caused  by  the  low  gold  prices  of  their  produce, 
which  increase  the  burden  of  their  debts  and  make 
them  harder  to  pay.  The  confirmation  of  the  gold 
standard  will  certainly  not,  by  all  experience,  lead 
to  higher  gold  prices;  therefore,  the  Americans  will 
not  be  more  prosperous  than  they  were  before.  Or 
again  ;  the  profits  of  American  railroads  depend 
upon  the  freight  rates  they  can  charge ;  these  depend, 
always  closely  in  America,  where  competition  is 
extremely  keen  and  railroads  do  not  enjoy  parlia- 
mentary protection,  upon  what  the  freight  will  bear, 
and  what  the  freight  will  bear  depends  upon  the 
price  it  will  fetch  at  market.  If  prices  do  not  rise, 
how  are  the  railroads,  with  little  margin  left  for 
economy  in  working,  to  increase  their  profits  ?  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  latter  day  gold 
standard  defense  is  the  argument  that  prices  have 
fallen  because  freight  rates  have  fallen.  The  cart 
never  so  obviously  pulled  the  horse. 
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"  Prophecies  that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
able  to  borrow  money  under  free  silver  are  hardly 
justified  by  x>rt)sent  circumstances.  We  lend  money 
to  China  and  Japan  and  Mexico,  thotigh  these  coun 
tries  have  the  silver  standard  ;  and  we  lend  money 
to  Argentina,  althougli  in  that  country  silver  itself 
is  at  50  per  cent,  premium.  On  business  terms, 
which  they  could  well  afford  to  pay,  the  Americans 
upon  the  silver  standard  could  raise  foreign  loans  in 
silver;  if  they  preferred  it,  they  could  consent  to 
gold  loans,  and  would  be  all  the  more  ready  to  do  so 
if  they  saw  gold  falling  in  silver  value,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  dispensing  with  it  at  home. 

"  This  last  consideration  forms  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  the  foregoing  outlined  criticism  of  the  '  fifty- cent 
dollar  '  argument.  To  judge  by  the  daily  parade,  of 
this  i)hrase,  one  would  think  it  to  be  the  general 
belief  that,  if  America  opens  her  mihts  to  silver,  the 
melting  value  of  the  silver  dollar  will  still  be  what 
it  now  is,  about  50  cents  in  gold,  and  that  conse- 
quently gold  will  be  at  100  per  cent,  premium. 
Does  any  one  really  believe  this  ?  If  the  adoption 
of  silver  as  free  standard  money  by  the  United  States 
does  not  raise  the  value  of  silver  in  regard  to  the 
gold  thereby  partly  or  wholly  dispensed  with,  noth 
ing  in  economics  is  true.  The  bullion  in  the  silver 
dollar  will  rise  greatly  above  50  cents  gold  with  free 
coinage,  or  rather  with  the  announcement  of  it.  To 
suppose  otherwise  is  foolishness,  beside  which  the 
belief  of  many  silver  men  that  it  will  rise  immedi- 
ately to  100  cents  gold  is  almost  wisdom." 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BI- 
METALLISM IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  present  position  of  the  English  advocates  of 
international  bimetallism  is  clearly  stated  by 
the  editor  of  the  National  Review  : 

"  We  are  convinced  that  before  long  the  British 
government  will  be  compelled  to  face  a  demand  for 
a  general  conference  of  nations  to  discuss  this  great 
international  question.  The  English  monometallists 
maintain  that  such  a  gathering  would  be  futile, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  agreement 
upon  a  ratio  between  the  leading  commercial  powers. 
The  Latin  Union  ratio  of  153^  to  1  and  the  Ameri- 
can ratio  of  16  to  1  are  so  remote  from  the  present 
market  rate  of  about  30  to  1,  and  the  conflict  of 
interests  so  acute,  that  a  conference  between  the 
parties  would  be  as  useless  as  one  between  protec- 
tionists and  free-traders.  While  convinced  that  a 
conference  would  simply  expose  the  irreconcilable 
attitude  of  the  various  adherents  to  a  detestable 
heresy,  the  monometallists  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  its  being  summoned  and  apply  all  the 
pressure  of  the  city  to  tliat  end.  It  may  be  that  the 
attempted  concert  would  fail,  but  we  cannot  see 
what  harm  would  be  done  to  the  gold  standard  by 
such  a  lailiire.  Having  no  bigotry  on  the  subject 
we  should  much  like  to  see  such  a  meeting  between 


the  nations.  Each  should  be  represented  by  expert 
delegates  empowered  to  fix  a  ratio  provisionally 
which  would  subsequently  be  referred  for  adoption 
to  the  respective  countries  represented.  There 
would  then  be  a  clear  issue.  '  Shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  join  the  International  Bimetallic  Union,  and 
agree  to  make  silver  and  gold  legal  tender  at  such 
and  such  a  ratio  ? '  At  present  the  monometallist 
aggressively  calls  upon  the  bimetallist  to  fix  his  ratio 
or  throw  up  the  sponge,  while  the  bimetallist  coyly 
replies,  '  Give  me  an  international  conference  and 
you  shall  have  a  ratio  to  belabor.'  " 


M.  LEROY-BEAULIEU  ON  PROTECTION  AND  THE 
SILVER  QUESTION. 

THE  most  distinguished  French  writer  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  public  economy  is  Prof. 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  editor  of  the  Economiste 
Frangais.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  two  strongest  polit- 
ical tenets  are  free  trade  and  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard. His  standpoint,  therefore,  in  discussing  the 
American  situation  will  be  understood  by  all  Amer- 
icans in  advance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  know  how  eminent  foreigners  view  our 
questions  of  controverted  public  policy,  iind  there- 
fore M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  article  entitled  •"  The 
Presidential  Outlook  as  Europeans  View  It,"  which 
appears  in  the  Forum  for  July,  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. 

AMERICA   AND  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR. 

He  begins  by  reviewing  the  constantly  growing 
intimacy  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  investment  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  declares  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  small  investors  of  the  European 
continent  would  be  glad  to  pour  a  great  volume  of 
money  into  productive  enterprises  in  North  America 
if  they  could  be  sure  of  getting  'd%  or  4  per  cent. 
He  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  alone 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  loaned  to  the  Russian 
government,  or  invested  in  various  Russian  enter- 
prises, the  vast  sum  of  §1,090,000,000  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  said  that  the  great  empire  of  Russia  in  Asia  as 
well  as  in  Europe  is  being  developed  and  cultivated 
by  French  and  Belgian  capital.  It  is  the  small  in- 
vestors of  France  whose  money  has  been  going  into 
Russia,  while  hitherto  the  continental  investors  in 
American  securities  have  been  the  wealthier  and 
more  highly  educated  classes.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
holds  that  if  America  will  trade  freely  with  Europe 
and  will  maintain  the  gold  standard,  America's  re 
ward  will  come  in  the  shape  of  great  quantities  of 
Euroi)ean  capital  at  low  rates  of  inten^st.  The  sm* 
cess  of  Mr.  IMcKinley's  protective  tariff  views  would, 
in  M.  Lt»roy-Beanlieu's  opinimi.  result  in  European 
higli  tariffs  against  tht»  i>roducts  of  the  Unitetl 
States. 
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TARIFF   REACTION    IN   EUROPE. 

"  If,  nn(l(5r  the  lead  of  Mv.  M(;KiTil(iy,  tlio  United 
States  iiKToaso  dcM'idedly  tlio  import  duti(;H  on  Eu- 
ropean niercjliandiHo,  it  will  un(iueHtiona])ly  f^ivc;  a 
strong  sti mains  to  Enropoan  protoctionisni.  In  al- 
most all  tlu^  conntrios  of  Enrope  i\\o.  protectionist 
party  is  still  very  stronjj:.  Hit?h  as  the  Jiotnal  duties 
are.  they  do  not  satisfy  its  appetite.  In  France  it  is 
aj?itating  for  a  duty  on  wheat  of  10  francs  (nearly 
$3)  per  metric  (piintal  instead  of  7  francs  (or  $1.40), 
and  for  lik(^  advances  on  other  products.  In  Ger- 
many the  '  agrarians  '  are  still  ardently  opposing 
the  recent  treaties  of  commerce.  In  Belgium,  the 
Catholic  party,  now  in  power,  has  greater  need  of 
the  rural  vote  than  has  the  Liberal  party,  whose 
chances  for  any  near  return  to  office  are  feeble. 
Even  in  England  there  is  being  built  up  a  protec- 
tionist party,  though  it  conceals  its  game;  just  now 
its  mask  is  the  project  for  a  customs  union  for  the 
British  Empire,  involving  favors  for  English  prod- 
ucts in  the  colonies  and  for  colonial  products  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  The  only  restraint  on  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  in  Europe  to  new  excesses  is  the  op- 
position of  manufacturers  for  export.  The  fear  of 
seeing  foreign  markets  closed  against  them  binds 
these  in  a  common  effort  to  bridle  the  energies  of 
the  land-owners  and  land-cultivators.  But  if  the 
United  States  led  the  way  in  the  marked  increase 
of  duties,  the  European  manufacturers  would  lose 
their  chief  argument  in  opposition  to  the  extreme 
protectionists.  The  example  of  the  United  States 
would  be  invoked  with  certainty  and  success  for  an 
increase  in  the  protective  tariffs  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly on  agricultural  products  ;  the  present 
rates  of  taxation  would  be  augmented  by  30  per 
cent,  or  40  per  cent.  No  one  can  deny  that  this 
would  check  the  progress  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
migration and  railroad  traffic  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  agriculture  and  agricultural  exports. 
Even  manufactures  cannot  extend  rapidly  except  as 
population  increases,  and  such  increase  is  incompat- 
ible with  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  Europe 
and  America.  From  the  first  point  of  view — the 
revival  of  the  protectionist  regime  throughout  the 
world — the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  must  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  to  cause  a  recoil  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civilized  world." 

THE   LOGIC  OF  EVENTS  AGAINST   SILVER. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  makes  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  "partisan  of  silver," 
and  that  "  his  election  would  appear  as  a  triumph 
of  bimetallism."  This  article  was  written  before 
the  Chicago  convention  had  entirely  clarified  the 
money  issue.  Most  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  article 
is  devoted  to  an  argument  against  bimetallism.  He 
considers  the  gold  standard  too  firmly  intrenched 
in  Europe  to  be  shaken.     He  says : 

"  Here  is  a  folly  very  hard  to  understand  :  That 
in  the  year  1890,  twenty  years  after  the  chief  civil- 


ized nations  liave  adoptf-d — either  l^y  law,  as  Ger- 
many, or  in  ])rac,tic^',  as  Fran(;e  and  Belgium— the 
single  gold  standard  to  govern  their  exchanges  ; 
when  nations  that  are  pursuing  the  reform  of  their 
finances — Austria,  for  instance,  and  UiisHJa — are 
emi)loying  their  resources  to  create  once  more  a 
metallic  currency  on  a  gold  basis  ;  that  it  should 
be  proposed  to  despise  all  the  facts  of  the  last 
(iuarter  of  a  century's  experience,  and  give  to  silver, 
a  metal  depreciated  by  incrf;ased  production,  a 
legal-tender  (quality  ecpial  to  that  of  gold. 

'"  Bimetallism,  in  the  pr(;sent  state  of  tilings, 
would  be  another  way  of  falsifying  money,  and 
would  have  the  same  sort  of  conse<iuences.  It  is 
proved  that  silver  has  lost  about  45  per  cent,  of  its 
former  value.  Silver  has  been  quoted  in  London 
for  the  past  three  years  at  from  30  pence  to  33  i>ence 
instead  of  60.8  pence,  which  represents  the  ratio  of 
153^  to  1  formerly  adopted  in  Euroi)e  by  the  Latin 
Union.  A  mass  of  silver  bullion,  equivalent  to  oOO 
or  600  millions  of  francs  (3100,000,000  to  §120,000,000) 
market  value,  has  poured  out  every  year  since  1803 
at  this  price  of  30  pence  to  33  pence,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  does  not  lessen — proof  sufficient 
that  this  is  its  real  value.  And  now,  when  it  is 
shown,  in  the  most  irresistible  fashion,  that  silver  is 
not  worth  more  than  half  what  it  was  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  value  as  money  is  to 
be  doubled  by  law  !  That  would  be — it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated — falsifying  money  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word. 

TOO   LATE  IN  THE  DAY  FOR  BIMETALLISM. 

"  It  must  be  recognized,  moreover,  that  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  more  ill-chosen  than  ever  before  for 
seeking  the  re- establishment  of  bimetallism.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  silver  depreciation  there  might  be 
some  doubts  as  to  its  cause.  At  least  those  who 
were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  might 
attribute  it  to  demonetization  by  Germany  and  to 
the  sale  of  the  German  thalers.  Even  from  1880  to 
1887  or  1888,  there  was  room  for  fear  that  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  might  continue  limited,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  from  this  cause  there  might  be  cur- 
rency contraction.  To-day  no  such  pretexts  avail 
to  justify  the  arbitrary  advance  of  the  value  of 
silver  or  an  effort  to  restore  to  it  the  monetary  part 
it  has  lost  definitely  among  all  civilized  nations.  It 
is  known  now  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall  in 
silver  is  the  colossal  increase  in  its  production  and 
the  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  it. 
Oq  the  other  hand  any  country  with  sound  finances, 
and  well  managed,  need  not  fear  any  lack  of  gold  ; 
since  the  annual  output  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  more  than  a  milliard  of  francs  ($200,000,000). 
The  only  nations  exposed  to  any  scarcity  of  gold  are 
either  those  whose  finances  are  detestable,  like  most 
of  the  South  American  countries  and  some  of  those 
of  Southern  Europe,  or  those  who,  with  all  the 
germs  of  prosperity,  like  the  United  States,  commit 
the  blunder  of  not   adopting  an   enlightened  and 
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stable  fiiuuu'ial  policy  and  of  disturbing  the  world 
by  continually  coquetting  with  biniotallism. 

WHAT   AMERICA  HAS  TO   GAIN   AND    LOSE. 

"  If  the  United  States  distinctly  and  definitely 
adox)ted  the  single  gold  standard,  one  great  cause  of 
uneasiness  and  dis(iuietude  would  vanish,  and  ex- 
changes between  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a 
secure  basis  being  thiis  obtained,  would  take  an  enor- 
mous extension.  The  United  States,  at  present 
the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  civilized  nations, 
would  gain  most  by  this  consolidation  of  universal 
currency — the  advantage  of  universal  confidence. 

"  The  value  of  silver,  moreover,  it  must  be  noted, 
has  become  most  stable  since  governments — that  of 
the  United  States  i)articularly — have  ceased  to  med- 
dle with  it.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  '  Sher- 
man act '  was  repealed.  At  no  time  has  the  value 
of  silver  varied  less  than  in  these  three  years.  While 
formerly  it  often  oscillated  from  15  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent.,  it  remains  to-day  generally  near  32  pence. 
In  consequence,  the  relations  between  the  gold 
standard  countries  and  the  silver  standard  coun- 
tries have  never  had  a  steadier  basis  than  since  1893 
— that  is  to  say,  since  the  repeal  of  the  '  Sherman 
act,'  and  the  cessation  by  governmental  meddling 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  the  price  of  silver. 

"  This  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Since 
arbitrary  governmental  action  has  ceased,  since 
silver  purchases  are  stopped,  since  no  one  any 
longer,  in  fact,  believes  in  bimetallism,  the  value  of 
silver  has  found  a  level,  if  not  absolutely  constant, 
at  least  very  slightly  variable.  That  iiroves  the  en- 
tire falsity  of  the  bimetal  list  proposition.  Now  that 
it  is  reduced  to  its  commercial  value,  silver  fluctu- 
ates less  than  when  governments  were  striving  to 
sustain  its  price  artificially." 

"ABSOLUTELY   A  LOST    CAUSE." 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  Europe  has 
within  the  past  few  years  enormously  added  to  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rehabilitating 
silver.  Russia  has  the  largest  accumulation  of  gold 
in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  an  early  adoption  of  tho 
gold  standard.  All  Russian  loans  issued  in  France, 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  $1,200,000,000,  are 
made  expressly  payable  in  gold,  the  same  thing  be 
ing  true  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  loans,  and  those 
of  many  other  nations.  American  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Premier  of 
France,  M.  Meline,  is  a  conspicuous  bimetallist  ; 
but  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  reminds  us  that  M.  Meline, 
in  his  address  at  the  recent  banquet  in  Paris  of  the 
French  Bimetallic  League,  while  declaring  that  all 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  i)rinciple  of  the 
League,  took  the  ground  that  the  success  of  bimetal- 
lism must  depend  upon  the  conversion  of  England 
to  this  principle  ;  and  M.  Liu-oy-Beaulicm  is  sure 
that  England  is  absolutely  firm  in  adherence  to  the 
gold  stan<lavd.  He  {ronclndes,  tlu'refore,  that  "  bi- 
metallism ill  I'^iirope  is  absolutely  a  lost  caustv" 


FREE  COINAGE  AND   PROSPERITY. 

PROF.  JOHN  B.  CLARK,  writing  in  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Quarterly,  attempts  to  trace  the 
relation  between  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  currency  and  the  rate  of  interest.  Wherever  the 
appreciation  of  the  money  metal,  as  of  gold  at  the 
present  time,  is  steady,  says  Professor  Clark,  the 
rate  of  interest  on  loans  is  in  the  long  run  reduced 
by  an  amount  corresponding  with  such  apprecia- 
tion. No  hardship,  then,  is  suffered  by  the  debtor, 
or  by  the  community  at  large.  "  Gold  is  gaining 
in  its  purchasing  power;  and  the  gain  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  steady  one.  Does  this  rise  rob  the 
debtor  ?  In  any  case  he  must  x)ay  the  marginal  rate 
that  real  capital  earns.  If  that  is  five  per  cent. ,  five 
he  must  pay,  so  long  as  prices  are  stable.  With 
prices  falling  by  one  per  cent,  a  year,  he  will  pay 
only  four. 

"  Does  the  fall  check  enterprise  ?  Does  it  make 
men  afraid  to  buy  stocks  of  goods  ?  They  can  carry 
stocks  as  cheaply  with  a  four  per  cent,  rate  of  inter- 
est and  declining  prices  as  they  can  with  a  five  per 
cent,  rate  and  stable  prices. 

"  Does  it  blight  enterprise?  Does  it  make  men 
afraid  to  build  mills,  railroads,  etc.?  Here  again 
the  loan  rate  of  interest  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
projectors.  If  they  can  float  their  bonds  and  notes 
at  a  lower  rate,  they  can  build  with  impunity. 

"  Steadiness  is  the  vital  quality  in  currency.  Let 
its  purchasing  power  be  either  unchanging  or  stead- 
ily changing  in  either  direction,  and  justice  will  be 
done  and  business  will  thrive.  If  silver  fluctuates 
greatly  in  its  rate  of  increase  in  value,  it  is  a  bad 
coinage  metal,  even  though  the  average  rate  of  gain 
be  slow ;  if  gold  gains  slowly  and  steadily,  it  is  an 
almost  ideally  good  metal." 


AUTOMATIC  REGULATION  OF  THE  VOLUME 
OF  CURRENCY. 

A  PLAN  to  provide  for  the  use  of  silver  as  full 
legal  tender  money  in  conjunction  with  gold 
is  outlined  in  the  Bond  Record  by  Mr.  Lesley  C. 
Probyn.  The  details  of  this  scheme,  which  its 
author  offers  only  as  an  illustration  of  his  own  views 
of  the  practicability  of  an  automatic  system  for  reg- 
ulating currency  volume,  are  as  follows : 

"  It  should  be  recognized  by  law,  as  it  has  in  effect 
been  already  recognized  by  the  President's  itvo- 
nouncement  that  all  paper  money  of  the  State — the 
United  States  Notes,  the  Silver  Certificates,  the 
Treasury  Notes  act,  July  14,  1890;  the  Currency 
Certificates  act,  June  8.  1872— have  equal  claims  on 
the  public  treasury  and  credit  without  any  priority 
of  either  over  the  other— effect  being  given  to  the 
law  by  tlH>  thret>  last  descri]>tions  of  money  boiiig 
gradually  changed  into  ITnittnl  States  notes  as  t>p- 
portunity  arises.  T\w  issue  o(  separate  gi^ld  certif- 
icatt^s  shouM  sinniltjineously  ct»ast>.  Pnnision  might 
bo  made  for  tlu*  proper  stunirity  oi  these  statt*  papt^r 
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cnrrenry  issnos  hy  spparatin^  IIh'ui  from  tlic  ordi- 
nary Treasury  transactions,  an  ind('p(ni(l(!nt  bnrcan, 
surrounded  with  proper  safoguards,  being  consti- 
tuted for  tlio  purpos(>  ;  and  it  Ix'ing  spcn-ially  de- 
clared that  the  notes  were  issueil  on  the  general 
credit  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  on  the  security  of 
the  reserves,  coin  and  bullion.  To  this  '  state  issue 
department '  might  be  transferred  the  silver  now 
specially  ear- marked  for  silver  certificates  and  Treas- 
ury notes,  and  sufficient  gold  (but  not  less  than 
$100, 000, 000)  and  silver  coin  to  meet  the  sum  of  the 
issues,  less,  say,  $275,000,000,  which  might  be  per- 
manently fixed  as  the  amount  of  the  fiduciary  issue, 
subject  to  which  not  being  exceeded,  the  issue  of 
notes  (in  exchange  for  gold  and  coined  silver)  might 
be  unlimited.  And  it  might  be  provided  that  as 
the  gold  reserve  fell  below  $100,000,000  such  addi- 
tional gold  as  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  at  that  amount  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  as  a  temporary  redemption  fund,  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  fiduciary  issue  by  a  cor- 
responding sum.  And  it  might  be  arrranged.  that 
the  amount  of  such  redemption  fund  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  so  soon  as  the  gold,  less  such 
redemption  fund,  equalled  the  nominal  value  of 
silver  in  the  State  issue  department.  And,  in  view 
as  far  as  possible,  to  f  arnish  a  legitimate  use  for 
silver,  and  to  meet  those  who  look  to  the  possibility 
of  its  restoration  to  something  near  its  old  gold 
value,  it  might  further  be  provided  that  whenever 
the  gold,  apart  from  the  redemption  fund,  exceeded 
the  nominal  value  of  silver  in  the  State  issue  depart- 
ment, silver  should  be  bought  with  gold  so  as  to 
bring  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  State 
issue  department  to  correspond  in  respect  to  coined 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  in  respect  to  un- 
coined silver  at  the  average  rate  at  which  it  might 
have  been  bought  ;  but  that  no  silver  should  be 
coined  unless  required  for  circulation. 

GOLD  STILL  THE    "MEASURE." 

"  Under  a  scheme  such  as  has  been  sketched,  the 
volume  of  the  currency  would  be  automatically 
regulated  w^ith  but  little  disturbance  of  existing 
principles  and  practice  and  of  existing  rights  and 
interests.  The  '  measure '  would  be  gold  carried 
out  largely  by  the  help  of  silver  and  paper  as  at 
present.  Any  insufficiency  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium would,  in  the  first  instance,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  to  come,  have  to  be  met  by  gold.  Any 
redundancy  of  the  circulating  medium  would  be 
met  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  fiduciary 
issue  until  such  time  as  the  composition  of  the  re- 
serves indicated  that  an  automatic  expansion  was 
going  on.  Silver,  though  not  the  '  measure, '  would 
be  given  as  important  a  place  as  gold  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  although  the  extreme  case  of  a 
rise  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  above  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1  would  not  be  met. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  call.s  would  be  made 
on  the  Treasury  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
this  nature.     It  might  turn  out  that  there  was  no 


real  r(?dundaricy  iu  the  currency,  and  tliat  the 
recognized  $100, 000, 01)0  gold  reserve,  wln-n  trans- 
ferred to  the  note  issue  dej)artnient,  would  remain 
intact,  and  that  tlui  only  deinaiid  on  the  Treasury 
would  be  (jwing  to  the  reduction  of  its  })alan(5e  in 
consequence  of  this  amount  being  specially  ear- 
marked. But  it  might  appear  that  there  was  a 
large  redundancy  of  circulation  which  would  be 
remedied  by  the  exchange  of  paper  into  gold,  and 
which  would  ntu^essitate  large  borrowings.  Unfor- 
tunate as  this  would  be,  it  would,  however,  prove 
the  existence  of  a  disease  for  the  effectual  cure  of 
which  no  remedy  would  be  too  costly.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  vast  resources,  so  framing  its  budget 
as  to  meet  any  possible  expenditure  which  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  securing  the  currency  on  a  sound 
gold  basis  may  entail." 


INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE. 

IN  the  North  American  ReviPAu  for  July  the  Hon. 
Charles  W.. Stone  presents  a  very  thorough  di- 
gest of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  international 
system  of  coinage.  He  sums  up  the  history  of  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  the  weights 
and  values  of  the  coins  of  diffeivent  nations.  France 
and  the  United  States  have  been  foremost  in  en- 
deavors to  secure  such  a  desirable  consummation. 

FORMER  EFFORTS. 

*'  In  1857,  by  direction  of  Congress,  a  special  rep- 
resentative of  this  government  was  sent  to  England 
to  urge  uniformity  of  coinage  bet  ween  the  two  na- 
tions, but  without  result.  The  great  finance  min- 
ister of  our  war  period.  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  first 
report  to  Congress,  called  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  an  international  system  ;  and,  in  his  second 
report,  he  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  advocated  the  reduction  of  our  half 
eagle  to  the  value  of  the  English  sovereign  as  a  first 
step  in  the  movement.  Later,  at  the  international 
conference  of  1867,  the  United  States,  through  their 
representative,  assented  to  a  still  greater  reduction 
of  our  half  eagle,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  25  francs,  if 
by  that  means  a  common  coin  could  be  secured.  The 
movement  then  so  zealously  pressed,  which  at  one 
time  promised  practical  results,  failed,  largely  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  nations  whose  co-opera- 
tion was  essential  were  on  a  silver  basis,  some  on  a 
gold  basis,  while  some  had  a  double  standard,  and 
the  distinct  and  diverse  interests  arising  from  this 
condition  of  things  made  union  on  a  common  basis 
practically  impossible.  To  this  should  be  added 
something  of  national  jealousy,  rivalry  and  pride  ; 
something  of  the  inertia  of  firmly  seated  custom, 
which  held  England  back  from  adopting  anything 
distinctively  French." 

Mr.  Stone  explains  that  even  if  a  money  of  com- 
mon circulation  were  not  adopted,  we  might  agree 
upon  a  common  money  of  account  for  purposes  of 
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international  trade.  In  due  time  he  believes  that 
the  money  of  all  countries  would  be  made  conform- 
able, and  a  coin  agreed  upon  as  the  international 
unit. 

A  GREAT  CONVENIENCE. 

**  We  may  assume  it  to  be,  I  think,  beyond  dispute 
that  a  common  coin  of  uniform  value,  current  with- 
out discount  in  all  the  principal  nations,  would  be  a 
great  convenience  alike  to  the  traveler,  the  mer- 
chant, the  business  man,  the  investor,  and  all  who 
mingle  in  the  broader  affairs  of  life  ;  and  if  in  its 
terms  could  be  expressed  all  invoices,  market  quo- 
tations and  statistical  returns  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge of  every  people  would  be  largely  augmented 
and  the  facilities  for  intelligent  business  transac- 
tions greatly  increased.  The  value  of  the  time 
saved  which  is  now  spent  in  figuring  the  conversions 
from  the  terms  of  one  country  to  those  of  another 
cannot  be  estimated  ;  but,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
external  commerce  of  the  world,  the  aggregate  of 
exports  and  imports  for  1893,  is  estimated  at  §17, 
500,000,000,  we  realize  something  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  loss  attending  the  conversion  of  this  almost 
incredible  sum  into  and  out  of  different  monetary 
systems.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  in  discounts 
and  exchange  in  passing  from  one  system  to  another 
is  also  beyond  calculation,  and  is  a  total  loss  so  far 
as  productive  results  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Stone  presents  some  interesting  statistics  show- 
ing the  vast  extent  to  which  gold  coins  are  melted 
down  and  re  minted  as  they  pass  from  country  to 
country,  and  he  also  gives  data  concerning  the 
great  loss  by  abrasion.  He  points  out,  furthermore, 
the  remarkable  frequency  with  which  the  principal 
coins  of  various  nations  have  been  altered  in  value 
from  time  to  time,  and  believes  that  international 
coinage  would  secure  a  desirable  stability. 

THE  USE   OF  SILVER, 

Having  shown  the  entire  feasibility  of  an  inter- 
national arrangement  for  the  uniform  coinage  of 
gold,  Mr.  Stone  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  question  of  silver  : 

"  For  a  coinage  from  silver  further  conditions 
and  agreements  would  be  necessary.  A  common 
ratio  must  be  agreed  upon,  and  under  existing  con- 
ditions a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  silver  coinage 
by  each  nation,  with  definite  agreements  for  re- 
demption on  demand  by  the  country  issuing  it, 
either  in  gold  or  in  other  coin  of  the  country  de- 
manding redemption,  would  be  indispensable.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional silver  coin  is  confronted  with  more  practical 
difficulties  and  perplexities  than  the  adoption  of  a 
common  gold  coinage,  but  these  are  not  necessarily 
in.surmountable.  An  international  conference  that 
brought  to  its  work  intelligence.  i)atience  and  a 
liberal  spirit  ought  to  succeed  in  outlining  a  system 
whi('h  sliould  embrace  botli  gold  and  silvt^r  coinage 
under  conditions  and  restrictions  that  would  insure 
safety. 


"  An  international  coinage  might  consist  of  gold 
alone,  but  if  made  to  embrace  silver  also,  it  would 
be  more  universal  in  its  character.  It  would  then 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  and  adoption  of 
silver  using  nations  and  widen  the  use  of  silver, 
and  probably  tend  to  a  gradual  enhancement  of  its 
value  and,  possibly,  ultimately  to  the  restoration  of 
its  parity  with  gold  on  an  agreed  ratio.  If  such  a 
result  should  come  as  a  consequence  of  concurrent 
action  by  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  as  the  out- 
growth of  their  united  wisdom  and  prudence,  it 
would  come  with  entire  safety  and  with  beneficial 
results." 

THE  DOLLAR  AS  A   UNIT. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  pointed  out,  a 
system  of  certificates  of  deposit  could  be  devised 
which  would  circulate  from  country  to  country  and 
save  the  transfer  of  actual  coin.  Mr.  Stone  thinks 
the  dollar  might  well  be  taken  as  the  unitary  basis 
for  the  international  coinage.  "  The  franc  is  too 
small,  the  sovereign  too  large  for  such  unit.  The 
dollar  is  of  convenient  size,  and  is  known  over  most 
of  the  world.  Make  the  dollar  conform  in  value  to 
5  francs,  or  to  3-  of  a  sovereign,  if  necessary,  bat  let 
it  be  the  unit  of  an  international  monetary  system. 
The  change  of  its  value,  if  made,  might  occasion 
temporary  inconvenience  and  necessitate  cautionary 
legislation  protective  of  vested  interests  ;  but  the 
trouble  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the 
vast  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  universal  world's 
coinage.  A  currency  that  would  change  value  at 
no  national  frontier,  that  would  defy  the  exactions 
of  brokers  and  money  changers,  that  would  carry 
the  badge  of  civilized  life  into  every  clime,  ex- 
changeable for  the  products  of  every  tribe  and  na- 
tion, the  measure  of  all  labor  and  value,  uniform, 
universal,  and  unchangeable,  is  a  desideratum  the 
attainment  of  which  is  worthy  the  most  zealous 
efforts  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  every  nation." 


JAPANESE  COMPETITION    WITH    AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 

TWO  important  articles  on  the  prospective  influ- 
ence of  Japan  in  industrial  comjietition  with 
the  United  States  has^e  recently  appeared  in  the 
Overland  Monthly.  The  first,  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Mills,  endeavors  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
alarmist  arguments  by  citing  the  latest  statistics  of 
Japan's  exports  and  imports,  and  by  examining  the 
actual  productive  power  of  Japanese  labor.  Mr. 
Mills  concludes  that  the  rise  of  productive  capacity 
now  going  on  in  Japan  is  not  only  increasing- 
Japan's  purchasing  power  very  rapidly,  but  is  in- 
creasing the  actual  volume  of  purchases  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  full  value  of  sales  to  other 
nations.  Between  1885  and  1894  (he  balance  of 
tradt^  passed  from  $-1,000,000  in  favor  of  Japan  to 
$2,000,000  against.  ISlr.  :Mills  notes,  however,  that 
in  1801  the  Ihiited  States  purchased  four  tiuu^  <is 
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much  of  Japan  as  sho  sold  to  tliat  nation,  wliil<5 
Great  Britain's  sales  to  Japan  in  that  year  amounted 
to  sevon  timo  \wy  pnrcliascs. 

"  The  commercial  policy  of  Ureat  Britain,"  says 
Mr.  Mills,  "  ai)pears  to  be  devised  with  reference  to 
the  most  advantageous  trade  relations  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  policy  of  America  ap 
pears  to  be  devised  with  reference  largely  to  com 
mercial  exchange  with  ourselves.  Whether  the  rise 
of  civilized  efficiency  in  Jai)an  is  to  be  advantageous 
to  us  or  otherwise  will  depend  wholly  upon  the 
policy  which  we  pursue  concerning  commercial  re- 
lations with  her.  Japan  is  exactly  in  that  state  of 
development  wherein  commercial  intimacy  with  a 
higher  civilization  would  confer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  upon  the  latter.  While  she  is  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  production,  she  is  also  on  the  eve 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  her  civilized  want.  If  we 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  this  want,  we  will  find 
in  her  a  most  profitable  customer.  If  any  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  froai  Japanese  competition 
with  American  industry,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  erecting  barriers  to  free  commercial  rela- 
tions w^ith  that  people ;  that  policy  will  drive  us  in 
upon  ourselves  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
with  us  the  hermit  condition  in  which  we  found 
Japan  in  1854. 

"  The  new  relation  between  Japan  and  America 
must  inevitably  exert  an  influence  upon  our  na- 
tional policy  with  reference  to  our  trade  relations 
with  all  foreign  countries.  Geographically  we  pos- 
sess, with  regard  to  Japan,  advantages  over  other  na- 
tions, and  the  opportunity  will  inspire  in  us  the  wis- 
dom to  reap  the  full  measure  of  that  advantage." 

IS   JAPANESE    LABOR   CHUAP  ? 

Mr.  Mills  argues,  with  much  force,  that  labor  is 
cheap  or  dear  in  proportion,  not  to  the  nominal  rate 
paid,  but  to  the  relation  of  that  rate  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  relative  cost  of  labor  in  Japan 
he  illustrates  from  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  in 
that  country.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  factory  about 
four  miles  out  of  Yokohama,  in  which  twenty  work- 
men, at  from  $5  to  |12  a  'month,  produce  60  ma- 
chines in  a  year,  or  three  machines  to  each  man. 
Thus  the  yearly  payment  for  labor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  60  machines  w^ould  be  about  $32  to 
each  machine,  and  the  labor-cost  in  bicycle  manu- 
facturing is  clearly  greater  there  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Judged  by  the  same  standard  of  productiveness, 
agricultural  labor  in  Japan  is  also  found  to  be  rela- 
tively dear.  "  An  estimate  made  by  five  of  the 
most  extensive  and  intelligent  wheat  farmers  in 
California  recently  as  to  the  productiveness  of  a 
single  farm  laborer  with  the  use  of  existing  ma- 
chinery as  against  the  productive  capacity  of  a 
single  laborer  when  wheat  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
and  thrashed  with  a  flail,  resulted  in  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  with  the  gang  plow  and  combined  har- 
vester the  productive  capacity  of  a  single  laborer  in 


California  was  seventy-five  times  greater  tlian  )>y 
the  i)rimitive  methods.  It  is  eaHy  to  derive  the  con- 
clu.sion  from  th(!  picture  ln;rein  ])resented  of  the 
metliods  of  agricultunj  in  .Japan  tiiat  a  single  farm 
laborer  in  California  will  pioduce  more  wheat  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  than  one  hundr(;<l  farm 
laborers  would  in  .Japan.  Farm  labor  in  California 
is  therefore  cheaper  by  what  might  be  termed  an 
infinite  degree  without  exaggeration." 

A   CONTRAST. 

"  Contrasting  Japan  with  America  is  the  com- 
parison of  a  i)ygmy  with  a  giant.  .Jai)an  has  a  ter- 
ritorial area  of  155,000  square  miles,  comprising 
thirty  million  acres  of  cultivable  land,  an  amount 
eciual  to  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  seven  mil- 
lion acres  less  than  the  State  of  California.  The 
United  States  has  3,400,000  square  miles,  of  which 
700,000,000  acres  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  people  of  Japan  as  a  race  have 
manifested  no  commercial  genius,  no  inventive 
skill,  and  no  decided  manufacturing  taste  or  apti- 
tude. The  people  of  the  United  States  belong  to  a 
race  essentially  commercial  in  all  its  attributes,  un 
surpassed  in  inventive  genius,  and  fertile  in  every 
industrial  resource.  Japan  has  forty  million  of 
people,  living  upon  a  very  low  plane  of  production 
and  consumption.  Its  limited  territory  will  retard 
the  growth  of  its  population.  America  has  seventy 
million  of  people,  occupying  a  plane  of  civilized 
potency  equal  to  the  highest  ever  attained  by  man- 
kind. Prophecy  concerning  the  future  greatness  of 
Japan  is  founded  wholly  upon  the  beginnings  ex- 
pressed up  to  the  present  time  by  the  manifestation 
of  an  imitative  genius.  America  has  passed  every 
experimental  stage  of  civilized  attainment.  As 
contrasted  with  America  the  accumulated  capital  of 
Japan  is  insignificant." 

Japan's  Points  of  Advantage. 

In  the  July  Overland,  Mr.  John  P.  Young  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  replies  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  Mr.  Mills'  paper,  taking  issue  with  his 
deductions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Japanese  labor  and 
as  to  the  protection  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  reply  to  the  claim  of  superior  efficiency  for 
American  and  European  labor,  Mr.  Young  pays : 

"  Results  are  more  to  the  point  than  theories.  We 
know  that  the  superior  Englishmen  in  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  weaving  and  spinning  districts  have 
been  unable  to  earn  dividends  for  the  o\\Tiers  of  the 
mills  in  which  they  work,  many  factories  in  Old- 
ham and  other  places  having  been  operated  at  a  loss 
during  several  years  past,  while  joint  stock  com- 
panies operating  cotton  factories  in  Japan  have 
earned  dividends  ranging  from  15  to  36  per  cent,  per 
annum. " 

"  The  absolute  unreliability  of  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  labor  theory  is  being  disproved  every  day 
in  Europe.  The  almost  pitiful  attempts  of  English 
trades  union  managers  to  persuade  their  fellows  on 
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the  Continent  to  conform  their  standard  of  hours 
of  labor  to  that  of  English  workinjynien  show  how 
keen  is  the  contest,  and  that  the  better  informed  of 
the  English  working  classes  realize  that  the  inevi- 
table tenaency  of  unrestricted  competition  is  bound 
to  reduce  labor  to  that  economic  condition  in  which 
wages  are  constantly  being  pressed  to  the  limit  of 
subsistence." 

JAPAN    AS   AN   EXPORTER   OF   MANUFACTURED    GOODS. 

Mr.  Young  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Japan, 
with  her  limited  area,  produces  nearly  enough  food 
to  feed  her  forty  millions  of  people,  and  to  the 
large  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  to  raw  ma- 
terials in  her  export  trade.  He  draws  a  significant 
deduction  from  the  fact  that  in  the  total  Japanese 
export  trade  of  $56,983,957  in  1894,  the  manufac- 
tured goods  amounted  to  $17,604,804.  "  If  we  bear 
in  mind  that  after  a  century  of  attention  to  manu- 
facturing the  people  of  the  United  States  have  only 
succeeded  in  making  the  proportion  of  their  manu- 
factured exports  to  the  exports  of  the  rude  products 
of  the  soil  reach  23  per  cent.,  and  that  the  Japanese 
in  scarce  a  score  of  years  have  reached  the  propor- 
tion of  31  per  cent,  of  manufactured  to  rude  prod- 
ucts in  their  exports,  the  importance  of  this  obser- 
vation will  be  recognized." 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  JAPANESE  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Young  ends  his  article  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
manufactures  actually  produced  and  exported  by 
the  Japanese  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  noted.  His 
list  includes  many  exports  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mills. 

"  According  to  the  official  reports  the  Japanese 
in  1894  exported  bamboo  ware,  beverages,  books, 
boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  cotton  manufactures,  fans, 
drugs,  furniture,  glassware,  hats  and  caps,  ivory 
ware,  jinrikishas,  lacciuer  ware,  lanterns,  leather 
and  ware,  imitation  pax^er,  matches,  mats,  metal 
ware,  brass  wire  and  ware,  bronze  and  ware, 
copper  wire  and  ware,  gold  and  silver  ware,  paper, 
paper  ware,  screens,  silks,  soaps,  straw  braids, 
tortoise  shells,  cigarettes,  umbrellas  and  wooden 
ware.  These  different  articles  the  Japanese  exported 
to  the  value  of  $17,004,304  in  1894.  An  in.si)ection 
of  the  list  shows  that  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
sucli  things  as  come  in  direct  competition  with 
similar  ware  manufactured  in  Europe  and  this 
country.  We  are  told  l)y  trustworthy  observers 
that  they  dis])lay  e'xtraordinary  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  these  artichss,  and  tliat  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  unrivaled  powers  of  imi- 
tation to  ('o])y  some  of  our  most  valuable  ])atentt<d 
niac)iin(iry,  thenj  being  no  international  agreement 
wlii(-h  would  n-strain  such  an  act.  The  circum- 
HtunccH  liere  ])reHented  and  an  infinite  (luautity  of 
('(inally  strong  evid<?nce  convinces  the  writer  that 
Sir  lOdwin  Arnold  was  not  visionary  when  he  dt* 
clarnd  tliut  ,Fai»an  hud  a  b«itteir  cliance  i!i  the  ra<'t« 
for  tlie  coninn'rciul  HiiprJMiiacy  of  tli«)  world  than 
any  other  nation." 


TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  Mr.  George  Tunell  publishes  some 
interesting  statistics  of  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  lake 
navigation  is  the  recent  very  rapid  substitution  of 
steam  for  sails  as  a  motive  power.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Tunell's  account  of  this  transition: 

"  In  1862  there  were  in  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  350  steam  vessels  with  a  measurement  of  125,- 
620  tons,  and  1,152  sailing  vessels  with  a  measure- 
ment of  257,689  tons.  The  sailing  tonnage  was  thus  a 
trifle  more  than  double  that  of  the  steam  tonnage. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  two  classes  of  ves- 
sels changed  very  slowly  during  the  next  20  years, 
and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  steam  tonnage 
exceeded  the  sail  tonnage.  Since  1884  the  sailing 
tonnage  has  remained  about  stationary,  being  307,933 
tons  in  that  year  and  300,642  tons  in  1895.  The  steam 
tonnage,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity  since  1884,  and  is  now  almost  three  times  as 
great  as  the  sailing  tonnage.  But  even  this  ratio 
does  not  fully  reflect  the  favor  in  which  these  two 
types  of  vessels  are  at  the  present  time  held,  for  the 
last  two  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
show  that  the  steam  tonnage  constructed  on  the 
Great  Lakes  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  was 
somewhat  more  than  four  and  one- half  times  that  of 
the  sail  tonnage. 

'•  Circumstances  decidedly  favor  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  sails;  steamers  are  operated  on  the 
Great  Lakes  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  to 
steam  navigation.  Good  steaming  coal  can  be 
bought  in  the  ports  of  the  lakes  at  a  very  low  price. 
And  the  voyages  are  very  short  in  comparison  with 
the  long  ocean  voyages,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  carry  a  great  amount  of  dead  freight 
in  the  form  of  coal." 

The  lessened  danger  of  wrecking  in  heavy  gales  is 
an  additional  reason  for  the  change  from  sails  to 
steam  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  Tunell  mentions 
another  important  development  in  ship  construction 
on  our  inland  waterways. 

STEEL  SHIPS. 

"  The  increased  size  of  the  ships  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam  for  sails,  two  of  the  three  radical 
changes  we  have  to  consider,  have  rendered  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  strength,  tlie  third  change — 
namely,  the  substitution  oi  stet«l  for  wiK)d  as  tlie 
material  of  con.strui-tion.  Tlie  preference  for  stet»l 
has  become  very  decided  in  tht»  last  decade,  and  ni»w 
only  those  t*xc»'»Mlingly  i*onservativt«  persons  who 
never  become  adjust«'d  to  anew  ordtT  of  things  por» 
Hist  in  using  wooil»>n  vessels.  Lieut.  CliurleH  C, 
Rogers.  U.  S.  N..  in  writing  of  tli»»  changt'n  which 
have  marked  tlitu'onstruction«>f  t lit*  lake  t\»»««tJ*.  H«yji; 
'  The  history  of  niarin»»  architecture  dm***  nt»l  furnijth 
anotht^r  instnncM  of  .so  rapitl  and  comph>ti«  a  r«»\ohi- 
tioii  in  tho  niHtt«rial  of  ttmituig  tHiut|uiieiit  h-h  hiin 
tiiUi'U  plm-e  on  the  Great   LakeH  Hiiict*  I8{*il     In  l?vsrt 
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there  were  but  six  steel  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
net  tonnage  of  6,459  tons,  afloat  on  the  lakes;  but  by 
1890  the  number  had  increased  to  68,  with  an  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  99,457  tons.  Since  1890  the 
construction  of  steel  vessels  had  gone  on  with  even 
increased  rapidity,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  steel 
was  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  tonnage  built  in  that  year.'  " 

NATURE  OF  THE  LAKE  TRAFFIC. 

Mr.  Tunell  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  freight 
moved  on  the  Great  Lakes  consists  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
grain,  flour  and  lumber,  that  east-bound  greatly 
preponderates  over  west-bound  traffic,  and  that  the 
local  business  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
through  business. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

PRINCIPAL  GRANT  replies,  in  the  National 
Review,  with  some  gravity  and  w^armth,  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  to  whose  foreboding  prophecies 
about  Canada  recent  events  have  given  a  conclusive 
answer.     Principal  Grant  says : 

"  Last  Christmas,  when  Mr.  Cleveland's  message 
threatened  invasion  in  connection  with  the  Vene- 
zuela dispute,  doubtless  we  could  have  arranged  by 
negotiation  for  peace  with  the  States,  and  have  kept 
entirely  out  of  the  quarrel.  The  thought  did  occur 
to  one  man,  and  he  was  quietly  ignored.  I  know  of 
only  two  newspapers,  among  our  thousands,  which 
advocated  separation.  The  tone  of  those  two  was  as 
stout  and  calm  as  that  of  all  the  others.  Like  the 
Scots  round  their  King  at  Flodden,  no  one  failed 
the  Old  Mother.  Every  man  and  woman  accepted 
the  necessity,  and  without  a  word  of  complaint 
began  to  j)repare  for  war.  Homes  in  England  were 
safe,  and  ours  in  peril.  What  of  that  !  Britain  had 
been  threatened,  and  therefore  we,  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  accepted  our  resjKjnsibilities.  Al- 
ready the  scare  has  cost  us  three  milli(ms  of  dollars, 
and  no  one  has  uttered  a  murmur  against  the  ex- 
penditure." 


ADVICE  TO  WOULD-BE  GAMBLERS  OF  THE 
STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

MR.  A.  J.  WILSON  devotes  the  first  article  in 
tlie  Inventor' H  Review  for  July  to  a  disqiiiwi- 
tion  on  "  The  Fever  of  Speculation  and  its  Risks." 
He  Ijhh  liad  liis  innings—good  man.  From  tlx;  time 
of  the  Baring  crash  down  to  tlie  end  of  1894  the 
jiulilif;  mind  was  fjppressed  witli  a  s^'ii.se  of  roming 
tribulation,  and  the  gamlilers  in  Htoctks  and  nliares 
lay  low.  But  now  speculation  has  revived,  and  Mr. 
Wilsfin  He(;s  tliat  it  has  by  nf>  means  readied  its 
full  develf;i)ni(;nt.  "  Extravagant  though  i)ric(!s  ap 
pear  in  every  department,  yet  there  is  room  for 
them  to  go  liigher.  For  anytliing  the  money  mar- 
ket indicatfjH  to  the  contrary,  w(5  might  see  many  a. 
home  railway  Ht^xtk  brougljt  to  i»ay  less  than  two 
per  cent,  }*efore  twelve  months  are  over,  and  grr;«!(ly 


rushes  after  many  a  flimsy  mining  share  far  sur- 
passing what  was  witnessed  last  summer."  So  Mr, 
Wilson  sits  himself  by  the  wayside  and  croons  his 
old  song  as  to  the  terrible  dangers  that  are  lying  in 
wait  for  England  —just  around  the  corner.  Imagine 
what  would  hai)pen  in  the  city  of  London  if  a  real 
crisis  were  to  break  out,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Turk.  Before  summer  is 
over  Crete  and  Macedonia  may  have  compelled  the 
reluctant  western  powers  to  intervene. 

INTERVENTION   MAY   MEAN   WAR. 

The  more  successful  England  is  in  the  Soudan, 
the  more  her  dangers  will  increase  in  imminence. 
India  is  not  contented,  hunger  and  famine  are  de- 
vouring the  vitals  of  its  millions,  and  Russia  is  creep- 
ing to  England's  borders  to  give  discontent  courage. 
Troubles  seem  brewing  in  Persia.  The  situation  in 
Afghanistan  is  very  unstable.  War  is  destined  to 
break  out  again  between  China  and  Japan,  pos- 
sibly between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  in  that 
war  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  Great  Britain  must  be  i)re- 
pared  to  take  part,  or  see  her  commerce  in  that 
region  destroyed.  The  Venezuela  question  is  not 
settled.  If  war  breaks  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  Canada  would  be  bankrupt 
in  a  moment,  and  the  delicate  fabric  of  banking  in 
England  would  be  smashed  to  x)ieces.  If  the  United 
States  side  with  the  Cubans,  England  might  not  only 
lose  money  invested  in  the  island,  but  might  have 
to  take  sides  with  Spain.  France  and  Germany  are 
hotbeds  of  revolution.  Austro- Hungary  would  go 
to  pieces  with  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph.  The 
Italian  Government  is  hopelessly  bankrupt.  So  Mr. 
Wilson  sings  his  melancholy  song,  finishing  up  as 
follows  :  "  Speculate,  gamble  if  you  will,  but  re- 
member that  the  wealth  the  gambling  seems  to  pro- 
duce would  disappear  like  gunpowder  in  a  fire  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  cannon  shot  discharged  in  a  war 
between  two  great  European  powers.  How  many 
British  banks,  we  wonder,  would  stand  the  strain 
for  six  weeks  of  a  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  So  let  the  prudent  man,  if  any  such 
remains  alive  in  these  times,  gaml)le  with  caution 
and  sometimes  think  of  the  morrow." 


BOSTOiN'S  SALOONS   AND  THEIR   COMPETITORS. 

''T^IIE  so  called  Committee  of  Fifty,  which  was 
1  a])pointed  two  or  t])r(»e  years  ago  to  study  the 
li(iUor  prol)lem  in  the  United  States,  is  destimnl 
ev(!ntually  to  provide  us  with  material  which  will 
throw  most  hopeful  light  upon  the  best  ways  to 
d(!al  wiili  the  great  social  evil.  The  officers  of  the 
cotnmittee  are:  Seth  Low,  ])resi(lent;  Cliarlos 
Dudley  Warner,  vico-presid(!nt;  Fran(;isG.  Pnjibody, 
secretary;  William  10.  Dodge,  treasurer;  John  S. 
Billings,  chairman  of  Physiologicial  Committ(M5; 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  cha.irman  of  Lc^gislativc^  (/omniit- 
te(j;  Jacob  L.  i\Yw\\(\  chairnjjuj  of  I*ithi('.al  Comiiiit- 
tee;    Francis    A.    Walkijr,    chainii.iii    of    Economic 
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Committee.  As  a  fragment  of  the  preliminary 
inquiries  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  of  Fifty,  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  Professor  of  Social  Science  at  Harvard 
University,  contributes  to  the  Forum  for  July  an 
article  upon  the  Boston  saloons  and  the  places  in 
Boston  which  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for 
the  saloon.  The  inquiry  has  been  made  with  care 
and  with  candor. 

THE    DRINKERS. 

"  The  first  fact  made  plain,  even  by  statistics 
confessedly  lacking  in  accuracy,  is  the  prodigious 
dimensions  of  the  drink  habit.  According  to  the 
census  of  1895,  the  city  of  Boston  contains  496,930 
inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children.  It  appears, 
therefore,  according  to  the  best  judgment  procur- 
able, based  on  the  daily  and  almost  hourly  observa- 
tion of  patrolmen,  that  an  army  equal  to  about  half 
the  entire  population  of  the  city,  or  no  less  than 
236,752  persons,  patronizes  the  bars  of  the  city  every 
day.  This  estimate,  as  has  been  said,  reckons  every 
patron  every  time  he  enters.  The  number  of  distinct 
drinkers  is,  therefore,  reduced  by  the  large  number 
of  repeaters.  There  is  to  be  reckoned,  moreover,  in 
this  great  multitude,  the  very  large  number  of 
drinkers  in  Boston  who  are  residents  of  other  towns, 
and  especially  in  adjacent  towns  under  a  no  license 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  this  overestimate  of  the 
drink  habit  among  residents  is  in  a  large  degree 
corrected  when  we  recall  the  many  resorts  not  here 
enumerated  where  residents  daily  drink.  Whether 
the  patronage  by  city  dwellers  of  the  bars  of  hotels, 
the  private  licensed  clubs,  the  licensed  grocers  and 
the  unlicensed  resorts  is  sufficient  to  balance  the 
bar-room  drinking  by  non  residents,  is  a  question 
inviting  to  speculation.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  fact  that,  wherever  the  patronage 
comes  from,  it  pours  at  such  a  rate  into  the  Boston 
saloons." 


THE  COST  OF  IT   ALL. 

"  Calculation  becomes  interesting  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  this  patronage  contributes  to  the 
saloons,  and  various  competent  judges  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  average  amount  spent  by  each 
patron  at  each  visit.  Some  experts  regard  8  cents 
as  a  probable  average ;  but  the  balance  of  opinions 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  average  patron  does  not 
escape  without  spending  10  cents.  If  this  estimate 
be  not  excessive,  then  there  is  daily  spent  in  the 
Boston  saloons  the  sum  of  $22,675,  or  in  a  year  of 
300  days  the  prodigious  sum  of  $6,802,500;  or  an 
annual  gross  income  of  about  $10,000  for  each  of  the 
606  saloons.  The  total  running  expenses  of  the 
Boston  public  school  system  for  1894  95  was  §2,061.- 
160.  The  total  expense  of  the  Boston  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  the  same  year  was  $1,041,296.  The  total 
bill  for  the  Police  Department  was  $1,318,186.  The 
total  expense  for  the  city  park  system  was  $2,241,814. 
All  these  formidable  exx)enditures  taken  together 
amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than  was  spent  during  the 
same  year  in  the  bar-rooms  of  the  city." 

COMPETING  RESORTS. 

An  interesting  table  reproduced  herewith  from 
Dr.  Peabody's  article  shows  what  the  daily  average 
patronage  last  year  was  of  the  Boston  saloons  in 
comparison  with  the  Boston  pool-rooms,  coffee- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms,  reading-rooms  and  clubs. 

"  We  observe  that  substitutes  for  the  saloon 
already  exist  in  Boston  in  considerable  numbers  and 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  attractiveness.  Sum- 
ming up  all  the  resorts  enumerated,  the  total  average 
daily  patronage  is  approximately  98,918,  or,  without 
pool-rooms,  76,268;  so  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  affirmed  that  the  proportion  of  attendance  is  as  1 
to  2.5.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  while  the  patron- 
age of  the  saloon  is  greatly  increased  by  non  resident 
drinkers,  the  patronage  of  the  substitutes  for  sifloons. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON   IN  THE  CITY  OP  BOSTON.     1893. 
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being  for  the  most  part  in  the  evening,  is  almost 
wholly  of  city  dwellers,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
attendance,  considered  only  as  among  residents, 
becomes  still  more  favorable  for  the  '  substitutes. ' 
"When  one  considers  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  these 
resorts,  their  meagre  provision  for  sociability  and 
comfort  as  compared  with  the  splendor  of  the  saloons, 
and  the  disadvantage  under  which  some  of  these 
substitutes  are  put,  by  regarding  sociability  as  sec- 
ondary to  moral  or  religious  influence,  one  may  be 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  desire  among  working 
people  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  social  instinct, 
without  the  compulsion  to  drink  liquor,  must  be 
serious  and  general. 

HOPEFUL    CONCLUSIONS. 

Dr.  Peabody  draws  many  interesting  conclusions, 
the  general  purport  of  which  are  that  the  chief  hold 
of  the  saloon  upon  the  community  does  not  proceed 
wholly  or  chiefly  from  the  thirst  for  drink,  and  that 
saloons  are  resorted  to  chiefly  because  the  poor  man 
is  moved  by  the  social  instinct  to  find  that  which  in 
some  sense  shall  satisfy  his  desire  for  companionship 
under  inviting  surroundings.  The  thing  to  do,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Peabody  would  say,  is  to  satisfy  the  social 
instinct  by  providing  attractive  places  of  resort 
which  are  free  from  the  accompanying  risk  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor.     In  conclusion  Dr.  Peabody  says : 

"  The  saloon  is  a  degrading  form  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, but  it  is  a  real  form.  It  offers  so  much  to  the 
life  of  the  poor  that  at  least  one  skilled  observer  in 
Boston  has  remarked,  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, that  if  it  were  a  question  between  the  saloon 
and  no  poor  man's  club  he  would  wi.sh  the  saloon  to 
stay.  The  substitute  for  the  saloon,  in  order  to 
survive,  must  give  more  resources  of  sociability  than 
the  saloon  gives,  and  compete  with  it  on  its  own 
terms.  There  must  be  no  hint  of  patronage  or  of 
missionary  zeal.  There  must  be  the  same  tone  which 
prevails  in  the  rich  man's  club — a  sense  of  proprie- 
torship, a  comfort  which  tempts  to  patronage, 
resources  of  athletic  life,  games  which  are  of  real 
interest,  literature  which  is  not  discarded  rubl)ish 
of  the  benevolent,  light  and  lil^erty,  and  self-govern- 
ment; and  for  this  form  of  institution  there  are 
already  among  the  working  classes  obvious  and  often 
I)athetic  signs  of  long  suffering  expectation  and 
desire." 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  IMPROVED  HOUSING. 

I^IIK  financial  ]>rofit  deriva]>le  from  wisely  di- 
rected enterpri.scH  to  improve  the  liousing  of 
the  peojile  is  the  sub.iect  of  an  articjle  })y  Dr.  E.  R. 
L.  Gould  in  the  last  number  of  the  Yale  lieviem. 
The  Hliowing  made  of  dividend.s  paid  and  net  profits 
earned  by  commercial  and  philanthropic;  schemes  of 
this  kind  i8  intenjsting. 

"  In  Ai/ierica,  out  of  the  avowedly  commercial 
enteri»nHes  engaged  in  furnishing  improved  housing 
facilitieH,  but  one  i)aid  \(',m  than  5  pf-r  (;(!nt.  ;  \)MS 
and   10  per  cent    represent   the  maxijnum  of  n(!t 


profits  in  two  specific  instances.  The  reason  alleged 
for  being  temporarily  unable  to  earn  more  than  2 
per  cent,  in  the  single  exceptional  case  was  a  certain 
prejudice  against  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
which  workingmen  thought  looked  too  much  like  a 
barrack  or  public  institution.  This  notion  bids  fair 
to  pass  away,  since  families  who  came  to  live  there 
show  a  tendency  to  remain. 

"  Of  the  two  American  semi-philanthropic  housing 
corporations  mentioned,  both'earned  up  to  the  fixed 
limit — viz. ,  4  i3er  cent — and  in  addition  from  %  to 
1%  per  cent,  for  reserve. 

' '  In  Europe  but  three  out  of  the  twenty -nine  com- 
mercial housing  enterprises  failed  to  earn  at  least  4 
per  cent.,  while  nineteen  earned  5  per  cent,  and 
upward.  One  of  the  three  delinquent  corporations 
was  too  lavish  in  construction  and  so  was  handi- 
capped ;  the  second,  which  paid  ^%  per  cent. ,  caters 
exclusively  to  the  very  poor.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  third.  Among  the  fourteen 
semi-philanthropic  organizations  in  European  cities 
about  which  facts  are  recorded,  two  may  be  set 
down  as  having  failed  to  pay  as  well  as  they  should. 
There  are  adequate  reasons  in  one  of  these  instances. 
Ten  of  the  fourteen  companies  earned  4  per  cent, 
and  upward.  The  significance  of  these  facts  is 
more  easily  grasped  when  stated  percentually.  The 
successful  enterprises  constitute  88  per  cent.  Six 
per  cent,  earned  a  savings  bank  rate  of  interest, 
while  the  remaining  6  per  cent,  failed  to  do  so  well. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  this  success  has  been 
achieved  under  favorable  sanitary  conditions.  Al- 
most uniformly  there  has  been  the  most  ample 
l)rovision  for  light  and  ventilation,  a  provision  far 
in  excess  of  legal  requirements.  Thus  as  a  rule  only 
from  50  to  6.")  per  cent,  of  the  plots  of  ground  has 
been  covered  with  buildings.  The  construction  has 
been  durable,  while  rents  as  a  general  thing  are 
slightly  lower  than  for  fairly  simjile  accommoda- 
tions in  the  neighborhood. 

"  By  going  a  little  more  fully  into  details  and 
selecting  representative  block  buildings  belonging 
to  some  of  the  best  known  housing  corporations,  re- 
sults of  equal  significance  can  be  shown.  Such  an 
analysis  is  more  convincing  when  not  carried  beyond 
oar  own  country,  because  any  amelioration  which 
may  be  attempted  in  American  cities  must  neces- 
sarily face  American  not  European  conditions." 

After  analyzing  this  varied  experience  at  home 
and  abroad.  Dr.  (iould  concludes  that  5  per  cent,  in 
divid(;nds  and  a  safe  reserve  can  be  earned  on 
model  tenement  dwellings  anywhere,  charging 
customary  rents,  provided  tlu;  total  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted property  does  not  exceed  %^M\  per  room. 

Among  the  conditions  essentijil  to  success  in  such 
experiments,  Dr.  Gould  menti(ms  cheapness  of  land 
(five  dollars  per  sc^uare  foot  as  an  outside  limit), 
convenience  of  access,  n.'cognition  of  the  income  of 
l)rospective  tenants  infixing  nmtals,  and  careful  and 
tactful  sup(5rintendence.  This  is  not  philanthropy; 
it  is  business. 
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MEXICAN  VS.  AMERICAN  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 

SENOR  ROMERO,  the  Mexican  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  contributes  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Revieic  for  July  a  very  instructive  article  upon 
criminal  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  differences  between  the  methods  employed  in 
Anglo  Saxon  countries  and  those  which  belong  to 
the  countries  which  base  their  systems  upon  the  old 
Roman  law.  Seiior  Romero  shows  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  jury  system  originated  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  that  the  jury  is  by  no 
means  so  important  or  significant  an  institution  as  it 
once  was. 

AN  OPINION  OF  THE  JURY  SYSTEM. 

"  While  I  should  not  like  to  express  any  decided 
convictions  on  this  subject,  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  jury  system  was  estab- 
lished or  adopted  do  not  prevail  at  the  present  time, 
even  in  the  country  of  its  supposed  origin ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  have  the  importance  it  once  had.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  system  to  punish  criminals  is 
made  evident,  I  think,  by  its  practical  results,  which 
have  unfortunately  brought  about  what  is  commonly 
called  lynch  law,  and  by  the  fact  that  these  in 
their  turn  have  given  rise  to  a  practice  which  is 
based  upon  a  defect  in  existing  law,  and  which 
therefore  comes  to  be  in  fact  the  complement  of 
criminal  proceedings^under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system. 

"  The  jury  system  as  applied  to  criminal  cases  is 
undoubtedly  more  favorable  to  the  accused  than  to 
society.  That  it  has  faults  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  like  Maryland, 
for  instance,  have  enacted  statutes  allowing  the 
accused  to  select  whether  he  shall  be  tried  by  jury 
or  by  a  judge,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  consti- 
tutional provision  of  the  subject.  I  regard  that  pro- 
vision as  the  first  step  to  undermine  the  jury  system. " 

MODIFIED  JURY   SYSTEM  OF  MEXICO. 

*'  But  the  force  of  example,  and  the  great  credit 
which  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  have  attained  in  the 
world  on  account  of  their  respect  for  individual 
rights,  have  induced  some  of  the  American  nations 
of  Latin  origin  to  adopt  the  jury  system,  and  wo 
have  done  so  in  Mexico.  Seiior  Mariscal.  our  present 
Secretary  of  State,  who  lived  in  the  United  States 
from  18613  to  1877,  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation  up 
to  1807,  and  afterward  as  Minister  from  Mexico  in 
Wa.shington,  and  who  is  an  eminent  jurist,  a  thor- 
ough student,  and  a  careful  observcjr,  made  a  Mi)ecial 
study  of  the  jury  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
wlien  he  went  home  and  became  Secretary  of  Justice 
under  Presidon^  Juarez's  administration,  lie  estab- 
lished, in  lH(i!),  the  jury  system  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict of  Mexico  for  criminal  cases,  changing  it  some- 
what so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  i)eculiar  conditions  of 
tlio  Moxican  character.  Ho  iJrovicUul.  tor  instance, 
that  a  majority  of  tlni  eleven  jurors  composing  »>ur 
jury  hIioiiM  remhu-a  vnrdict.  whiloiindor  tlitt  Anglo 
Saxon  HyHtorii  tiio  iiiiaiiimouH  vote  of  i\us  tvvt»lv»^ 
jurors  is  rtqiiircil.     It,  was  provided,  boHidPs,  with 


a  view  to  prevent  the  failure  of  justice,  that  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge,  the  verdict  was 
clearly  against  the  evidence,  he  should  so  report  to 
the  higher  court,  with  a  motion  to  set  that  verdict 
aside,  and,  if  the  higher  court  should  sustain  his 
opinion,  a  new  trial  should  be  granted,  unless  eight 
jurors  had  concurred  in  the  verdict,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  final  and  could  not  be  set  aside.  These 
provisions  were  somewhat  changed  by  an  act  issued 
on  the  24tli  of  June,  1891,  which  provides  that  the 
jury  shall  be  cotnposed  of  niixe  jurors,  that  a  major- 
ity of  them  shall  render  a  verdict,  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  jury  shall  be  final  if  given  by  seven 
votes.  Even  with  all  these  alterations  in  the  system, 
I  have  seen  cases  in  Mexico  where  criminals  have 
gone  unpunished,  because  through  the  eloquence  of 
their  attorneys  the  jury  has  been  influenced  in  their 
favor." 

PRELIMINARIES  IN  MEXICAN   COURTS. 

"  Under  the  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
prevailing  in  the  federal  district  of  Mexico,  all  the 
preliminary  proceedings  in  a  criminal  trial,  such  as 
the  examinat  on  of  the  accused,  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, etc.,  take  place  before  the  judge  who  presides 
over  such  proceedings  without  a  jury ;  when  this  has 
been  completed  and  the  case  is  ready  to  be  submitteti, 
the  jury  is  empaneled  and  the  evidence  is  read  to  it 
as  set  forth  in  the  record  already  formed;  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  then  presents  the  charges,  the  de- 
fense is  heard  and  the  witnesses  of  both  parties  are 
examined  and  cross-examined;  thereupon  the  jury 
renders  its  verdict,  adjudging  the  accused  either 
innocent  or  guilty,  following  substantially  the  prac- 
tice under  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  the  Mexican  states  pre- 
vails the  old  Spanish  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. 

'*  I  often  hear  it  asserted  in  this  country  tliat  the 
proceedings  under  the  Roman  law  are  secret,  and 
that  the  accused  does  not  know  what  the  witnesses 
have  testified  against  him.  This  assertion  is  entirely 
incorrect,  and  often  leads  to  very  grave  misunder- 
standings. One  of  the  difficulties  that  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  have  to  contend  with  at  Wash- 
ington, in  cases  where  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  tried  by  the  local  judges  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries, is  the  great  difference  between  their  crimiual 
legi.slation  and  procedure  and  the  system  prevailing 
in  this  country." 

THE   TWO   STAGES. 

"  According  to  the  Roman  system,  t<vt»ry  criminal 
trial  is  dividt>d  into  two  stages.  During  the  sum- 
mary {nHUKtrio),  which  is  thti  first,  and  the  puriH»st» 
of  which  is  to  ascertain  tlu*  facts  i-onutvteil  with  the 
ca.st*,  the  testimony  of  the  accused  is  taken  down. 
soiurtimes  witlu)ut  his  kiu>WM»g  who  may  Ik*  the 
witiuvsst^s  tt^stifying  against  him  i»r  the  crin»e  with 
which  he  ischargtMl  During  the  plenary  (pteHiir^o), 
or  MtH'ond  stage,  all  tht^  proc»>»Mlings  »»f  the  suniimiry 
are  mado  known,  and  tlu^rrafter  i\\\  the  MnH'tHHlui^fM 
are  publu-.    the  accu.sed  enjoying;  tho  mimo  ri|;hta 
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which  are  ^laranteed  to  him  by  the  cominon  law. 
To  this  latter  statement  there  may  be  some  slight 
exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  act  that  bail  is  al- 
lowed in  only  a  few  specified  cases,  determined  by 
law,  and  never  when  the  person  may  upon  convic- 
tion be  liable  to  bodily  punishment.  It  would, 
however,  take  more  space  than  is  allowed  in  an 
article  of  this  character  to  state  1|ie  respective  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  systems,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
limit  myself  to  briefly  mentioning  the  principal 
differences  between  them. 

"  The  secret  proceedings  of  the  sumario  are  much 
criticised  in  the  United  States,  it  being  forgotten 
that  the  English  common  law  likewise  provides  a 
secret  proceeding  very  similar  to  the  sumario.  Be- 
fore any  one  is  indicted  in  this  country  the  case  is 
heard  secretly  hy  a  grand  jury,  a  body  composed 
of  persons  who,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  secretly 
designated.  The  grand  jury  listens  to  such  testimony 
as  is  offered,  or  as  it  may  deem  sufficient,  without 
permitting  the  accused  to  be  present  or  to  know 
what  transpires;  and  if  in  their  judgment  there 
should  be  sufficient  ground,  an  indictment  is  found, 
and  thereafter  the  public  trial  begins  before  the 
court.  It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  make  any 
general  statement  which  will  be  accurately  true 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  forty-five  commonwealths 
which  compose  this  country,  since,  as  is  well  known, 
each  of  them  has  its  own  legislation. 

'*  In  some  States,  as  in  New  York,  a  preliminary 
hearing  may  take  place  before  a  police  magistrate, 
who  has  in  some  petty  cases  power  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, release  the  accused,  or  hold  him  for  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury.  Sometimes,  however,  no 
arrest  is  made  until  an  indictment  has  been  found  by 
the  grand  jury,  or  in  cases  of  mi.sdemeanor  for  trial 
by  a  court  of  judges  if  the  defendant  waives  a  jury. 

*'  So  far,  therefore,  as  a  proceeding  under  one  sys- 
tem may  be  said  to  correspond  to  a  proceeding 
under  the  other,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fniiiiario,  in 
countries  where  the  RcJinan  law  prevails,  corre- 
sponds practically  to  a  grand  jury  indictment  in 
Anglo-Saxon  nations 

"  In  tlie  Latin  countries  testimony  is  taken  down 
in  writing,  and,  after  Ijeing  read  to  the  witness,  i^ 
signed  by  him  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  liis  state- 
ments have  been  correctly  recorded.  It  gives  a  de- 
gree of  certainty  to  the  correctness  of  the  testimony 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  stenographic  report  ; 
and  it  renders  it  imi)ossible  for  the  judge  or  ojiposing 
counsel  to  put  into  tin;  mouth  of  a  witness  language 
different  from  tliat  which  he  lias  actually  used." 

Seilor  Romero  concludes  with  the  following  very 
sagacious  observation. 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  Roman  system  of  juris- 
prudence by  Anglo-Saxon  judges,  lawyers  and  states- 
men hfiH  resnlt^'d  in  tlie  adoption  of  iriariy  features 
of  the  Roman  law,  and  a  careful  and  comi>arative 
Btndy  of  lx>th  HystemH  would  very  likely  lead  to  a 
coriflnsion  in  favor  of  an  eclectic  one,  which  would 
ocmbine  tlie  }>eHt  features  of  both." 


PRESIDENT  ANGELL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN. 

WE  are  reminded  by  Professor  M.  L.  D'Ooge, 
who  has  himself  served  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  manner  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  it  is  now  just  twenty- 
five  years  since  President  James  B.  Angell  assumed 
the  office  of  the  presidency  of  that  great  institution. 
President  Angell  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  the  class  of  1849.  For  two  years  he  studied 
and  traveled  in  Europe,  and  then  for  six  years  held 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  Brown.  After 
that  he  was  editor  for  six  years  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  one  of  the  ablest  papers  of  this  country. 
Then  for  five  years  he  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Such  was  the  valuable  preparation 
with  which  he  entered  upon  his  life  work  in  1871, 
when  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor  as  president  of  the 
State  University  of  Michigan.  The  broad  and  wise 
administration  of  President  Angell  has  made  the 
University  of  Michigan  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  world. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Upon  the  development  of  the  revenues  of  the 
university.  Professor  D'Ooge  says  (in  his  article  in 
the  Forum  for  July) :  "  Up  to  1873  the  university, 
aside  from  its  original  grant  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment, which  yielded  about  §38,000,  was  dependent 
for  its  resources  solely  upon  special  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature  and  upon  the  fees  of  stu- 
dents. But  in  the  year  just  named  the  legislature 
voted  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  tax,  which  produced 
$31,000  the  first  year.  In  1874  the  total  income  of 
the  university  was  $145,209,  of  v.rliich  120.210  came 
from  the  fees  of  students.  The  legislature  had  still 
to  provide  for  special  objects,  particularly  for  new 
buildings.  In  order  to  secure  permanence  of  policy 
aad  definiteness  of  plan  running  through  a  series  of 
years,  it  was  essential  that  the  university  should 
have  a  fixed  and  definite  income,  which  could  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  plans  for  future  development. 
This  plea  was  made  so  effective  that  in  1893  the 
legislature  increased  its  fixed  appropriation  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill,  which  yields  at 
present  an  income  of  about  $188,000  per  annum.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  income  of  the  university 
was  §440, 140,  of  which  $141,888  came  from  students' 
fees. 

"  The  expenditures  of  the  university  have  kei)t 
fully  abreast  of  its  income,  and  this  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  noted  that,  as  compared  with  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from 
1,200  to  3,000;  the  university  has  added  four  new 
departments  to  its  organization,  and  has  increased 
its  staff  of  instruction  nearly  fivefold.  That  during 
this  ixjriod  tlu;  gifts  to  the  university  have  been  so 
small  has  doul»tl(5ss  been  largely  duo  to  a  widcsly 
prevailing  o])ini(m  that  the  State  is  bound  to  care 
for  its  own,  and  that  tlnfrefore  to  give  endovviiicjit 
to  the  university  is  simply  to  make  benefactions  to 
theStatfi." 
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SOME  DISTINCTIVE   FEA.TURES. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  various  features  in 
the  work  and  administration  of  the  university,  pro- 
nouncing co-education  an  unqualified  success,  and 
approving  heartily  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  grad- 
uates of  the  approved  high  schools  and  secondary 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enter  the  uni- 
versity without  examination.  Many  years  ago,  also, 
the  university  adopted  the  so-called  credit  sj^stem 
of  graduation ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  uniform 
four  years'  j^lan  of  undergraduate  study,  certain 
amounts  of  elective  work  are  required,  and  the 
student  receives  his  degree  when  he  has  completed 
his  work.  Thus  the  very  brightest  students  are  able 
to  graduate  in  tliree  years,  while  a  considerable 
number,  who  do  not  take  their  degree  until  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  are  able,  nevertheless,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  double  registration  in  their  senior  year,  to 
gain  time  in  the  medical  or  law  departments  of  the 
university.  Under  this  scheme  a  student  who  is 
planning  to  take  a  professional  course  can  make 
some  of  his  professional  studies,  under  the  elective 
system,  count  for  work  toward  the  first  degree. 
Thus  in  various  directions  the  university  has 
enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness  while  keeping  up 
its  standard  of  scholarship. 

A    TRIBUTE  TO  DR.    ANGELL. 

Many  hundreds  of  President  Angell's  fellow-citi- 
zens will  heartily  agree  with  the  following  words  of 
tribute : 

"  How  skillfully  Mr.  Angell  has  avoided  friction, 
how  wisely  he  has  sought  to  win  public  confidence 
in  the  university,  how  tactfully  he  has  secured  its 
well  being  in  times  of  grave  crisis,  are  matters  of 
history  that  are  or  ought  to  be  known  to  every 
citizen  of  Michigan. 

' '  In  educational  circles  it  has  often  been  a  matter 
of  comment  that  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  been  remarkably  free  from  internal 
strife.  That  this  spirit  of  concord  and  peace  has  been 
greatly  fostered  by  the  genial  temper  and  tactful 
guidance  of  President  Angell  will  not  be  questioned. 

"  The'  reputation  of  Mr.  Angell  is  not  limited  by 
his  work  as  an  educator.  Three  times  during  the 
l)eriod  under  review  has  the  national  governnit'nt 
called  him  into  its  service.  First,  to  perform  the 
delicate  task  of  reconstructing  th(5  Burlingame 
treaty  with  China;  later,  as  commissioner  to  assist 
in  settling  the  fisheries  dispute  with  Canada  and 
Groat  Britain,  wliile  at  this  inonu'ut  lie  isu  niomber 
of  tlie  D«M»i)  Wat«irvvays  Commission  rtHt^ntly  ap- 
l)ointed  by  President  Cleveland.  His  knowledge  of 
thd  liistory  of  troatios  and  iiit(»rnatio>ial  law.  to- 
getlinr  with  liis  vvrll  known  sagacity  asudiploniatist. 
hav(»  made  his  counsels  in  all  international  alfairs 
invalnabh'. 

'•  It  is  giv«in  to  but  few  men  to  sorvo  .such  high 
interoHtH  for  mo  long  a  time.  He  who  lias  dont^  ho 
with  the  signal  muc('<ihh  and  loyal  d»*votion  that  havo 

(•}i;i  liiclrri/.nd     I  ho    bOl*vi<'«'    ••!'     I 'inMJdtMit      .\liurll    dt' 


serves  well  of  his  country,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  uni- 
versity to  the  State." 


SECRETARY  MORTON    ON    "THE  SCHOLAR  IN 

POLITICS." 
'"P'HE  college  commencement  season  of  1896  called 

i-       out  the  customary  flood  of  oratory  on  the  mis 
sion  of  the  scholar  in  politics.     One  of  the  more 
noteworthy  addresses   this  year  was  delivered  by 
Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Tennessee  University  at  Knox\'ille. 

As  the  essential  element  of  usefulness  to  be  de- 
veloped and  exercised  by  the  scholar  in  politics.  Mr. 
Morton  emphasized  moral  courage.  "  In  the  pres- 
ence of  frenzied  and  clamorous  ignorance  demand- 
ing that  government  shall  run  railroads,  telegraphs, 
farms,  and  warehouses,  or  confronted  by  combined 
and  arrogant  avarice,  commanding  that  taxes  shall 
be  laid  upon  all  to  make  incomes  for  a  feic,  the 
patriotic  scholar  must,  with  unruffled  equanimity 
and  unwavering  courage,  stand  firmly  defiant  in  de- 
fense of  the  limitations  of  powers  which  our  Con- 
stitution provides. 

"  And  though  a  majority  of  millions  declaim  for  a 
debased  circulating  medium,  and  declare  the  gov- 
ernment capable  of  creating  value  by  a  mere  fiat, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  the  rightly  educated 
citizen  to  firmly  stand  for  the  solid  and  established 
truth  that  governments  can  create  time  and  memory 
and  reason,  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
abolish  eternity  by  statute,  just  as  successfully  as 
they  can,  by  mere  edict,  create  a  coinage  which  the 
commerce  of  modern  civilization  will  accept  at  a 
mint  valuation  which  is  more  than  twice  its  com- 
modity valuation  in  the  very  country  which  emits 
it. 

''Only  educated  citizens  can  conserve  and  per- 
petuate this  republic.  The  scholars  in  American 
politics  are  the  peaceful  but  X)otent  guards  to  whom 
is  confided  the  continuance  of  cimstitutional  govern- 
ment, and  asserting  their  intellectual  indei)endence 
with  courage  they  will  prove  the  trust  wisely  im- 
posed and  triumphantly  accomplished." 


THE  EDUCATION    FIASCO. 
Belated  Opinions  on  the   Dead  Bill. 

AS  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  July  magazines 
w»^nt  to  pn».ss  befort*  ^Ir.  BaU\>ur  withdrew 
the  British  Education  bill,  but  many  of  thorn  publish 
articles  on  tlu^  subject,  from  which  wt>  make  the 
following  extracts: 

Maklngr  the   Best  of  It. 
The   NatUinal    lurifir   \n    its   editorials,    which, 
howevtir,  were  written  before  the  final  /attk^trttphtt 
took  idaitv  thus  »'ndoavt>rs  to  uuikt*  th»»  Uwt  excvi*t» 
which  it  can  for  the  loss  of  tho  hill 

"Sir  John  (Worst's  bill  is  a  prai.'neworthy  i*imce\w 
tit»n,  and  w»' should  lik»»  to  st»o  tho  !•    ".      "  '     l 

jod  iniiu  artof  Parliament,  but  it  m  i's* 
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with  too  many  subjects,  and  there  is  force  in  the 
criticism  that  the  assistance  allotted  to  the  voluntary- 
schools  is  by  no  means  generous.  In  this  respect  it 
is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Conservative  party, 
who  have  found  themselves  called  upon  to  risk  a 
great  parliamentary  position  in  order  to  support  a 
bill  teeming  with  ingenious  schemes  they  did  not 
particularly  want,  and  deficient  in  what  is  to  them 
a  paramount  question — aid  to  the  voluntary  schools. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  as  an  ardent  educationalist,  ap- 
proached the  matter  from  a  slightly  different  stand- 
point. He  is  zealous  to  preserve  definite  religious 
teaching,  but  he  is  at  least  as  anxious  to  continually 
raise  the  standard  of  secular  instruction,  and  to 
introduce  some  elasticity  into  what  has  become  too 
rigid  a  machine,  hence  the  proposed  establishment 
of  the  new  educational  authority,  the  raising  of  the 
age  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  poor  law  school 
provisions,  the  treatment  of  secondary  education, 
etc.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  how  the 
muddle  has  arisen,  more  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  although  the  Cabinet  is  of  unprecedented 
dimensions.  Sir  John  Gorst  is  outside  it.  This 
makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  protect  a  bill 
against  the  handiwork  of  ignorant  colleagues.  There 
is  no  need  to  become  hysterical  over  the  situation. ' ' 

What  Government  Should  Have  Done. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv  the  Bev.  Dr.  Horton, 
writing  confidently  before  any  suspicion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment defeat  had  dawned  upon  the  Nonconformist 
mind,  contributes  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
bill  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Doomed  School  Boards." 
As  the  bill  is  dead  it  is  not  worth  while  following 
him  into  the  discussion  of  its  demerits;  it  is  more 
important  to  note  what  Dr.  Horton  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  done.     He  says : 

"  Our  educational  system  is  far  from  perfect. 
Compared  with  the  best  systems  on  the  Continent,  or 
with  the  systems  in  the  best  States  of  the  American 
Union,  we  are  still  lagging  behind.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  strong  and  broad-minded  measure 
which  should  remove  tiie  objectionable  features  of 
the  board  schools,  the  pressure  of  the  examinati(m 
system,  the  niggardline.ss  of  unenlightened  boards, 
the  mischievous  intrusion  of  religious  controversy 
into  boards  which  have  all  they  can  do  to  attend  to 
their  educational  duties;  a  measure  whicli  should 
make  the  board  school  system  at  its  Ijest  univerf^al 
throughout  the  country;  a  measure  wliicli  slionld 
reward  and  encourage  tlie  efficient  schools;  a  meas- 
ure which  should  sernirf;  })etter  teacliers  and  remove 
the  religious  tests  of  the  training  collegers;  a  measure 
wliich  should  create  a  system  of  secondary  scliools 
on  tlie  model  of  those  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  best  American  States." 

Mr.  Dljff^le's    Last  Word. 

Mr.  Diggle,  chairman  of  thr;  TiOmlou  School 
n^;ard,  replies  in  the  (UinlcitijKtrdry  /innciv  for  July 
to  f*rirjrii>al  p-airbaini.  He  'levfjtes  himself  cliiefly 
U)  the  def^mse  of  claiiHe  27.     His  article  was  written 


before  the  throat  of  the  bill  had  been  cut,  and  this 
is  his  description  of  the  defunct  measure : 

"  The  Education  bill  is  throughout  designed,  as 
its  provisions  prove,  to  preserve  the  function  of 
neutrality,  while  it  abolishes,  to  some  extent,  those 
of  inconsistency  and  inequity.  The  more  the  bill  is 
subjected  to  discussion  the  more  fully  it  will  appear 
that  this  policy  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
agitation  of  which  the  composite  and  non-party 
parliamentary  majority  is  the  present  outcome  is  not 
likely  to  be  ended  until  two  principles  have  been 
fully  acknowledged  in  our  statute  law  1,  That 
every  public  elementary  school  is  entitled  to  public 
assistance  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  and  excel- 
lence of  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  it ;  and 
2,  that  every  deserving  parent  shall  have  at  the 
hands  of  the  sta,te  the  same  rights,  and  the  same 
assistance,  in  the  religious  education  of  his  child 
that  the  undeserving  parent  now  enjoys.  It  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  article  to  say 
anything  of  the  machinery  of  educational  adminis- 
tration proposed  in  the  bill.  I  have  said  elsewhere 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  in  its 
passage  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
undoubtedly  be  amended." 


THE  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  POLICY. 
What  the  New  Bill  Must  Secure. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  indicates  in  the  New 
Revieic  the  policy  which  he  commends  as  the 
objective  of  the  forthcoming  autumn  campaign  in 
England  on  the  education  question.  The  withdrawal 
of  this  year's  bill,  and  the  promise  of  a  new  bill, 
seem  to  give  him  pleasure.  "  The  gain  will  be  all 
on  the  side  of  civil  equalities  and  religious  liberty." 
Six  months  are  needed  to  convert  the  country  com- 
pletely to  rate-aid  for  voluntary  schools  without 
impairing  their  right  to  appoint  their  own  teach- 
ers. The  Cardinal  compares  the  bills  of  1870  and 
1890,  and  finds  that  while  the  bill  of  1870  was 
inimical  to  Christian  liberty  and  offered  the  people 
a  choice  between  a  new  religion  and  no  religion,  the 
bill  of  189G  represented  ai)opular  reaction  from  the 
anti-Christian  features  of  the  bill  of  1870,  and 
pointed  to  a  recognition  of  the  rights  and  necessity 
of  voluntary  schools  as  well  as  of  parental  rights. 
It  failed  because  it  did  not  gt)  far  enough.  It  satis- 
fied nobody.  The  principle  of  rate  aid  does  not,  the 
Cardinal  argues  against  Bishop  Temple,  place 
voluntary  schools  on  any  "slippery  slope,"  any 
dang(!r  ])eing  swept  away  by  the  suggestion  of 
boards  of  federated  schools. 

THK    FICIJKKATICI)    ]{()AR1). 

His  Eminence  goes  on  to  state  "  how  this  might 
work:  " 

"  (a)  The  voluntary  schools  in  a  district  or  county 
would  federate  according  to  denoiriinations;  (h)  to 
th(!  fjMlcratcd  boanl,  (jhjctc^l  by  the  manager's  of 
the  schools,  would  b(»  added  a  niimb(»r  of  noiuiimes 
of  the  i)ublic  education  ^authority;  (c)  to  this  board 
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would  be  assigned  powers,  sanitary,  financial,  and 
educational,  over  all  the  federated  schools.  It  would 
dispense  and  follow  the  special  treasury  grant  and 
the  rate  aid;  ((?)  superior  to  this  board  would  be  the 
local  education  authority,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  finally  the  education  department  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  with  supreme  jurisdiction;  (e)  the  right  to 
appoint  the  school  teachers  and  to  regulate  the 
religious  instruction  should  be  guaranteed  to  the 
trustees  or  managers  of  the  individual  school  by 
statute." 

RELIGIOUS  STABILITY   AND    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

There  would  thus  be  secured  in  the  Cardinal's 
judgment : 

''1.  Tiie  religious  character  of  the  schools  guar- 
anteed to  the  trustees  or  local  managers;  2,  an 
improved  educational  character  secured  to  all  the 
federated  schools  by  the  supervisory  powers  in- 
vested in  the  federated  board ;  3.  the  financial  and 
all  the  other  interests  of  the  districts  watched  over 
by  ratepayers'  representatives  on  this  board,  and 
still  further  by  the  public  local  authority,  which 
would  see  that  all  the  schools  in  the  district  are  up 
to  date;  4,  finally,  justice  and  fair  play  may  be 
counted  upon,  by  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  strong 
central  authority  of  the  education  department. ' ' 

His  Eminence  would  have  supported  clause  27,  in 
spite  of  its  manifold  imperfections,  and  was  encour- 
aged in  this  resolution  by  the  united  opposition  the 
clause  encountered  from  atheists,  agnostics  and 
secularists : 

"But  what  of  the  Nonconformists?  Having 
given  up  denominational  education  the  Noncon- 
formists are  like  the  foxes  who  had  lost  their  tails. 
Their  opposition  will  die  out  when  they  find  that 
we  are  not  to  be  persuaded  to  cut  off  our  denomina- 
tional tails,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  we  mean  no  harm 
either  to  Nonconformist  or  school  boards." 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which  Catholics 
must  fight  for  next  autumn  to  secure  their  adoption 
in  legislation  next  spring. 


RUSSIA,  PERSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  the  first  place 
is  devoted  to  an  article  on  the  future  of  Persia. 
Sir  Lepel  holds  strong  views  on  the  subject.  He  is 
very  ferocious  in  his  condenmation  of  thwe  who, 
})elieving  that  Persia  is  moribund,  suggt^st  that  wo 
cannot  do  better  than  agree  to  partition  the  country 
with  Russia.  Sn^li  a  i)()li(^y,  he  declares,  would  be 
in  tlui  last  d(igree  discreditable  to  England.  Tht) 
partition  of  Persia  would  be  a  crime  rivaling  that 
of  t\u)  partition  of  Poland,  vvliicU  may  bo  ho.  but 
then)  is  a  great  dnal  to  bn  said  in  favor  of  thn  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  ami  states  whi(;h  cannot  govern 
thomH(»lveH  all  go  one  road. 

IK   RIISHIA    HiaZKl)  TKIIKltAN  ? 

Sir  Lnpcl  thinks   that  the   position  of   lOnglund   in 
Porsia  is  hotter  now  thun  it  has  ever  been,  nor  does 


he  by  any  means  agree  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Russia  could  annex  Persia  whenever  she  chose. 
He  says: 

"It  is  obvious  that  if  Russia  were  to  move  her 
armies  into  Persia  she  could  occupy  Teheran  and  the 
northern  provinces  without  serious  opposition.  The 
Persian  army,  as  we  experienced  in  1857,  is  neither 
numerous,  well  armed  nor  disciplined,  and  England 
would  certainly  not  send  troops  so  far  from  their 
base.  But  there  are  many  considerations  which 
make  it  unlikely  that  Russia  will  take  such  a  step. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  probably  entail  war  with 
England,  who  could  command  the  Gulf,  the  more 
important  trade  routes  and  the  southern  provinces. 
So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  having  full  command 
of  the  Caspian  and  an  excellent  road  from  Resht  to 
the  capital,  such  an  occupation  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  her  trade  and  would  be  more  costly  than 
it  was  worth ;  while  her  road  to  the  open  sea  would 
be  more  effectually  blocked  than  ever.  In  the  second 
place,  the  industrial  development  of  Persia,  which, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  opposition  from  cor- 
rupt officials  and  fanatical  priests,  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  has  raised  a 
moral  barrier  against  Russian  ambition." 

Our  true  policy,  he  maintains,  is  to  hold  our  own, 
and  improve  our  position  by  carrying  out  the  enter- 
prise to  which  the  Imperial  Bank  is  already  commit- 
ted.    He  says : 

"  England,  whose  name,  whatever  her  enemies 
may  say,  stands  as  a  synonym  for  honor  and  good 
faith  throughout  the  East,  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
counsels  of  filibusters,  and  will  honestly  endeavor  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Persia. 

SUPPORT  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  — 

He  belie\  es  in  the  Grand  Vizier,  of  whom  he  speaks 
as  follows : 

"  The  Prime  Minister,  Mirza  Ali  Asghar  Khan,  is 
well  known  to  European  statesmen,  as  he  accom- 
panied the  Shah  during  his  tour  in  1859.  He  is  now 
about  40  years  of  age.  and  is  a  man  of  great  resource, 
courage  and  ability.  He  has  maintained  his  ix)ei- 
tion  by  the  force  of  his  high  personal  (iualitiee<.  and 
is  favorably  regarded  by  all  the  foreign  legations 
at  Teheran.  He  is  sincerely  anxiou.s  for  the  peaceful 
development  of  Persia,  and  has  given  constant  sup- 
p(wt  to  all  serious  enteri)rises  which  he  believed 
would  further  that  object." 

— AND  M.\KE  ROADS. 

The  chief  dut;^  which  we  neglect,  according  to  Sir 
L«>l)el  (Iriffln.  is  the  conipletitwi  of  th*^  nuul  which 
leads  from  tht*  soutkern  port  to  tWe  capital: 

"  England  must  not  mnit  to  oouMtnict.  as  sjuHnlily 
UH  ]^os.sihh^  tiit<  trunk  road  from  tht»  swutht»rn  \H»rt8 
to  Ti»htu-an,  tht*  cr»nces.Mioii  for  which  is  still  with  tht» 
Imptuial  hank,  and  the  exteusiou  ot  which  f i>r » 
fwrtht^r  twrni  of  ton  yt^ars  wa.s  mw  ot  tht<  hi.s<  otllciMl 
iuts  t)f  the  hito  Shiih.  The  hank  ha.s  already  ?«|K»i»t 
a  large  sum  of  money  ou  the  uortLeru»«i'lion  of  tkU 
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road.  But  British  commerce  with  Persia,  which  is 
large  and  increasing,  imperatively  demands  the 
road,  and  seeing  that  it  is  from  the  south  that  En- 
glish and  Indian  goods  enter  Persia,  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  its  construction  was  commenced  from  the 
Teheran  instead  of  the  Ahwaz  terminus,  where  every 
mile  of  road  would  have  been  at  once  remunerative. 
When  the  scheme  is  placed  before  the  public  it  must 
propose  to  commence  from  the  south,  working 
gradually  northward  to  the  rich  districts  of  Rama- 
dan and  Isfahan,  and  the  road  should  at  first  be  of  a 
simple  character,  without  expensive  works  and 
bridges,  to  facilitate  and  develop  the  local  traffic. 
As  commerce  increases  it  may  be  gradually  improved 
into  an  excellent  cart  road.  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  when  Minister  at  Teheran,  was  very  anxious 
to  see  this  work  carried  out,  without  which  the 
trade  of  Persia  will  inevitably  travel  by  the  new 
German  and  Russian  roads,  and  the  loss  to  British 
commerce  will  be  incalculable." 

One  of  the  last  things  which  the  late  Shah  did 
before  his  assassination  was  to  extend  the  concession 
for  making  the  road  for  ten  years.  Seeing  that  the 
Persian  government  had  bound  itself  to  Russia 
to  make  ho  railroads  until  1900,  we  probably  cannot 
do  better  than  push  forward  the  construction  of  a 
road  which  four  years  hence  could  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  light  railway. 


"THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  RUSSIA." 

THAT  is  how  BJackirood  describes  the  present 
international  situation.  The  political  articles 
in  this  month's  magazine  are  divided  between  a 
vehement  horror  of  Liberal  obstruction  at  home 
and  of  Russian  ascendency  abroad.  Opijosition  in 
Parliament  has  become  simply  obs*:ructi(}ii.  It  was 
the  obstruction  of  the  Lil)erals  which  killed  the 
Education  IjIU,  and  therefore  Mr.  Balfour  must  re- 
nounce all  scruples  about  using  the  closure  as  reso- 
lutely and  r^ystematirally  as  obstruction  is  used. 
But  the  strength  of  tra(?itional  Toryism  comes  out 
most  fully  in  the  Russophobia  of  the  concluding 
j)ol«tical  survey.  "  Peace  or  war,  Russian  aggnjssion 
never  stands  still."  *' There  is  no  end  to  Russian 
ambition."  Ru-ssian  extension  is  due  to  "  nothing, 
after  all,  but  the  genuine  earth  hunger,  the  lust  of 
unlimited  dominion. " 

"THE    AltlJlTHK    OF   THH    WoRIJx  " 

*'  Russia  has  been  hung^riTig  and  thirsting  for  tlie 
wliole  earth  ever  since  Russia  was." 

*•  All  the  sheav(;s  are  coming  hmiie  tog(jther.  If 
it  is  a  port  that  Is  wanted,  Russia  has  now  the  choice 
of  h}ilf  a  dozen.  If  it  is  territory,  there  are  several 
d'rsiralilfe  empires  waiting  t/>  be  rarved  np.  If  it  is 
universal  hr-gfinony,  it  is  liers.  Russia  is  tin;  arbiter 
of  the  world.  TJi'e  powers  that  are  collectively  in 
]f',fnr,u(;  against  her  an;  individually  as  (h-sperately 
anxiouH  for  tlieir  tin  Trmg  sis  are  k'T  (Wrcct  dr-pcnfl- 
♦mtH  and  allieH.    Siu-li  as   have  i(if>Ht   reasow  to  dccud 


her,  and  as  command  the  force  which  might  throw 
her  back,  are  silent  and  bewildered.  From  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other  she  has  established  a  kind 
of  divine  right  ....  And,  however  the  advo- 
cates of  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  may  delude 
themselves  or  othei"s  in  London,  there  is  no  delusion 
in  St.  Petersburg.  '  Hostility  to  England  is  the 
alphabet  of  Russian  policy,'  says  the  forward 
school." 

IN   ABYSSINIA. 

This  dominance  of  Russia  began  with  the  French 
alliance.  She  pushed  it  further  on  the  strength  of 
Anglo-  German  estrangement  over  South  Africa.  She 
drew  to  Germany,  and  put  the  screw  on  Italy.  She 
nearly  broke  up  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  here  she 
received  a  check.  Possibly  the  Kaiser  shrank  from 
joining  France  and  Russia,  and  urged  Italy  against 
Russian  influence  to  hold  to  her  African  policy. 
Italy  asked  and  received  from  England  the  counter- 
movement  on  Kassala.  "  The  Triple  Alliance,  in 
short,  was  set  on  his  legs  again  by  Lord  Salisbury." 
Nevertheless  Russia  has  found  in  Abyssinia  a  thumb- 
screw to  twist  on  Italy  and  also  on  English  suprem- 
acy in  Egypt. 

IN  TURKEY. 

Turkey,  which  can  understand  gunpowder  or 
bribery,  has  only  had  nagging  from  England,  but 
has  been  bought  up  by  Russia.  "  One  of  her  first 
purchases  "  was  Ghazi  Osman,  the  hero  of  Plevna. 

"It  is  perhaps  excusable  that  Sir  Philip  Currie, 
new  to  his  plaee  and  conditions,  should  have  under- 
rated, as  he  did,  tbe  astuteness  of  M.  de  Nelidoff, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  unfortunate.  '  I  can  do  what 
I  like  with  that  man, '  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
the  prince  of  diplomatists;  after  which  the  man 
naturally  did  what  he  liked  with  Sir  Philip.  How 
completely  Great  Britain  was  befooled  we  did  not 
know  till  the  blue-books  made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
dismal  muddle." 

As  a  consecpience,  "  the  centuries  of  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  are  over,  and  Oonstantinople  wants  only 
the  reconsecration  of  St.  Sophia  to  be  Russian  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact." 

IN   PERSIA    AND   CHINA. 

Teheran  is  In^ld  by  troo[)s  called  Cossacks  and 
officered  by  Russians.  Russians  dictate  Persian 
policy.  Northern  Persia  is  to  be  declared  Russian 
wlxm  Russia  wills.  The  death  of  the  late  Shah  hap 
peiKHl  convenicmtly  for  Russia,  as  the  new  Shah  is 
young,  weak,  pro-Ret^sian.  China  too  "  has  found 
lier  asylum  in  Russia's  hospitable  bosom. "  Russia 
hf)lds  every  card  in  Pekin.  In  spite  of  Japan's 
victories,  Russia  wields  what  is  practically  a  protec- 
torate over  C>)roa. 

"  So  vast  is  the  inheritance  into  which  Ni(Uiolas 
II.  has  entered.  If  his  direct  and  recognized  power  is 
tr<nn«!ndous  almost  Ix^yond  human  coni])reh(MiMion, 
how  iMuch  more  treunnidous  is  his  unacknovv 'hMJged 
sui)remacy  over  all    the  peoples    that  encirclo  his 
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frontiers  !    It  needs  only  a  word  from  him  to  call  up 
convulsions  that  may  change  the  face  of  the  earth." 

A  BELLICOSE    "PACIFIC"   POLICY. 

The  direction  of  change  is  probably  toward  China 
and  the  far  East.  The  world,  which  has  been 
Mediterranean,  then  Atlantic,  is  now  entering  on 
its  Pacific  phase.  And  Russia  has  an  eye  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific : 

"  The  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  are 
too  big  ever  to  agree  for  any  time.  "We  believe  that 
to  our  race  will  fall  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the 
world;  Russia  believes  exactly  the  same  of  herself. 
Sooner  or  later  the  two  ambitions  must  collide,  and 
we  had  better  be  making  ready  for  that  great  day  at 
once.  To  allow  Russia  to  absorb  all  possible  strength 
before  the  conflict  is  to  put  a  premium  on  defeat 
and  ruin, 

"  What,  then,  do  we  want  ?  We  want  above  all  a 
new  Eastern  policy  and  a  definite  one — such  a  policy 
as  is  pigeon- holed  in  the  bureau  of  St.  Petersburg, 
We  have  cast  China  overboard;  we  might  ballast 
the  ship  with  Japan." 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  her.  In  short, 
"  it  should  be  the  single-minded  aim  of  British 
policy  to  strip  the  young  Emperor  of  his  gorgeous 
vassals  and  add  them  to  the  retinue  ot  the  Queen, 
which  cannot  be  done  except  by  plain  dealing  and 
plain  speaking,  and  the  manifest  resolution  to  follow 
words  with  blows.  Otherwise  there  may  be  those 
alive  to- day  who  will  see  the  grandson  of  Nicholas 
II.  saluted  in  the  Kremlin  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  the  tributary  Princes  of  Rajputana  and  the 
Deccan. 


MENELIK  IN  HIS  EMPIRE. 

KING  MENELIK,  the  victor  of  Adowa,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  readable  article  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  proved 
himself  a  formidable  foe,  and  his  French  biographer, 
M.  Maindron,  describes  him  in  pleasing  colors  as  a 
great  sovereign  worthy  of  respect  both  when  his 
character  and  his  conduct  are  considered. 

Menelik  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  on  4th 
November,  1889.  He  succeeded  Johannes,  who  was 
killed  when  fighting  the  Dervishes  in  the  March  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  last  seven  years  he  may  be 
said  to  have  really  built  up  his  empire,  for  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  even  his  right  to  tlie  throne 
was  disputed.  It  is  (juite  a  mistake,  says  the  French 
historian,  to  regard  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  as  a  sav- 
age and  uncivilized  country.  The  empire  is  mado 
up  of  small  kingdoms  ;  the  major  portion  of  the 
population  profess  tlio  Christian  religion,  and  ac- 
(•♦'|)t  as  divine  tlieir  feudal  cnnstitiition,  whicli 
HiroMgly  res<»iiibles  that  wliich  obtained  in  Europe 
during  tlio  Middln  Ages.  T\ui  .savug**  Abyssinian  is 
a  fariMor  rathor  than  a  inen^hant.  Ho  is  cwiiragtHnis. 
just  and  strong-minded.  hoIht,  enduring,  and  pos- 
Mesmjd  of  all  those  (((lalitios  which  make  a  g()o«l 
Holdiur. 


A  SON   OF  SOLOMON. 

King  Menelik  claims  to  be  descended  from  a  son 
of  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  he 
has  shown  not  a  little  of  the  wisdom  attributed  to 
his  illustrious  ancestor.  Under  his  rule  Abyssinia 
bids  fair  to  become  a  powerful  and  well  ordered  na- 
tion, governed,  as  we  have  said  before,  on  a  strictly 
feudal  system.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  the 
great  estates  are  held  directly  from  the  crown,  and 
the  owners  give  in  exchange  for  their  land  each 
year  so  many  men  or  goods  in  kind. 

Money  transactions  are  rare,  and  the  law  of  ex- 
change reigns  supreme.  Every  province  is  gov- 
erned by  a  "Ras" — chief,  or  prince — and  the  affairs 
of  each  small  town  or  village  are  administered  by  a 
kind  of  council  of  old  men.  Every  yard  of  land  pays 
a  tax  to  the  state,  and  this  tax  not  unfrequently 
takes  the  form  of  military  service.  The  represent- 
ative of  the  government  is  also  local  magistrate, 
and,  on  the  whole,  justice  is  very  fairly  adminis- 
tered ;  there  is  in  each  case  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Till  the  accession  of 
King  Menelik  many  of  the  Abyssinian  laws  con- 
demned evil  doers  to  terrible  forms  of  punishment. 
A  murderer  was  given  over  to  the  relations  of  his 
victim  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  kill 
him.  The  present  Emperor  has  modified  some  of 
these  mediaeval  laws.  Each  trial  is  conducted  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  and  when  a  professional  ad- 
vocate or  barrister  cannot  be  found  a  number  of 
amateur  defenders  are  always  ready  to  take  his 
place. 

HIS   ARMY. 

The  army  which  routed  the  Italians  is  largely 
composed  of  volunteers  recruited  from  among  the 
peasantry.  In  addition  to  everything  being  found 
—  clothing,  living,  and  traveling  expenses— each 
soldier  is  given  a  small  regular  pay.  The  regiments 
are  not  lodged  in  barracks,  but  a  certain  number  of 
men  are  billeted  on  each  village,  the  expenses  of 
their  keep  being  considered  in  the  local  taxation. 
The  whole  army,  including  regulars,  volunteers  and 
militia,  counts  something  like  a  half  million  of  men. 
The  militia  are  only  called  out  when  there  is  press- 
ing need  ;  they  possess  no  regular  arms,  but  will 
answer  the  roll  call  bearing  old  guns,  swonls.  aiul 
the  national  weapon,  a  javelin.  They  are  very  re- 
d«)ubtable  at  close  ([uarters.  and  are  siiid  to  make 
the  fim^st  charges  of  any  army  in  the  worUl.  The 
Abyssinian  soldier  possesses  singular  iK>wers  of  eu- 
diiranctv  For  whole  months  together  he  will  live 
on  a  few  hands  fill  of  tlour  and  tlried  p«»as.  aiul  t»-n 
thousand  Abyssinians  will  exist  for  a  whole  year  on 
foo«l  that  would  disabh^  the  same  numlkT  of  Ku 
roptsins  in  thrtv  months. 

Ills  curKrii. 

The  Church  and  ihrical  party  play  u  very  im|H>r' 
tant  part  in  Abys.sinia,  but  it  must  Ih«  ailiuitted  that 
tho  iiulivi<lul  »'C(l»»siji.stics  are  ignorant  and  ilhter 
iit»v     l''ortimat»'ly  for  their  prtwtige  their  (tarinhum 
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ers  are  extremely  superstitious  and  apathetic  where 
religious  matters  are  in  question.  Their  head 
Bishop,  the  "  Abouna,"  is  the  guardian  of  Abyssin- 
ian orthodoxy.  In  the  fourth  century  Athanasius 
sent  his  Apostle  Frumentius  to  evangelize  Abys- 
sinia, and  he  besought  him  always  to  choose  his 
Bishop  at  Alexandria.  This  strange  order  has  been 
faithfully  observed,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  "  Abouna  "  is  always  a  stranger  to  his 
flock,  and  is  generally  chosen  from  out  of  some 
Egyptian  monastery,  being  sent  to  Ethiopia  before 
he  has  even  had  time  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country  where  he  is  to  spiritiially  reign.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  he  has  as  coadjutor  the 
"  Etcheguieh,"  a  Bishop  who  has  the  advantage  of 
being  himself  an  Abyssinian,  and  whose  power  is 
more  or  less  absolute  over  the  great  world  of  con- 
vents and  monasteries  with  which  the  country  is 
studded. 

HIS  USE  OF  EUROPEANS. 

Abyssinia  possesses  a  strong  provincial  aristocracy, 
which  has  remained  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
Emperor,  but  Menelik  has  known  how  to  bind  to- 
gether these  varying  elements,  and  his  military  suc- 
cesses have  greatly  consolidated  his  position. 

The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  is  not  only  the  chief 
military  commander,  but  also  the  chief  magistrate 
and  chief  financier  of  his  Empire.  Curiously  enough, 
all  the  money  used  in  Abyssinia  is  minted  either  in 
Austria  or  in  Italy,  France  supplying  the  Abyssin- 
ian Post  Office  with  its  stamps.  Menelik  is  sin- 
gularly liberal  and  temperate  in  his  religious  views, 
and  has  always  respected  liberty  of  conscience. 
Ah»yssinia  must  be  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  niis- 
eionaries,  for  the  Emx)eror  considers  them  precursors 
of  civilization,  and  so  encourages  their  presence  in 
his  kingdom.  When  he  is  not  engaged  in  a  royal 
progress  Menelik  inhabits  a  beatiful  palace  near  his 
capitol  of  Entotto.  "  Adissababa  "  is  the  Windsor 
of  Abyssinia,  and  t];iere  dwell  the  royal  family  and 
the  court.  Menelil^'has  two  daughters,  married  to 
the  two  chief  provincial  governors.  His  heir  is  his 
grandson,  a  lad  of  twelve,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Wassen  Begged. 


HOW  STANDS  HOME  RULE  NOW? 
John   Bright's  Suggestion   Revived. 

AN  anonymous  writer  in  the  (Jonternpordry  lie- 
vieio  for  July,  seeing  that  the  case  ot  Home 
Rule  is  not  i)roHpering  j^articularly  at  i)reHent,  sug- 
gests that  the  Unionists  could  not  do  better  than  pro- 
poHe  to  adopt  Mr.  Briglit's  suggestive  alternative 
Hlightly  altered.  It  may  be  reirieniberf;d  tliat,  when 
confronted  with  thellr^nie  Rule  bill,  Mr.  Bright  did 
not  merely  r;ontent  hiiriself  with  denouncing  Mr. 
OladsUme's  bill,  but  he  maintained  tiiat  tlie  true 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  send  all  Irish  legis 
lation  into  an  IriHli  ry>inniittee.  "  He  suggfjnted 
that  Irish  le-gislation  might  >)e  bn>ught  irito  har- 
mony with    Irish    needs  and    Irish  opinion   by  the 


simple  expedient  of  passing  all  bills  through  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Irish  members.  There  would  be  no  sepa- 
rate Parliament." 

His  scheme  met  with  scant  favor  at  the  time,  and 
it  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  a  final  state- 
ment of  the  question  by  the  home  rulers  to-day; 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Contemporary 
thinks  that  it  may  be  accepted  in  default  of  any- 
thing better  if  it  were  slightly  amended.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  : 

*'  It  is  not  enough  to  hand  over  the  settlement  of 
Irish  bills  to  the  Irish  members  if  those  members 
do  not  truly  and  faithfully  represent  the  views 
and  desires  of  the  Irish  electors.  Herein  lies  the 
weakness  of  Mr.  Bright's  plan.  It  does  not  touch 
the  fundamental  difficulty — namely,  of  working  rep- 
resentative government  under  conditions  suitable  to 
England,  but  far  from  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland. 

**  To  meet  the  difficulty  thus  pointed  c^ut,  the  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Bright's  plan  are  not  without  a  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the 
Irish  members  might  meet  in  Dublin  to  consider 
Irish  bills,  and  that  if  this  were  done,  the  burden  of 
attendance  in  Westminster  might  be  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Irish  members  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  in  Westminster  during  the  stage  of 
third  readings  of  Irish  bills,  but  that  business  might 
be  disposed  of  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  after 
that  most  of  them  might  leave.  The  Irish  elector 
would  readily  forgive  a  lax  attention  on  Imperial 
business  in  which  he  takes  no  great  interest  if  his 
member  was  diligent  in  attending  to  Irish  business 
in  Dublin.  This  suggestion,  although  it  goes  beyond 
Mr.  Bright's  speech,  does  not  raise  any  question  of 
principle,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  detail. 

"  That  the  sitting  of  the  Irish  members  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year  from  the  parliamentary 
session  would  gratify  Irish  national  sentiment  is  no 
drawback  to  the  more  prosaic  utilitarian  benefits  to 
be  gained.  Whether  even  with  this  additional  con- 
cession Mr.  Bright's  plans  should  be  thought  worthy 
of  a  trial  ])y  the  Irish  members  is  a  question  to 
which  they  and  they  alone  can  give  an  answer.  If 
the  subject  should  be  brought  before  them  in  a 
practical  way,  it  may  safely  bo  said  they  will  not 
come  to  a  decision  without  very  serious  and  im- 
partial consid(!rati<m. " 

The  writer  in  the  Contemporary  is  somewhat  san- 
guine. He  believes  that  there  would  be  no  great 
objection  takcni  to  the  scheme  by  ministers.  What 
is  wanted,  therefore,  is  some  one  to  take  the  initi- 
ative.    He  says  : 

"  The  situation  is  one  where  the  enterprise  of  a 
I)rivate  mem])er,  in  secjuring  a  Tu<^sday  or  Friday 
(;vening,  miglit  precipitate  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. During  the  present  session  no  opportunity  is. 
lik(;ly  to  arise  ;  Init  a  small  band  of  members  might 
securer  an  evening  early  in  the  n(^xt  Hiission.  l*]v<u'y 
section  of  the  House,  if  the  vote  could  b(t  taken  by 
]);i.llot,    would    ])robably   show   a    favomblo   r(^Hult  ; 
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but  each  section  has  its  own  elements  of  pride  and 
prejudice  to  overcome.  The  student  of  political 
science  will  regret  if  the  opportunity  should  forever 
jKiss  away  of  trying  an  experiment  charged  with  so 
many  elements  of  hopefulness." 


JOHN  MORLEY  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

I^'HE  Woman  at  Home  publishes  an  article  adorned 
with  half  a  dozen  portraits  of  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley.  There  is  not  very  much  that  is  new  in  the 
article,  but  the  following  passages  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Of  Mr.  Morley's  success  there  is  no  doubt.  Not 
only  did  he  acquire  strength  as  a  debater,  and  not 
only  did  his  platform  speeches  powerfully  impress 
the  electorate,  but  by  his  wide  political  knowledge, 
his  high  character  and  the  honesty  of  his  convic- 
tions, he  attained  an  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons equaled  by  only  a  few  experienced  statesmen. 
His  intimacy  with  Mr  Gladstone  grew  into  a  touch- 
ing friendship.  Whoever  faltered  on  the  Home 
Hule  path — and  there  were  several  who  looked  wist- 
fully back — these  two  went  steadily  and  undoubt- 
ingly  forward.  In  the  six  years  of  Unionist  ad- 
ministration which  followed  Mr.  Morley's  brief 
*  intoxication  '  of  office  they  frequently  took  coun- 
sel together,  keeping  alive  in  each  other  the  flame 
of  Home  Rule,  and  fiercely  attacking  Mr.  Balfour's 
policy  of  '  thorough  '  ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
turned to  power  for  the  lajt  time,  it  was  on  Mr. 
Morley  that  he  chiefly  relied. 

"  Mr.  Morley  may  seldom  feel  '  the  remorse  of  the 
bookman  impeded  by  affairs  ; '  yet  the  habits  of  the 
study  are  tenacious.  He  is  scarcely  agile  or  nimble 
enough  for  debate.  Nor  does  he  possess  the  in- 
stincts of  the  parliamentary  tactician.  Probably  he 
never  spent  five  consecutive  minutes  in  tlie  lobby. 
Wlien  passing  through  that  paradise  of  idlers  and 
intriguers,  he  looks  with  terror  at  the  journalists, 
and  replies  merely  by  a  salutation  of  the  eyebrows 
to  the  friend  who  mutely  solicits  a  chat.  He  de- 
clines to  regard  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  place  of 
recreation.  To  listen  and  think  and  contribute  to 
tlie  '  veracity  '  of  a  debate — that  is  his  conception  of 
parliamentary  duty. 

"  In  capacity  to  comprehend  the  modes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Morley  is  far  behind  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  and  his  want  of  touch 
with  the  average  member  reacts  upon  his  speeches. 
As  a  platform  orator  he  is  superior  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
but  he  is  greatly  his  inferior  as  a  parliamentary  de- 
bater. Only  on  rare  'Hicasions  does  ho  escape  a 
certain  literary  fastidiousness  and  self-consciousness. 
On  various  (xu-asions  he  has  Ixu'ii  (iU(»stion«'d  l>y 
iilcctors  as  to  his  religious  disbeliof.  ilo  rejei-ts 
what  h(»  calls  t\ui  ]>opular  ])elief  of  the  day.  At  the 
saiiK'  tiniH,  he  admits  that  nien  and  woiiuni  cannot 
b(5  happy  withoiih  religion.  It  is  eusy  to  a<-cept  his 
UHSuraiice  that  he  haw  never  \uHm  guilty  of  an  ir- 
reverent phrase,  and  it  is  known  that  in  morn  than 
one  cottKitry   honse  he  has   joined  in  family  W(»rMhip 


and  taken  part  in  the  singing  of  hymns.  His  sin- 
cerity is  beyond  question.  He  seeks  truth,  in  Pas- 
cal s  phrase,  with  many  sighs,  and  some  day  he 
may  get  beyond  Goethe's  psalm  of  life.  Meantime 
his  confession  of  faith  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of  Corin  : 
'  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear  ;  owe  no  man 
hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  with  my  harm.'  " 


THE  HOMES  OF  MR.  BALFOUR  AND  SIR  WILLIAM 

HARCOURT. 

Whittinghame  and  Malwood. 

MR.  FREDERICK  DOLMAN,  writing  in  Cas- 
seU's  Magazine  for  July,  describes  the  coimtry 
seats  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Balfour's  house  at  Whittinghame,  judging  by  the 
illustrations,  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  look  at. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  COUNTRY  SEAT. 

Mr.  Dolman  says : 

"  In  reality  it  was  built  in  the  plain,  simple  style 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland  early  in  this  century. 
But  shortly  after  coming  of  age  and  succeeding  to 
the  property,  Mr.  Balfour  made  various  changes  in 
the  building,  and,  with  Grecian  pillars  at  the 
entrances,  broad  bay  windows,  and  a  terrace  with 
ornamental  balustrade,  the  house  has  lost  all  its 
original  austerity. 

"  Mr.  Balfour's  home  has  the  charm  of  some  of 
the  prettiest  scenery  of  the  south  of  Scotland — the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  one  suit? 
and  the  picturesque  features  of  the  Lammermoor 
country,  as  Scott  describes  them,  on  the  other. 

' '  A  drive  of  six  miles  from  Dunbar  brings  you  to 
the  gates  of  Whittinghame,  or  rather  to  the  fine 
stone  pill'^rs  on  which  the  gates  should  swing,  for  Mr. 
Balfour's  pjirk  is  now  quite  uninclosed. " 

Entering  the  house,  Mr.  Dolman  describes  the 
bicycles,  for  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  sister  are 
devoted  to  the  wheel,  in  the  hall,  and  then  proi'eeds 
to  the  library,  which,  however,  is  hardly  one  of  the 
living  rooms. 

HIS   PENCHANT   F(^R   BITJ.IAUDS. 

Indoors  Mr.  Balfour  wt)rks  in  the  study,  ant) 
amuses  himself  in  the  billiard  room,  for,  says  Mr. 
Dolman: 

"  As  an  indoor  recreation,  by  the  way.  billiard:* 
has  the  same  place  in  Mr.  Balfour's  affection  as  golf 
for  open  air  exercise;  and  in  this  room  he  usually 
spends  an  hour  or  so  after  dinner  whenever  he  has 
visitors  in  the  houso.  it  is  so  large  that  a  full  table 
occupies  not  a  ([uarter  of  its  space,  and  when  Mr, 
Balfour  has  a  family  gatlu^ring  at  Whittinghanje.  it 
is  usually  usrd  in  tht»  daytime  Jis  u  sv.luK»lriH»m  fv»r 
his  litth*  nrphrws  and  nirctvs. " 

I  us  sTroY 

Tlu'  Htudy,  Ijowi'vrr,  i.s  more  u-.<«.i  u\m\  \\w  btlhar\l 
room        U    is    in     this     roitui     fluit     "  W\       TUtlfvtur 
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spends  most  of  his  time  when  he  is  indoors 
at  Whittinghame,  probably  finding  in  its  smaller 
size  greater  comfort  than  would  be  possible  in 
the  library.  In  it  was  written  the  greater  part  of 
his  book,  '  The  Foundations  of  Belief. '  ' ' 

It  is  a  room  with  two  large  windows,  and  with 
plenty  of  light,  but  what  with  windows  and  book 
shelves  there  is  no  space  left  for  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  neither  photographs  nor  sketches  are  to 
be  found  on  mantelpiece  or  table. 

"  But  close  to  a  large  writing  desk  (which  is  of 
American  pattern  and  of  mahogany  wood)  there  is 
an  iron  grand  pianoforte  with  a  music  stand  by  its 
side  for  performance  on  some  other  instrument,  and 
the  presence  of  these  somewhat  unusual  articles  in 
a  study  strikingly  confirms  the  great  love  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  supposed  to  have  for  music.  From  this  room, 
1  believe,  the  strains  of  piano  and  violin  are  often 
heard  far  into  the  night. 

' '  Mr.  Balfour  may  often  be  tempted  to  defer  sleep 
by  the  fact  that  his  bedroom  adjoins  his  study,  he 
has  but  to  take  three  or  four  steps  to  seek  repose. 
This  sleeping  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  is  in 
its  small  size  and  great  simplicity  in  striking  con- 
tra.st  to  some  of  the  bed  chambers  on  the  upper  story, 
and  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  chosen  it  in  order 
that  he  might  more  conveniently  burn  '  the  midnight 
oil '  when  the  desire  for  study  or  for  music  seized 
him,  is  a  circumstance  of  some  significance." 

HIS  SISTER  AND  HIS  GARDENS. 

Miss  Balfour  looks  after  everything,  and  especially 
charges  herself  with  "  the  management  of  the 
gardens  at  Whittinghame,  which  are  not  now 
maintained,  however,  on  the  scale  which  for- 
merly made  them  so  well  known  in  East  Lo- 
thian. There  are  still  eighteen  glass  houses  and 
extensive  beds  for  flower.^,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
but  only  ten  gardeners  are  employed,  about  haiif 
the  number  whose  services  were  at  one  time  required. 
Mr.  3alfour  has  no  favorite  flower,  cares  nothing 
for  horticulture,  and  seldom  crosses  the  '  burn  '  to 
visit  the  gardens.  Nor  does  Mr.  Balfour  ever  trouble 
the  extensive  game  preserves,  which  usually  afford 
admirable  sport  for  such  of  his  guests  as  enjoy  a 
day's  shooting.  When  lie  comes  into  the  grounds  it 
is  usually  to  i)lay  a  game  over  the  small  links  of 
nine  '  holes '  which,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  were  made  in 
the  park  a  year  or  so  ago. ' ' 

TWO   NOTABLE  TREES. 

In  the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  and  well 
wooded,  there  are  two  notable  trees,  one  an  Austra- 
lian gnin  tree,  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  eucalyptus  in  Scotland : 

"  It  w;is  taken  to  Wliittinghairie  from  Australia  ]>y 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  fatlrer  of  tlie  pvesoTit 
Premier,  sixty  years  ago,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
rigorH  of  tlje  climate,  lias  attained  to  a  won<l('rfnl 
»ize.  The  other  is  a  yew,  n<!ar  Htonyi)ath  Tower, 
one  of  the  largeHt  in  the    kingdom,   under  whoso 


outspread  branches  the  conspiracy  which  led  to 
the  assassination  of  Darnley  is  believed  to  have  been 
concocted.  The  branches  of  the  tree,  which  embrace 
the  grounds  at  all  points,  with  the  exception  of  one 
tiny  opening,  have  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and,  in  the  arched  sj^ace  thus 
formed,  some  three  hundred  school  children  have 
been  seated  at  the  same  time.  In  forty  years  the 
circumference  of  the  tree  has  grown  by  thirty  feet." 

THE  SQUIRE  OF  MALWOOD. 

From  Whittinghame  Mr.  Dolman  turns  southward 
to  the  New  Forest,  and  describes  Sir  William  Har- 
court  in  his  favorite  house  at  Malwood.  Besides  the 
flower  gardens,  which  surround  his  handsome  and 
commodious  country  house,  "  Sir  William  has 
about  twenty  acres  in  addition,  however,  which 
are  used  for  farming,  for  the  production  chiefly 
of  the  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  milk  and  vege- 
tables consumed  by  his  household.  In  this  farm 
the  ex  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes  an  active 
interest,  and,  small  as  it  is,  it  has  enabled  him  to 
keep  in  close,  practical  touch  with  agricultural  ques- 
tions and  their  difficulties.  The  live  stock  include  a 
herd  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows,  and  about  four 
hundred  chickens.  In  the  stables  are  to  be  seen  the 
pair  of  black  Russian  ponies  presented  to  ^r  William 
Harcourt  by  Mr.  Armistead,  and  the  chaise  in  which 
the  statesman  is  accustomed  to  be  driven  about  the 
forest  by  his  son,  '  Lulu.'  " 

The  chief  thing  that  impressed  Mr,  Dolman  in  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  study  was  the  entire  absence  of 
anything  bearing  upon  his  public  career:  "The 
house  proclaims  its  owner  to  be  a  man  of  culture, 
for  there  are  shelves  of  books  along  one  side  of  the 
broad  corrridors— the  overflow  of  an  extensive,  if 
not  very  remarkable,  library.  Of  Sir  William's 
many  years'  service  to  the  state,  there  is  in  any  part 
of  the  house,  however,  scarcely  a  hint  or  sugges- 
tion." 

LANDSEER'S  portrait  OP  THE  QUEEN. 

He  has  more  pictures  to  speak  about  than  Mr. 
Balfour: 

"  The  most  remarkable  canvass  at  Malwood  hangs 
by  the  side  of  the  dining  room  fire  place,  which  has 
for  mantelpiece  and  Indian  wood  gate  that  was 
exhil)ited  at  South  Kensington  some  years  ago.  This 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  on  a  hoi^se.  which  was 
undertaken  by  LandsetT  shortly  after  Her  Majesty's 
accession.  The  picture  was  never  finished,  there 
being  little  more  than  the  pencilled  ouWine  of  the 
horwe.  The  Queen  once  told  Sir  William  Harcourt 
that  she  well  remember(Hl  even  now  how  painfully 
fatiguing  she  found  sitting  in  the  saddle  while  the 
great  artist  painted  her.  Apart  from  its  subject, 
the  picture  is  extremely  interesting  in  an  artistic 
sense,  because  of  the  revelation  that  it  makes  of 
Landseer's  method." 

the    "  FRIKUIJSHIP   OARDRN." 

Like  thw  ('ountess  of  Warwick,  Sir  Willijun  Har- 
court has  a  "  friendship  garden,"  but  while  Lady 
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Warwick  allows  her  friends  to  plant  flowers  and 
shrubs,  Sir  William  Harcourt  asks  them  to  plant 
trees.     Mr.  Dolman  says: 

"  The  most  interestini?  feature  of  the  grounds  is 
the  '  friendship  garden, '  a  little  space  set  apart 
for  the  planting  of  trees  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
best  and  oldest  friends.  It  was  begun  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  planted  an  oak,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who 
planted  an  elm,  on  the  occasion  of  their  tour  of  the 
west  country  about  six  years  ago.  During  this  visit 
to  Mai  wood,  too,  the  ex-Premier  signed  an  engraved 
portrait  of  himself  which  hangs  in  one  of  its  rooms. 
Another  corner  of  the  grounds,  close  to  the  tennis 
court,  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  number  of 
fine  Italian  plants,  which  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Harcourt  collected  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Italy.  An  Italian  veranda,  consisting  of  various 
climbing  plants,  growing  over  a  light  wooden  trellis, 
is  reminiscent  of  '  the  great  budget '  of  1894.  Its 
making  was  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
recreation  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  labor  which  the 
preparation  of  that  measure  entailed.  Wandering 
about  the  grounds  are  a  goodly  number  of  tame 
birds,  including  peacocks — some  of  which  were  the 
gifts  of  friends.  You  may,  perchance,  come  across 
an  infant  kangaroo,  too.  * ' 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SECRET  OF  LIFE. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  for  August  begins 
with  a  sketch  of  "  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Eighty- 
six,"  by  W.  T.  Stead.  Mr.  Stead  calls  Gladstone 
"  a  kind  of  secular  pope  among  his  countrymen," 
an i  says  :  "Certainly  his  voice  will  always  carry 
more  weight  on  any  moral  question  than  those  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  all 
the  episcopate."  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  this  emer- 
gence of  a  kind  of  lay-pontificate  in  the  midst  of  a 
materialistic  and  skeptical  generation. 

WHAT   IS   MR.    GLADSTONE'S  SECRET  OF   LONGEVITY. 

Mr.  Stead  tries  to  answer  the  natural  iiKjuiry  into 
the  factors  which  have  kept  Mr.  Gladstone  young 
at  eighty-six.  He  is  still  "  vigorous,  alert,  resource- 
ful, capa])lo  of  reading  and  writing  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  also  al)le  <m  occasion  to  take  long  walks, 
althougli  he  is  no  longer  able  to  jday  the  woodman 
and  fell  the  trees  on  his  estate.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  eiglithour 
movement  ;  but  Mr.  GladstoiKi,  well  on  to  his  nine- 
tieth year,  does  ten  hours'  hard  literary  work  every 
day  ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  works  he  does  work 
and  no  mistake. 

A   GOOD  START. 

*'  Mr.  (iladstone  stHrtrd  well.  He  was  born  of 
healthy  stock,  in  comfortable  circumstancoM.  with 
a  coHHtitntion  of  iron.  He  liad  enormouH  <lrivirig 
power  and  pliysical  eruirgy,  the  eviilonc«^  of  which 
Tnay  still  be  h<H)Ii  palpable  iu  uU  men  in  the  nmHsivo 


formation  of  the  back  of  his  head.  From  his  par- 
ents he  had  every  advantage  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment from  his  youth  up.  These  things  cannot 
be  bespoken  by  any  one,  and  it  is  well,  therefore, 
and  it  will  be  more  profitable,  to  devote  attention  to 
the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  able 
to  preserve  and  conserve  the  advantages  with  which 
he  was  early  endowed." 

THE   HYGIENIC  VALUE   OF   FAITH. 

"  The  first  thing  that  forces  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  youth 
up  has  contrived  in  some  way  or  another  to  appro- 
priate for  himself  all  the  advantages  which  come- 
from  a  sturdy  and  assured  faith  in  the  government 
of  the  universe.  Looking  at  it  altogether  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  reli- 
gious belief,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  purely 
hygienic  point  of  view,  a  man  who  feels  that  there 
is  outside  of  him  and  above  him  a  moral  order,  con- 
trolled by  some  being  infinitely  wiser  than  himself,, 
has  advantages,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  life  in- 
surance society,  greatly  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  a  man  who  has  no  such  consolation. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  had  his  doubts,  like 
most  men,  but  they  have  been  as  waves  to  a  strong 
swimmer  which  carry  him  onward  to  his  goal.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  never  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  anything  as  when  they  are  set 
to  work  to  defend  it  against  the  arguments  of  its 
opponents,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  faith  has  waxed  all 
the  stronger  because,  like  the  oak  planted  on  a 
wind-swept  hill,  it  has  been  compelled  to  drive  its 
roots  deeper  in  the  soil  because  of  the  tempest 
which  hurtles  through  its  branches.  Over  the 
manteli)iece  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  bedroom  there  is 
emblazoned  a  text  which  explains  a  good  deal  of 
the  tranquillity  which  has  saved  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  has  carried  off 
many  other  men.  The  text  runs,  "  Tliou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  set  on  Thee.'  " 

A   FORTUNATE  MARRIAGE. 

Mr.  Stead  places  second  in  importance  among  the 
influences  which  have  preserved  Mr.  Gladstone's 
life  his  fortunate  marriage.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
known  before  her  marriage  as  the  beautiful  Misa 
Glynno.  She  does  not  pretend  to  be  Mr.  Cflad- 
stone's  intellectual  eijual,  but  is  a  capable  lu>use 
wife,  his  constant  and  solicitous  nurse,  and  devotes 
lierself  at  every  tuni  to  save  him  from  any  possible 
worry  or  exhaustion.  If  an  article  in  the  Times 
will  irritate  him,  the  paper  is  suppres^stHl  until  he  is 
best  able  to  niet<t  tlu»  strain.  Mr.  Sttvid  thinks  that 
if  Mrs.  (rla(lst()ne  had  been  a  clevt«rt«r  \vv>uuui  she 
might  hav»^  lu»en  less  helpful,  on  the  ground  that 
somo  naturt's,  having  an  ovtTbfaring  individuality 
of  tht'ir  own.  .seek  in  their  companion  ratluT  a  n«';;a 
tive  than  a  p*»sitive  capacity. 

Ills    llAHll'S   OK    I. in 

Tlu'se  jirr  th»«  two  y;ri«at  caivst'*.  m  Mr  Stiuiil'!* 
opinion   of  Mr    ( Jladstoni's   wonili^rftil   vii;\»r      Hut 
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in  addition,  his  habits  of  life  aid  these  larger  factors 
very  materially.  For  instance,  he  can  sleep  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  will  wake  up  bright  and  fresh 
within  ten  minutes  after  going  to  sleep.  His  nightly 
allowance  is  seven  hours,  and  he  has  never  known 
what  insomnia  meant.  Mr.  Stead  says  that  so  me- 
thodical was  the  persistence  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone adhered  to  any  habits  which  he  found  bene- 
ficial to  his  health  that  his  body  came  to  be  like  a 
chronometer  ;  adjusted  to  a  certain  time  it  kept  so 
year  in  and  year  out,  without  a  shadow  of  variation. 
He  is  a  total  abstainer  of  tobacco,  but  not  a  tee- 
totaler. 


"MAN-MAKING  AND  VERSE-MAKING." 

Warnings  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

THE  New  Revieiv  for  July  closes  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  headed  as  above.  It  illus- 
trates the  characteristic  humor  and  didactic  serious- 
ness of  the  author,  whose  personality  and  autobio- 
graphic reminiscences  form  its  chief  attraction.  It 
has  two  headings  and  really  consists  of  two  papers, 
the  first,  a  homily  on  the  serious  conduct  of  life  and 
character- building  in  general,  the  second,  an  ad- 
monition to  writers  of  verse  to  pause  and  ponder  be- 
fore printing  what  they  write. 

CHARACTER   AND  CALLING. 

Mr.  Gladstone  recalls  the  old  riddle,  "  What  is  all 
the  world  doing  at  once  ?  "  and  the  answer,  "  Grow- 
ing older,"  to  suggest  another  answer,  ''  Build- 
ing :  all  men  are  building  them.selves. "  He  regrets 
that  most  men  do  not  take  heed  how  they  build. 
They  are  provident  of  oppportunity  and  resource  for 
building  fortune  and  fame,  but  too  generally  take 
no  thought  as  to  building  themselves.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone feels  the  need  of  impressing  on  youth,  with- 
out detracting  from  its  "royal  insouciance,'''  the 
duty  and  the  reward  of  ]>uilding  character  rightly. 
Good  and  wise  behavior  in  youth  is  like  laying  out 
money  at  high  interest  and  on  absolute  security. 
As  trees  make  their  largest  growths  in  periods  of 
their  early  spring,  so  irwin  in  youth.  And  each  one 
of  us  is  bom  to  his  own  special  Wf>rk  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  high  duty  of  every  one  (concerned  to  dis- 
cover his  sp<;cial  fitness.  On  choice  of  pursuits  in 
wliich  life  is  to  be  spent,  Mr.  Gladstone  (juotc^s 
Bishop  Butler's  saying  that  the  ol>servation  of 
Divine  truth  is  the  highest  occupation  for  the  mind 
<;f  man.  He  points  to  two  otli<;rs  :  the  field  of  liis- 
tory— *'  very  far  tisyet,  especially  among  the  British 
THcjt.  from  being  fully  occupied " — and  that  of 
natural  liistory. 

TMK    WKAKNRSS   OF   TUf'.    ENOLISFLMAN. 

lie  then  utters  the  warning  which,  he  feels,  tlie 
age  Hpe<-ially  needs  : 

"  It  is  an  age  of  wealtli.of  excitement,  and  of  airi- 
bition  ;  an  age,  Uh),  in  whieli  an  unusually  c'TiHider- 
able   proportion  of  the    yotmg    have,   or    seejn   to 


themselves  to  have,  some  considerable  latitude  al- 
lowed them  in  a  choice  of  a  profession,  still  more  in 
the  regulation  of  their  daily  employment.  Now, 
hard  thinking  and  patient  plodding,  which  (and  es- 
pecially the  latter  of  them)  have  made  the  Germans 
illustrious,  do  not  as  a  rale  find  favor  with  the  Eng- 
lishman. I  take  the  Englishman  as  the  i)rincii)al 
member  of  the  original  stock  of  the  English-speak- 
ing races,  now  become  enormous,  and  still  in  course 
of  rapid  multiplication  ;  and  my  assumption  is,  that 
what  is  generally  true  of  him  will  be  somewhat 
largely  true  of  them  all.  The  Englishman  then,  is, 
as  far  as  my  experience  carries  me,  more  largely 
endowed  with  mental  gifts  than  with  a  determina- 
tion to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  If  this  propo- 
sition be  true  then  his  indisposition  to  hard  and  con- 
tinuous work,  which  will  often  hinder  him  from  all 
work,  w^ll  also,  in  some  of  its  intermediate  grada- 
tions, incline  him  to  prefer  paths  wliich  are  flowery, 
work  which  is  easy." 

ADVICE  TO  VERSIFIERS   ABOUT  TO  PRINT. 

This  leads  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  second  division. 
For  "  the  most  flowery  of  all  the  paths  of  mental 
exertion  is  in  poetry  or  verse  making  !  " 

"  The  temptation  to  versify  is  so  great  that,  as  I 
suppose,  most  or  all  of  us  have  indulged  in  it.  This 
is  no  offense  at  all.  Only  by  trying  our  feathers 
shall  we  learn  whether  we  are  fit  to  fly.  ...  If , 
when  it  is  found  out,  the  moth  still  flies  into  the 
candle,  it  is  no  great  offense.  The  lucubrations  may 
still  charm  a  family  circle  ;  possibly,  as  Cupid  is 
blind,  may  even  smooth  the  path  of  courtship. 
.  .  .  The  point  at  which  the  case  grows  serious  is. 
when  we  come  to  think  of  printing." 

THE  GREATEST   DRUG  IN  THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 

How  serious  the  case  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  learned 
by  the  things  he  has  suffered  from  budding  versi- 
fiers : 

"  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
supply  of  poetry  or  verse  assuming  to  be  poetry, 
is  more  egregiously  in  excess  of  the  demand 
than  any  other  descrijotion  of  literature.  A  very 
long  life  has  made  me  a  familiar  figure  to  an 
unusual  number  of  persons  ;  so  that  I  am  the  re- 
cipient accordingly  of  a  large  number  of  presented 
works,  often  of  lively  or  enduring  interest,  through 
the  courtesy  of  authors,  and  likewise  of  pul)lish(jrs. 
Wh'm  the  form  of  a  book  offers  itself  to  my  eye  or 
hand,  the  first  feeling  is  a  sense  of  uncertainty  or 
of  curiosity,  often  to  bo  followed  by  inter(3st  and 
gratitude  ;  but  if  at  that  very  first  stage  the  eye  dis- 
covers that  it  is  a  volume  of  poetry,  t\um  I  admit 
that  the  initial  encountering  sentiment  chungiis  to 
dismay.  I  have,  indeed,  received  from  authors  gifts 
of  ])t)etry  })f)th  larc;  and  ])recious.  But,  if  we  d(^ 
fiiK!  a  pfXit  (or  poetess)  to  be  one  who  has  pul>lish(Ml 
one  or  more  volumes  in  verse,  then  the  poets  who 
hav(!  dawiKHl  upon  England  (or  (Jroat  Britain) 
within  the  last  forty  or  (ifly  years  nro,  as  f  believe, 
counted  in  four  figures — that  is.  by  tluj  tliousand.  Of 
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these  there  are  a  very  few  with  certain  fame  before 
them.  Here  and  there  may  arise  a  Watson  ;  but  he 
is  indeed  rams  nans  in  gurgite  vasto.  An  extremely 
small  number  have  laid  the  foundations,  nay, 
erected  the  fabric,  of  a  durable  renown.  (Both 
Tennyson  and  Browning  were  anterior  to  the  time 
I  have  named.)  The  enormous  majority  of  these 
producers  have  not  in  the  Muse's  eye  a  weight 
equal  to  what  one  of  their  volumes  would  indicate 
in  postal  scales." 

WANTED — A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  make  ' '  the  serious  po- 
etical recruit ' '  aware  of  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
service,  and  "to  induce  the  tempted  beginner  to 
pause  and  pause  again,  to  think  thrice,  aye  and 
three  times  thrice,"  before  he  prints.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone treats  first  of  those  who  have  attained  fame 
without  deserving  it.  as  in  Pollock's  "  Course  of 
Time,"  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and 
Robert  Montgomery's  "  Satan  "  :  and  then  of  those 
who,  like  the  late  Lord  De  Tabley,  deserved  but  did 
not  attain  fame.  Lord  Tennyson  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  believing  that  much  good  poetry  is 
still-born.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  recommend  a 
sort  of  anthology — a  selection  of  "  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  material  truly  valuable  in  itself,"  by  a 
process  of  "  judicious  critical  collection,  accom- 
panied with  much  resolute  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents."  Toplady  with  his  one  poem  "Rock  of 
Ages  "  out  of  great  masses  of  verse,  Miss  Naden  and 
Mrs.  Clive  ("V.")  are  adduced  as  instances  of  per- 
sons who  can  produce  good  poetry,  but  in  very  small 
quantities. 

These  are  dangers  ;  but  a  worse  danger  is  that  of 
attaining  mediocrity  which  "  it  would  require 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  describe  ;  "  a  thing  in  poetry 
tolerated  neither  by  gods,  nor  men,  nor  the  book- 
seller. Why  should  mediocrity,  tolerable  in  prose, 
be  so  deadly  in  poetry  ?  Because,  answers  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  prose- writer  has  something  to  offer 
heckles  his  literary  form,  while,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  high  poetry,  the  poet  has  not  and  cannot 
have.  Literary  form  means  that  a  composition  is 
apart  from  its  contents  "  a  work  of  art  from  the 
manner  of  its  construction." 


THE  NATIVE  RACES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  we  have  an- 
other installment  of  Olive  Schreiner's  South 
African  articles,  which  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the 
natives  with  whom  the  Dutch  first  came  into  con- 
tact when  they  colonized  the  ('a])e.  These  races 
are  three  :  The  Ilottontot,  the  Bushman  und  the 
Bantu.  The  two  former  are  almost  extinct;  the 
lattiu-  inc.rciiscs  and  niultiplieH  in  the  presence  of 
the  white  men. 

THE    HOTTENTOTS. 

*'  When  tlie  Dutcli  hinded  at  th(»  Cape  two  cen- 
turion ago,  the  most  important  in  number  and  the 
most  widiily  spread  of  the  natives  were  the  Hotten- 


tots, a  small  wiry  folk,  with  yellow  facoe,  black 
wool  in  little  hard  knots  on  the  head,  protruding 
jaws,  low  foreheads,  and  small  eyes.  Their  condi- 
tion of  civilization  was  not  high  compared  with 
that  of  many  other  African  peoples  ;  they  had  large 
flocks  and  herds  on  whose  flesh  and  milk  they  lived, 
but  they  had  little  agriculture.  Their  round  houses, 
made  of  slight  wooden  frames,  with  mats  fastened 
over  them,  could  at  any  moment  be  taken  up  and 
removed  ;  and  the  little  clothing  they  wore  was  of 
skins.  But  they  were  a  versatile,  excitable,  lively 
little  folk,  as  their  few  remaining  descendants  are 
to-day  ;  rather  gentle  than  flerce,  and  very  emo- 
tional ;  and  loving  dancing  and  song. ' ' 

THE  BUSHMEN. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Hottentots  lived  a  still  more 
remarkable  race  of  pigmies — "  the  astonishing  little 
people  known  as  the  South  African  Bushmen. 
Akin  in  race  and  speech  to  the  dwarf  races  found 
in  Central  Africa,  they  are  lighter  in  color,  being  a 
dirty  yellow,  perhaps  owing  to  the  cooler  climate  of 
the  south,  which  they  have  probably  inhabited  for 
countless  ages,  and  in  which  they  may  have  orig- 
inally developed.  So  small  in  size  are  they  that 
an  adult  Bushman  is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
European  child  of  eleven  ;  they  have  tiny  wizened 
faces,  the  wool  on  their  heads  growing  in  little  balls, 
with  naked  spaces  between." 

In  many  respects  they  seem  to  be  the  link  between 
humanity  and  the  brute  creation.  It  was  as  if  the 
brute  had  been  arrested  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  evolve  into  a  man.  They  have  a  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  so  elemental  that  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  even  the  very  simplest  ideas  is  difficult  : 

"  They  have  no  word  for  wife,  for  marriage,  for 
nation  ;  and  their  minds  appear  to  be  in  the  same 
simple  condition  as  their  language.  The  complex 
mental  operations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  under  civilized  conditions  they  have  no  power 
of  performing  ;  no  member  of  the  race  has  in  any 
known  instance  been  taught  to  read  or  write,  nor 
to  grasp  religious  conceptions  clearly,  though  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  instruct  them.  At  the 
same  time  they  possess  a  curious  imitative  skill, 
and  under  shelving  rocks  and  in  caves  all  over 
South  Africa  their  rude  etchings  and  paintinij:s  of 
men  and  animals  are  found,  animated  l»y  a  crude 
life  and  vigor.  Their  powers  of  mimicry  are 
enormous. ' ' 

THE   BANTUS. 

Very  dift'ercnt  from  the  gay  little  Hottentots  and 
the  dog  like  Bushmen  are  the  third  race,  the  liiiii- 
tus.  The  Kaffirs,  whether  they  be  Zuhis.  BtH-liM- 
anas,  or  any  other  varieties  of  the  parent  stem. 
"  have  a  pn)ud  reserve,  and  an  intensely  self -con- 
scious and  rotloctivo  mt^ntal  attitudtv  Tht»  language 
they  sptwik  isot  a  perftn-t  coustructii)n.  lending  itself 
largtUy  t«)  figurative  and  ptu»tical  forms,  yet  cu|uihlt» 
of  giving  great  prtnisiou  to  e.xact  tht>ugl»t  The 
two  grtnit  brancht^s  into  whii*h  they  art»  diviiUnl  *irt> 
about  as  tlistinct  from  one  another  a**  ture  the  CVltio 
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and  Teutonic  branches  of  our  own  Indo-European 
family  ;  the  language  of  one-half  being  as  intelli- 
gible to  the  other  as  French  is  to  the  German." 

IN   PRAISE  OF   THE  BANTU   WOMEN. 

Olive  Schreiner  speaks  very  highly  as  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Bantu  women.     She  says : 

"  In  her  native  state  the  Bantu  woman  is  in  many 
respects  in  a  higher  sexual  position  than  large  num- 
bers of  civilized  females.  Of  the  price  paid  for  her 
she  receives  nothing,  it  passes  to  her  family.  She 
not  only  supports  herself  by  her  own  labor,  but  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  society  in  which  she  exists, 
largely  feeding  and  clothing  it  by  her  exertions. 
Her  position  is  probably  much  farther  from  that  of 
the  female  who  lives  idly  and  parasitically  on  so- 
ciety through  the  sale  of  her  sex  functions  than  is 
that  of  most  European  women,  married  or  single. 
We  have  it  on  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  that 
when,  after  war,  a  few  years  back,  a  regiment  of 
English  soldiers  was  stationed  for  many  months  in 
the  heart  of  a  subdued  Bantu  tribe,  not  only  was 
the  result  of  the  contact  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  native  women  nil  as  regarding  illegitimate 
births,  but  it  had  been  practically  impossible  for  the 
soldiers  to  purchase  women  for  purposes  of  degra- 
dation throughout  the  whole  time. ' ' 

Appended  to  this  paragraph,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing ominous  foot-note : 

"  Added  in  1896  :  We  are  not  referring  to  that 
which  takes  x>lace  when  Englishmen,  tmtrammeled 
by  any  public  opinion  or  by  British  rule,  are  ab- 
solutely dominant  over  a  crushed  native  race,  as  in 
the  territories  north  of  the  Limpopo  to-day.  We 
shall  deal  with  this,  to  an  Englishman  most  sor- 
rowful matter,  at  some  future  date." 

Great  are  the  misfortunes  of  Rhodesia  at  the  i)res- 
ent  moment,  but  if  what  Olive  Schreiner  implies  be 
true,  then  for  the  first  time  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  reason  for  the  afflictions  of  the  Rhodesians. 


YON  SEYFFERT'S  CRANE. 

IN  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  July,  Mr.  Cornish 
revives  the  memory  of  Von  Seyffert's  tame 
crane,  the  bird  which,  nearer  than  any  other  feath- 
ered biped,  seems  to  have  approarrhed  the  int(dli- 
gence  of  mankind.  Von  Seyffert  lived  in  a  German 
agricultural  village  ;  he  had  two  cranes  which  lie 
had  tamed : 

"  When  the  female  died  the  survivor  at  oih(;  took 
OH  a  new  friend  a  bull.  He  would  stand  })y  tlie  bull 
in  the  stall  and  keep  the  flies  off  liiin,  scrrain  wlien 
he  roar»;d,  dance  bfifore  him,  and  follow  him  out 
with  the  herfl.  In  thiH  asHociatif)n  the  crane  saw 
and  remarked  the  fluties  of  tin;  cowherd,  and  one 
evening  he  hrouglit  home  tlie  wliole  of  the  village 
herd  of  heifers  unaided,  and  drove  them  into  th(j 
Hta>>le.  From  tliat  time  the  crane  undfsrtook  ho 
many  duties  that  it  was  }*UHy  frr)m  dawn  till  night. 
He  HctcA  OH  i)oliceinari  Jimorig  Mh;  jjonltry,  stopping 


all  fights  and  disorder.  He  would  stand  by  a  horse 
when  left  in  a  cart,  and  prevent  it  from  moving  by 
pecking  at  its  nose  and  screaming.  A  turkey  and  a 
gamecock  were  found  fighting,  whereon  the  crane 
first  fought  the  turkey,  and  then  sought  out  and 
thrashed  the  cock.  Meantime  it  always  "  herded  " 
the  cattle,  not  always  with  complete  success.  These 
were  collected  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  and  some  would  lag  behind.  On  one  occasion 
the  crane  went  back,  drove  up  some  lagging  heifers 
through  the  street,  and  then  frightened  them  so 
much  that  they  broke  away  and  ran  two  miles  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  bird  could  not  bring 
them  back,  but  drove  them  into  a  field,  where  it 
guarded  them  till  they  were  fetched  It  would 
drive  out  trespassing  cattle  as  courageously  as  a 
dog,  and,  unlike  most  busybodies,  was  a  universal 
favorite,  and  the  pride  of  the  village." 


THE  FAITHS  OF  GERMANY. 

IN  the  second  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Moncles  M.  Goyan  has  an  important  article  on 
what  he  calls  "  The  Religious  Map  of  the  Germany 
of  To-day" — that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  the 
different  creeds  over  that  empire.  He  begins  by 
describing  the  wonderful  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  in 
the  completion  of  which  modern  united  Germany 
seemed  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  the  old  Germany 
and  the  old  religion.  But  we  must  pass  over  Mr. 
Goyan' s  historic  retrospect  and  come  to  the  actual 
facts  and  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day. 

•      THE   CATHOLIC   PROVINCES. 

Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  Bavaria  and 
Poland  are  the  four  eminently  Catholic  portions  of 
the  empire.  Bavaria  is  particularly  the  home  of 
pious  Catholic  traditions,  and  the  regular  clergy  are 
more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part  ot 
Germany.  At  the  Bavarian  court  curious  old  cere- 
monies survive  which  have  been  abolished  elsewhere. 
Once  a  year  in  the  Royal  Chapel  the  Prince  Regent 
arms  the  knights.  It  is  the  festival  of  St.  George. 
Standing  before  the  altar  simply  clad  in  tunics  of 
white  silk,  the  neophytes  listen  to  a  sermon  which 
explains  to  them  their  future  obligations.  These 
are  two:  to  throw  down  the  glove  in  defense  of 
Christ  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  poor  and  to  the  sick.  Holding  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  R(3g(;nt,  who  is  the  intermediary 
betwe(;n  them  and  God,  tln^y  take  the  oath,  the 
Prince  then  gives  them  the  "  accolade,"  enrols  them 
in  the  Order  of  St.  George,  and  suixn-intcnids  the 
change  of  their  dress  to  tlui  \uA\n,  tin;  sword,  the 
blue  cloak  and  ermine  collar  of  the  order,  while 
niJtHH  is  being  c(!le}>rated  at  the  altar.  The  ])()pulM,co 
are  not  admitted  to  this  curious  survival,  biit  JiCliu* 
it  is  over  they  are  allowed  to  see  the  knights  and  the 
I)rinc(!S  feasting  and  m(!rrymakiug  inantJUUK^-  llKlo 
consonant  with  the  sohunn  oath  of  tho  order. 

It  is  ciirious  that  in  IJavaria  the  Catholics  do  not 
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as  a  body  support  the  Catholic  or  Centre  party  in 
the  Reichsta«j:  to  anything  like  the  extent  warranted 
by  their  numbers.  Westphalia  is,  if  i)ossible,  even 
more  Catholic  than  Bavaria.  Charles  de  Montalem- 
bert  wrote  in  1834:  "  Westphalia  is  the  home  of  the 
Catholicism  of  Northern  Germany,  it  is  the  German 
Brittany."  Those  words  are  true  to  this  day.  M. 
Goyan  describes  the  old  Catholicism  of  Poland,  a 
legacy  of  the  past,  severe  in  its  insistence  on  religious 
observances,  and  intermingled  and  identified  with 
the  sentiment  of  Polish  nationality.  This  is  so 
strong  that  your  Polish  peasant  simply  does  not 
regard  a  Prussian  jn'iest  as  a  real  priest  at  all. 

PROTESTANTISM   ON  THE   DOWN    GRADE. 

Protestantism  is  extremely  active  in  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Germany,  the  Evangelical  Church  devoting 
itself  principally  to  philanthropic  work  with  no 
small  success.  Protestant  Germany  includes,  broadly 
speaking,  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Meck- 
lenburg, Schleswig-Holstein,  Anhalt  and  Saxony. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many the  towns  and  their  suburbs  are  called  by  the 
German  pastors  "  spiritual  cemeteries,"  and  religious 
influences  seem  extremely  weak.  Thus,  in  1880,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  children  of  Berlin  re 
mained  unbaptized,  59  per  cent,  of  the  marriages 
and  80  per  cent,  of  the  funerals  were  purely  civil 
ceremonies,  and  the  communicating  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  numbered  only  13  per  cent. 
Since  then,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress,  some  improvement  has  taken  place. 
Those  who  compose  the  court  are  known  to  be  sin 
cerely  religious,  and  in  the  last  thirteen  years  a 
great  deal  has  been  achieved  by  the  outside  or  dis 
senting  clergy,  to  whose  efforts  Father  Ciprian,  a 
well-known  Bavarian  monk,  has  paid  a  fine  tribute. 

The  most  irreligious  town  in  Germany  seems  to 
be  Hamburg,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  social  and 
religious  efforts  made  by  the  philanthropist  pastor, 
Wychern.  In  the  country  districts  the  lack  of 
religious  feeling  is  very  apparent,  notably  in  Meck- 
lenburg, Schleswig-Holstein,  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt. 
Five  German  provinces — Hesse  and  the  Palatinate, 
Baden,  Wurtemburg  and  Silesia — cannot  be  called 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  population  is  of 
mixed  religions,  and  there,  strangely  enough,  both 
parties  honor  their  faiths  in  the  observance. 

In  1890  there  were  in  Germany  31,0e(),8l0  Protes- 
tants and  17,074, 921  Catholics,  and  this,  of  course, 
does  not  include  those  who  would  t(;rm  themselves 
free  thinkers  (Freie  Wissenscliaft). 


*' TiiK  great  defect  today,"  says  Sir  J.  E.  Milhiis 
in  an  interview  in  the  /luiie  Strand,  wliich  is  beau- 
tifully illustni ted  with  reproductions  of  his  pictures, 
"  is  tho  want  of  roveniucc^  Until  a  young  man  can 
adniiid,  nay,  until  he  (;an  giv'«5  h()mag(\  tlnTo  is  no 
liope  for  him."  Stating  his  views  of  art  education, 
the  Prcsidcqit  obsrrvod.  **  I  do  not  boliin'o  nmch  in 
direct  iiihI  ruction.  Surround  a  ]K)y  witli  gnwit  art 
hjmI  lie  will  loarii. " 


THE  CANADIAN  PRESS. 

THE  London  or  the  New  York  type  of  journal- 
ism—which ?  That  is  the  alternative  which 
Jos.  T.  Clark,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  June, 
appears  to  think  lies  before  the  Canadian  press.  He 
fears  the  choice  is  already  gone  far  toward  decision. 
"  Daily  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  systems  of  telegraphic  news  supply  and 
other  causes  are  drawing  our  newspapers  into  the 
v>^ake  of  the  great  New  York  papers.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  splendid  newspapers  of  London, 
earnest,  honest,  respectable  and  dignified,  present 
finer  models  to  us."  Mr.  Clark  gives  a  bad  account 
of  the  Dominion  press : 

"  News  is  obtained  every  day  through  the  perfidy 
of  men  who  are  trusted,  through  breaches  of  con- 
fidence, through  the  treason  of  employees,  and  no 
one,  apparently,  pauses  to  think  of  the  effect  upon 
morality  of  such  an  institution  as  the  press  growing 
ever  more  powerful  by  provoking  betrayals  of  every 
kind  of  trust  in  every  level  of  life.  .  .  .  There 
are  prominent  editorial  writers  in  Canada  who 
have  progressed  from  paper  to  paper,  changing  their 
points  of  view  with  every  change  of  employer- 
championing  the  national  policy  in  one  paper,  tear- 
ing it  to  shreds  in  another ;  leading  a  crusade  in  one 
paper  against  the  influence  of  French  Catholicism 
in  politics,  rounding  upon  fellow- crusaders,  a  month 
later,  in  another  paper. ' ' 

The  writer  deplores  tlie  want  of  training  and  sense 
of  responsibility  of  newspaper  men,  and  contrasts 
them  with  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit.  Yet  though 
despondent  he  does  not  quite  despair : 

''  The  managing  editor  who  will  give  his  j^aper  as 
delicate  a  conscience,  and  rules  of  conduct  as  cor- 
rect as  a  gentleman  would  have  in  private  life,  will 
find,  I  think,  the  strange  experiment  a  success.  A 
newspaper  whose  statements  could  be  relied  upon 
under  all  circumstances,  whose  persistent  good  taste 
would  become  a  proverb— might  it  not  almost  re- 
make our  civilization  ?  " 


A  NATIONAL  SANITARIUM  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

SOME  forcible  reasons  for  opening  a  national 
home  for  consumptives  in  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  are  advanced  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Parker  in  the 
July  Arena.  Dr.  Parker  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  consumption  is  very  generally  a  pieventable 
disease,  due  in  most  cases  to  neglect  of  hygienic 
laws,  that  sanitary  science  has  already  h^ssened  the 
mortality  from  consumption,  but  that  tlie  cliiMate 
cure  is  tlie  real  hope  of  the  consumptive  to-tlay.  He 
further  mIiows  that  much  has  been  realized  in  the 
Uoyal  National  Consumptives'  Hoepitul,  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  England,  although  the  climate  of  that 
phic»»  iM  inferior  tt)  that  (»f  our  far  West. 

Dr.  Parker  suggt^sts  iUv  (UHUpancy  of  one  of  our 
abandontMl  military  ptists  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
(^Htaltlishnieiit  tluwiMu  of  a  coiupU*teIy  ap|H»iiittHl 
niod«>rn  suiiituriuni.  Such  a  propo.Mitiou  Iuk,'*  U^eu 
luuiJe  in  (/Vtui^res.s.     hi  t)i««  I'hoice  of  u  Ux'ulity,  l>r. 
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Parker  suggests  that  these  requirements  be  kept  in 
view : 

"  It  must  be  near  some  great  artery  of  communica- 
tion with  home;  that  is,  generally  speaking,  with 
our  important  center — in  other  words,  it  must  be 
near  a  railroad,  if  not  actually  upon  one.  It  must 
be  near  a  town  or  village,  affording  opportunities  to 
obtain  necessary  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  must  con- 
tain or  be  accessible  to  agreeable  society ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  must  be  able  to  provide  suitable 
employment  of  mind  and  body  for  all  its  occupants. 
Purity,  drjTiess  of  air  and  soil,  moderate  elevation, 
temperateness,  sunshine — all  these  may  obtain,  and 
yet  our  patients  mope  and  die  in  despair  from  home- 
sickness merely  because  the  mind  and  body  are  not 
occupied  with  wholesome  normal  work.  Idleness 
kills  more  people  every  year  than  many  so-called 
•dangerous  diseases,  and  yet  its  name  never  appears 
in  the  nomenclature  of  disease  as  a  possible  cause  of 
death  !  We  may  calculate  our  returns,  and  decide 
wisely  as  to  climate;  but  if  the  patient's  bodily  com- 
fort cannot  be  assured  and  mental  rest  secured  when 
he  reaches  his  destination,  our  wise  counsels  will 
have  been  in  vain,  and  idleness  will  have  been  the 
enemy  to  defeat  all  our  best-laid  plans  for  our 
patient's  betterment.  Occupation  is,  then,  one  of 
the  remedies  which  must  be  provided  at  our  national 
vsanitarium,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  needed  to 
aid  in  making  such  an  institution  in  part,  at  least, 
self-supporting,  A  wise  administration  will  provide, 
in  part  pa>Tnent  for  board,  useful  and  regular  daily 
employment  for  the  men  and  for  the  women — the 
women  about  the  houses  or  in  the  open  sewing-room ; 
the  men  about  the  grounds,  gardens,  stables,  car- 
penter shops,  etc.  A  busy  hygeia  could  be  created, 
peopled  by  patients  on  the  road  to  happy  recovery, 
who  perhaps  very  recently  had  well-nigh  abandoned 
the  last  hope  for  cure.  What  a  noble  charity  a  few 
thousands  could  inaugurate  !  How  many  cheerless 
homes  could  be  made  happy  if  but  the  word  could 
be  spoken  to  open  the  gates  of  one  of  our  frontier 
forts,  and  let  these  poor  people  inhabit  houses  which 
mu.st  soon  fall  to  pieces  from  neglect,  and  which  a 
very  little  money  would  easily  fashion  into  homes 
where  hoyje  and  life  would  dwell  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  a  x>arental  government  with  some  concern 
for  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  i)oor. " 

**  Con.sumption  is  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  of 
the  irialadies  to  which  Englishirien  are  ex])OH(!d.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  register-general's  office 
for  the  year  1887,  forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  tliirty-five  deaths  occnrr<Hl  in  England  and  Wales 
from  phthisis.  Notwithstanding  that  consumption  is 
the  moHt  frequent  and  fatal  of  diseases,  even  in 
England,  less  has  }>een  done  to  provide;  for  the 
necessiti^jH  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those 
laboring  under  it  than  from  any  otlier  disease." 

Hnrely  it  wouhl  se«;Tri  that  where  ho  many  tlionsaTids 
are  annually  Hpf;nt  from  public  funds  for  tlwj  care 
of  the  inHarifj  and  other  helpless  unfortunates,  some- 
thing might  also  be  done  for  tliis  other  class  of 
auflferoTH. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SANITARIAN. 

PROFESSOR  MARION  TALBOT  outlines  the 
sanitarian's  field  of  endeavor  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology. 

"  The  duty  of  the  sanitarian  is  acknowledged  to 
be  of  greater  scope  as  the  years  pass  and  the  mean- 
ing of  sanitary  reform  is  proved  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  physical  life  of  man,  but  to  affect  all  his 
activities  as  a  human  being.  The  interest  of  the 
sanitarian  is  now  said  to  be  in  '  whatever  can  cause 
or  help  to  cause  discomfort,  pain,  sickness,  death, 
vice  or  crime — and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  avert, 
destroy  or  diminish  such  causes. '  We  are  told  that 
preventable  evils,  such  as  loss  of  life,  impairment  of 
health  and  physical  disability,  impose  upon  the  people 
unnumbered  and  immeasurable  calamities,  pecuni- 
ary, social,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

"  The  sanitarian  is  right  in  regarding  his  special 
field  of  work  in  relation  to  the  higher  activities  of 
mankind.  He  should  require  that,  in  his  own  mind 
at  least,  every  principle  studied,  every  reform  advo- 
cated, every  plea  made,  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  role  as  a  part  of  the  foundation  for  the 
highest  and  best  expression  of  life,  whether  it  be 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual. " 


INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

THE  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
writing  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  re- 
views the  arguments  advanced  for  and  against  state 
boards  of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes.  His  deduc- 
tions from  England's  experience  with  voluntary 
boards  lead  him  to  question  the  wisdom  of  statutory 
regulation.  He  believes  that  the  ends  in  view  can 
be  better  r,chieved  without  recourse  to  state  inter- 
vention.    We  quote  his  closing  paragraph : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  in 
respect  to  labor  disputes,  as  in  respect  to  a  thousand 
other  matters  where  artificial  remedies  are  sought 
by  adding  to  the  enormous  mass  of  laws  that  now 
burden  the  statute  books,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  should  be  left  to  work  out  its  own 
solution  by  natural  evolution.  There  is  every  justifi- 
cation for  this  view  in  the  fact  that  from  day  to  day, 
all  over  the  manufacturing  states,  the  adjustment 
of  wage  disputes  is  taking  i)lace  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  the  business  office,  shut  out  from  the  world 
at  largo,  where  master  and  man  meet  as  equals,  learn 
from  each  other  the  exa(;t  conditions  under  which 
work  is  going  on,  and  ascertain  the  best  terms  that 
those  conditions  will  x>ermit  eitlior  to  expect.  For 
every  out))reak  that  actually  occurs  a  thousand 
differences  are  amicably  adjusted.  Progress  in  this 
dir(}ctif)n  is  unr(!Cogniz(Hl,  bccauHO  it  is  unknown. 
Tli(5  int(jrv(;ntion  of  the  state  may  not  have  retardcul 
that  i)rogress — that  is  a  question  upon  which  men 
may  fairly  diffor — but  that  it  has  accelerated  it  I 
can  find  no  reason  for  believing." 
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CONTINUOUS  POLAR   EXPLORATION. 

MR.  ROBERT  STEIN  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  explains  in  Ajypleton'n 
Popular  Scu'iirc  drouth  Iff  his  ])r()p()se(l  expedititni  to 
Jon(!S  Sound,  planiu'd  for  18U7,  to  initiate  a  Hysteui 
of  continuouH  arctic  exploration. 

WIIV    CONTINUOUH  Y 

Mr.  Stein  advancen  vory  K<>'>d  and  Hufllcient  rea- 
HonH  for  undertaking  a  Hystenuitic  and  e.\t<«nd(Hl 
<lueHt,  inMt.Jiad  of  repeating  the  HpaMniodic  and  com- 


paratively  fruitless  attempts  of  his  x^retlecjessors  in 
the  Held  of  arctic  discovery.  C\>uld  any  business, 
say  fanninjij.  asks  Mr.  Stein,  be  i)rotitably  condui-teil 
if  the  farm  was  worked  one  yeai*  and  then  al»an- 
doncd  for  tt^n  years  ?  Mr.  Stein  |>ropi>st»s  to  folK>w 
Lieutenant  l*eary's  vt»ry  .st»nsibh«  advice;  "  Arctic 
exploration  nmst.  lik»»  anything  else.  l>e  umile  a 
biiHint.ss  and  carrit^d  on  from  yt»ar  to  yt'ur.  pt  ' 
by  eai-h  addcil  itenj  of  e.\perienc»\  takiuK  "''^ 
of  every  (wcurrin^  «>pp«»rtunity." 

'V\w  chief  object  of  th»«  .b»nt<s   Sotmd  t»\p«'diiUMi  i* 
to   bti  sticntihi"   re.scaich.    and   to   ''"•<  M'    St. in  in 
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tends  to  subordinate  everything  else.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  geology. 

"  Disasters  having  been  plainly  due  to  lack  of  a 
secure  and  always  accessible  base,  the  first  object 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a  base  at  the  mouth  of 
Jones  Sound,  which  Julius  von  Payer  calls  '  the  one 
spot  most  suitable  for  such  a  base. '  Being  in  as- 
sured annual  communication  through  the  Scotch 
and  Newfoundland  whalers,  a  well-housed  and  well- 
provisioned  party,  with  some  Eskimo  families,  will 
be  as  safe  there  as  anywhere  on  earth,  and  will  have 
before  it  a  field  unequaled  in  richness  and  extent. 
To  the  north,  the  west  coasts  of  Ellesmere  Land  and 
Grinnell  Land  are  to  be  explored ;  to  the  northwest, 
the  triangle  between  those  coasts  and  the  Parry  Is- 
lands is  to  be  rescued  from  the  unknown ;  to  the 
west,  the  interior  of  North  Devon  is  an  interesting 
problem;  to  the  southwest.  Prince  Regent  Inlet 
may  present  an  avenue  to  the  magnetic  pole ;  to  the 
south,  Baffin  Land — with  its  Eskimo  settlements, 
its  herds  of  reindeer,  its  wealth  in  fishes  and  birds, 
its  fossils  and  minerals — offers  a  tempting  field, 
larger  than  the  British  Isles.  Even  Greenland  may 
not  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  strategic  point. 

"  Such  a  system,  once  initiated,  will  cost  very  lit- 
tle. Lecturing  tours  and  the  sale  of  collections  will 
defray  a  large  part  of  the  cost.  Considering  the  enor- 
mous sums  spent  on  arctic  exploration  in  the  past 
by  governments  and  by  individuals,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  when  the  system  is  once  in  running  order 
it  will  not  lack  patrons.  The  cost  of  the  initial  ex- 
pedition is  estimated  at  five  thousand  dollars.  Much 
smaller  sums  will  probably  suffice  in  subsequent 
years. ' ' 

COMMENTS  OF  OTHER  EXPLORERS. 

Mr.  stein's  article  is  followed  by  an  expression  of 
ojnnion  from  nearly  all  the  living  arctic  explorers 
of  x>rominence  in  indorsement  of  his  plan. 

Lieutenant  Peary  agrees  with  Julius  von  Payer, 
the  exx>lorer  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  that  Mr.  Stein's 
plan  is  "the  best  imaginable,"  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"1.  It  is  one  of  the  safest,  because  its  base  station 
is  annually  reached  by  the  whaling  steamers. 

"2.  It  x^romises  extensive  scientific  results,  be- 
canse  that  base  gives  access  to  a  wide  and  rich  field. 

"  .'i.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  of  the  possilnlity 
of  utilizing  the  whalers  as  means  of  tran.sportation. 

"4.  It  avoids  hurry,  wliich  is  a  great  source  of 
danger  and  of  imi>(;rfect  work. 

**  5.  It  permits  the  utilization  of  experience,  al- 
lowing the  same  force  to  remain  in  the  field  for  sev- 
eral years  and  to  train  tlieir  suc(tessors. " 

General  Greely  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  west 
cofist  of  F^llesinerf!  Land  is  tlie  one;  fi<?ld  of  exy)lora- 
tion  in  all  the  arcti(;  that  X)roTnisr;H  the  largfjst  results 
with  the  lefist  amount  of  la})f>r  and  danger. 

Ivieutenant  Brainard  pr<;dictH  that  th(;  idea  of  a 
X^errnanent  f-airi]*  at  the  entrancrj  of  Jones  Sound, 
where  it  will  >)e  in  constant  com niiini cation  with 
the  OTit^n*  world  through  the  whalers,   will  mark  a 


new  epoch  in  arctic  exx^loration.  "The  wonder  is 
that  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  measure  was  not 
thought  of  long  ago.  Had  it  been  adopted,  say  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  arctic  history 
since  then  would  have  remained  unclouded  by  a 
single  disaster. " ' 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  the  explorer  of  Baffin  Land,  af- 
firms that  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of 
Schwatka  and  others,  proves  that  such  work  is  prac- 
tically free  from  risks  of  any  kind,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  the  first  year's  work  will  amply  repay 
the  expense  incurred  in  fitting  out  the  expedition. 

Commodore  Melville,  Admiral  Nares,  Clements 
R.  Markham,  and  other  eminent  authorities  agree 
in  commending  Mr.  Stein's  project  to  geographers 
and  explorers. 


CYCLING  IN  THE  TYROL. 

AN  American  bicyclist's  experiences  in  the  Tyrol 
form  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Seth  Greer  in 
the  July  Outing.  That  hilly  country,  it  seems,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  wheel. 

"  As  to  the  roads  in  Tyrol,  our  first  expert  opin- 
ion was  obtained  from  a  German  wheelman  whom 
we  met  at  Bregenz.  He  assured  us  that  all  Aus- 
trian roads  were,  like  all  Austrian  beers,  bad.  He 
spoke,  of  course,  from  the  German  standpoint.  We 
later  learned  that,  regarding  beers,  he  was  nearly 
right ;  but  as  to  roads,  we  concluded  he  had  never 
visited  America  and  probably  had  never  ridden  over 
some  German  roads  of  our  acquaintance.  For  the 
most  part  the  Tyrolese  roads  are  good.  Last  sum- 
mer they  were  all  very  dry  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted drought.  In  six  weeks'  wheeling  and  walk- 
ing we  were  not  out  in  six  hours  of  rain.  Where 
the  dust  would  otherwise  have  been  worst,  the  road- 
ways were  swept  by  hand  brooms.  To  a  New 
Yorker  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  miles  and  miles 
of  street  sweex^ers  who  were  so  bent  on  cleanliness 
that  they  seemed  to  watch  for  the  sun  to  di-y  and 
the  wind  to  dislodge  each  particle  of  limestone.  To 
be  sure,  this  process  was  preliminary  to  the  insx)ec- 
tion  that  X)recedes  the  fall  repairs,  and  it  often  dis- 
closed an  uneven  roadbed.  Oti  the  whole,  however, 
an  American  wheelman  will  have  no  just  cause  for 
complaint  against  even  the  minor  highways  of  the 
Tyrol." 

THE   LEAGUE   OF   TYROLKSE   WIIKELMEN. 

"  The  Tyrolese  have  a  League  of  Wheelmen  that 
has  issued  a  road-map,  designated  hotel  rendezvous, 
and  gen(!rally  undertaken  the  work  of  suc^li  an  or- 
ganization. By  the  way,  1  som(!tim(!H  wondered 
why  this  league  or  some  local  whc(ilni(m  did  not  test 
the  law  of  the  road,  and  if  In^ld  to  hav(i  no  rights 
({IS  s(!ems  to  bo  the  case),  then  agitate  for  a  change. 
On  several  occasions  we  were  driven  into  walls, 
fences  or  gutters,  or  forced  to  dismount,  by  the 
X)ure  '  (;uss(fdTiess  '  of  ]>ost  drivers.  Th(^  league  has 
caused  warning  signals  to  bo  erected  at  the  top  of 
the  most  dangerous  hills,  bearing  the  name  of  tlm 
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league  and  a  legend  which  means :  '  Bicyclists  must 
dismount. ' 

"  The  bicyclists  themselves  are  rather  conserva- 
tive. We  scarcely  ever  saw  a  native  coasting. 
Tliey  often  told  us  it  was  dangerous.  Few  of  their 
machines  had  toot  rests.  N  one  of  the  riders  ever 
heard  of  braking  with  tlie  foot.  Mud  guards,  metal 
at  that,  are  very  commonly  worn.  Cyclometers  are 
rarely  seen.  We  saw  almost  as  many  cushion  tires 
as  x^neumatics,  and  among  tlie  hills  even  met  sev- 
eral high  wheels." 

WHAT  THE   CYCLIST  SEES   IN  TYROL. 

The  bicyclist  has  no  longing  to  know  everything 
about  the  country  he  is  passing  through. 

"  He  knows  a  few  things  and  purposely  ignores  a 
thousand.  He  glides  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  and 
turns  his  back  on  distant  snow  peaks  rosy  with  the 
Alpine  glow  ;  the  near  meadows  are  bronze  in  the 
evening  light  ;  peaceful  hamlets  are  falling  asleep 
in  the  shadow  of  eternal  hills  ;  pious  peasants  are 
kneeling  at  a  wayside  shrine — would  the  picture  he 
carries  away  in  his  memory  be  any  more  satisfying 
if  he  should  dismount  and  study  his  guide  book  ? 

"  Much  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the  Tyrol  can  be 
seen  by  the  tourist  who  does  not  leave  the  line  and 
level  of  railroads  and  post  routes.  Walking  most 
nearly  approximates  the  ideal,  and  it  alone  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best  expeditions.  The  angle  of 
approximation  is  narrowed  to  practical  coincidence 
when  the  tourist  chooses  the  bicycle  as  his  preferred 
means  of  locomotion  ;  walks  when  there  are  cross- 
country ascents  to  be  made  ;  takes  a  diligence  only 
when  compelled  by  the  physical  condition  of  him- 
self, his  wheel  or  the  road  ;  and  finally,  without 
prejudice,  freely  avails  himself  even  of  the  railroad 
whenever  it  is  clearly  to  his  advantage." 


HENRY  CUYLER  BUNNER. 

LAURENCE  HUTTON  contributes  to  the  Book- 
man for  July  an  interesting  character  study 
of  his  friend,  the  late  Henry  C.  Bunner.  Many  who 
have  laughed  over  Bunner' s  stories  in  times  past 
will  be  interested  to  learn  something  about  the  per- 
sonality of  their  favorite  humorist. 

THE   KIND  OF   MAN    HE   WAS. 

"  A  more  disinter(3stedly  loyal  man  to  his  friends 
I  never  met,  nor  a  man  more  devotedly  attached  to 
his  own  family.  Ho  was  always  synipatht^tic.  always 
ready  to  help,  always  full  of  encouragement,  never 
sparing  of  his  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of  others. 
His  langh  was  luuirty  and  contagious,  and  how 
quick  was  liis  apprcnnation  of  everything  tliat  was 
good  all  tlie  world  who  reads  can  tell.  He  was  an 
ox(M?llorit  listener,  and  he  was  an  adiuirablo  tulUor 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  grav«(  and  gay.  llo  had 
an  nil  usual  kiiowh^dgeof  books  and  of  tlieir  contents, 
particiiliu-ly  of  tlm  works  of  Mic  poets,  ancient  iiiid 
modern,    lln  (juolnd  readily,  correitly.  ui>i>ropriutely 


and  at  length ;  and  if  one  wanted  to  remember  a 
line  or  sonnet  of  any  of  the  half- forgotten  men  of 
the  period  of  the  very  beginning  of  English  verse, 
Bunner  could  always  say  where  it  was,  whose  it 
was,  and  exactly  what  it  was,  and  why. 

"  Only  a  few  of  Bunner's  best  words  can  I  recall 
now.  He  used  to  say  that  he  read  the  Sun  because 
he  wanted  the  news.  He  did  not  want  to  know 
what  the  Tribune  wanted  him  to  know ;  he  did  not 
want  to  know  what  the  Times  did  not  know  and  had 
not  found  out.     He  wanted  the  news  !  " 

BUNNER'S    "LOST    JOKE." 

"  And  one  of  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
incidents  in  his  career  is  the  story  of  his  lost  joke. 
It  was  in  the  old  days  of  our  Westmoreland  cafe  life, 
when,  in  my  absence,  Bunner  found  but  one  man  at 
the  table — a  fellow  of  a  peculiarly  clear  mind.  He 
asked  Bunner  some  simple  question,  as  '  Did  you  come 
uptown  in  the  Fourth  avenue  or  the  Sixth  avenue 
line  ? '  To  which  Bunner  replied  in  an  equally  com- 
monplace way,  as,  '  No,  I  walked. '  Bunner,  at  the 
end  of  many  years,  could  remember  neither  the  ques- 
tion nor  the  answer  nor  the  nature  of  them ;  but  the 
words  he  uttered,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Bunner  did 
not  know  why,  and  he  never  knew  why.  He  saw 
nothing  funny  in  them,  at  that  time  or  later.  And 
he  entirely  forgot  what  they  were  and  what  prompted 
them.  But  his  interlocutor  pronounced  it  the  best 
thing  that  Bunner  had  ever  said,  and  he  laughed 
over  it  until  he  wept,  and  then  he  laughed  again.  It 
was  to  him  the  acme  of  humorous  expression.  He 
was  too  diffident  to  repeat  it.  whatever  it  was, 
because  he  thought  that  Bunner  said  it  intentionally, 
and  wanted  him  to  say  it  in  his  turn,  and  so,  some- 
how, commit  himself;  and  he  never  told  it;  and  he 
is  dead ;  and  Bunner  never  discovered  the  joke  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  very  miserable  at  the  thought 
that  his  most  sublime  effort  of  wit  was  unrecognized 
by  himself,  and  went  into  the  ear  of  the  only  man 
who  ever  heard  it  and  who  ever  appreciated  it.  and 
was  there  kept  forever  from  Bunner  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  x^oor  Bunner  could  not  even  think 
what  it  was  about. 

"It  is  a  subject  for  a  tragedy,  but  it  lias  never 
been  written." 

AN    ATTACK   OF   ANGLOPHOBIA. 

"  We  had  '  high  t>ld  times  '  with  the  Bunners  some 
eight  or  nine  years  later  in  London.  It  was  their 
first  visit  to  the  Old  World;  and  I  had  much  pleasure 
in  taking  them  about  the  town  1  lt>vei\  Si>  well, 
although  my  own  pleasure.  I  am  afraid.  wt4s  gre*iter 
than  his,  lie  had  dcv»»loped  symptt»ms  of  a  rabul 
Angloi)h(»bii-  natun*.  and  the  i>icst*nt-ilay  Knghsh- 
nian  se»<med  to  be  stepping  upon  every  tu«nMtivt« 
nerve  in  his  system,  lit*  had  siuceeiltHl  in  frt»tting 
all  tlu*  skin  oft"  his  mental  l»*»dy.  ami  lit*  wiis  ni»ver  ?k» 
happy  as  wlien  ht«  I'ould  taunt  some  Knglisluiuui 
into  nihhing  salt  int»>  his  wound.**.  He  left  S' 
ruul's  ('iithe«lnil  in  tli.sgust   Ikhuuho  \\\m.\\\  the  iu«i  >. 
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ment  to  Cornwallis  there  was  every  allusion  to  that 
person's  worth,  his  valor  and  his  victories,  and  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  important  fact  (to  us),  but 
not  creditable  (to  him),  that  he  had  surrendered  his 
sword  to  Washington  at  Yorktown  !  At  Westminster 
Bunner  rebelled  against  the  great  crowd  of  men  in 
the  Abbey  who  were  nobodies  but  princes  or  royal 
dukes.  He  was  impressed,  however,  at  standing  so 
close  to  the  mortal  parts  of  so  many  immortal  men, 
and  he  was  subdued  and  respectful  as  he  sat  in  the 
Poets'  Comer. 

"  '  There  are  some  good  and  great  Englishmen, 
after  all,  Harry, '  I  said. 

"'Yes,'  he  replied,  'there  are  three  classes  of 
Englishmen  whom  I  can  endure — the  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  dead  ! '  " 


THOMAS  HARDY  FROM  AN  ITALIAN  STANDPOINT. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  consider  our  literary  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  modern  fiction  as  unrivaled, 
but  foreigners  do  not  always  agree  with  us.  Sgr. 
Carlo  Segre,  in  the  Xuova  Antologia  (June  16),  as 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Manzoni,  falls  foul  of 
English  contemporary  novels  in  general,  and  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  "  Jude  the  Obscure  ''  in  particular. 
His  article  is  thoughtful  and  well  informed,  and  as 
representative  of  Italian  literary  feeling  not  with- 
out interest,  for  in  Italy  more  attention  is  paid  to 
English  literature  than  to  that  of  any  other  country. 
After  giving  the  outline  of  the  relations  between 
Jude,  Sue  and  Arabella,  our  Italian  critic  con- 
tinues : 

"  I  ask  myself  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
more  immoral  novel  than  this,  from  which  every 
consideration  of  modesty  has  been  banished.  And 
the  immodesty  of  the  scenes  represented,  and  of  the 
language  used,  does  not  resemble  the  lack  of  reti- 
cence to  be  found  in  Fielding  and  in  Smollett,  who 
are  not  wanting  in  dignity  and  delicacy  in  spite  of 
their  frequent  lapses,  but  it  is  a  low  and  often  re- 
pulsive coarseness  from  which  the  eye  turns  away 
in  X)rofonnd  disgust.  .  .  .  But  the  most  flagrant 
immorality  in  the  book  consists  in  the  general  con- 
ception on  which  it  is  ba.sed,  and  the  end  toward 
which  it  aims.  It  cannot  be  called  a  novel  of  man- 
ners, still  less  of  cliaracter  ;  it  is  essentially  a  novel 
with  a  purpose,  and  the  x>"rpose  proclaimed  l)y  Mr. 
Hardy  is  the  most  culpa) )le  that  can  be  imagiiied. 
His  object  is  to  show  that  man  is  nothing  more  tlian 
the  necessary  victim  of  liis  social  surroundings. 
Where  can  one  find  inore  niflanclioly  types  tlian 
thr>He  of  this  hero  and  lieroine  V  Yet  Mr.  Hardy  d(!- 
Xncts  tbein  as  oppressed  and  innocent  beings,  and 
envelops  thfjTri  in  Ills  own  sympatliy.  .  .  .  Hardy 
is  a  vigorr>ns  and  cai>able  writer,  and  it  is  tlierefore 
not  strange  !/>  find  even  in  his  last  book  pages  that 
fill  one  with  deep  adrniratirm.  I  recall  witli  ])leas- 
ure  tlif;  passagfjs  analyzing  the  internal  strugghis 
and  dece]*tionH  that  Jude  ])asHed  through  in  his 
eager  aspirations  after  culture,  and  also  tin;  whole 


scene  of  Commemoration  Time  at  Oxford,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  volume.  But  such  gems,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  are  all  too  few  in  number,  and 
are  overshadowed  by  the  dominant  colors  of  the 
work,  which,  judged  as  a  whole,  resembles  the  con- 
fused and  disjointed  nightmare  of  a  fever  patient." 
Sarah  Grand  and  Grant  Allen  fare  no  better  at 
Sgr.  Segre's  hands,  and  it  is  on  "  Esther  Waters '' 
alone  that  he  confers  a  grudging  approval  in  the  re- 
mark "  we  might  have  preferred  to  see  the  fancy  of 
the  author  arrested  by  objects  more  worthy  both  of 
his  and  of  our  attention,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  has  placed  in  their  true  light  the  types, 
customs  and  sentiments  that  he  has  sought  out  and 
reproduced. ' ' 

TENNYSONIANA. 

MR.  WILFRID  WARD  contributes  to  the  New 
Revieiv  an  article,  written  at  the  present 
Lord  Tennyson's  suggestion  for  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
entitled  "  Talks  with  Tennyson."  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  record.  As  a  boy  the  writer  knew  the 
poet,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  his  son  Lionel.  He 
recalls  the  shyness  which  Tennyson  habitually 
showed  on  coming  into  the  room,  and  which,  even 
with  intimate  friends,  only  gradually  wore  off. 
"  There  was  a  far  off  look  in  his  eyes,  something  be- 
tween the  look  of  a  near-sighted  man  and  a  very  far- 
sighted  man,"  conveying  a  sense  that  "his  mind 
was  not  yet  focussed  on  the  world  immediately 
about  him."  With  strangers  this  shyness  passed 
less  readily  away,  and  gave  an  impression  of  great 
reserve.  But,  once  the  spell  was  broken,  he  con- 
versed with  "absolute  freedom  and  naturalness." 
Mr.  Ward  used  to  walk  out  with  him  in  a  party  of 
six  or  eight,  and  "  conversation  never  flagged  : 
neither  did  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  poet 
walked."  Even  when  seventy  he  was  proud  to  have 
outwalked  Professor  Jebb— then  only  forty— and  in 
his  eighty- third  year  the  poet  climbed  a  gate  and 
literally  ran  down  hill. 

THE   POET   ON    HIS   FELLOW   AUTHORS. 

About  his  fellow  authors  many  sayings  of  Tenny- 
son are  preserved  here.  His  judgment  of  Brown- 
ing is  noteworthy,  if  not  very  generous  : 

"  '  Browning, '  he  added,  '  has  a  genius  for  a  sort  of 
dramatic  composition  and  for  analyzing  the  human 
mind.  And  he  has  a  great  imagination.  But  a 
poet's  writing  sliould  be  sweet  to  the  mouth  and 
ear,  which  Browning  is  not.  There  should  be  a 
"  glory  of  words  "  as  well  as  deep  thought.  This  he 
has  not  got.  In  his  last  work  he  makes  "impulse  " 
rhyme  with  "  dim  pulse."  He  spoke  of  Browning's 
love  of  London  society  :  I  once  told  him  he  would 
die  in  a  white  tie,  and  he  rather  liked  it.'  " 

Of  Arthur  Clough,  Tennyson  said  : 

"  '  I  knew  him  well  in  later  life.  He  once  traveled 
with  us  in  France.  He  was  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, but  was  rather  wanting  in  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  had  great  pooitic  feoling.  ]U)  rviul  me  his  fit. 
Mart  M(t(jn<),  and  cried  like  a  child  as  he  read  it.'  " 
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Of  George  Eliot  he  admired  the  genius  and  the 
insight  into  human  character,  but  maintained  that 
she  was  not  so  truthful  as  Shakespeare  or  Miss 
Austen.  "  The  character  of  Adam  Bede,"  he  said, 
"  is  not  quite  true  to  human  nature.  It  is  ideal- 
ized." 

Macaulay  he  met  only  once,  and  was  introduced 
by  Guizot.  The  liistoriati  merely  bowed,  and  went 
on  talking  to  Guizot.  Of  Carlyle  he  said,  ' '  He  was 
at  once  the  most  reverent  and  the  most  irreverent 
man  I  have  known." 

"The  great  fault  of  Disraeli's  character,"  he 
said,  "  was  that  he  was  scornful.  Gladstone  is 
genial  and  kindly." 

"  He  was  very  grand  on  contemptuousness.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  sure  sign  of  intellectual  littleness. 
Simply  to  despise  nearly  always  meant  not  to  under- 
stand. Pride  and  contempt  were  specially  charac- 
teristic of  barbarians.  Real  civilization  taught  hu- 
man beings  to  understand  each  other  better,  and 
must  therefore  lessen  contempt.  It  is  a  little  or  im- 
mature or  uneducated  mind  which  really  despises." 

HIS  METAPHYSICAL  LEANINGS. 

He  would  discuss  among  friends  the  plan  of  a 
forthcoming  poem  of  his  own  "  with  that  absolute 
simplicity  in  which,  I  think,  he  had  no  rival  in 
private  conversation  ;  "  and  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  those  he  spoke 
with  : 

"  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  metaphysics  and  of  man's  destiny  and  origin 
occupied  a  larger  share  of  his  thoughts  than  hereto- 
fore, during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
.  .  .  It  was  by  allowing  the  most  free  and  ex- 
plicit voice  to  doubt  that  he  gradually  worked  further 
and  further  toward  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  of  the  world.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing 
idealist  ;  and  his  conclusions  recall  in  some  respects 
I)ortions  of  t  Je  writings  of  three  great  thinkers  — 
Kant,  Berkeley,  and  Father  Malebranche. " 

Mr.  Ward  remarks  upon  "  the  intense  candor  and 
truthfulness  "  of  his  conversation  : 

"  His  accuracy  as  to  quite  trivial  matters  was 
even  scrupulous.  If  a  story  were  told  with  the 
slightest  inaccuracies  in  detail,  he  would  spoil  it  ])y 
repeated  interruptions  rather  than  let  them  ])ass. 
.  .  .  So,  too,  speaking  of  liistorical  or  social  facts, 
dates  and  numbers  were  always  prominent  and  al 
ways  accurate.  .  .  .  And  above  all  lie  remem- 
bered and  delighted  in  tlie  facts  of  astronomy. 
.  .  It  was  then.  I  think,  partly  this  close  truth- 
fuliiHss  in  his  ix^nteption  and  memory  of  all  he  sp(»ke 
of  which  gave  one  suc^h  a  strong  scnst^  of  tlio  reality 
of  his  motapliysical  tliought.  .  .  .  ( )iio  felt  con- 
fidence in  his  glimpses  all  the  more  from  the  frank 
nesH  with  wliicli  lie  re(togi»iz«Hl  tliat  they  wt^re  hut  a 
l)artial  insight  into  truths  beyond  us." 

A    CAI.VINIHT'H    LUUII)    KOUKtiAHT. 

Tennyson  had  a  horror  of  the  viiidictivt*  deity  of  a 
debaH<Ml  ( !ii,lvinisrn.      n«*  told  Mr.  Ward  : 

**  I  ro!nefnb(ir  one  womuii  who  used  to  weej)   for 


hours  because  God  was  so  infinitelj^  good.  He  had 
predestined  (she  said)  most  of  her  friends  to  damna- 
tion, and  herself,  who  was  no  better  than  they,  to 
salvation.  She  shook  her  head  at  me  sadly,  and 
said,  '  Alfred,  Alfred,  whenever  I  look  at  you  I 
think  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  '  " 

He  almost  as  much  disliked  the  anthromorphism 
which  turned  God  into  a  sort  of  "  magnified  clergy- 
man." He  preferred  to  say  not  "  God,"  but  "  the 
Highest  or  Supreme  Being."     He  said  : 

'*  God  is  unknowable  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  He 
touches  us  at  one  point.  That  point  is  the  con- 
science. If  the  conscience  could  be  further  de- 
veloped, we  might  in  some  sense  see  God.     .     .     . 

''  '  Lushington  used  to  say  to  me,'  he  continued, 
'  that  if  there  were  no  other  world  this  world  would 
be  all  the  more  valuable.  I,  on  the  contrary,  feel 
that  it  is  only  the  light  shed  on  our  earth  from  an- 
other world  which  gives  it  any  value.  The  thought 
of  working  for  the  human  race  is  not  incentive 
enough  to  virtue  if  man  is  not  immortal.'  " 

Evolution  was,  we  are  told  a  favorite  topic  of  his. 
"  Huxley  once  said  to  me  that  Tennyson's  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  physical  science  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  greatest  experts." 

A  SACRED  SCENE. 

The  article  closes  with  an  account  of  the  late 
Laureate  reading  and  explaining  De  profundis.  At 
the  end  : 

"  His  voice  deepened  as  the  greeting  to  the  im- 
mortal soul  of  the  man  was  read.  He  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  book  at  the  seventli  line  and  looked 
for  a  moment  at  his  hearer  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  awe  before  he  uttered  the  word 
'  spirit '  : — '  Out  of  the  deep — Spirit— out  of  the 
deep.'  "When  he  had  finished  the  second  greeting 
he  was  trembling  much.  Then  he  read  the  prayer 
— a  prayer  he  had  told  me,  of  self -prostration  before 
the  Infinite.  ...  It  is  an  outpouring  of  the 
simplest  and  most  intense  self-abandonmeMt  to  the 
Creator.     .  .      He  began   to    chant   in   a  loud 

clear  voice  : 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name— HHlleluiuh. 

''  His  voice  was  growing  tremulous  as  he  reaihed 
the  second  part  : 
We  feel  that  we  are  nothing— fi»r  all   is  Thou  and   m 

Thee  : 
We  ftH>l  that  we  are  somethhig— that  also  has  come  from 
Thee. 

"  And  be  broke  down,  and  sobbed  aloud  iws  he  fin- 
isluMl  the  praytu'  : 

We  km»w  wt«  are  nothing;  •  but  Thou  wilt  help  ui*  to  Ih». 
Hallowed  he  Thy  nann'     nulli>hiiHh." 

TliK  Ctmnti-i/  llitttst-  tor  .luiu'  *li.si-us.st«.s  the  need  of 
imi)roved  rural  hostelries  for  huly  i-yclistM.  \vh»»  iU» 
not  relish,  apparently,  the  pre.sent  villnK**  i"M.  Tht» 
eoiintry  house  sketched  and  pii'turt»d  is  I'kunrobin 
Castle,  tluMlucul  st^at  of  Sutherland,  aiid  f h««  v a»iiii 
try  gtMitleiuan  Ih  Karl  Spencer. 
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AMUSING  STORIES  FROM  THE  MAGAZINES. 

EVERY  month  the  periodicals  contain  many  good 
stories  which  escape  attention.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  well  to  collect  them  together  in  a  page  each 
month.  Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  in  the  peri- 
odicals for  July : 

One   of  Abraham   Lincoln's  Stories. 

"  During  the  late  Civil  War  an  officer  who  en- 
joyed close  personal  relations  with  President  Lincoln 
called  at  the  White  House,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
private  interview  complained  bitterly  of  certain 
criticisms  jDassed  on  his  conduct  in  a  campaign  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  while  repeating  such 
criticism  gave  way  to  great  passion.  Lincoln 
patiently  heard  him  to  the  end,  then  said,  '  You  seem 
very  angry.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  made  Finnigan 
mad  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Finnigan  came  home  late  from 
the  club  one  night  sober,  but  in  such  a  temper  that  he 
knocked  over  a  lot  of  furniture,  Mrs.  Finnigan  was 
aroused,  and  sitting  u[)  in  bed,  asked,  "  What's  the 
matter,  Finnigan  ? "'  "  I'm  mad;  mad  as  a  hornet." 
'•  What's  made  you  so  ?  "  "  Flaherty  down  yonder; 
he  called  me  a  liar."  "  But,  man,  why  didn't  you 
make  him  prove  it  ?  "  "  That's  why  I'm  so  mad;  he 
did  I  "  '  " — Francis  H.  Hardy^s  "  Public  Sentiments 
on  the  Silver  Question,'^  Fortnightly  Review. 

If  Not  God,  Then   Devil. 

"  There  is  a  school  in  a  northern  town.  It  is  a 
church  school,  and  the  clergyman  has  the  little 
children  into  the  chancel  of  the  church  to  instruct 
them  in  religion.  '  What  is  this  ? '  he  will  say, 
pointing  to  the  communion  table.  A  child  will 
answer  that  it  is  the  communion  table.  He  admin- 
i.sters  a  shocked  rebuke.  '  No ;  it  is  the  altar. '  Then 
the  children  are  taught  the  names  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal furniture  and  vestments.  '  And  who  am  1  ? '  said 
he,  on  a  recent  occasion.  '  Please  sir,  God, '  said 
one  little  fellow  who  had  been  well,  but  insufficiently 
indoctrinated.  '  No,  my  boy,  not  Almighty  God. 
Now  who  am  I  ? '  '  Please,  sir,  the  devil,'  suggested 
another  cliild,  whose  knowledge  of  sui)ernatural  i)er- 
son.s  admitted  only  of  two  orders,  '  No,  I  am  God's 
priest,"  and  the  stupeiKlous  significance  of  the  claim 
was  then  expounded  to  the  avve-stri(;ken  children." — 
iJr.  Ilorton's  ''Doomed  Board  Schools,''  Fortnightly 
Review. 

Not  Now 

"One  day  an  ultra-radical  joumal,  wlych  is  dfjarl, 
buried  and  forgotten  by  now,  call(;d  tlie  writ(;r  '  le 
cttcu  de  la  troisiAme  RepidtWfue.''  '  That's  a  danger- 
ous word  to  u.se  in  writing  nowadays,'  said  Jules 
Bimon,  during  the  evening  of  tliat  day,  when  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  article.  '  Hut  I  tell 
you  what  I  will  do;  I  will  tell  yrni  a  tal"  wliif^li  you 
are  at  liberty  to  repeat,  even  to  the  wril(!r  of  the 
article.  Years  ago  1  knew  a  Frencli  woman  of  iriore 
than  fliglity  cliaractf^r.  wlio  was  jmirrioA  to  an  Kng- 
liHhman,  a  very  wortliy  lint  stolid  fellow,  whose 
religiouH  ojiinioMrt  forbade  him  to  seek  a  divorce, 
evem  if  he  hin\  been  able  to  obtain  it  in  Fran(;e.     Ah 


the  woman  grew  older,  her  flightiness  ceased — for 
very  good  reasons,  the  admirers  fell  off.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  Republic,  but  it 
may  be.  On  one  occasion  the  lady,  quarreling  with 
her  spouse,  spat  the  word  '  cocu '  at  him.  '  Va, 
salle  cocu  ! '  she  screamed.  He  stood  perfectly  com- 
posed. 'Pas  maintenant,'  he  sneered  quietly." — 
Vandam's  "  Jules  Simon,'^  Fortnightly  Review. 

A  Retort  Discourteous. 

"  I  remember  these  lines  coming  back  to  me  years 
ago  in  the  Nilgiris,  when  a  clever  yoang  aide- de- 
camp told  me  a  story  of  an  officer,  long  since  dead, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  but  who  could  employ 
his  tongue  as  effectively  as  his  sword.  Meeting  a 
lady  who  much  disliked  him,  he  said :  '  Good  evening 

Miss ,  you  are  looking  very  handsome  to-night. ' 

'I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,  Major.'  'Oh!  but 
you  could,  if  you  were  to  tell  a  lie,  as  I  did.'  ''—Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  ''  Menagiana,"  in  Cornhill. 

All  the  Difference. 

"  When  I  asked  Miss  Barlow  if  she  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  her  early  poems  and  sketches 
accepted,  she  replied :  '  I  did  not  have  many  disap- 
pointments. The  first  serious  thing  I  did  was  a  little 
poem  printed  in  Hibernia.  I  afterward  sent  one 
to  the  Cornhill,  and  I  received  a  postcard  from  the 
editor,  Mr.  Payn,  which  I  deciphered  as,  "I  have  no 
use  for  silly  verses. "  I  felt  dreadfully  disgusted,  and 
grieved  too,  but  after  the  whole  family  had  puzzled 
over  it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words 
were,  'I  hope  to  use  your  pretty  verses,'  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me.  The  next  thing  I  sent  was 
a  prose  sketch  of  village  life,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise Mr.  Payn  accepted  it'  "—Sarah  A.  Tooley  in 
"  Ladies  of  Dubli)i,"Wo7nan  at  Home. 


"SUNDAY  IN  A  TRAMPS'  HOTEL." 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilkinson  gives  in 
the  July  Quiver  a  very  unpleasant  picture  of 
the  lodging  houses  in  which  working  men  on  the 
road,  in  qut^st  of  employment,  have  to  spend  Sunday 
with  the  idle  tramp.     He  asks : 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  make  it  brighter  and 
happier  V  Why  sliould  not  poor-law  guardians  pro- 
vide d(;cent  accommodation,  at  a  charge  af  fourpence 
per  head,  for  suc;h  travelers  as  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ?  We  have  municipal  '  doss  '  houses  all 
over  the  country,  and  a  Westmoreland  union  even 
takes  in  nightly  lodgers  of  the  artisan  class  who  can 
afford  fourpence  for  a  })ed.  There  are  precedents 
enough,  and  to  spare.  Why,  therefore,  should  not 
a  portion  of  our  workhouses— at  least  those  in  dis- 
tricts wlH!re  the  private  accommodation  is  noto- 
riously disgracciful— be  s(!t  apart  for  tln^  reception  of 
wayfanjrs  willing  to  pay  for  a  niglit's  sluiltc'r  V 

"  It  sliould  also  be  possible  to  hold  in  every  hirge 
wayside  '  jiadding  ]um  '  a  r(>ligions  servi(rc  hucOi  jih  is 
provided  in  soirie  of  the  (common  lodging  houses  of 
Lrmdon,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  other  cities. " 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  lately  the  confidential  ad- 
viser to  the  Emperor  of  China,  contributes  a 
sketch  of  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  to  the  August  Ceii- 
tury.  Mr.  Foster  recites  many  notable  achievements  of 
the  great  Viceroy,  ending  with  the  conduct  of  the  peace 
negotiations  with  Japan.  One  of  the  most  striking  quali- 
ties of  the  Viceroy  is  his  recognition  of  the  defects  in  the 
national  system  of  educatiim  in  China.  The  Chinese  are 
not  prouder  of  any  institution  than  of  this  competitive 
system.  But  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  high- 
est officei»s  in  the  empire  have  never  heard  of  Homer, 
Virgil  and  Shakespeare  ;  they  have  a  vague  knowledge 
of  Csesar  and  Napoleon,  but  none  whatever  of  Hannibal, 
Peter  the  Great,  Wellington  or  other  modern  soldiers, 
and  they  are  ignorant  of  astronomy,  mathematics  and 
the  modern  sciences.  They  regard  these  branches  as 
parts  of  a  foreign  system  which  they  do  not  care  to  pre- 
fer to  their  own.  But  Li  Hung  Chang  saw  the  absurdity 
of  this,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
the  Emperor  has  established  at  Peking  a  college  with  a 
full  faculty  of  foreign  professors  for  the  instruction  of 
chosen  Chinese  youths  in  European  languages  and 
modern  sciences,  with  a  view  to  training  them  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  Mr.  Foster  ends  his  sketch  with  the 
opinion  that  if  Li  Hung  Chang  "  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  his  education,  his  experience  and  his  surroundings,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  living  statesmen  of  Asia 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  public  men  of 
the  world." 

In  this  number  of  the  Century  appears  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  diary  of  E.  J.  Glave,  the  brave  young  Afri- 
can traveler,  who  died  of  fever  last  year  while  exploring 
the  dark  continent.  One  of  the  first  entries  in  Mr. 
Glave's  diary  under  date  of  August  1,  1893,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  slave  trade.  Five 
per  cent,  of  the  slaves  shipped  to  Zanzibar  are  caught  by 
the  British  gunboats  enlisted  in  putting  down  the 
traffic  and  the  remaining  ninety-five  per  cent,  get  away. 
There  was  formerly  a  tax  on  each  slave  coming  into  Zan- 
zibar ;  then  if  a  slave  was  ill  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery  his  master  killed  him  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  his  dying  before  he  could  be  sold.  "  When  a  dhow  is 
chased,  the  Arabs  always  tell  the  slaves  not  to  be  cap- 
tured because  the  white  men  will  eat  them.  By  thus 
intimidating  them  they  get  their  captains  to  escape  from 
the  warship's  boats  when  the  dhow  is  run  ashore.  The 
slaves  are  well  cared  for  when  they  reach  Zanzibar  ; 
they  soon  forget  their  past  hardship  and  get  strong  and 
well  and  are  apparently  happy  and  contented." 


HARPER'S. 

MR.  HOWELL  begins  the  August  Harper's  with  a 
chai)ter  of  Boston  literary  reminiscences  whit-h 
he  contributes  under  the  title  "  The  White  Mr.  Long- 
fellow." Th()  novelist  says  of  the  poet  and  his  gotxlly 
table  company,  which  included  Norton,  Holmes,  Agassiz 
an<l  Lowell  : 

"  In  that  elect  conii)any  I  was  silent,  juirtly  because  I 
was  (^oriKciouH  of  my  youtliful  iiiad«MiuHcy.  ami  pai'tly 
be<-auH«r  I  ])referre(l  to  listen.  Hut  Loiiglcllow  always 
behaved  as  if  I  were  saying  a  HucceHHioii  of  odifyiiig  tiiul 
delightful   tiiingH,  and  from  time  to  time  he  addruHHtul 


himself  to  me,  so  that  I  should  not  feel  left  out.  He  did 
not  talk  much  himself,  and  I  recall  nothing  that  he  said. 
But  he  always  spoke  wisely  and  simply,  without  the 
least  touch  of  pose,  and  with  no  intention  of  effect,  but 
with  something  that  I  must  call  quality  for  want  of  a 
better  word  ;  so  that  at  a  table  where  Holmes  sparkled, 
and  Lowell  glowed,  and  Agassiz  beamed,  he  cast  the 
light  of  a  gentle  gayety,  which  seemed  to  dim  all  those 
vivider  luminaries.  While  he  spoke  you  did  not  miss 
Field's  story  or  Tom  Appleton's  wit,  or  even  the  gracious 
amity  of  Mr.  Norton,  with  his  unequaled  intuitions. 

'*  The  supper  was  very  plain  :  a  cold  turkey,  which 
the  host  carved,  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  some  braces^ 
of  grouse,  or  a  platter  of  quails,  with  a  deep  bowl  of 
salad,  and  the  sympathetic  companionship  of  those  elect 
vintages  which  Longfellow  loved,  and  which  he  chose 
with  the  inspiration  of  affection.  We  usually  began 
with  oysters,  and  when  some  one  who  was  expected  did 
not  come  promptly,  Longfellow  invited  us  to  raid  his 
plate,  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  delay." 

OUR  NEED   OF   LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

In  the  "  Editor's  Study,"  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  are  in  dire  literary  need 
of  some  good  sound  criticism — "  cool,  discriminating,  re- 
lentless," as  he  puts  it.  "Ask  yourselves,"  Mr.  War- 
ner is  pitiless  enough  to  say,  "  what  is  the  real  value,  the 
value  to  a  beginner  aTio  sincerely  desires  light  and  lead- 
ing, of  the  most  of  the  literary  noticing  and  criticism  in 
om*  journals  and  periodicals."  It  is  so  true  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  repeating  that,  as  Mr.  Warner  says,  this 
work  of  "  criticism  "  is  done  by  callow  beginners,  or  fifth 
rate  literary  workers,  finely  filling  the  definition,  '*  the 
critic  is  an  author  who  has  failed." 

"  What  every  writer  needs  is  to  be  brought  to  judg- 
ment in  the  high  literary  tribunal.  A  provincial  stand- 
ard can  no  longer  be  accepted.  To  praise  an  author  for 
doing  veiy  well  as  an  x\merican  is  like  praising  a  poem 
or  a  novel  as  being  really  creditable  for  a  woman.  The 
judgment  must  be  a  cosmopolitan  judgment,  based  upon 
a  comparative  study  of  literatures.  This  is  not  a  harsh 
requirement.  We  make  it  in  all  the  other  arts  and  in- 
dustries. A  picture,  a  piece  of  jewelry,  an  axe,  a  pocket- 
knife  or  a  watch  is  good  or  bad  according  to  established 
canons,  which  exist  notwithstanding  the  jn-evaleuce  of 
uneducated  taste.  The  delusion  that  we  can  have  an 
American  literature  that  does  not  conform  to  the  uni- 
versal standard  is  like  the  delusion  that  we  can  have  an 
American  money  that  does  not  confonn  in  value  to  the 
standard  of  tht^  world.  We  put  our  American  stamp 
upon  tlie  money  ;  yes,  but  it  must  have  iustriusic  uni- 
versal wortji." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  August  Ncn7>»u'*-'s  is  given  overahuost  wholly  to 
the  dtMuands  «>f  a  tiition  number.  It  appoars  in 
a  cover  dt>signed  by  Will  II.  Low,  priuteil  in  colors  after 
a  method  entirely  novel  and  unusually  sui'c»»s8f\il  in 
periodical  woi  k.  Tlu<  magazine  i>pt»u.s  with  a  ttrst  cha|>- 
ter  of  a  seruvs  o(  skt^tches  *M>n  the  Trail  o(  lK»n 
C^uixott\"  tin*  text  by  August  V.  Jai-caci,  art  ma' 
Srrihner\H,  and  the  charming  illiistration.H  b\ 
Vierg«v  Of  the  tli'ti»>n,  Uet>rge  W.  Cable's  "  iirt»unry'«* 
Island,"  lilisM  IN'iry'H  Htory,  "  liy  the  Commit ttHs"  out) 
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a  very  chic  comedietta  by  Annie  Eliot,  are  the  most 
noticeable  features.  The  last  named  is  printed  with  il- 
lustrative borders  quite  new  in  their  design,  in  two 
colors.  In  the  department  "  The  Field  of  Art"  there  is 
some  discussion  of  the  decoration  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  Public  Library  in  Boston.  The  writer,  who  evi- 
dently knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  says  that  the 
definite  value  of  this  work  of  the  great  French  master 
cannot  be  decided  upon  until  the  rest  of  the  panels  are 
completed,  since  no  decorative  passage  should  ever  be 
judged  apart  from  its  context.  But  quite  aside  from 
that,  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  effort  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  painter  could  never  see  the  place. 

"  The  indescribable  quality  that  we  call  decorative 
unity  of  tone  represents  something  that  we  feel  to  be 
more  than  a  matter  of  skill  in  painting  or  even  subduing 
and  lighting.  Nationality,  surroundings,  instinctive 
modification,  unconscious  knowledge  and  unconscious 
habits  of  sight  and  rendering  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Connoisseurs  in  tapestry  tell  us  that  the  nationality 
of  the  weaver-artist  can  always  be  told  by  his  skies. 
Wherever  his  cartoon  may  hail  from,  or  he  be  settled  for 
the  moment,  he  always  unconsciously  portarys  the  skies 
and  tone  of  his  native  land.  Puvis's  own  art  brings  an 
analogous  teaching,  and  a  double  one.  Its  effect  depends 
largely  on  a  certain  quality  of  unity  of  tone,  which  can 
only  be  felt,  not  described  ;  and — it  is  at  home  in  France. 
As  the  requirements  of  mural  painting  in  America  are 
more  deeply  understood,  it  will  be  felt,  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  great  decoration  can  only  be  painted  by 
Americans,  if  not  living  in  America,  at  least  in  touch 
with  the  country,  and  combming  all  the  technique  of 
their  craft  with  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  wnth  that  subtle  harmony  with 
the  surroundings  that  cannot  be  overestimated." 

In  another  department  there  is  described  the  extensive 
preserves  for  large  game  established  by  the  late  Mr. 
Austin  Corbin  in  the  White  Mountains.  This  great 
hunting  park  is  called  "  the  most  successful  and  impor- 
tant effort  ever  made  by  private  means  to  afford  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  elk,  deer  and  other  threatened  species  of 
large  game.  The  preserves  extend  over  26,000  acres  of 
land,  and  it  required  thirty  miles  of  heavy  fencing  to 
inclose  them.  The  climate  and  the  forest  conditions 
are  nearly  perfect  for  the  home  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
bear,  beaver  and  wild  boar.  Some  of  these  species  are 
multiplying  rapidly,  and  there  are  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred elk,  seven  hundred  deer,  and  five  hundred  wild 
boars  at  large  now,  with  x>robably  one  liundrcd  moose 
and  fifty-five  Iniffalo.  In  the  summer  of  1.S95  a  couple  of 
beavers  began  their  industrious  dam-building,  and 
shf>rtly  after  their  anival  they  were  visited  by  several 
of  their  own  species,  though  where  the  strang«*rs  came 
from  no  one  can  imagine,  as  no  colony  of  b<:avers  was 
suspected  in  that  region. 

"  Mr.  Corbin's  wilderness  is  managcul  with  the  same 
methodical  arrangements  that  obtain  in  his  bank  and  his 
railroad.  Ten  stations  liave  been  mad(!  to  furnish  hfjines 
for  the  gamekf^epers,  who  live  in  jilcasant  cottages  just 
outside  of  the  fonist  fen(-«'.  Th<'s<5  stations  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  superint«md(mt's  house  by  telei)hone 
and  the  Hui>erint<-ndent  is  in  telephonic  communication 
with  Mr.  f Sorbin's  n^sid'^ncc  Ev«-ry  day  exctept  Sundays 
thfre  iiTc  r<-ports  to  th«^  KUp<'rintcnd«rnt,  who,  in  Mr. 
Corbin's  lif<!time,  wired  lYn-m  to  his  offlcH  in  N(^w  York. 
T\ui  gamekeepers  have  tf)  n;port  on  any  tn^spassing,  on 
the  difff-rent  animals  they  have  seen,  and  givo  any  gen- 
eral information  that  they  think  would  interest  the 
BUperintendent." 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  at  greater  length  from  Mrs. 
Annie  Fields'  delightful  reminiscences,  "  Days 
with  Mrs.  Stowe."  This  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
also  contains  a  short  essay  by  President  D.  C.  Gilman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  "  The  Future  of  American 
Colleges  and  CJniversities,"  prompted,  as  he  says  in  his 
preface,  by  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
memoirs  of  Drs.  Barnard  and  McCosh.  President  Gil- 
man  sketches  the  decided  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  functions  of  universities  during  the  past 
thirty  years  ;  the  enormously  increased  pecuniary  re- 
sources making  possible  better  buildings,  libraries  and 
teachers  ;  the  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  discipline  ; 
the  introduction  of  absolute  or  almost  absolute  election 
of  courses  ;  the  diminishing  of  Greek  and  Latin  required, 
and  the  added  attention  paid  to  history,  English,  French 
and  German  ;  the  very  important  introduction  of  labora- 
tory methods  in  the  study  of  science  ;  the  great  increase 
of  enthusiasm  in  athletics,  and  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  higher  education.  President  Gilman  says  that 
two  tendencies  have  been  at  work,  one  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  college  and  its  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline,  and  the  other  an  opposite  tendency  to  trans- 
form the  old  institutions  into  something  like  the  philo- 
sophical faculties  of  the  German  universities.  In  mak- 
ing clear  the  difference  between  a  college  and  a  uni- 
versity President  Gilman  nearly  agrees  with  Barnard  in 
calling  the  university  "  a  school  of  all  learnings  that  the 
necessities  of  the  age  demand."  "  It  must  first  of  all 
things  be  a  seat  of  learning  where  the  most  cultivated 
scholars  reside,  where  libraries,  laboratories  and  scien- 
tific collections  are  liberally  kept  up,  and  where  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  perpetually  mani- 
fested." President  Gilman  enlarges  on  the  value  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  profound  departments  of  inquiry  and 
investigation  which  he  deems  the  university's  special 
function,  and  he  thinks  that  the  great  cost  of  such 
methods  will  not  daunt  the  givers  when  the  needs  are 
felt.  "  It  is  not  important  for  every  institution  to  en- 
courage all  sciences.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
plete university  except  in  Utopia.  It  is  possible  j.nd 
surely  desirable  that  the  universities  of  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  distinguished  by  special  traits,  each  aiming 
at  superiority  in  some  chosen  department  ;  it  may  be 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  applied  science,  the  classics  or 
mathematics.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  university, 
wlK^ther  broad  or  narrow  its  domain,  that  it  should  be 
pervaded  by  a  right  spirit  of  freedom,  courage,  enthu- 
siasm, pati(mc-e,  co-oi^eration,  and  above  all  things  by 
the  spirit  of  truth." 

Paul  Shorey,  discussing  the  present  conditions  of  lit- 
erary production,  thinks  that  our  Kipling,  Lang,  Steven- 
son, Hardy,  Howells,  James,  Meredith,  Watson,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Pierre  Loti,  Bourget  and  the  rest  are 
endowed  with  quite  as  much  native  talent  as  the  great 
names  that  dominated  the  literature  of  England  and 
France  from  WM)  to  1H70,  though  Ik;  does  not  think  that 
these  men  will  exc^'t  an  ecjual  infiucnce  in  molding  the 
thoughts  of  men  ;  and  he  speaks  of  two  classes  of  hin- 
drances:  First,  the  temptation  to  intellectual  dispersion 
and  hasty,  premature  i)roducti()n,  and  second,  tbo  tem- 
porary (ixhaustion  of  valuable  viofifs  in  tli(i  higher  fi(>lds 
of  literature.  A  single  sentence  giv(\s  Mr.  Shon^y's  jioint 
of  view  :  "  It  is  poH.sible  that  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  to  produce  anything  more  than  a  good  story, 
but  iKiither  ha  nor  anybody  else  can  possibly  know  till 
he  ceases  to  turn  (nit  a  good  story  every  year."    Mr. 
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Shorey  complains,  too,  of  the  lightness  of  touch  that  has 
given  so  widespread  a  popularity  to  the  American  maga- 
zine. He  admits  it  is  a  charming  thing.  ''  But  no  great 
literature  will  hereafter  be  produced  among  a  people  so 
much  afraid  of  serious  reading  as  the  American  public 
has  hitherto  been." 

One  of  the  *•  Contributors'  Club"  tries  to  answer  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  factory  girls  read.  The  contributor 
says  :  "  One  girl  who  worked  in  a  factory,  and  in  whom 
I  was  greatly  interested,  told  me  that  she  belonged  to 
a  circle  of  twelve  girls  who  subscribed  for  periodicals 
and  passed  them  around.  She  liked  best  to  read  short 
stories  and  i^oetry.  She  did  not  recall  the  names  of  any 
persons  who  wrote  the  poems  in  the  magazines,  but  she 
remembered  the  name  of  Longfellow.  She  thought 
what  he  wrote  was  'lovely.'"  This  girl  did  not  know 
whether  Shakespeare  was  a  poet  or  not.  Of  fifty  girls 
of  the  class  working  in  factories  six  were  confident  that 
they  knew  of  Shakespeare.  At  another  mill  the  con- 
tributor says  that  one  girl  reads  love  stories  aloud  to  the 
others  during  the  bnef  period  of  leisure  at  noon.  These 
young  ladies  showed  a  redeeming  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  a  high  sense  of  art  in 
that  they  denied  any  interest  for  the  illustrations  in  the 
magazines. 


the  money  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  put  in  his 
pocket  and  the  other  into  an  envelope  which  he  labelled 
"  Herndon's  half." 


MCCLURE'S. 

MRS  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS-WARD,  in 
her  recollections  of  her  life,  tells  of  Celia  Thax- 
ter,  Lucy  Larcom  and  Phillips  Brooks.  Of  the  last  named 
she  says  :  ' '  My  recollections  of  him,  such  as  they  are,  I 
find  to  be  either  definitely  of  a  grave  and  religious  nature 
or  sparkling  with  social  gayety — one  of  the  two  extremes. 
I  do  not  recall  him  at  all  in  what  I  once  heard  called  '  a 
comfortable  middling  view  of  things.'  In  conversation 
he  was  one  of  the  merriest  of  entertainers.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  think  him  almost  too  ready  to  let  the  occasion 
float  away  in  jest,  while  I,  like  so  many  others,  would 
have  chosen  to  sound  with  him  some  theme  of  height  or 
depth.  But,  of  course,  one  can  readily  understand  how 
weary  his  nerve  might  have  become  of  the  seriousness 
of  life,  and  how  much  needed  '  the  light  touch.'  " 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  tells  in 
this  chapter  of  Lincoln's  defense  of  a  slave  girl,  and 
of  the  .S5,0U0  fee  which  he  recovered  from  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  in  the  celebrated  McCormick  patent 
case,  and  the  Armstrong  murder  and  Rock  Lsland  bridge 
cases.  Of  Lincoln's  professional  fees,  Miss  Tarbell 
says  that  the  McCormick  case,  including  the  retainer  of 
*.5()0,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,  and  was  the  largest  fee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  Central  payment,  he 
ever  received.  The  two  sums  catne  to  him  about  the 
same  time  and  undoubtedly  helped  to  tide  over  the 
rather  unfortunate  i)eri()d,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
which  followed — the  period  of  his  contt^st  with  Douglass 
for  the  Senate.  Lincoln  never  made  money.  From  IHoO 
to  18()0  his  income  averaged  from  two  to  three  thousand 
a  year  ;  in  the  forties  it  was  considerably  less.  The 
fee  book  of  Lincoln  &  Herndcm  for  1H47  shows  total 
earnings  of  only  $1,500.  Tlie  largest  fee  entered  was  one 
of  $100  ;  there  were  several  of  fifty,  a  number  of  twenty 
m(jre  of  ten,  still  more  of  fiv«i  and  a  few  of  only  three 
dollars.  If  a  fee  was  not  ]>aid  Lincoln  did  not  believe 
in  Huiiig  for  it.  Mr.  Herndon  says  that  he  would  coii- 
Kcni  to  !»»•  swindled  ])nfor<^  he  would  coiitost  a  fftv  He 
waH  (•arelt'HM  in  atrcounlH,  n«*ver  entering  anytlilng  on  tlu^ 
l)ook.     When  a  tee  was  paid  to  him  Ue  simply  dividrd 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  August  Cosmopolitan  has  some  interesting  feat- 
ures in  its  departments,  among  them  some  com- 
ments by  Francisque  Sarcey  on  one  item  of  the  last 
French  census  which  shows  that  if  France  is  not  being 
depopulated  its  population  at  least  does  not  increase. 
He  says  that  in  France  not  only  are  large  families  rare 
exceptions,  but  when  met  with  they  are  sure  of  being 
ridiculed  rather  than  admired,  and  no  theatrical  joke 
is  more  certain  of  applause  than  "  the  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  an  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  followed 
by  fourteen  or  fifteen  children  ranged  in  regular  grada- 
tion like  steps  of  stairs. 

''  Fecundity  is  in  French  mothers  of  families  a  sort  of 
blemish.  When  a  young  wife  presents  her  husband 
with  an  heir,  it  is  bad  enough  ;  if  a  second  comes,  she  is 
pitied  ;  if  a  third  is  on  the  way,  those  interested  are 
angry,  and  the  indifferent  keep  away  ;  if  a  fourth— oh  ! 
if  a  fourth,  there  will  be  an  explosion  of  indignation 
against  the  tyrant  of  a  husband,  of  pity  or  of  ridicule  for 
the  wife.  But  never  fear— they  are  not  likely  to  expose 
.themselves  to  it. 

"  Among  the  middle  class,  and  especially  among  the 
Parisian  middle  class,  families  with  one  or  two  children 
are  the  rule.  There  has  just  been  founded,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mme.  Destillon,  a  league,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  encouragement  of  large  families.  I  have 
become  a  member  of  this  league,  without  being  quite 
sure  that  the  methods  which  it  indicates  and  which  it 
proposes  will  prove  very  efficacious.  But  then,  I  am  in 
line  with  it.  I  have  had  four  children,  and  I  have  al- 
ready been  made  several  times  a  grandfather.  And,  as 
I  am  past  the  age  of  active  service,  and  have  long  since 
entered  on  that  which  we  call  '  territorial,'  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  advice  to  others  without  having  it  said  to 
me,  '  Practice  what  you  preach,'  " 

Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  notes  that  the  contrivers  of  plots  for 
novels  may  find  a  new  obstacle  to  complicate  their  love 
affairs  in  the  present  standard  of  living  among  people  of 
polite  tastes.  Instead  of  cruel  fathers,  absences,  and 
shipwrecks,  he  suggests  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  in- 
come enough  to  keep  up  a  home  is  a  sufficient  crux  for 
the  modern  love  tifftiir.  '"Love-making,"  he  says, 
"  comes  natural  to  men  in  the  early  twenties  ;  it  is  then 
that  they  are  most  susceptible,  and  that  their  habits  are 
still  in  such  a  formative  state  that  they  may  reiisonably 
be  considered  to  be  marriageable.  But  whtit  young 
man  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  can  the  conscieu- 
tiouH  novelist  permit  his  heroine  to  marry  ?  If  he  ven- 
tures to  let  his  young  people  plight  their  ti*oth  in  the 
8])ringtime  of  life  he  must  lu)ld  them  to  their  fealty  (or 
seven  or  eight  years  at  least,  and  prohahly  much  longer, 
while  his  young  man  is  getting  a  sufficient  start  in  his 
profession  to  afford  his  prospective  spouse  the  rtuismi- 
able  comftu'ts  to  which  she  has  been  used."  Mr,  Mar- 
tin's kimlly  tip  to  the  story  writer  is  based  lUi  the  theory 
that  it  costs  about  !iisS,0(>0  fi>r  a  small  fanuly  to  live  m 
year  in  Nt«w  York  "  in  deconuis  .semi-cv»niti>rt." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bruen  tvxhorts  charitable  givers  to  beooiiitt 
aiMiuainttHl  with  all  tht«  facts  in  rt«ft«rtmi-e  to  the  ih.H^KMi- 
turn  i>f  tlu>ir  gifts,  on  the  ground   that   ■*  »t   i  "h 

trne  that  some  of  our  charities  are  l>enutifull\  A 

institiitiouH  for  iiicouipotence.     'VUv  uiatm^erH  wiHh  to 
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run  things  to  suit  themselves  and  if  possible  shut  out  all 
outside  influence." 


NEW   ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August  New  England  Magazine  Henry  E, 
Bourne  has  a  long  and  unusually  well  illustrated 
article  on  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which  he  writes  from 
both  the  historical  and  descriptive  point  of  view.  This 
€ity,  which  now  controls  about  300,000  inhabitants,  scat- 
tered over  ten  miles  on  the  lake  and  five  miles  inland,  is 
yet  hardly  more  than  a  group  of  towns,  and  he  says  it 
will  not  for  many  years  become  a  city  with  a  distinct 
civic  individuality.  Among  the  problems  which  it  has 
not  successfully  solved  is  the  matter  of  sewage.  Much 
•of  the  garbage  passes  into  the  lake,  and  since  the  city 
water  supply  comes  also  from  the  lake  the  fact  is  danger- 
ous. This  water  supply  is  drawn  through  an  intake  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  several  million  dollars— a 
tunnel  extending  under  the  bed  of  the  lake  a  distance  of 
8,642  feet  to  a  crib.  Theoretically  the  currents  render 
the  water  about  the  crib  safe  but  storms  and  counter 
cun-ents  running  eastward  often  force  polluted  water 
into  the  pipes.  The  water  has  been  degenerating  stead- 
ily. The  city  has  concluded  to  make  a  large  expendi- 
ture to  lengthen  the  tunnel,  purify  the  river,  and  erect 
a  garbage  crematory. 

E.  P.  Powell,  discussing  *'  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in 
our  Education, "  says  that  although  New  England  laid 
the  foundation,  "  she  owed  to  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Madison  the  synthetic  work  which  enabled  her 
schools  and  her  churches,  her  towns  and  her  counties  to 
span  the  continent."  He  thinks  that  when  we  have 
more  thoroughly  forgotten  the  Civil  War  the  influence 
of  the  South  in  the  making  of  the  nation  will  be  better 
recognized.  There  is  an  article  on  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  which  gives  some  quaint  account  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Hud.son  River  aristocracy  of  the  Colonial 
period. 

THE   BOOKMAN 

^^  HE /rfoofcwj an  for  August  is  as  lively  and  readable 
m  its  x>resentation  of  the  month's  literary  gossip 
and  events  as  if  no  such  thing  as  the  dog  days  were  in 
existence.  "  A  Paris  Letter  "  sa3's  that  at  last  a  statue 
is  to  he  erected  to  Victor  Hugo  at  Besangon.  This  is  to 
be  erected  next  year,  while  the  Paris  statue,  for  which 
«ix  thousand  pounds  have  already  been  collected,  will 
not  be  unveiled  untilHKK),  the  year  of  the  great  expo- 
sition. 

So  many  'people  of  capable  literary  secretions  have 
annrninced  their  inability  to  digest  Zola's  latest  book, 
*'  Rome,"  that  it  must  be  a  slight  comfort  to  the  novel- 
ist to  hear  it  at  any  rate  rfcoirmu-nded  as  "  the  most  in- 
teresting of  guide  books,"  which  is  tlie  most  exhaustive 
praise  Mr,  E.  K.  Cliambers  can  give  it  in  his  review. 
**  It  tells  what  to  see  and  how  to  get  there  ;  it  gives  a 
«ucf^;HHion  of  views  in  tlie  color  and  light  y)anoramas  of 
Rome  from  its  various  high  points — '  s(ni-})ake(l  '  inidiir 
its  intense  sky,  its  historir;al  ruins  crownt^d  l)y  the  blue 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  all  in  that  strong,  massive 
Htyle,  the  wrlf- con  scions  attempt  of  the  man  w:ho  has 
envied  Daudet  his  ligljt  touch,  to  mak(!  up  in  force  and 
mass  what  he  larks  in  graf;e  and  subtle  charm." 

The  editor  of  the.  /{ooLman  says  tliat  the  University 
Press  announced  that  they  have  never  with  one  excep- 
tUm  printed  nt}  many  copies  of  a  first  >)ook  by  an  Amf^r- 
ie^n  jKXjt    as  have  already  appeared  of  Father  John 


Tabb's  "poems."  "The  excei)tion  was  Emily  Dickin- 
son ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Father  Tabb 
should  have  said  recently  that  of  all  the  American  poets 
there  is  none  worthy  to  go  down  to  posterity  except 
Miss  Dickinson." 

Laurence  Hutton,  in  "  A  Note  on  Kate  Field,"  says 
that  he  first  met  her  in  the  early  sixties,  when  she  was 
writing  editorials  for  the  New  York  Herald  on  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year,  "  which  was  considered  in  those  days 
an  enormous  price.  She  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
promising  young  woman  in  her  profession  in  America." 
Mr.  Hutton  describes  Miss  Field  as  "  ambitious,  self- 
assertive  and  self- advertising.  But  she  was  the  soul  of 
honesty  and  honor.  She  was  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  self-contained  and  self-sustaining  women  of  her 
generation  in  any  country,  and  hers  was  one  of  the  most 
contradictory  individualities  I  have  ever  known.  But 
the  good  always  and  largely  predominated  over  the  bad. 
She  never  had  a  home  ;  she  died  alone  as  she  lived 
alone." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  complete  novel  of  the  August  LippincoWs  is  a 
story  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  "  The  Great  K.  & 
A.  Train  Robbery."  Rhoda  Gale  discusses  "  Immigra- 
tion Evils,"  among  them  the  disturbance  of  the  money 
market  due  to  the  sending  abroad  of  money  made  by  the 
foreign  laborers.  She  says  that  the  Italian  bankers  of 
New  York  City  alone  send  to  Italy  from  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  per  year,  being  chiefly  the  savings  of  unskilled 
laborers.  "  The  padrone  system,  with  its  iniquitous  ex- 
actions and  extortions,  still  exists.  Even  within  the  last 
five  years  padrones  having  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  persons  employed  on  sewers  and  water  works 
deducted  from  their  wages  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
day  for  procuring  them  employment,  and  practiced  all 
sorts  of  impositions  upon  them.  Last  year,  in  fact,  not 
less  than  $100,000  was  actually  stolen  from  Italian  work- 
ingmen  by  half  a  dozen  bankers  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Newark.  An  Italian  laborer  knows  that  if  he  goes 
directly  to  the  Italian  quarter  on  his  arrival  here,  he 
can  get  work.  There  he  falls  under  the  infiuence  and  is 
at  the  disposition  of  the  padrone  ;  and  it  is  possible  for 
a  contractor  to  secure  within  a  few  hours  a  good  number 
of  these  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  at  wages  from 
one-half  to  one-third  below  the  American  standard." 
It  was  in  consequence  of  abuses  such  as  this  that  in 
1894  there  was  formed  in  Boston  "  The  Italian  Work- 
men's Aid  Association,"  an  organization  of  Americans  to 
protect  foreigners. 

The  other  "  serious  "  article  of  this  number  is  by  Owen 
Hall  on  "  The  Federation  of  Australia."  He  thinks  the 
arguments  of  the  Australian  federalists  depend  too 
largely  u])on  the  sentimental  view  of  the  question  to 
I)rove  finally  stnmg.  The  greatest  i)ractical  obstacle  to 
federation  he  considers  the  debt  of  $500,000,000  of  the  two 
smaller  cohmies.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  which 
th(i  i)arliaments  of  West(!vn  Australia,  South  Australia 
and  C^uecmsland  will  scarcuily  care  to  go  security  for.  Of 
the  colonies  that  may  bo  relied  upon  as  desiring  federa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  being  ready  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  s(5cure  it,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  the  two  smallest  in 
ar(!a,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  bo  relied  upcm  with  any 
d(^gr(!e  of  certainty. 

Mr.  J.  Knapp  Rt^evo  gives  some  information  about  tlie 
l)leasant  profession  of  bee  keeping.  California,  th(3  laud 
of  flowers,  is  the  favorite  honui  of  bee  culture  now,  and 
Mr.  Reeve  tells  us  that  a  single  bee  keeper  there  has  as 
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many  as  six  thousand  colonies,  producing  a  total  yearly 
of  200, 0(K)  pounds  of  honey,  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Reeve  considers  the  great  value  of  bee  keep- 
ing to  be  the  possibility  it  offers  of  pursuit  as  an  indus- 
try in  itself  or  as  an  adjunct  to  every  farm  and  village 
home.  "  I  have  seen  it  thus  an  addition  to  a  small  vine- 
yard in  a  country  town,  each  vine  shading  and  protect- 
ing a  single  colony  of  the  bees  and  yielding  vastly  more 
than  the  vines.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  has  half 
a  hundred  colonies  which  occupy  a  quiet  corner  of  a 
small  orchard.  The  farm  contains  fifty  acres,  an  acre  of 
each  stand  of  bees,  and  my  friend  tells  me  that  the  bees 
pay  more  net  i^rofit  than  all  the  farm  besides."  Two  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand  colonies  of  bees  in  the  United 
States,  yielding  6,200,000  pounds  of  honey  a  year,  sounds 
rather  large,  but  Mr.  Reeve  thinks  that  in  our  econ- 
omy of  food  production  it  is  entirely  too  small,  affording 
something  less  than  a  pound  of  honey  a  year  for  each 
person  in  the  country.  "  It  is  all  wrong,"  he  says,  "  that 
so  wholesome  an  article  should  be  such  a  rarity  and  re- 
garded as  a  luxury  rather  than  as  a  thing  for  general 
use.  It  is  not  so  much  the  price  as  the  scarcity  of  it  in 
the  markets  that  makes  it  seem  like  a  luxury." 


LADIES'    HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  August  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  like  most  of  the 
popular  periodicals,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
fiction.  Among  its  stories  the  most  noticeable  is  Bret 
Harte's  "The  Indiscretion  of  Elsbeth." 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  contributes  some  chapters 
of  advice  to  young  men  on  "  Selecting  a  Career, "  a  matter 
which  he  places  next  in  importance  to  the  selection  of  a 
wife.  He  warns  his  young  readers  against  any  hurry  in 
actually  settling  down  to  their  life  work.  He  thinks  it 
a  great  deal  wiser  to  drift,  "  trying  almost  anything  that 
offers  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  than  to  make  up 
one's  mind  finally  and  irretrievably  on  an  employment 
which  may  possibly  be  a  misfit  and  that  will  involve, 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  failure." 

ADVICE    TO    YOUNG   AUTHORS. 

Under  the  heading  "  A  Successful  Author's  Advice  " 
a  letter  is  printed  from  the  late  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  to  a  young  friend  who  inquires  about  the  inner 
methods  of  literary  success.  At  the  time  Miss  Woolson 
wrote  this  letter  there  were  only  two  firms  of  publishers 
who  paid  their  contributors  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
manuscripts,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Appleton,  Of  course 
this  is  very  different  now.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  see 
how  a  magazine  writer  in  America  figured  out  her  in- 
come. "  Suppose  you  get  into //rt>7Je/-'.s-,  the  Galaxy^  the 
Atlayitic,  Scribner's,  LippincotVs  and  Appleton^s  once 
each  year,  you  will  then  have,  supposing  your  article  to 
be  of  good  length,  $450  ;  if  you  ai'e  fortunate  enough  to 
get  in  twice  you  then  have  .*0(X),  but  you  see  there  is  no 
certainty  about  it.  Some  years  I  liave  run  u])  to  $2,000, 
but  I  have  been  particularly  fortunate.  As  I  have  prop- 
erty enough  to  live  in  a  quiet  way  without  the  writing, 
you  HkHi  1  can  afford  to  let  things  take  tht'ir  coiirsti  and  not 
])reHH  my  manuHcripts  on  the  editors.  If  I  were  you  I 
should  not  give  up  my  pf)sition  as  teaclu'r,  but  I  would 
take  my  leisure  time  for  writing  and  commence  to  send 
out  nuinuHcriptH.  At  first  don't  send  out  long  ones  ; 
about  five  magazine  ])ages  is  a  tempting  ]«'iigtli  to  the 
editors,  who  are  overburdened  with  l<»Mg  nianiisttripts. 
Don't  be  diHcouraged  if  one  comes  l)a<'k  <leclined  ;  send 
it  right  out  to  some  one  elsti  and  ktM^p  doing  it.  The 
editors  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  they  dou't  care." 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August  Munseifs  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  writes 
of  "Tolstoy  as  He  Is," — a  very  readable  article, 
illustrated  with  a  few  really  beautiful  pictures.  One  of 
the  interesting  things  brought  out  by  Miss  Hapgood  i& 
that  the  Count  has  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Inasmuch 
as  Count  Tolstoy  divided  all  his  possessions  three  years 
ago  among  his  family,  Miss  Hapgood  considers  it  per- 
tinent to  ask,  "  Where  did  he  get  his  money  to  buy  a 
bicycle  last  year  ?  And  how  does  he  reconcile  such  a 
mode  of  locomotion  with  his  theories  about  having  and 
doing  nothing  which  the  peasants  cannot  have  and  do  f 
Somebody — probably  one  of  his  children —must  have 
given  him  the  wheel  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  own  legs 
still  have  to  do  the  work  may  perhaps  reconcile  it  with 
his  conscience."  Miss  Hapgood,  who  really  knows 
what  she  is  speaking  of  from  personal  observation,  has 
always  been  alive  to  the  Count's  curious  inconsistencies. 
She  says,  however,  that  despite  these,  "  the  man  is  sin- 
cere. Though  he  certainly  does  not  live  like  the  peas- 
ants, he  does  live  with  charming  simplicity  in  the  coun- 
try, as  our  illustrations  show.  Repin,  the  celebrated 
artist,  the  best  of  all  Russian  painters,  has  depicted  him 
in  his  severely  plain  study,  at  his  country  house,  in 
linen  blouse  and  heavy  shoes,  seated  on  a  packmg  box 
covered  with  a  sack  of  plaited  linden  bark.  His  frieze 
coat,  bast  shoes,  spade,  saw  and  scythe  hang  against 
the  whitewashed  walls." 

An  editorial  writer  in  Miinsey^s  thinks  that  there  is 
new  and  important  life  in  the  Zionite  movement  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  home  in  Palestine. 
"  This  movement  is  backed  by  the  influence  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  other  great  Jewish  families  and  so- 
cieties, and  as  we  see  its  stirrings  in  every  country  we 
can  believe  that  it  only  requires  a  great  popular  leader 
to  make  it  one  of  the  important  movements  in  history. 
That  it  is  not  purely  religious  but  racial  is  proven  by  the 
co-operation  of  Rabinowitz,  the  Christian  Jew  who  be- 
came so  well  known  here  during  the  World's  Fair  Con- 
gress." 

Carolyn  Halsted  holds  up  to  the  envy  of  the  new 
woman  ''A  Generation  of  Woman  Authors."  She 
thinks  that  in  view  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Grace  Greenwood, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  others,  the  more  aggressive  forms 
of  progress  are  not  necessary  for  the  emancipation  of 
feminine  genius. 


THE    FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  July  is  a  well- varied  and  valuable 
number,  in  which  American  public  questions  are 
given  a  foremost  place.  We  have  selected  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  article  on  "  The  Presidential  OutKH>k  as 
Europeans  View  It,"  Dr.  Francis  G.  Pealxxly's  ou 
"Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,"  and  F*rofessor  M.  L. 
D'Ooge's  on  the  (piarter  centennial  (»f  Prt>sident  Angell. 
for  more  extended  notice  in  i»ar  department  of  "  Letid- 
ing  Articles." 

VV.    K.    Rl'SSKLI.   ON    TllK    DKMiH  UATU'    I'AKTY, 

The  numl>»«r  opt>ns  with  an  article  by  the  Hi>u.  Wil- 
liam   E.   Russell   of    Ma.>*sachust»tts  entitled  "  Jefferstm 
and  His  Party  To-day."     Mr.  Kus.st>ll  eiilotrixeM  Jeft'erHtm 
as  a  gr»»ut  statesman  whos»i  •■  work   was    fniuhMnetw  »' 
national,  estaldishing  etiiiality,  lil»«'rty,  cn^atinga  ^m 
republic,  t«nlarging  its  tt>rritory,  aiul  making   it  mu)m 
o\'vv  a  c«»ntint»nt  aiul  resptn'tetl  evt»rywhei"t».   He  fouuv.v  ,i 
a  great  party  us  the  iiect^sNury  iustruiuent  to  uccuiUivilAU 
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large  purposes  and  the  permanent  power  to  maintain 
and  enforce  undying  principles."  Mr.  Russell's  article 
was  written  to  be  read  before  the  Democratic  clans 
gathered  at  Chicago.  Its  unstinted  praise  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  "the  broad,  national  people's  party, 
which  knows  no  South  or  North,  or  East  or  West,  but 
only  a  whole  nation,"  was  written  and  published  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Russell  could  not  have  been  in  much 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  platform  which  his  party 
would  adopt  at  Chicago.  After  some  pages  of  rather 
unqualified  praise  of  what  Jefferson  would  find  the 
Democratic  party  to  be  to-day  if  he  were  alive,  Mr. 
Russell  proceeds  in  a  paragraph  to  declare  that  "  free 
coinage  of  silver,  or  its  compulsory  purchase,  or  any 
•compromise  legislation  by  us  in  that  direction,  in  my 
judgment,  is  distinctly  class  legislation,  which  would 
unsettle  business,  impair  credit,  reduce  all  savings  and 
the  value  of  all  wages,  and  whose  injurious  results  no 
man  can  measure.  I  have  misunderstood  the  teaching 
of  Jefferson  and  the  traditions  and  principles  of  his  party 
if  they  do  not  support  this  view  and  sustain  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  its  resolute  enforcement  of  it. 
With  Jefferson  truth  never  lay  in  compromise  of  princi- 
ple, nor  success  in  evasion  of  responsibility.  Nor  will 
they  with  us.  Let  Democrats  leave  compromise  and 
expediency  to  the  Republican  party,  which  is  ever  ready 
to  trim  and  evade,  to  harmonize  its  warring  factions. 
Let  us,  if  need  be,  through  discussion  and  agitation,  find 
the  truth,  bravely  assert  it,  and  trust  our  cause  to  the 
conscience  and  patriotism  of  the  people." 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  arbitration  conference  held  several 
months  ago  in  Washington.  His  remarks  are  printed  as 
an  article  in  this  number  of  the  Forum,  and  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  "  jingoism."  Dr.  Eliot  tells 
us  that  he  is  "  obliged  in  honesty  to  confess  that  among 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  are  to  be  found  several 
eminent  graduates  of  Harvard  University.'' 

IN   PRAISE   OF  THE    PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  George  W.  Green  writes  upon  President  Cleve- 
land's second  administration,  his  very  extended  article 
being  a  summing  up  of  the  principal  events  of  the  past 
three  years  in  terms  of  praise  and  thankfulness  for  the 
President's  doings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  bond 
issues  and  the  management  of  the  national  finances. 
Mr.  Green  thinks  Secretary  Greshara  made  a  slight  error 
of  judgment  when  he  tried  to  restore  the  Hawaiian 
Queen,  and  that  Hiicretary  Olney  was  too  much  of  a 
lawyer  and  too  little  of  a  diplomat  in  his  corresporidcaice 
with  England  over  the  Ven(;zuela  affair  ;  but  in  general 
Mr.  Green  has  the  highest  praise  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cleveland  administration. 

THE    HARON   DE   iriHSH'S   BENEFACTIONS. 

The  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  adds  another  interesting 
Htudy  of  the  late  Baron  d(;  Hirsch  to  tlui  numerous  ones 
which  have  aln-ady  ai)i)<;ar<;d  in  otlujr  periodicals. 
What  Mr.  Straus  U'Wh  us  f)f  tlie  amount  of  the  charitable 
gifts  of  liaron  de  Hirscli  is  very  interesting  : 

"  It  iH,  of  courwe,  impoHHi])le  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
TJaron  do  Hirsch 's  benefactions,  but  the  following  an? 
I>robably  the  best  known  ;  Jewisli  Colonizati<^)n  Associa- 
tion, ^10,fKK),(X)0  ;  \h'  HirHcli  trnst  for  tlie  United  Stat(!S, 
lt5i,;VX),'i<M)  ;  tnist  fund  for  cdncation  in  (iaiiciu,  .*r),(MK),- 
(KX) ;  fund  for  asHiHtance  of  tradeHUKiU  in  Vit^nna  and 
Buda-Pesth,  i!!l,4.'»r),(K)0  ;  fund  for  the  Hnn^nrian  y)oor, 
$l,4.'ir»,(KK; ;  turf  winningH  during  lSOl-4,  distributJrd  for 
(^taritaljle   ])ur]'OH<iH,  i?ri()(),(K)0  ;    gift    to   the    lOinprcHH  of 


Russia  for  charitable  purposes  during  Russo-Turkish 
war,  $200,000  ;  gifts  in  1898  to  London  hospitals  and 
other  charities,  $200,000  ;  gifts  to  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  $400,000  ;  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  son's 
racing  stud,  distributed  among  charities,  $60,000.  These 
alone  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  $22,000,000." 

MR,   ROOSEVELT  AS  HISTORIAN. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  author  of  eight  volumes  of  history 
and  historical  biography,  and  his  plans  contemplate  still 
other  volumes  in  the  field  of  American  history.  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Trent  of  the  University  of  the  South,  whose 
literary  judgments  are  always  careful,  discriminating 
and  just,  reviews  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work  as  a  historian, 
and  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  conscientious  and  illuminating  historians  of 
our  national  career  that  we  have  yet  produced."  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  experiences  as  a  ranchman  and  sportsman 
in  the  far  West,  and  the  very  buoyancy  of  his  patriot- 
ism, have  in  Mr.  Trent's  opinion  given  him  a  peculiarly 
valuable  insight  into  the  motives  and  character  of  the 
men  who  built  up  our  Western  States,  and  have  added 
a  very  welcome  fiavor  to  "  The  Winning  of  the  West," 
four  volumes  of  which  have  now  appeared. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
New  York,  adds  one  more  to  the  innumerable  throng 
of  articles  about  Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning. 
Dr.  Tiffany's  is  in  some  respects  the  clearest  analysis  of 
the  great  Cardinal's  character  that  any  reviewer  of 
Mr.  Purcell  has  given  us. 

Professor  Gold  win  Smith,  in  an  essay  which  does  not 
lend  itself  well  to  quotation  and  which  should  be  read 
as  a  whole,  discusses  the  question,  "  Is  There  Another 
Life  ? "  "  '  The  evidences  of  a  future  life.  Sir,  are  suffi- 
cient,' was  Boswell's  remark  to  Johnson.  '  I  could  wish 
for  more,  Sir  "  was  Johnson's  reply."  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  evidently  feels  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  satisfy- 
ing evidences  are  lacking.  His  article  is  apropos  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salmond's  work  entitled 
"  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality." 

Gen.  Jules  von  Verdy  du  Vernois,  now  retired  from 
the  Prussian  military  service,  writes  upon  Moltke  and 
his  generalship,  illustrating  Moltke's  methods  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  preparations  made  by  the  great  strate- 
gist in  advance  for  the  war  with  France,  and  by  his 
practical  conduct  of  that  memorable  campaign. 


.     NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

'"T^HE  North  American  Review  for  July  opens  with 
X  an  article  by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Taylor  of 
Cornell  University  entitled,  "  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism."  This 
learned  historical  paper  answers  many  criticisms,  both 
contemiK)rary  and  modern,  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  doc-nnujnt  of  17'7(),  and  gives  us  a  fresh  sense 
of  thc!  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  launched 
that  manifesto  and  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  doc- 
ument lias  had  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

THE   POLICY   OF  RUSSIA. 

Karl  Blind  writes  c<mcerning  Russian  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign,  under  the  title  "  Aft(n-  the  Coronation  at 
Moscow."  His  article  is  strongly  anti-Russian,  holding 
to  tlni  vi(;w  that  tlio  m^w  Czar  is  making  agnMi.t  mistako 
in  not  proceeding  at  once  to<lev(OopHoni(^  Icind  of  parlia- 
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ment  or  representative  body,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  shown  that  the  position  of  England  in  the  Orient  is 
mnch  endangered  by  Russia's  constant  accumnlation  of 
territory  and  strength  in  the  direction  of  India,  and  by 
her  recent  success  in  gaining  a  moral  ascendency  over 
the  governments  of  Turkey  and  China.  The  article  is 
pessimistic  and  disquieting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  president  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  always  brings  home  from 
his  foreign  travels  some  interesting  notes  and  observa- 
tions upon  national  traits  and  international  amenities. 
His  latest  experiences  in  England  and  Australasia  have 
supplied  him  with  a  fund  of  incidents,  upon  which  he 
draws  for  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  International  Delu- 
sions."  He  concludes  that  "English  arrogance  and 
American  spread-eagleism  and  Australian  provincialism 
would  each  receive  a  deadly  blow  if  the  great  branches 
of  the  English  race  but  knew  each  other  better,  and 
these  extraordinary  international  delusions  would  take 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away." 

IRRIGATION  AGAIN. 

Mr.  William  E.  Smyths,  who  has  written  many  arti- 
cles for  many  j)eriodicals  upon  the  possibilities  of  devel- 
oping the  arid  portions  of  the  great  West  by  means  of 
irrigation,  writes  again  upon  that  subject  ;  and  in  the 
light  of  present  facts  and  conditions  his  paper  is  of 
practical  value.  He  pleads  for  a  national  irrigation 
commission  which  shall  deal  broadly  with  all  phases  of 
the  question  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  utilize  the  ir- 
rigable land. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  presents  a  pleasant 
and  discursive  paper  on  "  The  Teacher's  Duty  to  the 
Pupil,"  and  Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes  instructively 
in  defense  of  privacy  as  against  the  unrestrained  dispos- 
ition of  the  sensational  press  to  invade  those  spheres  of 
life  in  which  the  individual  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
he  be  "  let  alone."  Mr.  Roland  B.  Mahany  in  a  brief 
paper  expands  the  suggestion  that  "  sound  money  is  the 
safeguard  of  labor." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Max  O'Rell  writes  a  witty  article  on  "  Petticoat  Gov- 
ernment," which,  being  in  that  gentleman's  usual  style,  is 
distinctly  feline.  O'Rell  makes  awful  faces  at  the  "  new 
woman,"  and  all  women  in  England  and  America  who 
are  in  any  wise  interested  in  social,  moral,  religious,  or 
political  movements  for  human  progress  are  hideous  in 
his  eyes,  while  all  women  who  care  for  n(me  of  those 
things  are  lovely.  Of  all  the  hateful  and  disfiguring 
things  to  be  found  on  this  planet,  total  abstinence  is 
the  most  hateful  and  disfiguring  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Frenchman,  and  the  temperance  woman  is  even  more 
abominable  to  him  than  the  suffragist.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Prescott  Spoffcjrd  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottonu^  an^  given 
two  or  three  pages  apiect)  in  which  to  answer  O'liell's 
Bimttering.  Those  ladies,  who  write  with  dignity, 
calmness,  and  refinement,  arc?  only  to  be  criticised  in 
that  they  hav(!  di^aned  O'Rell  worth  tluur  whiU<. 

Ill  tho  d(i])artm('nt  of  "  Not(^'^  sind  Comments,"  Mr.  F. 
L.  Oswald  writes  upon  d«>stru(ttive  storms,  Mr.  W.  D. 
M{;('rackHn  jjoints  out  the  relativt^ly  unirrqiortunt  i)osi- 
tion  of  tli(^  |)resi<l(ait  of  the  Swiss  ('oirfedenitioii,  and 
Mr.  II.  T.  Nnvvcom])  insists  upon  tlm  necf^ssity  of  limit- 
ing railway  cornpntition,  wliilh  Mr.  II.  {).  Chat.fl»«ld- 
Taylor  tells  us  that  American  iliplomuts  in  Europt^HhoiiUl 
be  better  pai<1  and  better  trained. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  "  we  have 
quoted  from  Dr.   Parker's  plea  for  a  national  con- 
sumj>tives'  sanitarium. 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  sketch  of  Judge 
Henry  Clay  Caldwell  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  by  J.  B.  Follett.  Judge  Caldwell  has  won  com- 
mendation for  his  decisions  on  questions  involving  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  continues  his  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  telegraph  monopoly 
under  which  we  suffer,  and  cites  abundant  testimony  to- 
prove  his  case. 

The  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  sketches  the  personalities 
of  three  leading  champions  of  free  silver  coinage,  Mr. 
Wm.  P.  St.  John  of  New  York  City,  Jay  Cooke,  and 
Justice  Walter  Clark  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Flower  also  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
Simon  Pokagon,  chief  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians. 

"  Are  We  Becoming  a  Homeless  Nation  ?  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  John  O.  Yeiser  which  attempts  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  mortgaging  farms  in  the  West  is 
making  the  people  landless.  He  takes  his  statistics  from 
the  records  of  mortgage  indebtedness  in  Nebraska  coun- 
ties and  from  the  United  States  census  investigation. 

"  Of  the  206,820  families  in  Nebraska  only  66,071  oc- 
cupy their  own  farms  or  homes  clear  of  encumbrance, 
while  82,291  families  rent  the  farms  or  homes  which 
they  occupy.  There  are  not  only  82,291  families  who 
rent  the  faims  or  homes  they  occupy,  but  also  58,458 
more  families  who  are  listed  as  owners  of  the  farms  and 
homes  they  occupy  that  should  be  considered  as  tenants 
because  the  farms  or  homes  they  occup}'  are  mortgaged. 
Whoever  is  obligated  to  pay  tribute  upon  his  home  is  a 
tenant,  whether  the  receipts  for  such  payments  are  dig- 
nified by  the  amount  of  money  they  acknowledge  to 
have  been  paid  as  '  interest '  or  whether  it  plainly  re- 
cites '  for  rent.' 

"  Grouping  the  last  two  classes  together  as  tenant 
families  and  the  number  of  individuals  represented  in 
the  140,749  tenant  families  of  this  state  aggregates  ?2C),- 
834  homeless  persons  whom  it  will  be  reasonably  siife  to 
designate  as  our  landless  population.  And  yet  that  is 
not  all,  because  of  the  66,071  families  who  occupy  and 
own  their  own  farms  or  homes  clear  of  encumbrance, 
only  one  member,  or  usually  the  head  of  the  house,  owns 
the  fann  or  home,  and  the  rest  depending  upon  him  are 
homeless  and  landless,  living  upon  the  land  of  relatives 
by  their  sufferance — even  the  wife's  dower  interest  or 
part  of  it  never  attaches  until  after  her  husbiiud's 
death.  On  account  of  this  extra  number  ot  landless 
people  we  may  add  227,20^  more  to  the  homeless  class, 
making  the  total  landless  population  of  Nebraska 94)3, ma, 
as  against  ♦)(>,()71,  the  number  of  the  other  class." 


THE    POLITICO-ECONOMIC  JOURNALS. 

NOT  less  than  six  reviews  devoted  exclusively  to 
I)olitical  and  social  diHcussiou  and  edited  by  uni- 
versity i>rof'«issors  art*  now  issued  regularlv  in  the  rnit<H'. 
Statt's.  These  <[uarterly  and  bi-monthly  peruKlii'als  tuv 
constantly  contributing  to  the  literutures  of  tho*»e  dt^ 
liartnu^nts  t>f  knowledge  which  tliey  wert'  fouuUtHl  to 
fosttT.  The  curn^nt  «|iuirter's  output  in  the  funu  of 
s«»lid  and  well-(-onsi«l«<red  articles  on  public  qut^MtiuUM  i»f 
present  int«<rest  and  itnportun«-e  is  ♦v.pveiallv  lurito,  mm 
is  (evidenced  in  our  depurtnu^ntN  nf  "  Lemliui;  Artieltt«  lUf 
the  Month." 
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In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  gives  an  admirable  resumd 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  federal  railway  regu- 
lation under  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  nine  years.  Mr.  Edward  Cary 
of  the  New  York  Times  reviews  the  past  twenty-five 
years  of  American  party  politics  in  relation  to  finance, 
concluding  that  within  that  period  the  currency  has  not 
been  a  controlling  issue  in  any  national  election,  that 
on  the  whole  the  "  inflation "  vote  in  Congress  has 
suQered  a  decrease,  and  that  all  signs  now  point  to  the 
defeat  of  the  party  which  favors  "inflation."  Prof. 
Frank  Fetter  of  the  University  of  Indiana  discusses  the 
function  and  maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve,  suggest- 
ing measures  for  rendering  its  preservation  less  difficult 
than  at  present.  We  have  already  quoted  from  Pro- 
fessor Clark's  article  on  "  Free  Coinage  and  Prosperity." 
Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  "  The  Corporation  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment," and  Prof.  Munroe  Smith  continues  his  studies 
of  "  Four  German  Jurists  "  (Bruns,  Windscheid,  Jhering, 
Gneist).  Professor  Ashley  of  Harvard  reviews  Fred- 
eric Seebohm's  recent  work  on  "  The  Tribal  System  in 
Wales." 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  contains  articles  on  "The  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  by  Lester  F.  Ward  ;  "  The  Fusion  of  Polit- 
ical Parties,"  by  D.  S.  Remsen  ;  "Pennsylvania  Paper 
Currency,"  by  C.  W.  Macfarlane,  and  "Railroad  Pool- 
ing," by  M.  A.  Knapp. 

The  May  number  of  the  Yale  Review  (the  last  at  hand) 
has  several  timely  articles.  From  Dr.  Gould's  "  Eco- 
nomics of  Improved  Housing  "  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department.  Mr.  Louis  R.  Ehrich  writes  on  the  political 
situation  in  Colorado,  asserting  that  the  state  has 
already  taken  "  the  gold  cure."  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds 
of  the  New  York  University  Settlement  contributes  a 
very  instructive  discussion  of  "  The  Commercial  Rela- 
tions of  the  Poor."  There  is  editorial  comment  on  the 
subjects  of  political  science  in  the  schools,  sociology  and 
the  servant  girl,  and  the  sugar  bounty  cases. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (bi-monthly, 
University  of  Chicago)  we  have  selected  Prof.  Jesse 
Macy's  letter  on  Swiss  politics  and  Prof.  Marion  Tal- 
bot's article  of  "  Sanitation  and  Sociology  "  for  quota- 
tion in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles."  An  in- 
teresting account  of  "  Profit  Sharing  at  Ivorydalc  "  is 
furnished  by  I.  W.  Howerth.  Frederic  Passy  wntes  on 
"  The  Peace  Movement  in  Europe." 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy^  also  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  published  quarterly,  contains  articles 
on  "Credit  Devices  and  the  Quantity  Theory,"  by  H. 
Parker  Willis  ;  "  F'actory  Legislation  in  Italy,"  by 
Romolo  Broglio  d'Ajano  ;  "  Subjective  and  Exchange 
Value,"  by  Henry  W.  Stuart,  and  "  Transportation  on 
the  Great  Lakes,"  by  George  Tunell  (see  our  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month  "). 

The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  opens 
with  an  exhaustive  i)aper  on  "  l'h<;  B<iginnings  of  Town 
Lif<;  in  the  Middle  Ag(;s,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley.  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Clow  off(;rs  Homa  "  Suggestions  for  the 
Study  of  Mnnirjpal  Fiiianr:e,"  and  Mr.  ('.  M.  Walsh  con- 
tributes a  ratlier  Huvug«;  review  f>f  W.  A.  Shaw's  "  His- 
Ufry  of  Currency."  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr. 
North's  article  rjn  iruluHfrial  ar})itratif)n. 

Gunton's   Magazine. 

Amonj?  th<'  few  Trionthlies  given  uf)  to  j)oliticH  and 
social    ucienfMi   (Junton^n  Matjazine    has  an    important 


place.  It  is  a  free  lance  among  the  reviews,  unencum- 
bered by  any  burden  of  academic  dignity,  and  it  often 
pays  its  respects  to  the  university  quarterlies  with  a 
certain  directness  and  force  of  expression  which  the 
quarterlies  hardly  venture  to  imitate.  Its  choice  of  sub- 
jects  is  capital ;  themes  of  immediate  practical  inter- 
est predominate.  The  July  number  reviews  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  investigates  the  economic  effects  of 
tipping,  describes  a  tour  through  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing shops  of  New  York  City,  discusses  the  state  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  the  present  depression  among 
farmers,  gives  an  account  of  land  taxation  in  Japan,  and 
treats  a  number  of  other  timely  topics  from  its  peculiar 
point  of  view. 

American   Magazine  of  Civics. 

-Noteworthy  articles  appearing  in  the  American  Mag- 
azine of  Civics  are  Dr.  W.  G.  Puddefoot's  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Is  the  Foreigner  a  Menace  to  the  Nation  > " 
Belva  Lockwood's  account  of  the  arbitration  conference 
at  Washington,  Miss  Alice  Woodbridge's  "  VYoman's 
View  of  the  Industrial  Problem,"  Clarence  S.  Palmer's 
plea  for  "  Municipal  Home  Rule,"  and  Adeline  Knapp's 
account  of  the  woman  suffrage  campaign  in  California, 
which  she  asserts  is  far  from  being  as  one-sided  as  eager 
advocates  of  suffrage  for  women  have  wished  to  believe. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

THE  Educational  Review  is  not  issued  in  July  or 
August.  The  June  number  contains  important 
articles  on  college  entrance  requirements  in  science,  by 
Ralph  S.  Tarr  ;  on  college  organization  and  government, 
by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  ;  on  the  possible  im- 
provement of  rural  schools,  by  James  H.  Blodgett  ;  on 
evolutionary  psychology  and  education,  by  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley, and  on  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board,  hy 
T.  J.  Macnamara. 

The  School  Review,  the  leading  journal  of  secondary 
education,  is  published  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
makes  an  attractive  appearance.  Its  June  number  con- 
tains the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the  subject 
of  college  entrance  requii  ements,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  appointment,  membership,  and 
purposes  of  the  committee  and  portraits  of  the  mem- 
bers.   The  magazine  is  very  creditable  to  its  editors. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

IN  Cosmopolis  we  have  fiction  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  a  short 
story  by  Paul  Bourget  and  a  dramatic  piece  by 
Madame  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach.  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett  writes  in  German  on  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Modern 
Romance."  Madame  Jessie  White  Mario  defends  the 
action  of  Italy  during  th(}  Franco-German  war,  main- 
taining the  attitude  of  the  Italians  was  always  the  same. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  willing  to  support  France 
against  G(;rmany  if  France  would  allow  him  to  take 
Rome  ;  if  not,  not.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  give  the  first 
cha])t(;r  of  their  history  of  lith()grai)hy.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Cellini  of  Lithogray>hy,"  and  is  a  description  of  the 
struggles  and  triumph  of  Aloys  Senefelder.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  in  the  Review  is  the  (;oll<iction 
of  Ifittcrs  from  tlic  {'himous  Russian  novelist  T()urgeni(>IV 
to  MndanK!  r'aiilJTHi  Viadort,  to  Gustav(^  Faubert  and 
to  Madame  Cornnianville.  Mr.  Norman  writes  the  Eng- 
lish chronique  under  the  title  of  "  The  Globe  and  tlu" 
Island," 
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THE   CORNHILL   MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
upon  the  brilliant  success  he  has  achieved  in 
bringing-  out  the  first  number  of  the  nevf  series  of  the 
CovnhUl  M(((j<tzin(>.  The  Conihill  in  its  time  has  had 
manj^  vicissitudes.  It  was  the  first  magazine  to  achieve 
a  great  popularity,  as  many  as  124,000  copies  of  the  first 
number  being  sold  ;  nor  is  it  siirprising,  considering  the 
fact  that  Thackeray  edited  it,  and  gathered  around  it  so 
brilliant  a  stafl:"  of  artists  and  writers.  Among  the  con- 
tributors for  the  year  1800  were  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
Lockyer,  Mrs.  Browning,   Swinburne,  Lord  Lytton  and 


MR.    J.    ST.    LOE   STRACHEY. 

Adelaide  Procter.  Among  the  other  contributors  were 
Washington  Irving,  Sir  John  Her-schell,  G.  H.  Lewis, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Fitz  James  Stephen,  Harriet  Marti- 
neau,  and  Anthony  Trollope.  Several  years  later  the 
Cornhill  renewed  its  youth  by  coming  out  at  sixpence 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  James  Payn.  It  has  now  ac- 
•complished  another  rejuvenation  by  taking  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey  as  editor,  and  has  reverted  to  the  price  of  one 
shilling,  at  which  it  was  published  under  Thackeray. 
It  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  The  July  number  is 
capital  from  every  point  of  view,  with  an  up-to-date  air 
about  it  which  gives  the  best  promise  for  the  success  of 
the  new  editor. 

THACKERAY    AS   AN   EDITOR. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  contributes  the  first  article,  in  which  slie 
utilizes  fragments  from  the  volume  of  correspondence 
which  i)oured  into  her  father's  hands  during  the  two 
years  tluit  he  first  edited  the  (Urnihill. 

"  It  was  in  the  s])ring  of  iwi^  that  my  fath«^r  ceased  to 
be  (Mlitor  of  I'hr  Cornhill  A//r7m/»ir,  although  ho  went 
on  writing  for  its  columns  to  tln^  rnd.  Aft^r  his  (l«-iith 
*  Denis  Duval '  was  ])ubliHh«Ml,  with  a  noto  and  introduc- 
tion. It  was  not  till  afttM-  my  fatlier  had  resigninl  Ww 
oditorsliip  in  1H(V3  that  (ieorgt»  Kllot  and  Mrs.  Uask««ll 
joIikmI  the  i-uiik.H  of  'l'/n'  ( 'itnihill.  '  Hoiuohi '  was  brought 
^(iit,  in  flio  .luly  iiumbcr  of  tlio  naiup  y«'ar,  IS(»'J,  uucl  Mrn. 


Gaskell's  novel  of  '  Wives  and  Daughters '  followed  in 
1864.  Later  on  came  Meredith  and  Hardy,  and  some  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  finest  work.  Honored  hands  had  been 
at  work  for  The  CornJiill  during  all  these  years  ! 
Leighton's  drawings  for  '  Roniola  '  are  well  known.  Be- 
sides Lord  Leighton's  illustrations  to  '  Romola,'  some  of 
Richard  Doyle's  delightful  cartoons  had  appeared  there. 
Sir  John  Millais  had  been  making  striking  designs  for 
Trollope's  stories,  and  Frederick  Walker  illustrating  the 
'  Story  of  Elizabeth, '  which  story  was  published  under 
my  father's  editorship." 

Mrs.  Ritchie  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Cornhill.  In  fact  everything  relating  to  the 
magazine  appears  to  her  in  a  rose  colored  light. 

AN  ARTICLE  BY  MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH, 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  contributes  a  brief  article  on 
"  Burke."  It  is  too  short  to  enable  him  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  theme,  but  one  or  two  sentences  may 
be  quoted  as  indicating  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Smith. 

"  As  a  w^hole,  the  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,' considering  the  fearful  gravity  of  the  crisis  and 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  passions  to  which  the 
appeal  was  addressed,  can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  literary  crime.  The  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  only  inadequate,  but  false." 

Speaking  of  Burke's  association  wnth  Fox,  Mr.  Smith 
touches  upon  the  question  of  the  connection  between 
private  morality  and  politics. 

"Fox's  character  had  been  formed  at  the  gambling 
table,  and  Napoleon  was  right  in  sa\'ing  that  he  would 
never,  if  he  could  help  it,  employ  a  gambler.  The  reck- 
lessness of  the  gambling  table  was  brought  by  Fox  into 
the  arena  of  public  life.  We  are  asked  whether  we 
w^ould  have  refused  to  accept  a  good  measure  from  Mir- 
abeau  because  he  was  a  debauchee.  We  would  not  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  good  measure  from  Satan,  but  we  have 
a  shrewd  though  old-fashioned  suspicion  that  Satan's 
private  character  would  appear  in  his  public  conduct, 
as  that  of  Mirabeau  unquestionably  did." 

REINDEERS   FOR  SCOTLAND. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  "  Animal  Helpers  and 
Servers,"  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish,  in  which  he  describes 
many  services  animals  have  been  trained  to  render  to 
men.  He  suggests  that  the  large  Chow  dog  from  North- 
ern China  might  form  the  basis  of  a  new  breed  of  cart 
dogs  for  minor  tratfic.  They  are  immensely  str\.)ng  in 
the  shoulder  and  have  far  greater  pulling  power  than 
any  of  the  breeds  that  in  Holland  and  Belgium  ai*e  used 
for  drawing  carts,  Mr.  Cornish  also  siiggesta  that  the 
reindet>r  might  bo  introdui'ed  with  advantage  as  a 
draught  animal  in  the  Highlands.     He  says  : 

"  The  only  animal  which  can  travel  at  s|H>eil  over 
heather  and  bog  is  the  reindeer.  Comparing  his  exvKU-i- 
ence  of  the  powers  of  draught  of  tht*  reindeer  ou  th:» 
'  trundra  '  of  the  Arctic  i-oast  with  the  porforn»anc»>  of 
])onies  on  the  Scotch  moors,  Mr.  A.  Trevi>r-li<ittye  ilt'- 
clares  that  the  fornu^r  are  in  every  way  superior  for  the 
ordinary  draught  work  at  a  Scotch  shiK>tiug-liHlge. 
Tlu'V  can  travel  at  sptunl  t>ver  the  roughest  henther, 
will  switn  or  tloun(h«r  ov»*r  the  w»»tt«v*t  Ih>u',  still  ilraw 
iiig  their  sl«>dgt',  and  wouUl  convt^v  HhtH»tnig  i^irties,  iUnA 
ganu^  or  ])rovisions  to  ami  fron\  th»»  nu»st  ilistant  niul 
dirth-uU  grouml  at  a  npred  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miUvn 
au  hour.  The  experlnient  of  hri^ediutf  youutf  r»Mu»Uvr 
ha.s  ulit'uily  .sucirrdiMl  nt  W»»buiu  .VMh'V 
loug  s.Mur  trial  leums  will  bo  workuiK' in  th«<  i. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THERE  are  several  good  articles  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  but,  like  most  of  the  English 
magazines  this  month,  it  is  not  brilliant.  We  notice 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  article  elsewhere. 

A   DUTCH    woman's    WORD   FOR  THE   BOERS. 

Mrs.  Lecky,  in  a  short  spirited  article  entitled  "  A 
Warning  to  Imperialists,"  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
indignation  which  the  attack  on  the  Transvaal  occasioned 
among  friends  of  the  Boer  republic.  Mrs.  Lecky,  speak- 
ing of  Jameson's  raid,  said  : 

' '  An  electric  shock  of  indignation  ran  through  all  Af- 
rikanders from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Cape,  All  differences 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Republic  about  tariffs 
and  the  like  were  forgotten,  and  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  if  ever  England  wanted  to  revenge  Majuba,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  her  paramount  power,  although  for 
the  moment  her  arms  might  conquer.  The  paramount 
power  cannot  live  by  physical  force  alone,  but  by  up- 
holding right  and  justice.  It  has  already  received  a  rude 
shock.  There  was  at  first  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
British  government  countenanced  the  revolution,  and  it 
is  even  now  difficult  to  persuade  Afrikanders  of  the 
contrary.  '  Are  you  now  convinced,'  writes  a  distin- 
guished Cape  Afrikander,  '  of  the  utter  falsehood  and 
cowardice  of  those  who  tried  to  coin  out  of  minor 
grievances  a  revolution  so  as  to  take  the  Transvaal  from 

its  rightful  owners If  all  the  men  and  all  the 

money  England  possesses  were  given  at  the  present 
moment,  it  would  not  bring  back  the  respect  she  has 
lost  nor  the  love  of  just  people  here,  and  if  ever  England 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  great  here  it  will  be  only  after 
she  has  had  the  moral  courage  to  clear  herself  from  com- 
plicity and  disavow  this  .scandalous  proceeding.'  " 

A    COMMERCIAL   UNION   WITHIN   THE   EMPIRE. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Co- 
lonial Institute,  writing  on  this  subject,  puts  forward  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  all  goods 
coming  into  the  Empire  from  foreign  ports  should  pay  a 
special  navy  tax  or  police  toll  of  2)4  per  cent.  He  cum- 
bers up  his  scheme  by  i)roposing  to  establish  a  fiscal 
parliament.  All  that  is  practical  in  his  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  That  a  special  duty  of  2)^  x*®r  cent,  be  imposed  upon 
foreign  jjroduce  imjjorted  into  the  whole  Empire.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  would  amount  to  nearly  £9,000,000, 
which  would  constitute -a  common  fund  which  would  be 
appropriated  by  the  fiscal  parliament  as  a  contribution 
to  the  central  government,  which  at  i)resent  bears  al- 
most the  «;ntire  cost,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  Empire. 
This  would  relieve  the  colonies  from  the  payment  of 
subsidies,  and  would  be  Hui>plied  jointly  by  the  colonies 
and  (zreat  Britain.  Besides  being  relieved  from  the 
X>ayment  of  subsidies  the  (colonies  would  (^njoy  prtifereii- 
tial  treatment  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom," 

REFOHMATIOX   AND   REUNION. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  replying  to  Mr.  Birrell's 
I)aper  on  the  English  Reformation,  maintains  that  the 
Reformation  ha<l  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  th«3  mass. 
Tlie  vital  point  of  the  Reformation  was  the  r<4)n<liation 
of  the  I^jpe's  authority  ;  henc.o  he  n;gards  Lord  Hali- 
fax's attempt  to  roestablish  the  unity  of  ChristJ^ndoin 
by  the  rec/ignition  of  the  headshix)  of  the  Pope  as  open 
to  the  ff)lIowing  objections  : 

"  First,  w<!  should  have  to  mlmit  that  th<i  Poi)e  is  in- 
fullibh:  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  ;  and  I,  for  one, 


no  more  believe  it  than  I  believe  that  the  earth  is 
square.  We  must  abandon  our  secure  foothold  on  the 
creeds  and  the  Bible  for  the  varying  and  perhaps  incon- 
sistent decisions  of  successive  Popes.  We  must  exchange 
the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  Church  of  England — an 
open  Bible,  a  vernacular  liturgy,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  freedom  of  marriage  for  the  clergy,  freedom  of 
communion  'for  the  laity— for  the  opposite  evils  of  the 
Roman  system.  And,  in  the  region  of  practical  effort, 
we  should  renounce  our  passport  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, broken  finally  with  Rome  and  all  that  savors  of 
her.  We  come  then  to  this:  The  headship  of  the  Pope 
is  unsupported  by  Scripture  or  history,  is  vehemently 
repudiated  by  a  great  part  of  modern  Christendom,  and 
could  not  be  accepted  by  us  without  grievous  loss  to  our 
spiritual  privileges  and  opportunities." 

THE  WOMAN   MOVEMENT  IN   GERMANY. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  writes  a  well-informed 
article  concerning  the  present  position  of  the  woman 
movement  in  Germany.  The  legal  status  of  woman  in 
the  Fatherland  from  a  political  point  of  view  is  very 
bad  : 

"*  Associations  founded  for  political  objects  may  not 
have  women,  scholars  or  apprentices  as  members,  nor 
may  women,  scholars  or  apprentices  be  present  at  any 
meetings  of  such  associations.'  So  runs  the  Prussian 
Coalition  law,  and  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  Brunswick  and 
some  of  the  smaller  states  impose  the  same  limitations 
on  women  ;  while  in  Saxony,  where  the  laws  allow 
women  to  be  present  at  political  meetings,  they  may 
not  be  members  of  political  associations.  These  laws  ex- 
plain in  a  large  measure  why  there  is  not  in  Germany, 
as  in  England  and  America,  any  strong  and  well-organ- 
ized woman  movement." 

Mrs.  Russell  thinks  that  the  only  hope  for  women  lies 
with  the  Social  Democrats.     She  says  : 

"  But  the  future  of  the  woman  movement  in  Germany 
undoubtedly  lies  with  the  Social  Democrat  party,  the 
only  strong  political  party  in  the  world  that  demands 
the  full  equality  of  the  sexes.  When  the  middle-class 
women  make  demands,  they  have  no  political  party  to 
represent  them  ;  when  the  working  women  wish  to  agi- 
tate for  anything,  they  have  forty-seven  members  of  the 
Reichstag  to  push  their  claims," 

A  CATHOLIC  ON  THE  MANITOBA  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  T,  C,  Down  tells  the  story  of  the  Manitoba  school 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  thoroughgoing  ad- 
vocates of  the  Remedial  bill.  Hew  things  are  going  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  sentence  with  which  he 
opens  his  essay  : 

"  The  history  of  the  past  six  years  of  Protestant  dom- 
ination in  Manitoba  affords  such  a  display  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  as  would  seem  at  the  present  time  to  be 
incredible.  The  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
whic;h  they  are  wholly  d(!in'ived  of  the  onjoymont  of  the 
rights  in  the  education  of  their  children  secured  to  them 
by  the  couHtitution,  comes  as  near  to  persecution  as  can 
well  be  conceived  in  these  days  of  boasted  toleration 
and  enlightenment." 

LONDON   MUSIC   HALLS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wcidmore  reports  the  result  of  a  little 
study  whic/h  ho  made  of  the  music  halls.  Mr.  Wedmoro 
defends  the  tatdeaux  vivants,  praises  the  organized 
dances,  but  dc!]>lores  the  songs  sung  by  sonio  women, 
which  he  conlcsHf^H  are  not  the  songs  which  lie  would 
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take  any  woman  of  gentle  or  good  mind  to  listen  to.  Mr. 
Albert  Chevalier,  he  says,  is  incomparably  the  most  ret- 
icent and  finished  artist  of  the  men  of  the  music  halls  ; 
£480  per  week  was  paid  to  Yvette  Guilbert  at  the  Em- 
pire, and  Chevalier  refused  an  engagement  which  would 
have  brought  him  in  £8,000  a  year.  On  the  whole  he 
does  not  think  the  music  hall  entertainment  can  claim  to 
be  either  elevating  or  refined.  In  the  popularization  of 
new  discoveries  he  sees  a  new  vista  which  may  possibly 
bring  a  better  class  of  people  to  the  music  haJls. 

MANNERS   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Lord  Meath  asks  whether  manners  are  disappearing 
from  Great  Britain.  He  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  the 
unpopularity  of  England  is  due  not  to  politics  or  to 
jealous}',  but  is  the  result  of  personal  experience  of  the 
rude  and  overbearing  manner  of  individual  Englishmen. 
Englishmen  weiir  hats  in  foreign  hotels  where  every 
foreigner  is  bareheaded  ;  they  will  go  out  to  dinner  in 
shooting  coats,  and  walk  about  the  streets  of  large  towns 
in  knickerbockers  or  mountaineering  attire,  with  an 
utter  disregard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  place  where  they 
are.  Lord  Meath  therefore  exhorts  British  men  and 
women  to  consider  whether  politeness  is  not  worth 
preserving,  even  from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  gives  us  another  of  his 
sketches  of  early  Spanish  travelers  in  South  Africa. 
His  subject  this  time  is  Alvar  Nunez.  Mr.  Prothero  pub- 
lishes some  "  New  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon,"  the  his- 
torian ;  and  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Tasmania,  contributes  an  article  which  gives  the  history 
of  the  federation  movement  in  Australasia.  Before  this 
year  runs  out  the  meeting  of  an  Australasian  convention 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  federation  will  be  immediately 
impending.  Sir  Edward  hopes  that  it  is  possible  in  the 
next  two  years  that  Australasia  may  be  under  one  flag 
and  under  one  government. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  taken  up 
by  Olive  Schreiner's  "  Stray  Thoughts  on  South 
Africa."  It  well  deserves  the  place  is  occupies,  and  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  So  also  is  Dr.  Horton's  article  on 
England's  education  system, 

THE   GROWTH   OK   LORD  SALISBURY. 

Mr.  Escott,  who  remains  faithful  to  his  first  love, 
thinks  that  the  crowning  proof  of  Lord  Salisbury's  gen- 
ius is  that  he  has  made  friends  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  article  is  interesting,  although  it  is  little  more  than 
a  review  of  Mr.  Traill's  book.     Mr.  Escott  says  : 

"  A  Disraelian  study  of  Robert  Cecil  is  to  bo  found  in 
Julian  Ferrars,  brilliant,  haughty,  reserved,  industrious, 
who,  when  straiteiKnl  in  his  private  circumstances,  still 
contrives  to  8Ui)X)ly  his  wife's  wardrobe,  not  less  splen- 
didly than  iti  their  i)rosperous  days,  out  of  the  pnuretnls 
of  his  writing  in  that  periodical,  'an  organic  law  of 
which  it  is  that  tlu*  most  opulent  contributor  should  be 
I)ai<l  as  liberally  as  the  ne(5di«^Ht.'  " 

Most  pe,ople  have  regarded  Lord  Salisbury  H^s  u  party 
man,  wlicreaH  Mr.  Escott  insists  taat  "  tho  iiideptMidtMict* 
of  i)Hrty  Hhiblxtlnths  was  the  keynote  struck  by  Lord 
Robert  ('ecil  at  Ht.  Stephen'H  about  the  period  •»!'  his  re- 
siHtaTHui  to  Lord  John  RuMHeH's  Oxford  refornis." 

In  fact,  Mr.    Escott  even  discovers  a  reHtanbhinre   lie 


tween  the  ideas  of  L»rd  Salisbury  and  those  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.     He  says  : 

"  The  unprejudiced  union  for  the  sake  of  a  national 
idea  of  patriotic  politicians  on  both  sides  was  the 
object  never  lost  sight  of  by  Churchill.  That  it  is  the 
goal  whither  events  are  gradually  bringing  us  was 
Robert  Cecil's  underlying  conviction,  when  he  wrote  his 
Oxford  essay,  to  say  nothing  of  a  good  many  other  essays 
and  articles  besides.  Poor  Randolph  Churchill's  precip- 
itateness  alone  prevented  his  full  participation  in  the 
practical  triumph  led  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  this  political 
thought." 

Mr.  Escott  thinks  in  time  Lord  Salisbury  will  win  a 
place  in  popular  affection  beside  Lord  North,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  Lord  Palmerston. 

THE   ART   OF  THE   YEAR. 

Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  writing  on  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  the  French  Salon  this  year,  comes  to  the 
following  conclusion  : 

"  The  great  exhibitions  of  Paris  and  London,  supple- 
mented by  those  more  private  and  intimate  ones  in 
which  some  of  the  bright  particular  luminaries  of  paint- 
ing allow  themselves  to  shine,  furnish  a  very  fair  and 
sufficient  summary  of  the  state  of  art  at  the  present 
moment.  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  have  reached  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  study  of  open  air  effect,  of  light  under 
natural  and  artificial  conditions,  cannot  well  go;  beyond 
which  the  eye,  puzzled  by  the  subtlety  or  the  audacity 
of  pictorial  statement,  will  refuse  to  be  convinced,  and 
even  the  most  passionate  lover  of  experiment  and  all- 
round  expansion  will  cry  out  for  mercy  ?  " 

A  DIATRIBE   AGAINST  LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

"  Ouida, "  under  the  characteristic  title  of  "  A  High- 
way Robber,"  assails  the  light  railway.  She  maintains 
the  light  railway  is  not  a  light  railway,  that  it  is  being 
promoted  on  false  pretenses,  and  that  it  proposes  to  at- 
tain its  end  by  plundering  the  public  of  its  highways 
and  destroying  the  beauty  of  English  scenery.  She 
says  : 

*'  If  the  public  want  new  railways,  if  the  farmers  de- 
sire steam-power  as  a  means  of  carrying  their  protUice 
for  sale,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it  :  but  let  them  (or 
the  state,  if  its  interference  be  deemed  desiii'able)  pur- 
chase land  and  make  a  road  apart  for  their  transit.  To 
use  and  encumber  the  common  highway,  and  imperil 
the  lives  of  all  those  who  freciuent  it,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  equity." 

JULES   SIMON. 

Mr.  Albert  Vandam  contributes  one  of  his  interesting 
personal  articles  about  Jules  Simon.     He  says  : 

'•  Jules  Simon  is  a  kind  of  King  Lear— or,  to  keep 
strictly  within  French  nomenclature  and  within  the 
truth,  tht^  Pero  Goriot  of  the  Third  Republic.  For  Jules 
Simon  had  no  outbursts  of  all-devouring  fury,  like 
Shakespeare's  majestic  figure  ;  Jules  Sinu>n  was  nearly 
thrt)Ugh()ut  like  Balzac's  ti>o-accomuii>dating  hero.  The 
fact  of  the  n^tireil  ami  doting  tradesman's  toiuhu>ss  for 
his  daughtt<rs  did  not  justify  his  st^nile  couces.su»u*  to 
them,  his  ignoble  i-oinpUcity  in  their/iat.siiMA-,  his  twiMU'w 
comnuxhiting  protection  of  their  lovern,  who  to  a  ct»rtam 
exttMit  batttMi  and  fatttui  upon  him  ami  them.  Julest 
Simon,  lik»^  Gt»ru»t,  had  his  rewahl  ll»»  '  e.Htal»h>hed  ' 
hiw  daughter,  theThinl  lu'public,  asUorutt  '  t»Ht«bb'»hed  ' 
hin  girls,  and  for  a  while  he  wa.s  the  honoi'tnl.  iH'tt«Hl 
guest  in  tht^  iit^w  in»^nafft.  Then  i^iuuo  the  iWline  aiuI 
downfall,  which  the  most  supertlcial  i>lMorvor  of  the  Ul*> 
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tory  of  the  Republic  for  the  last  nineteen  years  will  be 
enabled  to  work  out  for  himself  without  my  aid." 

TRICOUPIS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier,  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Greek  statesman,  writes  a  very  interesting 
character  sketch  of  Tricoupis.  It  is  more  than  a  char- 
acter s  ketch,  it  is  a  brief  biography  and  a  sketch  of 
modern  history  of  G-reece.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
summarize  it  here,  but  the  following  anecdote  will  ap- 
peal to  many  who  care  nothing  about  the  vicissitudes  of 
Greek  parties  : 

"  Many  years  ago  Tricoupis  was  voyaging  in  a  sailing 
vessel  off  the  Greek  coast  when  a  dog  fell  overboard. 
Tricoupis  requested  the  captain  to  lower  a  boat  in  order 
to  save  the  animal's  life,  but  the  captain,  not  recogniz- 
ing his  passenger,  refused.  Tricoupis  at  once  threw  off 
his  coat  and  leaped  into  the  sea.  The  captain  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  lower  the  boat,  and  thus  the  dog  was 
rescued." 

liike  all  other  men  who  have  risen  in  the  world,  Tri- 
coupis never  shrunk  from  hard  work  : 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Tricoupis'  character- 
istics was  his  unwearied  industry.  He  worked  inces- 
santly from  early  morning  to  midnight,  returning  home 
from  his  office  or  the  Chamber  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal, 
and  denying  himself  the  repose  of  the  mid-day  siesta. 
He  took  his  food  at  irregular  hours,  and  never  seemed 
hungry  ;  he  never  drank  wine  ;  he  never  smoked.  He 
was  unmarried,  but  his  modest  home  in  the  Academy 
street  was  shared  by  his  sister,  a  truly  remarkable 
woman  who  devoted  her  life  to  his  cause." 

AN   ALTERNATIVE   LAND   BILL   FOR   IRELAND. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  writing  on  "  The  Muddle  of  Irish 
Land  Tenure,"  makes  the  following  suggestions  : 

"  Instead  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  muddle  of  land  tenure 
in  Ireland  —  the  '  topsy-turvj'dom,'  as  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four termed  it  in  introducing  his  bill — it  appears  to  me 
that  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  tenancy  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  acts,  for  the  purj^ose  of  replacing 
them  by  a  simple  and  comprehensive  measure,  applica- 
ble to  all  classes  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  holdings  in 
Ireland,  excepting  genuine  and  well  defined  demesnes, 
home  farms,  holdings  let  by  landlords  to  per.sons  in  their 
employment  during  service,  allotments,  and  town  parks. 
All  agricultural  and  pastoral  holdings  in  Ireland  would 
be  let  on  perj)etual  leases  at  rents  re  valuable  every  thirty 
years,  but  variable  annually  in  proj)ortion  to  the  average 
fjrices  of  farm  products  for  the  X'ref;eding  year,  just  as 
the  tithe  n^nt  charg<i  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
average  x)rices  of  com  for  the  preceding  seven  years." 

If  the  Irish  landlords  do  not  like  this,  Mr.  Bear  would 
summarily  rei>]ace  thjjm  l>y  the  stat<\ 

TMK   OKI(;i.\   OK   AWOl'^H   FABLES. 

Protc.HHOT  Max  Miillor  prints  his  hicture  on  "  Coinci- 
dences "  which  he  a<ldrf}ssed  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  In  it  he  discuH.ses  at  some  length  the  coin- 
cUh-ncA'H  whif,h  are  to  be  fouii'l,  notbetwe<!n  East(!rn  and 
WeHt*:rn  things,  but  chi<!fly  between  the  Buddhists  and 
Christian  religir>ns'  Ineidentully,  howev(5r,  he  refers  to 
JEh<)\),  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  in  the  ])rofes- 
w>r'H  o\f\uvm,  JEnop^H  fables  came  to  us  from  India.  Ho 
HayH  : 

"  I  was  formerly  more  don>>tful  as  to  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the,  fji}»les  of  TEhojiuh  and  Plifudros,  but  follow- 
ing np  the  Hubjee,t  with  a  perfrtctly  un[)rejudi(-ed  mind, 
1  have  \}<}rjfnni  more  and  more  inclined  to  admit  that 


India  was  the  soil  that  produced  them  originally,  and' 
that  the  principal  characters  in  these  fables,  and  the 
whole  surroundings,  are  Eastern  rather  than  Western. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  origin  of  fables  in  Greece. 
The  very  name  of  yEsopus,  has  been  explained  by 
Professor  Welcker  as  meaning  swarthy.  From  India, 
by  way  of  Persia  and  Lydia,  a  burnt  faced  ^sopus  may 
well  have  carried  these  fables  to  Alexandria,  or  to  some 
equally  accessible  mart  that  was  open  to  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia  and  Athens.  Here  at  Alexandria  Bab^-ius,  who 
composed  the  oldest  Greek  version  we  possess  of  ^sopian 
fables,  may  have  laid  in  his  stores,  while  Phcedriis,  the 
slave  of  Augustus,  rendered  them  popular  afterward 
over  the  civilized  world." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  July  is  a  fair  average 
number.  We  notice  elsewhere  an  anonymous  arti- 
cle on  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Spielmann's  plea  for  a  "  Reform 
for  South  Kensington  Museum,"  and  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mul- 
hall's  interesting  paper  on  "  Girls'  Schools  on  the  Con- 
tinent." There  are  several  articles  which  can  only  be 
mentioned  ;  among  these,  there  is  the  best  natural  his- 
tory paper  that  Phil  Robinson  has  ever  written.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  result  of  his  close  observation  of  the 
nesting  of  two  fairs  of  rooks  near  his  house.  There  was 
only  one  nest,  but  the  two  hens  took  turns  at  sitting  on 
the  nest,  and  two  cocks  shared  the  task  of  feeding  the 
sitting  birds,  but  as  soon  as  the  eggs  were  hatched  the 
supernumerary  pair  took  no  further  share  in  rearing  the 
brood.  Miss  Caillard's  article  on  "  Transcendentalism 
and  Materialism  "  is  too  transcendental  for  the  general 
reader.  An  article  on  Ovid  and  Natural  History  is  in- 
teresting and  brightly  written,  but  the  article  on 
'*  Money  and  Politics  "  is  somewhat  disappointing. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  NORTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Pease  writes  a  somewhat  discursive  article 
concerning  the  future  of  Northern  Africa.  He  has  been 
traveling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abyssinia  and  Somali- 
land,  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  article  is  that 
in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  making  over  the 
whole  of  Northwest  Africa  to  France.  He  met  in  his 
travels  a  French  explorer,  who  gives  him  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  Sahara.  He  told  him  that 
'*  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  was  so  different  from  the 
desert  I  knew  so  well,  sometimes  a  boundless  sea  of  sage- 
green  level,  sometimes  a  rolling  ocean  of  sand-hills 
sprinkled  with  vegetation,  sometimes  like  an  intermina- 
ble river  bed  of  bowlders  and  gravel,  and  sometimes  a 
labyrinth  of  mighty  sand  dunes.  He  told  me  of  forests, 
mcmntain  ranges,  great  trees  and  swamps,  of  the  civili 
zation  of  the  Touan^gs,  of  tluur  literatures,  of  their  mode 
of  life,  and  their  methods  of  warfare.  He  had  satisfied 
himself  of  the  existcnuuiof  (;rocodilescut  off  in  ages  long 
ago  from  watercourses  that  have  disa])peared,  and, 
stranger  still,  of  red  deer,  apologizing  for  asking  me  to 
believe  a  thing  that  was  opposed  to  all  preconceived 
theories  of  tluiir  habitat." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Pease  does  not  think  that  Franco  cannot 
colonize  : 

"  The  administration,  especially  the  military,  is  admir- 
a}>le,  her  system  of  magniliccnit  roads  and  bridges  and 
her  nn^lamation  of  descn'ts  by  urt<isian  wcills  an^  s])len(lid 
monuments  of  h(!r  ruhi,  and  the  working  of  the  liin(>au 
Ariibf)  is  in  the  liands  of  devoted  and  hard  woi'Uing 
officers,  wliilo    where    municipal    control    exists    it    is 
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marked  by  public  spirit  ;  and  if  she  would  only  give 
greater  encouragement  to  European  entei'prise  other 
than  French  the  annual  deficit  on  her  Algerian  posses- 
sions, notwithstanding  her  enormous  expenditure  and 
huge  garrison,  would  soon  disappear  as  it  has  in  Tunisia. 
Capital  and  colonists  are  the  desiderata.  I  was  amazed 
at  what  the  French  have  accomjilished  in  Tunisia  in  a 
few  years  ;  every  oasis,  even  far  south  in  the  Djereed, 
where  I  traveled  a  year  ago,  was  marked  with  the  heal- 
ing hand,  wells  sunk,  palms  planted,  the  forests  in  the 
north  protected  ;  and,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I  found 
even  a  telegraph  station  in  that  unvisited  vestige  of  a 
fine  city — Nefta  on  the  frontier." 

ANTI-ANTITOXIN. 

Dr.  Lennox  Browne  discusses  in  an  article  which  is 
rather  weighed  down  than  illuminated  with  statistics 
as  to  whether  or  not  antitoxin  does  any  good  for  diph- 
theria. Among  the  figures  and  the  percentages  which 
go  to  prove  that  its  alleged  benefits  have  been  innnensely 
exaggerated.  Dr.  Browne  raises  the  question  "  whether 
really  the  value  of  the  treatment  depends  at  all,  or 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  on  the  presence  of  the 
antidotal  element,  and  whether  injections  of  pure  steril- 
ized serum  •would  not  have  an  equally  beneficial  result. 
In  other  words,  whether  stimulation  by  transfusion  of 
the  blood-fluid  is  not  more  responsible  for  any  good 
achieved  than  the  immunizing  agent  contained  in  the 
antitoxic  serum.  Two  facts  support  this  view:  1,  The 
undoubtedly  increased  resistance  to  the  disease  when 
the  treatment  is  commenced  early,  and  2,  the  inability, 
even  when  death  is  averted,  to  prevent  the  paralytic  and 
other  sequelse  expressive  of  the  poisoning  of  the  system 
by  the  toxines  of  the  malady." 

A   NEW    RELIGIOUS   MOVEMENT   IN   PERSIA. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  reports  a  conversation  with  a 
Persian  stateman,  who,  being  questioned  concerning 
the  Shah's  death,  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  great 
religious  movement  in  Persia,  of  which  the  outside 
world  knows  nothing.     He  said  : 

"  A  vast  underground  agitation  is  going  on  through- 
out our  Mussulman  population,  of  which  Europeans  can 
gather  but  the  faintest  and  vaguest  idea  ;  but  one  thing 
is  undeniable,  that  this  movement  is  daily  and  hourly 
gathering  momentum  throughout  the  Mussulman  world, 
'  This  new  conception  of  a  universal  religion  and  moral- 
ity, incorporating  the  results  of  modern  progress,  but 
culled  severely  and  built  up  from  the  scattered  precepts 
of  Islamic  tradition,  is  just  now  shaking  the  old  Persian 
regime  to  its  foundations,  and  as  Persia  has  been 
throughout  classical  time  the  home  and  starting-point 
of  all  Mussulman  innovations,  I  think  it  probable  that 
this  regentu-ating  movement  will  spread  throughout  all 
Mohammedan  lands.'  " 

At  the  close  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Haweis  says  : 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Persian  was  distinctly 
hopeful  about  his  country  and  the  new  Shah,  tlu)ugli  he 
intimated  that  he  ex])«*('ted  that  di.sturbaiu'e  would 
shortly  occur  and  blood  be  shed  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Teheran." 

WHAT  CHINA  MUHT  DO  TO  BE  SAVED. 

Mr.  Houlger,  in  an  article  iwititlnd  "  Li  Hung  (^hang," 
Hets  fort  li  what  he  thinks  \A  Hung  ('hang  miiMt  induct^ 
tlui  ('hmrHo  government  to  do  if  (Miiiia  is  to  be  hhv»mI. 
Ah  tlu^Mc  things  involve,  uinong  other  itoni.s,  the  trHnMf»<r 
of  the  cuiiital  from  Pekin  to  Hankow,  and  the  conHtruc- 
tlon  of  a  mil  way  from  that  city  to  Canton,  it  is  eviilont 


that  China  has  a  great  deal  to  do  to  be  saved.  Mr, 
Boulger  says  : 

"  By  three  practical  measures — the  abolition  of  the 
censors,  the  reduction  of  the  Viceroys  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  the  interior — an  im- 
mense stride  toward  the  true  regeneration  of  China 
would  be  effected." 

But  even  if  all  this  is  done,  China,  although  on  the 
way  to  heaven,  will  not  be  safe  until  she  has  a  standing 
army  disciplined  by  European  officers  : 

"  Without  entering  into  details,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  main  idea  would  be  the  formation  of  several  corps, 
specially  trained  and  officered,  with  permanent  camps  at 
Pekin,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Nankin  and  Canton.  Five 
corps  of  25,000  men  each  would  suffice  as  a  commence- 
ment, and  would  provide  China  with  the  nucleus  of  an 
army.  Up  to  the  present  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  direction." 


T 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

HE  National  Review  has  an  article  which  is  devoted 
to  an  attempt  to  prove  what  is  not  true — viz.,  that 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  ordered  Jameson  to  cross  the  frontier, 
Mr.  Maxse's  argument  is  very  ingenious  and  very  elabo- 
rate, but  it  has  the  misfortune  to  lead  up  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  false,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  knew  that  Jameson 
proposed  to  cross  the  Transvaal  frontier  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  crossed  it,  but  Jameson  crossed 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Rhodes  wrote  out  a  tele- 
gram telling  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  but  the  telegraph 
wires  being  cut  the  telegram  could  not  be  delivered, 

THE  PROPOSED  IMPERIAL  ZOLLVEREIN. 

Mr,  J.  G,  Colmer,  a  Canadian,  says: 

"  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
have  long  to  wait  before  he  is  asked  to  summon  an 
Imperial  conference  to  consider  the  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  if 
the  matter  is  approached  in  a  broad  spirit  of  compnv 
mise.  Certain  principles  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  negotiations  if  they  are  to  bear  fruit  in  the  near 
future.  The  scheme  must  be  simple,  and  it  must  be 
moderate  in  its  incidence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
must  upset  as  little  as  possible  the  free-trade  theories 
which  prevail  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem that  has  been  in  force  for  so  many  years.  The  Siime 
remark  applies  to  the  fiscal  conditions  in  o^^eration  in  the 
Colonies,  and  certainly  no  scheme  will  have  any  chaiue 
of  acceptance  in  the  Colonies  which  involves  the  giving 
up  of  any  of  the  powers  of  self-government  which  they 
now  possess.  While  any  closer  union  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire  must  inevitably  l>e  on  a  ci»m- 
mercial  basis,  out  ot  such  an  arranirement  will  surely 
grow  an  l!U]>erial  couui-il  giving  the  Colonies  a  Vi>ice 
in  the  Iinpt>rial  et)uncils." 

THE    POPK    AM)    ANGLICAN   OUDKRA. 

The  Ar(;hdt»ai'on  of  London  dt'votes  several  l^K^«  to  h 
very  elal)orat»<  breaking  of  the  butterrty,  the  puntiiit  i>f 
which  has  afforded  Lonl  Halifax  ami  his  fi-iendit  m»  much 
innocent  amusenu«nt  of  late  yearM.  The  Ar\^hiU«MiH»u 
asks: 

"  What  would  be  the  rtv^ult  if  Lord  HalifM'X  wert*  hiu^ 
i^t»SHful,  and  th»*  l\»pt»  recoguiztul  the  validity  of  A-     '       *i 
ordern  y     Dlivctly.    nothing  ut  all.      Kn^'li^Ui  cl 
on   joining  the  Church  of  Uonu«  would  Htlll  r«H|UUv  i^^ 
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ordination.  Oar  ordination  service,  even  if  regarded  as 
conveying  the  succession  of  orders,  would,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  considered  defective  for  Roman  purposes. 
Members  of  the  English  Church  would  still  be  excom- 
municated, because  that  Church  repudiates  the  doctrines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  his 
infallibility,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Until 
these  doctrines  should  be  admitted  by  the  English  Church 
its  members  would  still  be  formally  schismatics  and  here- 
tics. The  aspiration  of  receiving  absolution  from  Roman 
priests  and  of  communicating  at  Roman  altars  would 
still  be  unfulfilled." 

WHY  WE  NEED   CHANGE   OF  AIR. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  is  great  in  discovering  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores  of  everything,  devotes  an 
article  to  the  discussion  of  why  it  is  that  change  of  air 
does  us  so  much  good.  It  is  not  that  the  air  that  we 
breathe  is  bad,  for  a  change  to  worse  air  often  does  us 
good.     He  says: 

' '  Often  the  mere  removal  from  one  part  of  a  town  to 
another  will  result  in  an  immediate  and  manifest  im- 
provement. I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  gentleman, 
a  sufferer  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  whose  home  was 
in  a  healthy  part  of  Surrey,  obtained  very  great  relief 
by  a  short  residence  among  the  slums  of  Seven  Dials. 
Children  seem  especially  benefited  by  a  change  of  air; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  often  found  advisable  to  remove 
them  even  during  a  severe  illness." 

Animals  as  weD  as  men  require  change  of  air,  and  if 
we  were  truly  humane  we  should  send  the  inmates  of  the 
Zoo  to  the  seaside  every  summer.     Dr.  Robinson  says  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  wild  beasts  in  traveling  men- 
ageries, in  spite  of  the  rough  and  limited  accommodation 
which  they  have  to  put  up  with,  are  more  healthy  and 
live  longer  than  those  which  have  all  the  care  which 
science  and  money  can  provide  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens." 

Leaving  beasts  on  one  side,  the  real  reason  why  men 
need  change  of  air  is  because,  for  countless  generations, 
our  ancestors  were  compelled  constantly  to  move  about 
in  pursuit  of  the  game  on  which  they  lived.  It  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  since  agriculture  began 
that  men  ceased  to  be  nomadic  : 

"  If,  therefore,  a  race  of  nomads,  to  whom  vagrant 
habits  had  become  a  second  nature,  were  compelled  to 
live  permanently  in  one  spot,  one  would  expect  that 
wm\c  evil  consequenceH  would  ensue,  and  that  these 
would  be  esy^ecially  liable  to  shrjw  themselves  when  the 
general  vitality  had  befn  lowered  by  disease.  And, 
conversely,  it  seems  reaHonaV)le  to  c-,onclude  that  a  re. 
newal  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  constitution  of  man 
was  originally  adapted  would  contribute  to  the  recovery 
of  a  normal  state  of  health." 

A    GOOD    WOKD    KOK   AMATEUR  ARTISTS. 

Mrs.  Earle  writes  an  article  the  object  of  which  is  to 
encourage  our  girls  to  follr>w  any  bias  which  thcsy  may 
havf;  towarrl  y)aintiiig.     Shfi  says  : 

'•  Mr.  Ruhkin's  t<'ac})iiig,  the  constant  r«'adi7ig  of  art 
criticJKTri,  above  all  the  more  thorougli  gror.iidiiig  now 
inniHtcd  upon  in  every  branch  of  (rducution,  lias  opened 
jfirls'  minds  and  increased  their  diffidence.  They  have 
a  far  rnorc  widesxjrcad  and  intelligent  interest  in  art, 
hilt  tlje,  actual  number  of  amateur  workers  has  greatly 
dirniniHhefl,  These  inflnr'tices,  ]jy  educatitjg  the  taste 
and  increasing  the  knowh-dge  of  a  large  s(!ction  of  the 
public,  have  combined  tf>  deter  tlif^se  who,  in  fonner 
dayM,  would  liave  b»;enonly  too  ready  to  dabble  in  water 


colors.  They  are  now  withheld  by  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  lack  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  to  any 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  this  diffidence  i^rincipally 
affects  the  more  sensitive  and  poetical  of  the  young 
people.  Those  who  have  real  artistic  tastes  leave  the 
practice  of  amateur  art  to  the  less  intelligent  and  the 
less  imaginative,  and  so  give  the  enemy  an  extra  reason 
for  blaspheming.  For  the  sake  of  these,  and  just  because 
encouragement  is  needed,  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  their  courage  should  not  fail." 

CYCLING   IN   THE   DESERT. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  who  was  the  first  man  to  take  a 
bicycle  into  Upper  Egypt,  describes  his  experiences  of 
cycling  in  the  desert.  His  experience  certainly  seems  to 
have  justified  the  belief  that  a  camel  will  find  m  the 
bicycle  its  most  dangerous  rival  : 

"  Progress  is  easy  enough  on  the  camel  paths,  if  dust 
and  sand  do  not  lie  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  deep 
upon  the  firm  surface  ;  and  the  time  that  you  make 
will  be  incomparably  less  over  long  distances  than  any 
four-footed  Egyptian  beast  can  accomplish.  The  seven 
hours  that  lay  between  our  camp  and  Mendinet — five 
miles  of  sheer  desert,  three  of  desert  half  reclaimed,  some 
sixteen  of  dyke  road ,  in  two  places  impracticable  on 
account  of  sand — I  could  cover  without  great  exertion  in 
two  hours  and  a  half,  the  wind  blowing  across  west  to 
east,  as  it  will  blow  nine  winter  days  out  of  ten  in  Egypt. 
It  was  not  on  the  dyke  roads,  however,  so  much  as  in  the 
open  desert  that  I  used  my  novel  steed.  There  it  ran 
over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  ground  ;  over  pebbly 
stretches,  where  the  round  stones  sink  into  their  soft 
sand  couch  beneath  the  tire;  over  dust  laid  lightly  on 
the  native  rock,  through  wind  blown  sand  waves,  if 
ridden  slowly  and  held  very  straight,  and  at  racing  pace 
on  the  salt  pans  or  hard,  clayey  deposit  in  the  beds  of 
torrent  courses.  Given  a  wind  not  directly  adverse 
nothing  stopped  the  wheel  altogether  except  loose  sand 
laid  deep,  in  which  it  '  skidded  '  as  in  mud,  or  soil  im- 
pregnated with  alkali,  where  a  treacherous  film  overlies 
a  consistency  of  soft  soap." 

We  have  quoted  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Arti- 
cles "  from  Principal  Grant's  reply  to  Goldwin  Smith 
on  "  Canada  and  the  Empire,"  from  T.  E.  Powell's  dis- 
cussion of  ''The  American  Silver  Rebellion,"  and  from 
the  editorial  comment  on  the  position  of  English  Bimet- 
allists. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

THE  Noiv  Review  for  July  is  an  exceptionally  good 
number.  Mr.  Gladstime's  "  Man-Making  and 
Verse-Making,"  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  "Talks  With 
Tennys<m,"  and  Cardinal  Vaughan's  "Popular  Educa- 
tion and  Religious  Liberty  " — each  of  them  sufficient  to 
make  one  number  distinguished — are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Lord  Ht^rbert  Stephen  discusses  the  value  of  criminals' 
confessions,  and  brings  forward  many  striking  illustra- 
tions from  recent  criminal  uistory.  Mr.  Maxwell  Gray 
contrilmtes  a  m(^lodious  solilcxjuy  on  "  The  Stream's 
Secret."  Mr.  Wilfrid  Sea wcni  Blunt  supplies  a  tentative 
discussion  of  the  various  facts  and  theories  reflating  to 
the  origin  of  the  Ar.ibijm  h()i*S(\ 

Dr.  Einil  Keich  writes  on  whathecaHs  "  Th(^  Lawless- 
ness of  Arbitration  in  th<i  Venezuelan  (Question."  He 
is  manifestly  mightily  annoyed  by  the  agination  for  arbi- 
tration, and  resents  exceedingly  the  inti'usion  of  non-ex- 
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perts  into  a  region  sacred  to  the  expert.    He  thus  sums 
up  "  the  final  upshot  of  the  whole  question  :" 

*'  The  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  England  is  a 
matter  of  settled  law  and  ascertained  history.    There 


are  no  obscure  points  giving  possible  rise  to  settlement 
by  arbitration.  Everj'thing  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 
England  can  prove  her  claim  within  the  line  drawn  on 
the  sketch  map  to  this  article  up  to  the  hilt." 


THH    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE    REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

THE  two  June  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  contain 
much  that  is  of  exceptional  interest.  Some 
hitherto  unpublished  verses  by  Victor  Hugo  contrast 
strangely  with  that  most  modern  of  writers,  Sudermann, 
The  painter  Munkacsj'  continues  his  reminiscences. 
Mme.  Darmesteter  presents  to  French  readers  a  sin- 
gulary  finished  sketch  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
'•  Menelik  and  his  Empire,"  by  M.  Maindron,  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

GENERAL   FLEURY'S   REMINISCENCES. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  June  1  number  is  given  to 
General  Fleury's  reminiscences  of  the  eventful  years 
1848,  '49,  '50,  '51.  This  officer,  who  was  at  one  time  an 
important  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  in 
North  Africa,  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  both 
the  Orleanists,  who  had  made  the  past,  and  the  Bona- 
partists,  who  were  about  to  make  the  immediate  future, 
of  the  France  of  that  day.  The  General's  Bonapartist 
sympathies  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  made  the 
acquamtance  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  London,  and 
many  years  later  it  was  to  him  that  the  Pretender 
turned  when  desirous  of  obtaining  the  moral  support  of 
the  French  army  with  the  coup  d^etat.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Napoleon  111.  may  be  said  to  have  owed  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  audacious  plot  or  plan  to  the 
loyal  assistance  early  rendered  him  by  Fleury.  To  the 
student  of  French  history  these  few  pages  are  of  special 
value,  for  they  show  how  slight  were  the  causes  which 
led  the  French  nation  to  take  the  momentous  decision 
which  turned  the  fairly  solid  and  highly  organized  re- 
public of  1850  into  what  soon  became  an  absolute  dicta- 
torship. But  up  to  the  present  time  no  such  vivid  and 
apparently  accurate  record  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

PROTECTION   IN   MEDICINE. 

Some  over-ardent  French  patriots  have  lately  started 
the  theory  that  no  foreign  medical  men  should  be  al- 
lowed to  practice  in  France  ;  and  further  that  something 
should  be  done  to  restrict  the  number  of  foreign  medi- 
cal students  who  come  in  greater  numbers  each  year  to 
benefit  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
great  French  doctors.  This  suggestion  seems  to  have 
alarmed  many  of  those  whose  interests,  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  are  bound  up  in  the  foreign  student,  and  a 
critic  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  points  out  the 
short-sighted  folly  of  doing  anything  to  discourage  a 
largo  attendance  at  the  medical  schools.  It  setMus  tluit 
4;W  Russians,  217  Bulgarians,  211  Roumanians,  204  Turks, 
82  Greeks,  8:{  Egyptians,  70  Swiss,  112  Germans,  KM) 
Americans,  47  South  Americans,  (5  Japanese  and  H  Per- 
sians ar(»  now  inscribed  usHtudonts  in  Paris,  and  of  tlu«so 
by  far  the  greater  nuinlxu-  join  t\n'  medical  schools.  The 
foreign  students  as  a  whole  are  divided  into  l,48ii  men 
and  'Mi  women. 

TIIK    KIIKN(!H    IN    CONSTANTIN*  )I'LK. 

(;on8tantin/»plr  during  the  (;rimean  war  was  traiiH- 
fonnod  into  a  vast  cami»,  and  the  many  little  intriguer, 


social  amenities  and  political  interests  which  absorbed 
the  thoughts  of  those  French  soldiers  and  diplomats  who 
constantly  made  their  way  backward  and  forward 
from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  capital  of  Turkey  are  re- 
counted by  M.  Thouvenel,  who  kept  from  day  to  day  a 
diary  of  all  that  went  on.  We  are  given  a  glimpse  of 
Prince  Napoleon  "  Plon-Plon, "  Lord  Stratford  de  Red 
clift'e,  the  French  Ambassador,  Beneditti,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Abdul-Medjid,  the  latter  more  civilized 
and  apparently  more  courageous  than  his  successor  of 
to-day,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing  to 
receive  French  and  English  visitors,  and  even  offered  to 
share  his  palace  and  treat  as  a  brother  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Indeed,  everything  was  prepared  for 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  even  to  the 
bedroom  furnished  for  the  Empress  hung  with  clothes 
studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  great  stables  were 
also  built  to  accommodate  the  French  Household  Cav- 
alry, and  the  Sultan  prepared  to  meet  the  Emperor's 
yacht  at  Marmora.  This  scheme  never  became  a  reality  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  fourteen  years  later,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  Abdul- Med j id's 
brother  and  successor  received  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press. 


THE    REVUE    DES    DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  first  June  number  of  the  Bevue  contains  articles 
on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  on  Mr.  Ruskin. 
M.  d'Haussonville  continues  his  series  of  historical  papers 
on  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  Savoy  Alliance. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  curious  analysis  of  relig- 
ious parties  in  Germany. 

FRENCH   VIEW   OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  article  on  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  frank  appreciation  of 
the  colonizing  genius  of  the  British  race.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  spent  four  months  in  America  and  then  crossed 
the  Pacific,  stopping  at  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  The  latter, 
of  course,  recalls  to  the  Frenchman  the  Mariaye  de  Lori 
rather  than  R.  L.  Stevenson.  M.  Leroy-Bt^ulieu  found 
Auckland  very  like  an  English  port,  not  only  in  its  in- 
habitants, but  also  in  the  appeai'ance  and  arrangement 
of  its  streets.  He  tells  regretfully  the  story  of  how 
nearly  New  Zealand  became  a  French  possession,  but  he 
has  certain  candid  misgivings  whether  his  countrymen 
would  have  had  the  spirit  to  develop  it  and  c^u•ry  on  a 
thirty  yeare'  struggle  with  the  natives.  It  may  not  l)e 
gtmerally  known  that  there  are  four  Maori  deputies  in 
the  Nt>w  Ztuiland  Parliament,  and  that  two  hundrtnl 
and  fifty  Europeans  in  the  colony  havt*  marrit»d  Maitri 
wives.  M.  Leroy-licaulieu's  descriptions  of  Australl^i, 
likt^  his  account  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealaiul,  urt^aUuortt 
entin^ly  historical  atul  read  like  u  gU>ntieil  guuU^UKkk, 
but  they  are  int^^rt^Mting  astlu^  observutious  of  tiu  excoiw 
tionally  al>lt>  and  impartial  Frenchman. 

UKI'KKSKNT.XTIVK   llOV  KUNUICNTS. 

M.  Heiu)ist  continues  his  stories  of  pn)H«rti  on  th«^  *'  Or* 
ganization  of  Uuiverstil  Suffru^o."  ilo  tfivoM  (»t«ti«itK'«  ot 
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Baden,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg  and  other  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  which  are  classified  as  survivals 
of  ancient  forms  of  an  organic  representation.  Under 
the  heading  of  mixed  and  renewed  forms  of  organic  rep- 
resentation we  have  the  Austrian  Empire,  Spain,  the 
Hanseatic  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  the 
elements  or  fragments  of  organic  representation  in  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Servia.  Under  new 
fonns  or  projects  of  organic  representation  we  have  the 
revision  of  the  Belgian  constitution,  1890-1893. 

M.  Delaborde,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Ordeal  of 
the  Papacy,"  contributes  an  interesting  article  based 
on  M.  Valois'  book,  "  France  and  the  Great  Schism  of 
the  West."  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  continues  his  series 
entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Beauty  :  a  Study  of  John 
Ruskin,"  in  a  paper  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  works.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  article  to  a  Ruskinian,  but  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  profoundly  the  Frenchman  is  im- 
pressed by  Ruskin's  extraordinary  wealth  of  ideas,  the 
magic  of  his  style,  and  his  teiTible  irony. 

The  rest  of  the  number,  though  excellent,  is  not 
specially  remarkable.  M.  Zamy  continues  his  papers  on 
"  The  Government  of  National  Defense  (1870-71),"  with 
an  article  on  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  the  time.  Here  we 
meet  with  Jules  Ferry,  General  Trochu,  Gambetta. 
Jules  Favre,  and  above  all  the  lately  mourned  Jules 
Simon,  with  others  of  less  fame. 

THE  EVOLUTION'   OF   ILLUMINANTS. 

Particularly  interesting  is  M.  d'Avenel's  paper  on  arti- 
ficial lighting, considered  as  part  of  the  mechanism  of  mod- 
ern life.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  wax  candles  were  the  luxury 
of  the  rich  and  cost  from  12  francs  to  20  francs  a  pound. 
And  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy declared  that  she  had  not  had  a  candle  in  her 
rooms  until  she  came  to  the  French  Court.  It  is  curious 
that  the  inventive  genius  of  that  day  was  never  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  oil  lamp,  which  had  come 
down  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
It  gave  a  bad  light  and  emitted  continually  an  acrid 
smoke,  but  it  df)es  not  .seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  do  anything  but 
make  their  lamps  in  the  most  beautiful  shapes,  and 
embellished  with  the  most  beautiful  chasings.  M. 
d'Avenel  traces  the  course  of  invention  in  artificial 
lighting.  The  physician  of  Geneva,  Argand,  invented 
the  lamp  with  a  double  current  of  air,  but  Quinquet,  a 
Paris  chemist,  stole  the  idea  and  made  both  money  and 
fame  out  of  it.  while  Argand  died  in  poverty  in  1803. 
The  public  and  private  lighting  of  Paris  by  gas,  electric- 
ity, paraffin,  oil  and  candle  represents  every  year  the 
light  that  would  be  given  by  one  candle  burning  for 
four  million  years.  One  realizes  somewhat  the  enormous 
I>rofitH  of  manufacturing  gas  by  the;  fact  that  in  France 
enough  coal  to  produce  one  cubic  meter  of  gas  only  costs 
seven  centimes,  and  that  the  by-i)roduc-ts  after  the  gas 
is  extrar'ted  are  wfjrth  nearly  as  much.  The  Paris  com- 
pany has  to  mix  witli  its  French  f,oal  a  (pertain  projior- 
tion  of  flannel  f;oal  br'>ught  from  Scotland  and  tli<;  North 
of  R^ngland  in  order  to  bring  the  lighting  j)OW(!r  of  the 
gas  up  to  the  legal  standard.  Even  ho,  the  lighting 
jx>wer  is  5  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  London,  though 
it  is  0  per  f;*;nt.  better  than  that  of  lierlin.  He  notes  the 
difficulty  of  storage  as  greatly  handicapping  electricity 
in  its  contest  with  gas. 

HWKOfHH    UKVrVAf,. 

M.  de  Heidenstam  r^ontributes  an  interesting  pajx^r  on 
the  origin  of  the  Swedish  novel.     He  finds  in  Swed<5n, 


as  elsewhere,  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  idealism,  a 
disposition  to  be  no  longer  content  with  physiological 
facts,  tending  toward  psychologic  studies,  allegories, 
and  symbolical  fantasies,  though  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  as  yet  there  are  not  in  Sweden  schools  or  systems 
of  literature,  but  simply  individual  writers. 

M.  Albert  Hans' s  article  on  the  Emperor  Menelik  has 
the  merit  of  actuality.  The  ignorance  prevailing  in  Italy 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  Abyssinians  has  all  along 
astonished  the  world.  Yet  so  far  back  as  1888,  Count 
Antonelli  reported  that  Menelik  had  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  M.  Hans  gives 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  organization  of  Mene- 
lik's  army  and  the  personality  of  the  Emperor  himself. 


THE   NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

THERE  is  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  publica- 
tion edited  by  Madame  Juliette  Adam  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  note  the  increasing  Anglophobia  observable  in  the 
publication.  The  evil  done  to  France  by  "  Ze  perfide 
Albion  "  is  literally  dragged  into  almost  every  article, 
and  this  with  a  lack  of  humor  and  in  a  spirit  of  violent 
prejudice  painful  to  any  reader  who  is  also  a  lover  of 
France.  Often  a  just  criticism  of  British  methods  is 
omitted  to  give  place  to  some  utterly  absurd  accusation 
of  a  kind  calculated  to  raise  a  smile  to  the  countenance 
of  any  Frenchman  who  has  had  the  slightest  dealings 
with  Englishmen,  or  who  can  claim  to  be  at  all  conversant 
with  English  methods.  Even  in  a  valuable  article  on  Siam 
the  writer  seizes  the  opportunity  to  have  a  fling  at  a 
British  transport  company  in  an  account  of  the  Olympian 
games— the  supposed  degeneracy  of  the  English  athlete 
is  hailed  with  joy  ;  a  long  and  important  criticism  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  resolves  itself  into  a 
violent  attack  on  the  British  in  Africa  and  the  East  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  both  Madame 
Adam's  own  eloquent  "  Letters  on  Foreign  Politics  "  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  abuse  of  British  policy  and 
political  personalities,  an  exception  being  only  made  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  is  cited  as  ''  the  only  friend 
of  France." 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  Madame  Adam 
pays  a  generous  tribute  to  English  art  and  literature,  and 
one  of  the  longest  contributions  of  general  interest  to 
the  June  1  number  of  the  Reviie  is  the  Prince  de  Valory's 
exhaustive  study  of  Byron,  who,  both  as  man  and  poet 
has  always  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  France.  Another 
literary  article  deals  with  the  literature  of  the  Finns. 
The  national  poetry  of  Finland  is  justly  famed  among 
folk-lorists.  The  chants  or  ballads  still  sung  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  country  districts  are  of  immense 
anti(iuity,  and  little  by  little  they  are  being  gathered 
and  noted  down  for  the  benefit  of  future  gentu'ations. 

M.  Mury  begins  what  should  be  a  most  valuable  work 
on  Siam  and  tlui  Siamese.  The  writer  si)ent  a  consider- 
able penod  in  the  country,  and  he  gives  those  whom 
business  or  pleasure  is  likely  to  take  to  *'  Mu'ang 
Thai  "  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 

An  (^x(:<!ll(!nt  translation  of  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt," 
verses  by  Mistral,  the  Provengal  i)oet,  a  continuation  of 
M.  Blombus's  t(!chnical  artich^s  on  '*  Unity  in  Military 
Action,"  and  two  hitherto  unjmblisluMl  hitters  writtcMi 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  th(^  Marcpiise  de  BoiiHleis 
and  the  Diuilmsse  de  ( Jharost  maki!  up  the  varied  if 
somewhat  thin  contents  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZII^IES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE   AUGUST   MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic   Monthly,— Boston.    August. 

Days  With  Mrs.  Stowe.    Annie  Fields. 

Present  Conditions  of  Literary  Produetions.     Paul  Shorey. 

The  Fiitnre  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities.    D.  C. 

Gilman. 
Sintamaskin  :  A  Midwinter  Fairyland.    C.  G.  La  Farge. 
A  Holiday  with  Montaigne.     H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr. 
About  Faces  in  Japanese  Art.    Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Poetic  Rhythms  in  Prose.    E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
Letters  of  D.  G.  Rossetti.    G.  B.  Hill. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    August. 

The  Uncollected  Poems  of  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Mrs.  Meynell.    Edmund  K.  Chambers. 

George  Henry  Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Edmund  Waller.    Beverly  Chew. 

Century   Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

An  Island  Without  Death.    Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 

Burnt  Wood  In  Decoration.    J.  W.  Fosdick. 

Pharaoh  of  the  Hard  Heart.    Flinders  Petrie. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— XXIII.  William  M.  Sloane. 

The  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang.    John  W.  Foster. 

The  Vatican.    F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Glave  in  Nyassaland.    E.  J.  Glave. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    August. 

The  Story  of  an  Ancient  German  Burg.    C.  F.  Dewey. 
The  New  Woman  and  Golf  Playing.    Mrs.  R.  de  Koven. 
Cordova,  the  City  of  Memories.    H.  C.  Chatfleld- Taylor. 
The  Story  of  a  Famous  Expedition. 
Count  Frontenac  in  New  France.    George  Stewart. 

Demorest's  Family   Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

Hull  Hoxise.    Annie  L.  Muzzey. 

The  Fury  of  the  Winds. 

A  Study  of  Major  William  McKinley.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 

A  Glimpse  of  Wellesley.    Helen  M.  North. 

Frank   Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. — New  York.    August. 

Cuba's  Struggle  for  Liberty.    Fidel  G.  Pierra. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee.    John  J.  Garnett. 

Fifteen  Years  of  Christian  Endeavor.    Francis  E,  Clark. 

The  Making  of  a  President.    R.  R.  Wilson. 

Nashville  and  the  Tennessee  Centennial.    C.  T.  Logan. 


Godey's   Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

American  Wives  of  Foreign  Diplomats.    Emily  L.  Sherwood. 
Some  Armenian  Notables.    Emma  P.  Telford. 
Light  and  Sound  on  the  Stage,    Claxton  Wilstach. 
Almanacs.    Frank  W.  Crane. 

Harper's    Magazine — New  York.    August. 

The  White  Mr.  Longfellow.    William  Dean  Howells. 
Stuart's  Lansdowne  Portrait  of  Washington.    C.  H.  Hart. 
Peeps  into  Barbary.    J.  E.  B.  Meakin. 
Door  Step  Neighbors.    W,  Hamilton  Gibson, 

Ladies'    Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    August. 

This  Country  of  Ours.— VIII.    Benjamin  Harrison. 
Selecting  a  Career.    C.  H.  Parkhurst. 
To  Be  a  Social  Success.    Ruth  Ashmore. 
Florentine  Embroidery  Designs.    Helen  Mar  Adams. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — Philadelphia.    August. 
Immigration  Evils.    Rhoda  Gale. 
The  Federation  of  Australia.    Owen  Hall. 
The  Blessed  Bees.    James  K.  Reeve. 
Heraldry  in  America.    Eugene  Zeiber. 
The  Woman  Qiiestion  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Emily  B.  Stone. 

McClure's   Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Eighty-six.    W.  T.  Stead. 

A  Century  of  Painting.    Will  H.  Low. 

Reminiscences  of  Literary  Boston.    Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Lincoln's  Important  Law  Cases.    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Munsey's   Magazine. — New  York.    Augrust. 
A  Generation  of  Women  Authors.    Carolyn  Halsted. 
Tolstoy  as  He  Is.    Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Prominent    American   Families— The    Livingstons.      W.  F. 

Livingston. 
Wauters  and  His  Portraits.    Francis  T.  Buck. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston.    August. 
Damon  and  Pythias  Among  Our  Early  Journalists.    S.  A. 

Bent. 
Birthplace  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  W.  E.  Ver  Planck. 
A  New  England  Town  Under  Martial  Law.    W.  H.  Kilby. 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  Our  Education.    E.  P.  Powell. 
The  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.    W.  H.  Downes  and  F.  T.  Robinson. 
The  Story  of  Cleveland.    H.  E.  Bourne. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York.    August. 
On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote.    August  F.  Jaccaci. 
Old  Time  Flower  Gardens.    Alice  Morse  Earle. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    June. 

Washington  Art  Photographic  Salon,  189G. 

Flashlight  Photography. 

Home  Made  Photographic  Accessories. 

American  Historical  Review. — New  York.  (Quarterly.)  July. 

Hotman  and  t\u-.  "  Franco-Gallia."     H.  M.  Baird. 

The  Bohun  Wills. -H.     M.  M.  Bigelovv. 

The  Battle  of  Long  Island,     ('harles  F.  Adams. 

President  Withersijoon  in  the  American  Revolution.     M.  C. 

Taylor. 
First  National  Nominating  Convention.    J.  S.  Murdock. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.— Chicago.     (Bi-monthly.) 

July. 

Peace  Movement  in  Europe.    Frederic  Passey. 
The,  Reversal  of  Malthus.     Albion  W.  Tourgoe. 
The  SwiHH  iind  Tlx^ir  Politics.     Jesst*  Macy. 
Profit  SliariML^' at  Ivorydultv     T.  W.  HovvcVtli. 
The  ( icrinuM  Iiinci"  MIshIou.     III.     ('.  It    U«Miderson. 
Saiiitiitioii  and  S(M'ir)|()>^y.     Marion  Talbot. 
Tin-  Sdciiil  Fi>rcfH.     LciHtdi"  F.  Wur<l. 
Ko<'ial  Control.     III.     Kdwai-d  A.  ItoHH. 
CliriHtian  Sociology.-  VI.     Hhallor  Mathews. 

American  Monthly.     Washington.    July. 

The  Puritans  in  llrdlund,  ICngland  and  America. 

(}<-orge  Washington  jih  ii  I.ovrr. 

Tli.i  Battle  of  Nuvrslnk  Highland.     II.  C,  M.  Hyde. 


American  University  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.— I.    J.  H.  Peck. 
Life  at  Colgate  University.    J.  B.  Creightou. 
Brigham  Young  College.    Orson  F.  Whitney. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  — Philadelphia.     (Bi- 
xuonthly.)    July. 

Principles  of  Sociology.     L.  F.  Ward. 
Fusion  of  Political  Parties.     D.  S.  Remsen. 
Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency.    C.  W.  Macfarlane. 
Railroad  Pooling.     M.  A.  Kuapp. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly. — New  York.    July. 

Principles  of  Taxation.-  VI.     David  A.  Wells. 
Plu)tographing  Klfctrical  Disi-hargt'.s.     W.  K.  WinHlbury. 
The  Genius  and  His  Fnvin>nint*nt.  -  I.     J.  M.  t^tldwin. 
Prt>i»osed  Continuims  Polar  Exuloration.     KoIhtI  Steiu. 
On  Our  Banking  System,     l*.  (i   Mcl*h»<rson. 
Tlu^  Birds  at  Dinmu-.     Harriet  K.  Kichaids 
Sugirestion  iti  Tht^rapouti«•s      VV.  U.  N»<wb<>M, 
Cau.ses,  Stagtvs  iiiul  'I'ijuo  of  the  lc»<  Age.     \V.  UpbuiU. 
County  Parks.     T.  II.  McUriile. 
Sociology  in  Kthical  Kihicattou.     H.  C.  Mattheww. 
Ma.sHuge  in  Sprains  and  UislocatloiiM.     I).  Grtthtitu. 
Pttarls  and  Mother  of  Poarl.     C.  S.  I'ratt. 

The  Arena.— HiiMton.     July. 

Henry  Clay  (\iltl\vell.    J.  H.  Pollett. 

Tht»  Teh'graiih  Mout>poly.  — VII.     Frank  lh»rtH»aa. 


CONTENTS  OF  REl^IEiVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Shall  We  Have  a  National  Sanitariiim  for  Consumptives  ? 
Champions  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver.     B.  O.  Flower. 
The  Keeley  Cure  for  Inebriety.     W.  Q-.  Haskell. 
An  Interesting  Representative  of  a  Vanishing  Race. 
American  Financial  Policy.    H.  F.  Bartine. 
Women  in  Society  To-day.    Anna  E.  U.  Hilles. 
Imperial  Power  in  the  Realm  of  Truth.    J.  R.  Buchanan. 
Are  We  Becoming  a  Hopeless  Nation  ?    J.  O.  Yeiser. 
Theosophy  and  H.  P.  Blavatsky.    Kate  B.  Davis. 
Discontent  of  America's  Wealth  Creators.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Aft  Amateur.— New  York.    July. 

The  Preservation  of  Oil  Paintings. 
Figure  Painting.     M.  O.  Fowler, 
Landscape  Painting.     Bryce  Crane. 
Oil  Painting  Hints  for  Beginners. 
The  Art  of  Tapestry  Painting. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    July, 

Michael  Angelo.    Alma  J.  Noble. 

Plain  Talks  on  Art— Impressionism. — V.    Arthur  Hofer. 
Impressionism  in  Sketching.    N.  E.  Greenlaw. 
Practical  Lessons  in  Modeling.— II.     W.  O.  Partridge. 

Atalanta.— London.   July. 

In  Picardy.    Albert  Fleming. 

Chivalry  and  Courts  of  Love  in  the  Middle  Ages.    W.  A. 
Fenn. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — New  York.    July. 

Interview  with  Robert  J.  Cook. 
College  Men  in  Journalism.    L.  J.  Vance. 
President  Dwighfs  Decennial.    B.  J.  Hendrick. 
Down  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to  Moulsford.    A.  J.  Inker- 
sley. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.    July. 

On  a  Bicycle  in  the  Streets  of  London. 

A  Day  with  the  Peshawar  Vale  Hounds.    Fuller  Whistler. 

Some  Big  Hits  and  Big  Hitters  at  Cricket.     W.  J.  Ford. 

Sport  with  the  Brigands  at  Macedonia.    D.  Davies. 

Swimming  and  Life-Saving.    Hon.  Sydney  Holland. 

Charles  Davis.    Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Fins.    E.  F.  T.  Bennett. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    July. 

Our  Clearing  System  Compared  with  that  of  New  York. 
The  Bank  of  France. 

What  is  the  McKinley  Dollar  to  Be  ?    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  Present  Position  of  Home  Railway  Stocks  as  Invest- 
ments. 

The  Biblical  'World.— Chicago.    June. 

Early  Palestine.    William  Hayes  Ward. 

Early  Cities  of  Palestine.    Edward  Lewis  Curti.s. 

Sketch  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  History.    David  Gordon. 

Sketch  of  Egyptian^istory.    James  H.  Brea.sted. 

Sketch  of  Canaaniti.sh  History.     George  S.  Goodspeed. 

Important  Movements  in  Israel  Before  VH)  B.  C.    I.  M.  Price. 

Chief  Literary  Productions  of  Israel.    John  .J.  Davis. 

Characteri.stics  of  Lsraelitish  Political  Life.     Charles  F.  Kent. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.     (Quarterly.)    July. 

Misapprehension  Concerning  Calvin.    O.  T.  Lanphoar. 

Divine  Origin  of  the  Religion  of  the  Bible.    James  Monroe. 

Studies  in  Christology.     Frank  H.  Fostor. 

Origen  and  the  Return  to  Greek  Thef)]ogy.     J.  W.  Falconer. 

Gladstone's  Edition  of  Bishoj)  ButU-r's  Works.    .7.  Cooper. 

The  Hebrew  Cosmogony  Again.    Charles  B.  Warring. 

Individualism  and  Sof:i«itisrn.     Z.  S.  Hol}>rook. 

The  RfjHtriction  of  Immigration.     Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  — London.     July. 

The  Indian  Imperial  Sorvicf;  Trof>ps. 

How  Summer  Came  to  Caithness.     Sir  Herb(;rt  Maxwell. 

I.,adv  Trav'-'jers. 

Thf  Gam'-  and  fiame  Laws  of  Nf)rway. 

i\<>mc  R<'f1fctionH  f»ri  a  Schoolmastr-r's  Boyhornl. 

Lord  T^ilfords  **  Birds  of  Northamptonshire." 

The  f 'loHiire  and  Common  Sense. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Russia. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    .Juno  l.'i. 

The  Produftion  of  Cider  in  Finance. 

.Taj)an  as  a  Maritime  I'owr. 

The  Import  Trad<!  of  .Tapan. 

The  Industries  of  OHtika.  and  Competition  with  Australian 

PrfKlucts. 
Commercial  Treaty  B<rtweeri  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Bond  Record.— New  York.     July. 

Automatic   Regulation  of  the  Volume  of  Currency.     L.  C. 

Pro><yn. 
A  Study  of  KamwH  (Jlimatlc  Conditions,  1875  \mi.    H.  R.  Ilil- 


The  Bookman. — New  York.    July. 

Henry  Cuyler  Bunner.     Laurence  Hutton. 
Degeneration  and  Regeneration.     H.  T.  Peck. 
New  Points  in  the  Life  of  Goethe.    Alice  Zimmern. 
Literary  Proi)erty.     Eniile  Zola. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

The   Bostonian.— Boston.    July. 

The  Recent  Olympian  Games.    George  Horton. 

The  New  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  Port  Orchard.    W.  M. 

Sheffield. 
Salmon  Fishing.    M.  W.  Sheffield. 
A  Convention  of  Traveling  Men.    H.  Z.  Griffin. 

Canadian  Magazine. — Toronto.    July. 

The  Communistic  Celibates  of  "  Economy."   Mary  T.  Bayard. 

Victoria  University.     H.  Hough. 

A  Canadian  Bicycle  in  Europe.— IV.    Constance  R.  Boulton. 

Twenty-nine  Years  of  Confederation.    Frank  Yeigh. 

The  Highland  Regiments  and  Their  Origin.    C.  E.  Macdonald.. 

Something  About  Cape  Breton.    Thomas  Mulvey. 

The  100th  Regiment  and  Gibraltar. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London.     July. 

Our  Army  ;  Past  and  Present.    D.  H.  Parry. 

The  Homes  of  A.  J.  Balfour  and  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Lord  George  Sanger's  Circus.    W.  B.  Robertson. 

Catholic  ^A^orld.— New  York.    July. 

Half -Converts.    Walter  Elliott. 

The  Daughter  of  Madame  Roland.    A.  E.  Buchanan. 

A  Chinese  Holy  Island.    T  H.  Houston. 

The  Miners  of  Mariemont,  Belgium. 

An  Evening  in  Belgium. 

Handling  the  Immigrant.    Helen  M.  Sweeny. 

The  Love  of  the  Mystics.    A.  A.  McGinley. 

Is  it  to  be  a  New  Era  in  Russia  ? 

Chambers'  Journal. — Edinburgh.    July. 

The  Story  of  the  Salmon.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Michael  MacDonagh. 
A  Winter  Visit   to   Fano,  a   Frisian  Summer   Resort.     C. 

Edwardes. 
Who  Are  the  Boers  ?    H.  A.  Bryden. 
The  Defense  of  the  Alamo,  Mexico.    J.  L.  Hornibrook. 
New  Serial  Story  :  "  A  Local  View,"  by  P.  L.  McDermott. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    July. 

A  Group  of  Eminent  American  Women.    Eugene  L.  Didier. 
Carnival  of  Venice  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    V.  Mala- 

mani. 
Chinese  Labor  Unions  in  America.    Walter  N.  Fong. 
Under  the  Apple  Tree.    Byron  D.  Halstead. 
Scottish  Bards.    William  \V.  Smith 
Beverages.     Thomas  Grant  Allen. 
Life  in  the  Western  Pacific.    Arthur  Inkersley. 
Music  from  the  Standi^oint  of  Sociology.    Camille  Bellaigne. 
Slang  and  Metaphor.     E.  F.  Andrews. 
Wonders  of  Bird  Migration.    Colette  Smiley. 

Contemporary  Review. — London.     July. 

The  Future  of  Home  Rule. 

Reform  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Li  Hung  Chang.     Demetrius  C.  Boulbor. 

The  Policy  of  the  Education  Bill.    Joseph  R.  Diggle. 

Africa  North  of  the  E(iuator.    With  map.    A.  E.  Pease. 

The  First  Nest  of  a  Rookery.    Phil  Robinson. 

Art  and  Life.     C(mtinued.    Vernon  Leo. 

A  Talk  with  a  Persian  Statesman.     Rev.  H.  R.  Hawois. 

Transcendentalism  and   Mat(^rialism  :    The  Christian  Modus 

Vivendi.     Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
Crime  and  Punishment.     H.  B.  Simi),son. 
Ovid  and  the  Natural  World.    Countess  Martinengo  Cesa- 

resco. 
The    Antitoxin    Treatment    of    Diphtheria.     Dr.    Lennox 

Browne. 
Girls'  T(M-hnical  Schools  on  the  Continent.    Marion  Mulhall. 
Money  and  Invostmiint. 

Cornhill    Magazine. — London.     July. 

The  First  Numlxjr  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.    Mrs.  Ricli- 

m(jiul  Ritf'liic. 
Burke  :  An  Anniversary  Study.     Prof.  Gold  win  Smith. 
Mcnugiana  ;  An   Old   Fr(MH;h  Jest  Book.     Sir  Mount  Stuart 

(iraiit-Dnir. 
Bla<'k  Ghosts.     Miss  King.slcy. 
Animal  IlcljterH  and  Scrvc^rs.    C.  J.  Cornisli. 
Pages  from  a  Private  Diary. 

Cosmo  polls. -London,    July. 

Civilization  in  Africa.    Sir  Charles  W.  Dilk(>. 

Italy.    Rome  and   tlm  Franco-PrusHian   War.      Mnuv  .IcH.sic 

White  Mario. 
Unedited  F setters  of  Ivan  Tourgu6nen'.     (In  French.) 
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The  Movement  of  Ideas  in  France.    (In  French.)    Edouard 

Rod. 
Political  Educatiwn.     (In  German. )    Max  Hausbofer. 
Ernest  Rossi.     (.In  German.)     Paul  Srhlenter. 
The  Ethics  of  Modern  Novels.    (In  German.)    Lady  Blener- 

hassett. 

The  Dial.— Chicatro.    July  1. 

Science  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Cywicism  of  Thackeray  and  Sadness  of  George  Eliot. 

Tne  Puzzle  of  Eui^lish  Hexameters.     W.  C.  Lawton. 

English   Illustrated   Magazine. — London.     July. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    With  Portrait.    Chester  Holcombe. 

The  Intermarriages  of  England  and  Denmark.    J.  D.  Symon, 

How  the  Engine  Driver  Lives.     W.  Wemley. 

The  Hornbill  Family  ;  a  Remarkable  Nidification. 

Quaint  Marken  Island.     Charles  E.  Pelham  Clinton. 

Fortnightly  Review. — London.     July. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.    Continued.    Olive  Schrei- 

ner. 
Charilaos  Trikoupes.    James  D.  Bourchier. 
C!oincidences     Prof.  F.  Max  Miillor. 
The  Muddle  of  Irish  Laud  Tenure.     W  E.  Bear. 
The  Development  of  Lord  Salisbury.    T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
Public  Sentiment  in  America  on  the  Silver  Question.    F.  H. 

Hardy. 
The  Doomed  Board  Schools.    Dr.  R.  F.  Horton. 
A  Chat  about  Jules  Simon.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 

The  Forum. — New  York.    July. 

Jefferson  and  His  Party  To-day.    William  E.  Russell. 

The  Presidential  Outlook  as  Europeans  View  It.  P.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

Reasons  for  an  Immediate  Arbitration  Treaty  With  Eng- 
land.   C.  W.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  Second  Administration.    George  W.  Green. 

Baron  de  Hirsch.    Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  Historian.    W.  P.  Trent. 

Cardinal  Manning,  Anglican  and  Ronaan.    C.  C.  Tiffany. 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.    Francis  G.  Peabody. 

Is  there  Another  Life  ?    Goldwin  Smith. 

President  Angell's  Quarter-Centennial.    Martin  L.  D'Ooge. 

Moltke  and  His  Generalship.    J.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois. 

Free  Review. — London.     July. 

Biology  with  a  Snufl&e. 

Emile  Zola's  "  Rome."    Geoffrey  Mortimer. 

Shakespeare  and  Montaigne.    John  M.  Robertson. 

Women  and  the  Imaginative  Faculty.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 

Our  Children  and  What  They  Should  be  Told.    Mrs.  Walter 

Grove. 
The  New  Monadism.    E.  D.  Fawcett. 
The  National  Church  :  Wrongs  and  Remedies. 
Trade  Unionism.    J.  Tyrrell  Baylee. 

Over-Population  and  Illegitimacy.    A.  Hamilton  Williams. 
Free  Love  Criticisms. 

Gentleman's    Magazine. — London.     July. 

The  White  Rose  on  the  Border.    Ali.son  Buckler. 
The  Humors  of  Newspaper  Editing.    John  Pendleton. 
RoV)ert  Burton  and  the  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."    Edward 

W.  Adams. 
The  Kindly  Crocodile.    J.  Lawson. 

Knights  of  the  Road  in  Berkshire.     Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfleld. 
*'  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  ;  "  Anonymous  Romance.     Edward 

A.  Petherick. 
Homburg  and  Its  Waters.    Dr.  YorKe  Da  vies. 

The  Green   Bag.— Boston.    July. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet.     A.  OaKey  Hall. 

The  English  Law  Courts.— V. 

Aspects  of  the  Growth  of  Jewish  Law.— II.    D.  W.  Amram. 

Gunton's  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

Land  Taxation  in  .Jai)un.     Shigeyoshi  Sugiyama. 

Economic  Eftects  of  Tipi)ing. 

Theory  of  Economic  Progmss. 

French  Labor  (^utrstion.     H.  K.  Landis. 

New  Bt'ilgiun  Citiistitutioii.     H.  H.  li(»b])iiis. 

State  Ownership  of  Railroads.     F.  L.  McVey. 

The  Home  Magazine.     Binghamton,  N.  Y.     July. 

Tlie  Man  Without  a  Country.     ?]dward  Kvurett  Hale. 

Tilt*  Rnigii  of  King  Trolley.     A.  Mnri-imau. 

A  Proposed  Tariff  on  Silvnr.     1...  S.  Richard. 

Tim  Flouting  Monies  of  liivcrland. 

H(»w  I  licciinie  a  Millionaire.     Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Litnrature  of  liussia.     P.  A.  Feigin. 

Homlletic   Review.— New  York.     July. 

The  Bn)llcal  Acocunt  of  the  Delu««v— III.    J.  W.  Dawmm. 

F'sHiintialH  of  Klfective  Kxpository  Prciiching.     \V.  (}.  IMalklo. 
IleMpofiHiliilitv  tor  Krcor  of  <  )|iiriii»ri      II.     V\.  K    Miirr 
|)r  JuliuM  Kal'tari  as  a  Tlit»ologlaii.     Samuel  I'lantz. 
liljcht  on  Hcrlpturul  ToxIm  from  RtM-trnt  UlHcovorloM. 


International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.  (Quarterly.) 

July. 

Is  Pleasure  the  Summum  Bonum  ?    James  Seth. 

Rights  and  Duties.    J.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Ethical  Asjjects  of  Social  Science.     Lester  F.  Ward. 

The  Jewish  Question  in  its  Recent  Aspects.    Morris  Jastrow, 

Jr. 
Hegel's  Theory  of  Punishment.    J.  E.  McTaggart. 

Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.     July. 

Irrigation  Trusts  in  Victoria.— II.    Fred.  Campbell. 

The  Proposed  International  Dam. 

The  Art  of  Irrigation.— XIV.    T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

Irrigation  and  Subsoiling.     S.  M.  Emery. 

Water  Supplies  for  Irrigation.— VI.    F.'C.  Finkle. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering    Societies. — Phil- 
adelphia.   May. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Maintenance  of  Way. 
Meterological  Standards  and  Gauging  Implements. 
Economy  in  Combustion  and  Smoke  Prevention. 

Journal  of  Geology.— Chicago.   (Semi-quarterly.)  April-May. 

Magmatic    Alteration    of    Hornblende  and  Biotite 
Origin  of  the  Chouteau  Fauna.    Henry  S.  Williams. 
North  American  Graptolites.— II.    R.'R.  Gurley. 
Deformation  of  Rocks.— II.    C.  R.  Van  Hise. 

May-June. 
Classification  of  Marine  Trias.    J.  P.  Smith. 
Geoiogy  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 
Schistosity  and  Slatv  Cleavage.    G.  F.  Becker. 
Deformation  of  Rocks.     C.  R.  Van  Hise. 
Maps  as  Geographical  Illustrations.    W.  M.  Davis. 

Journal    of  the    Military    Service    Institution. — New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    July. 

Ten  Years  of  Riot  Duty.    Maj.  Winthrop  Alexander. 
Military  Administration  of  Five  Great  Powers.    H.  T.  Allen. 
Changes  in  the  Character  of  War.    Capt.  James  Chester. 
Infantry  Attack  Formations.     Capt.  J.  A.  Levden. 
Discipline  in  the  National  Guard.    Lieut.  C.  fi.  Hitchcock. 
Practice  Marches  of  Light  Artillery.    Lieut.  E.  M.  Blake. 
Review  of  Military  Technologv.     Maj.  Joseph  Schott. 
Field  Medical  Organization.  'Capt.  C.  H.  Melville. 
Some  Aspects  of  Coast  Defense.    Lieut. -Col.  J.  R.  J.  Jocelyn. 

Knowledge. — London.    July. 

The  Submerged  Forests  of  the  Wirral  in  Cheshire. 

Aluminum  :   Its  Historv,  Manufacture  and  Future. 

Some  Curious  Facts  in  I'lant  Distribution.    Continued. 

Greek  Vases.    Continued.    H.  B.  Walters. 

Comets  of  Short  Period.    W.  E.  Plummer. 

The  Foldings  of  the  Rocks.    Prof.  J.  Logan  Lobley. 

Waves.    Continued.    Vaughan  Cornish. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.*  July. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society.    Herl^rt  Rix. 
The  Schools  of  Ancient  Greece     Miss  Alice  Zimmeru. 
The  "  Foryat  "  as  Prison  Breaker.     Tighe  Hopkins. 
The  New  South  Africa.     Continued.     B.  Worsfold. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    July. 

Humane  Work  Among  the  L'nfortunate.    H.  F.  Hegner. 
Prohibition  i:i  Kansiis.     Clarence  Greeley. 
The  Ecjualization  of  Opportunitie.s.    John  Visher. 
The  United  States  of  Europe.     Edward  E.  Hale. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.     July. 

Letters  on  Turkey.    Continued.     Mrs.  Max  Miiller. 
The  Lobster  at  Home.    Grant  Allen. 

The  Looker-On  — New  York.    July. 

Voice  Production  and  Analysis. 
Opt^ra  in  Denmark.     Joakuu  Rt>inhard. 
The  Drama  ()verdres.sed.     Tuilor  Jenks. 
Of  Realism  in  Opera.     Philip  Hale. 

Lucifer.  — Li>udon.    June  15. 

'*  Spirits  "  of  Various  Kinds.     Madame  Hlavatsky. 
The    Lives  of  the   Later   Platimist.s.      Cotituiued. 
Th«*  Spirit  of  the  Age.     A.  Fullerton. 
Man  and  His  Hiulie.s.     Contiruieti.     Mrs.  BoMuut. 
Sutlsm.     Continued.     lii>n.  t).  Cuffe. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— (.iettysburg.  Pa,    July. 

The  Liturgical  Question.     J^>M♦^ph  .\.  Seis.-*. 
Privatt'  Coufessinn  ami  Private  .\h-<i'!iitl(»u.     J.  W.  Rlolukrd. 
Why  a  Minister  SliouUl  Study  '  \       M.  L    Youun. 

The  Lutheran  Church  iintl  tlu>  \  I.  V   S«'h««rt»r. 

Prayer:    .\tllrnmtii>ii  e.i   Certain  .N «  .;ni  ikuh,     W    K.  KtA'hAT. 
.leritMie  of  Prague        IV    ^"elt^i. 

A  Kreiichnuin  on  Luther  at  Wv»rniH. 

The  l)tH>trlnti  of  Saiittlt\cHti«iii     John  ToiulUiHtin 
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Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    July. 

The  English  Settlement  of  Canada. 

A  Modern  Sinbad. 

In  the  Hour  of  Death. 

The  Agricultural  Laborer  ;  The  Slave  of  Summer. 

Cricket  :  How's  That  ? 

Leonardo  Trissino  ;  An  Italian  Adventurer. 

The  Poor  Scholar  in  the  University. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Racine. 

How  History  is  Written  in  America. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    July. 

A  Turkish  Lesson  in  Tolerance.    M.  Ellinger. 

The  Evolution  of  Jewish  Disability.    Henry  Cohen. 

The  Metaphysical  Magazine. — New  York,     July. 


Elmer  Gates. 
-III.    C.  Johnston. 


The  Art  of  Mind  Building.- 1. 

Karma  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.- 

The  Subtile  Body.    E.  G.  Day. 

The  Serpent  and  Its  Symbol.    C.  A.  Foster. 

Spirit  in  Man  and  Nature.    C.  S.  Wake. 

Conception  and  Realization  of  Truth.    F.  H.  Sprague. 

A  Prophetess  of  the  New  Life.    Lilian  Whiting. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.   (Bi-monthly.)   July-August. 

Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     S.  M.  Merrill. 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.    B.  F.  Kidder. 
Did  Paul  Preach  on  Mar's  Hill  ?    Richard  Parsons. 
Relations  of  Knowledge  and  Feeling  in  Spirituality. 
Revived  Aryanism.    J.  W.  Brooks. 

Paul  and  Ananias  before  the  Sanhedrin.    S.  L.  Bowman. 
New  England  Liberal  Theology.    E.  T.  Curnick. 
A  Political  Reform.    H.  L.  Sibley. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    July. 

On  Foot  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.— II.    N.  Tjernagel. 
Yicksburg  Thirty  Years  After  the  Surrender.    H.  B.  Pierce. 
The  Devil's  Backl^one.    Samuel  Calvin. 
Amana  Colony.    Bertha  M.  Horak. 
In  Arkansas.    Th.  Bentzon. 

The  Military  Telegraph  in  the  West.    George  H.  Smith. 
The  Louisville  Convention  of  Women.    Marth  S.  Anderson. 
Women's  Clubs  in  Idaho.    Eunice  P.  Athey. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.    July. 

The  Present  Situation  in  China.    J.  E.  Walker. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. — New  York.    July, 

The  Missionary  Band  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.    A.  T.  Pier- 
son. 
Missions  to  the  Aborigines  of  Australia.    Allan  W,  Webb. 
Work  Among  the  Esquimos  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Present  Outlook  for  Missions  in  Turkey. 
The  West  Africa  Gin  Traffic.    James  Johnston. 
Nine  Centuries  of  Buddhi.sm.— IV.    F.  B.  Shawe. 
John  King,  the  Apostle  of  Surinam.    H.  E.  Dosker. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    ("Quarterly.)    July. 

The  Holiness  of  Instinct.     Woods  Hutchinson. 
Philosophical  Terminology  and  Its  History.    Rudolf  Eiicken. 
The  Origin  and  Import  of  the  Idea  of  Casualty.     F.  Jodl. 
Science  and  Faith.— il.    Paul  Topinard. 
The  Problem  of  Good  and  Evil.    Paul  Cams. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country. — New  York. 

July. 
From  Ctixhaven  to  Constantinople.— VIII.    C.  W.  AUers. 
An  American  Student  at  HeidoIVierg.    E.  T.  Heyn. 
Some  Notes  on  English^ Canals.    T.  Rowe. 

Music— Chicago.    July. 

Pianistic  Ideals.    H.  .1.  Krum. 
<)Ti  Hound  in  Poetry.     Pvdith  V.  Eastman. 
A  New  (Jhapter  of  Touch.     William  Mason. 
Music  as  a  Factor  in  Eduf;ation.     F.  Manley. 

National  Review.— London.     July. 

The  Church  of  England  and    Reunion    witli  Rome.    Arch- 

dea'-on  Sinclair. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Leslie  Stephen. 
('omTni-rciii]  Federation.     .1,  (i.  (Jolmrsr. 
The  Science  of  Change  of  Air.     Dr.  Jif>uiB  Robinson. 
Canada  anrl  the  Emi»ire.     Dr.  G.  M.  (irajit. 
The  Americun  Silver  Ke>><!llioii.  T.  K.  Powell, 
(^yclin^f  in  the  ])i-w.rt.     I).  G.  Hogarth. 
Trie,  In.iuHtiee  f>f  Rural  Rating,    .j.  St.  Loo  Strachoy. 
Mr.  lihodes'  Itaid.     L.  J.  Max.se. 

New  Review.     Loiiflon.     .July. 

Nature  and  tlie  I'oetH  :  The  Stream's  Seerfst.     MaxwfMl  (4ray. 
The  f)rigiM  of  the  Arabian  llnrw^.     Wilfrid  Seawen  Blunt. 
Tlie  f..awIeHnne,HH  of  Arl>itratiori  in  the  Venezuelan  Question. 
TalkH  with  Tennyson.     Wilfrid  Warrl. 

PojMilar     Kdueatiori     and      RellgI<iUH     Liberty.       Cardinal 
Vaiighan. 


Criminals'  Confessions.    Sir  Herbert  Stephen. 
Man-Making  and  Verse-Making.     W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    July. 

Russia,  Persia  and  England.    Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 

The  South  African  Question  ;  a  Warning  to  Imperialists. 
Mrs.  Leckv. 

Commercial  tJ^nion  of  the  Kinjnre.    Sir  PYederick  Young. 

Reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

From  the  Emperor  of  China  to  King  George  HI. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  the  Minnesinger.  Walter  Alison 
Phillips. 

The  Matriarchial  Family  System.    Prof.  Edward  B.  Tylor. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  Germany.  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand 
Russell. 

Alva  Nunez.     R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

The  Story  of  the  Manitoba  Schools  Question.    T.  C.  Down. 

The  Music  Halls.    Frederick  Wedmore. 

Are  Manners  Disappearing  from  Great  Britain  ?  Earl  of 
Meath. 

New  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon.     Rowland  E  Prothero. 

The  Federation  Movement  in  Australasia  Sir  Edward  Brad- 
don. 

North    American    Review. — New  York.     July. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.    Moses  Coit  Taylor. 

Some  International  Delusions.    F.  E.  Clark. 

The  Stepchild  of  the  Republic.    W.  E.  Smythe. 

A  Common  Coinage  for  all  Nations.    C.  W.  Stone. 

The  Teacher's  Duty  to  the  Pupil.    Cardinal  Gibbons. 

The  Right  of  Privacy.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 

Criminal    Jurisprudence,    Roman    and    Anglo-Saxon.      M. 

Romero. 
Why  Women  Should  Have  the  Ballot.    John  Gibbon. 
Sound  Money  the  Safeguard  of  Labor.     R.  B.  Mahany. 
Petticoat  Government.    Max  O'Rell. 

Outing. — New  York.    July. 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Champions  of  To-Day.  E.  B.  Aber 
crombie. 

A  Bicycle  Trip  in  the  Tyrol.    Seth  Greer. 

Swimming.    Ed.  W,  Sandys. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Teheran  to  Tabreez. 

The  Twenty-Raters.     R.  B.  Burchard. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Bicycle  :  Athens.    T.  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Nebraska's  National  Guard  in  the  Sioux  War.  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    July. 

Shasta  and  the  Crags.    Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

Hard  Times.— IV.     Bimetallism.     Irving  M.  Scott. 

The  Advertiser  and  the  Poster.    P.  N .  Boeringer. 

Defenders  of  the  Union.    Frank  E.  Myers. 

The  Question  of  .Japanese  Competition.    J.  P.  Young. 

Municipal  Conditions  and  the  New  Charter.    J.  D.  Phelan. 

The  Measure  of  Value.    George  A.  Story. 

The  Natural  Law  of  Money.    J.  J.  Valentine. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. — London.      July. 

Notes  on  Some  Dickens  Places  and  People.    Charles  Dickens, 

Jr. 
Zebras  and  Their  Characteristics.    H.  A.  Bryden. 
Luminous  Plants.    A.  E.  Knight. 

Philosophical  Review.— Boston.     (Bi-monthly.)    July. 

Relation  of  Intuitionism  to  the  Doctrine  of  Self-Realization. 
The  Fourth  Dimension  of  Si)ace.    J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Morality  the  Last  of  Dogmas.    Antonio  Llano. 

The   Photo-American.— New  York.     June. 

Development  of  Snap  Shot  Negatives. 

Flat  Field  Lens<>s. 

Joly's  Translucent  Colored  Screens. 

Pr(i))Hnition Of  Carbon  Tis.suo. 

The  R(!moval  of  Hypo. 

Toning  of  Bromide  Prints. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    June. 

How  to  f"onv(!rt  a  Photogra])h  Into  a  Lin(^  Drawing. 
Th(i  Hand  Camera  Tak(Ui  Sciriously.     H.  P.  Robinson. 
How  to  Study  a  Subject.     J.  I.  Fair. 
Carbon  Prints  Without  Transfers.    W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater. 

Photographic  Times. — New  York.     July. 

Radiogra])liy  and  Its  Ai)i)i;cation.     A.  W.  (^oodspoed. 

Naturalistic  I'hotography.— II.     P.  IT.  Emei-Hon. 

Some  Fa<!ts  Al)Out  AcetyleiK^  Gas.     W.  H.  Walmsley. 

The  Animatose()])(i.     ().  A.  Eanuis. 

Sliort  (;hai)ters  on  Organic  Chemistry.  -XII.    A.  B.  Aubort. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.     (Quar- 
terly.;   .Inly. 
Theologleal  Implicatifms  of  the  Synthetic;  Philosophy.    H.  C. 

Minton. 
The  iiight  of  Systf^niatie  Theology.     H.  R.  Warfleld. 
Current  and  Itel'ornKid  'J'heology  Compared.    .1.  A.  DoBuuu. 
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Exetjesis  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  the  Second  Corinthians.    S. 

T.  Lowrie. 
A  Study  of  Mrs.  Browning.    T.  W.  Hunt. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston.    July. 

Beginnings  of  Town  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.    W.  J.  Ashley. 
Industrial  A.rbitration  :  Its  Methods  and  Limitations.    S.  N. 

D.  North. 
Shaw's  History  of  Currency.    C.  M.  Walsh. 
Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Municipal  Finance.    F.  R.  Clow. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.     July. 

William  McKinley  :  A  Study  of  His  Character.    E.  V.  Smal- 

ley. 
Stand  By  the  Flag  :  The  Story  of  a  Patriotic  Song.    M.  H. 

Bright. 
Dr.  Gray's  Tribute  to  Major  Bright. 
The  South  American  Poets.    Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
The  World's  Sporting  Impulse.    C.  D.  Lanier. 
The  World's  Currencies. 

The  Rosary  Magazine. — New  York.     July. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Seville.    Joseph  Selinger. 
A  Chai)ter  in  the  History  of  Brown  University.    T.  H.  Mur- 
ray. 
The  \  ellowstone  National  Park.    George  E.  Hardy. 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Corea.    William  Gleason. 

The  Sanitarian. — New  York.    June. 

Introduction  of  Public  Rain  Baths  into  America.    H.  E.  Fisk. 

What  is  "  Aerated  Bread  ?  "     E.  H.  S.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Jenner  and  History  of  Discovery  of  Vaccination. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia     July. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 

Word  Signs  and  Phrases.    F.  E.  Wessels. 

Why  an  Alphabet  in  Shorthand  ?    W.  McDevitt. 

Strand   Magazine.— London.    June  15. 

Curiosities  of  Angling.    F.  Steelcroft. 
Railway  Facts  in  Fancy  Frames.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
The  Romance  of  Buried  Treasure  :  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground. 
Heroes  of  the  Albert  Medal.    L.  S.  Lewis. 
Her  Majesty's  Judges.    With  Portraits. 
Cricket  and  Cricketers. 

The  Romance  of  the  Museums.     Continued.      W.  G.   Fitz 
Gerald. 

The  Students'  Journal.— New  York.    July. 

Caine's  Plea  for  Peace. 

Sense  About  Spelling  Reform. 

Sunday  at  Home  —London.    July. 

Sir  Arthur  Blackwood.    Rev.  J.  P.  Hobson. 
Winchester,  Yesterday  and    To-day.     Mrs.    Isabella   Fyvie 
Mayo. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Charles,  the  Author  of  the  "  Schonberg- 

Cotta  Family." 
Sunrise  in  Japan.    Continued.    Katharine  Tristram. 
The  Handwriting  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    July. 

Paul  Verlaine.    Augustus  Manston. 

A  Sojourn  in  a  Convent. 

Henriette  Renan. 

Miss  Sichel's  "  Story  of  Two  Salons  ;  "  A  "Vanished  World. 

Gipsying  by  Water. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  German  Army.— I.    Capt.  J.  J.  O'Connell. 
Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico.    Lieut. -Col.  W.  B.  Lane. 
The  Olympic  Games.    G.  S.  Robertson. 
A  Naval  Utopia. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     July. 

Manning  of  the  Navy.    Admiral  Sir  Vesey  Hamilton. 

Kabul  in  1879-80.    Col.  G.  B.  Pretyman. 

The  B"'irst  Invasion  of  the  Soudan. 

The  New  Infantry  Drill  and  the  Attack. 

Britain  Impregnable.    J.  C.  Dunn. 

The  Surprise  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.    Major  Barnardiston. 

The  Story  of    Bantry  Bay :    Captain    Mahan    or    Admiral. 

Colomo. 
The  Canadian  Northwest  Rebellion,  1885.    Major  H.  M.  H. 

Haig. 
Defenders  of  the  Congo  State  :  Mr.  Francqui ;  Sir  H.  Reid. 

Westminster     Review. — London.     July. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  on  Anglican  Orders.    Walter  Lloyd. 
The   Present    Situation    of    Sunday    Opening.      Continued. 

Symposium. 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge.    Canon  S.  A.  Barnett. 
How  the  First  Priests,  the  Long-Haired  Shamans,  and  Their 

Successors,    the   Tonsured    Barber-Surgeons,    Measured 

Time. 
Prof.  Mayer  on  the  Bible  in  Spain.    M.  Todhunter. 
Sir  John  Mandeville.    H.  G.  Keene. 

Foreign  Affairs,  etc.;  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Hubbub. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 
The  Preliminaries  of  Faith.    J.  McCabe. 
Remarks  on  Banks.     R.  Ewen. 
The  Voluntary  School  Problem.    R.  Waddington. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

The  Beautiful— How  to  Seek  It.  C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 
The  Solarization  of  Dry  Plates.  R.  Ed.  Liesegang. 
Chapters  on  Portraiture. 

Treatment  of  the  Head  in  Portraiture.    Thomas  Aquinas. 
Influence  of  Hypo  in  the  Metol  Developer.    J.  M.  Eder. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
May  ;}(). 

Heinrich  von  Treitschke.    With  Portrait.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 
The  New  Discoveries  in  Yucatan.    Dr.  P.  Schellhas. 

June  6. 

The  Nordmark.    H.  Petersen. 

The  Late  Shah  of  Persia.    With  Portrait.    E.  Aladin. 

June  13. 

Dr.  Hugo  Riemann.    With  Portrait. 

Kyffliilu.ser.     A.  Trinius. 

Julius  Sturm.    With  Portrait.    R.  Koenig. 

Juno:.'!). 

The  Emperor's  Journey  to  Italy.    H.  Bohrdt. 

June  )>7. 

Si)()rt  in  the  Servian  Sawedshungeln.    E.  R.  von  Dombrow- 
ski. 

DeutBcher  Hausschatz.  — Rt^gen.sburu'. 

Heft  IL'. 

Tlic  VV«^Mt  Coast  of  Siinmtra.     H.  Arndt.s. 

SiM'ctnil  AiuilyMJH.     l)r.  < ).  Wiii'iiiitscli. 

Johaiiii  Adam  Mr)lilt'r.     VVitli  I'or-tiait.    .1.  { 'lii.sHon. 

11. -It  i;{. 

Khwiti  and  flm  Knipp  Workn.     H.  Kollhach 

Thn  Linii,!-  Miin      l)r.  A.  KoIIh.m-. 

Thii  Origin  oj'  tlir  liiilgar-iuii  S.liisin.     ( ).  von  Schachting. 

Tho  Key  (ih  a  Hyinboi. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     June. 
Prince  Bismarck  and    the  North  German  Bund.     H.  von 

Poschinger. 
Napoleon's  Superstition.    Dr.  CalwinCis. 
The  Late  Lord  Leighton.    Baroness  von  Zedlitz. 
Ada  Negri.     Paola  Lombroso. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.     Concluded.     Dr.  S.  S.  Epstein. 
The  Discovery  of  the  North  Coast  of  Greeidand.     Continued. 
Detaille  and  Modern  French  Painting.     Otto  VValdau. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  — Berlin.     June. 

Episodes  of  the  Corean  War.    Continued.     C.  von  Hannekeu. 

Hungary  and  the  Re«'ent  Ct)mmemoratiou.     H.  Vambory. 

The  Tuuni'l  Acro.ss  the  Spree. 

The  Most  Ancient  ('ulturt>  in  Greece.    G.  Busolt. 

Lutlu^r's  First  Hearing  at  Worms.     A.  Hausrath. 

The  Struggle  for  the  Individual.     K.  M.  Meyer. 

Countess  Eliso  B»<rnstorrt".     P.  BtiilKui. 

Gese  Use  haft. — Leii>zi^.     June. 

Walter  Harluii.     With  Portrait.     K.  Marten.s. 

Origin  of   Modt^ni   Capitali.sm  and   the  Sm-iiil    l^ueHtiitu    iu 

France. 
The  Woman  Labor  Conuni.Hslon  in  Vienna.     Irma  vou  'l>i4l- 

Borost  vaiii. 
(Haeomo  Leopardi  ami  Mo«lern  Critieisni.     Dr.  M.  CurrHrH. 
Th«'  SpiMMg  K.xhiliitioii  of  the  Mlinii-h  St^cefwiouiHt.H.     K.  Siyl 
The  IhUiVtl  Seii.Hon  of  the  Literary  S<K'it»ty  t»f  LiepAitf.     H«u^ 

Merian. 

Konservative  Monataachrift.     Lt>l|t«li;.    Juu». 

UeniinlMeeiiceH.      11.  von  Struve 

The  Smuiler  IiiiliistrleH.     !l.  Wllhelml. 
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Augustus  von  Goeben. 

Turkish  Reform.    Spanuth-Polilde. 

Berlin  Exhibition,  189G. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna. 
May  27. 
Electoral  Reform  in  Hungary,    T.  Deri. 

June  3. 
The  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Hungary.    Historicus. 
Clique  and  Science.    Prof.  A.  Adamkiewicz. 

June  10. 
Zola's  "  Rome."'    C.  Sokal. 
Clique  and  Science.    Continued. 

June  17. 
Karl  Marx  on  the  Year  1848. 
Clique  and  Science.    Continued. 

June  24. 
The  Adamkiewicz  Case.    Prof.  A.  Adamkiewicz. 
International  Telegraph  Conference  at  Budapest.    O.  Vieth. 


Nord  und  Stid.— Breslau.    June. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer  and  German- American  Journalism. 
A  Prototype  of  Goethe's  "  Elective  Affinities."    E.  Wolff. 
Development  of  the  Prussian  Cal^inet.    Von  Metzen. 
Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  Romanticism.    Helene  Zimple. 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.    June. 

Self-Knowledge.    O.  Hofmann. 

Infection  and  the  X-Rays.    K.  Buttenstedt. 

Vom  Fels  zum   Meer. — Stuttgart. 
Heft  20. 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher  and  the  American  Indians. 
Berlin  Picture  Gallery.    H.  Rosenhagen. 

Heft  21. 

Albert  Niemann.    G.  Kiltscher. 

Crown  Witnesses  and  Agents  Provocateurs,    C.  Thiimmel. 

Wertheim,  etc.    K.  A.  Baur  and  Others, 


THE    FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Paris.    June. 

Skepticism.    Ernest  Naville. 

English  Caricature  in  the  Time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Potable  Water  and  Methods  of  Purification.    G.  Bethuys. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

June  1 
Peer  Gynt.— II.    Ibsen. 
Unity  in  Military  Action.    J.  BJomdus. 
Lord  Byron.    Prince  Valori. 
Finland  and  the  Finns.    J.  Case. 
The  Olympian  Games  at  Athens.    R.  Fabens. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

June  15. 
Diplomatic  Responsibilities.    F.  de  Mahy. 
Peer  Gynt.— III.    Ibsen. 
The  Siamese  and  Their  Country.    F.  Mury. 
Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.    V.  J. 

du  Donjon. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Polities.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 

June  G. 

Unpublished  Recollections  of  a  French  Prisoner  in  Germany, 

1870-1. 
M.  Gaston  Paris.    Emile  Faguet. 
The  Salons  of  1896.     Paul  Flat. 

June  13. 
The  Presidential  Election  in  the  United  States.  Aug.  Moireau. 
Tolstoy  and  Maupassant.    Emile  Faguet. 

June  20. 
An  Unpublished  Manuscript  \yy  Guillaume  Bude. 
Ondine  DesTjordes-Valmore.     Fr.  Loliee. 

June  27. 
The  Legend  of  Waterloo.    With  Maps.    Col.  Patry. 
The  Duration  of  Ministries  in  France.    V.  Turquan. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
June  1, 
The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  Savoy  Alliance. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.     P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The  Orgjiriization  of  Universal  Suffrage.     C.  Benoist, 
The  Grt-at  Papal  Crisis.     H.  F.  de  Delaborde. 
The  Religion  of  Beauty  ;  a  Study  of  John  Ruskin,    R.  de  la 
Sizeranne. 

•Tune  IT). 

The  Gov^*rnmont  and  National  Defense.     E.  Lamy. 
The  KeligioriH  of  Modern  (Germany.     G.  Goyau. 
Artificial  Light ;  the  Mechanism  of  Mod**rn  Life. 


Swedish  Fiction  ;  Its  Origins.    O.  G.  de  Heidenstam. 
The  Army  of  Menelik.    A.  Hans. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 
June  1. 
Recollections,  1848-51.    General  Fleury. 
Our  Colonial  Army.    Lieutant-Colonel  K. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    Mrs.  Darmesteter. 
Foreign  Students  and  Foreign  Doctors. 
A  Last  Word  on  the  St.  Cyr  Examinations,    E.  Lavisse. 

June  15. 
Verses.    Victor  Hugo. 
Menelik  and  His  Empire.    M.  Maindron. 
Some  Recollections  of  Youth.— II.    Munkacsy, 
Alcohol,    E.  Duclaux. 

Constantinople  During  the  Crimean  War.    L.  Thouvenel. 
Adolphe  Franc  ;  an  Old  World  Philosopher.    E,  Manuel, 
Life  at  Florence,    Brada. 
The  Berlin  Exhibiton. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

June  1. 

English  Tramps.    Concluded.    Marquis  R.  Paulucci  di  Cal- 

F.  V.  Krejci. 


boll. 


The  Czech  Literary  Movement.    Concluded. 

June  15. 

The  Present  Renaissance  in  Belgian  Literature.     E.  Ver- 

haeren. 
The  Curiosities  of  the  Chinese  Language.    Jean  Finot. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 
June  6. 
Trans-Siberia  and  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Amoiir. 
The  Power  and  Riches  of  the  United  States.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

June  13. 
Edward  Jenner. 
The  Population  of  Paris  in  1896.    With  Maps.    V.  Turquan. 

June  20. 
Ancient  Monetary  Systems.    Louis  Theureau. 
Jugglers  and  Juggling.    J.  Jastrow. 

June  27, 
Constitution  of  the  Moon  from  a  Geological  Point  of  View. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.    June. 

The    Propagation   of    International   Ideas   in   France.      A. 

Richard. 
A  Tli(H)ry  of  Property.     Loon  Walras. 
Solidarity  and  Individualism.     P.  Denis, 
A  Mutualist  Republic,    Laterrade. 


OTHER   EUROPEAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nuova  Antologia. — Rome. 
Jiiiio  1. 
TIepolo  and  Ifis  Pfrf*itif)n  in  Art.    C,  Ricci. 
The  Hoiidari.     K.  Catollani. 
Tlie  I.,nxury  of  lHal>ella  of  Este     R.  Reiner. 

June  16. 
»Cavftlrantl>  Bonnet  to  Danto.    F,  d'OvidIo, 


Aiifient  Al>yHHinia.     T.  CJuidi. 

Monetary  Cir(nilation  in  Italy.     G.  Frascara. 

The  Victims  of  Imlxn-.    R.  Ricci. 

Rassegna  Nazionale,— Floronco. 
Jiin(>  1. 
The  Philos()i)liy  of  Tiaw  in  Mie  fjight  of  Idealism.     I.  Petrono, 
The  Closing  Years  of  Ferdinand  II,    G,  Grabinski. 
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Is  "  Catholic  Action  "  a  Republican  Movement.    An  Italian 

Priest. 
The  Trial  of  General  Baratieri,    U.  Urtoller. 

Jnne  16. 
Unknown  France.    G.  Marcotti. 
Social  Legislation.     A.  Rossi. 
Important  Discoveries  in  the  Ambrosian  Library.    S.  Minoc- 

chi. 
The  Island  of  Crete.    Regnlns. 
Decentralization.    V.  Ricci. 

Espana  Moderna.— Madrid.     June. 

A  New  Biography  of  Jose  Marchena.    M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo. 
The  Evolution  of  Political  Parties  in  Spain.     R.  Salillas. 


Revista  Contemporanea. — Madrid. 
May  ;}0. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Evolution.    Fidel  Faulin. 
Reform  of  Spanish  Orthography.    J.  Jimeno  Agius. 

June  15. 
The  War  in  Flanders.  P.  M.  Peiia. 
Historical  Study  of  the  Town  of  Avila.    G.  M.  Vergara  y 


Martin. 


Revista  Brazileira. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 
No.  33. 


Paraguay  :  Men  and  Things.    Rodrigo  Octavio. 
The  Life  of  Insects.    Dr.  Domingos  Freire. 
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Acetylene  Gas,  Some  Facts  About,  W.  H.  Walmsley,  PT. 
Africa  : 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,  Olive  Schreiner,  FR. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  Raid,  L.  J.  Maxse,  NatR. 

A  Warning  to  Imperialists,  Mrs.  Lecky,  NC. 

Who  Are  the  Boers  ?    H.  A.  Brydeu,  CJ. 

Civilization  in  Africa,  C.  W.  Dilke,  Cosmop. 

The  New  South  Africa,  B.  Worsfold,  LH. 

Defenders  of  the  Congo  State,  USM. 

Africa  North  of  the  Equator,  A.  E.  Pease,  CR. 
Alps,  A  Thousand  Miles  Through  the,  Scrib. 
Aluminum,  S.  Rideal,  K. 
Amana  Colony,  Bertha  M.  Horak,  MidM. 
American  History,  and  How  It  is  Written,  Mac. 
Animals  :    Preservation   of  Wild  Animals,  R.  W.  Shufeldt, 

Cos. 
Arbitration  : 

Industrial  Arbitration,  S.  N.  D.  North,  QJEcon. 

Arbitration  and  Our  Relations  with  England,  E.  J.  Phelps, 
AM. 
Architecture  of  Home  Making,  C.  E.  Benton,  EngM. 
Arctic  Highlanders,  A  Curious  Race  of,  L.  Lindsay,  Cos. 
Armies  : 

The  English  Army  Past  and  Present,  D.  H.  Parry,  CFM. 

The  Indian  Imperial  Service  Troops,  Black. 

See  contents  of  US  ;  USM  ;  JMSI. 
Art  and  Life,  Vernon  Lee,  CR. 
Aryanism,  Revived,  J.  W.  Brooks,  MR. 
Astronomy  :  Comets  of  Short  Period,  K. 
Australasia  :  The  Federation  Movement,  E.  Braddon,  NC. 
Bab  and  Babism,  J.  D.  Rees,  NC. 
Ballet,  Art  in  the,  C.  Wilhelm,  FrL. 
Banking  System,  Our,  L.  G.  McPherson,  APS. 
Bards,  Scottish,  W.  W.  Smith,  Chaut. 
Barnard,  Henry,  the  Nestor  of  American.  Education,  J.  L. 

Hughes,  NEM. 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  The,  C.  F.  Adams,  AHR. 
Belgium  :  New  Belgian  Constitution,  H.  H.  Robbins,  GMag. 
Beverages,  T.  G.  Allen,  Chaut. 
Bible  : 

Biblical  Account  of  the  Deluge— III.,  J.  W.  Dawson,  HomR. 

Prof.  Mayor  on  the  Bible  in  Spain,  WR. 

Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Re(;«5nt  Discoveries,  HomR. 

Divine  Origin  of  the  Religion  of  the  Bible,  BSac. 

Bible  in  Schools— The  Manitoba  (Question,  M  ;  NC. 
Bicycling  : 

A  Canadian  Bicycle  in  Europe,  C.  R.  Boulton,  CanM. 

A  Bicycle  Trip  in  tlu^  Tyrol,  S(ith  Greer,  O. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  AwhnHl  :  Teheran  to  Tabreez,  O. 

The  Invasion  of  thn  Hicych^  :  Athens,  (). 

Cycling  in  the  Destirt,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  NatR. 
Biology  with  a  Snuffle,  FrocR. 
Birds  : 

The  Birds  at  Dinner,  Harriet  E.  Richards,  APS. 

Homo  liird  Songs,  (}W. 

The  First  Nust  ol'  u  liookery,  CR. 

TIki  Hornbill  Faniily,  EI. 

Wondnrs  ol'  iiird  Migrution,  Coldttn  Siulloy,  Chaut. 
Boat  lta<-irig,  Intur-iJollogiato,  J.  H.  Woldi,  DfUi. 
Bohuii  Wills,  Thn     II,  M.  M.  Higclow,  Allli. 
Browning,  A  l''r(!n<li  I''i-ii'nd  of    Jo.soph  Miisand,  Scrih. 
MrowMing,  Mrs.,  A  Study  of,  T.  W.  Hunt,  PUI{. 
Mrown   llnivnrHity,  A  ChapttM*  in  Mm  lllMtury  of,  K. 
Buddhinni,  Nitm  ('nnt  uritis  of     IV.,  I''.  M.  Shawt*,  MisR. 
HUlow,  itocoiltictidiiH  and  AnncdotnH  of,  ( 'M. 
Burind  Tr<i/iMur<<,  iConuinco  of,  Htr,  .Fiinn. 
BiirfiH,  Kohoit,  Tim  OMinr  Sidn  of,  A.  Wiirn«n,  Lll.I. 
MuHJinirtH  l)ni»rt'HHion,  < 'uuho  and  U*tiiiodv  lor,  MiigM. 
Callfornlii  :  HhuMtaand  Mm  ( 'ragw,  U.  W'ildiuun,  (>IV1. 


Canada : 

Victoria  University,  H.  Hough,  CanM. 

Twenty-nine  Years  of  Confederation,  Frank  Yeigh,  CanM. 

Canada  and  the  Empire,  G.  M.  Grant,  NatR. 

The  English  Settlement  of  Canada,  Mac. 
Canals,  Some  Notes  on  English,  T.  Rowe,  MI. 
Cape  Breton,  Something  About,  Thomas  Mulvey,  CanM. 
Casuality,  Origin  and  Import  of  the  Idea  of,  Mon. 
Catholic  Church  : 

Church  of  England  and  Reunion  with  Rome,  NatR. 

Reformation  and  Reunion,  W.  E.  Russell,  NC. 
Celibates,  The  Communistic,  of  "  Economy,"'  Mary  T.  Bay- 
ard, CanM. 
Central  Park,  Play  Hours  in,  Dem. 
Cheshire  :  The  Submerged  Forests  of  the  Wirral,  K. 
Children  : 

Man- Making,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NewR. 

Religious  Education  of  Childi-en,  WR. 

What  Shall  Our  Children  Be  Told  ?  FreeR. 

A  Schoolmaster's  Boyhood,  Black. 
China  :  The  Emi)eror  of  China  to  King  George  III.,  NC. 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  B.  F.  Kidder,  MR. 
Coinage  for  all  Nations,  A  Common,  NAR. 
Coincidences,  F.  Max  Miiller,  FR. 
Combustion,  Economy  in,  JAES,  May. 
Commercial  Union  of  the  British  Empire,  NC. 
Commercial  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  NatR. 
Communistic  Celibates  of    "  Economy,"  Mary    T.    Bayard^ 

CanM. 
Coney  Island,  Julian  Ralph,  Scrib. 

Confession  and  Absolution,  Private,  J.  W.  Richard,  LuthQ. 
Corea,  Introduction  of  Christianity  Into,  R. 
Country  Week,  W.  I.  Cole,  NEM. 
Cricket :  How's  That  y  Mac. 
Crime  : 

Crime  and  Punishment,  H.  B.  Simpson,  CR. 

Criminals'  Confessions,  H.  Stephen,  NewR. 

Knights  of  the  Road  in  Berkshire,  GM. 
Currencies,  The  World's,  RR. 

Currency,  Pennsv'lvania  Pai)er,  C.  W.  Macfarlane,  AAPS. 
Danube  River  :  Through  the  Iron  Gates,  SuuM. 
Death  :  In  the  Hour  of  Death,  Mac. 
Degeneration  and  Regeneration,  H.  T.  Pt>ck,  Bkman. 
Dnluge,  Biblical  Acct)unt  of  the  -IH.,  J.  VV.  l)u\vst>n,  Hi>iuR. 
Democracy,  Real  Problems  of,  E.  L.  CK)dkin,  AM 
Dii^kens,  Charles  :  Some  Dickens  Places  and  IVople,  PMM. 
Diphtheria,  Antitoxin  Tretitment  of,  L.  Browne,  CR. 
Dogs  on  the  Battlt^  Fii^ld,  Us»^  of,  FrL. 
Dry  Dock  at  Port  Oichard,  W.  M.  Sheffield,  Bost. 
Egypt  and  l*alestiiu».  On  Foot  in     II.,  N.  Tjernagel,  MivlM 
Elections,  Knglish,  Ht^nry  Cabot  Lodg^,  Harp. 
Kltictricity  from  Coal,  l)Irt>ct  Proiluction  of.  KncM. 
Eminnt,  'l'h«>nuis  Addis,  A.  Oakt'V  Hall.  GHjig. 
English  KltM-tion.s,  Henry  Cabot  tAitlgc,  Harp. 
Engli.sh  History  :  Tho  VVhit«'  Ro.so  on  tho  Border,  l* M. 
Fanf).  CharlcM  Rd\vurd««.s,  CJ. 

Fiction  :  Tho  Kthics  i>f  Moilt^ru  Novels,  Ctwmop. 
Finunco : 

Moni^y  aiul  Inv»*HtiuentM,  CR. 

Rtttnurks  on  Hanks,  U.  Kvvt»u,  WR. 
Fish  iind  FlHhing  : 

Salmon  Fi.shing.  M.  W.  SliotncUl.  Ho.st 

Curiosities  of  .Viigling.  F.  Stcolrroft,  .'^tr,  June. 

Tim  Story  of  thcSalnioii,  .\.  Wilson,  C.I 

Th«^  liobstor  at  Honit*.  Grunt  .MltMt,  l.oii^. 
Filtration  of  Muniripul  Water  SuopUivs,  U,  HeriukV  Kuk'M. 
Fircnuiri Truining  and  l.ifoofu  N»'W  York,  G 
KonMgn  .Mrmrs,  C.  H    (  K'onnoll  O'KlordiiH,  WK 
France  :    Tim  Movement  of  lileus,  Kibuutrd  litnl.  v  i'.Huu>p 
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Franco-German  "War  and  Rome  and  Italy,  Cosmop. 

Genius,  The,  and  His  Environment— I.,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  APS. 

Geology  :  The  Foldings  of  the  Rocks,  J.  L.  Lobley,  K. 

Germany  :  Homburg  and  Its  Waters,  GM. 

Ghosts  :  Black  Ghosts,  C. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  New  Letters  of,  NC. 

Gipsying  by  Water,  TB. 

Gladstone's  Letter  on  Anglican  Orders,  WR. 

Goethe,  New  Points  in  the  Life  of,  Alice  Zimmern,  Bkman. 

Gold  Milling,    Recent    Improvements    in,    H.    M.    Chance, 

EngM. 
Good  and  Evil,  The  Problem  of,  Paul  Carus,  Mon, 
Goulds,  The  :  T.  S.  Hebard,  MM. 
Greek  Vases,  H.  B.  Walters.  K. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V.,  Home  of,  CFM. 
Health  Resorts  :  Science  of  Change  of  Air,  NatR. 
Hebrew  Cosmogony  Again,  The,  C.  B.  Warring,  BSac. 
Hegel's  Theory  of  Punishment,  IJE. 
Heidelberg,  An  American  Student  at,  E.  T.  Heyn,  MI. 
Heidelberg,  The  L'niversity  of.  Prof.  Sulzbache,  FrL. 
Hexameters,  The  Puzzle  of  English,  W.  C.  Lawton,  D,  Jujy  1. 
Hirsch,  Baron  de.  O.  S.  Strauss.  F. 
Hofer.  Andreas,  the  Hero  of  the  Tirol,  W,  D.  McCracken, 

NEM. 
Holmes,    Longfellow,    Whittier   and,   Elizabeth  S.   Phelps, 

McCl. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  S.  Leslie,  NatR. 
Horses  : 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Champions  of  To-day,  O, 

Horses  of  Arabia,  W.  S.  Blunt,  NewR. 
Humor  :  The  Analytical  Humorist.  FR. 
Ice  Age,  Causes.  Stages  and  Time  of  the,  W.  L^pham,  APS. 
Iramigrants  :  Handling  the  Immigrant,  Helen  M.  Sweeney, 

CW. 
Immigration,  The  Restriction  of,  E.  W.  Bemis,  BSac. 
Independence,  The  Declaration  of.  Moses  C.  Taylor,  NAR. 
Inebriety.  The  Keeley  Cure  for,  W.  G.  Haskell,  A. 
Instinct,  The  Holiness  of,  W.  Hutchinson,  Mon. 
Intuitionism,  Relation  of,  to  Doctrine  of    Self-Realization, 

PRev. 
Ireland  : 

The  Future  of  Home  Rule,  CR. 

The  Muddle  of  Irish  Land  Tenure,  FR. 
Irrigation  :  See  contents  of  lA. 
Israel :  See  contents  of  BW. 

Italy,  Rome,  and  the  Franco  Prussian  War,  Cosmop. 
Japane.se  Competition,  The  Question  of,  J.  P.  Young,  OM. 
Jefferson  and  His  Party  To-day.  W.  E.  Russell,  F. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  P.  Feltz,  LuthQ. 
Jews : 

The  Evolution  of  Jewish  Di.sability,  H.  Cohen,  Men. 

Jewish  Question  in  Its  Recent  Aspects,  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  IJE. 
Joan  of  Arc,  Home  and  Personality  of,  LHJ. 
Journalism,  College  Men  in,  L.  J.  Vance,  BA. 
Kan.sas.  ProhiV;ition  in,  LAH. 

Kansas  Climate  Conditions,  1H75-1S94,  H.  R.  Hilton,  BRec. 
Keeley  Cure  for  Inebriety,  The,  W.  G.  Ha.skell,  A. 
Kipling  in  India,  E.  K.  Robinson,  McCl. 
Labor : 

French  Labor  Question.  H.  K.  Landis,  GMag. 

State  Ownership  of  Railroads,  F.  L.  McVey,  GMag. 

Trades  Unionism,  .J.  T.  Baylee,  FreeR. 

Chinese  Labor  Unions  in  America,  W.  N.  Fong,  Chaut. 
Law  and  Lawyers  : 

The  English  Law  Courts— V.,  GBag. 

Aspects  of  the  Growth  of  Jewish  Law— II.,  GBag. 

Her  Majesty's  Judges,  Str.  June. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon,  NAR. 
Lee,  Gen.  Rf^bert  E.-VL,  Ci>l.  J.  J.  (iarnett,  FrL. 
Lick  Observatorv.  A  Visit  to,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Stowe,  FrL. 
Li  Hung  Chang.  CH  :  EI. 

Life  Saving  :  Heroes  of  the  Albert  Medal,  Str,  Juno. 
Literaturfe  :  Decad^'nce  ui  Modf-rn  Russian  Literature,  Lijtp. 
Lit*;rary  Property.  Emile  Zohi.  likman. 
Liturgical  Question.  Tlie,  J.  A.  Scmsh,  JjutliQ. 
L^x-al  Government  :  Injustice,  oi  Rural  Rating,  NatR. 
Longfellow.  Whittier  and  Holmes,  P^lizabeth  S.  Phelps,  McCl. 
Long  Island.  The  Battle  f>f.  C.  F.  Afiams,  AHR. 
Lutheran  (!hijr'-h  and  the  MaKscH,  J.  V.  Sr)ici-(;r,  LuthQ. 
M'-Kinley,  William,  Kugen*;  V.  SmalN-y.  RR. 
MalMinH.The  Reverwil  of.  A.  VV.  Toiirge*;,  AJS. 
Mandcville.  Kir  J'.hn,  H.  (i.  K^'a-axh,  WU. 
Manners  in  Great  liritain.  XCJ. 

Manninrr.  Cardinal,  Arjgli<-,an  and  Roman,  C  C.  Tiffany,  F. 
Manxland,  In,  PVL. 
Marriage  : 

Tlie  Matriarchal  Family  System,  NC'. 

P'ree  I>ove  Oiti'-inrnH.  V  n-i'M. 
MaHHiige  in  Snrainsand  I^iHlofiitions,  D.  (iraliarn,  APS. 
MegdHH  and  Kefuws  Fiirna'-<-H.  W,  P.  Abell,  CasM. 
MiwHions  :  H<!e  rront^-nts  of  .Mislt. 
MoharnrneflaniHm,  CliriHlianiiy  and,  MR. 
Moltkc  and  His  Gr-n'TalHhii),  F. 
Monadi'^rn.  E.  I>.  Kawf«'tt.  Vn-cM. 

Moon.  The  f'eople  Who  JJve  in  tlie.  A.  W.  Qnlmby,  LIU. 
M'intaigne  and  Hhak«'Hi><'Hr«'.  J.  M.  KobinHf»n,  Frr-cR. 
H^/rallty  tb*5  I..rtMt  of  I^oginaw,  Antonio  Lhino,  PRev. 


Mount  Holyoke  College,  At,  Helen  M.  North,  Dem. 
Municipal  Finance,  Suggestions  for  the  Study  of,  F.  R,  Clow, 

QJEcon. 
Museums  : 
Reform  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  CR. 
Romance  of  the  Museums,  Str. 
Music  : 
Music  as  a  Factor  in  Education,  F.  Manley,  Mus. 
Music  from  the  Standpoint  of  Sociology,  Chaut. 
Music  in  America— XV.,  R.  Hughes,  G.' 

Music  Halls,  F.  Wedmore,  NC. 
Names  of  Places,  On  the  Poetry  of,  Brander  Matthews,  Scrib. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of— XXI.,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
National  Guard,  Discipline  in  the,  C.  H.  Hitchco(;k,  JMSI. 
Navesink  Highlands,  The  Battle  of.  H.  C.  M.  Hyde,  AMon. 
Ney,  Marshal,  Family  Record  of  Execution,  Mme.   Campan, 

CM. 
Nebraska's  National  Guard  in  the  Sioux  War,  O. 
Norway  :  Game  and  Game  Laws  of  Norway,  Black. 
Nunez,  Alvar,  NC. 

Observatory,  A  Visit  to  the  Lick,  FrL. 
Ohio,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Harp. 

Olmypian  Games,  The  Recent,  George  Horton,  Bost. 
Orators,  Great,  and  the  Lyceum,  James  B.  Pond,  Cos. 
Origin  and  the  Return  to  Greek  Theology,  BSac. 
Ovid  and  the  Natural  World,  CR. 
Palestine,  Early,  William  H.  Ward,  BW. 
Parks,  County,  T.  H.  McBride,  APS. 
Parliament,  The  British  : 

The  Closure  and  Common  Sense,  Black. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  CJ. 
Paul  :  Did  Paul  Preach  on  Mar's  Hill  ?    R.  Parsons,  MR. 
Paul  and  Ananias  Before  the  Sanhedrin,  S.  L.  Bowman,  MR. 
Peace  Movement  in  Europe,  F.  Passy,  AJS. 
Pearls  and  Mother  of  Pearl,  C.  S.  Pratt,  APS. 
Penobscot  Bay,  E.  A.  Start,  NEM. 
Pennsylvania  and  Her  Public  Men,  S.  F.  Fisher,  Lipp. 
Persia  :  • 

Russia,  Persia  and  England,  NC. 

A  Talk  with  a  Persian  Statesman,  H.  R.  Haweis,  CR. 

The  Land  of  the  Shah,  G.  Donaldson,  G. 
Petticoat  Government,  Max  O'Rell,  NAR. 
Photography  :  See  contents  of  AP  ;  PA  ;  PB  ;  PT  ;  WPM. 
Physical  Geography  :  Waves,  K. 
Plants  : 

Curious  Facts  in  Distribution,  K. 

Luminous  Plants,  PMM. 
Pleasure:  Is  Pleasure   the   Sammum  Bonum?   James  Seth, 

IJE. 
Poetry  : 

Nature  and  the  Poets,  Maxwell  Gray,  NewR. 

Man  Making  and  Verse  Making,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NewR. 
Poets,  The  South  American,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  RR. 
Polar  Exploration,  Proposed  Continuous,  R.  Stein,  APS. 
Political  Education,  Cosmop. 

Political  Parties,  Fusion  of,  D.  S.  Remsen,  A  APS. 
Population  :  Over  Population  and  Illegitimacy,  FreeR, 
Poster,  The  Advertiser  and  the,  P.  N.  Boeringer,  OM. 
Prisons  :  The  "  Forcat  "  as  Prison  Breaker,  LH. 
Privacy,  The  Right  of,  John  G.  Speed,  NAR. 
Profit  Sharing  at  Ivorydalo,  I.  W.  Howerth,  AJS. 
Prohibition  in  Kansas,  Clarence  Greeley,  LAH. 
Punishment,  Hegel's  Theory  of,  IJE. 
Puritans  in  Holland,  England  and  America,  AMon. 
Racine,  Thoughts  on,  Mac. 

Radiography  and  Its  Application,  A.  W.  Goodspeed,  PT. 
Railways  : 

Railway  Facts  in  Fan(!y  Frames,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str,  June. 

The  Light  Railway,  FR. 

How  the  ETigine  Driver  Lives,  EI. 

Railroad  Pooling,  M.  A.  Knajj]),  AAPS. 

Locomotives  of  the  Great  Western,  England,  CasM. 

The  Turning  Point  in  Railway  Reforms,   M.   E.    Engalls, 
EngM. 

Novel  Seashore  El(H;tric  Railway,  CasM. 
Reasons  ff»r  a  Treaty  with  England,  C.  W.  Eliot,  F. 
R(iligion  :  Tlie  Preliminaricis  of  Faith,  WR. 
Renan,  Honriotto,  Biography  of,  TH. 
Rr)land,  Mme.,  The  Daughter-  of,  A.  E.  Buchanan,  CW, 
Roos(jvelt,  Theodor(i,  as  a  Historian,  W.  P.  Trent,  F. 
RoHS<jtti,  D.  (i..  Letters  of— III.,  G.  B.  Hill,  AM. 
Rossi.  p]rn(ist,  C(^sinoi). 

Rural  Exp(!ri«i)jceH,  My,  If.  H.  Boy(<s<Mi,  Li])]), 
liural  Life  :  The  Agricultural  Laborer,  Mac. 
Russia  : 

The  ApothooHis  of  Russia,  Black. 

Ru.ssia,  Persia  and  England,  NC. 

Is  it  'i'o  Bn  a  N<ivv  I'-i-ii  in  Itussia  V  CW. 
Russian  Litnratiirc,  DccadoiKvwjf  Modtirn,  Lipp. 
Ht.  Peters'.  I'\  Marion  Crawford,  CM. 
Saloon,  Substitutt'H  for  tlie,  F.  G.  Pcaliody,  F. 
Sanctiflcation,  TIki  Doctrine*  of,  .].  Tonilinson,  LuthQ. 
Saw  Mills,  lOai'ly  Aniorican,  Jod  Sharp,  CasM. 
Sc.ionce  in  Sc'condnry  Schools,  I),  .July  J. 
S<'.ienc,H,  A  ('••nf.iiry'M  Progrrws  Iri,  .lo/in  F^Mske,  AM 
Hhakesixiarc  and  Montaigtm,  Frcoli. 
Shelley's  "  Adonais,"  TB. 
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Shorthand  :  See  contents  of  Sten  ;  SJ. 

Silk  Industry  of  Japan,  Arthur  Hornblow,  G. 

Simon,  Jules,  A.  D.  Vandam,  FR. 

Singers,  Great,  of  This  Century— IX.,  A.  L.  Parkes,  G. 

Slanj?  and  Metaphor,  E.  F.  Andrews,  Chant. 

Social  Forces,  The,  L.  F.  Ward.  AJS. 

Sociology,  Principles  of,  L.  P.  Ward,  AAPS. 

Sociology,  Christian— VI.,  Shailer  Matthews,  AJS. 

Sociology  in  Ethical  Education.  B.  C.  Matthews,  APS. 

Soldiers,' Our  Schoolboy,  W.  Graham,  MM. 

South  Africa,  Iinpressions  of— III.,  James  Bryce,  CM. 

Southern  Ideal,  The.  Annie  S.  Winston,  Lipp. 

Space,  The  Fourth  Dimension  of,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  PRev. 

Spaniard,  Evolution  of  the,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Cos. 

Spirituality,  Relations  of  Knowledge  and  Feelmg  in,  MR. 

Sporting  Imjiulse,  The  World's,  C.  D.  Lanier.  RR. 

Sprains  and  Dish)cations,  Massage  in,  D.  Graham,  APS. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.  Mary  C,  Francis,  G. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Bkman. 

Summer  Days,  Souvenirs  of,  W.  M.  Johnson,  LHJ. 

Sunday  Question  :  Presil. 

Sunday  Opening,  Present  Situation  of,  WR. 

Swimming,  Ed.  W.  Sandys.  O. 

Swiss,  The,  and  Their  Politics.  Jesse  Macy.  AJS. 

Taxation.  Principles  of— VI.,  David  A.  Wells.  APS. 

Technical  Schools.  Girls",  on  the  Continent,  CR. 

Telegraph.  Military,  in  the  West,  G.  H.  Smith.  MidM. 

Telegraph  Monopoly.  The— VII.,  Frank  Parsons.  A. 

Tennyson,  Lord,  NewR. 

Theologv,  Current  and  Reformed.  Compared.  PRR. 

Theosophy  and  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Kate  B.  Davis.  A. 

Therapeutics,  Suggestions  in,  W.  R.  Newbold,  APS. 

Tipping,  Economic  Effects  of,  GMag. 

Tolerance,  A  Turkish  Lesson  in,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 


Town  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Beginnings  of,  QJEcon. 

Trikoupes,  Charilaos,  FR. 

Turkey,  Letters  on.  Long. 

United  States  :  This  Country  of  Ours,  B.  Harrison,  LHJ. 

University,  The  Poor  Scholar  in  the,  Mac. 

Value,  The  Measure  of,  G.  A.  Story,  OM. 

Venezuela  :  The  Lawlessness  of  Arbitration,  NewR. 

Venezuela  and  Guiana,  Glimpses  of,  W.  N.  King,  CM. 

Venice,  Carnival  of,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Chant. 

Venice,  Literary  Landmarks  of.  Laurence  Hutton,  Harj). 

Vicksburg,  Thirty  Years  After  the  Surrender,  H.  B.  Pierce, 

MidM. 
Virginia.  Colonial  Homes  of.  Virginia  C.  Mayo,  FrL. 
War,  Changes  in  the  Character  of,  Capt.  James  Chester, 

JMSL 
Washington,  General,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Harp. 
Washington,  George,  As  a  Lover.  AMon. 
Water  Supplies.  Filtration  of  Municipal,  R.  Hering,  EngM. 
W'hittier,  Longfellow  and  Holmes,  Elizabeth  S.  Phelps,  McCl. 
Women  : 

Lrt^uisville  Convention  of  Women.  MidM. 

Women's  Clubs  in  Idaho,  Eunice  P.  Athey,  MidM. 

Women  and  the  Imaginative  Faculty,  FreeR. 

Lady  Travelers,  Black. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  Germany,  NC. 

Why  Women  Should  Have  the  Ballot,  John  Gibson,  NAR. 

A  Group  of  Eminent  American  Women.  Chaut. 

Woman  In  Society  To-dav.  Anna  E.  U.  Hills,  A. 

Tvpes  of  Fair  Women.  MM. 
Yachting  :  The  Twenty  Raters,  R.  B.  Burchard,  O. 
Yankee  Doodle,  Caroline  D.  Bansomer,  Lipp. 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  The,  George  E.  Hardy,  R, 
Zebras,  PMM. 
Zola's  "  Rome,"  G.  Mortimer,  FreeR. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used    in    the   Index. 


AP. 

AHReg. 
AHR. 
AMC. 
AAPS. 

AJS. 

AMon. 
APS. 

A. 
AA. 

AI. 

Ata. 

AM. 

BA. 

BankL. 

BankNY, 

BW. 

BSac. 

Black. 

BRec. 

Bkman. 

Bost. 

CanM. 

CFM. 

CasM. 

CW. 

CM. 

CJ. 

CRev. 

Chaut. 

CR. 

C. 

Cosmop. 

Cos. 

D«Mn. 

I). 

DR. 


American    Amateur    Photog- 

ER. 

rapher. 

Ed. 

American  Historical  Register. 

EdRL. 

American  Historical  Review. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

EdRNY 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Science. 

EngM. 

American  Journal  of   Sociol- 

EI. 

ogy. 

FR. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


New  York  does  not  afford  an  advan- 
^^' otZll-au"'^  tageous  point  of  view  for  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
the  political  cami^aign.  It  has  not  even  been  easy 
in  Xew  York  during  the  past  month  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  local  public  opinion ;  and  it  has  been 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  reports 
and  impressions  concerning  the  tendencies  of  the 


Sp:\ATOIi    I'AI.MKK    OF    IIJJ.NOIS. 

political  season  thr(>ughf)ut  tin-  rouiitry.  Tlic  situa- 
tion as  regards  tlie  im-chaniHiu  of  parties  and  fac- 
tionn  has  grown  more  intrictate;  while;  so  far  as  the 
issues  iH'fon;  tlie  country  are  coTicerncd  the  sitnafion 
has  grown  clearer  and  simphir.  For  hoidc,  weeks 
after  tlie  Tif>!ninatirm  of  tlie  Bryan  and  Sewall  ticket 
at  rhiragf),  it  He(;inf;d  unlikf^ly  tliat  any  very  influ- 
ential organization  of  Ijolting  sound-money  Demo- 
cratM  could  be  formed  for  the  purpoHe  of  ])romulgat- 
ing  a  i»latform  and   nominating  a  separate  ticket. 


But  a  movement  which  at  first  did  not  promise, 
either  a  vigorous  or  a  rapid  growth,  at  leng-th  devel- 
oped great  importance.  A  conference  was  held 
in  Indianapolis  on  August  7  which  brought  to- 
gether representative  sound-money  Democrats  from 
many  states  of  the  Union.  This  preliminary  con-- 
ference,  in  which  such  men  as  Senator  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  General  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Bj'^num  of 
Indiana,  and  General  Buckner  of  Kentucky  were 
very  prominent,  and  which  was  x^resided  over  by 
Senator  Palmer,  came  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  call  a  conven- 
tion, adopt  a  platform  and  launch  a  new  ticket.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  resolved  to  convene  again  at  In- 
dianapolis on  September  2,  The  results  of  the 
Indianapolis  convention  will  be  known  by  our  read- 
ers in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after  this 
number  of  the  Review  reaches  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  convention  will  declare  very  strongly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  jirobable 
that  it  will  commit  itself  to  the  view  that  the  green- 
backs ought  to  be  retired  as  promptly  as  possible. 
It  will  also  accord  unstinting  praise  to  President 
Cleveland  and  his  administration.  Various  well- 
known  Democrats  have  been  suggested  as  possible 
nominees  of  the  Indianapolis  convention.  At  first 
General  Bragg  was  mentioned  with  great  favor;  in 
some  (piarters  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  of  Kentucky 
was  advocated;  Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois  was  per- 
haps more  generally  named  than  any  one  else,  and 
several  memb(;rs  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
notably  Mr.  Carlisle,  wore  in  the  list  of  those  con- 
sidered desirable.  It  d©(;s  not  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  one  connected  with  this  sound- 
money  DenuK'ratic  movenu^nt  that  the  Indianapolis 
ticket  can  l)e  elect(Ml.  The  num  who  have  furthered 
the  movement  declare  that  there  are  many  Demo- 
crats who  cannot  vote  for  the  R(q)ublican  candidates, 
and  who  ouglit  not  to  be  left  with  any  excuse  to 
vote  for  Bryan  and  Sewall.  A  good  many  Demo- 
crats of  ;i  mor(^  inde]>endent  turn  of  mind  have 
declar(;d  thidv  intention  tc^give  a  whole  vote  against 
Bryan  by  voting  for  Mc-Kiiihiy,  rather  than  half  a 
vote  against  him  by  d<;])Ositing  tlnu'r  ballots  for  a 
sound-money  D(!inocrati(;  tick(it  which  cannot  in  any 
(tase  be  elected.  Biit  the  X)r(mioters  of  the  Indian 
a]>olis  convention  hnvo  becni  looking  to  the  future  as 
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well  as  to  the  present,  and  have  desired  to  maintain 
as  a  nucleus  a  Democratic  party  favorable  at  once 
to  tariff  reform,  banking  reform  and  the  gold  stand- 
ard. Tliey  have  thought  it  quite  possible  in  several 
Eastern  states  to  i)revent  the  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganizations from  endorsing  the  Chicago  platform 
and  candidates;  and  it  is  their  li()i)e  that  the  Democ- 
racy of  New  York,  which  will  assemble  in  State 
convention  at  Buffalo  on  September  10,  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  its  adherence  to  the  platform  and 
ticket  adopted  by  the  Indianai)olis  convention  two 
weeks  earlier. 

Where    Stand   the     ^llt^    (lUestioU    of    COUrse    is,  to    what 

Eastern  extent  the  rank  and  file  of  the  East- 

Wuue-Earners?  ^i\  \  \  •  -x    ,     ^^ 

^  em  Dc'mocracy  has  been  inoculated 

with  the  virus  of  free  silver.  Tliert^  is  no  doubt  as 
to  where  most  of  the  well-known  Eastern  leaders 
stand.  They  wert*  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
great  gathering  which  greeti'd  Mr.  liryan  on  Au 
gust  12  at  Madison  Scpiare  (harden  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  th<im  had  ])ublicly  n^piidiated  the  action  of 
th«;  Chicago  (convention.  A  great  effort  whs  made 
to  indiKM?  Senator  Hill  to  preside  at  the  notification 
m(!eting,  and  thus  to  identify  hiniseU  with  the  sil 
ver  ti<ket  and  platform;  but  Mr  Mill  remained 
silent  ami  non-coniniital.  and  it  was  understood  that 


GEN.    BRAGG   OF   WISCONSIN. 

he  did  not  propose  to  declare  himself  until  after  the 
State  Democratic  conventicm  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Bryan's 
Madison  Scpiare  Garden  speech,  the  Hon.  Bourke 
Cockran,  who  had  come  out  for  McKinley.  drew  an 
immense  crowd  to  the  same  place  to  hear  a  mucR- 
advertised  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan's  argument  tor  free 
silver.  Whereas  very  few  Democrats  of  well-known 
position  were  identified  with  the  Bryan  meeting. 
Mr.  Cockran's  demonstration  was  under  the  auspices 
of  a  voluminous  li.st  »)f  the  most  conspicuous  Denu>- 
cratic  figures  of  New  York  and  the  East.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  comnn'nted  u])on  the  sound-money  Demo- 
cratic movtMuent  as  an  army  of  generals  without 
any  common  soldiers  behind  them.  It  must  remain 
to  be  seen  ht>w  the  working  men  of  the  great  East- 
ern ct»nters  of  commerce  and  industry  will  ciuiclude 
to  ca.st  tlieir  ballots.  It  is  evident  that  the  mere 
names  "  Democrat  "  and  '*  Ut«publican  "  have  U»st 
all  their  charm  for  the  working  men.  They  will 
vott^  this  year  in  accordance  with  their  view  as  ti* 
the  net  balanrt*  of  advantage  for  themselves  and 
their  own  class.  If  the  t»minent  p<»litii'ians  t»f  the 
Democratic  party  wen*  ab.sent  fnun  tlu«  hryan  uuH^t- 
ing.  it  is  trutt  on  the  other  haml  that  the  leader?*  i^f 
trades  unionism  and  (»rgani^t<d  lalK>r  were  pr«*t4t«iii 
on  tiuit  occasion. 
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The  great  news- 

nft.    Bryan   in    ^lo-np-po    <-.f  ISTpw 
New  York.       papers  or  iNew 

York,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Journal, 
which  is  supporting  the 
Chicago  platform  and 
ticket,  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  country  believe 
that  the  Bryan  notification 
meeting  was  a  flat  and  dis- 
mal failure.  The  writer, 
who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  with  the  sole  de- 
sire to  observe  impartially 
in  order  to  report  fairly  and 
truthfully  to  his  readers, 
was  entirely  unable  to  agree 
with  the  newspaper  opin- 
ions as  generally  expressed. 
The  heat  of  the  night  was 
intense;  the  crowds,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the 
building,  were  enormous, 
and  the  physical  discomfort 
of  everybody  was  serious. 
The  preliminary  exercises, 
including  the  speech  of 
Governor  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri, occupied  a  consider 
able  time.  The  crowd, 
moreover,  had  been  assem- 
bled and  in  waiting  for 
nearlv      an      hour     before 


Drawn  for  the  World. 

MR. 


BRYAN   SPEAKING   IN   MADISON   SQUARE   GARDEN. 


GOV.    HTONK   OK    MIHHOl'llI. 


the  exercises  began.      The  hall  had  been  packed  to 
suffocation  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  100  degrees 
Fahrenlieit  for  nearly  two  hours  before  Mr.  Bryan 
began  a  speech  which  itself  was  nearly  two  hours 
long,  and  which  did  not  attempt  to  be  anything  ex- 
cejit  an  argumentative  essay  upon  the  money  ques- 
tion.    Every  one  knew  that  the  entire  speech  would 
be   printed   in    all    the  newspapers   the    following 
morning,  and   some   thousands   of   people   were   so 
placed  in  the  vast  room  (which  is  a  place  not  pri- 
marily intended  as  an  auditorium  but  rather  as  the 
s(;ene  of  the  yearly  Horst;  Show.  Barnnnfs  circus, 
(;tc.)  that   they   could   not   hear   the   speakers.      It 
wouin  have  been  excusable,  therefore,  if  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  iK^ople  ])resent,  after  having 
He(m  Mr.  Bryan,  should  have  left  the  hall.   Pn^cisely 
the  same  thing  ha])pen(Hl  four  years  ago  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tlu!  notification  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the 
same  building.     At  that  timci  no  (tandid  person  re- 
garded tli(!  withdrawal  from  the  hall  of  part  of  the 
])eopl(^  who  occu|)ied   standing  room   as  any  m;nii 
f(!Htation  of  cohlruiss  toward  tlx^  ])resid(!ntial  (^andi 
date.    Far  from  being  a  (^old  and  unresprmsive  audi 
(!ii(;(!,  Mr.  BryaTi's  audi<'Ti(^e  wjis  imnienHely  (>ii<lnisi- 
astic.     The  vast  bulk  of  the  crow<l  niiiiained  to  hear 
the  very  last  word  of  the  h])(mm'1i  ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  conconrHe  Heemed,  from  tlui  vicinity  of 
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the  platform,  as  vast  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  as  it 
had  seemed  at  the  beginniiii^.  It  was  a  meeting 
chiefly  of  the  working  men  of  New  York,  and  their 
symi)athy  with  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly very  general.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
disappointed  either  with  the  man  or  with  the  speech. 


Cheap    Money 
and   Wages. 


MR,  BLAXD  AT  THE  BRYAN  MEETING,  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  the  candid  impressions  of  an  observer  who 
certainly  was  not  biased  by  any  endorsement  of  the 
views  or  arguments  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bryan's  speech. 
It  certainly  can  do  no  harm  to  have  it  known  that, 
at  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  working  men  of  New  York,  who  constitute 
the  larger  half  of  the  voters,  are  opposed  to  Bryan 
and  the  Chicago  ticket.  In  our  judgment,  the  New 
York  working  men  soon  after  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion were  strcmgly  inclined  to  supi)()rt  Mr.  Bryan 
and  eH])oiise  free  silver,  in  a  pretty  solid  mass.  It 
would  also  seem  evidcmt,  however,  as  the  campaign 
proce(Mls,  that  tlu)  working  men  of  the  East  are  en- 
tir«dy  ojxm  to  conviction  on  the  money  ([uestion,  and 
are  eager  to  get  at  the  truth.  How  they  will  vote 
in  November  rema.ins  to  bo  se<»n.  It  is,  however, 
permissi])h%  pcrhaj)S,  to  express  the  opinion  tliat  a 
mucli  larger  vote  of  working  men  would  have  been 
cast  in  N<'W  York  for  th«»  liryan  tick«it  in  August 
than  <5an  l»c  lieM  together  until  tlui  first  vvrrk  in 
NovfMn))er.  This  view  ih  l)aHed  upon  somt*  evi<l(iu«^ 
tliut  a  rf^action  lias  alrea<ly  set  in. 


New  York  trades  unionism  has  not 
been  drawn  toward  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Chicago  T)latforni  through  any  great 
eagerness  for  free  silver.  In  a  nominal  and  per- 
functory fashion,  it  is  true,  most  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations, standing  upon  the  platform  either  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  have  for  some  years  been  committed  to  free 
coinage.  But  Mr.  Gonipers  and  the  men  of  his  way 
of  thinking  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
chiefly  because  of  the  other  planks  in  the  platform 
that  they  are  supporting  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Chicago 
platform  demands  an  income  tax,  criticises  the 
Sui)reme  Court  for  its  income-tax  decisioii,  condemns 
the  employment  of  Federal  troops  at  the  great  Chi- 
cago railway  strikes,  and  spurns  the  innovation 
known  as  "  government  by  injunction "  through 
Federal  judges.  It  is  that  part  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form which  we  may  term  its  Altgeldism  and  Debs- 
ism  that  has  won  the  allegiance  of  the  Eastern  labor 
leaders,  rather  than  the  part  which  we  may  call  its 
Blandism  and  Harveyism.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  personally  as  acceptable  as 


SENATOR   .loNKS    AT   TIIK    MllVAN    MKKTl.NtJ,    NKW    YOKK 

possible  to  the  Eastern  working  men,  has  ch«vHt«n 
thus  far  in  his  .speeches  to  ilevott»  himself  alnuvst  t»i. 
clusively  to  the  mlvtuui-y  of  free  silvt»r  Mr  hryan*** 
turtical  mistake  at  Madison  Square  ( }ardt«n  consisttnl 
in  iiringing  to  the  chief  city  of  the  Vuist  a  monet)U*y 
iirLcmiieiit ,  udupted  to  the  farmers  ratht«r  than  to  tho 
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industrial  wage-eamers.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  his  cause  to  have  made  his  notification  speech  at 
home  in  Nebraska,  and  to  have  made  a  dashing,  off- 
hand speech  to  the  working  men  of  New  York  at 
least  a  month  later,  dealing  with  the  general  issues 


Drawn  for  the  H*rald. 

BOURKE   COCKRAN  SPEAKING  FOR   SOUND    MONEY,  AUG.    18. 

of  the  campaign  rather  than  with  problems  of 
monetary  science.  For  is  it  not  i)lain  enough  that 
the  very  thing  that  will  work  chiefly  for  Mr. 
Bryan's  defeat  in  the  East  must  be,  not  the  desire 
for  free  silver  on  the  i^art  of  working  men,  but  their 
dread  of  free  silver  ?  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  in  large  i)roi>ortion,  are  carrying  mortgage 
indebtedness  at  high  rates  of  interest.  The  low  ijrice 
of  crops  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  meet  interest 
charges  and  still  harder  to  pay  off  the  i)rincipal.  It 
will  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  convince  these 
farmers  that  clieap  inoney,  and  corresponding  high 
prices,  will  not  enorinr)usly  Ix-nefit  the  man  who  tills 
the  soil. 

If  cheap  money  benefits  the  farmer, 
'"wTgl-oiTte"^    it  might  also  ]>en(;fit  the  fini  s  or  cor- 

Ijorations  largely  emidoying  labor, 
excei>t  when;  there  is  a  lieavy  gold  indebtcidness  to 
care  for.  But  the  wage-earner  would  seem  to  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nrjthing  to  gain  from  cheap 
money.  All  history  go«;s  to  show  tliat  wages  do  not 
rise  accordingly  as  the  purchasing  pow(;r  of  money 
falls.  Thus,  if  general  prices  and  the  cost  of  the 
working  man's  living  sljould  advance  a  hundred  ])er 
cent.,  a  man  who  liad  y>een  earning  two  dollars  a 
day  ought  in  theory  to  receive  four  dollars;  but  in 
fact  it  would  be  a  <:onHiderable  time  b«!ff>r<;  his 
wages  would  rise  even  an  higli  as  tliree  dollars.  It 
Ih  therefore  to  the  intereHt  of  tin;  regular  vvrage- 
eamf;r  tliat  the  full  jmrcliasing  power  of  moixjy 
shall  be  maintained.  This  is  further  true  fr^r  the 
added  reawm  that  a  working  man's  Havings  are  in- 
vest*"d  in  forms  exjireHHed   by  jin-cis';  iii<n\<-y  terms; 


and  a  thousand  dollars  saved  in  good  money  would 
still  be  only  a  thousand  dollars,  even  if  money  be- 
came cheap  and  bad.  The  farmer,  on  the  contrary, 
has  his  accumulations  invested  in  land  and  its  im- 
Xirovements ;  and  high  prices  for  what  the  farmer 
has  to  sell,  due  to  a  cheapening  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  will  at  once  give  a  higher  nominal  value  t*^ 
his  estate.  The  position  of  the  farmer  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  working 
man's.  The  free  silver  movement  is  essentially  an 
agrarian  movement.  Agriculture  has  been  in  a  de- 
pressed condition,  due  to  extremely  low  prices, 
throughout  America  and  Europe,  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  return  of  high  prices  is  the  one  thing  that 
the  farmers  deem  essential ;  and  they  now  see  no 
way  to  secure  higher  prices  except  through  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
It  is  not  silver  for  its  own  sake  that  the  farmers  de- 
sire, but  silver  for  the  sake  of  higher  prices, —  in 
short,  cheaper  money.  They  are  for  free  silver  this 
year  because  free  silver  is  the  only  thing  in  sight 
that  promises  to  make  a  given  amount  of  farm  prod- 
uce bring  them  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
dollars  than  it  will  at  present  bring. 


Here  in  the  East  we  are  daily  assured 
that  the  free  silver  movement  in  the 
West  is  visibly  waning,  and  that  there 
is  every  sign  that  the  Bryan  campaign  will  quite  go 
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H/<yAn  to  WoKKiNdMAN  :    "  N<»w,  my  jfood  nwiii,  I  I)n)p().s^^ 
to  ru\,  your  (loll/ir  in  two  without  liurt  iii^  you  ii  it.'ii'ticlc." 
From  //(irpfr'H  Weekly,  Au^f.  ).%  IKIMI. 
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to  pieces  and  end  in  a  ridiculous  farce  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Hardly  any  one  in  the  East  except 
the  free  silver  men  themselves,  not  even  the  best 
informed  Republican  and  anti  silver  leaders,  seems 
to  have  the  faintest  conception  of  the  intensity  of 
the  Populist -Democratic  campaign  in  the  West  and 
South.  Xor  do  they  seem  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
strength  of  the  silver  movement  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  East.  If  the  election  had  been  held  in 
August,  the  victory  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  been 
almost  inevitable.  No  one  can  predict  what  will 
happen  in  November.  Those  who  are  vociferously 
declaring  that  Bryan  is  sure  to  sw^eep  the  country, 
and  those  who  declare  on  the  other  hand  wnth  eciual 
confidence  that  the  election  of  McKinley  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  are  the 
men  who  know"  least  about  the  situation.  At  this 
stage  in  the  campaign  no  guesses  are  shrewd,  and 
no  conclusions  have  any  staying  (juality.  It  is  sim- 
ply certain  that  never  since  1860  has  there  been  such 
a  shaking  otf  of  mere  party  ties ;  and  in  no  previous 
presidential  campaign  has  the  drift  of  popular  senti- 
ment borne  so  little  relation  to  the  attitude  of  ])romi- 
nent  political  leaders,  or  to  the  stand  taken  by  tiie 
best-known  new^spapers.  The  reason  for  all  this  can 
be  very  plainly  Jind  bluntly  told.  It  is  because  the 
new  cleavage,  unlike  the  old,  is  horizontal  rather 
than  vertical.  The  eminent  political  leaders  and 
most  of  the  prosi)erous  newspapers  are  identified 
with  the  conservative  interests  of  the  capital-con- 
trolling elements  of  the  community.  The  free  silver 
campaign  is  not  being  carried  on  where  it  can 
be  readily  observed.  It  is  largely  a  mouth-to- mouth 
propaganda  among  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes; 
and  its  literatun;  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  weekly 
papers  published  in  country  i)laces.  These  papers 
are,  however,  to  a  great  extent  supplied  with 
r(!ady  plate  matt<ir,  or  with  so  called  *'  patent 
iriHides,"  by  central  establishments  in  tluH'ities,  and 
the  matter  tlins  supplied,  whether  in  the  form  of 
arguJiients  or  of  diagrams  and  cartoons,  is  most 
ingeniously  pn^pared.  Indeed,  it  is  far  bett<a' 
Hda[)ied  for  its  ]>ur]M)S(»  tlian  niost  of  the  print««d 
material    that     the    Itepuhlican     and     sound  money 


campaign  committees  are  now  attempting  to  dis- 
tribute by  the  carload  at  so  great  an  expense.  The 
Western  Populists  and  free  silver  Democrats  have 
an  immense  number  of  highly  effective  schoolhouse 
propagandists  who  penetrate  every  corner  of  every 
remote  township  with  their  telling  blackboard  dia- 
grams, their  striking  maps  and  charts  and  x^osters. 
and  their  impressive  system  of  making  their  points 
appeal  graphically  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  audibly  to 
the  ears  of  their  assemblages.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  large  cities  are  accustomed  to  very  effective 
cartoons  in  the  great  j)apers,  in  opposition  to  the 
silver  movement.  We  are  prone,  therefore,  to  for- 
get that  in  the  smaller  places  of  the  West  and 
South,  and  most  of  all  in  tlie  purely  farming  districts, 
it  is  precisely  the  opposite  sort  of  cartoons  that  are 
being  circulated  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Mr. 
Hillis,  in  an  article  elsewiiere  in  this  number,  tells 
our  readers  from  his  own  recent  and  extensive 
observation,  what  methods  are  being  employed  by 
the  Western  silver  crusaders.  Before  the  campaign 
is  ended,  doubtless,  the  sound-monev  crusade  will 
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(See  Article  on  Populism,  page  298). 

have  carried  an  aggressive  fight  into  all  these  locali- 
ties. But  how  successful  it  may  be  in  overcoming 
the  advantage  now  held  V)y  the  silver  men  no  one 
can  say.  The  best  fighting  ground  for  the  sound 
money  men  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  must  V)e  in  the  coniniunities  where  large 
numbers  of  wage-earners  are  emidoyed. 


8t   Louis. 


The  Populists   The    representatives    of    the    People's 
"i  party    already    gathered   in   {:^t.    Louis 

were  about  to  open  their  great  conven- 
tion wlien  our  record  for  last  month  was  cIoschI. 
The  results  of  that  convention  are  well  known,  but 
it  may  be  convenient  to  summarize  tlH;m  briefly  in 
these  pages.  There  were  about  tliirt<M3n  liuiidr»^d 
delegates  in  the  convention,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy 
would  be  gladly  endorsed  if  some  means  (tould  be 
found  to  keep  the  Populist  party  from  being  so 
comjiletely  abs<^>r>>ed  in  the  body  of  the  new  Dem- 
(X'Tiu-y  as  t()  lose  its  organization  and  iriachiiKTy, 
Tlie  Nortli western  Pojiulists.  es])eeially  those  from 
Iowa,  Nebniska,  and  Kansas,  went  to  St.  Louis  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  for  the*  raiifi(;ation  of 


the  Chicago  ticket.  The  foremost  advocates  of  this 
plan  were  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska  and  General 
Weaver  of  Iowa.  The  opponents  of  the  i)lan  were 
for  the  most  part  Southern  Populists  who  came  from 
communities  in  which  the  Republican  x^arty  was 
practically  non-existent,  and  where  Poi)ulism  and 
Democracy  were  most  intensely  hostile  to  one  an- 
other. These  Southern  Populists,  who  were  to  some 
extent  supported  by  Northern  leaders  like  the  Hon. 
Ignatius  Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Coxey  of 
Ohio,  were  in  favor  of  an  absolutely  separate  Popu- 
list ticket.  The  fusionists  were  strong  enough  at 
the  outset,  however,  to  make  Senator  Allen  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  convention,  and  General 
Weaver  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
The  work  of  the  convention  made  slow  progress, 
and  it  became  evident  after  a  few  days  that  while 
a  majority  would  be  ready  to  endorse  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy  for  the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  there 
was  little  hope  of  securing  an  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Sewall  of  Maine  for  the  second  place.  Mr.  Sewall,  as 
president  of  a  bank,  director  in  railway  companies 
and  other  corporations,  and  a  wealthy  employer  of 
labor,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  People's  party. 
The  separate  ticket  men  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  convention  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  nomina- 
tions and  select  the  vice-presidential  candidate  first. 
The  Hon.  Thorn  as  Watson  of  Georgia  was  accordingly 
nominated  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  a  great  ma- 
jority.   Mr.  Watson  is  a  man  of  intense  convictions, 
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fanatical  fervor  and  undoubted  intej^rity  and  sin- 
cerity. He  is  a  country  editor,  and  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  in 
Congress.  He  is  a  powerful  personality  in  the  politics 
of  his  own  state.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  being 
thirty-eight  or  thirty  nine  years  of  age.  Senator 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  commit- 
tee, who  was  in  St.  Louis  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  Populists  to  accept  the  entire  Chicago  ticket, 
telegraphed  Mr.  Bryan  advising  him  to  stand  by 
Sewall  and  decline  a  Populist  nomination.  Mr. 
Bryan's  acceptance  of  this  advice  only  strengthened 
his  position  with  the  Populists,  however,  and  they 
nominated  iiim  for  President  by  a  ballot  which  gave 
him  more  than  a  thousand  votes  out  of  the  thirteen 
hundred.  The  vice-presidential  situation  becomes 
therefore  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  our  readers  will 
find  it  commented  upon  with  characteristic  frank- 
ness and  vigor  in  an  article  which  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  contributed  to  this  number  of 
the  Review.  From  a  very  different  standpoint  the 
Populist  convention  in  its  general  character  and  sig- 
nificance is  discussed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  of  Chicago,  author  of  that  powerful  indict- 
ment of  monopoly  entitled  "Wealth  against  Com- 
monwealth," and  of  other  e(iually  brilliant  books. 
Mr.  Lloyd  attended  the  Populist  convention,  and 
writes  as  a  sympathetic  interpreter. 

The  determination  of  the  Populists  to  pre- 
^Co't!fu"ion.     serve  their  state   organizations,   and  to 

come  out  of  the  campaign  in  a  condition 
which  will  enable  them  to  differentiate  themselves 
once  more  from  their  allies,  is  resulting  in  a  vast 
amount  of  complex  and  curious  bargaining  over  the 
naming  of  presidential  electors.  For  Mr.  Bryan's  tri- 
umph it  is  indispensable  that  the  Populists  and  free 
silver  Democrats  should  manage  in  each  state  to  vote 
for  identical  lists  of  electors ;  and  the  matter  could 
be  arranged  more  readily  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sewall  and  Mr.  Watson  are  rival  candi 
dates  for  the  vice  jiresidency.  If  one  or  the  other  of 
them  woiild  withdraw,  the  situation  would  be  com- 
])aratively  simi)le.  But  Mr.  Watson  is  on  guard  for 
the  future  of  the  Populist  party,  and  does  not  dream 
of  resigning  in  Mr.  Sewall's  favor.  In  several 
states,  fusion  lists  of  electors  have  been  agreed 
upon ;  while  in  no  two  states  would  it  seem  that  the 
methods  and  terms  of  the  fu.sion  art*  identical.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  states  tlu^  P()i)ulists  have  been 
accustomed  to  fuse  with  the  R('i)ublicans  as  against 
the  Democrats.  This  is  notably  true  in  North 
Carolina,  the  honui  state  of  Senator  Marion  Buthu*. 
chairman  of  t]i<i  Populist  executivt;  committetv  To 
set  fortli  in  detail  the  recent  trials  and  vicissitudt's 
of  tlu'  Popubst  organization  in  the  several  status  of 
the  South  and  W»'st  vvoidd  reipiire  many  pages. 


the  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  free  silver  Democrat, 
w^as  elected  governor  by  a  great  majority.  The  Ver- 
mont election  comes  on  September  1,  which  is  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Review; 
and  while  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  Republi- 
cans will  have  elected  their  ticket,  headed  by  the 
Hon.  Josiali  Grout  for  governor,  it  is  hoped  by  the 
free  silver  men  and  Democrats  that  some  slight 
breach  in  the  'usual  Republican  majority  may  be 
made.  The  election  in  Maine  occurs  on  Sei^tember 
14.     Inasmuch  as  that  state  has  in  times  past  been 
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much  affected  by  the  greenback  dix-trine  and  otlier 
so  called  monetary  heresies,  it  is  hoped  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  results  may  give  some 
indication  of  free  silver  sentiment  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  East.  The  Republican  managers  have 
l)Ut  many  of  their  speakers  of  national  reputatii>n 
into  the  Maine  canvass,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Ret»d  in  paitii-ular  has  distinguished  himself  hy  the 
strength  and  Itiilliuncy  of  his  speethes.  Mr.  Bryan 
liad  exi>ected  to  accompany  Mr.  Sewall  fi\>ni  New 
York  to  Maine;  but  h»M-hange»l  his  plans,  went  up 
the  Hudson  to  writt*  his  letter  i^t  ai'i'eptance.  ami 
th(  II  went  West,  speaking  en  route.  In  the  state  ot 
New  York  the  party  faetions  a.s  ti.suul  Iuim*  h«»t«n 
engaged  in  unending  wrangles.  The  Ui<|iu)ilu'uii 
convention  for  thr  nomination  of  u  ^>vt«riior  hiuI 
otiirr  stat»<  i»tll(erM  was  appointtnl  to  he  lield  nt  Sam 
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toga  on  August  25.  As  the  elate  approached  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  convention  would 
be  controlled  by  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  machine,  and 
that  the  ticket  would  be  as  completely  dictated  by 
Mr.  Piatt  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  This  result 
will  not  be  advantageous  to  Mr.  McKinley's  for- 
tunes in  New  York ;  but  the  split  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  will  probably  give  the  state  to  Mr.  McKinley  in 
spite  of  the  unsavory  condition  of  local  Republican 
politics.  The  Democrats  will  hold  their  convention 
at  Buffalo  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  if,  as  ap- 
pears probable,  the  free  silver  men  should  be  in  con- 
trol, there  will  be  a  strong  ticket  launched  by  the 
reform  wing  of  the  party,  who  will  expect  to  secure 
on  the  one  hand  the  support  of  the  sound  money 
Democrats  and  on  the  other  hand  the  support  of 
that  element  of  the  Republican  party  which  disap- 
proves of  the  Platt-Morton  regime,  and  which  de- 
mands a  respectable  and  efficient  administration  of 
state  affairs.  The  gubernatorial  campaigns  in  the 
Western  states  can  be  more  intelligently  commented 
upon  next  month.  The  most  interesting  of  the  nom- 
inations has  been  that  of  Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit 
by  the  Republicans  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
Michigan.  Mayor  Pingree  is  so  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  other  parties  that  it  seems  fairly 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  serious  opposition 
made  to  his  election.  It  happens  that  Mayor  Pin- 
gree has  long  had  rather  strong  leanings  toward  free 
silver,  but  his  practical  hobby  is  municipal  reform. 

Mr.  Cleveland     '^^^  attitude  of  President   Cleveland 
at  and   the    administration    toward  the 

Buzzard  s  Bay.  ^^pected  Indianapolis  ticket  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  President  and  most  of  his  cabinet  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  launching  of  a  sound  money  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  Hrm.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  had  for  a  time  made  a  stout  fight 
in  Georgia  against  free  silver,  concluded  to  go  with 
the  tide  and  sni)port  Bryan  and  Sewall.  This  de- 
cision, it  was  expected,  would  result  in  Mr.  Smith's 
withdrawal  from  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
spending  the  summer  as  usual  at  Buzzard's  I5ay  on 
the  Massacliusetts  coast,  and  Washingtr>n  is  not  for 
the  time  being  an  imx)ortant  politic^al  centre.  Some 
important  cabiiH^t  conferences  liavf;  been  held  in 
the  pleasant  precincts  of  (jray  (^aliles,  but  fishing 
has  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  master  of  tlie 
house. 


Chicaqo  as      '^^^  ^®^^  political  capital  of  the  country 

Political       for  the  purposes   of   the   present   cam- 

Headquarters.    ^^^;^^^  -^  ^^  Chicago.     It  is  there  that 

Mr.  Hanna  has  concentrated  the  i)rincipal  working 
machinery  of  the  Republican  executive  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  there  that  Mr.  Bryan, — in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  Senator  Jones  and  Senator  Gorman  to 
make  Washington  the  headquarters  of  the  free 
silver  campaign, — preferred  the  location  of  the 
principal  Democratic  headquarters.  The  Republi- 
cans have  a  branch  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
the  Democrats  use  Washington  as  their  Eastern 
centre.  Mr.  William  P.  St.  John,  who  presided 
over  the  convention  of  the  Silver  Party  which  met 
at  St.  Louis  simultaneously  with  the  Populist  con- 
vention, and  who  is  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  Free 
Silver  party,  maintains  a  New  York  office,  which  is 
in  some  sense  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  headquarters. 
The  Populist  campaign  is  somewhat  of  a  guerrilla 
affair  this  year,  and  its  headquarters  are  hard  to 
find.     Nominally  they  are  at  Washington. 

Plans  of  the  ^^-  ^cKinley  has  thus  far  been  exceed- 
Chief  ingly  felicitous  in  the  brief  speeches  he 
an  I  ates.  -j^^^  made  to  visiting  delegations  at  his 
home  in  Canton,  Ohio.  He  has  decided  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  stump-speaking  of  the  canvass,  but 
to  leave  the  heavy  oratory  to  others.  It  is  said, 
however,  by  the  Republican  managers,  that  the 
most  effective  material  supplied  thus  far  Iras  been 
found  in  Mr.  McKinley's  sententious,  well-phrased, 
and  strongly  sensible  little  speeches  made  to  vari- 
ous groups  of  i)ilgrims.  His  letter  of  acceptance 
will  probably  have  appeared  before  this  magazine 
is  in  the  hands  of  readers.  Mr.  Bryan's  campaign 
is  to  be  of  the  aggressive  sort,  and  before  November 
he  will  have  traveled  much  and  addressed  a  great 
number  of  large  audiences.  Each  candidate  has 
probably  adopted  the  method  that  is  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  his  campaign.  Thus  far  the  Re- 
])ublican  canvass  is  in  a  much  better  state  of  central 
organization  than  the  Democratic. 


Spain's     The  Campaign  has  been  so  engrossing  that 

Ugly 
Mood. 


^y'y        (iuestions  of  foreign  i)olicy  and  matters  of 


riHAY   riAHf.KH,    MK.    (.LKVKLAND'h   HtJMMKK   HOME. 


old-world  news  have  been  for  a  few  weeks 
almost  ignored  by  the  American  press.  But  for  the 
warmth  of  home  politics  much  discussion  would 
liave  resulted  from  tiio  repoi't  that  Spain  is  deliber- 
ately and  car(!fuUy  pn^paring  to  make  an  ai)peal  to 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  for  moral  su])port  as 
against  tin;  United  Stat(is  in  the  controversy  concern- 
ing Cuba.  Tlie  Spanish  soldiers  have  liad  a  frightful 
summer  in  the  distressed  island,  owing  to  the  excess- 
ive h(!at  and  thci  ravages  of  dis<!ase.  Little  news 
of  fighting  has  Ixsen  reccMved,  and  tlnn-e  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  S])ain  is  making  any  headway  toward 
th(!  suppr(!Ssion  of  the  r«!])«*llion,  Tlie  Si)jinisli  gov- 
ernnKJTit  is  making  the  iriost  stn-einioiis  efforts  to 
increase  the  Htr(aigth  of  the  Spanish  navy  with 
referf'iicfj  to  a  ])osHil)le   conflict  with   the  United 
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"AGREED   ON  THE   MAIN  POINT." 
Frora  X.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 

States.  Our  presidential  election  may  be  followed 
by  the  outbreak  of  very  serious  troubles  between 
our  government  and  that  of  the  stubborn  and  bitter 
Spaniards.     The  piospect  is  serious. 

The  most  interesting  matter  of  an  inter- 
Prospects.     national   character  that  has  caught  the 

attention  of  tlie  American  people  has 
been  the  l»right  promise  of  an  agreement  between 
England  and  the  United  States  upon  a  scheme  not 
only  for  the  specific  arbitration  of  the  Venezuela 
question,  but  also  for  the  general  arbitration  of  all 
future  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire.  The  corresx)ondence  between  Sec- 
retary Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  made  such  an 
approach  toward  a  probable  agreement  that  it  was 
given  to  the  public  in  l)oth  countries  several  weeks 
ago;  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  juat  before 
tlie  proroguing  of  Parliament  for  the  long  summer 
and  autumn  vacation,  announced  in  a  very  friendly 
and  courteous  manner  their  belief  that  a  definite 
arrangement  would  soon  be  completed. 

io^rf        At  tliat  very  moment  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
fiusseils     tice  of  England,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 

visit* 

(formerly  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  (xlad- 
>itone*s  Attorney- General),  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  make  an  address  before  tlifi  American  Bar 
Association  at  Saratoga,  on  August  IK,  his  subje<'t 
l)eing  international  arbitration.  We  are  glad  to 
]>r«'seiit  to  our  readers  elstnvhere  the  more  impor- 
tant portions  of  tin;  Lord  (^hief  Justici^s  able  ad- 
dress. Lord  Russ(^ll  had,  just  before  leaving 
England,  ])resided  over  tin;  trial  of  Dr.  Jameson  ; 
and  his  charge  to  tin*  jury  in  that  cast*  had  com 
iiianded  the  renpect  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  on  iM<()init  of  its  unsparing  tone  of 
justice  toward  the  little  Dntrh  Itepiihlir  of  the 
TranMvaal.  After  hiicIi  a  charge,  and  after  the 
Heutonee  protioiUH-ed  upon  Dr.  .Jameson  in  the  name 


of  international  justice  and  fair  play,  Lord  Russell's 
plea  for  arbitration  between  England  and  America 
could  but  have  the  greater  influence.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Russell  had  represented  his 
government  before  the  Paris  tribunal  of  arbitration 
on  the  Bering  seal  fisheries,  and  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  making  of  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  is  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Few 
men  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  be 
more  welcome  in  this  country  than  Lord  Russell, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  eminent  judicial  office 
that  he  holds,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  commanding 
talents  and  personal  worth.  In  Lord  Russell's  party, 
besides  some  other  persons  of  note,  was  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood.  Solicitor-General  of  England  under  the 
last  Liberal  ministry,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  British  bar 
in  this  generation.  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
not  only  in  tha  report  of  Lord  Russell's  address  on 
arbitration,  but  also   in  our  summary  of  the  Rt. 


'^'    ■■;^^^:^J^#^'' 


SIR   KHAXK    LOCKWOOD. 

Hon.  John  Morley's  Xiueteenth  Century  article  on 
the  same  subject.  It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
the  recently  published  correspondence  between  Sec- 
retary Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

#    ^  o  /   J.  The  question  discussed   between  Mr. 

Lord  Saliabunj  s  * 

Proposal  About  ( )lnev  ou  one  side  and  Lord  Salis- 
ifene.ueia.  i^^^.y  ,„i  the  other,  divitles  itself  irnl- 
urally  into  two  i)art.s.  The  fii-st  is  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  tht»  dispute  about  tht»  Venezu»»lHH 
frontier;  the  second  is  the  much  lary:er  qut»sti\.»n  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Hoard  of  Arbitrati«>n  In^tween 
the  two  nations.  It  is  well  that  tin*  two  questii>Ms 
can  be  di.scus.HtMl  togetluM".  htnaiise  the  lonlroversy 
with  Venezuela  att'ords  a  practii'ul  illustration  of 
the  kind  ot  ditVicullies  that  would  havt»  to  Im»  pn» 
vid(<d  for  in  the  uistitution  of  a  permaiuMit  trihunul 
Lord  SaliMliury  aitd  Mr.  Olney.  after  iimkiuK  VHriou^ 
(ftVt'rts  to  arrive  at  a  detlnitt*  iiMilerstHUilinK  uUuit  the 
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Venezuelan  arbitration,  succeeded  in  getting  very- 
near  to  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  their  latest  proposals.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
— (1)  that  a  joint  commission,  composed  of  two 
Americans  and  two  Englishmen,  should  be  ap- 
pointed, who  would  report  upon  the  facts  of  the  dis- 
puted territory;  (2)  when  their  report  was  obtained, 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration  of  three  should  be  nomi- 
nated, one  by  Great  Britain,  the  other  by  Ven- 
ezuela, and  the  third  by  the  two  so  nominated.  This 
tribunal  should  finally  adjudicate  upon  the  fron- 
tier, but  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  cede  any  ter- 
ritory bond  fide  occupied  either  by  British  subjects 
on  one  side,  or  Venezuelans  on  the  other,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1887.  This  provision  he  inserted 
in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  tribunal 
ceding  to  Venezuela  territories  claimed  by  the  lat 
ter  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  colony.  If  the  matter  stopped 
here  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  arrived  at,  for  the  whole  dispute  has 
from  the  first  turned  upon  these  settled  districts 
which  Lord  Salisbury  insists  should  be  excluded  from 
the  award  of  the  tribunal.  Fortunately,  it  does  not 
stop  there ;  for  Lord  Salisbury,  ceding  in  substance 
everything  that  he  wishes  to  reserve  in  form,  sug- 
gests that  the  tribunal  could  be  empowered  to  sub- 
mit any  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  settled 
districts  which  seems  to  it  calculated  to  satisfy  tho 
equitable  rights  of  the  parties.  This  would  be  a 
recommendation  and  not  an  award;  "  but,"  Lord 
Salisbury  added  sigificantly,  "  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  that,  although  the  decision  of  the  arbitral 
tribunal  will  not  have  a  final  effect,  it  will,  unless 
it  be  manifestly  unfair,  offer  a  presumi)tion  against 
which  the  protesting  government  will  practically 
find  it  difficult  to  contend."  In  other  words.  Lord 
Salisbury  offers  in  set  terms  to  accejit  in  advance 
any  decision  that  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  arbitral 
tribunal  upon  all  questions  excepting  the  settled 
districts,  and  further  gives  an  unmistakable  intima- 
tion that  he  is  i>repared  to  accept  any  recommenda- 
tion that  may  be  made  about  the  settled  districts, 
providing  it  ])e  called  a  recomiiieiidation  and  not  an 
award.  Considering  Lord  Salis})ury's  earlier  atti- 
tude, and  his  constitutional  prejudices,  these  propo- 
sals were  remarkable  liberal. 

Mr.  Olney's  reply  brings  the  question  a 
%ltldamf.     ^t'^K«  nearer  settlement.     He  points  out 

that  it  is  absurd  to  liave  a  (commission  on 
the  f'dcXn  constituted  of  four  members  without  au- 
thoriziTig  tliem  toa])i»oiiit  a  fifth,  to  enable  the  com- 
mission to  report  one  way  or  tlie  other  decisively. 
To  this  it  iriay  be  asHumed  Lord  Salisbury  will  not 
f>hy'<-t.  Mr.  Olney  also  insists  tliat  the  (commi.ssioii 
of  fiU'AM  slioiild  have  pow.;r  to  report  on  the  settled 
dlHtrictH,  And  this  may  b(;  taken  also  as  (conceded 
>»y  Lord  Salisbury;  for  oth(;rwise  liow  could  th(i 
arbitral  trihunal,  wliich  only  deals  with  tlnj  report 
of  the  cX/inmisHion  of  facts,  make  any  recommenda- 


tion as  to  the  settled  districts  if  that  commission 
had  made  no  report  thereupon  ?  Finally,  as  to  the 
territory  bond  fide  occupied  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
he  proposed  that  the  arbitral  tribunal  should  be 
allowed  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  question, 
not  by  recommendation,  but  by  a  definite  award, 
"provided  that  in  fixing  the  boundary  line  such 
weight  and  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  of  one  party  by  the  citizens  of  the 
othar  party,  as  reason,  justice,  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  equities  of  the  particular  case 
may  appear  to  require."  To  this  Lord  Salisbury 
has  not  yet  replied,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  serious 
obstacle  now  remains  between  the  two  negotiating 
cabinets.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
who  arbitrated  a  dispute  between  France  and  Hol- 
land in  regions  closely  contiguous  to  Venezuela  only 
four  years  ago,  that  when  a  disputed  I'rontier  was 
fixed,  the  settlement  should  be  effected  without 
prejudice  to  the  bond  fide  interests  of  the  settlers. 
This  precedent  may  or  may  not  form  part  of  inter- 
national law,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  arbitral  tribunal  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  Mr.  Olney's  proviso. 


The  Proposed  Leaving  the  Venezuelan  question,  there- 
Permanent  fore,  as  One  on  which  the  governments 
Tnbuna  .  ^^,^  within  sight  of  an  agreement,  we 
next  turn  to  the  question  of  the  permanent  tribunal 
which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute.  Lord  Salisbury 
drew  up  a  draft  treaty,  under  which  Britain  and 
the  United  States  should  each  appoint  two  or  more 
X)ermanent  judicial  officers.  On  the  ax)pearance  of 
any  difficulty  between  the  two  powers  which.  In 
the  judgment  of  either  of  them,  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation,  each  of  them  shall  designate  one  of 
the  said  officers  as  arbiters.  These  two  arbitrators 
shall  then  select  an  umpire,  to  whom  shall  be  re- 
ferred any  (question  upon  which  they  disagree.  To 
them  all  questions,  save  those  affecting  national 
honor  and  territorial  integrity,  may  be  referred. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  bind  themselves  to  ac- 
cept their  award  as  final,  with  the  exception  of  ques- 
tions involving  the  territory,  tta-ritorial  rights,  sov- 
ereignty, or  jurisdicti(m  of  either  power,  or  any 
pecuniary  claim  involving  a  larger  sum  than  £100,- 
000.  The  arbiters  may  deal  with  all  such  reserved 
qu(;sti(jny,,  but  (^nly  subject  to  a  right  of  api)eal 
within  three  months  of  their  award,  to  a  joint  Court 
composed  of  three  English  and  three  American 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  shall  have  tlit^  rigiit  to 
set  the  award  on  (m(i  side.  If.  however,  it  is  ap- 
])rove(l  by  five  to  cnw,  or  if  no  prot(!st  is  entered  by 
(jither  power  within  the  three  months,  then  the 
award  shall  be  final.  All  these  arrangements  are 
subject  to  the  provisi(m  that  whih^  any  (juestion 
may,  by  si)e(;ial  agreement,  be  referred  to  the  arbi- 
trators, no  (iuesti(m  which  in  the  judgment  of  either 
pow(;r  mat(!rially  aff(H'ts  its  honor  or  the  integrity 
of  its  t(;rritory,  shall  be  n.'fernMl  to  urbitnition  ex- 
cepting by  special  agreement. 


o 
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Mr.  Olnev  replied  by  accepting  the 
Suggestions,     general  principle  of  the  two  permanent 

arbitrators  with  their  umy>ire,  who  shall 
have  absolute  power  to  decide  all(iuestions.  excepting 
those  relating  to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try; but  he  made  one  objection  and  one  suggestion. 
The  objection  was  to  the  soniew^hat  extraordinary 
l)roposal  of  Lord  Salisbury,  that  any  two  judges  of 
a  joint  Court  of  six  should  have  the  right  to  set  aside 
the  award  of  the  arbiters.  Mr.  Oiney's  alternative 
was  that,  wherever  the  award  was  not  unanimous, 
either  of  the  parties  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  joint  Court  composed  (^f  three  American,  three 
English,  and  three,  learned  and  impartial  jurists, 
which  unanimously  or  by  a  majority  vote,  would 
either  affirm  the  award  or  make  another  according 
as  seemed  good  in  their  eyes.  The  vote  of  the  three 
learned  and  impartial  jurists  is  only  to  be  taken  in 
case  the  Court  should  be  equally  divided.  The 
suggestion  which  Mr.  Olney  made  was  that  the 
reservation  of  questions  from  the  tribunal,  because 
they  involved  the  honor  of  the  nation  or  the  integ- 
rity of  its  territory,  should  be  vested,  not  in  the 
executive  government,  but  in  Congress  on  one  side, 
and  Parliament  on  the  other. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Lord  Salisbury  replied  by  proposing 
Practical  that  SO  iiiucli  of  the  treaty  as  had  been 
''^'^^  '  agreed  upon  by  both  powers  should 
be  at  once  made  effective  without  waiting  for  agree 
ment  upon  other  points.  But  to  this  Mr.  Olney 
objected,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  agree  except  to 
questions  materially  affecting  honor  or  integrity, 
unless  the  right  of  deciding  what  questions  had 
such  an  effect  was  formally  vested  in  Parliament  on 
one  side  and  Congress  on  the  other.  A  further  at- 
tempt was  made  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  proposed  that  a  protested  award 
should  be  allowed  to  stand,  unless  a  tribunal  of  five 
Supreme  Court  Judges  of  the  protesting  country 
should  set  it  aside  for  some  error  of  fact  or  some 
error  in  law.  Mr.  Olney  replied  to  this  by  intimat- 
ing his  preference  for  Lord  Salisbury's  original 
proposal  if  it  were  modified,  so  that  instead  of  tlie 
award  falling  to  the  ground  unless  it  was  proved  ))y 
a  majority  of  five  to  one,  it  should  stand,  unless  it 
were  condemned  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one. 


Controversy. 


How  to  Settle    Tliis  ({uestion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
tf^e  i»s    constitution,    or    tlie    majority   of 

members  which  may  decide  (juestions 
brouglit  before  it,  v.\  a  imitter  of  d<*tail  u])()n  whicli 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  an  agreement  could  speedily 
be  arrived  at,  i)rovided  the  one  question  which  is 
constantly  befor<'  Lord  Sjilisl)ury's  mind  is  satis- 
factorily rj'movcd  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
Lord  Salisbury  dreads  the  possibility  of  a  foreign 
jurist  b(!ing  autliorizcMl  to  vote  away  heir  or  tliore 
what  he  r<!gards  as  ins(!parabl«^  portions  of  tin*  Dm- 
])ii('.  flenc-e  arise  all  the  ditticultirs  which  he  has 
made  concerning  tlic   iffrronce  of  t<rritoiiul  qiics 


tions  to  the  tribunal.  But  Mr.  Olney  has  given 
him  an  opening  of  which  he  should  be  able  to  take 
prompt  advantage.  "  What  territorial  controver- 
sies," he  asks,  ''  are  likely  to  be  raised  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ? "  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  corner  of  Alaska,  there  are  no 
territorial  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments; ''the  objection,  therefore,  is  of  a  highly 
fanciful  character."  Now  in  the  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  draw^n  up  between  the  L^nited  States  and 
the  Central  and  South  American  Republics,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  question  upon  which 
a  decision  has  already  been  arrived  at  should  be 
raised  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration.  For  the 
avoidance  of  any  misunderstanding  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Lord  Salisbury  from  the  fear  he  entertains 
as  to  the  raising  of  territorial  questions,  would  it 
not  be  a  simple  and  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  add  a  clause  to  the  arbitration  treaty, 
providing  that  neither  power  shall  raise  before  the 
arbitral  tribunal  any  questions  as  to  its  right  over 
the  territories  which  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  were  recognized  as  their  rightful  posses- 
sions, as  shown  by  maps  annexed  thereto  ?  Each 
power  could  thereuxion  secure  from  the  other  a 
definite  and  final  recognition  of  its  right  to  all  the 
territory  now  under  the  Union  Jack  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  other;  and  the 
arbitral  tribunal  would  be  barred  in  advance  from 
entertaining  any  question  brought  forward  by  either 
nation  for  the  annexation  or  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other;  unless,  at  least,  that  territory 
was  acquired  subsecjuently  to  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty. 


Dr.   Jameson's 


In  England  the  chief  interest  of  last 
Conviction.  month  was  excited  by  the  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers. 
The  case  was  heard  at  bar  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Baron  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 
It  is  almost  the  first  opportunity  that  Lord  Russetl 
has  had  of  showing  that  he  has  in  him  the  cai)acity 
to  be  as  great  a  judge  as  he  had  been  an  advocate. 
The  Attorney-(Teneral  prosecuted.  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
defended.  AH  the  facts  relating  to  the  raid  were 
fully  gone  into,  all  legal  difficulties  were  brushed 
aside,  and  after  a  trial  which  lasted  seven  days,  tlit* 
jury  found  what  was  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  all  the  defendants.  The  trial  was 
Lord  Russell's  throughout,  and  in  his  summing-up 
he  pressed  the  case  against  the  prisi>nei*s  with  far 
more  convincing  (»ffect  than  tlu^  Attorney-(4eneral 
himself.  Tlu*  jury  were  shut  up  to  "yes"  or 
"no  "answers  to  four  or  fivt»  i>ropositions.  tuul  by 
this  means  a  verdict  was  .seciirt<d  against  all  the 
defendants.  '*  Dr.  Jim  "  was  .s»*ntenceil  t»>  fifteen 
months'  ini])risonment  witlu>ut  hard  laU>r.  Sir 
John  Willoughby  to  ten  uumtlis,  and  th»<  others  to 
shorter  t»<rius  of  imprisomnt^nt  The  punishment  l>» 
iii^lit.  in  compurison  with  tli»»  t>tYense.  but  the  priu 
ciple  at  stake  is  vindicatteil. 
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The 


THE   JUDGES   AT   THE   JAMESON    TRIAL. 


It  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  hardly  to 


Parliamentary  ^e  expected,  that  the  result  of  the  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  induced  to  promise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  and  which  now  stands  over  for  fulfil- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  next,  will  terminate  in  a 
fashion  that  redounds  equally  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  name.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  still  in  the  heart 
of  rebellious  Matabeleland,  has  offered  to  come 
home  to  take  his  trial  if  his  prosecution  should  be 
deemed  desirable  He  will  in  any  case  have  to  return 
to  be  examined  by  the  parliamentary  committee. 
The  report  of  the  Cape  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  raid  comes  very  near  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  concerned. 

The  Fighting  has  been  going  on  in  Mata- 

Rebeiiion  in     belelarul  with  no  decisive  results.     Tlie 

Rhodesia.  ,    -.•nr.       ■,  •  ■,         -i.-i-r-wi      t      •      ■, 

real  difficulty  with  which  Rhodesia  has 
to  contend  is  not  hostile  natives,  but  the  imi)ossibility 
of  obtaining  sujjplies  of  food,  owing  to  tlie  fact  tliat 
the  rinderx)est  has  killed  nine  out  of  every  ten  oxen 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  emi)loyed  in 
hauling  for>d  north  from  Mafeking.  In  reply  to  the 
clamor  for  the  despatch  of  more  troops  to  enable 
Sir  Frederick  Carrington  to  rf*store  order,  tlie  gov- 
ernment has  the  unansweral)le  reply  that  it  has 
more  men  there  than  it  can  feed  a-lready,  A  line  of 
light  railway  from  Bulawayo  would  be  more  useful 
than  an  army  corps. 

The         The    International     C!ongresa    of    Trade 
Socialist      XTnionists     and     Srxrialists     met    at    tlie 

Congress.         ,  .       -r-r    ■,,      t  -,  •  •  i 

Queen  H  Hall,  London,  in  midsummer, 
and  hehl  several  sittings  for  tlie  i)ur])ose  of  fliscuss- 
ing  the  l^est  methods  of  inaugurating  th(;  milh-uium 
on  HociallHt  lines.  Ah  might  be  expected,  when 
the  most  earnest  and  unconi]»ro)iiisiTig  idealists  in 
Europe  aregatliered  togetlujr  undr-r  one  roof  for  tin; 
Xmrx>^>He  of  deciding  the  shorteHt  cut  to  Utopia,  the 
prori'fdingM  w^-rc  neither  as  (juiet  nor  as  f^rderly  as 
a  (-Quaker  meeting.     Several  free  fights  were  fought 


over  the  question  of  credentials  and  the  position  of 
the  Anarchists'  delegates.  When  it  came  to  the 
passing  of  resolutions,  the  British  representatives 
were  frequently  outvoted  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  agrarian  question.  The  Brit- 
ish minority  proposed  three  approximately  jjrac- 
tical  resolutions,  one  of  which  was  that  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in 
all  public  schools,  and  that  there  should  be  univer- 
sally established  an  efficient  system  of  technical 
education  in  agriculture.  This  was  rejected.  A 
warm  debate  took  place  "  as  to  whether  the  labor 
party  should  act  independently  of  all  political 
parties."  Ultimately  the  doctrine  of  independent 
action  was  approved  of  by  a  large  majority. 


The 


While  the  International  Socialists  were 
Poivers  and   holding    a    stomiy    debate    in    London, 

the  International  Concert  of  European 
Powers  was  beginning  to  discover  that  it  would 
have  to  reconsider  its  attitude  of  abstention  in  Tur- 
key. The  Cretan  insurrection  refused  to  die  down, 
and  the  Powers  were  said  to  be  in  consultation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  cordon  around  the  re- 
volted island.  Rumors  are  rife  as  to  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Russia,  which  is  hoped  for,  and 
which  may  not  be  unreasonably  expected,  owing  to 
the  ties  that  unite  the  Russian  and  British  ruling 
families.  It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  disinclination 
of  many  Englishmen  to  take  any  action  in  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  England  is  so  suspected  by  for- 
eign powers.  But  this  is  the  very  argument  that 
was  brought  forward  by  Russia  to  justify  her 
inaction  in  Armenia.  There  are  symi^toms  that  the 
insurrectionary  movement  is  spreading  to  Mace- 
donia, and  Austria  is  naturally  becoming  seriously 
alarmed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  despite  the  tempta- 
tion to  pay  off  Germany  and  Russia  in  their  own 
coin,  the  British  government  will  energetically  sup- 
port every  effort  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  abstain 
from  harrying  his  unfortunate  subjects  in  Crete  or 
anywhere  else. 

j.^^  The  position  of  the  British   Tory  min- 

Ministry  Losing    istry  at  the  close  of  its   first  session  is 

''"^  ■  not  so  strcmg  as  it  was  when  it  oi)ened. 

An  impression  has  gained  ground  that  it  is  unlucky. 
The  Conservativ(}  papers,  headed  by  the  Times,  iiave 
displayed  an  (extraordinary  freedom  of  criticism  as 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  administration.  The 
House  of  (yommons  has  realized  as  it  never  did  be- 
fore how  easy-going,  not  to  say  haiipy-go-lucky,  a 
leader  it  has  in  Mr.  Balfour,  and  1^  elec^tions  have 
indi(;at(Ml  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Liberals  are  in 
good  spirits,  and  if  tluey  would  but  agnee  to  unite  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  recess,  in  favor  of  im- 
l)roving  the  education  of  the  people,  th(\v  would 
have  a  much  b(jtt(!r  ])ositi()n  next  year  than  they 
have  had  this.  In  the  intenists  of  the  government 
itsfilf,  as  Mr.  Ralfour  frankly  admitted,  itismucii  to 
))e  d<!sired  tiiat  tin;  ()})positi()n  should  be  stronger  than 
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it  was  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  general  election. 
The  following  caricature,  reproduced  from  Punch, 
fairly  indicates  the  general  derision  which  England 
is  heaping  upon  the  sorry  outcome  of  the  Salisbury 
cabinet's  tirst  session. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AS  "  JOHXNY  GILPIN."— From  Punch. 

"  The  horse  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thinff  upon  his  back  he'd  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more.'" 


The 


In  Parliament  there  was  little  under  dis- 
insh  Land  cussion  in  the  closing  days,  excepting  the 
^''''  Irish  Land  bill.  This  measure,  whicli 
more  than  once  was  in  imminent  danger  of  i)erishing 
under  the  amendments  of  its  authors  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  its  friends,  weathered  the  storm,  and  fig- 
ured in  the  Queen's  sx)eech  as  one  of  the  few  meas- 
ures which  escaped  destruction.  Ministers  suffered 
somewhat  in  prestige  owing  to  the  frecjuent  changes 
of  front  on  this  (question ;  changes  necessitated  by 
the  varying  degrees  of  i)ressure  whi(rh  were  brought 
to  bear  on  them  by  the  Irish  laiullords  in  the  tirst 
place,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Hussell.  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster 
tenants,  on  tlie  other.  Ultimately,  after  one  im- 
pressive s(;ene  in  Parliament,  in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
Huc(!eeded  in  rehabilitating  his  somewhat  damaged 
reputation  as  a  leader  by  tin?  genuine  fervor  of  Ids 
HJply  to  Mr.  (.'arson,  t\ui  bill  got  through,  and  at  the 
last  moment  it  was  reluctantly  agree<l  to  in  the 
I[ouH(;  of  liaridlords. 


j^^  •  The  Light  Railway  bill  and  the 
Reuiuai  of  measure  legalizing  the  use  of  motor 
Rural  England.  ^..^Yvin^^es  ou  the  highways,  both  of 
which  were  passed  into  law  last  month,  are  two 
measures  which  will  probably  have  much  greater 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  England's  rural  dis- 
tricts than  the  Agricultural  Rating  bill.  Severe  as 
are  the  sufferings  of  many  of  the  landlords  and 
farmers  from  falling  prices  and  foreign  competition, 
there  is  one  thing  more  needful  than  any  relief  from 
rates,  and  that  is  to  give  the  children  in  the  country 
districts  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
hold  their  owm  in  the  struggle  of  life.  The  condi- 
tion of  education  in  rural  England  is  deplorable  in- 
deed, and  unfortunately  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  in  the  English  counties  have  by  no  means  en- 
tirely lost  the  idea  that  a  dame's  school  which  would 
teach  the  A,  B.  C.  and  the  Church  Catechism,  is 
quite  good  enough  for  tlie  children  of  the  laborers. 

,   ..  ,  The   conduct  of  the  British   ministrv 

India  s 

Responsibility  in  insisting  that  India  should  contrib- 
f or  Africa.  ^^^^  £35.000  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the- 
Sepoys  now  garrisoned  at  Suakim  for  the  Egyptian 
government,  was  roundly  assailed  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  India  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
most  convenient  base  from  which  England  can  oper- 
ate on  the  East  African  littoral.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  as  Nyassaland  is  policed  by  Sikhs  from  North- 
ern India,  so  Rhodesia  may  come  to  regard  Bombay 
rather  than  Cape  Town  as  its  commercial  capital. 
Hence  the  need  for  great  vigilance  in  protecting  the 
Indian  Exchequer  from  the  risk  of  having  to  finance 
military  expeditions  which  will  be  necessary  time 
and  again  for  the  maintenance  of  British  authority 
in  Eastern  Africa. 


John  Hcm.  :  "  Tni  ^oiiiif  to  lH>rn'w  souu*  of  your  «K4iUerH 
for  u  ft'w  months  a  httle  nttuir  in  Ktrypt,  you  know— but  you 
will  cxiitimiti  tt»  pay  tlit^ui." 

l.\i»i.\  :  •'  Milt  th«^  .Suhil)  i.s  tfr»»at.  ami  rifh,  ami  |f*»ii«>r*»vu. 
Su^^^ly  h»'  wtmWl  iii>t  luuko  um  pay,  wo  aro  .ho  p«H>r." 

Jon.N  Hi' 1,1.  :  "Crrtainly  yoii  must  pay  for  th«^m  I  .»ii>  ilo 
iii«  tlilM  httlo  war  oil    t>r    Htrh^tlv  «HonomUHl  prui  >i 

y«>u  miiHt  rrmiMiilMM-  that  you  will  \t*>  «»rryli»g  i>ut  ^^^ 

iiitl<«'nt  UU'U  of  tho  unity  t>f  th«i  Kmpirw." 
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From  tlie  Journal. 

THE    HEAT    WAVE   OF   AUGUST. 

The  Hot  Waue   The    extreme   heat    of   August,  ■svhic"'i 
0/  continued  from  early  in  the  month  to 

about  the  17th,  was  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States  the  most  trying  and  disastrous 
experience  of  a  climatic  sort  with  which  the  country 
has  been  visited  in  our  generation.  The  death  rate 
in  the  large  cities  increased  alarmingly,  and  for 
some  days  in  New  York  it  ran  up  from  the  normal 
rate  of  20  per  1,000  per  annum,  to  nearly  50  per 
1,000.  Many  hundreds  of  people  died  in  New  York 
City  alone  from  sunstroke  and  heat  prostration, 
while  thousands  of  others  were  more  or  less  seriously 
affected.  Hundreds  of  horses  fell  dead  in  the  streets, 
and  the  ordinary  municipal  means  for  the  removal 
of  such  animals  totally  failed.  In  the  intense  glare 
of  the  sun,  which  at  the  pavement  level  must  have 
brought  the  thermometer  to  a  jjoiiit  well  above  120 
degrees,  the  decomposition  of  dead  horses  proceeded 
with  terrific  rax)idity ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  or  three 
days  elapsed  in  scores  or  hundreds  of  instances  be- 
fore the  removal  could  be  effected,  the  serious 
nature  of  the  nuisance  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  the  .seivice 
of  reDioval  of  dead  animals  from  the  streets  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  contractor  ratlierthan  directly 
in  charge  of  tlie  municipal  authorities.  If  it  had 
belonged  to  Col.  Waring's  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment, means  wf)uld  unquestionably  have  been  found 
to  meet  the  ^ni'-rgency  promi)tly. 

Municipal     ^^  otlier  rcspects  tin;  City  of  New  York 
Progrr'iH   in    ],ore  its  fearful  plague  of  lir-at  in  a  man- 

New   Yorli.  ,  .    ,         r,  T    V 

iH!r  which  renectted  the  most  distinguished 
fr»'dit  upon  the  present  administration.  Hereto- 
fore, in  comparable  periods  of  extreme  summer 
heat,  the  mortality  of  infants  and  small  children 
has  been  the  saddest  f(;atiire  of  the  increased  d(;;it]i 
rate.  This  year  the  comparative  smallness  of  tin; 
death  rate  among  infants  was  tr>o  conHpi(;uous  a  fact 
to  }je  attri)>nted  to  anytliing  (;lse  except  notevvortliy 
improveinentH  in  the  sanitary  (condition  and  adniin- 
mtrationof  thf!  great  city.  The  unwonted  cleanline.ss 
of  streets,  conrts  and   passageways  in  the  crowdc*) 


tenement  districts  had  much  to  do,  not  only  with 
making  life  endurable,  l)ut  also  with  the  actual 
preservation  of  life.  Furthermore,  the  recent 
severity  of  the  health  department  in  all  such  matters 
as,  for  example,  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  supply, 
had  produced  a  most  beneficent  state  of  affairs. 
Public  or  quas  -public  milk  stations  were  kex)t  open 
all  night  during  the  heated  term,  and  it  became 
possible  to  procure  sterilized  and  perfectly  healthy 
milk,  fresh  and  of  normal  richness,  for  the  needs  of 
tenement- house  children.  Only  those  who  have  not 
neglected  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  a  proper  milk  supply,  in  the  summer  months, 
to  the  mortality  of  children  in  congested  city  dis- 
tricts, can  wholly  comx)rehend  the  immense  signifi- 
cance of  the  vast  improvement  in  this  matter  which 
had  come  about  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices 
of  the  health  department  and  the  zeal  of  private 
philanthropists.  All  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, with  the  earnest  approval  of  Mayor  Strong, 
united  in  doing  everything  possible  for  the  comfort 
of  the  masses.  The  park  department,  contrary  to 
its  ordinary  rules,  threw  the  parks  and  public  squares 
open  at  night,  so  that  many  thousands  who  were 
unable  to  endure  the  stifling  heat  of  their  over- 
crowded tenements,  found  comfort  in  sleeping  on 
the  grass  in  the  open  air.  The  city  appropriated 
some  thousands  of  dollars,  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
tress, for  the  purchase  of  ice  to  be  distributed  freely 

i'i!lfll;'l"''M 
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by  direction  of  President  Rooseveit  of  the  Police 
Board.  Meanwhile,  the  Wovld  was  managing  a  free 
ice  fund  which  was  of  the  highest  utility.  The 
water  department  adopted  the  plan  of  flooding  the 
streets  and  gutters  in  the  tenement  house  districts 
with  great  streams  of  fresh,  cool  Crotoii  water,  and 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  not  to  mention  thou 
sands  of  children,  literally  laid  down  in  the  streets 
to  enjoy  the  refreshing  stream  that  flowed  from 
the  hydrants.  This  policy  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  which  the  water  companies  of  London  have 
been  enforcing  this  season, — a  policy  well  shown  in 
the  cartoon  (see  page  278)  which  we  reproduce  from 
Punch.  The  free  summer  baths  along  the  New  York 
docks,  of  course,  had  an  overwhelmingly  heavy  busi- 
ness on  their  hands ;  and  the  ambulance  and  hospital 
services  were  overwhelmed  with  work.  In  the 
hospitals,  and  in  various  other  public  places,  the 
authorities  had  provided  a  great  sujiply  of  ingen- 
iously contrived  ice-packs  and  ice-boxes  in  which 
persons  prostrated  by  the  heat  were  placed  without 
delay.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  generally  known 
perhaps,  that  on  the  night  of  the  great  Bryan  notifi- 
cation meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  which 
brought  together  a  crowd  (inside  and  outside  of  the 
building)  of  not  less  probably  than  25,000  people,  a 
corx)s  of  police  surgeons  were  on  duty  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  with  a  complete  i3araphernalia 
of  ice-packs,  and  every  facility  for  taking  care  of 
persons  overcome  by  the  heat. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  the  attention 
Voyayhig.    ^^  geographers  and  of  all  interested  in 

discovery  and  adventure  in  the  far  north 
has  been  drawn  to  the  far  famed  enterprise  of  Dr. 
Andree,  the  Swedish  aeronaut,  who  has  made  the 
most  careful  preparations  for  the  first  serious  at- 
temi)t  to  reach  the  Pole  by  balloon.  Whatever  the 
results  of  his  exx)edition  may  be.   Dr.  Andree  Ikis 


won  the  respect  of  both  learned  and  unlearned  by  his 
thoroughly  scientific  methods  and  his  resolute  bear- 
ing.    He  has  inspired  confidence  on   every  hand. 
The  New  York  Sun  is  right  in  saying  that  all  the 
world  wishes  Andree  well. 


.-'tl^ 


DR.    NAXSEX. 

On  the  13th  of  August  definite  news  was 
Discovery.     re<^'eived  from  Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer, 

who  had  landed  on  an  island  oJBf  the 
coast  of  Norway  after  an  absence  in  the  polar  re- 
gions of  more  than  three  years.  The  whole  world 
was  interested  in  the  story  that  he  had  to  tell ;  for 
it  was  a  record  of  wonderful  achievement.  Noth- 
ing in  the  annals  of  Arctic  ex])loration  since  the 
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voyages  which  made  the  fame  of  Greelj^  and  Lock- 
wood  has  done  so  much  to  revive  a  flagging  interest 
in  the  search  for  the  Pole.  Nansen's  theory  of  a 
current  which  would  carry  his  vessel  in  the  drift  ice 
across  the  Pole  was  proven  valueless,  but  the  pluck 
and  daring  of  the  explorer  brought  results  where 
theory  failed.  Leaving  his  vessel  in  the  ice,  Nan- 
sen  pushed  forward  with  a  single  sledge  and  canoe, 
and  reached  the  latitude  of  83  degrees  and  14 
minutes — within  225  miles  of  the  Pole  and  nearly 
200  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Lockwood  in 
1882.  During  his  three  years'  exile  from  civiliza- 
tion Nansen  explored  many  miles  of  unknown  coast 
and  discovered  a  number  of  new  islands. 

The    obituary    record    this    month    in- 
^^Record"'^^    cludes  the  names  of  a  number  of  men 

and  women  famous  for  services  to  hu- 
manity in  widely  different  spheres  of  usefulness- 
Among  American  clergymen  who  have  passed  away 
is  the  name  of  the  beloved  and  venerated  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Cleve 
land  Coxe.  Among  public  men  is  the  name  of  ex- 
Senator  George  W.  Jones  of  Iowa,  who  died  at  a 
great  age.  Among  musicians  was  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  N.  Crouch,  who  died  at  Portland,  Maine,  after  a 
long  illness,  and  whose  chief  title  to  fame  was  the 
comxjosition  of  the  song  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen," 
although  that  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  his 
songs.  Among  men  of  large  business  affairs  who 
died  in  the  period  included  in  our  record,  were  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Robert  Garrett, 


THK  LATK   LADY  TENNYSON. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  A.  C.  COXE. 

formerly  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  was  a  distin- 
guished journalist,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  most  emi- 
nent woman  whose  name  is  found  in  the  obituary 
list  this  month  was  Miss  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  better 
known  by  her  pen  name  of  "  Gail  Hamilton."  Miss 
Dodge's  literary  activity  covered  some  forty  years 
or  more,  and  the  list  of  her  published  books  is  a  long 
one.  Her  last  work  of  importance  was  the  biogra- 
phy of  James  G.  Blaine.  She  was  the  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Blaine,  and  a  member  of  the  Blaine  family; 
and  was  Mr.  Blaine's  literary  executor.  She  was  a 
writer  of  immense  verve,  and  delighted  in  contro- 
versial topics.  She  wrote  also  much  and  ably  upon 
religious  subjects.  From  England  came  the  word 
that  Miss  Mary  Dickens,  the  daughter  of  the  novel 
ist  Charles  Dickens,  had  i)assed  away  only  two  or 
three  days  after  the  death  of  her  well  known  brother, 
Charles  Dickens  th(;  Younger,  who  was  a  journalist 
of  considerable  note  and  a  raconteur  and  public 
reader  of  exceptional  (;hai-m.  The  death  of  Sir  John 
E.  Millais,  presidcmt  of  the  Royal  Acadt.'my,  comes 
lam(!Titably  soon  after  his  c^hiction  to  that  distin- 
guished i)OHition,  and  after  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  y)r(HleceKsor,  Sir  Fnuhn-ick  Leighton.  From 
(4(!riMaiiy  has  (;()me  the  ncjws  of  th(5  death  of  Hen- 
Otto  Li  Hi  en  thai,  the  distinguished  inventor,  who 
HJicrificcd  his  lif((  iii  inaking  i\.n  ex])eriment  with  liis 
partially  Hucccssful  flying  niuchine. 
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{From  July  20  to  August  IS,  1S96.) 


REV.    CHARLES  E.    BENTLEY, 

Candidate  of  the  '•National"  Party  for  the  Presidency. 
POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT -AMERICAN. 

July  22.— The  Populist  and  Silver  Party  national  con- 
ventions meet  at  St.  Louis. 

July  23.— Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska  is  chosen  i)erma- 
nent  chairman  of  the  Populist  convention  at  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  Republicans  nominate  Robert  E.  Lewis  for 

Governor. 

July  24.— The  Populist  national  convention  at  St.  Louis 
adopts  a  platform  ;  it  is  decided  to  nominate  for  the 
\ ice-Presidency  first  ..The  Silver  Party  convention 
nominate  Bryan  and  Sewall  and  adjourns A  confer- 
ence of  "  sound  money  "'  Democrats  in  Chicago  appoints 
a  committee  to  call  a  national  convention  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

July  25. — The  Populist  national  convention  at  St.  Louis 
nominates  William  J  Bryan  of  Nebraska  for  President 
and  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  (xeor^da  for  Vice-President, 
and  adjourns. 

.July  28.  -Indiana  Populi.st8  nominate  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wadsvvorth  for  (Governor,  and  rt'ject  all  propositions 
for  fusion  with  the  Democrats. 

July  20.— Speaker  Reed  makes  an  iiiiitoitant  ])olitual 
Hi)e<!c,h  in  Alfred,  Me. 

July  :{1.— Tlie  Tammany  Hall  t^\ecutivi«  c(»mmittee  in- 
<lors('S  th»)  (!hicaK<>  nominations  and  innt)res  the  plat- 
foitn. 

AiiK'ist  :{.  In  the  Alabama  elections  for  (iovmior, 
menjbers  of  tlie  liej^islature  and  c<>uniy  officers,  the 
I)rMio(nitH  win  hy  a  inajorty  of  nioi'e  than  10,(Mi(». 

AiiKiiHt  4. —Minnt'Hotu  DnnornitH  nominate  tloiin  Lind, 
bnlf  iiij^  Mllver  Kfpiililiruti,  Coi"  ( lovrrnor. 


August    5. — Missouri    Democrats    nominate    Lon    V, 

Stevens  for  Governor Nebi'aska  Populists  nominate 

Governor  Holcomb West  Virginia  Populists  nomi- 
nate Isaac  Cox  Ralphsnyder,  a  free  silver  Democrat, 
for  Governor...  Louisiana  Populists  put  an  electoral 
ticket  in  the  field  and  indorse  Bryan  and  Watson. 

Aiigust    6. — Michigan    Republicans   nominate   Mayor 

Hazen  S.  Pingree  of  Detroit  for  Governor Wisconsin 

Republicans  nominate  Edward  Schofield  for  Governor. 
. . .  Texas    Populists  nominate  Jerome   B.    Kearby  for 

Governor Florida  Populists  nominate  A.  W.  Weeks 

for  Governor Kansas  Populists  indoi'se   Bryan   and 

Sewall  electors,  while  the  Democrats  indorse  the  Popu- 
list State  ticket Thomas  E.  Watson  controls  the  State 

convention  of  the  Georgia  Populists. 

August  T.— A  call  is  issued  for  a  "  sound  money  "  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  to  meet  in  Indianapolis, 
September  2,  and  nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

August  8. — The  New  Orleans  City  Council  refuses  to 
accept  the  new  charter  framed  for  the  city  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature. 

August  II.— Kansas  Republicans  renominate  Gov.  E. 
N.  Morrill. 

August  12. — The  meeting  to  inform  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  their 
nomination  is  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  Cit}^  ;  William  J.  Bryan  and  Arthur  Sewall  make 
speeches  of  acceptance. 


^  i     ^*^. 
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August  15. — The  Republican  campaign  in  Ohio  is 
opened  by  a  meeting  at  Columbus  addressed  by  Senator 
Sherman,  Seuator-elect  Foraker,  and  others. 

August  18. — Hon.  Bourke  Cockran  makes  a  political 
address  in  New  York  City  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
speech  of  acceptance. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  20. — To  facilitate  discussion  of  the  Irish  land  bill, 
the  British  House  of  Commons  adopts  Mr.  Balfour's  mo- 
tion for  longer  ssssions. 

July  21.— Premier  Rudini  announces  to  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  army  estimates  for  189T- 
98  amount  to  about  §48,000,000,  in  addition  to  special  ex- 
penditures in  Africa. 

July  22. — An  adverse  vote  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons causes  the  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  clause 
24  of  the  Irish  land  bill. 

July  23.— The  Trish  land  bill  is  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee stage  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

July  29.— The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Irish  land  bill. 

August  5 — Serious  tax  riots  are  reported  in  the  prov- 
ince of  V'alencia,  Spain. 

August  6. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  several 
amendments  to  the  Irish  land  bill,  some  of  which  are 
accepted  by  the  Government,  others  withdrawn,  and 
others  carried  against  the  Government  by  votes  of  125 
to  67  and  lOT  to  60. 


August  7 — The  House  of  Lords  passes  the  Irish  land 
bill  through  committee. 

August  10.— The  Irish  land  bill  passes  third  reading  ia 
the  House  of  Lords. 

August  i;i. — The  House  of  Lords  accepts  the  reamend- 
ments  of  the  Irish  Land  bill  made  by  the  Commons  ;  the- 
measure  thus  becomes  a  law. 

August  14. — The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued  to- 
October  31. 

August  15. — The  Bulgarian    Cabinet   lesigns Gen, 

Brousart  von  Schellendorf  resigns  as  German  Minister 
of  War. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  20.— Venezuela's  brief  on  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  is  filed  with  the  commission  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Su\y  21. — Commercial  treaty  between  China  and  Japan 
signed. 

July  22. — Great  Britain  issues  another  blue  book  on 
the  Venezuelan  dispute. 

July  25.— The  Cape  Colony  Parliament  adopts?  the  re- 
port of  its  committee  on  the  Jameson  raid  into  the 
Transvaal. 

Jul}'-  30. — President  Cleveland  issues  a  proclamation 
warning  Cuban  sympathizers  in  the  tJiiited  States  not 
to  engage  in  filibustering  expeditions. 

August  12. — The  Porte  refuses  to  make  further  con- 
cessions to  Crete. 


TMK    I.OVINO   CVV   AT    MKNtJCV   \ 

Fatiikk  Tmamkh  (driiikinx  to  tho  Ju-ulth  of  tlio 
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THE   LATE   ERNST   CURTIUS. 

(This  portrait  is  from  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  great 
German  scholar  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keep  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  who  contributed  a  valuable  sketch  of 
Curtins  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  August  1,  1896,  and 
the  Nation  of  July  3().) 

August  14. — It  is  announced  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  that  owing  to  the  i)roposal  made  by  the 
United  States  the  Venezuelan  matter  will  soon  be  ad- 
justed. 

August  17. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Mouson,  British 
Ambassador  to  Austria,  is  appointed  to  succeed  Ijord 
Dufterin  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

July  20. — The  banks  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
])l(!dge  !fc  15, ()()(), ()()()  to  protect  the  I'^nited  States  Treasury 
gold  reserve. 

July  21. — The  N(^w  York  garment  workers  ordi-r  a 
general  strike  of  tailors. 

.Inly  25. — Tlie  Northern  Pacific  Kail  way  is  sohl  at 
^luction  to  the  reorganization. 

July  2H.— The  firm  of  A.  (r.  Elliott  &  Co.,  paper  manu- 
CacturerH,  of  l'hilad«-l|)liia,  makes  an  assignment  ;  t)u^ 
failure  is  causHd  by  shritikage  in  the  vahui  of  HtM-urities 

licld  by   the    firm The    first   bale   of   ileorgia  cutfoii, 

crop  of  JH'H),  is  rec^eived  in  Savannah  and  shipped  t«> 
New  Y<ifl<. 


July  31.— U.  S.  Treasury  deficit  for  July,  $12,800,000. 
August  1. — All  the  Rockefeller  iron  mines  about  Bes- 
.senier,  Mich.,  are  closed  down. 

August  3.— The  new  SOO-foot  lock  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal  is  informalh'  opened The  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Glove  &  Shoe  Companies  of  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  em- 
ploying 1,400  hands,  close  because  of  dull  business. 

August  4. — The  failure  of  Moore  Brothers,  promoters  of 
the  Diamond  Match  and  New  York  Biscuit  Companies, 
with  liabilities  placed  at  .*8, 000, 000,  causes  the  closing  of 
the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 

August  6. — The  closing  down  of  the  Johnson  Steel 
Works  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  throws  800  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

CASUALTIES. 

Jul3''21. — A  cloudburst  and  flood  in  Franklin  County, 
Kentucky,  cause  the  loss  of  nine  lives. 

July  23. — The  German  gunboat  litis  is  sunk  in  the  Tel- 
low  Sea,  off  the  Chinese  coast  ;  75  officers  and  men  are 
lost. 

July  25. — Fiftj'  persons  are  killed  or  injured  in  a  rail- 
way collison  at  Delhi,  India In  Colorado,  many  lives 

are  lost  in  cloudbursts. 

July  26. — In  a  tidal  wave  off  the  coast  of  Hai-Chau, 
China,  4,000  persons  perish  and  much  property  is  de- 
stroyed. 

July  27.— Fire  in  a  Belfast  shipyard  causes  damage 
estimated  at  5^1,250,000. 

July  30.— A  collision  between  an  express  train  and  an 
exciirsion  train  at  a  railway  crossing  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  kills  44  persons  and  seriously  injures  43  others. 

August  4.— Forty  miners  are  buried  alive  as  the  result 
of  a  firedamp  explosion  in  Neath,  Wales. 

August  8-14.— There  are  hundreds  of  deaths  and  pros- 
trations resulting  from  the  intense  heat  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES   OF    THE    MONTH. 

July  20.— The  trial  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates 
is  opened  in  London Further  massacres  in  Crete. 

July  21.— A  monument  is  unveiled  near  the  grave  of 
John  Brown  at  North.  Elba,  N.  Y. 

July  22.— Celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. . .  Marriage  of  Princess 
Maud  of  Wales  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

July  23.— Several  advocates  of  the  single  tax  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  ai-e  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  obstruct 
ing  the  highways. 

July  25.— The  British  troops  near  Bulawayo,  South 
Africa,  meet  with  a  reverse. 

July  2(>.— International  peace  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park,  London Priiut>  Maximilian  of  Saxony  is  or- 
dained a  prit»st. 

July    27.— The    International  S»»cialist    Workers'  Ci»n- 

gress  opens  in  Loiulon Profes.st»r  Androe's  UilkKm  is 

reported  filled  and  r»  iidy  to  start  on   its  prv>iH»Ked  jHilar 
voyage. 

July  28.— Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  in  the  Ti*an.«i- 
vaal  raid  are  found  guilty  in  th»»  British  High  Court  v»f 
Justic»s  and  sentence«l  to  imprisounu<iit. 

August  7.— The  .S7.  /.oni.v  of  the  American  Line  makes 
the  passage  from  Southampton  to  Saiuly  Hook  in  (I 
days,  2  htnirs  and  s  minuten. 

August  \>.-  I>uriug   tile  (•hn-^tlau   AlliuuctMHiKveuttoh 
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at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  the  sum  of  $101,500  is  given  and 
subscribed  for  missionary  work  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

August  12. — The  assassin  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  is 
hanged  in  Teheran. 

August  13.— Dr.  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  arrives 
at  Vordoe,  one  of  the  islands  of  Norway,  and  reports 
having  reached  86  degrees  and  14  minutes  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

August  li. — The  steamship  St.  Paul  of  the  American 
Line  crosses  from  Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook  in  6  days 
and  31  minutes,  making  a  new  record. 

OBITUARY. 

July  20.— Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  78 Charles  Dick- 
ens, son  of  the  novelist,  59 Thomas  G.  Weir,  M.D.,  84. 

July  21. — Joseph  Wes- 
ley Harper,  publisher, 

66 Mrs.     Josephine 

Hoey,    actress,     73 

Dr.  Edward  Gutmann, 
art  collector,  of  New 
York  City,  68. 

July  22. — Gen.  George 
Wallace  Jones,  first 
United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  served 
in  Congress  with  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  Franklin 
Pierce,  92. 

July  23.— Senator 
Seraphin  Eugene  Spul- 
ler,  former  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and 
Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  France,  60. . .  Adolph  Ebeling,  German  author, 

69 Mary  Dickens,   daughter  of  the   novelist,   58 

Allen  Pnngle,  leading  beekeeper  of  Ontario. 

July  24.— Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholm  Parker, 
sixth  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  85. 

July  27.— William  Henry  Smith,  lately  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas 

Coomans,  the  Belgian  publicist,  83. 
July  28.— Dr.  James  A.  S.  Grant  (Grant  Bey),  56. 

July  29.— Robert  fiarrett,  former  president  of  the 
Baltimore  «&  Ohio  Railroad,   49. . .  .Ex-Congressman  Har- 

riH^m    H.  Whffler  of  Michigan Gen.  Raleigh  Colston 

of  the  (Confederate  sorvice,  71. 

July  31.— Judge  George  M.  Carpenter  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict (>)urt  for  Rhrule  Inland. 

August  1.— Mason  P.  Mills,  a  prominent  Iowa  lawyer, 
53. 

August  3.— Sir  William  Rolicrt  firovc,  th«'  British 
phy.Hifist,  85, 

August  4,— John  Duan*-   Park,  fornicr  Chif.'"  Justice  of 

f;«/nTi<-cticut,  77 Prof.  Dajii«l   li.  Ilagar,  a  well-known 

Maswichusetts  educator,  76. 

AnguHt  5.— Ex-Governor  George  T.   Anthony  of  Kan- 
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August  6.— Judge  Samuel  Shellabarger  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  78. 

August  8. — Dean  Charles  H.  Gardner  of  the  Trinity 

Cathedral  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Omaha,   Neb.,  46 

Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter,  for  25  years  head  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Art  "School,  New  York  City,  60 Ex-Congress- 
man Calvin  C.  Chaffee  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  85 Judge 

Alfred  Delavan  Thomas  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  58. 

August  9. — Judge  Alon/o  J.  Edgerton  of  South  Da- 
kota  Ex- Justice  William  J.  Gilmore  of  Ohio,  73 

The  Earl  of  J  limerick,  56. 

August  10. —Baroness  Tennyson,  widow  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureate. 

August  11.— Herr  Otto  Lilienthal,  builder  of  flying 
machines,  46. 

August  12. — Prof.  Hubert  Anson  Newton  of  Yale,  66. 
Patrick  C.  Keely,  the  pioneer  Roman  Catholic  archi- 
tect of  America,  80. 

August  13.— Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  66 

August  14. — Olin  Levi  Warner,  American  sculptor,  52. 
Prof.  Albert  Nelson  Prentiss  of  Cornell,  60. 

August  17.— Mary  Abigail  Dodge  ("  Gail  Hamilton  "), 
American  author,  66. 

August  18.— Frederick  William  Nicholls  Crouch,  com- 
poser of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  88. 
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Comp()H(!r  of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen.'" 
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THE  SAME  OLD  BEAST. -Fr.)m  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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IF  THE  DOLLAR  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  HOW  ABOUT  THE  BOOTS  ?— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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Oimlidate  Watson's  i>lea  of  a  "  goo;!  thing  "  with  the  West 
as  a  backer. 

From  the  Times-Herald  (Chicago). 


Mr.  Bkyan  :  "I  am  sorry  I  hitched  iip  that  steer. 
From  the  Times-IRrald  (Chicago). 


K.\STVVAIll>    llo  ! 
Fi-om  tlin  lliiiihl  (Now  York). 
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VsKT\\\.^  J>* 


THE   ASSASSIN. 


From  Judge  (New  York). 


THE  IDOLATEKS. 


From  Judge  (New  York). 
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THE   FREE   SILVER  MOUSE. 

SiLVERiTE:  "Dad  blow  my  whiskers,  if  it  don't  skeer  the 
life  out  of  her/'' 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 
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THE   NATIONAL   FLOWER. 

Which  Shall  It  Be,   Golden  Rod  or  Daisy? 
From  the   Times-Herald  (Chicago). 


MAKING   IT   HARD   FOR   THE   BOY   EQUESTRIAN. 

From  the  Press  (New  York). 


Hanna  :   "TT<>  r)i<liit  Know  HJH  BuHincH.s.'" 
From    flu;   .lounial   (N<!W   Yoik). 
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NO    PLUTOCRATIC    PLAID    FOR    UNCLE   SAM. 
From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


Hl'ol'      lllll'IK   ! 

Kn>m    tlin    Hiiiilil  (N»nv    York). 
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THE    DEMOCRATIC    '' WHAT-IS-IT." 

Bit  VAN  :  '•  How  can  I  ride  the  coufounded  thing,  anyway 
From  Judge  (New  York). 


AS  THE   BOY   ORATOR  WOULD   HAVE   IT. 
From  the  Press  (New  York). 


C'VAV    fX    "THK   HANDH   OK    FfTH    KriIKM)H,"   .TONES    AND   (iOllMAN. 
From  tho  Tetef/ram  (N<mv  Yoi  k  ). 


TIITC   MAN   WHO    I'l'IJ.K   TIIK   STIIINO    -THE    MINK   OWNKIl. 
From  tlio  I'n-sH  (New  Vorlv ). 
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A    NEW    YORK    SERENADE. 

Messrs.  Cleveland,  Whitney  and  Hill 
TO  Mf{.  Hanna  :  "  We  love  you  better  than  you 
know.*" 

From  i]iQ  Journal  (Xew  York). 


THE   THREE   VICE-PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATES 


AND   WHAT  THEY   REPRESENT. 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 


THE  Vice-President  is  an  officer  unique  in  his 
character  and  functions,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  in  his  want  of  functions  while  he  remains 
Vice-President,  and  in  his  possibility  of  at  any 
moment  ceasing  to  be  a  functionless  official  and 
becoming  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  There  is  no 
corresponding  position  in  any  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  the  nearest  analogue  is  the  heir 
apparent  in  a  monarchy.  !N  either  th  e  French  Presi- 
dent nor  the  British  Prime  Minister  has  a  substitute, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  take  his  place,  but  exercis- 
ing scarcely  any  authority  until  his  place  is  taken. 
The  history  of  such  an  office  is  interesting,  and  the 
personality  of  the  incumbeat  for  the  time  being 
may  at  any  moment  become  of  vast  importance. 

The  founders  of  our  government — the  men  who 
did  far  more  than  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  they  put  forth  the  national  constitu 
tion — in  many  respects  builded  very  wisely  of  set 
purpose.  In  some  cases  they  built  wiser  than  they 
knew.  In  yet  other  instances  they  failed  entirely  to 
achieve  objects  for  which  they  had  endeavored  to 
provide  by  a  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  govern- 
mental arrangement.  They  distrusted  what  would 
now  be  called  pure  democracy,  and  they  dreaded 
what  we  would  now  call  party  government. 

Their  distrust  of  Democracy  induced  them  to  con- 
struct the  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  a 
President,  the  original  idea  being  that  the  people 
should  elect  their  best  and  wisest  men  who  in  turn 
should,  untrammeled  by  outside  i)ressure,  elect  a 
jjresident.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  functions  of  the 
electorate  have  now  by  time  and  custom  become  of 
little  more  imi)ortance  than  those  of  so  many  letter 
carriers.  They  deliver  the  electoral  votes  of  their 
states  just  as  a  letter  carrier  delivers  his  mail. 
But  in  the  i>residential  contest  this  year  it  may  })e 
we  shall  see  a  partial  return  of  the  ideals  of  the  men 
of  1789 ;  for  some  of  the  ele(;torH  on  the  Bryan-Sewall- 
Watson  ticket  may  exercise  a  choice  between  the 
vice-fjresidential  candidates. 

Thf;  distrust  felt  by  the  fonndf^rs  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  party  government  took  shape  in  th(!  sch(!iiio 
to  provide  tliat  the  majority  X'^xty  should  have  the 
foremost  jjlace,  and  the  minority  party  the  sectoud 
place,  in  thfj  national  executive.  TIk;  man  who 
received  the  gr(jat(5st  num})er  of  electoral  votf;« 
was  made.  President,  and  tlie  man  who  re- 
ceived thf;  ser.ond  greatest  nnmluir  was  made;  Vi(r(;- 
Prexident,  on  a  theory  somewhat  akin  to  that  ]»y 
which  cert.ain  reformers  hope  to  revolutionize  our 


HON.    (JARKKT    A.    IIOIIAIM. 

From  his  latest  pliotograpli,  by  Davis  &  Sauford,  New  York. 

system  of  voting  at  the  present  day.  In  the  early 
days  under  the  present  constitution  this  system  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Washington  for  President 
and  of  his  antitype  J(iff(5rson  as  Vice-President,  the 
combination  being  about  as  iiK^ongruous  as  if  we 
should  now  see  McKinley  Pr(!sident  and  either 
Bryan  or  WatH{m  Vic<'  Pr<5sident.  Even  in  theory 
such  an  arrangement  is  very  bad.  because  under  it 
th(i  Vice;  Pr(!sid(mt  might  n^adily  be,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was.  a  man  utttn-ly  ()i)pos(!d  to  all  the  prin- 
ciyHes  to  which  th(5  President  was  devoted,  so  that 
th(!  arrang((m(ait  ]>v<)v\<\(h}  in  th(i  ev(nir  of  the  death 
of  i]\()  l*r((HideTJt,  not  for  a  siicccission,  T)ut  for  n  revo- 
lution. TIm;  system  was  v(5ry  soon  (irf)])ped,  and 
eacth  party  nominat(Ml  its  own  (candidates  for  both 
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positions.  But  it  was  many  years  before  all  the 
members  of  the  electoral  college  of  one  party  felt 
obliged  to  cast  the  same  votes  for  both  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  consequently  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  scrambling  and  shifting  in  taking  the  vote. 
When,  however,  the  parties  had  crystallized  into 
Democratic  and  Whig,  a  score  of  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  Federalists,  the  system  of 
party  voting  also  crystallized.  Each  party  then  as 
a  rule  nominated  one  man  for  President  and  one  for 
Vice  President,  these  being  voted  for  throughout  the 
nation.  This  system  in  turn  speedily  produced 
strange  results,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
There  are  and  must  be  in  every  party  factions.  The 
victorious  faction  may  crush  out  and  destroy  the 
others,  or  it  may  try  to  propitiate  at  least  its  most 
formidable  rival.  In  consequence  the  custom  grew 
of  offering  the  vice-presidency  as  a  consolation 
prize,  to  be  given  in  many  cases  to  the  very  men 
who  were  most  bitterlj-  opposed  to  the  nomination 
of  the  successful  candidate  for  President.  Some- 
times this  consolation  prize  was  awarded  for  geo- 
graphical reasons,  sometimes  to  bring  into  the  party 
men  who  on  x>oints  of  principle  might  split  away  be- 
cause of  the  principles  of  the  presidential  candidate 
himself,  and  at  other  times  it  was  awarded  for 
merely  factional  reasons  to  some  faction  which  did 
not  differ  in  the  least  from  the  dominant  faction  in 
matters  of  principle,  but  had  very  decided  views  on 
the  question  of  offices. 

The  presidency  being  all  important,  and  the  vice- 
presidency  of  comparatively  little  note,  the  entire 
strength  of  the  contending  factions  is  spent  in  the 
conflict  over  the  first,  and  very  often  a  man  who  is 
most  anxious  to  take  the  first  place  will  not  take  the 
second,  preferring  some  other  political  position.  It 
has  thus  frequently  hax^pened  that  the  two  candi- 
dates have  been  totally  dissimilar  in  character  and 
even  in  party  princii)le,  though  both  running  on  the 
same  ticket.  Very  odd  results  have  followed  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  evils  sometimes 
springing  from  this  system  is  afforded  by  what  be- 
fel  the  Whigs  aft(n"  the  election  and  death  of  the 
elder  Harrison.  Translated  into  the  terms  of  the 
politics  of  continental  Europe  of  to  day,  Harrison's 
adherents  represented  a  union  between  the  right 
and  the  extreme  left  against  the  centre.  That  is. 
the  regular  Whigs  who  formed  the  bulk  of  his  sup- 
porters were  supplemented  by  a  small  body  of  ex- 
tremists who  in  their  political  ])rinci])les  were  even 
more  ali«!n  to  the  Whigs  tlian  were  the  bulk  of  the 
reguliir  Democrats,  but  who  themselves  hated  these 
regular  Democrats  with  the  peculiar  ferocity  so 
often  felt  by  the  (extremists  for  the  man  who  goc^s  far, 
}»ut  not  quite  far  enough.  In  conseciuence  the  Presi- 
ihmt  r(!i)r(!S<aited  Whig  ])rinci])les,  tin*  Vico-Presi- 
dent  r(»preHeni(»d  a  rather  extmnio  t'orm  oC  tiie  very 
principhiH  to  whicli  the  WbiL(s  were  most  oppoHod. 
Tim  result  wjjH  that  when  Harrison  died  th(<  imthI 
deiicv  fell  into  the  hands  of  a   man    who   had    but    a 


corj)orars  guard  of  supporters  in  the  nation,  and 
who  proceeded  to  oi)pose  all  the  measures  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  those  who  elected  him. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  Johnson  was  put  on 
the  ticket  largely  for  geographical  reasons,  and  on 
the  death  of  Lincoln  he  tried  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  the  party  which  had  jnit  him  in  office.  An  in- 
stance of  an  entirely  different  kind  is  afforded  by 
Garfield  and  Arthur,  The  differences  between  these 
two  party  leaders  were  mainly  merely  factional. 
Each  stood  squarely  on  the  platform  of  the  party, 
and  all  the  principles  advocated  by  one  were  advo- 
cated by  the  other ;  yet  the  death  of  Garfield  meant 
a  complete  overturn  in  the  personnel  of  the  upper 


Drawn  from  life  for  the  Journal  by  Davenport,  the  caricaturist. 
HON.    ARTHUR   SEWALL. 

Republican  officials,  because  Arthur  had  been 
nominated  expressly  to  placate  the  group  of  party 
leaders  who  most  objected  to  the  nomination  of 
Garfield.  Arthur  made  a  very  good  President,  but 
the  bitterness  caused  by  his  succession  to  power 
nearly  tore  the  party  in  twain.  It  will  be  noted  that 
most  of  these  evils  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Vice- 
President  under  ordinary  circumstanct's  pt>sssesseb 
so  little  real  power.  He  presides  over  the  Senate 
and  he  has  in  Washington  a  position  of  marked 
social  imjiortance,  but  his  political  weight  as  Vice- 
President  is  almost  nil.  There  is  always  a  chance 
that  he  may  become  Presidt^nt.  As  this  is  only  a 
chance  it  seems  ([uitt*  ini])ossible  to  pt»rsuade  iH>liti- 
cians  to  give  it  proper  wt«ight.  This  certainly  diH»f» 
not  H(»em  right.  The  Vit't^-President  should  so  far 
as  possible  repn>sent  the  sanu^  views  and  principlt^n 
which  l»av»'  securt^l  the  nominatiiui  ami  i*lt»<-tit»n  i»f 
the  Presidt<nt,  and  he  should  ho  a  man  stamling  wt*U 
in  the  councils  of  the  party,  trustetl  by  l»is  feiK»w 
party  leaders,  and  tvble  in  the  event  of  any  Hcciilt^ut 
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to  his  chief  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  latter  just 
where  it  was  left.  The  Republican  party  has  this 
year  nominated  such  a  man  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hobart.  But  nominations  of  this  kind  have  by  no 
means  been  always  the  rule  of  recent  years.  No 
change  of  parties,  for  instance,  could  well  produce  a 
greater  revolution  in  policy  than  would  have  been 
produced  at  almost  any  time  during  the  last  three 
years  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  died  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  succeeded  him. 

One  sure  way  to  secure  this  desired  result  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Vice- 
President.  He  should  always  be  a  man  who  would 
be  consulted  by  the  President  on  every  great  party 
question.  It  would  be  very  well  if  he  were  given 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  might  be  well  if  in  addition 
to  his  vote  in  the  Senate  in  the  event  of  a  tie  he  should 
be  given  a  vote,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  perchance 
on  occasions  a  voice  in  the  debates.  A  man  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hobart  is  sure  to  make  his  weight 
felt  in  a7i  administration,  but  the  power  of  thus 
exercising  influence  should  be  made  official  rather 
than  personal. 

The  i^resent  contest  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Vice-President  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be  nominated,  and  to  study  this  it  is 
necessary  to  study  not  only  the  way  in  which  the 
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From  a  recent  photograph. 

different  candidates  were  nominated,  but  at  least 
in  outline  the  characters  of  the  candidates  them- 
selves. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  indeed  for  the 
first  time  since  parties  have  fairly  crystallized  along 
tlieir  present  lines,  there  are  three  parties  running, 
two  of  whi(;h  support  the  same  presidential  candi- 
date but  different  candidates  for  the  vice- presi- 
dency. Each  one  of  these  parties  has  carried  several 
states  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Each 
party  has  a  right  to  count  upon  a  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  as  its  own.  Closely  though  the  Democrats 
and  Populists  hav(i  now  approximated  in  their  prin- 
ciples as  enunciated  in  the  x>hitforms  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  they  yet  do  differ  on  certain  points,  and 
neither  would  have  any  (-hancje  of  beating  the  Re- 
publicans without  the  help  of  the  other.  The  result 
has  been  a  coalition,  yet  each  party  to  the  coalition 
lias  retained  enough  of  its  jealous  individuality  to 
make  it  refuse  to  accept  the  candidate  of  the  other 
for  the  second  x)osition  on  the  ticket. 

Tlie  R(;])u})lican  party  stands  on  a  noriri;il  and 
healthy  party  footing.  It  has  enunciatcid  a  d(;finito 
set  of  pi-incnphis  entirely  in  accord  witli  its  past 
actions.  It  h;i,s  noTriiTr,it(»d  on  tliis  ])latronn  a  l*r(isi- 
dent  and  Vico-Presidont,  both  of  whom  are  tliorough- 
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going  believers  in  all  the  party  principles  set  forth 
in  the  platform  upon  which  they  stand.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  believes  in  sound  finance,  —that  is,  in  a  cur- 
rency based  upon  gold  and  as  good  as  gold.  So  does 
Mr.  Hobart.  Mr.  McKinley 
believes  in  a  protective  tariff. 
So  does  Mr.  Hobart.  Mr. 
McKinley  believes  in  the  only 
method  of  preserving  orderly 
liberty,— that  is,  in  seeing 
that  the  laws  are  enforced  at 
whatever  cost.  So  does  Mr. 
Hobart.  In  short.  Mr.  Hobart 
stands  for  precisely  the  same 
principles  that  are  rejire- 
sented  by  Mr.  McKinley.  He 
is  a  man  of  weight  in  the 
community,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  both  in  busi- 
ness and  in  politics.  He  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  and  he  will  be  a 
power  if  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency.  All  the  elements 
which  have  rallied  behind 
Mr.  McKinley  are  just  as 
heartily  behind  Mr.  Hobart. 
The  two  represent  the  same 
forces,  and  they  stand  for  a 
party  with  a  coherent  organ- 
ization and  a  definite  purpose, 

to  the  carrying  out  of  which  they  are  equally  pledged. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  imi:)ortance  to  the 
nation  that  the  next  Vice-President  should  stand 
for  some  settled  policy.  It  is  an  unhealthy  thing  to 
have  the  Vice  President  and  President  represented 
by  principles  so  far  apart  that  the  succession  of  one 
to  the  place  of  the  other  means  a  change  as  radical 


of  the  party  that  had  won  the  victory  felt  that  it  had 
bpcn  treated  with  scandalous  treachery,  for  Tyler 
grew  to  be  as  repulsive  to  the  Whigs  as  Polk  him- 
self, and  the  Republicans  could  scarcely  have  hated 


Mit.  wathon'h  iiomk. 

aH  any  ])osHibl«'  party  overturn.     The  straining  and 
di.Mlocation  of    our    goveriuiK'iital   institutions  was 
v«irygr<'at  when  Tyler  Hucceeded  Harrison  atid  .lolm 
Kot)  hiuh;(mm1(;(1    Lincoln.     In  ti^ich  ciisu  the  niujotity 


MR.    WATSON   IN   HIS   EDITORIAL   ROOM 

Seymour  more  than  they  hated  Johnson.  The  Vice- 
President  has  a  threefold  relation.  First  to  the 
administration  ;  next  as  presiding  officer  in  the 
Senate,  where  he  should  be  a  man  of  dignity  and 
force ;  and  third  in  his  social  position,  for  socially 
lie  ranks  second  to  the  President  alone.  Mr.  Morton 
was  in  every  way  an  admirable  Vice-President  under 
General  Harrison,  and  had  he  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dential chair  there  would  have  been  no  break  in  the 
great  ])olicies  which  were  being  pushed  forward  by 
the  administration.  But  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
two  incumbencies  Messrs.  Hendricks  and  Stevenson 
have  re])resented,  not  merely  liostile  factions,  but 
princii)les  and  interests  from  which  he  was  sundered 
by  a  gulf  quite  as  great  as  that  which  divided  him 
from  his  normal  ])arty  foes.  Mr.  Sewall  would  make 
a  colorless  Vice-President,  and  were  he  at  any  time 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  White  House  wi>uld 
travel  IVIr.  Bryan's  ])ath  only  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance and  under  duress.  Mr.  Watson  would  Ik*  h 
more  startling,  more  attractive,  and  nu>re  dangenm^ 
figure,  for  if  ht*  got  the  chance  ht»  Wi»uld  lash  the 
nation  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  while  liryan  wouKl 
be  content  with  the  torture  of  ordinary  thiuigs. 

finally.  Mr.  Hobart  wouhl  typify  as  strongly  as 
Mr.  McKinlt<y  hiinst»lf  what  was  l>t»st  in  tht*  Kepub 
lican  party  aiul  in  tho  nation,  ami  wouKl  stuiul  Ui« 
onr  of  tin*  known  I'hanipions  of  his  party  on  the 
\»*ry  tpu'stions  at  issue  in  thi»  pr»>.s«Mit  oUn'tion  He 
!  1  V,  man   wluwe  advice  wouUl  l>e  souKht  by  all  \vhi> 
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are  prominent  in  the  administration.  In  short,  he 
would  be  the  kind  of  man  whom  the  electors  are 
certain  to  choose  as  Vice-President  if  they  exercise 
their  choice  rationally. 

The  men  who  left  the  Republican  party  because 
of  the  nomination  of  McKinley  would  have  left  it 
just  as  quickly  if  Hobart  had  been  nominated.  They 
do  not  believe  in  sound  finance,  and  though  many 
of  the  bolters  object  to  anarchy  and  favor  protection, 
they  feel  that  in  this  crisis  their  personal  desires 
must  be  repressed  and  tliat  they  are  conscientiously 
bound  to  sux)port  the  depreciated  dollar  even  at  the 
cost  of  incidentally  sui)porting  the  principles  of  a 
low  tariff  and  the  doctrine  that  a  mob  should  be 
allowed  to  do  what  it  likes  with  immunity.  There 
are  many  advocates  of  clipped  or  dei)reciated  money 
who  are  rather  sorry  to  see  the  demand  for  such 
currency  coupled  with  a  demand  for  more  lawless- 
ness and  an  abandonment  by  the  government  of  the 
police  functions  whicli  are  the  essential  attriljutes 
of  civilization;  but  they  liave  overcome  their  reluc- 
tance, feeling  that  on  the  whole  it  is  more  inii)ortant 
that  the  money  of  the  nation  should  be  unsound  tiian 
that  its  law  should  be  f)})eyed.  Pfjople  who  U'v\  this 
way  arf;  just  as  much  r)j>posed  to  Mr.  Hobart  as  to 
Mr.  .Mf-Kinh-y.  Tlujy  object  to  the  i)latform  upon 
whicli  i\u',  two  men  stand,  and  they  o})jec,t  as  much 
to  the  character  of  one  man  as  to  tin;  (;haract(!r  of 
the  other.  Thf^y  are  repelled  by  McKinley's  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  sound  mrmey,  and  find  nothing  to 
propitiate  thein  in  Hoburt's  unconi])ro)niHirigly  hon- 
e»t  attitude  on  the  Hame  (iuestion.  There  is  nf)  reason 


whatever  why  any  voter  who  would  wish  to  vote 
against  the  one  should  favor  the  other,  or  vice  versa. 
When  we  cross  the  political  line  all  this  is  changed. 
On  the  leading  issue  of  the  campaign  the  entire 
triangle  of  candidates  are  a  unit.  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
nominee  for  the  i)residency,  and  Messrs.  Sewall  and 
Watson,  the  nominees  for  the  vice  presidency,  are 
almost  equally  devoted  adherents  of  the  light  weight 
dollar  and  of  a  currency  which  shall  not  force  a  man 
to  repay  what  he  has  borrowed,  and  shall  punish  the 
wrong  headed  laborer,  who  expects  to  be  paid  his 
wages  in  money  worth  something,  as  heavily  as  the 
business  man  or  farmer  who  is  so  immoral  as  to  wish 
to  pay  his  debts.  All  three  are  believers  in  that 
old-world  school  of  finance  which  appears  under  such 
protean  changes  of  policy,  always  desiring  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium,  but  differing  as 
to  the  means,  which  in  one  age  takes  the  form  of 
putting  base  metal  in  with  the  good,  or  of  clipping 
the  good,  and  in  another  assumes  the  guise  of  fiat 
money,  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  On  this  cur- 
rency question  they  are  substantially  alike,  agreeing 
(as  one  of  their  adherents  picturesquely  put  it,  in 
arguing  in  favor  of  that  form  of  abundant  currency 
which  has  as  its  highest  exponent  the  money  of  the 
late  Confederacy)  that  "  the  money  which  was  good 
enough  for  the  soldiers  of  Washington  is  good  enough 
for  us."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  soldiers  of  Wash- 
ington were  not  at  all  gratef  al  for  the  money  which 
the  loud-mouthed  predecessors  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
kind  then  thought  "  good  enough  "  for  them.  The 
money  with  which  the  veterans  of  Washington  were 
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paid  was  worth  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  as  yet 
neither  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Sewall  nor  Mr.  Watson  has 
advocated  a  two  cent  copper  dollar.  Still  they  are 
striving  toward  this  ideal,  and  in  their  advocacy  of 
the  50  cent  dollar  they  are  one. 

But  beyond  this  they  begin  to  differ.  Mr.  Sewall 
distinctly  sags  behind  the  leader  of  the  spike  team. 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  still  more  distinctly  behind  his  rival, 
or  running  mate,  or  whatever  one  may  choose  to 
call  him,  the  Hon.  Tom  Watson.  There  is  far  more 
regard  for  the  essential  fitness  of  things  in  a  ticket 
which  contains  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Watson  than  one 
which  contains  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Sewall.  Mr. 
Watson  is  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryan's  type,  only  a  little 
more  so.  But  Mr.  Sewall  is  of  a  different  type,  and 
possesses  many  attributes  which 
must  make  association  with  him 
exceedingly  painful,  not  merely 
to  Mr.  Watson,  but  to  Mr.  Bryan 
himself.  He  is  a  well-to-do  man. 
Indeed  in  many  communities  he 
would  be  called  a  rich  man.  He 
is  a  banker,  a  railroad  man,  a  ship- 
builder, and  has  been  successful 
in  business.  Now  if  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Watson  really  stand  for 
any  principle  it  is  hostility  to  this 
kind  of  success.  Thrift,  industry 
and  business  energy  are  qualities 
which  are  quite  incompatible  witli 
true  Populistic  feeling.  Payment 
of  debts,  like  the  suppression  of 
riots,  is  abhorrent  to  the  Populistic 
mind.  Such  conduct  strikes  the 
Populist  as  immoral.  Mr.  Bryan 
made  his  appearance  in  Congress 
with  two  colleagues  elected  on 
the  same  ticket,  one  of  whom 
stated  to  the  present  writer  that 
no  honest  man  ever  earned  $5,000 
a  year;  that  whoever  got  that 
amount  stole  it.  Mr.  Sewall  has 
earned  many  times  §5.000  a  year. 
He  is  a  prosperous  capitalist. 
Populism  never  x)rospers  save 
where  men  are  unprosperous,  and 
your  true  Populist  is  esi)ecially  intolerant  of  business 
success.  If  a  man  is  a  successful  business  man  he 
at  once  calls  him  a  plutocrat. 

He  makes  only  one  exception.  A  miner  or  specu- 
lator in  mines  may  be  many  times  a  millionairt^  and 
yet  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  Populist  party. 
The  Populist  has  ineradicably  fixed  in  his  mind 
the  belitjf  that  silver  is  a  clieap  metal  and  that  sil- 
ver money  is,  while  not  fiat  money,  still  a  long 
step  toward  it.  Silver  is  coinuu-ted  in  his  mind 
with  scaling  down  debts,  the  partial  rejjudiation  of 
obligations,  and  other  measurj^s  aimed  at  those 
odious  nioneycMl  tyrants  who  lend  monoy  to  piusons 
who  insist  upon  borrowing,  or  who  have  put  tlieir 
ill-Kott<'n  gains  in  savings  banks  anil  kindrod  wickrd 
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institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  vice  of 
thrift.  These  pleasurable  associations  quite  out- 
weigh, with  the  Populist,  the  fact  that  the  silver 
man  himself  is  rich.  He  is  even  for  the  moment 
blind  to  the  further  fact  that  these  pro  silver  men, 
"  like  Senator  Stewart,  Governor  Altgeld  and  their 
compeers,  strenuously  insist  that  the  obligations  to 
themselves  shall  be  liquidated  in  gold ;  indeed  this 
particular  idiosyncracy  of  the  silver  leaders  is  not 
much  frowTied  upon  by  the  bulk  of  the  Populists, 
because  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  savoring  strongly 
of  "doing  "  one's  creditors.  Not  even  the  fact  that 
rich  silver  mine  owners  may  have  earned  their 
money  honestly  can  outweigh  the  other  fact  that 
they  champion  a  species  of  currency  which  will 
make  most  thrifty  and  honest 
men  poorer,  in  the  minds  of  the 
truly  logical  Populist. 

But  Mr.  Sewall  has  no  fictitious 
advantage  in  the  way  of  owing 
his  wealth  to  silver.  He  has  made 
his  money  precisely  as  the  most 
loathed  reprobate  of  Wall  Street 
— or  of  New  York,  which  the 
average  Populist  regards  as  syn- 
onymous with  Wall  Street — has 
made  his.  The  average  Populist 
does  not  draw  fine  distinctions. 
There  are  in  New  York,  as  in 
other  great  cities,  scoundrels  of 
great  wealth  who  have  made  their 
money  by  means  skillfully  calcu- 
lated to  come  just  outside  the  line 
of  criminality.  There  are  other 
men  who  have  made  their  money 
exactly  as  the  successful  miner  or 
farmer  makes  his, — that  is.  b}'  the 
exercise  of  shrewdness,  business 
daring,  energy  and  thrift.  But 
the  Populist  draws  no  line  of  di- 
vision between  these  two  classes. 
They  have  made  money,  and 
that  is  enough.  One  may  liaN'e 
built  railroads  and  the  other 
have  wrecked  them,  but  they  are 
both  railroad  men  in  his  e\es, 
and  that  is  all.  One  may  have  swindled  his  creditors, 
and  the  otlier  built  up  a  bank  which  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  all  who  have  had  dealings 
with  it,  but  to  the  Populist  they  are  both  gold  bugs, 
and  as  such  noxious.  Mr.  Sewall  is  tht»  type  of  man 
tht^  contemplation  of  which  usually  throws  a  Populist 
orator  into  .spasms.  But  it  happens  tliat  he  believes 
in  free  silvt^r,  just  as  otht»r  \ery  respectable  men 
believe  in  s]»irit  rapping,  or  tlu>  faith  cure,  or  IJud 
diiism,  or  pilgrimages  t»)  Lounlt>s.  or  the  fiH>t  «.»f  a 
graveyard  rabbit.  TluTtwin^  very  able  men  ami  very 
lovely  women  who  belit»ve  in  each  or  all  of  these. 
and  tliere  art*  a  much  larger  number  who  believt*  in 
free  silver.  Had  they  livtMl  in  the  tlays  of  S|kU'tM 
tht<v    would    have   brlie\  ed   in   fr»>tH  iron,    iron  c\>in 
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being  at  that  time  the  cheapest  circulating  medium, 
the  adoption  of  which  would  give  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency.  But  they  have  been  dragged 
on  by  the  slow  procession  of  the  centuries,  and  now 
they  only  believe  in  free  silver.  It  is  a  belief  which 
is  compatible  with  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  even 
occasionally  with  very  good  capacities  as  a  public 
servant.  Mr.  Sewall  doubtless  stands  as  one  of 
these  men.  He  can  hardly  be  happy,  planted  firmly 
as  he  is,  on  the  Chicago  platform.  In  the  minds  of 
most  thrifty,  hard-working  men,  who  are  given  to 
thinking  at  all  about  public  questions,  the  free  silver 
plank  is  very  far  from  being  the  most  rotten  of  the 
many  rotten  planks  put  together  with  such  perverted 
skill  by  the  Chicago  architects.  A  platform  which 
declares  in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited  rioting  and 
which  has  the  same  strenuous  objection  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  by  the  general  government 
that  is  felt  in  the  circles  presided  overbyHerr  Most, 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  all  the  people  whose  pictures 
appear  in  the  detective  bureaus  of  our  great  cities, 
cannot  appeal  to  persons  who  have  gone  beyond  the 
unpolished-stone  period  of  civilization. 

The  men  who  object  to  what  they  style  "  govern- 
ment by  injunction  "  are,  as  regards  the  essential 
principles  of  government,  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
their  remote  skin-clad  ancestors  who  lived  in  caves, 
fought  one  another  with  stone-headed  axes,  and  ate 
the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinocerous.  They  are 
interesting  as  representing  a  geological  survival, 
but  they  are  dangerous  whenever  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  their  making  the  principles  of  this  ages- 
buried  past  living  factors  in  our  present  life.  They 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  men  of  good  minds  and 
sound  civic  morality.  It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  wish 
to  pay  one's  debts  in  coins  worth  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  but  it  is  a  much  less  nice  thing  to  wish  to 
plunge  one's  country  into  anarchy  by  providing  that 
the  law  shall  only  protect  the  lawless  and  frown 
scornfully  on  the  law-abiding.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  mushy  sentiment  in  the  world,  and  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  people  whose  minds  are 
weak  and  whose  emotions  are  str(mg  and  wlio  effer- 
vesce with  sympathy  toward  any  man  who  does 
wrong,  and  with  indignatirm  against  any  man  who 
chastises  the  criminal  for  having  d(me  wrong.  These 
emotionalists,  moreover,  are  always  reinforced  by 
that  large  body  of  men  who  thems(;lves  wish  to  do 
wrong,  and  who  are  not  sentimental  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  very  practical.  It  is  rarely  that  these 
two  classes  control  a  great  political  X)arty,  but  at 
Chicago  this  became  an  accomi)liHhed  fact. 

Furthermore,  the  Chicago  convention  attacked  the 
Supreme  Court.  Again  this  represents  a  sp(^cies  of 
atavism, — that  is.  of  recurrence  to  the  ways  of 
thought  of  remote  barbarian  ancestors.  Savages  do 
not  like  an  irido])en dent  and  npriglit  judiciary.  Tlusy 
want  the  judge  to  decide  their  way,  and  if  he  does 
not,  they  want  to  behead  him.  The  Poi)ulists  exi)e- 
rience  muf;h  the  same  ernotionH  when  they  rf!aliz(! 
that  the  judiciary  stands  between  them  and  i)lunder. 


Now  on  all  these  points  Mr.  Sewall  can  hardly 
feel  complete  symx)athy  with  his  temporary  allies. 
He  is  very  anxious  that  the  Populists  shall  vote  for 
him  for  Vice-President,  and  of  course  he  feels  a 
kindly  emotion  toward  those  who  do  intend  to  vote 
for  him.  He  would  doubtless  i)ardon  much  heresy 
of  political  belief  in  any  member  of  the  electoral 
college  who    feels  that    Sewall  is  his  friend,  not 
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Watson, —Codlin,  not  Short.  He  has,  of  course,  a 
vein  of  the  erratic  in  his  character,  or  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  in  such  company  at  all,  and  would 
have  noquality  that  would  recommend  him  to  them. 
But  on  the  whole  his  sympathies  must  lie  with  the 
man  who  saves  money  rather  than  with  the  man 
who  proposes  to  take  away  the  money  when  it  has 
been  saved,  and  with  the  policeman  who  arrests  a 
violent  criminal  rather  than  with  the  criminal.  Such 
sympathy  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Popu- 
list camp.  He  is  loud  in  his  iirofessions  of  belief  in 
the  remarkable  series  of  principles  for  which  he  is 
supposed  to  stand,  but  his  protestations  ring  rather 
hollow.  Th(5  average  supi)ort(^r  of  Bryan  doubtless 
intends  to  swallow  Sewall,  for  he  thinks  him  an 
unimportant  tail  to  the  Bryan  kite.  But,  though 
unini})ortant,  h(^  regards  him  with  a  slight  f(H)ling  of 
irritation,  as  being  at  the  best  a  rather  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  kite.  He  contributes  no 
ehiment  of  str(;ngth  to  the  Bryan  ticket,  for  other 
men  who  work  h;i,rd  and  wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  simply  regard  him  as  a  r(inegad(^  nnd  the 
}j  V(!rage  Pojjulist  or  P()])ulisti('  Dcnnocrat  does  not  like 
him,  and  accepts  him  Himi>ly  IxH-ause  ho  fears  not 
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doing  so  may  jeopardize  Bryan's  chances.  He  is  in 
tlie  uncomfortable  position  always  held  by  the  re- 
spectable theorist  who  gets  caught  in  a  revolutionary 
movement  and  has  to  wedge  nervously  up  into  the 
front  rank  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  not  troubled 
by  any  of  his  scruples,  and  who  really  do  think 
that  it  is  all  very  tine  and  glorious.  In  fact  Mr. 
Sewall  is  much  the  least  picturescjue  and  the  least 
aj)propriate  figure  on  the  platform  or  platforms 
upon  which  Mr.  Bryan  is  standing. 

Mr.  Watson,  whose  enemies  now  call  him  a 
Georgia  cracker,  is  in  reality  a  far  more  suitable 
companion  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  such  a  contest.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  if  virtue  always  received  its 
reward  Mr.  Watson  and  not  ]Mr.  Bryan  w^ould  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  In  the  language  of  mathe- 
maticians Mr.  Watson  merely  represents  Mr.  Bryan 
raised  several  powers.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Populist  as  compared  to  the  Democratic  jdatform. 
Mr.  Bryan  may  affect  to  believe  that  free  silver  does 
represent  the  ultimate  goal,  and  that  his  friends  do 
not  intend  to  go  further  in  the  direction  of  fiat  money. 
Mr.  Watson's  friends,  the  middle-of-the-road  Popu- 
lists, are  much  more  fearless  and  much  more  logical. 
They  are  willing  to  accei)t  silver  as  a  temporary 
makeshift,  but  they  want  a  currency  based  on  corn 
and  cotton  next,  and  ultimately  a  currency  based  on 
the  desires  of  the  people  who  issue  it.  The  states- 
manlike utterance  of  that  great  financier,  Mr. 
Bryan's  chief  rival  for  the  nomination  and  at  present 
his  foremost  supporter,  Mr.  Bland,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  "  wipe  out  the  national  debt  as  with  a 
sponge, ' '  meets  with  their  cordial  api)roval  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  they  object  to  the  qualification  before 
the  word  "  debt."  In  wiping  out  debts  they  do  no't 
wish  to  halt  merely  at  the  national  debt.  The 
Populists  indorsed  Bryan  as  the  best  they  could  get; 
"but  they  hated  Sewall  so  that  they  took  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  nominating  the  Vice  President  be- 
fore the  President  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  really 
acceptable  man  in  the  person  of  Watson. 

With  INIr.  Bryan  denunciation  of  the  gold  bug 
and  the  banker  is  largely  a  mere  form  of  intellectual 
entertainment ;  but  with  Mr.  Watson  it  represents 
an  almost  ferocious  conviction.  Some  one  has  said 
that  Mr.  Watson,  like  Mr.  Tillman,  is  an  embodied 
retribution  on  the  South  for  having  failed  to  educate 
the  cracker,  the  poor  white.  It  would  ill  beseem 
any  dweller  in  cities  of  the  Nortli,  ospecicilly  any 
dweller  in  tlie  city  of  Tammany,  to  reproach  the 
South  with  having  failed  to  educates  anybody.  But 
Mr.  Watson  is  certainly  an  awkward  man  for  a  com- 
munity to  develop.  He  is  infinitely  mort^  in  earnest 
than  is  Mr  Bryan.  ISIr.  Watson  belongs  to  that 
school  of  southern  Populists  who  honestly  l)elieve 
that  Ihe  respectable  and  commonplace  people  who 
own  haidfs,  railroads,  dry  goods  stor«'s,  factories,  and 
the  like,  ar(»  p<'rsons  witli  many  of  the  mental  and 
social  attributes  that  un]>leasantly  distinguished 
IfeliogJibiiliiM,  Nero,  ( 'aligula  and  othnr  worthies  of 
latnr  Konie.     Not  oidy  do  they  btflievo  this,  but  tliey 


say  it  with  appalling  frankness  They  are  very  sincere 
as  a  rule,  or  at  least  the  rank  and  file  are.  They  are 
also  very  suspicious.  They  distrust  anything  they 
cannot  understand;  and  as  they  understand  but 
little  this  opens  a  very  wide  field  for  distrust.  They 
are  apt  to  be  emotionally  religious.  If  not,  they  are 
then  at  least  atheists  of  an  archaic  type.  Refine- 
ment and  comfort  they  are  apt  to  consider  quite  as 
objectionable  as  immorality.  That  a  man  should 
change  his  clothes  in  the  evening,  that  he  should 
dine  at  any  other  hour  than  noon,  impress  these 
good  people  as  being  symptoms  of  depravity  instead 
of  merely  trivial.  A  taste  for  learning  and  culti- 
vated friends,  and  a  tendency  to  bathe  frequently, 
cause  them  the  deepest  suspicion.  A  w^ell-to-do  man 
they  regard  with  jealous  distrust,  and  if  they  can- 
not be  well-to-do  themselves  at  least  they  hope  to 
make  matters  uncomfortable  for  those  that  are. 
They  possess  many  strong,  rugged  virtues,  but  they 
are  quite  impossible  politically,  because  they  always 
confound  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials,  and 
though  they  often  make  war  on  vice,  they  rather 
prefer  making  war  upon  prosperity  and  refinement. 

Mr.  Watson  was  in  a  sense  born  out  of  place  when 
he  was  born  in  Georgia,  for  in  Georgia  the  regular 
Democracy,  while  it  has  accepted  the  principles  of 
the  Populists,  has  made  war  on  iheir  personnel,  and 
in  every  way  strives  to  press  them  down.  Far  better 
for  Mr.  Watson  would  it  have  been  could  he  have 
been  born  in  the  adjacent  state  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  Populists  swallowed  the  Democrats  with 
a  gulp.  Senator  Tillman,  the  great  Populist  or 
Democratic  orator  from  South  Carolina,  possesses  an 
un trammeled  tongue  wdiich  doubtless  Mr.  Watson 
really  envies,  and  moreover  Mr.  Tillman's  brother 
has  been  frequently  elected  to  Congress  upon  the 
issue  that  he  never  wore  either  an  overcoat  or  an 
undershirt,  an  issue  which  any  Populist  statesman 
finds  readily  comprehensible,  and  which  he  would 
recognize  at  first  glance  as  being  strong  before  the 
people.  It  needs  a  certain  amount  of  mental  subtlety 
to  appreciate  that  it  is  for  one's  interest  to  support 
a  man  because  he  is  honest  and  has  broad  views 
about  coast  defenses  and  the  navy,  and  other  similar 
subjects;  but  it  does  not  need  any  mind  at  all  to 
have  one's  prejudicres  stirred  in  favor  of  a  statesman 
whose  claim  to  the  title  rests  upon  his  inditference 
to  the  re(iuirements  of  civilized  dress. 

Altogether  Mr.  Watson,  with  his  sincerity,  his 
frankness,  his  extreme  suspiciousnessi  and  his  un- 
couth hatred  of  anything  he  cannot  understand  and 
of  all  the  elegancies  and  decencies  of  civilizeil  lite, 
is  an  interesting  ])ersonage.  He  re]>resenta  the  re»U 
thing,  wliile  Bryan  aft«»r  all  is  more  or  h*ss  a  sham 
iind  a  compromise.  Mr.  Watson  would  at  a  blow 
destroy  all  banks  and  bankers,  with  a  cheerful.  HUH»it 
vagn<\  b«'lief  that  therei>y  ht<  was  in  sonu*  abf*trnse 
way  bent^titing  the  peopU*  at  large.  And  ht»  would 
do  this  with  the  siniph*  sincerity  an»l  faith  <tt  an 
Afritan  savage  wiio  trit»s  to  bt<n»»tit  his  tribt*  by  H 
sutliciency   of    hiunan   sacntices.       Hut    Mr.    lh-><m 
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would  be  beset  by  ugly  doubts  when  he  came  to  put 
into  effect  all  the  mischievous  beliefs  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  Mr.  Sewall  would  doubtless  be  frankly 
miserable  if  it  ever  became  necessary  for  him  to  take 
a  lead  in  such  matters.  Mr.  Watson  really  ought 
to  be  the  first  man  on  the  ticket,  with  Mr.  Bryan 
second ;  for  he  is  much  the  superior  in  boldness,  in 
thoroughgoing  acceptance  of  his  principles  according 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  in  sincerity  of  faith. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  Democrats 
and  Populists  should  not  have  put  forward  in  the 
first  place  the  man  who  genuinely  represents  their 
ideas. 

However,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Watson 
will  receive  the  support  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a 
vice-presidential  candidate.  In  the  South  the  Popu- 
lists have  been  so  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the 
Democrats,  and  have  bitten  that  heel  with  such 
eager  venom,  that  they  dislike  entering  into  a  coali- 
tion with  them ;  but  in  the  South  the  Democrats 
will  generally  control  the  election  machinery.  In 
the  far  West,  and  generally  in  those  states  where  the 
Populist  wing  of  the  new  alliance  is  ascendant,  the 
Populists  have  no  especial  hatred  of  the  Democrats. 
They  know  that  their  principles  are  substantially 
identical,  and  they  think  it  best  to  support  the  man 
who  seems  to  represent  the  majority  faction  among 
the  various  factions  that  stand  behind  Bryan. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  curious  condition  of 
affairs  there  are  several  interesting  possibilities 
open.  The  electoral  college  consists  of  the  men 
elected  at  the  polls  in  the  various  states  to  record 
the  decrees  of  the  majorities  in  those  states,  and  it 
has  grown  to  be  an  axiom  of  politics  that  they  must 
merely  register  the  will  of  the  men  who  elected 
them.  But  it  does  seem  possible  that  in  the  present 
election  some  of  the  electors  at  least  may  return  to 
the  old  principles  of  a  century  ago  and  exercise  at 
lea.st  a  limited  discretion  in  casting  tlieir  votes.  In 
a  state  like  Nebraska,  for  instance,  it  looks  as  though 
it  would  be  possible  that  the  electoral  ticket  on  the 
anti-Republican  side  would  ])e  composed  of  four 
Bryan  and  Watson  men  and  four  Bryan  and  Sewall 
men.  Now  in  the  event  of  Bryan  having  more  votes 
than  McKinley — that  i«,  in  the  event  of  the  country 
showing  strong  Bedlamite  tendencies  next  Novem- 
ber— it  might  be  that  a  si)lit  between  Sewall  and 
Watson  would  give  a  i)lurality  to  Ho}>art,  and  in 
such  event  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
electors  would  not  exercise  their  discretion  by  chang- 
ing their  votes.  If  they  did  not  we  might  then 
again  see  a  return  to  the  early  and  profoundly  in- 
teresting i)ractice  of  our  fathers  and  witness  a 
Presid(;Tit  chosen  by  one  party  and  a  Vice-President 
by  the  other. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  these  are  merely  interesting  8i)eculations  as  to 
what  might  occur  in  a  hr)pf;h5Hsly  impro}>able  (;on- 
tingency.  I  am  a  good  Annjrican,  with  a  profound 
belief  in  my  countrymfm,  and  I  have  no  idea  that 
they  will   deliberatf;]y  ]r>w(jr  themselves  to  a  levfd 


l)eneath  that  of  a  South  American  Republic  by 
voting  for  the  preposterous  farrago  of  sinister  non- 
sense which  the  Populistic-Democratic  politicians  at 
Chicago  chose  to  set  up  as  embodying  the  x^rinciijles 
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of  their  party,  and  for  the  amiable  and  windy  dema- 
gogue who  stands  upon  that  platform.  Many  en- 
tirely honest  and  intelligent  men  have  been  misled 
by  the  silver  talk,  and  have  for  the  moment  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  ignorant,  the  vicious  and  the  wrong 
headed.  These  men  of  character  and  capacity  are 
blinded  by  tlieir  own  misfortunes,  or  their  own 
needs,  or  else  they  have  never  fairly  looked  into  the 
matter  for  themselves,  being,  like  most  men, 
whether  in  "  gold  "  or  "  silver  "  communities, content 
to  follow  the  oi)inion  of  those  they  are  accustomed 
to  trust.  After  full  and  fair  intjuiry  these  men,  1  am 
sure,  whether  they  live  in  Maine,  in  Tennessee,  or  in 
Oregon,  will  come  out  on  the  side  of  honest  money. 
The  shiftless  and  vicious^  {i.nd  the  honest  but  hope- 
lessly ignorant  and  puzzle  headed  vot(5rs  cannot  be 
reached;  but  the  average  farmer,  the  average  busi- 
ness man,  tin;  average  workman — in  short,  the  aver- 
age American-will  always  stand  up  for  h(m(^sty  and 
decency  when  he  c-an  once  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
side  on  which  they  are  to  be  found. 


Drawn  for  the  Journal. 

''  SOME  OF  THE   '  ANARCHISTS  '   WHO  RAISE  OUR  WHEAT  AND  WHO  WILL  VOTE  FOR  BRYAN. 

THE  POPULISTS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

BY    HENRY    D.    LLOYD. 


THE  People's  Party  has  "  shot  the  chutes  "  of 
fusion  and  landed  in  the  deep  waters  of  Dem- 
ocracy as  the  lndei)endent  Rex)nblican  movement  of 
1873  did.  Nearly  all  the  reform  parties  of  the  last 
generation  have  had  the  same  fate.  Democracy  is 
that  bourne  from  which  no  reform  party  returns — 
as  yet.  The  Independent  Republicans  organized  as 
a  protest  against  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  and  to  secure  tariff  reform 
on  free  trade  lines.  Unlike  the  People's  Party, 
theirs  began  its  career  under  the  leadership  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  nation.  Among 
them  were  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  who  had  been 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; 
Ex-Governor  Hoadley  of  Ohio;  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Nation  ;  Horace  White,  then  of 
the  Chicago  Tribure;  Ex-Govemor  Randolph  of 
New  Jersey ;  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior ;  Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston ; 
the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz.  It  was  the  expectation  of  most 
of  these  gentlemen  and  their  followers  that  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  would  nominate  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  our  great  War  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  for  President,  and  that  with 
his  election  and  a  Congress  i)ledged  to  civil  service 
reform  and  revenue  tariff  the  country  would  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  purity  and  prosperity.  The 
revulsion  when  their  free  trade  e^^ii  hatched  out 
Horace  Greeley  was  comparable  only  to  that  of  the 
gold  and  machine  Democrats  at  Chicago  at  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  and  the  adoption  of  the  anti- 
Cleveland  and  pro-silver  platform.  The  People's 
Party  had  no  men  of  national  i)restige  to  give  its 
birtli  eclat.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  what  its 
name  implies — a  party  of  the  people. 

One  of  tlie  ])rin('ipal  sources  was  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  To  President  Polk  of  that  body  more  than 
to  any  other  single  individual  it  owes  its  existence. 
The  agrjirian  element  has  been  predominant  through- 
out its  career.  One  of  its  Ixsst  representativ(vs  in 
this  convention  was  the  teini)orary  chairman — the 
Hon.  Marion  Butler,  the  handsome  young  farmer  of 
Nortli  Carolina.  Too  young  to  be  a  candidate  for 
President  or  Vico-I^resident,  lie  lias  workod  his  way 
up  from  his  fic^lds  thr<>ugli  tlio  Farmers'  Alliance 
into  a  H(!at  in   th(!  Unitod  States  Striate.      Hut   in 


addition  to  the  revolting  agrarians,  nearly  every 
other  reform  force— except  the  Socialists — has  been 
swept  into  it.  Its  first  national  convention  of  1892 
was  attended  by  veterans  of  the  old  Greenback 
movement  like  General  James  B.  Weaver,  by  rotten- 
egging  whom,  in  the  campaign  that  followed,  the 
Southern  Democrats  made  tens  of  thousands  of 
Popalists;  by  an ti- monopolists  like  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly, whose  Shakespeare  cryptogram  has  made  him 
one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  his  day ;  by  leaders 
like  Powderly.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  find  common 
ground  for  men  so  dissimilar  to  meet  upon.  The 
delicate  work  of  preparing  a  platform  was  accom- 
plished, thanks  mainly  to  the  skillful  pen  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly.  The  convention  went  wild  with  joy 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Committee  on 
Platform  had  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
and  unification  was  assured.  For  over  an  hour  the 
thousand  members  of  the  convention  sang,  cheered, 
danced  and  gave  thanks.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  scenes  in  the  panorama  of  American  jxilit- 
ical  conventions.  Singularly  enough,  it  was  in  the 
Democratic  convention,  this  year,  not  that  of  the 
People's  Party,  that  the  forces  of  enthusiasm  and 
revolutionary  fervor  flamed  the  brightest 

The  Populist  gathering  of  this  year  lacked  the 
drill  and  distinction  and  wealth  of  the  Republican 
convention  held  the  month  before  in  the  siime 
building.  It  had  not  the  ebullient  aggressiveness 
of  the  revolutionary  Democratic  assembly  at  Chi- 
cago, nor  the  brilliant  drivers  who  rode  the  storm 
there.  Every  one  commented  on  the  number  of 
gray  head.s — heads  many  of  them  grown  white  in 
previous  independent  party  movements.  The  dele- 
gates were  poor  men.  One  of  the  *'  smart  "  reporters 
of  the  cosmopolitan  i)ress  dilated  with  the  wit  oi  the 
boulevardier  upon  finding  some  of  them  sitting 
with  their  shoes  off . —to  rest  their  ftnt  and  siive 
their  shoes,  as  they  confessed  to  him.  Perhaps  even 
his  merry  pt'ii  would  liave  withheld  its  shafts  it  he 
had  realized  that  thest*  deU^gatt's  had  probably  had 
to  walk  numy  w»»ary  milt»s  to  get  ti>  tlu»conventii»n. 
and  that  thry  had  dont»  their  iH)litical  duty  at  such 
sacrifice  only  for  consci»M»ct»  .saktv  (.'a.><es  are  woll 
known  of  dt'legates  who  walked  htH'ause  ttH»  |HH»r 
to  pay  tluMr  railn>ail  far«v    It  was  one  day  di.'^oovt^rtHl 
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that  certain  members  of  one  of  the  most  important 
delegations  were  actually  suffering  for  food.  They 
had  had  no  regular  sleeping  place,  having  had  to 
save  what  money  they  had  for  their  nickel  meals  at 
the  lunch  counter.  The  unexpected  length  of  the 
proceedings  had  exhausted  their  little  store  of 
money.  Among  these  men,  who  were  heroically 
enduring  without  complaint  such  hardships  in 
order  to  attend  to  political  duties  which  so  many  of 
those  who  laugh  at  them  think  beneath  their  notice, 
were  some  of  the  blacklisted  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union.  They  were  there  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  helping  to 
make  their  leader,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  candidate  for 
President.  But  Mr.  Debs,  though  he  had  a  large 
following,  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  be- 
fore the  convention,  urging  that  every  one  should 
unite  in  favor  of  Bryan,  as  there  seemed  a  chance 
of  his  election,  and  through  him  the 
people  might  at  least  hold  their  ground 
until  ready  for  a  more  decisive  advance. 
In  the  South,  the  Democracy  repre- 
sents the  classes,  the  People's  Party,  the 
masses.  The  most  eloquent  speeches 
made  were  those  of  whites  and  blacks 
explaining  to  the  convention  what  the 
rule  of  the  Democrats  meant  in  the 
South.  A  delegate  from  Georgia,  a 
coal-black  negro,  told  how  the  People's 
Party  alone  gave  full  fellowship  to  his 
race,  when  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Republicans  and  cheated  and  be- 
trayed by  the  Democrats.  It  was  to 
this  recognition  of  the  colored  men  a 
distinguished  political  manager  referred 
when  he  said  recently  in  an  interview 
that  the  Populists  of  the  South  could 


go  where  they  belonged — "  with  the  negroes. ''  With 
thrilling  passion  the  white  Poi)ulists  of  the  South 
pleaded  that  the  convention  should  not  leave  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Democrats,  by  accept- 
ing the  Democratic  nominees  without  the  pledges  or 
conditions  which  would  save  the  Populists  from 
going  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  southern  Democ- 
racy. '•  Cyclone  "  Davis,  spokesman  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  tall  and  thin  as  a  southern  pine,  with 
eyes  kindled  with  the  fire  of  the  prophet,  a  voice  of 
far  reach  and  pathos,  and  a  vocabulary  almost  every 
other  word  of  which  seemed  drawn  from  the  Gos- 
pels or  the  denunciatory  Psalms,  wrestled  and  prayed 
with  the  convention  to  save  the  Populists  of  Texas 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  were  sent 
back,  unprotected,  to  their  old  enemies.  The  Demo- 
crats, the  "  classes,"  hate  with  a  hatred  like  that  of 
the  Old  Regime  of  France  for  the  Sans  Culottes  of 
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St.  Antoine  the  new  people  who  have  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  ini  memorial  supremacy  of  their  aristocratic 
rule,  and  who  have  put  into  actual  association,  as 
not  even  the  Republicans  have  done,  political  broth- 
erhood with  the  despised  negro.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  bolt  of  the  Texas  Populists,  just  announced.  They 
have  gone  over  to  gold  with  the  sound  money  men 
of  both  the  old  x>{i'i*ties,  because  more  than  silver, 
more  than  anti-monopoly,  the  issue  with  them  is 
the  elementary  right  to  political  manhood.  The 
issue  in  many  parts  of  the  South  is  even  more  ele- 
mentary— the  right  to  life  itself,  so  bitter  is  the 
feeling  of  the  old  Democracy  against  these  upstarts 
from  the  despised  masses  of  the  whites.  The  line 
between  the  old  Democracy  and  Populism  in  the 
South  is  largely  a  line  of  bloody  graves.  When  the 
convention  decided  to  indorse  Bryan  without  asking 
for  any  pledge  from  the  Democrats  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  southern  Populists  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  a  member  of  Congress,  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  turned  to  me  and 
said :  ' '  This  may  cost  me  my  life.  I  can  return 
home  only  at  that  risk.  The  feeling  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy against  us  is  one  of  murderous  hate.  I  have 
been  shot  at  many  times.  Grand  juries  will  not  in- 
dict our  assailants.  Courts  give  us  no  protection. " 
The  People's  Party  convention  was  dated  to 
follow  the  conventions  of  the  two  other  parties  by 
its  managers  in  the  pessimistic  belief  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  well  as  the  Republican  would  be 
under  the  thumb  of  the  trusts  and  the  "  gold  bugs. " 
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The  People's  Party  would  then  have  the  easy  task 
of  gathering  into  its  ranks  the  bolting  silver  and 
anti- monopolist  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
increasing  its  two  millions  of  votes  to  the  five  and 
a  half  millions  that  would  put  it  in  possession  of  the 
White  House  for  four  years.  It  was  a  simple  plan. 
That  its  lead  would  be  taken  from  it  by  one  of  the 
old  parties,  least  of  all  that  this  would  be  done  by 
the  party  of  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary 
Olney,  those  in  charge  of  the  People's  Party  did  not 
dream.  The  Democracy  had  not  forgotten  how 
they  were  forced  to  accept  Horace  Greeley  in  1873, 
because  the  Independent  Republicans  had  had  their 
convention  first.  Its  progressive  elements  with  a 
leader  of  surpassing  shrewdness  and  dash,  Altgeld, 
who  unites  a  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  love  of  jus- 
tice with  the  political  astuteness  of  a  Zach  Chandler 
or  a  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  took  advantage  of  the  tactical 
error  of  the  People's  Party  managers  in  postponing 
its  convention.  The  delegates  as  they  betook  them- 
selves to  St.  Louis  thought  they  saw  a  most  promis- 
ing resemblance  between  the  prospects  of  the 
People's  Party  in  1896  and  those  of  the  Republican 
party  in  18r)().  The  by  eleetions  since  189*3  showed 
that  its  menibership  roll  was  rising  and  was  well  ou 
the  way  to  two  millions.  It  was  tl»e  party  wliose 
position  was  the  most  advanced  i>n  the  tpuvstion  of 
social  control  of  privileged  soi-ial  power,  which,  if 
contemporary  littiratureis  any  guide,  is  tlie  question 
of  the  times.  But  as  the  end  of  f«>ur  yeuiN'  work 
since  the  young  party  startled  the  old  politicians  in 
1892  by  showing  u])  over  a  million  vott^s  in  its  tirs*t 
I)residt»ntial  elocti*)!!.  tht»  ]>arty  is  gt>iug  this  year 
to  vott*  for  Prc.sideut  f«>r  oiu»  whi>  is  willing  ti>  take 
its  vottvs  but  not  its  nominatittn.  He  will  W  iU 
nomiiHM*  but  not  it.s  canilidate.  Such  are  tht»  pt«r- 
phv\iti«'s  of  {\w  situati*»n  tl.at  it  in  t»vt»n  extrcnu»ly 
doubtful  whether  the  nomint^e  will  rtveivt'an  i»tlU'Uil 
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notification  of  his  nomination  or  a  request  that  he 
will  consent  to  be  a  candidate.  It  is  urged  by  influ- 
ential members  of  the  party  that  as  a  Democrat  he 
would  be  "  embarrassed "  by  such  a  notification 
and  request,  and  that  the  "  crisis  "  is  so  grave  that 
they  must  sacrifice  their  party  to  their  patriotism, 
and  save  their  country  by  voting  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  without  his  knowledge  "  officially  " — on 
the  sly,  as  it  were.      Until   their  convention  met 


KUGENK   v.    DEBS. 

thene  millionn  had  hoi)ed  that  theirs  would  be  the 
main  body  of  a  victorious  army.  This  hope  ends  in 
their  rcAucWon  to  the  xjosition  of  an  irregular  force 
of  gnerillas  fighting  outside  the  regular  ranks,  the 
fruit  of  the  victory,  if  won,  to  bo  ai)propriat(Ml  by 
agene^-al  who  would  not  recognize  them.  Ev(;n  moni 
interenting  is  it  that  this  is  cheerfully  acc(;ptod  by 
moHi  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  People's  Party.  No 
protent  of  Hnfiieif;rit  iifij)ortanc(!  to  rauH(;  a  halt  was 
madr;  at  the  first,  when  the  shock  was  greatest,  and 


the  noise  of  dissent  has  grown  fainter  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  campaign  rises.  The  party  is  composed 
altogether  of  men  who  had  already  had  the  self- 
discipline  of  giving  up  party  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple. Every  one  in  it  had  been  originally  either  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  and  had  severed  all  his 
old  political  ties  to  unite  with  those  who,  like  him- 
self, cared  more  for  reform  than  old  party  comforts. 
To  men  who  had  already  made  one  such  sacrifice, 

another  was  not  difficult. 
The  People's  Party  is  bi- 
vertebrate  as  well  as  bi- 
metallic. It  was  built  up 
of  the  old  Greenback  and 
Anti  -  monopoly  elements, 
reinforced  by  castaways  of 
the  Union  Labor,  National, 
and  other  third  party  en- 
terprises. Its  members 
had  become  well  acqtiainted 
with  the  adversities  of 
fusion  and  amalgamation, 
and  used  to  being  ' '  traded  " 
out  of  existence. 

One  of  the  plainest  looks 
on  the  face  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention  was  anxiety- 
anxiety  of  the  managers 
who  for  years  had  been 
planning  to  get  by  fusion 
—  with  Republicans  or 
Democrats— the  substance 
if  not  the  name  of  victory, 
and  saw  in  the  gathering 
many  resolute  "  middle  of 
the  road"  opponents; 
anxiety  of  the  mass  of  the 
delegates  lest  they  were  be- 
ing sold  out ;  anxietj^  most 
surprising  of  all,  among  the 
radicals,  lest  by  insisting 
too  much  upon  their  own 
radicalism  they  might  ex- 
plode a  coalescence  which, 
if  left  to  gather  headway, 
might  later  be  invaluable 
to  them.  The  predominant 
anxiety  found  its  most 
striking  expression  in  the 
prei)aration  and  adoption 
of  the  platform.  In  the 
committee  room  every  suggestion  for  the  utterance 
of  any  novelty  in  principle  or  application  was  ruth- 
lessly i)ut  down.  When  the  platform  was  reported 
to  the  convention,  tin;  previous  (piestion  was  at  once 
moved,  and  the  platform  adopted  without  a  word  of 
debate.  Even  in  the  Democratic  convention  half  a 
day  was  given  to  discussing  the  articles  of  political 
faith.  No  motion  to  reconsider  this  closure  and 
secure  n  discvission  of  th(^  i>rinc.i])l(^s  of  the  move- 
ineiit  WHS  made.     Even  tlie  radicals  sat  silwit.     In 
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the  proceedings  of  the  convention  the  creed  of  the 
party  was  therefore  practically  not  considered.  In 
a  large  view  the  only  subject  which  engrossed  the 
gathering  was  whether  the  party  should  keep  on  in 
its  own  path  or  merge  for  this  campaign  with  the 
Democracy.  The  solicitude  to  do  nothing  which 
should  hinder  the  Rising  of  the  People,  if  that  had 
really  begun,  was  the  motive  that  led  to  the  indorse- 
ment of  Bryan.  Most  of  the  three  hundred,  over 
one  hundred  of  them  from  Texas  alone,  who  refused 
to  unite  in  this,  would  have  joined  its  one  thousand 
supporters  had  the  protection  they  prayed  for  against 
the  old  Democracy  been  given  them  by  the  exaction 
of  guarantees  from  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
campaign  managers.  It  was  not  that  they  loved 
Bryan  less.  A  determination  that  the  People's  Party 
and  that  for  which  it  stood  should  not  be  lost  if  this 
year's  battle  was  lost  by  its  ally,  Democracy,  ac- 
counts for  the  nomination  of  Watson.  The  majority 
which  insisted  that  all  the  precedents  should  be 
violated  and  the  Vice-President  nominated  before 
the  President,  and  which  rejected  Sewall  and  took 
Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia — a  second  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  in  delicacy  of  physique  and  robustness 
of  eloquence  and  loyalty  to  the  people — was  com- 
posed, as  the  result  showed,  mostly  of  the  same  men 
who  afterward  joined  in  the  nomination  of  Bryan. 
It  is  true  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  Sewall, 
because  he  was  national  bank  president,  railroad 
director  and  corporation  man.  But  the  nomination 
speeches  and  the  talk  of  the  delegates  showed  con- 
vincingly that  the  same  men  who  meant  to  support 
Bryan  were  equally  well  minded  that  there  should 
not  be  an  absolute  surrender  to  the  Democracy.  The 
Democracy  must  yield  something  in  return  for  the 
much  greater  concession  the  People's  Party  was  to 
give. 

Contrary  to  expectation  and  to  the  plan  by  which 
the  two  conventions  had  been  brought  to  St.  Louis 
on  the  same  dates,  the  silver  convention  exercised 
no  influence  on  that  of  the  Populists.  The  delegates 
of  the  latter  listened  with  unconcealed  impatience 
to  every  reference  to  the  silver  body,  and  refused 
to  allow  its  members  any  rights  upon  the  floor.  The 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  listened  to 
without  interest.  The  tunmltuous  refusal  of  the 
convention  to  allow  Senator  Stewart  of  the  silver 
convention  an  extension  of  time  when  he  was  ad- 
dressing them,  was  one  of  the  many  signs  that  the 
convention  cared  less  for  silver  than  did  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  Most  of  the  Democrats  really 
believe  free  silver  is  a  great  reform.  That  is  as  far 
as  they  have  got.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  among 
the  Populists  any  who  would  not  privately  admit 
that  they  knew  silver  was  only  the  most  trifling 
iuHtallmcnt  of  ntform.  and  many — a  great  many — 
<li<l  not  (conceal  thoir  belii^f  tJiat  it  was  no  rt^form  at 
JaU  Tlie  irieinborH  of  tlie  Peojde's  Party  have  had 
most  of  tlieir  education  on  the  mon<»y  <iurMtion  from 
Wwi  (iroonliuckors  uniong  tlnMii  innii  lik»<  tht»  only 
<;an(li(hite  who  cont(!ndti(l   with  liryau' for  the  nomi- 
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nation  before  the  convention —Colonel  S.  F.  Norton, 
author  of  the  "  Ten  Men  of  Money  Island,"  of  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  giving  his  means  and  his 
life  energy  to  agitating  for  an  ideal  currency.  The 
People's  Party  believes  really  in  a  currency  redeem- 
able in  all  the  products  of  human  labor,  and  not  in 
gold  alone,  nor  in  gold  and  silver.  A  party  which 
hates  Democracy  accepted  the  Democratic  nominee, 
and  a  party  which  has  no  faith  in  silver  as  a  panacea 
accepted  silver  practically  as  the  sole  issue  of  the 
campaign.  Peter  Cooper,  the  venerable  philan 
thropist,  candidate  for  President  on  the  Greenback 
ticket  in  187<) — whose  never  absent  air  cushion  Nast 
by  one  of  his  finest  strokes  of  caricature  converted 
into  a  crown  for  Gt'ueral  Butler  when  ruiming  as 
Greenback  and  Labor  candidate  for  Crovernor  oi 
Massatthusetts— presided  over  the  first  days  of  the 
convention  from  within  tht^  frame  of  a  very  piH>rly 
l)ainted  portrait.  But  later,  by  accident  or  design, 
about  the  time  when  it  thus  Invame  plain  that  the 
convt'iition  would  makt*  only  a  plutt>uic  ih»claration 
of  its  paper  niout»y  doitriues,  aiul  would  put  fi>r- 
ward  only  "  Fret*  SilvtT  "  for  actind  campaign  use. 
the  fact^  i>f  tlu'  old  Icailt^r  »lisjipp»>HrtHl  auit  wa.s  .st»««u 
no  more  witli  its  Imim^ly  iuMpirutionabo\  •*  tlu'  »  liair 
man's  head 
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The  solution  of  the  paradoxical  action  of  the  con- 
vention as  to  Democracy  and  money  was  the  craving 
for  a  union  of  reform  forces  which  burned  with  all 
the  fires  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  breasts  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  overcame  all  their  academic  differences 
of  economic  doctrine  and  all  their  old  political 
prejudices.  The  radicals  had  men  who  were  eager 
to  raise  the  convention  against  the  stultification 
they  thought  it  was  perpetrating.  If  the  issue  had 
been  made  there  was  an  even  chance,  good  arithme- 
ticians among  the  observers  thought,  that  the  con- 
vention could  have  been  carried  by  them,  and  a 
*'  stalwart  "  ticket  put  into  the  field  on  a  platform 
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far  in  advance  of  that  adopted  in  Omaha  in  1803,  one 
demanding,  for  instance,  the  pn>)lic  ownership  of  all 
monopolies.  This  contingent  felt  that  the  social 
question  is  more  than  the  money  question,  the 
money  rjiiestion  more  than  the  silver  (piestion,  and 
the  silver  question  more  than  the  candidacy  of  any 
one  person.  If  the  money  (question  was  to  be  the 
issue  it  wanted  it  to  be  the  whole  money  question— 
the  qnention  }ir)w  an  honest  dollar  can  be  made 
instead  of  }>fnTig  only  stuinbled  on  in  placers  or 
\)f)T)HT)7/,LH,  and  how  it  can  be  made  as  elastic  as  the 
creative  will  of  the  i)er)ple  and  as  expansive  as  c;ivil- 


ization  itself.  Certainly  the  strongest  single  body  of 
believers  in  the  convention  was  this  of  anti- monopoly 
in  everything,  including  the  currency.  These  men 
would  much  rather  have  de(;lared  for  the  demone 
tization  of  gold  than  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
That  their  strength  was  formidable — formidable 
enough  to  have  split  the  convention  near  the  middle, 
if  not  to  have  carried  it — no  one  could  deny  who  stud  - 
ied  on  the  ground  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the  dele- 
gates. But  those  who  might  have  called  this  force 
into  activity  were  quiescent,  for  Col.  Norton's  can- 
didacy was  unsought,  impromptu  and  without  or- 
ganization. The  leaders  did  not  lead,  and  their 
followers  did  not  clamor  to  be  led.  "  General  "  J. 
S.  Coxey  of  the  Commonweal  Army,  who  has  left 
large  property  interests  to  suffer  while  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  educating  the  people  on  his  "  Good 
Roads"  plan  of  internal  iini)rovements,  to  be  paid 
for  by  non-interest  bearing  bonds,  was  present,  and 
made  no  resistance  outside  of  the  Committee  of 
Resolutions.  Ex-Governor  Waite  of  Colorado, 
whose  name  will  be  cheered  in  any  assembly  of 
labor  men  or  Populists,  as  the  only  Governor  who 
has  called  out  the  militia  to  protect  the  workingmen 
against  violence  at  the  hands  of  their  employers, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  forbore  to  press  his  claims 
at  the  head  of  a  contesting  delegation  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Peffer,  who  has  shown  an  ample 
courage  in  every  emergency  at  Washington,  sat 
silent,  though  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
methods  of  the  managers.  The  fear  ruled  that 
unless  the  reform  forces  united  this  time  they 
would  never  again  have  the  opportunity  to  unite. 
It  was  in  the  air  that  there  must  be  union.  The 
footfall  of  the  hour  for  action  was  heard  approach- 
ing. It  was  a  phsychological  moment  of  rapproche- 
ment against  an  appalling  danger  which  for  thirty 
years  now  had  been  seen  rising  in  the  sky.  If  the 
radicals  made  a  mistake,  it  was  a  patriotic  mistake. 
The  delegates  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  silver 
miners  were  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
politics  to  get  them  to  do  just  what  they  were 
doing.  They  knew  what  the  Democratic  politicians 
were  doing  with  the  same  object.  They  knew  that 
with  some  of  their  own  politicians  the  anxiety  to  re- 
turn to  tne  old  political  home  was  not  dissociated 
from  visions  of  possible  fatted  calf.  But  though  they 
knew  all  this,  they  went  on  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority to  do  what  the  mine  owners  and  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  traders  wanted  them  to  do,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  mass  of  the  party  in  their  action 
is  now  beyond  question.  We  can  comprehend  this 
better  when  we  see  men  like  Edward  Bellamy,  the 
head  of  the  Nationalists,  and  Henry  G(^orgo  of  the 
Single  Taxers,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  also  taking  the  same  attitude 
and  for  i)re(-is(5ly  the  same  reason  that  the  real 
issue  is  **  between  men  and  money,"  in  Bellamy's 
I)hrase  ;  and  they  cannot  afford  to  side  with  money 
against  men. 
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RECENT  discussions  and  editorials  in  the  various 
journals  and  reviews  of  New  York  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  East  does  not  fully  understand 
either  the  strength  of  the  silver  sentiment  or  the 
methods  and  arguments  by  which  it  is  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  interior  and  West.  During  several 
weeks  past  I  have  been  lecturing  before  various 
Chautauquas,  summer  assemblies  and  colleges  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  These  summer  assemblies,  continuing 
through  ten  or  twelve  days  with  their  summer 
schools,  lectures  and  concerts  by  the  best  platf  jrm 
speakers  of  the  country,  assemble  audiences  at  once 
vast  and  widely  representative.  Here  pulses  and 
throbs  the  intellectual  life  of  the  entire  section. 
Conversation  with  a  large  number  of  representative 
men  has  convinced  me  that  as  Republicans  we  must 
adopt  new  methods  of  discussion  and  redouble  our 
energies  if  we  are  to  destroy  the  silver  heresy  and 
maintain  sound  money.  The  outline  of  a  single  ad- 
dress given  to  an  assembly  of  farmers  in  a  country 
schoolhouse  in  Iowa  will  interpret  the  methods  and 
arguments  used  throughout  the  entire  West. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  sjjeaker's  address  was  his 
charts.  Upon  one  end  of  a  blackboard  was  written 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
oats  raised  this  year  by  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  and  a 
further  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  crop  at  the 
market  price  of  13  cents  a  bushel  The  Populist 
portrayed  the  farmer  working  like  a  slave  through 
eight  months  of  the  year  to  produce  this  13-cent 
bushel  of  oats,  while  the  railway  in  a  single  day  and 
night  hauled  the  grain  to  Chicago,  where  it  receives 
7  of  the  13  cents  as  its  recompense.  Now  the  first 
cent  of  the  seven  extorted  will,  urged  the  orator, 
take  away  all  hope  of  the  farmer  paying  the  interest 
on  his  mortgage ;  the  seccmd  cent  will  take  from 
wife  or  daughter  woolen  dress  warm  against  the 
winter;  the  third  will  take  the  boy  and  girl  out  of 
school  and  college  and  condemn  them  to  tlie  drudgery 
of  the  farmhand  or  housemaid;  the  fourth  cent  will 
take  away  all  possibility  of  i)urcliasing  the  review, 
the  n«!vvspai)er,  the  book,  and  drive  men  back  to 
bar])arisin.  Wh<ni  the  orator  reacluid  this  \nnnt  in 
liis  discussion  the  audience  was  inflained  to  th(» 
higlK'st  poitit.  At  that  moment  self-interest  and 
I)rejudic«  arnnnl  his  listeners  against  all  arguments 
for  sound  money.  Had  tlie  R(4)ublican  coniniitttM* 
\n'('}\  theifi  vvh«5n  the  ass<'nibly  dispersed  to  present 
eiich   faiiner  with  a  library  ch^voted  |i»  lh»'  exposiii)' 


of  the  silver  heresy,  even  the  multitude  of  books 
would  not  have  availed  for  reversing  the  farmer's 
judgment  or  convincing  him  that  the  gold  standard 
is  not  responsible  for  his  misfortunes,  or  that  free 
silver  is  not  the  unfailing  panacea  for  all  his  ills. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  class  hatred  and 
sectionalism  are  invoked  against  McKinley  and  the 
Republican  party.  The  farmer  is  told  that  the 
reason  why  the  railroads  extort  7  cents  out  of  the 
13  paid  for  the  bushel  of  oats  is  that  the  railroad 
must  pay  interest  on  watered  stock  representing  two 
or  three  times  the  cost  of  building  the  road.  Now 
the  argument  of  the  Populist  is  that  this  water  must 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  stock  before  the  farmer  can 
hope  for  better  rates.  As  a  means  to  this  desired 
end  it  is  urged  that  since  railways  cannot  increase 
the  fare  of  three  cents  a  mile,  the  success  of  free  silver 
will  throw^  the  railway  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  force  an  entire  readjustment.  Like  dynamite, 
class  hatred  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  the  farmer 
is  urged  to  use  it  against  his  ancient  enemy,  the  cor 
poration.  By  the  skillful  use  of  half  truths  and 
falsehoods  the  prophet  of  free  silver  succeeds  in 
inciting  the  farmer  to  x^i^^iish  the  railways  in  the 
hope  that  some  time  in  the  long  run  benefit  will 
accrue  to  him  in  the  shape  of  lessened  charges  for 
transportation. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  most  eft'ective  argu- 
ments that  is  being  used  is  directed  not  against 
capital,  nor  against  ability  as  represented  by  the 
employer,  but  against  the  trades  unions  of  the  cities. 
The  farmers  affirm  tliat  carpenters,  plasterers  and 
masons  have,  through  strikes  and  riots,  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  false  standard  of  wages.  In  the 
face  of  the  falling  i)rices  for  the  farmer,  with  wheat 
selling  for  (50  cents  a  bushel,  the  carpenter  and 
mason  has,  through  the  long  period  of  financial 
depres.sion  since  181)3.  held  his  wage  up  to  40  iuul  50 
cents  an  hour,  all  this,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  of  the  great  interior  and  western  states  has 
during  the  same  ])eriod  toiled  not  eight  hi)urs  a  day. 
but  fourttH'U  or  sixteen,  and  received  on  an  average 
but  78  cents  per  day.  By  rea.sonof  their  istilation  the 
fanners  feel  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to 
organize  trades  unions  enabling  tht>m  to  maintain 
their  rights  in  the  same  way  that  the  laluuing  men 
in  the  cities  have  defemleil  thtMns(«lvt«s  aguiust 
wrong.  Now  i\w  prohh^n  that  fronts  the  ftiriuer. 
the  Populist  urges,  is  how  shall  tlie  wagt»  of  tho 
liihuter    in    tlie   city  be  (M|uali'/^«Ml    with    thi«   wa^t*  of 
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the  laborer  in  the  jiasture  or  meadow.  In  nature 
there  is  a  law  by  which  the  water  in  the  spout  of 
the  tea-kettle  finds  the  same  level  with  the  water  in 
the  kettle  itself.  But  wages  will  not  eciualize  them- 
selves ;  the  task  of  equalization  asks  the  farmer's  aid. 
The  gist  of  the  silver  orator's  argument  touching 
this  point  is  this:  Suppose  Bryan  is  elected  and  the 
country  goes  to  a  silver  basis.  The  carpenter's  or 
mason's  wages  will  still  stand  at  40  or  50  cents  an 
hour,  for  at  the  very  best  he  can  scarcely  hope  for 
an  advance  in  wages  of  raore  than  5  or  10  cents  an 
hour.  But  with  the  small  increase  in  amount  of 
wages  will  come  the  halving  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  money.  But  for  his  60-cent  bushel  of  wheat 
the  farmer  will,  under  the  new  conditions,  obtain 
$1.20.  ISTot  capital,  not  ability,  not  labor,  but  land, 
therefore,  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  financial 
change.  Thus  the  wages  of  the  farmer  will  be  made 
to  approach  those  of  the  carpenter  or  mason,  and 
that,  too,  without  riot  or  strike  or  the  use  of 
arms. 

Unfortunately  this  method  secures  the  transfer 
of  a  part  of  the  wages  from  the  pocket  of  the  car- 
penter or  mason  in  the  city  to  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer  in  the  country.  It  gains  for  one  class  of 
workingmen  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  election  of  McKinley  and 
the  success  of  the  principles,  financial  and  economic, 
for  which  he  stands,  will  increase  the  farmer's  wage 
without  lessening  the  wage  of  the  laboring  men  in 
cities.  A  box  filled  wiih  ballots  representing  such 
arguments  and  half-truths  would  not  equal  a  single 
vote  cast  by  wise  men  in  the  days  of  Adams,  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  campaign  of  educa 
tion.  Unfortunately,  unto  the  present  moment  the 
education  has  been  largely  on  the  part  of  the  Popu- 
lists, The  zeal  of  the  silver  orator  is  something  to 
Rtir  the  wonder  and  alarm  of  all  intelligent  men. 
Like  the  zealot  of  old,  the  silverite  rises  yet  a  great 
while  before  day  to  coin  pass  one  convert  before 
milking  his  cows  or  finding  his  way  into  the  fields. 
All  day  long  he  hastens  his  footsteps  that  he  may 
have  an  hour  in  the  evening  for  visiting  some  uncon- 
vinced neighbor.  He  returns  from  the  field  to  take 
up  the  argument  where  he  drox)ped  the  thread  in 
the  morning.  He  counts  himself  the  divinfsly  or- 
dained apostle  of  the  new  financial  movement.  He 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday  to  obtain  insj)!  ration  for 
prosf;(;uting  his  mission  during  tlie  week.  Farmers' 
pif;nicH  by  streams  and  in  groves  are  held.  The 
bicycle  race,  the  horse  race,  the  wrestling  match  and 
the  silver  debate  increase  the  crowds.  When  the 
H^^und  moTi«;y  orator  }>egins  his  argument  he  finds 
himself  working  against  signal  odds.  He  who  starts 
out  to  convert  others  finds  it  liard  to  coTifcss  lie  liini- 
self  has  been  wrf>ng.  If»;  is  impervious  to  argument. 
His  Triin^l  may  be  compared  to  ji  }>ottle  empty  and 
corVi'A  as  it  floats  in  the  sea.     The  oc(*an  itself  (tan- 


not  fill  such  a  bottle,  and  the  larger  the  ocean  and 
the  greater  the  vacuum  of  the  bottle,  tiie  tighter  is 
the  cork  i)ushed  in.  Under  such  conditions  the  old 
orthodox  methods  of  cami)aign  are  imy)otent.  A 
new  kind  of  literature  even  must  be  evolved.  Many 
difficulties  hitherto  unknown  have  been  developed. 

Then  the  successful  tariff  speaker  is  not  always  a 
successful  disputant  of  the  financial  question.  A 
clear  view  of  the  silver  question  involves  wide  read- 
ing and  experience  and  a  trained  mind, — conditions 
asking  for  years,  not  weeks  of  education.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  the  great  need  in  the  Republican 
campaign  is  a  need  of  illustrated  literature.  A  short, 
spicy  statement  with  a  cartoon  or  picture  will  dis- 
tribute itself ;  it  has  wings  and  feet  and  walks  or 
flies  throughout  the  township  or  county.  Contrary- 
wise,  long  pamphlets,  studied  financial  discussions 
and  the  abstract  documents  sent  out  will  never  be 
read  by  farmers,  but  will  serve  during  the  coming 
winter  for  lighting  the  kitchen  fire  of  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  distribute  them.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  English  Cabinet  has  said  that  Lord  Rosebery 
was  defeated  and  Salisbury  elected  by  reason  of  the 
large  posters  pasted  on  barns  and  the  cartoons  sent 
out  through  patent  insides  of  newspapers.  Beyond 
a  peradventure,  a  new  kind  of  campaign  document 
must  be  invented.  The  eye  offers  a  short  route  to 
reason  and  judgment.  The  poster  as  an  influence  in 
the  campaign  offers  more  hope  than  any  other 
method  of  public  instruction. 

After  patient  investigation  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  industrial  depression  has  its  explanation 
in  causes  other  than  the  appreciation  of  gold  or  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  In  the  long  run  the  farmers 
not  less  than  the  laboring  men  in  cities  have  only 
misfortune  and  sorrow  as  the  result  of  the  election 
of  Bryan.  But  my  acquaintance  with  the  rural 
districts  of  states  like  Illinois  and  Iowa  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the  farmers  will 
ever  consent  to  a  policy  of  repudiation.  These  states 
were  settled  largely  by  New  England  in  connection 
with  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  troubles  in  1857.  No 
section  in  the  entire  country  represents  a  higher 
average  of  intelligence  and  culture;  no  section  buys 
more  books  and  magazines,  or  sends  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  young  men  and  women  to  the  academy 
and  college.  B(^echer  and  Gough  used  to  say  no 
section  in  the  land  gave  a  more  appreciative  hearing. 
The  country  district  has  always  furnished  the  lead 
ers  to  the  city.  Eighty  five  per  (tent,  of  the  great 
financiers,  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  cities  have  come  from  the  country, 
or  from  the  small  villages.  Tlie  headers  of  tlu^  next 
generati(m  in  the  city  are  today  toiling  behind  the 
l)low  in  the  country.  I  have  abiding  confidence  in 
the  intellig(!nce  and  morality  and  soljer  second 
thought  of  the  farmta's  and  their  sons.  (Jnce  the 
(iuesti(m  is  fully  before  them  they  will  refuse  dis- 
honor and  repudiation. 
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I.     THE    AFFIRMATIVE    VIEW. 


BY  DR.  CHARLES  B.  SPAHR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


I  AM  asked  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  free- 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
i^old  price  of  silver  bullion.  1  reply  that  the  free- 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  will  double 
the  demand  for  silver  bullion  and  double  its  price. 
Under  free-coinage  oar  currency  will  be  increased 
perhaps  $100,000,000  a  year;  but  the  currency  of  the 
gold- using  nations  of  Europe  will  be  increased  with 
equal  rapidity  even  if  we  retain  all  our  present 
stock  of  gold.  If  we  should  export  of  this  stock 
$25,000,000  a  year,  Europe's  supply  of  currency 
would  increase  more  rapidly  than  our  own,  and  her 
currency  become  less  valuable  than  ours.  If  we 
export  gold  at  all  it  will  be  a  slow  jirocess.  I  am 
ready  to  grant  that  our  stock  of  gold  is  grossly 
exaggerated  in  the  estimates  of  the  director  of  the 
mint.  But  be  it  only  half  as  great  as  that  official 
reckons,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  believes 
that  the  value  of  currency  depends  upon  its  volume 
to  figure  out  the  complete  disappearance  of  our  gold, 
or  an  appreciable  premium  upon  it  for  years  to 
come. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  repeat  the 
time  honored  arguments  showing  the  correctness  of 
the  belief  that  the  value  of  the  currency,  other 
things  being  equal,  does  depend  upon  its  volume. 
That  principle  is  not  only  accepted  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  unlearned  classes,  but  is  taught  by  every 
international  bimetallist  and  by  every  one  of  the 
classic  political  economists.  It  was  never  disputed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  until  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
silver  controversy  forced  the  monometallists  to  dis- 
pute it  or  retire  from  the  field.  In  the  old  political 
economics,  it  is  presented  as  a  self-evident  principle 
rather  than  as  a  deduction  from  experience,  but  the 
experience  of  the  world  with  changes  in  the  supply 
of  currency  is  just  as  conclusive.  I  merely  wish  to 
cite  two  illustrations  of  its  truth.  When  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  led  to  the  employment  of  paper  money 
instead  of  coin  in  France  and  England  the  value  of 
l)oth  gold  and  silver  f«;ll  to  one  half.*  In  other  words, 
prices  measured  in  gold  and  silver  doal)led.  When  at 
the  end  of  the  wars  the  two  nations  retired  their 
X)aper  curr<'ncies  and  demanded  coin  tlu^  value  of  both 
metals  doulUed.  Wlien  tlie  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  at  the  middlt*  of  this  century 
greatly  increas(»d  th<!  sui)])ly  of  gold,  tliough  with- 
out materially  affecting  th(^  supply  of  silver,  the 
value  of  money,  whether  gold  or  silver,  again  fell 


with  the  increased  quantity  of  money.  Nothing  is 
clearer  historically  than  that  the  value  of  money 
depends  not  upon  its  material,  but  upon  the  relation 
between  its  supply  and  the  demand  of  business.* 

My  own  lingering  doubts  upon  this  point  were 
removed  by  the  experiences  of  France  immediately 
after  the  gold  discoveries.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  production  of  gold  within  a  few  years  increased 
tenfold,  Avhile  the  production  of  silver  merely  in- 
creased at  the  steady  rate  it  has  maintained  for  the 
century.  The  cost  of  mining  gold,  measured  in 
days'  labor,  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.    Had 
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*  An  illustration  of  this  principle  only  less  striking  has 
been  furnished  by  the  recent  experiences  of  the  United 
States.  In  1878,  when  the  Bland-Alhson  bill  was  passed, 
requiring  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  of  silver  bullion  a 
month  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  monometallists  with 
one  accord  predicted  that  we  would  have  "  an  eighty 
cent  dollar."  The  value  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bland  dollar 
had  been  below  eighty  cents.  If  the  value  of  money 
depended  upon  its  material,  and  not  upon  its  volume, 
the  Bland  dollar  would  certainly  have  been  worth  but 
eighty  cents  in  gold.  The  cheaper  dollar  would  undoubt- 
edly have  driven  out  the  dearer  dollar,  and  the  mono 
metallists'  prediction  that  our  gold  would  leave  us  would 
have  been  fulfilled.  But  these  predictions  have  proven 
absolutely  false.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Bland  dollar 
was  not  redeemable  in  gold,  and  that  the  banks  for  a 
time  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  it,  its  value  re- 
mains the  same  as  gold,  because  it  had  the  same  money 
privileges  and  its  value  was  fixed  like  the  value  of  gold, 
by  the  supply  and  demand  for  money.  About  ^00,tXX),000 
is  silver  coin  was  issued  under  this  act,  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  and  yet  the  whole  of  it  remained  at  par.  When 
the  Sherman  act  was  passed  the  power  of  the  government 
to  affect  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  again 
shown.  Not  only  was  the  price  of  all  coin  silver  raisetl  to 
the  old  level— $1.21»  an  ounce— but  the  price  of  uucomed 
silver  throughout  the  world  was  raisetl  from  a  little  over 
ninety  cents  an  ounce  to  $1.21.  Yet  the  Sherman  act  had 
only  increased  our  governmental  demand  for  silver  fn)m 
$24,000,000  worth  a  year  to  a  little  over  $r>0,t)(X),l)(X)  worth. 
The  relative  value  of  silver  only  declined  when  Austria 
and  Russia  created  a  new  denuuid  for  gold  proi>ortiou- 
ately  greater  than  the  demand  of  the  Trntetl  States  had 
created  for  silver.  The  recent  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
and  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  has  lH*en  entirt*lv  due  to 
governmental  action,  for  the  supply  of  gold  from  the 
mines  has  increased  with  fur  greater  rapiditv  than  the 
supply  of  sdver.  If  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  under 
the  Bland  and  Sherman  ticts  was  sufticient  to  nuso  all 
coined  silver  to  $l.\.'t>  an  ounce  and  all  unc«>iutHl  silver  to 
$1.'J1  an  ouiicti  when  tht<  relative  supply  o{  sdver  was  far 
gr»Mit«ir  than  tt»  day,  it  is  eviih^nt  that  unlimU»Hl  i-otUM»;«« 
and  the  duublinK  of  our  former  lUuiuiui  woulil  nii«o  All 
silver  to  the  old  level. 
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gold  been  demonetized,  as  the  monometallists  then 
demanded,  its  value  would  doubtless  have  fallen  as 
rapidly  as  they  predicted.  But  as  the  mints  remained 
open  and  an  ounce  of  gold  still  retained  the  same 
currency  privileges  as  153^  ounces  of  silver,  its  value 
could  not  fall  any  faster  than  the  value  of  all  cur- 
rency fell.  For  several  years  France,  with  less  than 
half  of  our  present  population  and  hardly  more  than 
half  of  our  present  currency,  received  yearly  at  her 
mints  $100,000,000  of  gold.  Yet  with  this  expansion 
of  the  currency  came  an  expansion  of  business  de- 
manding more  currency.  Prices  rose  but  one-fifth 
in  fifteen  years,  and  prices  in  silver  rose  as  rapidly 
as  prices  in  gold.  There  was  a  slight  premium  upon 
silver  at  the  bullion  dealers,  where  a  little  silver  was 
eich  year  sought  for  export,  but  this  premium  did 
not  exist  in  ordinary  transactions.  Just  what  took 
place  is  admirably  described  by  Chevalier  in  a 
passage  that  cannot  be  quoted  too  often.  Writing 
in  1859 — eleven  years  after  the  flood  of  cheap  gold 
had  begun  to  pour  into  the  currency — the  great  mono- 
metallist  of  his  generation  said: 

One  is  surprised  at  first  that  a  production  of  gold  so 
vast,  so  colossal,  as  has  been  noted,  in  comparison  with 
what  had  been  seen  before,  has  not  yet  caused  a  lower 
ratio  of  gold  to  the  other  precious  metal.  .  .  ,  But 
there  is  intervening  a  powerful  cause  which  temporarily 
holds  back  gold  in  its  fall.  France  ofEers  thus  far  an 
indefinitely  great  market  upon  the  basis  of  1  kilogram  of 
gold  for  15X  of  silver.  For  the  stranger  who  owes  a 
Frenchman  a  certain  number  of  francs — that  is,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  43^  grams  of  silver — acquits  him- 
self legally  by  giving  him  a  quantity  of  gold  15X  times 
as  small.  Whenever  the  merchant  in  precious  metals 
wishes  to  exchange  his  gold  for  silver,  he  obtains  almost 
the  same  terms  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  indi- 
cated by  the  ratio  of  15X  to  1,  he  has  only  to  pay  the 
premium,  and  by  force  up  to  this  present  that  has  been 
slight,  and  must  remain  so  for  some  time  yet,  for  a 
reason  easy  to  perceive.  So  long  as  there  remains  much 
silver  in  France,  people  residing  there,  to  whom  the 
pieces  of  metal  come,  ought  to  esteem  themselves  happy 
to  exchange  it  for  gold  at  a  premium  very  small  over 
the  ratio  established  by  the  law  of  180*3,  since  for  the 
payments  they  have  to  make  they  cannot  make  their 
creditors  take  it  for  more  than  the  proportion  of  gold 
indioated  by  the  law  1  to  toj^.  For  the  same  reason  it 
will  be  impossible  at  London,  at  Brussels,  and  Ham- 
burg, at  New  York,  or  any  place,  on  the  general  market 
for  gold  to  be  worth  much  hiss  than  ir)i<^  its  weight  in 
silver. 

What  took  xdace  in  France  in  the  fifties  when  the 
free-coinage  of  gold  was  continued  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  classes  favoring  a  scarce  currency  is 
likely  to  take  i>lace  in  the  United  States  when  the 
free-coinage  of  silver  is  resumed,  despite  the  protests 
of  the  same  classes.  The  increase  in  our  currency 
will  be  relatively  less  and  the  rise  in  prices  probably 
less.  Today  the  entire  annual  produ(;t  of  tlwi  silver 
minfjH  of  the  world  (re(;koned  at  its  old  i)rice)  is  ))ut 
a  little  more  than  $200,000,000.  Nearly  one-half  of 
this  i)roduct,  as  Mr.  Ciifffjn  said  in  his  "  Casr.' 
At^ainst  Bimetallism,"   is  taken   for  non-monetary 


purposes  (including  the  consumption  of  India.) 
Further  millions  are  taken  for  the  subsidiary  cur- 
rency of  gold  standard  countries,  and  the  entire 
currency  of  silver  standard  countries.  These  de- 
mands are  not  lessened  when  silver  rises  in  price. 
The  amount  of  silver  that  can  be  brought  to  our 
mints  is  not  likely  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  even  if 
the  cause  of  bimetallism  is  too  weak  abroad  to  lead 
any  other  nation  to  follow  our  example.  The  re- 
laxing of  our  demand  for  gold  is  likely  to  lower  the 
value  of  that  metal  to  where  it  stood  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  international  monometallism  in  1893. 
With  prices  restored  to  the  level  of  four  or  five  years 
ago,  $100,000,000  a  year  is  hardly  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  prices  upon  that  level.  During  the 
decade  between  1880  and  1890  our  currency,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  estimate,  increased  nearly  5  per 
cent,  a  year.  The  estimate  was  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  the  real  increase  was  about  4  per  cent. ,  and 
this  was  insufficient  to  prevent  slowly  falling  prices. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  added  to  our 
currency  would  increase  its  volume  but  7  per  cent. 
a  year,  and  would  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  expanding  business. 

Meanwhile  the  gold  currencies  of  Europe  would 
expand  with  equal  rapidity.  The  annual  product  of 
gold  is  now  estimated  at  a  little  over  $200,000,000. 
For  the  years  1881-1885  Soetbeer  estimated  the  non 
monetary  consumption  at  $80,000,000  a  year.  It  is 
now  probably  a  third  more,  but  about  $100,000,000 
remain  to  be  added  to  the  currency  of  gold-using 
countries.  The  nations  of  Europe  using  gold — and 
not  paper — have  increased  their  population  and 
business  during  the  past  decade  barely  as  much  as 
this  country  alone  has  increased  it,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  far  less.  Europe's  supply  of  cur- 
rency will  increase  as  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  her  industries  as  our  supply  of  currency 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  our 
industries.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  anticipate  any 
exi)ortation  of  gold  whatever.  This  nation,  together 
with  the  silver-using  nations  of  Spanish  America 
and  the  Orient,  constitutes  half  of  the  commercial 
world.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  inflating  the 
currency  of  half  the  world  with  silver  than  there  is 
of  inflating  the  currency  of  the  whole  world  with 
gold  and  silver.  The  currency  of  the  world  will 
increase  no  more  rapidly  under  national  bimetallism 
than  under  international  bimetallism.  Each  will 
give  to  silver  and  gold  at  the  old  ratio  approximately 
the  same  currency  demand.  When  the  currency 
demands  for  the  two  metals  were  api)roximately  tlie 
same,  silver  and  gold  remained  at  the  old  ratio 
during  the  first  part  of  the  century,  thougli  three 
times  as  much  silver  was  produced  as  gold;  they 
remained  at  this  ratio  at  the  middle  of  this  century 
when  three  times  as  muc;h  gold  was  produced  as 
silver.  Much  more,  therefore,  will  equal  currency 
demands  maintain  this  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  century 
wlHin  the  two  metals  are  produced  in  equal  amounts. 


II.     THE   NEGATIVE   VIEW. 


BY    PROFESSOR  J.    LAURENCE   LAUGHLIN    OF   CHICAGO. 


IN  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Bryan  emphasizes 
tliB  effect  of  the  gold  standard  in  causing  low 
prices  and  distress;  hence  it  is  urged  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  is  advisable  because  silver  is  a  stand- 
ard lower  down,  nearer  to  goods  than  gold,  and  that  it 
would  bring  higher  prices.  And  yet,  quite  in  the 
opposite  vein,  Mr.  Bryan  holds  that  free  coinage  of 
silver  will  cause  such  a  demand  for  silver  that  it 
will  be  kept  at  par  with  gold  (that  is,  will  rise  to 
§1.29  an  ounce).  In  that  case,  of  course,  prices  will 
still  remain  on  the  level  of  gold,  up  to  which  silver 
has  been  lifted.  The  irreconcilable  inconsistency 
in  these  two  grounds  for  urging  free  coinage  of 
silver  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  silver  jjarty.  If 
free  coinage  of  silver  will  raise  the  silver  dollar  to 
l)ar  with  gold,  then  let  it  be  heralded  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  West  that  Mr.  Bryan,  in  New  York, 
has  demonstrated  that  prices  must  still  remain  on 
the  gold  standard  level.  For,  if  silver  is  to  be  raised 
to  par  with  gold,  then  the  farmer  will  have  to  use 
the  same  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  his 
debt  under  the  silver  standard  as  under  the  gold 
standard,  since  both  are  held  together.  If  Mr. 
Bryan  is  right  in  proving  that  silver  will  rise  to  par 
with  gold,  prices  will  remain  on  the  gold  level; 
consequently  he  is  absolutely  wrong  in  telling  the 
farmer  that  prices  will  rise.  Both  of  these  things 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  true. 

1.  Mr.  Bryan  may  mean  that  introducing  silver 
into  the  United  States,  and  driving  out  gold  to 
Europe,  will  raise  the  value  of  silver  and  lower  the 
value  of  gold,  so  that  silver  would  not  have  to  climb 
all  the  way  from  53  cents  to  100  cents,  and  par 
would  be  reached  at  some  point  between.  This 
theoretical  abstraction,  however,  does  not  take 
account  of  the  actual  facts  of  business  experience. 
Silver  and  gold  have  not  been  interchangeable,  or 
homogeneous,  for  money  purposes.  They  do  not 
flow  into  each  other  any  more  than  two  li(iuids  of 
different  specific  gravities.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
The  abundance  of  gold  since  1850  has  made  it  i)ossi- 
})le  for  Europe  to  throw  aside  silver  and  admit 
gold.  If  we  drive  out  gold — as  we  surely  will,  by 
free  coinage  of  silver— it  will  only  give  other  cronn 
tries  (like  Austria  and  Russia  now  preparing  for 
the  gold  standard)  our  former  gold  supi)ly,  and 
throw  more  silver  out  of  use  in  Europe.  Wt»  shall 
only  rob  ourselves  of  gold  with  the  efftH-t  of  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  gold  using  countries  of 
Europe.  As  gold  production  iticreused,  more  nations 
adopted  it;  assilver  production  increased,  thtu'everst* 
huH  taken  phuMj.  No  p(»ople  have  yet  given  up  gold 
to  tak<»  silver  any  more  than  th«»y  would  give  up 
good  horses  for  cheap  ones  when  cheap  ones  become 
abundant.  The  ell'«M  1,  of  lire  coinage  of  silver  by 
the  Unit(Ml  States-  according  to  ;ill  commri*  iiil  his- 


tory since  1850 — would  not  lower  the  value  of  gold 
perceptibly,  but  it  would  only  throw  more  European 
silver  on  the  market.  To  act  alone  in  this  matter 
would  only  place  us  with  Mexico,  and  rivet  more 
strongly  the  gold  system  on  Europe.  If  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  gold 
circulation  of  Europe  we  could  not  do  it  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  free  coinage  of  silver. 

2.  Will  there  be  a  withdrawal  of  gold  ?  Unmis- 
takably, and  here  is  the  reason.  If  thirty-two  grains 
of  silver  when  uncoined,  exchanged  for  one  grain  of 
gold  in  the  open  market;  and  if  sixteen  grains  of 
silver,  when  coined,  are  offered  for  one  grain  of 
gold,  what  will  happen  ?  If  butter  in  tubs  brings 
25  cents  a  pound,  and  the  same  butter  in  stami)ed 
pats  brings  50  cents  a  pound,  what  will  happen  ? 
Of  course  the  butter  will  all  be  stamped  to  be  sold 
at  the  higher  price.  So,  also,  with  silver.  If  the 
same  silver,  when  stamped  at  the  mint,  will  exchange 
for  twice  as  much  gold,  to  the  stamp  it  will  go.  All 
silver  will  rush  to  the  mint,  so  long  as  it  can  ex 
change  for  twice  the  gold  it  can  buy  as  bullion. 
But  how  about  gold  V  The  situation  is  just  reversed 
for  gold.  As  ordinary  bullion  without  a  stamp,  one 
grain  of  gold  buys  thirty-two  grains  of  silver;  as 
coined  gold,  one  grain  of  gold  buys  only  sixteen 
coined  grains  of  silver.  What  will  happen  to  gold  ? 
Just  as  the  owner  of  silver  sold  his  silver  where  he 
could  get  the  most  gold,  so  the  owner  of  gold  will 
sell  his  gold  where  he  can  get  the  most  silver.  By 
melting  his  gold  coins,  or  selling  them  by  weiglit. 
the  owner  of  gold  can  buy  32  grains  of  silver  in  the 
open  market  He  would  certainly  be  a  fool  to  keep 
his  gold  in  coins  and  let  them  pass  for  only  sixteen 
grains  of  silver  coin.  Then  what  is  the  result  ? 
There  is  an  enormous  profit  on  rushing  silver  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined  and  exchanged  for  gold,  as 
long  as  any  gold  coins  circulate;  and  likewise  an 
enormous  profit  on  withdrawing  gold  coins  from 
circulation  to  be  sold  by  weight  for  silver  or  else 
exported.  But  mark  this  further  result :  The  profit 
on  coining  silver  ceases  the  moment  no  gold  coins 
can  be  found  in  circulation  to  be  exchanged  for  silver 
coins.  Just  that  nuuiient  the  silver  will  have  no 
value  beyond  its  own  intrinsic  value.  But  the  owners 
of  gold  will  be  (juick  as  a  fiash  to  see  a  profit  in 
withdrawing  gold,  therefore  there  will  he  alwo- 
lutely  no  chauc»»  to  get  the  profit  on  coining  silver 
and  exchanging  it  for  goM.  Will  silver  coins  ktH»p 
the  valiu^  of  U\  :  I  '!  That  will,  of  course.  U*  ini- 
possihhv  Ft>r,  since  there  are  iu>  golil  ct»ins  in  cir 
(•Illation.  hoNv  can  sixteen  grains  of  Milver  buy  one 
grain  of  gohl  Y  The  luily  placi>  to  buy  gold  with 
silvtir  is  in  t\w  bullion  market,  and  then*  it  taken 
thirty  two  grains  to  buy  one  grain  ot  goM  So  Km^r 
as  the  silver  coins  are  k(<i>t    in  circulation  at  )V4r 
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with  gold  coins  (as  is  the  case  now),  the  silver  is 
kept  up  in  value  by  being  exchanged  readily  for 
gold  in  all  dealings.  But  with  the  unlimited  free 
coinage  of  silver,  when  its  market  value  is  one-half 
its  coin  value,  the  silver  dollar  will  inevitably  be 
valued  at  one  half  its  present  purchasing  power. 
About  this  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Such  results  have  happened  again  and  again  in 
monetary  history. 

3.  But  this  change  of  standard  cannot  take  place 
without  disastrous  results  and  a  panic.  Why  should 
we  expect  a  commercial  panic  to  follow  ?  The  with- 
drawal of  gold  means  a  change  of  standard.  Before 
silver  could  be  raised  to  par,  according  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  a  new  demand  must  arise  for  silver,  and  a 
demand  be  taken  away  from  gold.  That  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  that  we  must  go  to  a  silver 
basis  in  order  to  create  the  demand  which  will  raise 
the  value  of  silver  to  par.  In  short,  we  must  have 
the  fearful  cataclysm  following  a  change  of  standard 
before  Mr.  Bryan  can  prove  his  theory  right  or 
wrong. 

The  reasons  why  a  panic  must  follow  a  change  of 
standard  are  clear.  Business  men  are  selling  goods 
on  time,  and  discount  their  bills  at  banks.  To  pay 
wages  in  his  factory  to-day  he  gets  the  present  worth 
from  the  banks  of  the  debts  due  him  for  goods  sold. 
These  sales  and  discounts  are  made  at  prices  deter- 
mined by  the  existing  gold  standard.  Suggest  a 
lowering  of  47  per  cent,  in  the  standard, — and 
imagine  if  you  can  the  ensuing  confusion.  How 
can  any  kind  of  a  business  contract  be  made  if  it  is 
not  known  within  47  per  cent,  what  the  value  of 
the  payment  will  be  ?  No  bank  will  loan  the 
deposits  left  in  their  hands,  or  renew  old  loans,  if 
there  is  fear  that  the  repayment  may  vary  by  47 
per  cent.  And  even  before  the  change  of  standard 
could  be  enacted  men  would  all  wish  to  sell  their 
securities  and  i)roperty  for  gold  before  the  change 
to  silver  came  about.  If,  then,  every  one  is  selling, 
and  if  the  banks  refuse  to  loan  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty,— picture  but  faintly  the  consequent  distress 
and  failures.  One  house,  unable  to  get  loans  to 
meet  its  maturing  notes,  fails;  that  brings  down 
another  house, — then  all  (;ome  crashing  down  in 
ruin.  The  horror  passes  all  description:  the  hopes 
of  a  lifetime  gone,  homes  sold,  and  beggary  for  vvife 
and  children.  This  would  ]>e  the  first  effect  of  free 
coinage  of  silver;  and  already  the  faint  possibility 
of  it  has  forced  down  the  prices  of  setnirities,  in 
many  cases,  to  a  point  as  low  as  in  the  panic  of  180l>. 

Tho  results  of  a  panic,  will  be  reduced  productirm, 
lewened  demand,  rigorous  economy,  diminished 
transactions,  idle  capital,  idle  lal^or,  general  j)ros- 
tration,  and  the  heaping  np  in  banks  of  unemployed 
money.  Less  money  will  be  needed  for  the  lessened 
biisineHH.  The  demand  for  silver  will  be  less  thaii 
the  xiresent  demand  for  gold,  as  a  first  result  of  free 
coinfige  of  silver, 

4.  The  only  jjossible  ineans  by  which  silver  (;an  he 
raised  U>  i>armuHt  then  be  the  demand  created  solely 


by  the  United  States.  And  this  demand  must  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  value  of  all  silver  in  the  world 
to  par,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  India, 
China,  Russia  or  France.  And  yet  one  of  the  first 
results  of  free  coinage  of  silver  will  be  to  withdraw 
the  support  from  under  the  $025,000,000  of  silver  in 
the  United  States  now  kept  at  par  in  gold.  With  our 
present  gold  system,  from  1878  to  1893  our  govern- 
ment purchased  silver  outright  and  withdrew  it 
from  the  market,  but  kept  it  at  par  with  gold.  Our 
present  legislation  requires  the  Executive  to  main 
tain  this  silver  at  parity  with  gold,  and  so  far  this 
has  been  done.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  silver 
market  that  $625,000,000  have  been  bought  and  kept 
at  a  value  far  beyond  its  bullion  value.  Now  give 
us  free  coinage  of  silver,  drive  out  gold,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  silver  at  par.  Why  ? 
Because  silver  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold  money 
in  any  daily  dealings ;  only  silver  will  be  paid  in  for 
duties;  the  Treasury  will  pay  in  silver;  and -all  gov- 
ernment money  and  obligations  will  be  valued  by 
the  kind  of  money  in  which  they  are  payable.  Our 
money,  based  only  on  silver,  will  have  only  the 
value  of  silver.  This  $625,000,000  of  silver  will  fall 
to  its  market  value,  just  as  the  Mexican  dollars,  now 
used  in  commerce  all  over  the  world,  although  con- 
taining more  pure  silver  than  our  own  dollars,  pass 
for  about  50  cents  in  gold.  Free  coinage  of  silver, 
therefore,  will  deprive  $625,000,000  of  silver  of  its 
supporting  gold  prop,  and  it  must  henceforth  stand 
on  its  own  legs.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  depress 
rather  than  raise  the  value  of  silver, 

5,  Under  the  acts  of  1878  and  1890  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  United  States  was  a  direct  pur- 
chaser of  silver.  It  took  taxes  from  us  and  bought 
silver  with  them.  With  free  coinage  of  silver  the 
government  would  not  buy  a  dollar  of  silver.  Free 
coinage  of  silver  means  the  right  of  any  owner  of 
bullion  to  have  it  coined  into  dollars.  When  the 
mint  merely  stamps  this  bullion  into  coins  it  is  not 
a  purchaser.  It  receives  the  bullion,  and  returns  it 
to  the  owner  in  form  of  coins.  A  great  many  people 
have  been  wrongly  led  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment would  create  a  demand  for  silver  by  buying  it 
at  the  mints  at  a  fixed  price.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bryan 
seems  to  hold  this  very  mistaken  view:  "  Anyp?/?'- 
chaser  who  stands  ready  to  take  the  entire  supply  of 
any  given  article  at  a  certain  x)rice  can  jn-event  that 
article  from  falling  below  that  price.  So  the  gov- 
ernment can  fix  a  price  for  gold  and  silver  by 
creating  a  demand  greater  than  the  supply."  That 
any  one  could  b(;lieve  this  seems  incredible.  The 
government  creates  no  demand.  That  depends 
solely  upon  the  monetary  needs  of  trade. 

6.  Tin;  only  way  in  which  the  whoh^  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  entire  world  can  be  raised  to  par  with 
gold  by  the  action  of  the  United  Stat(is  aloiie  is  by 
its  demand  for  silver  in  its  circulation.  On  the 
supposition  furnished  by  Mr.  Bryan  that  silver  will 
be  ke])t  at  par  with  gold,  the  new  (hniuind  for  silver 
will,  at  the  most,  be  for  $600,000,000  to  r(^pla(!e  that 
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amount  of  jjold,  wliich  in  1896  constitutes  our  stock 
of  gold,  and  which  woukl  leave  the  country.  Would 
a  demand  of  this  amount  raise  the  total  supply  of 
silver  in  the  world  to  par  witli  gold,  and  keep  it 
there  ?  Such  a  hope,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  pre- 
posterous. Why  ?  The  silver  party  in  1878,  and 
again  in  1890,  prophesied  that  these  purchases  of 
silver  by  the  United  States  would  raise  silver  to 
par ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  obstinately  fell  in  value. 
And  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  did  not  control 
the  actions  of  other  countries,  which  were  getting 
rid  of  silver  and  taking  on  gold.  That  is,  we  took 
about  $600,000,000  of  silver  off  the  market  with- 
out raising  silver  to  par.  Being  mistaken  once, 
why  should  we  trust  these  theoristic  prophets  again? 

Opening  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  raise  the  bullion  price 
of  silver  somewhat ;  but  the  continuing  large  produc- 
tion of  silver,  with  no  new  demand  for  silver  in 
Europe,  would  soon  cause  a  decline  in  its  value 
again.  In  1890  the  greatest  silver  combination  ever 
known,  ramifying  from  the  London  bullion  dealers 
all  over  the  world  from  the  United  States  to  India, 
with  enormous  capital  behind  it,  following  upon 
their  successful  passage  of  the  Sherman  act  of  July 
14,  1890,  in  this  country,  succeeded  once  in  raising 
silver  to  $1.21  per  ounce.  And  then  what  happened  ? 
The  greatest  collapse  and  fall  in  value  of  silver  ever 
known.  From  August,  1890  (the  ratio  being  17.26  : 1) 
silver  fell  exactly  to  one-half  its  value  in  March, 
1894  (the  ratio  being  34.36). 

In  short,  the  action  of  several  countries,  each  alone 
trying  to  do,  what  Mr,  Bryan  thinks  the  United  States 
alone  can  do,  has  signally  failed  to  raise  the  value 
of  silver.  One  country  can  no  more  stem  the  tide 
which  caused  the  fall  in  value  of  silver  than  a  man 
can  swim  up  against  the  Niagara  rapids.  India 
alone  has  taken  more  than  $600,000,000  of  silver  since 
1878,  and  yet  that  has  not  sufficed  to  keep  silver  at 
par  with  gold, — even  when  the  United  States  was 
also  taking  a  similar  amount  in  the  same  period.  If 
India  and  the  United  States  together  could  not  keep 
silver  at  par  by  creating  double  the  demand  now 
possible  under  free  coinage  by  the  United  States 
alone,  how  can  it  be  done  by  one  of  them  ? 

No  one  country  can  stand  against  the  current  of 
events  which  has  at  last  practically  deposed  silver 
from  any  position  as  an  independent  monetary 
metal.  The  United  States,  by  the  act  of  1853,  in 
effect  acquiesced  in  the  gold  standard,  and  used  no 
silver  dollars  until  1878;  to  1864  France  absorbed 
over  $1,100,000,000  of  gold  and  let  her  silver  go;  in 
1873  Germany  exchanged  her  silver  for  gold;  in 
1878  the  Latin  Union  (incduding  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Switz(!rland  and  (Ireece)  closed  tlnnr  mints 
to  silver,  in  order  to  rtitain  their  gold;  Holland,  in 
1875,  discontinued  silver  coinages  and  opened  her 
mints  to  gold  ;  Austria  stopped  the  coinagn  of  silvt^r 
in  1H79,  and  began  <u)ll<5ctiiig  gold  in  1892;  Italy,  in 
18H2,    resumed  specie  ]>ayments  in   gold;    India,  in 


1893,  closed  its  mints  to  silver ;  after  a  trial  of  silver 
coinage  under  the  Sherman  act  (1890),  giving  us  too 
great  an  amount  for  us  to  carry,  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  the  silver  standard,  so  that  a  panic  came  upon  us 
with  sweeping  losses  and  ruin,  the  country  rose  en 
masse  and  repealed  the  silver  legislation  November 
1,  1893,  which  caused  the  destruction;  and  this  year 
Russia  has  practically  placed  herself  on  the  gold 
standard.  Just  when  all  Europe  was  discarding 
silver,  to  drive  out  our  gold  by  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  only  assist  them  in  this  movement,  and  not 
perceptibly  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  Just 
how  it  would  operate  can  be  seen  from  the  course 
of  events  when  the  fear  of  the  silver  standard  in 
1893  sent  gold  abroad.  Austria  was  collecting  gold 
under  her  act  of  August,  1892.  when  Professor  von 
Wieser  wrote:  "That  which  worked  for  our  good 
still  more,  and  beyond  all  expectation,  was  the  fact 
that  an  unusually  abundant  supply  of  gold  flowed 
out  from  the  United  States  just  at  the  moment  when 
Austria  applied  herself  to  procuring  a  stock  of  that 
metal.  All  the  great  European  banks  of  issue 
profited  by  this  opportunity,  and  we,  too.  made  the 
most  of  it.  It  is  in  great  part  your  Republican 
eagles,  stamped  with  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria, 
or  the  royal  crown  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  that 
just  now  are  furnishing  the  basis  of  our  gold  stand- 
ard." 

6.  If,  then,  it  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  raising  silver  to  par  with  gold,  to  rely 
only  on  the  demand  for  an  amount  of  silver  that 
would  be  created  in  exchanging  goods  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  other  ground  of  thinking  that  silver 
can  be  raised  to  par  is  that  of  the  unlimited  legal 
tender  quality.  To  keep  53  cents  of  silver  at  par 
with  gold  by  giving  the  silver  unlimited  legal  tender 
has  no  precedent  in  history  to  warrant  its  success. 
If  the  legal  tender  quality  will  keep  silver  at  par. 
why  does  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  full  legal 
tender  in  Mexico,  not  stay  at  par  with  gold  ?  In 
fact,  it  is  in  Mexico  worth  only  al)Out  fifty  cents  in 
gold.  In  our  Civil  War  we  made  the  greenbacks 
full  legal  tender ;  but  they  depreciated  to  35  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Making  money  legal  tender.  mort>over, 
does  not  insure  its  circulation  and  a  demand  for  it. 
Gold  coin  was  a  legal  tender  before  1834.  iind  yet  it 
was  not  in  use.  From  1834  to  1873  silver  dollars 
were  a  full  legal  tender  (and  we  had  free  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  silver),  but  they  were  not  in  use. 
From  1862  1879  gold  was  legal  tt^nder.  but  gold  was 
not  in  circulation.  So  that  not  even  by  making 
money  legal  tt^nder  can  you  force  a  demaml  for  it. 
And  as  we  have  seen,  the  legal  tender  iH.)\ver  alime 
cannot  keep  money  at  ])ar. 

It  cannot,  then,  bo  admitted  that  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  Unittnl  States  alone  will  raise  silver  to 
$1.29  per  ounce — that  is.  raist*  the  5;i ft»nt  dt>llar  to 
100  ctMits  in  gold.  Hut,  if  it  I'ouUl,  the  favorite  argu 
ment  in  favor  of  silvt*r  on  tlu*  ground  that  it  wouUl 
raise  prices,  is  ruinrtl. 
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JOHN  BROWN  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS, 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


IT  was  clue,  doubtless,  to  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  political  situation  that  so  little  attention 
was  drawn  in  July  to  an  occasion  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks  which  in  ordinary  times  must  have 
been  widely  reported  and  commented  upon.  This 
occasion  was  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
New  York  of  John  Brown's  farm  and  home.  The 
place  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  landmark  of  history 
and  as  a  shrine  for  pilgrims  who  would  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  whose  heroism  and  lofty 
dignity  of  character  all  men  seem  at  length  to  i)er- 
ceive,  while  also  agreeing  that  he  was  a  fanatic 
and  a  revolutionist.  It  has  not  been  remembered 
by  any  very  large  X)roj)ortion  of  the  peox)le  who 
sometimes  sing  "  John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mould- 
ering in  the  grave,'' just  where  that  grave  is  sit- 
uated. Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  known 
that  John  Brown  is  buried  near  by  a  large  boulder 
a  few  yards  from  the  door  of  the  farmhouse  built 
by  him  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the  precise  sx)ot 
designated  by  him  as  the  place  where  he  would 
wish  to  be  laid  at  rest  in  case  of  death  in  his  Kansas 
adventures  or  elsewhere  away  from  home.  Before 
going  the  last  time  to  Kansas  he  had  carved  the 
initials  "J.  B. "  with  a  chisel  on  the  side  of  the 
rock,  and  it  is  there  that  he  was  afterward  interred 
with  the  foot  of  the  grave  under  those  letters, 
which  are  still  ch^arly  seen.  The  (quaint  headstone 
(seen  in  our  illustrations)  form(jrly  did  service  at  the 
grave  of  John  Brown's  grandfather  in  Connecticut, 
and  it  was  brought  many  years  ago  from  Torrington 
to  the  Adirondack  grave  of  the  grandson  of  the 
Captain  John  Brown  oH  tlie  HevolutioTi. 

It  was  through  the  fjfforts  of  the  late  Kate  Field 
that  the  John  Brf>wn  horrif^stfrad  and  farm  were 
prcHorved  for  the  sake  of  their  pulilic  inter(!st.     'J'he 


place  had  been  sold  to  some  one  distantly  connected 
with  the  family  for  eight  hundred  dollars  in  about 
the  year  1863,  and  in  1870  Kate  Field  found  that  it 
was  about  to  be  sold  again.  The  public  had  seemed 
quite  to  forget  the  tomb  of  John  Brown,  and  it  had 
fallen  into  neglect.  Miss  Field  secured  a  number 
of  subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
I)urchased  the  property.*  Her  death  and  that  of 
other  members  of  this  association  which  had  bought 
the  place  made  it  seem  wise  to  devise  some  means 
for  its  ijermanent  protection.  It  happens  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  within  a  few  years  acquired 
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*  Tho  names  of  thoso  who  had  contributed  to  purohaso  the 
John  Urown  farm  aro  hh  follows:  Kate  Field,  Isaac  IT.  Bailey, 
.John  E.  WillianiH,  William  H.  lioe,  Oeorjjo  A.  Kohhlns, 
(ioorj^e  C^abot  Ward,  H«iiiry  CJlew.s,  Randolph  Martin,  Lo 
(Irand  Fi.  ('annon,  (Jharh^H  S.  Hniith,  S.  H.  (Jhittondon,  iHaac 
Khermari,  .larknon  S.  Hc,hult/>,  Klliot  ().  (V)wdin,  Th<»mas 
Murphy,  (!harl«»H  (4.  JiuiHf)!!,  Lakcn  IT.  WaloH,  Sinclair  Tou- 
Hoy,  Horace  B.  (Jiaflin,  and  "a  Boston  woniai  ." 
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MONUMENT   UNVEILED  JULY   21,    1896. 

vast  tracts  in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  forest  and  protecting  the  origins  of  im- 
portant water  courses.  Much  of  the  land  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  John  Brown  farm  has  be- 
come State  property,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  the  requisite  administrative  organization 
for  the  oversight  of  the  State's  Adirondack  domain. 
It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  care  for  the  John 
Brown  farm  in  connection  with  the  great  Adiron- 
dack reservation,  and  the  legislature  last  winter 
passed  an  act  enabling  the  executive  department  of 
the  State  government  to  accept  the  farm  and  home 
stead  from  the  John  Brown  Association.  It  was 
the  formal  transfer  from  the  Association  to  the 
State  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
July  21.  The  Association  was  represented  by  some 
of  its  members,  and  General  E.  A.  Mevritt  of  Pots- 
dam presided.  A  plain  gran- 
ite block  with  an  explanatory 
inscription  had  been  erected 
on  a  smaller  boulder  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  grave 
of  John  Brown,  and  this  new 
monument  was  unveiled  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  com 
pany  of  people.  A  flag  pol'^ 
also  was  raised  from  which 
the  national  emblem  is  kept 
constantly  floating  in  the 
l)reezes, — an  ()])joct  visil^h; 
from  a  long  dif^tance.  Colonel 
Lyman,  th(»  State  Excise? 
C^onnriissioner,  delivered  an 
addn.'SH  on  the  (character  and 
career  of  John  Brown,  atxl 
the  otlmr  excircises  of  the  day 
l)OHHeHMed  no  little  interest. 
Many  Hiinnner  visitors  from 
tlm  Adirondack  hotels  were 
preM«»nt.  I)ut  tlm  larger  part  of 


the  company  was  made  up  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tryside, young  and  old.  A  handful  of  grizzly  veterans 
were  in  attendance  with  their  rifles,  representing 
two  or  three  Grand  Army  posts  of  the  vicinity. 
Some  of  .^tliese  survivors  of  the  war  remembered 
John  Brown  as  their  neighbor  when  they  were  lads. 
The  flag  was  drawn  from  tlie  monument  by  two 
brothers  (now  old  men)  of  the  Thompsons  who  were 
with  the  Browns  in  Kansas  and  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Some  colored  people  were  present  who  had  come 
into  these  mountains  by  means  of  the  "  underground 
railway  "'  when  John  Brown  was  one  of  the  boldest 
spirits  in  that  undertaking.  Others  were  there  who 
as  neighbors  had  gathered  at  the  John  Brown  house 
on  the  occasion  of  old  John's  memorable  departure 
for  Kansas.  These  people  were  ready  to  tell  the 
questioner  all  that  they  knew — sometimes  a  little 
more— about  the  career  of  John  Bro^^^l  and  about 
his  manner  of  life  when  a  resident  of  North  Elba. 
They  were  entirely  agreed  concerning  the  kind- 
liness of  John  Brown,  his  usefulness  as  a  neighbor 
and  his  enterprise  as  a  citizen.  North  Elba  is  the 
township  lying  immediately  south  of  Lake  Placid, 
and  the  John  Brown  farm  is  only  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  prosperous  and  attractive  summer 
colony  centring  at  that  point.  In  John  Brown's 
day,  of  course,  the  region  was  not  easily  accessible 
and  the  population  was  very  scant.  Church  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  old  red  schoolhouse.  and  John 
Brown  was  the  most  active  man  in  the  community's 
religious  life.  His  numerous  company,  sons  and 
daughters  furnished  the  choir,  and  his  house  was  the 
place  where  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood 
met  for  singing  and  for  such  intellectual  life  and 
recreation  as  the  community  enjoyed.  John  Brown, 
as  compared  with  his  humble  neighbors,  was  a 
farmer  on  a  large  and  important  scale. 
The  early  career  of  John  Brown  is  too  much  over 
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looked  by  those  who  think  of  him  only  in  connection 
with  his  participation  in  the  Kansas  border  war- 
fare and  his  subsequent  attack  upon  the  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  born  on  May  9,  1800,  in 
Torrington,  Conn.  He  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Pilgrims.  Peter  Brown,  who  came  over 
to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower ;  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  w^ere  men  of  influence,  who  rendered 
patriotic  service  in  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of 
1812.     His  father  moved  to   Ohio  when  John  was  a 


JOHN  BROWN    (FROM  A  PICTURE  IN  THE    HOMESTEAD). 

child  of  perhaps  five  years  of  age,  and  the  boy  grew 
up  familiar  with  tlie  conditions  of  pioneer  farming 
in  tlie  WeHtern  Reserve,  He  was  a  lad  of  rare  intel- 
ligence and  cax>ability  and  early  acquired  the  art  of 
land  surveying,  whi(;h  su>)sef|nently  at  various  times 
he  practiced,  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  other  i)arts  of 
the  country.  When  sixteen  or  seventeen  y<;ars  of 
age  he  decided  to  obtain  a  college  echication  and 
fjuter  the  ministry.  Accordingly  he  was  s(;nt  to  his 
relatives  in  Connecticut  to  jjrepare  for  college,  with 
H  view  to  entering  Amherst,  the  president  of  wl«i(;h 
institution  was  a  kinsman  of  the  family.  But 
Jolin'H  diligence  in  prexniring  for  college  seriously 
affected  his  eyesight,  and  it  be(;ame  n(;c;essary  for 
}iim  i*>  abandon  his  ])lans.     He  returned  to  (^hio  at 


nineteen  or  twenty,  and  threw  himself  with  great 
energy  into  pursuits  somewhat  closely  akin  to  farm- 
ing. His  father  was  a  small  tanner  as  well  as 
farmer,  and  John  became  proficient  in  the  art  of 
making  leather.  He  had  from  boyhood  been  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  good  live  stock ;  and  from  the 
breeding  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheei),  he  became  a 
dealer  in  live  stock,  in  hides,  and  afterward  very  ex- 
tensively in  wool.  The  close  connection  of  these 
pursuits  with  farming  is  readily  understood  when 
one  learns  something  of  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  in  Ohio  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
The  development  of  sheep  culture  in  Ohio  was  very 
rapid  in  that  period,  and  the  sole  market  for  the 
wool  was  to  be  found  in  New  England,  where  the 
American  woolen  manufacture  was  concentrated. 
As  a  large  dealer  in  Ohio  wool,  John  Brown  found 
himself  again  in  active  relation3  with  the  East ;  and 
subsequently,  in  the  year  1846,  he  concluded  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  the  vicinity  of  his  market,  and 
removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.  He  became  the 
principal  business  rival  of  the  famous  old  trading 
house  of  Amos  Lawrence.  It  was  John  Brown  who 
introduced  the  grading  system  into  the  wool  busi- 
ness ;  and  his  subsequent  bankruptcy  was  brought 
about,  as  he  always  afterward  claimed,  through  the 
corrupt  manipulation  of  the  grades  by  certain  buy- 
ers and  agents  of  his  who  were  in  the  secret  pay  of 
his  competitors. 

However  that  may  be,  John  Brown  had  always 
been  much  more  than  a  business  man.  There  can 
be  as  little  doubt  of  his  remarkable  business  ability 
and  his  restless  energy  as  of  his  far-sighted  audacity. 
He  did  not  get  out  of  the  wool  business  until  he 
had  made  a  trip  to  Europe  and  studied  the  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  in  various  countries  besides  Eng- 
land. Meanwhile,  however,  from  his  boyhood  up 
he  had  been  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans.  The  Pil- 
grim fathers,  typically  considered,  were  men  of 
capacity  for  business  affairs;  but  they  were  also 
men  who  cherished  political  and  religious  ideals  for 
which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  property,  home, 
old  associations  and  all  conservative  interests  at 
what  seemed  to  them  the  call  of  duty.  John  Brown 
was  a  man  of  precisely  that  type.  As  he  himself 
remarked,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  there  had  never 
been  a  time  through  all  his  years  of  business  when 
he  was  not  ready  at  any  moment,  without  stopping 
to  adjust  his  affairs,  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything 
in  obedience  to  "the  divine  call.  He  had  been  will- 
ing to  prosper  in  business  and  to  ac(iuire  property, 
but  not  for  the  sake  of  personal  ease  or  from  a  wish 
to  leave  .a  competency  for  his  children  It  was 
solely  because  he  had  lioi)ed  that  mcmey  would  en- 
able him  the  more  efficiently  to  obey  the  call  which, 
it  secnns,  he  had  long  anticipated,  to  take  some  vcsry 
bold  and  stirring  st(!i)s  toward  the  overthrow  of 
American  slavery.  His  father  had  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  anti-slavery  edu- 
cational community  at  ()b(;rlin,  Ohio,  and  John 
Brown  himself  had  also   from   his   boyhood  come 
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under  the  same  influences  and  had  j^rown  up  as  one  of 
the  staunchest  defenders  of  everything?  that  Oberlin 
in  those  days  represented.  Not  only  had  he  been  a 
lifeloni?  abolitionist,  but  he  had  from  early  life  been 
more  or  less  constantly  connected  with  those  who 
were  engaged  in  assisting  fugitive  slaves.  He  had 
thus  become  acciuainted  with  the  anti-slavery  leaders 
of  New  York  and  New  England  as  well  as  Ohio. 

No  man  of  wealth  and  standing  in  the  country 
was  in  those  days  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  an ti -slavery  movement  than  Gerrit  Smith, 
who  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  and  whose 
long  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  Petersboro  in  Central 
New  York.  His  father  had  been  a  partner  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur  trade,  and  was  by  far  the 
greatest  landholder  of  the  State  of  New  York,  own- 
ing extensive  tracts  in  many  different  counties. 
Gerrit  Smith  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
immense  landed  estate  and  to  various  works  of 
philanthropy,  but  particularly  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  movement  against  slavery.  His  money  and  his 
active  plans  had  resulted  in  the  safe  escape  of  a 
large  number  of  slaves  to  Canada.  A  less  practical 
scheme  of  his  was  the  colonization  of  fugitive  slaves 
on  tracts  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks. 
He  had  put  in  practice  a  free  homestead  scheme 
which  had  worked  successfuly  in  western  New 
York,  where  his  plan  of  giving  away  farms  to  suita- 
ble settlers  had  resulted  in  the  development  of  par- 
ticular localities  and  had  therefore  helped  to  make 
a  market  for  the  lands  which  Mr.  Smith  had  re- 
served. The  land  which  he  owned  in  the  Au  Sable 
valley  in  the  Adirondacks  can  now  be  reached  by  a 
single  night's  ride  from  New  York  City  in  luxuri- 
ous palace  cars.  But  the  great  North  Woods  were 
not  so  easily  invaded  in  the  days  when  Gerrit 
Smith  proposed  to  colonize  amidst  their  dense 
shade  the  escaped  bondmen  from  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  There  were  some 
bad  roads  and  trails  from 
Lake  Champ!  ain  into  the 
forest,  but  there  was  compar- 
atively little  approach  from 
the  South  or  West.  Unques- 
tionably Gerrit  Smith's  Es 
sex  county  holdings  formed 
a  valuable  strategic  point  on 
the  underground  railway.  To 
have  attempted  a  capture  and 
removal  of  fugitives  from 
these  wilds  would  have  been 
vastly  more  diflicnlt  than  the 
capture  of  moonshinerH  has 
ever  been  in  tin;  wilds  of  the 
North  Carolina  or  East  Ten- 
nessee mountains.  Tlie  im- 
practi(;ai)ility  of  Smith's  plan 
lay  in  the  x)ropOHition  to  de- 
velop southern  slaves  into 
pcirmaiient  A(lironda<^k  moun- 
tain   fannerH.     A  beginning. 


however,  was  bravely  made.  Some  colored  families 
were  located  on  pieces  of  ground  alloted  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  cabins  were  erected. 

It  was  at  this  time,  about  1848  or  1849,  that  John 
Brown,  having  failed  in  the  wool  business,  visited 
Gerrit  Smith  and  suggested  that  he  be  assigned  a 
tract  of  the  Essex  county  land,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  would  make  his  home  there,  show  the 
negro  colonists  how  to  clear  away  the  forest  and  till 
the  ground,  and  in  other  respects  act  as  general 
adviser  and  friend  to  the  humble  community.  The 
proposition  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  the  John  Brown  farm  dates  from  that 
bargain.  The  tract  now  contains  244  acres,  and  is 
presumably  of  the  same  dimensions  as  when  origi- 
nally assigned  by  Gerrit  Smith  to  John  Brown. 
Along  one  side  of  it  dashes  the  Au  Sable  river,  a 
turbulent  mountain  stream.  The  house  commands 
a  fine  view  of  noble  old  White  Face,  and  in  the 
near  background  are  Marcy  and  the  other  high 
peaks  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  place  is  always 
approached  from  the  side  toward  Lake  Placid.  It  has 
a  private  lane,  half  a  mile  long,  coming  down  from 
the  house  to  the  Wilmington  and  Lake  Champlain 
road,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
neighborhood.  As  I  walked  up  this  lane  to  attend 
the  commemoration  services  of  July  21,  I  asked 
many  questions  of  an  old  man  who  had  evidently 
come  a  long  distance  on  foot,  and  who  was  greatly 
bent  and  crippled  from  rheumatism.  He  gave 
me  a  vivid  account  of  John  Brown  as  he  re- 
membered him,  and  particularly  of  a  long  night 
when  several  scores  of  people  were  gathered  at  the 
John  Brown  homestead  to  await  the  grey  dawn 
when  the  captain  with  a  handful  of  his  devoted 
young  followers,  to  the  music  of  a  local  band, 
marched  down  the  lane  through  the  pine  woods  to 
take  the  road  for  Westport  and  the  outer  world. 
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The  old  man  believes  to  this  day  that  he  then  wit- 
nessed the  occasion  of  John  Brown's  departure  for 
Harper's  Ferry.  But  it  was  probably  the  leave  tak- 
ing of  the  neighbors  when  Brown  went  on  his  sec- 
ond trip  to  Kansas.  So  far  as  the  manner  of  it  all 
was  concerned,  this  return  to  the  scene  of  border 
warfare  in  Kansas  was  a  more  striking  and  impress- 
ive affair  by  far  than  the  subsequent  entrance  upon 
the  Virginia  campaign.  There  were  no  drums  or 
fifes  or  flags  or  public  leave-takings  when,  with  the 
utmost  attempt  at  secrecy  and  under  assumed  names, 
the  handful  of  conspirators  were  assembling  from 
different  directions  and  keeping  themselves  in  hiding 
at  the  lonely  little  Kennedy  farmstead  four  or  five 


(Photographed  by  W.  L.  Eirwin.) 

THE  KENNEDY  HOUSE  NEAR  HARPER'S  FERRY. 

miles  from  Harx)er's  Ferry,  which  John  Brown 
rented  in  July,  1859,  under  the  false  name  of  Smith, 
as  a  place  from  which  to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
cattle  drover.  This  unlettered  old  cripple  of  Essex 
county  had  a  bad  memory  for  history  ;  but  un- 
douVjtedly  his  memory  was  wholly  reliable  so  far  as 
it  dealt  with  the  things  he  had  actually  seen.  John 
Brown's  farm  as  it  now  appears  is  largely  cleared 
meadow  land  and  x^asture,  although  the  dense  forest 
lies  in  the  background  and  reaches  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills  and  Tiiountains  that  form  the  serried  hori- 
zon line.  But  through  the  vividne:is  of  the  old 
man's  simple  descrii)tions  1  could  see  the  forest 
growing  vvlnjre  now  I  saw  tin;  scythe  swinging, 
and  down  the  lane  I  could  imagine  John  Brown 
driving  an  ox  team  where  now  thri  smart  (-oaches 
and  four-in-hands  from  the  summer  hotels  were 
driving  uj)  to  the  celebration.  It  hax)pens  that 
there  is  x>h'^ity  of  evidence  besides  tin;  traditicms  of 
the  old  Hfjttlers  of  Essex  county  to  show  us  the  i)er- 
Honal  cliaracteristics  of  Jf)hn  Brown.  Nothing 
r'/.'uld  V>e  more  severely  i)laiT)  and  siin|)le  than  tlie 
lif<!  he  led,  yet  notliing  could  <lirninis}i  a  X'^rsonal 
dignity  that  might  liave  been  mistaken  for  hauteur. 
He  waH  not  a  man  of  many  books  besides  the  Bible, 


of  which  his  knowledge  was  profound.  But  a  few 
other  books  also,  he  had  read  with  thorouglmess  ; 
and  even  if  he  read  comparatively  little,  he  thought 
comparatively  much.  He  was  a  student  of  the 
history  of  revolutionary  movements,  and  had  pon- 
dered on  the  strategy  of  military  campaigns,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

If  our  own  generation  is  not  able  to  view  the 
period  of  the  anti- slavery  agitation  and  the  civil 
war  with  perfect  dispassionateness,  it  is  at  least 
comforting  to  remember  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  in  a  position  to  render  calm  historic  judg- 
ment without  bias  or  prejudice.  John  Brown's 
character  and  work  will  then  be  studied  afresh,  and 
I  am  x^ersuaded  that  far  greater  attention  will  be 
given  than  John  Brown's  contemporaries  and  imme- 
diate successors  have  bestowed  to  the  essential 
strategy  of  his  plans  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
slave  power.  It  may  then  become  the  accepted 
opinion  that  John  Brown  possessed  strategic  genius 
of  a  high  order.  While  still  a  young  man  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Appalachian  Range, 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Georgia  and  the 
very  borders  of  Florida,  must  afford  the  one  position 
from  which  the  slave  power  could  be  defied,  assailed 
and  eventually  overthrown.  It  actually  came  to 
pass  in  the  civil  war  that  the  Appalachian  Range 
became  the  strength  of  the  North  and  the  weakness 
of  the  South.  Slavery  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  mountains  themselves  were  in- 
habited by  men  who  hated  slavery  and  who  fought 
on  the  Union  side  during  the  war.  Furthermore, 
in  those  days  there  were  very  few  railroads  entering 
or  crossing  the  Appalachian  belt,  and  the  whole 
afforested  region  was  full  of  caves,  dense  ravines 
and  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
the  southern  slave  power  was  in  control  of  the 
national  government  at  Washington,  and  that  there 
was  no  prospect  whatever  of  any  effective  movement 
against  slavery  by  the  northern  states  of  a  political 
or  constitutional  character, — much  less  of  any  appeal 
to  physical  force.  John  Brown  was  too  bold  a  char- 
acter and  too  large  minded  a  man  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  mere  rescue  now  and  then  of 
some  individual  slave  whose  escape  to  Canada  was 
assisted.  The  X)nrpose  of  the  underground  railway, 
and  of  the  whole  movement  for  assisting  fugitive 
slaves,  was  not  measured  in  any  sense  by  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  assisted,  but  wholly  by  the  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  which  could 
be  produced  in  the  South  through  the  increasing 
insecurity  of  i)rox)erty  in  slaves,  and  through  the 
constantly  enhanced  expense  of  guarding  jigainst 
escapes.  Nor  was  it  expected  that  a  fomented  uj)- 
rising  of  slav(;s  here  or  there  would  at  once  result 
in  any  vast  insurrection  of  the  enslaved  race ;  but 
merely  that  the  conditions  of  uneasiness  and  ai)X)ro- 
hension  might  hiad  th(5  liarassed  South  to  take  the 
vi(3W  that  th<}  iriaintenance  of  slavery  was  no  longer 
advantageous  and  that  some  form  of  emancix)Jition 
iriust  be  adopted.     The  best  i^lan  John  Brown  could 
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devise,  therefore,  was  a  plan 
which  would  use  the  Appala- 
chian Range    as  a  place  of 
retreat  for  runaway  negroes, 
who  would    find   themselves 
welcomed     in    well  fortified 
mountain  fastnesses  in  camps 
chosen   for    strategic  advan- 
tage and  commanded  by  men 
trained     in     Brown's     own 
methods.      He     had   studied 
profoundly  the    problem    of 
supplying  such  camps   with 
the    means    of    subsistence. 
He  had  deemed  it  possible  to 
connect  the  mountain  camps 
with  one  another  by  obscure 
trails    and    hidden    passages 
which   an    enemy   could 
scarcely  hope  to  find,  and  he 
expected  to  utilize  many  of 
the  limestone  caves  and  other 
possible  i)laces  of  retreat  well 
known  to  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alleghany  ranges.     He  had  conceived  it 
possible  to  receive  hosts  of  black  fugitives  in  these 
mountain  strongholds,    where  they  would  be  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition  and  where  a  hand- 
ful of  men  could  defend  themselves  against  a  regi- 
ment.   Such  a  movement  fairly  entered  upon  would, 
in  John  Brown's  opinion,  inaugurate  a  guerilla  war- 
fare that  could  end  only  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
Whether  this  was  a  good  plan  or  a  poor  plan  is  to 
be  considered  relatively.     It  was,  at  least,  the  plan 
of  a  man  who  was  determined  to  strike  at  slavery 
in  some  fashion,  and  who  had  therefore  only  to  con- 
sider by  what  means,  in  his  generation,  the  most 
effective  attack  could  be  made.     I  am  inclined  to 
think  posterity  will    concede  that  John  Brown's 
plan,— entirely  a  plan  of  violence  and  revolution  as 
it  was,  —was  the  best  plan  of  a  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary nature  that  could  have  been  chosen.     It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  John  Brown  was  particularly 
attracted  to  the  Adirondacks   because  life  in  the 
rugged  North  Woods  of  New  York  would  afford 
him  and  bis  band  of  stalwart  sons  a  peculiarly  good 
opportunity  to  learn  the  modes  and  p().ssi])ilities  of 
mountaineer  life.     John  Brown  had  been  married 
when  only  twenty  years  old,  and  after  tlio  death  of 
his  first  wife  was  married  a  second  time.     He  had 
large  families  by  both  wives,  and  liis  many  sons 
were  to  a  man  devoted  to  the  i)erson  and  to  the  con- 
victions of  tlifur  father.     The  older  boys  were  left 
Ixiliind  in  Ohio  when  John  Brown's  wool  busines.s 
took  him  to  Massachusetts,   and  they  accordingly 
nr)v<a-  made  tlu^ir  home  on  tlie  Adirondack  farm. 
But  several  of  the  youngcu-  sons  w«'in  in  th(>  Adinm- 
dacks,  and  th(5  Oliio  sons  niciintaincd  closr  synipatliy 
and  regnhir  (ronnimnicrution  with  thnir  t'athtT.     At 
the  moment  vvhon  the  r(»iM'al  of  the  Missouri  (>'om- 
promise  mmVo  thr   fato  ol'   Kansas  a  ((Ut^stion   to  be 
detorniitUMl    by     jlio   majority   of    sottlers,    on    tin* 


TILE  OLD  STO^E  AT  JOHN  BROWN'S  GRAVE. 

principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  John  Brown,  Jr. , 
who  was  then  living  in  Ohio,  with  the  other  Ohio 
sons  of  John  Brown  determined  to  migrate  to 
southern  Kansas  and  help  hold  that  territory  for 
freedom.  It  was  to  join  them  that  in  1855  John 
Brown  left  his  wife,  daughters,  and  younger  sons 
at  the  Adirondack  farm  and  went  to  Ossawatomie. 
Kansas,  It  is  no  part  of  onr  task  to  review  the 
Kansas  struggle,  which  demonstrated  John  Brown's 
great  courage  and  great  capacity  for  leadership. 
Doubtless  the  murder  of  his  son  Frederick  in  the 
course  of  the  Kansas  controversy  deepened  the  in- 
tensity of  his  purpose  to  strike  yet  more  sturdy  blows 
against  the  slave  power.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  his  second  visit  to  Kansas  in 
November,  1857,  after  visiting  Massachusetts  and 
other  places  in  the  North  and  East,  as  a  sjieaker  in 
behalf  of  the  free  soil  settlers  of  the  territory,  was 
due  to  any  desire  for  personal  revenge.  The  per- 
sonal motive  becomes  almost  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  character  of  a  man  like  John  Brown, 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1858  that  he  returned  to 
the  Adirondack  homestead  to  prepare  for  the  h^ng 
delayed  but  never  abandoned  project  ot  lifting  the 
banner  of  freedom  somewhere  in  the  mountain 
region  of  tlie  Eastern  slave  states.  Ht»  had  at  some 
earlitn-  i)eriod  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
Harper's  Ferry  region,  and  it  lt>nt  itself  to  his  pur- 
poses on  many  accounts.  The  rnitetl  Stattvs  arsenal 
at  that  ])oint,  containing  an  abundance  of  arms  uiul 
ammunition,  was  considt»red  so  secure  fnnn  any 
hostile  aittack  that  hrown  believed  it  ft»asil»lt»  to 
obtain  contn»l  of  it  with  a  nu^e  hamlful  of  luoii. 
ll»M',\p»'ctcd  that  upon  tluM-apturtMjf  the  ttrsenal  it 
w»>uld  be  possibh*  tt)  fomont  an  uprisjjig  of  ne>;r\H^ 
of  the  vicinity  and  totlistril»ut»»  t»»  them  thecapturtnl 
arms  ami  ammunition,  whereupon  a  rotrt»*a  into 
tlie    moiintiiinH    which    rise   so   ahruptly    from    tlio 
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Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  would  be  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. How  the  plot  Wfis  developed,  how 
far  the  attack  of  October  17,  1859,  succeeded,  and 
why  it  failed  in  its  immediate  purjjose, — all  these 
things  belong  to  another  chapter. 

John  Brown  was  executed  at  Charleston,  Virginia, 
on  December  2,  1859.  In  accordance  with  his  desire 
to  be  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  boulder  in 
front  of  the  Adirondack  homestead,  the  heart- sore 


widow  brought  the  body  over  the  wintry  road  from. 
Westport,  and  a  few  neighbors  and  friends  assisted 
at  the  burial.  He  had  completed  his  fifty-ninth 
year  in  the  i)revious  May,  although  he  looked  an 
older  man.  The  portrait  of  him  which  wo  jiroduce 
as  an  illustration  with  this  article  is  from  a  i)hoto- 
graph  of  a  x)icture  that  now  hangs  in  the  little 
library  of  the  Adirondack  homestead;  and  it  is 
probably  a  good  likeness  of  him  in  his  last  years. 


IT  wa.s  the  wish  of  Kate  Field,  whose  death  sfweral 
months  ago  in  the  Hawa'ian  Islands  tlii.s  Rkview  has 
already  recorded,  that  her  burial  placo  should  Ix;  sorne- 
wlnjre  on  the  John  lirovvn  fa.  in,  ni  thf!  ncit,dib()rhood  of 
the  tomb  of  him  for  whoso  permanent  ffime  and  honor 
8he  had  tried  to  do  somethinj^.  It  H(;(!ms  to  uh  that  it 
would  be  eminently  fitting  that  her  final  renting  i)]ac.e 
Khould  be  under  the  slh-ulow  of  tlie  granite  Htone  erected 
by  the  AHsociation  in  July,  and  that  her  name;,  with  fit- 
ting memorial  words,  kIjoiiUI  be  7)lac,ed  on  the  unin- 
Mcribed  wide  of  the  bloek  which  has  becm  (rr<«;tf;d  to  c.om- 
memoratf!  the  punihawe  and  premjrvaticm  of  the.  John 
Brown  farm.  There  could  be  no  reaKonable  objcictiou  to 
Kuch  a  i»lan,  and  thoio  would  be  eminent  f)ropri(ty  in  it. 


Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  Armstroirg  of  Chicago,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Kate  Field,  together  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat  of  th<* 
(Chicago  Times- 1  feral  (I,  is  actively  interesting  hers(;lf  in 
the  })lan  of  a  memorial  to  Kate  Field,  and  was  present 
on  the  occasicm  of  the  traiisfer  of  the  John  Brown  farm 
in  July,  fler  addn^ss  is  405  Fisher  Building,  Chicago, 
and  she  will  n^adily  supply  information  to  any  who 
may  (h'sire  to  assist  in  honoring  the  memory  of  a 
woTuan  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  patriotic 
<aids.  It  is  to  /oYvVy',  the  illustratful  weekly  edited  by 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  tliat  we  are  ind(a)ted  for  the  portrait 
of  Kfiti;  J^'ield  h(;r(<with  i)r<isent(Hl— the  most  satis- 
fartory  lik(!ness  of  the  lamented  writer  that  wo  have 

eve|-  se(rM. 
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FROM   LORD   RUSSHLLS   ADDRESS   BEFORE  THE   AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

AT   SARATOGA,    AUGUST   20,    1896. 


IN  1S90  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  concurrent  Resolu- 
tion, requesting  the  President  to  make  use  of  any  fit  occa- 
sion to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  Governments, 
to  the  end  that  any  difference  or  dispute,  which  could  not 
be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency,  might  be  referred  to 
arbitration  and  peacefully  adjusted  by  such  means. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  in  1893  responded  by 
passing  unanimously  a  Resolution  expressive  of  the  satis- 
faction it  felt  with  the  action  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  the  Queen  would  lend  its 
ready  co-operation  to  give  effect  to  it.  President  Cleve- 
land officially  communicated  this  last  Resolution  to  Con- 
gress, and  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  senti- 
ments of  two  great  and  kindred  nations  were  thus  au- 
thoritatively manifested  m  favor  of  the  national  and 
peaceable  settlement  of  International  quarrels  by  re- 
course to  honorable  arbitration.  The  Parliaments  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  and  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  have  followed  suit. 

It  seemed  eminently  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  agency,  by  which  members  of  the  gi'eat  Represent- 
ative and  Legislative  Bodies  of  the  World,  interested  in 
this  far-reaching  question,  should  meet  on  a  common 
ground  and  discuss  the  basis  for  common  action. 

With  this  object  there  has  recently  been  founded 
*'  The  Permanent  Parliamentary  Committee  in  favor  of 
Arbitration  and  Peace,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called' 
•'The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union.''  This  Union  has  a 
permanent  organization — its  office  is  at  Berne.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  vain  Idealists.  They  are  men  of  the  world. 
They  do  not  claim  to  be  regenerators  of  mankind,  nor  do 
they  promise  the  millennium,  but  they  are  domg  honest 
and  useful  work  in  making  straighter  and  less  difficult 
the  path  of  intelligent  progress.  Their  first  fonnal 
meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  late  M.  Jules  Simon;  their  second  in  1890  in  Lon- 
don under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Herschell,  ex- Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  their  third  in  1891  at  Rome 
under  the  Presidency  of  Signor  Bianchieri;  their  fourth 
in  1892  at  Berne  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Droz;  their 
fifth  in  1894  at  the  Hague  under  the  Presidency  of  M. 
Rohnsen;  their  sixth  in  1895  at  Brussels  under  tne  Presi- 
dency of  M.  Deschamps;  and  their  seventh  will,  it  is 
arranged,  be  held  this  year  at  Buda-Pesth.  Speaking  in 
this  place,  I  need  only  refer,  in  x)a8sing,  to  the  remarka- 
ble Pan-American  C(mgress  held  in  your  States  in  1890  at 
the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Blain<\  directed  to  the  same 
peaceful  object. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  for  peace 
and  in  favor  of  Arbitration  as  the  alternative  for  war, 
is  growing  apace.  How  lias  that  sentinuuit  told  on  the 
direct  action  of  Nations  ?  How  far  have  they  shaptnl 
their  I*olicy  according  to  its  inethodsy  Tht(  answers  to 
theses  (lUiiHtions  are  also  hopeful  and  tmtMiuragiiig. 

Exi)erience  has  shown  that,  over  a  large  area,  Inter- 
national differences  may  lionorably,  pnutically  Jitid  use- 
fully be  deiilt  with  by  i)eaceriil  arbitrament.  There 
have  b(ien  since   1815  some  sixty  InstantreM  of  «»ff»H'tive 


International  Arbitration.  To  thirty-two  of  these  the 
United  States  have  been  a  party  and  Great  Britain  to 
some  twenty  of  them. 

There  are  many  instances  also  of  the  introduction  of 
Arbitration  clauses  into  Treaties.  Here  again  the  United 
States  appear  in  the  van.  Among  the  first  of  such 
Treaties — if  not  the  very  first — is  the  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo 
Treaty  of  1848  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Since  that  date  many  othe"  countries  have  followed  this 
example.  In  the  year  1873  Signor  Mancini  recommended 
that,  in  all  Treaties  to  which  Italy  was  a  party,  such  a 
clause  should  be  introduced.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington such  clauses  have  been  constantly  inserted  in 
Commercial,  Postal  and  Consular  Con\entions.  They 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  delimitation  Treaties  of  Port- 
ugal with  Great  Britain  and  with  the  Congo  Free  State 
made  in  1891.  In  1895  the  Belgian  Senate,  in  a  single 
day,  approved  of  four  Treaties,  with  similar  clauses, 
namely.  Treaties  concluded  with  Denmark,  Greece,  Nor~ 
way  and  Sweden. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  class  of  Treaties  in 
which  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  obtained  a  still 
wider  acceptance.  The  Treaties  of  1888  between  Swit^ 
zerland  and  San  Salvador,  of  1888  between  Switzerland 
and  Ecuador,  of  1888  between  Switzerland  and  the 
French  Republic,  and  of  1894  between  Spain  and  Hondu- 
ras, respectively  contain  an  agreement  to  refer  all  que*;- 
tions  in  difference,  without  exception,  to  arbitration. 
Belgium  has  similar  Treaties  with  Venezuela,  with  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  with  Hawaii, 

These  facts,  dull  as  is  the  recital  of  them,  are  full  of 
interest  and  hope  for  the  future. 

But  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  the  Millennium  of 
Peace  has  arrived — that  the  Dove  bearing  the  olive 
branch  has  returned  to  the  Ark,  sure  sign  that  the 
waters  of  international  strife  have  pennanently  sub- 
sided? 

I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  lay  this  flattering  unction 
to  my  soul.  Unbridled  ambition— thirst  for  wide  domin- 
ion—pride  of  power  still  hold  sway,  although  I  believe 
with  lessened  force  and  in  some  sort  under  the  restraint 
of  the  healthier  opiniim  of  the  world. 

But  further,  friend  as  I  am  »)f  Peace,  1  would  yet  affirm 
that  there  may  be  even  greater  ctilamities  than  war— the 
dishonor  of  a  nation,  the  triumph  of  an  unrighteous 
cause,  the  perpetuation  of  hopeless  and  ilebasing  tyranny . 

"  War  is  lu)iU)rHble, 

In  tht)sei  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain; 
In  thost^  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  ar»>, 
Betwt»en  tlu^  lawless  spoilt>r  and  tht»  weak; 
But  is,  in  those  who  draw  th'  otfensive  bhnb> 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  ilespu-able." 

It  beho«)veH  t\w\\  all  who  are  fru>nds  of  Peace  and  advtv. 
cates  of  Arbitratitm  to  rei-ognize  tluMlittlcultieri  of  tht< 
question,  to  examine  and  niet't  th»>se  ditUiultU^H  and  ti* 
diHcrimlnate  between  the  cases  in  whicli  friendly  Arbi- 
tration is,  and  In  which  it  may  not  be,  praitually.  jhw*- 
sible. 

PursuinK  this    line  of   thou^jht,   tln'    Hhtkrteouiiiit*>«  %\t 
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International  Law  reveal  themselves  to  us  and  demon- 
strate the  grave  difficulties  of  the  position. 

The  analogy  between  Arbitration  as  to  matters  in  dif- 
ference between  individuals,  and  to  matters  in  differ- 
ence between  nations,  carries  us  but  a  short  way. 

In  private  litigation  the  agreement  to  refer  is  either 
enforceable  as  a  rule  of  Court,  or,  where  this  is  not  so, 
the  award  gives  to  the  successful  litigant  a  substantive 
cause  of  action.  In  either  case  there  is  behind  the  Arbi- 
trator the  power  of  the  Judge  to  decree,  and  the  power 
of  the  Executive  to  compel  compliance  with,  the  behest 
of  the  Arbitrator.  There  exist  elaborate  rules  of  Court 
and  provisions  of  the  Legislature  governing  the  practice 
of  arbitrations.  In  fine,  such  arbitration  is  a  mode  of 
litigation  by  consent,  governed  by  Law,  starting  from 
familiar  rules,  and  carrying  the  full  sanction  of  Judicial 
decision.  International  Arbitration  has  none  of  these 
characteristics.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  that  each  sovereign  power,  however  politically 
weak,  is  internationally  equal  to  any  other  posver,  how- 
ever politically  strong.  There  are  no  Rules  of  Interna- 
tional Law  relating  to  arbitration,  and  of  the  Law  itself 
there  is  no  authoritative  exponent  nor  any  recognized 
authority  for  its  enforcement. 

But  there  are  differences  to  which,  even  as  between 
individuals,  arbitration  is  inapplicable — subjects  which 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Men  do 
not  arbitrate  where  character  is  at  stake,  nor  will  any 
self-respectmg  nation  readily  arbitrate  on  questions 
touching  its  national  independence  or  affecting  its 
honor. 

Again,  a  nation  may  agree  to  arbitrate  and  then  repu- 
diate its  agreement.  Who  is  to  coerce  it?  Or,  having 
gone  to  arbitration  and  been  worsted,  it  may  decline  to 
be  bound  by  the  Award.     Who  is  to  compel  it  ? 

The.se  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  two  conclu- 
sion: The  first  is  that  arbitration  will  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  International  controversy,  and  the  second 
that  unless  and  until  the  Great  Powers  of  the  World,  in 
League,  bind  themselves  to  coerce  a  recalcitrant  mem- 
ber of  the  Family  of  Nations— we  have  still  to  face  the 
more  than  possible  disregard  by  powerful  States  of  the 
obligations  of  good  faith  and  of  justice.  The  scheme  of 
such  a  combination  has  been  advocated,  but  the  signs  of 
its  accomj)lishment  are  absent.  We  have,  as  yet,  no 
League  of  Nations  of  the  Amphictyonic  type. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  Force  is  still  the  only 
power  that  rules  the  world  ?  Must  we  then  say  that  the 
sphere  of  arbitration  is  a  narrow  and  contracted  one  ? 

By  no  m(;ans.  The  sanf;tions  which  restrain  the  wrong- 
doer—the breaker  of  public  faith— the  disturber  of  the 
j>eace  of  the  world,  are  not  weak,  and,  year  by  year, 
they  wax  stronger.  They  are  the  dread  of  war  and  the 
reprobation  of  mankind.  Public  opinion  is  a  force  which 
HiakfiS  itself  felt  in  every  comer  and  cranny  of  the 
world,  and  is  most  pf)werful  in  tlie  communities  most 
civilized.  In  the  jniblir,  }-*n;FS  and  i.»  the  Tel(;grai)h,  it 
posBesseH  agents  by  which  its  j)ower  is  c^^ncentrated,  and 
speedily  brought  to  bear  where  there  is  any  public 
wrong  to  be  exy)OHed  and  reY)robated.  It  year  by  year 
gathers  strength  as  general  enliglitfiiinHmt  <;xt(nids  its 
ernjjire,  and  a  higher  moral  altitude  is  attain«;d  by  man- 
kind. It  has  no  8hif>H  of  war  ux)on  the  seas  or  armies  in 
the  fi^ld,  and  yet  great  Potentates  tremble  before  it  and 
humbly  bow  to  its  Rule. 

Again  Trad<;  and  Travel  are  great  j)ae,ifi(^atorH.  Th«i 
more  Nations  know  of  one  another,  the  mon^  Trad(!  reJa- 
tions  a»e  eHtablished  betwHen  them,  the  more  good-will 


and  mutual  interest  grow  up;  and  these  are  powerful 
agents  working  for  Peace. 

But  although  I  have  indicated  certain  classes  of  ques- 
tions on  which  sovereign  powers  may  be  unwilling  to 
arbitrate,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  these  are  not  the 
questions  which  most  commonly  lead  to  war.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Arbitration  may  fitly  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  ques- 
tions which  lead  to  International  differences.  Broadly 
stated,  (1)  wherever  the  right  in  dispute  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case; 
(2)  where,  the  facts  being  ascertained,  the  right  de- 
pends on  the  application  of  the  proper  principles  of  In- 
ternational Law  to  the  given  facts,  and  (3)  where  the 
dispute  is  one  which  may  properly  be  adopted  on  a  give- 
and-take  principle,  with  due  provision  for  equitable 
compensation,  as  in  cases  of  delimitation  of  territory  and 
the  like — in  such  cases  the  matter  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  arbitrated. 

The  question  next  arises  what  ought  to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration? '  Is  it  to  be  a  Tri- 
bunal ad  hoc,  or  is  it  to  be  a  permanent  International 
Tribunal? 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  at  this  stage  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Tribunal  is  not 
ripe  for  practical  discussion,  nor  will  it  be  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Great  Powers  have  given  their  adhesion 
to  the  principle.  But  whatever  may  be  said  for  vesting 
the  authority  in  such  Powers  to  select  the  Arbitrators, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  I  doubt 
whether  in  any  case  a  permanent  Tribunal,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  shall  be  a  priori  designated,  is  practicable 
or  desirable.  In  the  first  place,  what,  in  the  particular 
case,  is  the  best  Tribunal  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
question  to  be  arbitrated.  But  apart  from  this,  I 
gravely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  that  character  of 
permanence  to  the  personnel  of  any  such  Tribunal.  The 
interests  involved  are  commonly  so  enormous  and  the 
forces  of  national  sympathy,  pride  and  prejudice  are  so 
seaiching,  so  great  and  so  subtle,  that  I  doubt  whether 
a  Tribunal,  the  membership  of  which  had  a  character  of 
permanence,  even  if  solely  composed  of  men  accustomed 
to  exercise  the  judicial  faculty,  would  long  retain  gen- 
eral confidence,  and,  I  fear,  it  might  gradually  assume 
intolerable  pretensions. 

There  is  danger,  too,  to  be  guarded  against  from  an- 
other quarter.  So  long  as  War  remains  the  sole  Court 
wherein  to  try  international  quarrels  the  risks  of  failure 
are  so  tremendous,  and  the  mere  rumor  of  war  so  para- 
lyzes commercial  and  industrial  life,  that  pretensions 
wholly  unfounded  will  rarely  be  advanced  by  any  nation, 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  statesmen,  whether  imme- 
diately concerned  or  not,  will  be  directed  to  prevent 
war.  But  if  there  be  a  standing  Court  of  Nations,  to 
which  any  power  may  resort,  with  little  cost  and  no 
risk,  the  temx)tation  may  be  strong  to  put  forward  pre- 
tentious and  unfounded  claims,  in  support  of  which  there 
may  readily  be  found,  in  most  counti'ies  (can  we  except 
even  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States?)  busybody 
Jingoes  only  too  ready  to  air  th(iir  spurious  and  iiifiam- 
matory  patriotism. 

Th(!re  is  on(^  influence  which  by  the  Law  of  Nations 
may  b(5  h^gitimately  exercised  by  the  Powers  in  the  in- 
tt)r(!sts  of  P«,'ace — I  mean  Mediation. 

The  Plenipot(5ntiaries  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Pans,  1H50,  r(!(U)rd(id  the  following  admirable  s<>ntiments 
in  their  2:Jrd  protoc^ol:  "  Th(^  Pl(^nipot(Uitiari(^s  do  not 
hesitate  to  express,  in  the  names  of  their  Governments, 
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che  wish  that  States  between  which  any  serious  niisun 
derstandin^  may  ai'ise  should,  before  appeahng  to  arms, 
have  recourse  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow  to  the 
good  offices  of  a  friendly  power.'  The  Plenipotentiaries 
hope  that  the  Governments  not  represented  at  the  Con- 
{j^ress  will  imite  in  the  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the 
wish  recorded  in  the  present  protocol. 

In  the  treaty  which  they  concluded  they  embodied, 
but  with  a  more  limited  application,  the  principle  of 
mediation,  more  formal  than  that  of  good  offices,  though 
:  .ubstautially  similar  to  it.  In  case  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Porte  and  any  of  the  signatory  powers, 
the  obligation  was  undertaken  "  before  having  recourse 
to  the  use  of  force,  to  aflord  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties the  oi^portunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by 
means  of  tlieir  mediation."  (Art.  8.)  Under  this  article 
Turkey,  in  1877,  apjiealed  to  the  other  powers  to  medi- 
ate between  her  and  Russia.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  circumstances,  that  the 
appeal  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  Russo-Turkish 
War.  But  the  powers  assembled  in  the  African  Con- 
ference at  Berlin  were  not  discouraged  from  repeat- 
ing the  praiseworthy  attempt,  and  in  tne  final  act  of 
that  Conference  the  following  proviso  (Article  12) 
appears : 

"  In  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  arising  between 
the  signatory  powers  on  any  subjects  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory  mentioned  in  Article  1  and  placed  under 
the  regime  of  commercial  freedom,  the  Powers  mutually 
agree,  before  aj^pealing  to  arms,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the  neutral  powers." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  provision  contemplates  not 
arbitration  but  mediation,  which  is  a  different  thing. 
The  Mediator  is  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
vested, and  does  not  seek  to  be  invested,  with  authority 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  matter  in  difference.  He  is  the 
friend  of  both  parties.  He  seeks  to  bring  them  together. 
He  avoids  a  tone  of  dictation  to  either.  He  is  careful  to 
avoid,  as  to  each  of  them,  anything  which  may  wound 
their  political  dignity  or  their  susceptibilities.  If  he 
cannot  compose  the  quarrel,  he  may  at  least  narrow  its 
area  and  probably  reduce  it  to  more  limited  dimensions, 
the  result  of  mutual  concessions;  and,  having  narrowed 
the  issues,  he  may  pave  the  way  for  a  final  settlement 
by  a  reference  to  arbitration  or  by  some  other  method. 

This  is  a  Power  often  used,  perhaps  not  so  often  as  it 
ought  to  be— and  with  good  results. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  recpiires  tact  and  judgment,  as  to 
mode,  time  and  circumstan(;e,  and  that  the  task  can  be 
undertaken  hopefully  only  where  the  Mediator  possesses 
great  moral  infiuence  and  where  he  is  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  any  motive  except  desire  for  Peace  and  the 
public  good. 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  question  in  which  media- 
tion may  not,  time  and  occasion  being  wisely  chosen,  be 
usefully  employed,  even  in  delicate  questions  affecting 
national  honor  and  sentiment. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  an  end.  I  havt^  but  touched 
the  fringe  of  a  great  subject.  No  oim  can  doubt  that 
sound  and  well-defined  rules  of  International  Law  con- 
duce to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  help  to  insure 
the  Peace  of  the  World. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  arbitration  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  sound  a  note  of  caution,  l)ut  it  wtuiKl, 
indeed,  be  a  re])rouch  to  our  nineteen  centurieH  of 
Chrisfian  <*-ivilization  if  there  were  now  no  bettt'^r 
inethod  for  settling  international  dilTei-««nees  than  the 
cruel  <in(l  lieltaHJng  inethodn  ot  war.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  peoplf  of  thuMu  titutuu  and  the  people  of  the 


Mother  Land — kindred  peoples — may,  in  this  matter,  set 
an  example,  of  lasting  influence,  to  the  world?  They  are 
blood  relations.  They  are  indeed  separate  and  inde- 
pendent peoples,  but  neither  regards  the  other  as  a  For- 
eign nation. 

We  boast  of  our  advance  and  often  look  back  with 
pitying  contempt  on  the  ways  and  manners  of  genera- 
tions gone  by.  Are  we  ourselves  without  reproach:-' 
Has  our  Civilization  borne  the  true  marks?  Must  it  not 
be  said,  as  has  been  said  of  Religion  itself,  that  countless 
crimes  have  been  conimitted  in  its  name?  Probably  it 
was  nievi table  that  the  weaker  races  should,  in  the  end, 
succumb,  but  have  we  always  treated  them  with  con- 
sideration and  with  justice?  Has  not  civilization  too 
often  been  presented  to  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  the  Bible  by  the  hand  of  the  Filibuster?  And  apart 
from  races  we  deem  barbarous,  is  not  the  passion  for 
dominion  and  wealth  and  power  accountable  for  the 
worst  chapters  of  cruelty  and  oppression  written  in  the 
World's  Historj'?  Few  peoples — perhaps  none— are  free 
from  this  reproach.  What  indeed  is  true  Civilization? 
By  its  fruit  you  shall  know  it.  It  is  not  dominion, 
wealth,  material  luxury;  nay,  not  even  a  great  Litera- 
ture and  Education  widespread — good  though  these 
things  be.  Civilization  is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  societies  of  men. 

Its  true  signs  are  thought  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
chivalrous  regard  and  respect  for  woman,  the  frank  rec- 
ognition of  human  brotherhood,  iiTespective  of  race  or 
color  or  nation  or  religion,  the  narrowing  of  the  domain 
of  mere  force  as  a  governing  factor  in  the  world,  the  love 
of  ordered  freedom,  abhorrence  of  what  is  mean  and 
cruel  and  vile,  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims  of  just- 
ice. Civilization  in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense, 
mus^.  make  for  Peace.  We  have  solid  grounds  for  faith 
in  the  Future.  Government  is  becoming  more  and 
more,  but  in  no  narrow  class  sense,  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Populations 
are  no  longer  moved  and  manoeuvred  as  the  arbitrary 
will  or  restless  ambition  or  caprice  of  Kings  or  Poten- 
tates may  dictate.  And  although  democracy  is  subject 
to  violent  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice,  they  are  gusts 
only.  The  abiding  sentiment  of  the  masses  is  for  peace 
— for  peace  to  live  industrious  lives  and  to  be  at  rest 
with  all  mankind.  With  the  Prophet  of  old  they  feel — 
though  the  feeling  may  find  no  articulate  utterance  — 
"  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  tire  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  i)ublisheth  x>eiice." 

Mr.  President,  I  began  by  speaking  of  the  two  great 
divisions— American  and  British— of  that  English-speak- 
ing world  which  you  tind  I  represent  t«.>-day,  and  with 
oiu^  more  reference  tt)  them  I  end. 

Who  can  doubt  the  infiuence  they  possess  for  injuring 
the  healthy  progn^ss  and  the  pt>ace  of  mankind  ?  But  if 
this  infiuence  is  to  be  fully  felt,  they  must  work  tO' 
gether  in  cordial  frit>ndship,  each  peoi>le  in  its  own 
sphere  of  action.  If  they  liave  great  power,  they  havt* 
also  great  responsibility.  No  caust>  they  e!»iK»use  can 
fail;  no  lause  they  oppose  can  triumph.  The  future  is, 
in  large  part,  theirs.  They  have  the  making  of  history 
in  the  tim»'s  that  art^  to  come.  Tht<  greatest  I'alamitv 
that  could  befall  woiilil  be  strife  which  >houlil  divide 
them. 

Lot  us  pray  that  thiM  .shall  never  be.  Let  us  pray  that 
they,  always  self  resptu'ting,  t^acti  in  honor  uphi>KlinK  lt~« 
own  Klag,  safeguarding  itH  own  Ht«ntH<t«  of  n^'ht  niul 
respecting  the  rights  of  otherH,  each  m  its  own  wa\  f\il 
filling  its  high  natitmal  de.stiny,  Hhall  vet  wor^  in  hHr> 
inony  for  the  Progress  uiui  the  I'eai'e  of  tlie  Wi»rUl 
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THE  ENGLISH  REVIEWS  ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 

MR.  A.  J.  WILSON,  editor  of  the  Investor's  Re- 
view, who,  though  a  pronounced  pessimist,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  authori- 
ties on  financial  questions,  finds  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vention sufficiently  sombre  material : 

' '  The  '  Populist '  manifesto,  to  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  subscribed,  is  as  the  cry  of 
those  who  have  suffered  from  the  dishonest  finance 
of  the  Republican  party  during  its  long  tenure  of 
power,  the  wail  of  the  masses  who  have  been 
ground  in  the  dust  by  the  monstrous  customs  tariff, 
maintained  on  false  pretenses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  people.  The  formulas 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
delegates  assembled  last  month  in  Chicago  show  us 
that  it  is  not  '  cheap  money  '  merely  which  the  seeth- 
ing masses  of  the  discontented  demand,  but  a  revo- 
lution. 

"  War  is  to  be  waged  against  the  millionaires  and 
their  monopolies,  against  the  policy  of  sustaining 
credit  by  adding  to  the  public  debt,  against  the 
privileges  of  the  few,  and,  above  all,  against  every 
description  of  usury.  -It  is  useless  to  pooh-pooh 
utterances  such  as  these;  they  mean  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  moneyed  and  comfortable  classes  in 
the  United  States  would  have  us  believe.  They  in- 
terpret to  us  the  feelings  which  lay  at  the  back  of 
the  railway  revolt  of  two  winters  ago,  and  show  to 
Europe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
fronted by  a  social  tspheaval,  strenuous,  militant, 
organized,  and  backed  by  discontent  of  a  kind  we 
know  only  too  well  in  Europe,  but  which  the  com- 
fortable classes  in  America  have  hitherto  considered 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Old  World.  The  Republic 
has  not  brought  peace,  happiness,  and  comfort  to 
the  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  The  selfish,  grasping, 
immoral  business  and  jwlitical  habits  which  liave 
subjected  the  country  to  the  domination  of  such 
dragons  as  the  Jay  Goulds,  the  Huntingtons,  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  the  whole  brood  of  protection- 
nurtured  monopolists,  or  to  the  numerous  corjjora- 
tions  and  trusts  controlled  by  them,  liave  brought 
the  nation  to  the  threshold  of  a  revolution. 

"  In  the  West  and  South  particularly  the  strain 
lias  >>een  felt  with  increasing  severity  ev(;ry  year, 
for  on  the  South  the  Republican  tariff,  which 
reached  the  height  of  its  monstrosity  in  the  so  called 
McKinley  law,  has  been  from  the  first  as  a  sentence 
of  death,  and  the  indebtedness  of  farmers  ovfjr  many 
])artH  of  the  West  has  gradually  become  intolerable, 
as  year  after  year  yjasses  with  low  pric(!S  for  their 
Iirodiict>4  and  incr(!asingly  restricted  markets. 
Thf>He  who  l>oiTOwed  in  the  good  days  of  the  '70'8 


and  early  '80's  at  10  per  cent,  now  pay  20  per  cent., 
or  more,  measured  by  the  money  yield  of  their 
crops." 

Strangely  Mr.  Wilson  sees  in  the  x^rogramme  of 
the  Democratic  convention  some  prospect  of  good. 
He  says : 

"  Taken  all  round,  this  Populist  programme, 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  new  Democratic  party 
in  the  States  has  framed  to  appeal  to  the  country 
upon,  is  not  such  a  mad  affair  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  as  it  naturally  seems 
to  us.  As  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  revolu- 
tion, it  has  been  constructed  with  no  little  skill,  and 
it  may,  helped  by  the  enthusiasm  of  conviction, 
carry  everything  before  it.  We  certainly  cannot 
count  on  an  easy  win  for  McKinley  and  what  he 
represents,  and  therefore  it  might  be  wise  for  us  to 
prepare  for  the  worst. 

"  Bimetallism  we  know  to  be  an  impossibility, 
but  a  forced  paper  currency  based  on  silver,  which 
is  what  the  States  are  coming  to,  is  capable  of  af- 
fording just  that  kind  of  temporary  fillip  wanted 
there  to  enable  the  nation  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of 
protection  without  half  perishing  in  the  process. 
'  Cheap  money,'  in  the  sense  of  abundant  currency 
of  low  quality,  might  lift  prices  for  a  time,  and 
give  a  passing  flush  of  prosperity  which  would  pre- 
vent the  people  from  feeling  the  confusion  and  loss 
of  work,  sure  to  be  the  first  effect  of  a  return  to  un- 
fettered trade." 

It  would  seem  that  he  would  prefer  Mr.  Bryan's 
success  to  that  of  Mr.  McKinley,  for  in  his  eyes  the 
extreme  protectionist  policy  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  the 
direct  progenitor  of  the  distress  which  in  its  turn 
has  brought  about  the  revolutionary  agitation : 

'*  In  selecting  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Republican  party  seems  to  us  to  have 
gone  very  low  down  indeed  in  the  scale  of  public 
men.  Mr.  McKinley's  public  utterances  have  never 
conveyed  to  us  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability, 
still  less  that  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  strong 
convictions.  He  is  the  product  of  the  political 
'  machine, '  pure  and  simple,  and  into  the  keeping 
of  that  machine  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
ai)pear  to  have  committed  their  future  '  beyond 
remede. '  " 

Is  It  Repudiation  ? 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  Money  and  Invest- 
ments "  in  the  Contcriiporary  Review  shakes  his 
head  solemnly  over  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  says: 

'*  However  thoroughly  Mr.  Bryan  may  be  defeated, 
it  is  not  encouraging  to  holders  of  AnH!ri{^an  securi- 
ties to  see  one  of  th(!  great  parties,   and  that  party, 
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moreover,  which  has  favored  a  more  liberal  tariff  pol 
icy,  and  has  maintained  views  on  finance  which  are 
more  in  acccordance  with  British  notions,  suddenly 
converted  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  into  a  party 
of  repudiation  and  novce  tabuke,  and  submitted  to  the 
guidance  of  such  a  man  as  Governor  Altgeld  of  Il- 
linois, an  avowed  anarchist,  and  the  supporter  of 
Debs  and  the  *  Coxey  march,"  who  might  apparently 
have  himself  nuide  a  strong  bid  for  nomination,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  his  alien  birth.  And  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  by  no  means  lessened 
when  we  recognize  that  this  revolt  against  capital 
and  credit  and  the  whole  financial  fabric  finds  a 
good  deal  of  justification  in  the  methods  which 
capital  has  used  in  the  United  States  to  exploit  the 
rest  of  the  community  to  its  own  advantage.  Cor- 
ners, trusts,  and  pools,  and  other  such  devices  for 
rigging  markets  and  putting  an  artificial  value  on 
articles  of  common  consumption  are — as  long  as 
they  last  — '  good  business '  for  the  rich  syndicates 
which  promote  them,  aided  by  the  tariff  barrier, 
which  prevents  the  free  play  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  the 
general  community  is  bound  to  revolt  against  such 
practices,  and  to  assert  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  contracts  which  have  been  made  under 
such  circumstances." 

By  an  American  Alarmist. 

The  most  alarming  estimate  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  in  America  is  supplied  by  an  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  who  contributes  a  paper,  en- 
titled "War  to  the  Knife,"  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Mr.  Alden  is  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a 
new  war  of  secession.     He  says : 

"  As  the  North  was  blind  to  the  danger  of  seces- 
sion, so  the  American  people  have  been  blind  to  the 
steadily  growing  danger  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment may,  at  no  distant  day,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  silverites,  and  that  the  eastern  states  will  then 
be  compelled  to  choose  between  utter  ruin  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Union. 

"  Tlie  average  western  American  is  a  man  of  un- 
bounded energy,  unbounded  self-conceit,  and  un- 
bounded ignorance.  It  is  to  the  ignorant  West  that 
the  United  States  owe  the  greenback  folly,  the  j)ro- 
tectionist  delusion,  and  the  silver  craze. 

"  American  optimism  shirks  the  confession  that 
the  West  dislikes  tlie  East." 

Of  the  near  future  he  says: 

''  The  probabilities  are  at  present  in  favor  of  tlio 
election  of  McKinley.  But  a  defeat  of  the  silver- 
ites this  year  simply  postpones  their  victory  for  four 
l)ri(;f  years." 

Tlie  new  century,  therefore,  will  b€>gin  with  thn 
establishment  at  Washington  of  the  nominee  oi  tht^ 
persistent  silverites.     Mr.  Aldnnsays: 

"  That  the  free  and  unlimited  coinagt^  of  silver 
means  the  utter  ruin  of  the  East,  goes  without  say- 
ing. When  th<»  silverit(iH  gain  possrHHion  of  thn 
fe<l<5ral  gov«trnnmnt,  the  East  must  Mubniit,  with 
what  gnwto  it  run  muMt<T,  to  coinpleto  and  hoprlrss 


bankruptcy,  or  it  must  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
and  endeavor  to  maintain  its  independence  by 
arms. ' ' 

The   Moderation  of  the  Chicago  Platform. 

The  National  Review  for  August,  which  is  more 
or  less  bimetallist,  takes  a  much  more  moderate 
view  of  the  Chicago  programme  than  the  other  or- 
gans of  British  opinion.     The  editor  says : 

*'  Is  the  Chicago  platform  the  *  atrocity '  Mr. 
Smalley  and  the  Times  consider  it  to  be,  or  the  *  in- 
famy '  that  the  Anglo- New  York  paper,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  labels  it  ?  It  has  unfortunately  not 
been  published  textually  in  London,  but  the  extracts 
that  have  appeared  are  far  from  warranting  such 
epithets.  There  is  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  in- 
come tax  and  a  reduced  tariff,  a  denunciation  of 
'  trafficking  with  banking  syndicates  '  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  of  pauper  immigration  and  arbitrary 
federal  interference  with  the  local  authority,  also  of 
trusts  and  pools.  Mr.  Bryan  has  supplemented 
these  heinous  proposals  by  declaring  for  the  popular 
election  of  senators,  a  liberal  pension  policy,  the 
strict  control  of  railroads  and  other  public  corpora- 
tions, arbitration,  and  *  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph by  the  government  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system,'  while  he  is  against  a  second  presi- 
dential term.  Surely  this  is  a  very  moderate  mani- 
festo compared,  e.  g. ,  to  the  Newcastle  programme 
— it  might  have  been  drawn  up  by  some  staid  Lib- 
eral Unionist." 

Mr.  Norman,  writing  in  the  Cosniopolis  says : 

"  The  silver  movement  is  fraught,  I  am  con- 
vinced, with  the  gravest  dangers.  Mr.  McKinley, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  certain  of  election,  but  there 
is  a  great  struggle  ahead  of  the  United  States,  if 
not  this  year  then  four  years  hence,  a  struggle 
which  is  already  sectional  and  which  may  become 
revolutionary.  It  will  be  the  penalty  America  pays 
for  her  leaps  and  bounds  of  prosperity,  unrestrained 
by  tradition  and  unchecked  by  public  opinion." 


A  GOLD-STANDARD  DEMOCRAT  ON  THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

THE  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  writes  in  the 
North  American  Hevieic  for  August  on  the 
•'  Issues  and  Prospects  of  the  Campaign  "  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  an  Eastern  Democrat,  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicago  convention,  "  unable  to  transform 
himself  into  an  advocate  either  of  tht»  free  ct>inage 
of  silver  or  of  populism,  and  yet  equally  unable  to 
give  his  support  to  Mr.  McKiidey  and  the  Kepubli- 
can  party." 

MR.     HKY.VN's   t'A.Nl>U).VCY. 

As  to  the  Chicago  candidate,   Mr.   C^uincy  tays: 
*•  However  weak  tht>  nomination  of  Mr,  Bryan  lui^ht 

bo  nndrr  oth«*r  con*litii»ns.  or  ujhui  a  ilitYn  Vtt- 

foiin.  thoro  is  t>vory   r»»a.son  to  helit»ve  that  iio 

bt'st  p«»«Mil»h*  n«»nun«»«<   for  the  l)t«MitH*ratic  (kiirtY  ^i 
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its  present  situation,  from  the  mere  standpoint  of 
success  at  the  coming  election.  Candidate  and  plat- 
form are  in  complete  accord.  On  such  a  radical 
platform  there  would  have  been  no  appreciable  ad- 
vantage in  nominating  a  man  of  more  conservative 
views  and  instincts.  If  success  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme be  possible,  it  needs  a  man  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  audacity  of  youth  to  achieve  it.  Ordinarily 
it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  a  great  political 
party  to  nominate  for  the  presidency,  chiefly  upon 
his  ability  as  an  orator,  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryan's  youth, 
comparative  lack  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  and 
radicalism  of  view^s.  But  in  the  face  of  the  present 
situation,  the  very  boldness  of  the  nomination  gives 
it  a  certain  strength.  The  exigency  called  for  a  candi- 
date possessed  of  personal  magnetism,  able  to  give 
eloquent  expression  before  a  popular  audience  to  the 
sentiments  underlying  the  movement.  The  sort  of 
warfare  which  may  be  expected  from  him  may  prove 
more  effective  than  is  now  «aticipated  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  instinct  of  the  convention  in  selecting 
the  presidential  nominee,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  politics,  from  a  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  was  a  sound  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  expediency.  A  "Western  candidate  will 
win  far  more  support  in  that  section  of  the  country 
than  a  Southern  candidate  could  do,  while  he  will 
probably  hold  the  South  about  as  well  as  a  Southern 
man.  Upon  the  platform  adopted,  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  party  was  to  play  for  the  Populist  vote; 
to  make  an  entirely  new  departure,  creating  a  new 
party  under  an  old  name.  The  nomination  of  Mr, 
Bryan  is  more  consistent  with  this  policy  than  any 
other  which  could  have  been  made,  unless,  indeed, 
Senator  Teller  could  have  been  taken  up,  and  the 
unwisdom  of  nominating  him  was  recognized  by 
nearly  everybody  in  the  convention.  The  past 
political  course  of  the  candidate  commends  him  at 
least  as  much  to  Populists  as  to  Democrats.  Before 
these  lines  can  be  read  the  action  of  the  Populist 
convention  at  St.  Louis  will  have  been  taken;  the 
writer  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  that  either  Mr. 
Bryan  will  be  indorsed,  or  that  some  arrangement 
will  be  made,  then  or  later,  by  which  he  can  secure 
the  Poi)uliHt  votes. 

"  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sewall  of  Maine  for  Vice- 
President,  while  made  in  the  convention  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  chiefly  for  the  i)urpoHe  of 
avoiding  i)0ssible  mistakes  in  other  directions,  is 
mainly  significant  as  indicating  a  desire  to  refute 
the  ideas  that  the  new  movement  is  a  sectional  one 
of  the  S^juth  and  the  farther  West  against  the  East; 
probably  it  was  also  intended  to  afford  a  conspicuous 
demostration  of  the  fact  that  every  euccessful  busi- 
ne8»  man  will  not  necessarily  be  oi)iJOsed  to  the 
Democratic;  party  in  its  new  x>olicy, " 

Mr.  Qnincy  then  enters  on  a  somewhat  elaborate 
calculation  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  i)artieH  to 
Hhow  that  the  success  of  the  Chicago  ticket  in  No- 
vember is  "  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  highly 
Improbaljle." 


THE  MONETARY  SITUATION  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  August  apijears  the 
address  delivered  by  President  Francis  A. 
Walker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  held  in  London,  July  13,  1896. 

President  Walker's  opening  paragraph  contains 
one  of  the  most  significant  passages  in  the  entire  ad- 
dress :  "  Were  the  City  of  London  to  give  its  consent, 
bimetallism  might  at  once  be  established  on  a  broad 
and  enduring  basis.  Of  all  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
globe,  one  square  mile  alone  blocks  the  way  to  the 
adoption  of  a  world's  money  as  wide  as  the  world's 
trade.  The  veto  of  this  city  rests  upon  a  monetary 
policy  which  has  approved  itself  by  long  and  benefi- 
cent operation;  a  monetary  policy,  the  economic 
validity  and  practical  efficiency  of  which  have  been 
admitted  with  absolute  unanimity  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished commission  which  since  the  great  in- 
quests on  the  bank  charter,  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago,  has  been  assembled  in  this  country — a  monetary 
policy  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  never  needed 
so  greatly  as  to-day." 

President  Walker  proceeds  to  explain  the  present 
attitude  of  the  different  European  states  on  the 
money  question  as  follows : 

"  Probably  no  one  in  this  audience  doubts  that,  in 
this  matter,  Germany  would  cheerfully  and  promptly 
second  the  action  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  would 
do  all  that  England  would  do,  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  restoration  of  that  parity  between 
the  metals,  the  loss  of  which  her  imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  recently  declared  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  wide  and  deep  disaster.  France,  on  her  part,  has 
long  stood  ready  to  resume,  with  due  and  proper 
support  from  other  financial  powers,  that  beneficent 
function  which  for  seventy  years  she  exercised  prac- 
tically alone,  to  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  to  the  advantage  of  no  coun- 
try more  than  to  that  of  England,  whoso  '  stupen- 
dous and  never  ceasing  exports  ' — to  use  the  phrase 
of  Mr.  Goschen — were  in  so  small  measure  the  fruit 
of  an  approximate  part  of  exchange  between  the 
silver- using  and  gold- using  nations,  during  the 
l^eriod  while  her  manufacturers  were  growing  from 
small  beginnings  into  gigantic  and  far-reaching  en- 
terprises. Holland,  the  classic  land  of  finance, 
from  which,  as  Lord  Macauley  points  out,  England 
derived  her  system  of  banking,  of  funding,  and  of 
taxation,  Holland  is  ready  and  eager  to  join  in  the 
establishment  of  a  monetary  policy  which  would 
bring  order  out  of  the  weltering  chaos  into  which 
trade  and  production  were  plunged  by  the  ill-con- 
sidered acti(m  of  twenty  years  ago.  Belgium  and 
Italy,  of  the  now  suspended  Latin  Union,  are  like- 
minded.  Few  doubt  that  Russia  would  accede  to  a 
l>im(;tallic  convention;  most  believe  that  Austria 
would  do  the  same.  My  own  country,  with  seventy 
millions  of  people,  is  only  too  eager  and  anxioii.s  to 
see  the  wrong  of  the  past  righted  by  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver." 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECENT   EVENTS. 

President  Walker's  address  was  delivered  just 
after  the  Chicago  convention,  and  what  he  had  to 
say  concerning  the  Chicago  platform  naturally  in- 
terested his  auditors : 

"  It  would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to  enter,  here, 
upon  partisan  predictions ;  but  I  confidently  believe 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  whit  less  secure,  by  reason  of 
anything  that  was  done  at  Chicago  last  week.  In 
spite  of  many  friendly  suggestions  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  we  are  not  going  to  pull  anybody's  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  The  United  States  will  main 
tain  the  position  it  has  so  long  held,  as  a  nation 
thoroughly  believing  in  bimetallism,  and,  in  the 
main,  disinterestedly  desirous  to  promote  that  ob- 
ject, yielding  place  to  none  in  its  readiness  to  make 
all  reasonable  exertions,  and  sustain  all  reasonable 
sacrifices,  for  the  common  good.  But  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  West  will  make  no  doubtful  experi- 
ments in  finance,  at  any  rate,  none  more  question- 
able than  what  it  did  in  1878  and  1890.  The  bonds 
of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  paid  in  gold 
coin  or  its  full  equivalent ;  and  its  credit  wnll  stand 
where  it  has  ever  stood  since  the  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  its  nationality,  \n  the  War  of  Secession." 


THE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS  AND  THEIR  RESULT. 

THE  recent  Liberal  victory  in  Canada  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell  in  the 
August  North  American  Review.  Of  the  part  played 
by  the  Manitoba  school  question  in  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Russell  says  : 

"  The  French  Canadians  are.  politically,  loyal  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  the  federal  pact  under  which 
they  live  ;  but  they  are  also  passionately  devoted  to 
their  racial  development  and  their  religion.  The 
Pope  has  now^here  more  faithful  spiritual  subjects  ; 
they  have  been  called  the  most  Catholic  community 
in  the  world.  The  school  questiim  imposed  upon 
them  a  severe  test— a  course  of  action  in  which  re- 
ligious subserviency  and  civic  duty  contended  for 
the  mastery.  The  legal  and  teclini(;al  details  of  that 
question  are  of  little  interest  to  American  readers, 
and  with  its  salient  points  they  are  already  familiar. 
The  upshot  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  courts  was  a 
decision  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  whicli,  in 
effect,  did  not  finally  decide,  but  roferred  tlu^  ques- 
tion back  to  the  Dominion  government,  with  the 
result  of  its  introduction  as  an  issue  in  federal 
politics.  Manitoba  was  ordered  to  restore  the  sep- 
arate schools,  and  ri'plied  in  a  vigorous  n^t'usal  ;  the 
government  tried  to  pass  a  remedial  bill  and  failed, 
nfU^r  whi(;h  it  a])])oaled  to  the  country  to  indorse  its 
policy  of  (Mxsrcion.  In  doing  so  its  chit^f  reliunc^e 
was  upon  the  Catholic*  hierarchy  ;  and  tht^  well- 
knowTi  mandate  of  th(»  C^uc^mh'  biHho])s,  eonmuind 
ing  all  the  laitlifnl  in  tliut  province  to  snpport  tht* 
tcovemment,  was  de<<nied  a  weapon  of  such  strength 


and  edge  as  nothing  could  resist.  This  unwise  course 
occasioned  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  election,  and 
fortv-seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  out 
of  a  total  of  sixty- five  in  Quebec,  were  returned  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  spiritual  guides  and  in 
support  of  their  eloquent  fellow-countryman,  the 
Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader.  This  un- 
expected revolt  has  given  new  hope  and  meaning  to 
the  national  life  and  progress.  Hitherto  considered 
the  least  enlightened  and  independent  portion  of  the 
Dominion,  Quebec  has  '  stamped  her  strong  foot  and 
said  she  would  be  free,'  and  has  given  a  memorable 
rebuke  to  arrogant  clericalism.  The  distinct  func- 
tions of  church  and  state  have  been  splendidly  em- 
phasized just  when  and  where  the  lesson. was  most 
needed  ;  and  the  vexatious  question  of  priestly  in- 
terference in  politics,  which  has  had  a  continuous 
existence  in  Canada  since  confederation,  will  never 
again  exert  its  former  power  of  disturbance." 

TARIFF,    RECIPROCITY  AND  ANNEXATION. 

The  Liberals,  Mr.  Russell  says,  are  eager  for  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States,  but  not  prepared  to 
go  unpatriotic  lengths  in  the  obtaining  of  it.  They 
are  not  annexationists.  '*  They  liave  promised  to 
make  no  tariff  amendments  without  due  notice  to 
the  interests  affected,  and  a  careful  inquiry  and 
deliberation  will  precede  any  legislative  changes, 
which  will  chiefly  be  the  lowering  of  duties  upon 
the  raw  material  of  manufactures.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  inferrred  from  the  utterances  of  responsible 
men  and  leading  journals  before  the  election,  the 
new  tariff  will  average  about  30  per  cent,  upon 
dutiable  imports." 

A    Canadian    Editor's    Views. 

The  editor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  contributes  to  the  Forum  an  article  on  the 
significance  of  the  recent  elections.  Apart  from 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Manitoba  sclux)l 
issue,  Mr.  Stewart  finds  various  causes  sutficient  to 
account  for  the  Liberal  victory. 

"  The  stagnation  of  trade,  the  general  business 
dei)ression,  and  the  shrinkages  in  values,  creating  a 
strong  feeling  of  unrest  and  distrust  everywhere, 
contributed  also  their  quota  to  the  fall  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  liigh  tariff  in  but  few  instancevS 
afforded  any  relief  for  the  decline  in  affairs.  The 
people,  eager  ft)r  a  changt*,  and  in  a  spirit  alnuw^t  i>f 
desperation,  welcomed  a  platform  whiih.  at  least, 
was  different  from  the  one  which  had  ppevailed  for 
nearly  two  dtn-ades.  They  were  prepartnl  ti»  accei>t 
it  all  the  sooner  when  they  wi»re  toM  that  the 
changes  pro])08ed  would  be  gradual  and  not  rt»volu- 
tifJnary  or  drastic.  The  Const^rvatives  otToivd  no 
change  in  the  diet,  and  persisttnl  in  declaring  that 
their  iM)licy  of  ]m)tection  had  created  pixwiwrity  in 
the  country.  The  t^lectors  took  their  choice,  and 
the  axt^  fell  on  tlu<  i\ati«)nal  policy  anit  th»«  pnuuisivn 
which  lunl  bet^n  uuule  in  its  U^half." 

The  •»v»<rthro\v  of  the  governiui^nt   aW^  o*4lU  at 
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tention  anew  to  the  decline  of  Conservative  leader- 
ship in  Canada. 

"  With  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
passed  away  forever  in  Canada  what  might  be 
called  dictatorial  leadership.  One-man  power  has 
seen  its  last  day,  and  no  successor  will  come.  The 
influence  exerted  by  Sir  John  was  remarkable.  His 
word  was  law;  his  commands  were  never  disobeyed. 
In  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  virtually  held  the  pol- 
icy, the  principles,  the  doctrines,  and  the  members 
of  the  party  which  recognized  him  as  its  chieftain. 
Indeed,  the  party,  as  it  existed  during  his  time,  was 
largely  of  his  own  creation.  He  was  himself  the 
party.  As  he  grew  in  years,  the  men  who  began 
life  with  him  continued  to  shower  their  tokens  of 
love  and  devotion  upon  him.  The  younger  men 
took  their  places  in  the  grooves,  and  awaited  his 
orders.  He  was  a  lucky  captain,  and  his  ship  never 
lacked  sailors,  the  ancient  superstition  holding  good 
in  his  case.  When  he  was  called  to  another  scene 
the  times  and  the  manners  speedily  underwent  a 
change,  and  no  Prime  Minister  since  has  been  able 
to  sway  the  party  as  he  swayed  it  from  the  day  he 
took  command.  Four  tried  it  in  as  many  years,  but 
all  failed.  The  conditions,  evidently,  are  not  as  they 
used  to  be.  There  are  many  who  still  believe  that 
had  he  lived  there  would  have  been  no  school-bill 
question  to  vex  the  voters.  It  would  have  been 
settled  years  ago  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  his 
genius." 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION. 

MR:  MORLEY  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  August  a  carefully  considered 
examination  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion. The  article  is  political  rather  than  literary, 
and  the  following  sentence  is  almost  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  John  Morley's  skill  as  a  penman  re- 
veals itself  : 

"  Lord  Salisbury  sometimes  argues  as  if  he  were 
debating  with  Kant,  or  Saint-Pierre,  or  any  of  those 
other  grand  Utopians  whose  noble  and  benignant 
speculations  have  been  the  light  of  a  world  '  swept 
with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight,  Where 
ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. '  Mr.  Olney  is  no 
Kant,  but  an  acute  lawyer.  He  is  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  being  a  disputant  of  the  Utopian 
stamp.  The  Olney  dispatches  are  not  altogether  in 
the  key  of  the  Olney  hymns.  Ho  has  made  up  Ids 
mind  that  tlie  end  desired  T)y  English  and  American 
alike  is  attainable,  and  he  makes  for  it  with  a  direct- 
ness of  vision  and  will  that  always  marks  the  way 
in  which  great  things  are  done." 

THE  VENEZUELAN   FKONTIER, 

The  Tiegofiations  are  twofold.  There  is  first  the 
question  of  the  Veneztiela  frontier  ;  secondly,  the 
prr>i)r>Hal  to  establish  a  i)ermanont  tribunal  for  arbi- 


trating all  future  matters  of  dispute.     Dealing  first 
with  the  Venezuela  question,  Mr.  Morley  says  : 

"  The  more  diligently  one  endeavors  to  master  this 
entangled  mass,  the  clearer  does  it  become  that  the 
whole  field  of  the  controversy,  settled  lands  and  all, 
presents  matters  with  two  sides  to  them,  and  claims 
for  all  of  which  something  is  to  be  said,  and  that  if 
ever  there  was  in  the  world  a  set  of  circumstances 
proper  for  arbitration,  and  if  ever  arbitration  is  to 
be  good  for  any  case,  this  is  such  a  case." 

A   VERY   NARROW   DIFFERENCE, 

He  then  points  out  how  very  closely  Mr.  Olney 
and  Lord  Salisbury  have  come  to  an  agreement  even 
on  the  question  of  arbitrating  the  settled  districts. 
The  case,  he  says,  now  stands  thus  .: 

"  '  I  will  not  accept  an  unrestricted  arbitration 
about  the  settled  districts,'  says  Lord  Salisbury, 
'  but  I  shall  not  complain  if  the  tribunal  should 
choose  to  make  an  unrestricted  award  even  about 
the  settled  districts  ;  and  between  ourselves,  I  may 
tell  you  in  confidence  that  unless  the  award  about 
the  settled  districts  were  manifestly  unfair  I  should 
find  it  impossible  to  resist. '  In  other  words,  broken 
careers  and  ruined  fortunes  or  not,  Lord  Salisbury 
admits  that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  against  the 
title  of  the  British  occupiers  would  raise  so  strong  a 
presumption  that  it  would  not  be  much  less  diiiicult 
to  resist  than  if  it  were  a  definite  award.  That  is 
where  Lord  Salisbury  stands.  How  is  the  presence 
of  elements  of  honor  and  integrity  to  be  discovered 
and  decided  ?  This  is  the  central  pivot  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

"  What  Lord  Salisbury  desires,  and  rightly  de- 
sires, is,  as  he  says,  to  protect  certain  British  col- 
onists from  having  their  careers  broken  and  their 
fortunes  possibly  ruined.  Mr.  Olney  is  willing  to 
direct  the  arbitrators  to  give  such  weight  and  effect 
to  the  position  of  these  colonists  as  reason,  justice, 
law,  and  the  equities  of  the  particular  case  may 
seem  to  require.  But  reason,  justice,  and  the  equi- 
ties of  the  case  would  manifestly  forbid  the  break- 
ing of  the  careers  and  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of 
men  who  had  settled  in  the  territory  which  they  had 
every  ground  for  believing  to  be  British.  Nobody  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  scrutinize  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  positions,  and  to  realize  how  narrow 
it  is — narrower,  I  think,  than  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
would  lead  us  to  suppose — will  doubt  that  an  accom- 
modation is  inevitable,  unless  the  same  spirit  of 
loitering  which  has  for  so  many  years  haunted  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Venezuelan  matters  should  still 
preside  over  these  negotiations. 

A  FRANCO- DUTCH  PRECEDENT. 

"  A  precedent  has  been  mentioned  which  is  worth 
recalling.  Five  y(;ars  ago  th(5  French  and  the  Dutcli 
could  not  agree  about  a  boundary  in  Guiana.  They 
both  held  that  a  certain  river  was  the  boundary,  but 
they  disputed  the  identity  of  tlio  river.  One  said 
that  the  river  in  question,  as  marked  on  the  map. 
was  a  certain  stream  ;  the  other  said  it  was  qui  to 
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another  stream.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
Czar.  The  Czar  declined  to  accept  the  task  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
frontier.  This  was  conceded.  He  decided  that  the 
Dutch  were  in  the  right,  and  that  their  river  was  the 
true  boundary.  But  he  added  to  his  award  the  pro- 
viso— which  is  apt  to  the  business  that  we  now  have 
in  hand— that  his  award  was  to  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  acquired  bond  fide  by  French  set- 
tlers in  the  limits  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  This 
comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Olney's 
proviso ;  and  who  would  say  that  the  French  would 
not  have  been  wrong  to  refuse  arbitration,  lest  they 
should  be  breaking  the  careers  and  possibly  ruining 
the  fortunes  of  the  settlers  whose  rights  the  Czar 
thus  safeguarded  ? " 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  GENERAL  TREATY. 

Then  turning  to  the  question  of  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration,  he  notes  that  both  negotiators  are 
agreed  in  excluding  questions  which  involve  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  nation.     He  says  : 

*•  The  matter  is  one  of  infinite  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty. In  the  Swiss- American  draft  treaty  the  par- 
ties agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  difficulties 
that  may  arise  between  the  two  states  '  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  nature,  or  the  object  of  such 
difficulties. '  This  is  obviously  impracticably  wide 
for  our  case.  In  the  plan  adopted  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference  of  1890,  the  only  excepted  questions 
were  to  be  such  as,  '  in  the  judgment  of  any  one  of 
the  nations  involved  in  the  controversy,  may  im- 
peril its  independence. '  This  is  a  qualification  which, 
in  controversies  between  us  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  merely  futile. ' ' 

But,  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  phrase  "  questions  of 
honor  and  integrity  "  should  stand,  there  arises  the 
second  question  as  to  who  shall  decide  what  ques- 
tions involve  "  honor  and  integrity  :  " 

"  Mr.  Olney's  own  x)roposal  of  a  preliminary  refer- 
ence to  Parliament  or  Congress  seems  not  a  little 
cumbrous,  though  he  makes  an  ingenious  defense 
for  it.  The  whole  policy  of  arbitration  rests  on  the 
expediency  of  removing  international  disputes  from 
the  atmosphere  of  passion,  and  to  ask  a  great  na- 
tional and  popular  assembly  to  decide  beforehand 
whether  a  given  dispute  involves  national  honor  or 
not  will  perhaps  strike  many  persons  as  a  (question- 
able experiment  for  suppressing  passion." 

HOW   TO    AVOU)  TFIRRITORIAL   DISPUTES. 

Lord  Salisbury  ip  Jiis  reply  practically  narrows 
down  the  (ixcepted  questions  to  those  relating  to 
territorial  rights.  But  as  Mr.  Morley  jjoints  out, 
territorial  (^ueHtions  can  hardly  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  Gmat  Britain,  botli  t)f  whom 
have  well-defined  froutiors.     lit)  says  : 

*'  It  lias  been  suggested  that  a  clause  might  bo 
added  to  the  treaty  of  arhitnitioii  u[M)n  the  basis  of 
existing  possiissions.  dotiuitnly  prohibiting  the  rais- 
ing of  any  <iueHtionH  relating  to  territory  now  in  un- 


disputed occupation.  There  is  something  like  this, 
though  not  quite  the  same,  in  the  sixth  article  of 
the  Pan-American  project.  At  any  rate  this  ground 
of  anxiety  might  be  removed  by  the  acceptance  in 
the  treaty  of  an  authentic  map  of  existing  territo- 
ries. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  not  very  momentous 
dispute  about  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  the  only 
ragged  edge  in  territorial  matters  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. ' ' 

Mr.  Morley  toucnes  lightly  upon  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  the  rules  which  it  would  have  to  administer. 
He  says  *. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
tribunal  would  be  the  best  way  of  impro\'ing  the 
rules  of  what  is  called  international  law.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  some  weighty  remarks  on  the  advantages 
of  a  permanent  court  or  board  of  arbitrators  over 
occasional  adjudicators  appointed  ad  hoc.'''' 

THE  THINGS  TO   BE  DONE. 

Mr.  Morley' s  conclusion  is  as  well  weighed  as  it  is 
weighty.     He  says  : 

"  If  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  a  permanent 
tribunal  were  once  established,  and  with  reasonable 
securities  and  safeguards  embodied  in  practical 
shape,  that  in  itself  would  be  an  immense  step 
toward  lessening  the  chances  of  war,  even  in  cases 
which  lay  outside  the  specific  operations  of  the  tri- 
bunal. 

"  The  things  to  be  done  are  to  frame  the  exception 
clause,  which,  though  difficult,  is  not  beyond  the 
expert  skill  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  ;  and 
to  shape  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  tri- 
bunal, as  to  which  the  two  ministers  could  evidently 
come  to  an  understanding  in  twenty  four  hours.  If 
these  two  things  are  done,  the  award  should  be  final, 
or  else  we  might  almost  as  well  or  better  leave  the 
project  alone. 

"  To  leave  it  alone  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  to  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  now  moving  the  western 
world.  If  Lord  Salisbury  fails,  the  question,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  be  set  fatally  back  for  many  a 
year  to  come." 

Mr.  Norman's  Warning^. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  writing  upon  the  arbitration 
negotiations  and  the  hitch  about  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, says- 

"  The  American  brief  of  Venezuela  denies  CHt»>gor- 
ically  that  there  are  any  British  st^ttlers  thert*  at 
all.  Tht>  simplest  way  of  settling  this  pi>int  would 
seem  to  be  for  tliree  men.  representing  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Venezuela,  to  go  themsolrt^ 
to  thtt  territory  in  tiuestion  and  set*  with  their  own 
eyes  whether  tliere  are  any  .settlers  or  ni>t.  Thin  is 
]>robably  far  too  si!n])le  a  course  to  Ih«  ndttpttHl.  1 
am  only  anxious  that  Knglishni»»n  shotdd  n»>t  lH»Hevt> 
tluit  tht<  storm  hits  blown  .>v.<i  wh»»n  thi»!t»  in  »»n!y  a 
lull." 
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A  Prophecy  of  the  Issue. 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Magazine  recalls 
in  his  July  number  a  prophecy  uttered  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale  when  preaching  in  1889.  It  reads 
curiously  in  the  light  of  the  last  eight  months  : 

"  The  twentieth  century  will  apply  the  w^ord  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  to  international  life.  The  be- 
ginning will  not  be  made  at  the  end  of  war,  but  in 
some  time  of  peace.  The  suggestion  will  come  from 
one  of  the  six  great  powers.  It  will  be  from  a 
nation  which  has  no  large  permanent  military  estab- 
lishment ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  probably  come  from 
the  United  States.  This  nation,  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  will  propose  to  the  other  great  Powers  to  name 
each  one  jurist  of  world-wide  fame,  who  with  the 
other  five  shall  form  a  permanent  tribunal  of  the 
highest  dignity.  Everything  will  be  done  to  give 
this  tribunal  the  honor  and  respect  of  the  world. 
As  an  international  court,  it  will  be  organized  with- 
out reference  to  any  especial  case  under  discussion. 
Then  it  will  exist.  Gradually  the  habit  will  be 
formed  of  consulting  this  august  tribunal  in  all 
questions  before  states.  More  and  more  will  men 
of  honor  and  command  feel  that  an  appointment  to 
serve  on  this  tribunal  is  the  highest  human  dignity. 
Of  such  a  tribunal  the  decisions,  though  no  musket 
enforce  them,  will  be  one  day  received  of  course." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  RACE. 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT,  writing  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  August,  indulges  in 
prophecy  concerning  the  nature  of  coming  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominion  on  this  planet.  Sir  Walter  expects 
to  see  republicanism  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  as  republicanism  grows  there  will 
result  a  cleavage  between  the  colonies,  becoming 
ever>'  year  wider  and  wider.  "  We  shall  then — say 
in  fifty  years — see  six  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions; every  one  will  be  more  populous  than  France 
at  the  present  day;  filled  with  people  who  have 
absorbed  all  foreign  admixtures;  governed  by  the 
same  laws;  inheriting  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  qualities, 
virtues  and  weaknesses. 

*'  The  people  of  these  nations  will  be  unlike  each 
other  in  peculiarities,  due  to  climate;  those  of 
tropical  Queensland,  for  instance,  will  differ  in  cer- 
tain respects  from  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto  or 
Quebec.  But  in  mind  and  in  manners  they  will  be 
all  alike." 

Our  highest  endeavor  in  the  future,  says  Sir 
Walter,  must  be  to  make  war  forever  imi)Ossible 
betw<'en  these  nations,  and  to  this  ehd  he  i)roi)Oses  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  the  mere  existence 
of  wliicli,  lie  thinks,  will  x)revent  cases  of  difference 
from  arising. 

A   VISION  OF  PEACE  ON   EARTH. 

"  Now  HupX)ORe  such  a  board  of  arbitration  to  be 
eHtabliHhed.     What  do  w<;  see  in  the  future  V    The 


six  nations  will  be  separate,  yet  united ;  each  will  be 
free  to  work  out  its  own  develox)ment  in  its  own 
way ;  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  quarrel ;  they 
will  understand  that  free  trade  between  themselves 
will  be  the  best  in  their  own  interests ;  their  press 
will  be  courteous,  each  to  each ;  they  will  be  rivals 
only  in  art,  science  and  literature.  Above  all,  they 
will  form  a  firm  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  such  a  navy  that  all  the  world  united  in  arms 
would  be  powerless  against  them.  And,  as  an 
example  for  all  the  world  to  see,  there  will  be  the 
great  federation  of  our  race,  an  immense  federation, 
free,  law-abiding,  peaceful,  yet  ready  to  fight ;  ten- 
acious of  old  customs;  dwelling  continually  with 
the  same  ideas;  keeping,  as  their  ancestors  from 
Friesland  did  before  them,  each  family  as  the  unit; 
every  home  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  every  township 
of  a  dozen  men  the  centre  of  the  government." 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  DEFENSES. 

IN  the  August  Peterson,  Frank  Heath,  Jr.,  pre- 
sents the  argument  for  improved  seacoast  de- 
fenses, taking  pains  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
the  futility  of  increased  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  for  a  navy,  or  even  for  land  forces,  while  our 
coasts  are  exposed  to  foreign  attack  as  at  present. 

' '  Because  Great  Britain  has  such  an  enormous  sea 
power  and  holds  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  is  it,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  we  adopt  England  as  our  stand- 
ard, or  devote  all  our  efforts  to  securing  a  navy 
competent  to  contend  with  hers  ?  Because  Ger- 
many's chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
strength  and  discipline  of  her  army,  is  it,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  adopt  her  as  our  standard  of 
strength  for  land  forces  ?  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
follow  the  lines  of  either,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  a  strong  and  proper  system  of  defense  and 
fully  utilize  the  appropriations  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  securing  it.  The  question  arises,  then,  what 
is  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

"  Great  Britain  is  an  empire  ;  her  colonies  are 
scattered  over  both  hemispheres ;  her  commerce  ex- 
tends to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Each  colony  is 
dependent  upon  the  others  for  support.  This  necessi- 
tates a  great  foreign  traffic  and  a  correspondingly 
large  commercial  marine.  Thus  she  requires  a  navy 
proportionally  large  to  protect  both  this  marine  and 
the  scattered  colonies.  The  foreign  possessions  of 
Germany  are  few,  if  any,  when  compared  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  With  the  excei)tion  of  a 
very  small  seacoast,  she  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
foreign  powers  of  a  more  or  less  aggressive  nature. 
Hence  it  is  that  she  devotes  her  attention  more  to 
the  development  of  her  army  than  to  that  of  her 
navy.  Thus  wo  see  each  of  these  nations  carefully 
defending  itself  according  to  the  situation.  The 
United  States  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  conti- 
nent in  themselv(is.  They  have  an  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  over  Jj,000  miles,  without  taking  into  con- 
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sideration  the  extent  of  gulf  coast  on  the  south. 
Bordering  on  the  Pacific  is  a  coast  line  of  nearly 
5,000  miles.  Both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
we  are  over  3,000  miles  distant  from  any  power  that 
would  necessitate  the  enlarging  of  our  army  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  defend  ourselves. 

*' On  our  seacoast  there  are  at  least  thirty  ports 
which  demand,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  the  most 
modern  means  of  protection,  together  with  seventy 
others  which  also  demand  protectioQ  to  a  smaller 
extent.  It  is  these  great  cities  situated  on  our  sea- 
coast  that  hold  the  welfare  of  our  country  at  stake. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago  Samuel  J.  Tilden  wrote  to 
Carlisle  showing  that  in  twelve  United  States  sea- 
ports the  property  exposed  to  destruction  by  hostile 
fleets  amounted  in  value  to  $5,000,000,000,  and  this 
property  has  since  then  increased  one-quarter  in 
value. 

DO   WE   NEED   MORE  SHIPS  ? 

"The  greater  part  of  our  foreign  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  vessels,  while  our  coastwise  commerce, 
although  enormous,  in  case  of  war  could  be  easily 
carried  on  by  rail.  The  United  States  in  time  of 
war  could  be  entirely  independent  of  other  coun- 
tries for  supplies  of  any  importance  or  for  general 
maintenance.  These  facts  show  that  we  would  have 
no  commerce  requiring  protection  by  the  navy.  We 
have  no  colonies  to  protect.  Thus,  our  only  need  of 
ships  is  to  represent  us  as  a  nation  and  to  give  what 
little  protection  is  necessary  to  American  subjects 
abroad.  Our  present  navy  is  fully  large  enough  to 
accomplish  any  work  of  this  kind  if  called  upon  ; 
and  any  additional  money  spent  at  the  present  time 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  vessels  is  that 
much  less  toward  seacoast  fortifications  as  a  more 
perfect  and  necessary  means  of  defense. 

"  Let  us  suppose  one  of  our  largest  ports  to  be 
protected  by  naval  vessels  with  no  other  support, 
and  that  they  suddenly  find  themselves  confronted 
by  an  opposing  fleet.  The  foreign  fleet  would  con- 
gregate all  its  forces  at  one  point,  and  would  thus 
be  more  powerful  than  our  own,  which  must  be 
necessarily  scattered  to  protect  the  other  important 
points  along  the  coast.  Defeat  would  be  inevitable. 
The  port  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Tremendous  indemnities  could  be  exacted, 
which  would  not  only  increase  the  enemy's  power  of 
aggression,  but  cripple  our  own  power  of  resistance. 
But  what  would  the  enemy's  chances  be  if  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enter  one  of  our  ports  against  a 
heavy  fire  from  fortifications  protecting  tht>  chan- 
nel ?  Realizing  the  effectiveness  of  land  guns,  tlie 
enemy  would  necessarily  keep  at  as  long  range  as 
posHi])l(5,  thus  not  only  diminishing  its  power  of 
offense,  but  increasing  that  of  our  own  defense. 
With  the  range  of  fin^  thus  extondiMl,  the  secondary 
battery  on  board  a  ship  is  pra(ttically  uselt^ss.  TlxMe 
is  also  more  of  a  certainty  of  aim  on  land  tlwin  on 
water.  The  (umstant  rolling  and  motion  of  tlio  v«)s- 
Hol  takes  away  thn  grc^at  arciiracy  ol*  lire  ]>ossessrd 
by  the  heavy  gtuis  mount«Ml   on    land.     Tho  p«*nr- 


trative  power  of  all  guns  has  been  so  accurately  cal- 
culated that  a  fortification  may  be  constructed  able 
to  resist  the  shot  from  navy  guns  of  the  highest 
power. 

*'  Coast  fortifications  are  the  best  means  of  de- 
fense for  the  United  States  ;  but  assuming  that  the 
navy  is  a  better  means,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strongly  fortify  our  harbors  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
vessels  that  might  be  overmatched,  others  that  are 
disabled,  and  as  coaling  stations  and  dei)ots  of  sup- 
ply. If  there  were  no  harbor  of  defense  our  ves- 
sels would  be  exposed  to  capture,  and  if  captured 
would  be  utilized  as  agents  against  ourselves.  Again 
we  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  fortifications  ;  and 
even  if  the  navy  should  be  adopted  as  the  supreme 
means  of  defense,  it  certainly  would  not  long  hold 
this  supremacy  without  the  land  fortifications  to 
support  and  protect  it." 

Mr.  Heath  then  shows  that  the  total  expenditure 
required  to  i)rotect  the  port  of  Baltimore,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Fortifications  Board,  is  only  about 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  a  single  battle  ship  (the  Indi- 
ana) without  her  armament. 


OUR  NAVAL   MILITIA. 

THE  organization  of  a  naval  militia  in  the 
United  States  has  been  carried  on  so  quietly 
that  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  arm  of  military  service. 
In  the  August  Outing  Lieut.  W.  H.  Stayton  tells 
the  story  of  the  movement  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"  When  the  naval  militia  movement  started, 
about  six  years  ago,  the  promoters  of  the  project  ex- 
pected to  form  a  naval  reserve,  and  designated  the 
new  forces  by  that  name.  It  took  but  a  short  time, 
however,  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  movement  can- 
not become  national  in  its  dimensions  at  its  very  in- 
ception. It  is  necessary  to  start  by  interesting  a 
particular  town  or  city  in  the  movement ;  other 
towns  or  cities  take  up  the  interest ;  tlie  representa- 
tives of  the  various  towns  finally  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  and  so  state  aid  is 
lent  to  the  movement.  Other  states  follow,  and  the 
representatives  of  these  states  in  Congress  enlist  the 
aid  of  their  fellow  members,  and  congressional  ac- 
tion follows,  resulting  in  a  national  organization 
The  process  is  gradual  and  evolutionary. 

•'  To  day  we  have  in  twelve  states  a  naval  militia 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  and  at   the  last  st«- 
sion  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introducetl  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  tln^  Navy  Dt'partment.  looking  ti>  the  en 
roUnu'ut  of  the  National  Naval  Reserve. 

••  The  necessity  for  a  naval  militia  is  ap|uirt«nt.  It 
needs  no  argnnn-nt  to  show  tlie  nt^ed  for  the  exist- 
»>nce  of  a  IhimI  militia,  and  tlu»  nt»ct»ssity  fi>r  a  naviU 
militia  is  still  grtuiter.  Miwt  Americans,  whether 
t'roin  the  soubourd  or  tho  intt^rior.  know  tumiotbiU|{ 
about  tho  handling  of  tir««  arms,  and  the  0X)Kirieili*«« 
of  the  Civil  War  showed  that  imr  citiaeiin  tHH»n  hx^ 
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came  efficient  soldiers,  even  in  the  days  when  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  solid  and  precise  formations.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  view  of  our  national  char- 
acteristics, that  we  should  turn  out  better  soldiers 
in  a  shorter  period  in  these  days  of  extended  order 
and  skirmish  lighting.  Few  of  onr  people,  how- 
ever, have  the  training  that  would  fit  them  to 
readily  become  sailors.  The  duties  of  the  sailor 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  soldier,  and  in 
consequence  it  takes  longer  to  make  a  man  an 
efficient  sailor  than  it  does  to  make  him  an  efficient 
soldier. 

"  Although  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
our  merchant  marine  was  in  condition  to  furnish  us 
with  hundreds  of  sailors  where  to-day  it  cannot  fur- 
nish us  with  one,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
during  that  war  in  obtaining  men  for  service  aboard 
ships.  Should  war  break  out  to-day  the  difficulty 
would  be  infinitely  greater,  and  it  is  to  meet  this 
difficulty  that  the  naval  militia  is  designed. 

"  The  popularity  of  the  movement  and  the  growth 
of  the  force  have  been  as  striking  as  was  the  neces- 
sity which  called  it  into  being.  Though  barely  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  naval  militia  or- 
ganizations were  mustered  into  service,  we  have  to- 
day a  well  organized  and  fairly  well  armed  and 
equipped  body,  equal  in  strength  to  one-half  of  the 
regular  navy." 

Lieutenant  Stayton  finds  a  reason  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  this  form  of  service  in  the  variety 
which  characterizes  the  drills.  "  In  the  state  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  the  National  Guardsman 
has  about  twenty-five  drills  during  the  winter's  drill 
season,  and  all  of  them  are  as  infantry ;  meantime 
his  brother  of  the  sea  militia  has  also  twenty-five 
drills,  but  they  include  infantry,  artillery,  seaman- 
ship, signals,  torpedoes,  fencing,  great  guns,  second- 
ary batteries,  rowing  and  sailing.  The  drilling  is 
usually  by  squads,  so  that  during  one  evening  a  man 
will  be  exercised  in  two  or  three  different  branches 
of  his  duties." 

Each  summer  the  naval  militiaman  has  a  week's 
tour  of  duty  on  a  man-of-war,  where  he  drills  with 
the  modem  high-power  guns  and  learns  something 
about  the  new  engines,  search -lights,  and  torpedoes. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  there  is  much 
summer  cniising  in  navy  cutters  up  Long  Island 
Sound  and  in  other  directions. 

"  The  routine  for  the  i)resent  summer  shows  that 
the  Navy  Department,  too,  is  ready  to  take  tlie 
third  Htei>  which  will  insure  national  uniformity. 
Heretofore  the  department  has  sent  men  of-war 
each  summer  to  take  the  different  organizations  off 
on  short  f;ruiseH,  but  in  no  case  have  the  organiza- 
tions from  two  or  more  states  been  brouglit  into 
(;o-operation.  This  y(;ar  an  iinportant  advance  has 
been  made  by  arranging  that  the  naval  militias  of 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  shall  meet  on  the  men-of-war,  rcindezvousing 
at  C>ardinf!r's  Ishmd,  near  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Long  Island  Sound," 


WHAT  WAR  WILL  BE. 
A  Ghastly  Description  of  Things  to  Come. 

THERE  is  a  very  striking  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  entitled 
"  The  Human  Animal  in  Battle.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
author  of  "Ironclads  in  Action,"  draws  a  very 
sombre  picture  as  to  the  extent  to  which  modern 
science  and  the  conditions  of  modern  campaigning 
tend  to  make  war  more  horrible  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

"  No  words  can  depict  the  uproar  and  confusion 
of  a  battlefield.  The  tremendous  thunder  of  the 
guns,  the  roar  of  bursting  shells,  the  incessant  roll  of 
musketry,  the  dense  clouds  of  dust,  the  yells  of  the 
combatants,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded, 
the  ghastly  human  fragments  strewing  the  earth, 
the  smell  of  sweat  and  powder,  make  up  an  appall- 
ing ensemble.  With  smokeless  powder  the  whole 
battlefield  will  be  visible,  and  there  will  be  no 
screen  between  the  fighters  on  either  side." 

THE  DECAY  OF  RELIGION. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  cause  which  aggravates 
the  conditions  of  the  battlefield  of  the  future  : 

"  The  decay  of  religion,  which  is  so  widespread  a 
feature  of  our  times,  has  contributed  to  the  down- 
ward progress  of  the  individual,  by  making  death 
more  horrrible  because  of  the  greater  uncertainty  of 
the  future  beyond  the  grave.  The  problem  is  how 
to  implant  courage  and  avoid  panic.  Courage  is 
simply  control  of  the  nerves,  and  is  largely  due  to 
the  habit  of  confronting  danger.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  future  battle  will  be  a  severer  trial  to 
the  nerves  than  any  past  encounter.  To  meet  that 
trial  the  nerves  of  the  modern  civilized  man  are  less 
fit  than  they  were  in  the  past." 

HUNGER   AND  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  what  is  too  often  true,  that 
in  any  comparison  between  civic  courage  and  that 
dispayed  by  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
latter  is  as  a  rule  tested  under  more  trying  physical 
conditions  than  the  former : 

"The  soldier,  as  often  as  not,  has  to  fight  with 
empty  stomach,  without  sleep,  ill-clothed,  and 
sickly  in  health.  Hunger  and  sleeplessness  are  sore 
enemies  to  courage.  Tents  are  rarely  carried  in 
modern  armies,  and  on  tiie  bivouac  no  shelter  is  to 
be  had.  Dirt  and  its  concomitant  vermin  are  not 
less  distressing  to  men  accustomed  to  cleanliness. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  want  of  food.  The  German  2nd 
Corps  at  Gravelotto  marched  twenty-three  miles 
without  food  or  water,  and  then  engaged  in  the  ter- 
rific <;ombat  in  the  Mance  ravine.  The  French  army 
of  Marshal  MauMahon,  for  whole  days  before  the 
Sedan  had  re(;(iived  no  proptjr  rations,  and  ate  what 
it  could,  which  was  very  little.  To  Lee's  Southern 
infantry  raw  onions  were  'angel's  food,'  in  their 
own  expressive  plirase  ;  a  few  handCuls  of  nnground 
maiz(!  or  corn,  a  scanty  rasher  (^f  rancid  bacon  at 
rare  intervals,   were  all  they  had   to  eat.     When 
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they  received  three  days'  rations  they  cooked  and 
ate  theiu,  preferring  to  carry  them  Inside  and  go 
hungry  the  two  following  days.  Tliey  devoured 
rats,  muskrats,  and  squirrels  when  they  could  get 
them.  Two  days'  sleepless  marching  and  fighting 
without  food  was,  we  are  told,  not  uncommon.  The 
soldiers  slept  as  they  tramped  the  dusty  roads,  and 
at  each  halt  men  fell  down  in  a  dead  slumber." 

NO  AID  FOR  THE  WOUNDED. 

The  greatest  change  for  the  worse  in  modern 
warfare  is  the  impossibility  of  aiding  the  wounded : 
*'  But  war  would  be  comparatively  humane  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fate  of  the  wounded.  In  future 
battles,  with  the  great  range  of  the  present  small- 
bore rifle,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  give  satis- 
factory first  aid  on  the  battlefield.  Those  who  creep 
for  shelter  from  the  sun  to  some  copse  or  cornfield, 
who  escape  the  anxious  search  of  the  ambulances, 
are  the  true  victims  of  war.  '  In  the  burning 
heat  of  mid- day,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  midnight, 
crouched  on  stones  and  thistles  in  the  stench  of 
corpses  around  and  of  their  own  putrefying  wounds 
— a  prey  while  still  quivering  for  the  feasting  vul- 
tures,' without  water,  without  food,  without  help  of 
man  to  assuage  their  torments,  what  to  them  is 
the  meaning  of  glory,  and  what  in  this  life  their 
reward  ?  At  Sadowa  sixty  wounded  were  found  in 
a  barn  six  days  after  the  battle.  They  had  lived 
God  knows  how.  When  found,  the  state  of  their 
wounds  was  such  that  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to 
survive.  In  the  terrible  battles  in  the  Wilderness 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  woods  caught  fire  as  the 
tsvo  sides  fought,  and  the  wounded  were  consumed 
by  the  flames.  Dreadful  perhaps ;  yet  was  this  fate 
more  dreadful  than  that  of  those  who  had  crawled 
clear  of  the  thickets  and  '  were  eaten  alive  by  the 
beetles  o'  nights?'  " 

Mr.  Wilson  concludes  his  article  with  the  prac- 
tical suggestion: 

"  No  wonder  that  with  knowledge  such  as  this,  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  Mr.  Twining  proposed  to 
end  the  miseries  of  the  hopelessly  wounded  by  giv- 
ing the  coup  de  grace.  The  time  may  come  when 
such  a  measure  will  be  permitted ;  now  it  shocks  our 
squeamish  humanity,  which  cannot  bear  to  read  of 
such  things,  still  less  to  think  of  them.  The  time, 
too,  may  come  when  we  shall  devise  some  means  of 
saving  life  in  a  battle  at  sea.  or  arrive  at  some  in- 
ternational agreement.  When  I  recently  urg(Hl  this 
necessity,  a  critic  objec^tod  tliat  in  battle  shii)s  have 
other  things  to  do  than  to  rescue  the  drowning.  As 
if  it  were  not  possil^le  to  have  Red  Cross  vessels 
with  ea(;h  squadron,  whose  one  work  should  be  life- 
saving." 

"The  Irish  Idylls,"  by  Jane  Barlow,  form  tlie 
Rubjoc^t  of  an  interesting  study  l»y  M.  Aug,  (Hardon 
In  the  July  nun»]»er  of  the  liihliotlit^que  Ihiiverselle 
In  tlie  sanie  nninlM'ir  M.  Nmiiu  I)n»/  Iihm  some  reflec- 
tions on  (iriidva  and  Zdrich,  the  HxUiliitions  of  \H\H\ 
and  IHh:v 


WHAT  THE  CUBAN  INSURRECTION  MEANS. 

A  Good  Word  for  Spain. 

MR.  J.  FITZMAURICE-KELLY  is  a  Britisher 
who  contributes  to  the  Neiv  Revieir  a  very 
rabid  article  in  defense  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba. 
We  quote  the  following  passages,  which  will  natu- 
rally excite  some  indignation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic : 

"To  talk  of  the  present  struggle  as  a  fight  for 
liberty  is  to  burlesque  words  out  of  all  meaning.  It 
is  no  longer  (if  it  ever  was)  in  question  whether  or 
not  the  descendants  of  Spanish  settlers  shall  be  free ; 
the  question  is  whether  Cuba  shall,  or  shall  not,  be 
a  civilized,  European  state,  or  a  barbaric  African 
Alsatia.  The  Spanish  West  Indian  is  as  free  as 
any  British  Vfest  Indian;  he  is  directly  repre- 
sented at  Madrid  by  senators  and  deputies  of  his 
own  election,  as  no  West  Indian  is  represented  in 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments ;  he  finds  a  ready  hearing 
for  his  grievances,  and  an  almost  unhealthy  anxiety 
to  redress  them.  Cuba  is  indeed  the  spoiled  child 
of  Spain;  and  the  most  burning  wTong  adduced  by 
her  effervescent  orators  is  that  whites  and  blacks 
drink — for,  as  Mr.  Ballou  records,  your  Cuban  is  a 
rare  ginslinger— at  different  bars.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  a  grievance  of  a  kind,  but  it  is  an  insufficient  pre- 
text for  civil  war.  For  years  Spain  has  spent  her- 
self in  strenuous  efforts  to  blot  out  the  memories  of 
old  wrongs  and  to  reconcile  her  colonists  to  her  do- 
minion. And,  on  the  whole,  she  has  governed  Cuba 
with  rare  benignity  and  wisdom.  The  old  press 
laws  are  abolished ;  the  suffrage  has  been  extended 
with  an  almost  reckless  generosity;  every  man 
stands  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Taxes  and  cus- 
toms duties  are  still  levied  in  what  seems  to  us  an 
arbitrary  way;  but  the  comparison,  to  be  just,  must 
be  made  not  between  England  and  Cuba,  but  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  The  bald  truth  is  that 
the  movement  in  Cuba,  so  far  as  it  is  genuine,  is  not 
based  upon  administrative  grievances;  its  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  extirpation  of  the  white  man.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  Cuban  rebels  are  negroes  and  half- 
breeds — quadroons,  mulattoes,  griffes — bent  uiK)n 
the  establishment  of  a  black  republic." 

The  insurrecti<in,  he  maintains,  is  fed  by  specula- 
tors in  the  United  States.  His  ])aper  comes  prac- 
tically to  this,  that  the  war  of  independence,  in  hope 
of  which  so  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  syinpiithy 
of  the  people,  is  ut^thing  more  or  less  than  a  war  ol 
extermination  waged  by  blacks  against  whites  juu\ 
helped  (m  by  rogues  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  for 
purposes  of  greed : 

"  The  genuine  filibuster's  sentiment  is  ciuulidly 
avowed  in  Mr.  Bloomtit^ld's  '  Cuban  ExiH^ditiim:  * 
'  Tht^  ])eoplo  in  Nt*w  Xovk  who  fitted  out  this  Vtvwel 
care  about  as  much  for  Cuhan  iiulept'iuUMice  tw  1  iU». 
and  that's  to  make  as  many  dollars  tut  they  cmi  out 
of  it.  Ah  long  as  tht>  Cubans  can  raise  t)io  h|kui- 
(hilix  they'll  got  plenty  of  pooplo  to  lit  i>ut  ex|H^ 
ditions  for  them.'     And  tht«  spoaker  giHMt  oi\  to  Itri^t 
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of  his  countrymen's  acuteness  in  selling  condemned 
provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  shoddy  uniforms, 
and  blankets  to  the  Cubans  at  the  highest  prices. 
America,  in  fact,  does  not  send  fighting-men  to 
Cuba ;  she  sends  professional  ruffians  and  atrocity- 
mongers  to  levy  blackmail  by  processes  unknown  to 
any  civilized  state.  The  point  arises — and  Canovas 
might  well  consider  the  advisability  of  making  it  in 
an  Identical  Note — whether  Europe  has  not  a  com- 
mon interest  in  protesting  against  this  form  of  Yan- 
kee barbarism.  One  syllable  from  Europe — one 
word  from  France  and  England — and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  law-abiding  citizens  would  put  a  speedy 
close  to  lawless  proceedings  carried  out  by  specu- 
lators and  winked  at  by  demagogues  who  exploit 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  voter.  Until  the  con- 
trary be  proved,  the  bulk  of  Americans  must  be  held 
innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the  crimes  aforesaid. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  they  knew  what  is  commit- 
ted in  their  name.  Meanwhile,  in  Cuba,  Spain  is 
acting  scrupulously  within  her  rights ;  behind  the 
Spanish  Ministers  stand  the  men  of  all  parties,  the 
unanimous  representatives  of  a  renowned,  a  heroic, 
and  an  un vanquished  people. ' ' 


JULES  SIMON'S  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

'"T^HE  late  Jules  Simon's  account  of  '*  A  French 

A  College  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  which  appears  in 
the  August  Forum  has  an  autobiographic  interest. 

M.  Simon  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  his 
library — a  collection  of  25,000  books,  to  which,  he 
says,  he  can  go  with  eyes  closed  and  find  each  vol- 
ume. "  While  surveying  my  books  in  a  certain 
fashion  I  review  my  life,  for  my  library  and  I  de- 
veloped together. ' ' 

M.  Simon  then  reviews  the  condition  of  education 
in  France  just  after  the  Revolution,  and  pictures 
the  degeneracy  of  the  colleges  and  other  higher  in- 
stitutions. 

"The  universities,  as  well  as  the  convents,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  majority  of  their  members,  who 
were  priests,  suffered -a  common  fate  with  others  of 
their  profession.  The  colleges  were  without  in- 
structors and  there  would  have  been  no  pupils — for 
the  colleges  were  closed  by  order  and  the  faculties 
suppressed  by  law.  Dii)lomas  were  forbidden  to  be 
given,  since  no  one  was  to  ))e  privileged  above  an- 
other. The  schools  were  closed  or  converted  into 
hosx)itals  or  barracks.  The  larger  num])er  of  the 
lil^raries  were  i)lundered  or  given  over  to  the  iriu- 
nicipalities.  The  books,  transferred  from  the  uni- 
versity or  the  convent  to  the  town  hall,  were  packed 
in  bales  and  lay  there  in  the  garret.  I  have  myself 
seen  similar  >)ales — r^ontaining  perc^hanco  rare  treas- 
ures—wliich  had  lain  imdisturlied  since  the  K(;ign  of 
Terror." 

On  tlie  reopening  of  the  r.ollegos,  in  tlie  era  of  the 
Restoration,  some  of  tlie  old  instmr^tors  returned  to 
their  chairs.     M.  Simon  had  among  Iiis  instructors 


in  the  college  at  Vaunes,  which  he  entered  in  1827, 
two  professors  who  had  taught  there  in  WSo. 

"  In  the  first  story  of  the  college,  full  of  mysteri- 
ous objects  which  had  been  shut  up  there  for 
twenty  years,  was  a  physical  cabinet  where  no  one 
ever  entered  and  where  everything  was  covered  with 
the  venerable  dust  of  time.  To  utilize  all  these 
wonders  the  departmental  council  desired  to  procure 
the  services  of  a  professor.  An  annual  stipend  of 
four  hundred  francs  was  voted,  and  M.  Jehanno  ran 
around  to  all  the  doctors  in  the  town  to  propose  this 
fine  plan  and  to  offer  them  this  magnificent  salary. 
It  was  refused  by  all.  In  conclusion,  the  invitation 
was  extended  to  a  justice,  noted  for  the  compliancy 
of  his  chai'acter  and  the  feebleness  of  his  mind.  He 
alleged  with  hesitation  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
physics,  but  M.  Jehanno  replied  triumphantly  that 
he  could  learn  it,  and  the  board  of  education  pre- 
sented him  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Elements  of  Physics, ' 
written  in  the  preceding  century  by  the  Abbe  Nol- 
let.  The  fact  that  this  amazing  professor  never  had 
more  than  five  or  six  auditors  in  a  college  where  the 
other  classes  numbered  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
pupils,  demonstrates  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
Brittany. 

A  NARROW   CURRICULUM. 

"  Such  being .  the  condition  of  my  college  at 
Vannes  when  I  entered  in  1827,  it  may  practically 
be  said  that  my  student  years  fell  toward  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  character  of  this 
college  admittejd  of  no  change ;  a  century  and  more 
ago  the  methods  and  curriculum  of  study  were 
identical.  Latin  was  well  taught ;  beyond  Latin  we 
learned  nothing  at  all.  Our  professors  consented, 
indeed,  to  read  us  portions  from  obscure  historians 
who  were  brought  to  my  remembrance  at  Rome 
before  the  inscription:  '  Here  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf.'  Of  the  study  of 
physics  and  our  cabinet  I  have  just  given  an  accu- 
rate description.  Our  professor  of  philosophy,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  man  and  who  afterward 
became  a  deputy,  had  in  his  possession  three  massive 
volumes,  the  '  Philosophia  Lugdunensis  '  ('  Lyon's 
Philosophy'),  the  property  of  his  predecessors  and 
which  he  in  turn  was  to  transmit  to  his  successors. 
In  the  first  volume  were  treated  the  various  forms 
of  argumentation:  syllogism,  dilemma,  etc.  The 
second  volume  treated  of  metaphysics.  I  recall  this 
definition  of  '  idea  ' :  '  I  ask  you.  Monsieur,  what  is 
an  idea  ? '  And  the  pupil  replies:  'An  idea  is  the 
clear  representation  of  an  object  really  present  be- 
fore the  mind. '  The  third  se(;tion  of  '  Lyon's  Phi- 
losophy '  treated  presumably  of  theology,  but  was  in 
reality  a  development  of  the  (catechism.  Our  mas- 
ter knew  that  pliilosophy  had  become  modified  since 
the  writing  of  hij<  text  })ooks.  He  had  heard  of 
Crmdillac,  who  ay)plied  the  theory  of  the  '  idea '  by 
the  illustration  of  th(i  cover  of  a  pot  filled  with  hot 
water;  and  of  a  young  man,  Cousin  byname,  who 
enjoyed  a  modicum  of  fame  at  Paris,  and  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  talk  much  without  saying  any- 
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tiling.  Following  this  declaration  he  would  read 
aloud  some  pages  from  the  *  Philosophical  Frag- 
ments '  of  which  we  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  and  which  provoked  us  to  Homeric  bursts  of 
laughter;  then,  inspired  with  renewed  confidence, 
we  would  return  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  our 
fathers. ' ' 

HOW    SIMON    PAID   HIS  WAY. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  M.  Simon's 
article  is  his  account  of  the  financial  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored  in  i^ursuing  his  college 
course,  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  them. 

"  At  Vannes  I  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph. 
I  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  in  i)hi- 
losophy ;  I  was  given  a  prize  of  honor  superior  to  all 
the  rest.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  honors  my  life 
was  one  of  difficulties.  My  family,  completely 
ruined  while  1  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  still 
at  the  high  school  at  Lorient,  and  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  my  education,  had  resolved  to  ap- 
prentice me  to  a  watchmaker.  Notwithstanding, 
an  effort  was  made  which  enabled  me  to  enter  at 
Vannes,  whither  I  went  on  foot,  and  where  I  passed 
through  the  third  class  as  a  boarder  at  reduced  rates 
in  a  little  seminary  maintained  by  a  Lazarite,  Father 
Daudet.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  about 
to  enter  the  second  class,  my  father  declared  he 
could  do  no  more,  his  last  resource  being  exhausted. 
But  in  this  excellent  school  there  existed,  among 
other  relics  of  the  past,  a  custom  which  saved  me. 
The  praiseworthy  pui)ils  of  rhetoric  in  the  second 
class  gave  lessons  to  their  comrades  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes,  at  a  most  absurd  charge,  it  is  true,  but 
which  none  the  less  helped  them  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  1  told  my  story  to  the  principal,  re(iuesting 
him  to  find  me  pupils.  I  was  not  fit  teen  years  old, 
but  I  was  the  glory  of  the  college.  The  principal, 
desirous  to  see  me  remain,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty x)rocured  me  six  pupils  whom  I  united  in  a 
small  class.  I  devoted  to  them  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  again  an  hour  in  the  evening,  receiving  in 
payment  from  each  boy  the  sum  of  three  francs  a 
month.  The  manager  of  the  Shallette  accepted  me 
as  a  boarder  at  eighteen  francs  a  month.  The  col- 
lege passed  a  resolution  exempting  me  from  ])ay- 
ment  for  lessons  ;  the  board  of  education  presented 
me  with  two  hundred  francs.  In  this  way  1  was 
enabled  to  finisli  the  two  years'  course  of  study. 

"  Carrying  a  small  lantern  in  my  hand,  I  miglit 
be  seen  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  passing  down 
the  Rue  de  Clianoines,  dressed  in  an  ordinary  calico 
jacket,  under  which  I  wore  a  woolen  waistcoat.  1 
may  say  that  I  was  adopt(Ml  by  the  entire  town  and 
that  every  one  showed  me  the  grt^atest  kindness. 

"  I  once  saw  one  of  my  old  ])upils  again.  His 
name  was  Du  Pontaviciv  \\v  died,  as  have  most  of 
my  pn])ils.  befoiMi  me.  At  the  time  w(^  mnt  lu»  was 
HUporintendent  of  hcIiooIh  at  Ulois.  ai'.d  I  was  th»Mi 
uiinister.  The  pn^fect  i)res«»r»tMd  the  siipiM'iutoiubmt 
who,  in  t<«it'M,  aMkii(l  uu)  if  I  li.id  forgottrti  liiin.  I 
eiiibni<-.ed  hitri  very  heartily;  and  in   tiuit   instant  I 


seemed  to  review  my  whole  life  which  I  thought 
then  already  finished,  whereas  in  fact  it  had  only 
bearun." 


T 


TRIBUTES  TO  MRS.  STOWE. 
WO  good  articles  appear  in  the  magazines  on 
the  late  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


MR.    WARNER'S   ESTIMATE   OF  UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN. 

In  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  tells  "  The  Story  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  gives  his  judgment  on  the  much  dis- 
cussed literary  value  of  the  book.  He  attributes  the 
success  of  Uncle  Tom  to  an  undoubted  quality  of 
genius.  "  The  clear  conception  of  character  (not  of 
ear-marks  and  peculiarities  adopted  as  labels),  and 
faithful  adhesion  to  it  in  all  vicissitudes,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  and  highest  attributes  of  genius.  All  the 
chief  characters  in  the  book  follow  this  line  of  abso- 
lutely consistent  development,  from  Uncle  Tom  and 
Legree  down  to  the  most  aggravating  and  con- 
temptible of  all,  Marie  St.  Clare.  The  selfish  and 
hysterical  woman  has  never  been  so  faithfully  de- 
picted by  any  other  author. 

"  Distinguished  as  the  novel  is  by  its  character- 
drawing  and  its  pathos,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
captivated  the  world  without  its  humor.  This  is  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  the  large  humor  of  Scott, 
and  again  of  Cervantes,  not  verbal  pleasantry,  not 
the  felicities  of  Lamb,  but  the  humor  of  character  in 
action,  of  situations  elaborated  with  great  freedom, 
and  with  what  may  be  called  hilarious  (conception. 
This  quality  is  never  wanting  in  the  book,  either  for 
the  reader's  entertainment  by  the  way,  or  to 
heighten  the  pathos  of  the  narrative  by  contrast. 
The  introduction  of  Topsy  into  the  New  Orleans 
household  saves  us  in  the  dangerous  ai)proach  to 
melodrama  in  the  religious  passages  between  Tom 
and  St.  Clare.  Considering  the  opportunities  of  the 
subject,  the  book  has  very  little  melodrama  ;  one  is 
apt  to  hear  low  music  on  the  entrance  of  little  Eva. 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  wholesome  siinity  of  the 
sweet  child.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of 
the  most  exciting  episodes,  such  as  that  of  Eliza 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  on  the  floating  ice  (of  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  approve),  are  based  upon  authen- 
tic occurrences.  The  want  of  unity  in  construction 
of  which  the  critics  complain  is  partially  explainetl 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  slavery 
in  its  entirety.  The  parallel  plots,  one  running  to 
Louisiana  and  the  other  to  Canada,  are  tied  t(.>gether 
by  this  consideration,  and  not  by  any  real  ntvt»H*uty 
to  each  other. 

*•  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  wholly 
lioM.Mes.sed  by  h«^r  thenuv  rapt  away  like  a  prophet  iu 
a  vision,  and  that,  iu  lu>i'  ft^elin^  at  the  tiino.  it  wast 
written  through  her  (piite  as  much  a.s  by  her.  Thi."* 
idtui  grt^w  upon  lu^r  mind  in  t)u^  rt^troHptH'tive  li^ht 
of  thr  troniondous  stir  tht«  story  nuule  in  the  wotUl. 
.so  that  in  her  later  yearn  she  cauio  to  rv>ciu\l  hor«o4f 
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as  a  providential  instrument,  and  frankly  to  declare 
that  she  did  not  write  the  book  ;  '  God  wrote  it. ' 
In  her  own  account,  when  she  reached  the  death  of 
Uncle  Tom,  '  the  whole  vital  force  left  her. '  The 
inspiration  there  left  her,  and  the  end  of  the  story, 
the  weaving  together  of  all  the  loose  ends  of  the 
plot,  in  the  joining  together  almost  by  miracle  the 
long  separated,  and  the  discovery  of  the  relation- 
ships, is  the  conscious  invention  of  the  novelist. 

"  It  would  be  perhaps  going  beyond  the  province 
of  the  critic  to  remark  upon  what  the  author  con- 
sidered the  central  power  of  the  story,  and  its  power 
to  move  the  world,  the  faith  of  Uncle  Tom  in  the 
Bible.  This  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  millions  of 
readers  cannot,  however,  be  overlooked  Many  re- 
gard the  book  as  effective  in  regions  remote  from 
our  perplexities  by  reason  of  this  grace.  When  the 
work  was  translated  into  Siamese,  the  perusal  of  it 
by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  induced  her  to  lib- 
erate all  her  slaves,  men,  women  and  children,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  all.  'Hidden  Perfume,'  for 
that  was  the  English  equivalent  of  her  name,  said 
she  was  wishful  to  be  good  like  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.'' 

The  Orig-inal    of  Uncle  Tom. 

In  the  September  Century  Mr.  Richard  Burton, 
a  fellow  townsman  of  Mrs  Stowe,  has  a  short 
sketch  of  the  novelist  in  which  he  explains  the  origin 
of  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom.     He  says  : 

••  It  has  been  emphasized  of  late  that  in  1849  a 
certain  colored  man  was  brought  a  number  of  times 
to  the  Stowe   house  at   Walnut   Hill,    Cincinnati, 
where  he  told  his  piteous  story  of  escape,  capture 
and  cruel  pfivation,  and  this  man  is  pointed  to  as 
the  i)rototype  of  the  hero  in  the  great  novel.     The 
'  original '   Uncle  Tom    and  the   '  original '   Topsy 
seem  to  some  to  be  of  supreme  importance.     Con- 
cerning this  Uncle  Tom  of  Walnut  Hill,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  while  no  doubt  such  a  man  ap- 
peared there,  talked  with  the  mistress,  and  moved 
her  to  pity  for  his   misfortunes,  his  story  is  by  no 
means  that  of  the  character  immortalized  by  the 
writer.     The  simple  truth  is  that  this  incident,  like 
many  another,  acted  a«  a  suggestion  to  Mrs   Stowe. 
as  .she  brooded  over  her  work  ;  it  is  a  misconception 
of  her  methods  of  literary  labor  (and,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  such  laljor  wliich  i)r()ves  i)otent)  to  imag- 
ine that  her  Uncle  Tom  was  starkly  taken  from  life. 
In  the  same  way.  discussion  has  arisen  concerning 
Lewis  Clark  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  venerable  colored 
man,  describing  himself  as  the  original  study  for 
(leorge  Harris  in  the  tale.     That  Mrs.  Stowe  did 
make  use  of  one  Lewis  Clark  in  limning  the  charac 
ter  of  Harris  may  be  asc;ertain<Kl  })y  any  one  who 
reads  her  *  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  a  book  writ- 
ten explicitly  to  show  tlie  Hourcf^s  whence  slie  drew 
the  data  for  her  fiction.     The  only  (|n(;stion  is,  then, 
whether  the  Clark  sx)oken  of  in  the  '  Key  '  is  the 
Kentucky  THark,  v/itli   whom  an  alleged  intervi(!W 
has  recently  b(.*en  published.     It  is  not  only  i)ossi})l(;, 
>mt  probaVile.  tliat  they  are  one  and  the  same.     A 


brother  of  the  original  Lewis,  a  well-known  charac- 
ter in  Boston,  employed  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
treasurer,  affirms  stoutly  that  his  kinsman  is  alive  in 
Lexington.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  and 
would  have  no  interest  were  it  not  that  a  letter  from 
one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  daughters,  which  has  been 
printed,  has  been  interpreted  to  deny  the  existence 
of  such  an  impostor  as  Lewis  Clark  of  Lexington. 
In  fact,  the  letter  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  only 
declared  that  a  rumor  about  a  certain  Lewis  Clark, 
printed  in  a  periodical  in  1891,  was  untrue,  so  far  as 
it  had  any  connection  with  Mrs.  Stowe.'' 


SOME  BICYCLE  TOPICS. 

THE  Century,  too,  in  its  September  number,  suc- 
cumbs to  the  fascinations  of  bicycle  discus- 
sion. Isaac  B.  Potter,  a  high  official  of  the  L.  A.  W., 
contributes  an  article  on  "The  Bicycle  Outlook." 
He  suggests  that  cycling  may  revive  the  old  stage- 
coach inns. 

"  A  few  days  ago  Mr.   Edison  was  quoted  in  a 
daily  newspaper  as  saying  that  within  the  next  decade 
horseless  carriages  will  be  the  rule.     It  may  be, 
therefore,  that,   with  the  general  improvement  in 
road  vehicles,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
public  roads,  without  which  no  vehicle  can  become 
really  efficient,  the  volume  of  road  travel  will  be  so 
increased  as  to  bring  to  life  the  old  inn  of  early 
days,  but  not,  I  think,  the  primitive  and  picturesque 
type  that  marked  the  stopping  places  of  the  old 
stage- coach  which,  in  the  years  following  the  Revo- 
lution, used  to  make  the  distance  between  Boston  and 
New  York  in  six  days      Nor  will  the  rejuvenated 
inn  bring  back  the  old-time  back-log  festivals  at 
which  the   Knickerbockers  and  Quakers  so  often 
came  together  when  the  fast  coach  known  as  the 
■  Flying  Machine  '  whirled  its  passengers  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  astonishing  space 
of  two  full  days      The  railway  has  largely  super- 
seded common  road  travel,  and  our  swift  business 
methods  will  give  the  preference  to  railway  travel 
until  a  swifter  means  shall  take  its  place.     But 
though  the  great  majority  will  travel  by  rail,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  and  growing 
body  of  cyclists  who  travel  by  road  is  not  greatly 
less  in  point  of  numbers  than  the  entire  population 
of  the  colonies  when  the  old  inns  were  in  vogue  ; 
and  the  marked  effort  on  the  part  of  hotel  proprie- 
tors to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  wheelmen  shows 
how  fully  the  value  of  this  new  element  is  being 
appreciated.      About  7,000    official    League    hotels 
have  been  selected  and  granted  official  certificates 
])y  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  within  the 
last  five  years.      The   proprietor   of   each  of   these 
hotels  is  required  to  sign  a  contract  in  which  he  un- 
df;rtakes  to  supi)ly  good  food  and  clean,  comfortable 
lodgings  to  all  travelers,  and  to  accord  a  certain  per 
centage  of  discount  or  rebate  from  reguLar  prices  to 
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all  members  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
on  presentation  of  membership  tickets  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  exchange  for  this  concession,  the 
League  publishes  a  list  of  all  official  hotels  in  the 
road  books,  tour  books,  and  hotel  books  issued  for 
the  use  of  wheelmen  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
patronage  of  the  hotels  is  encouraged  ;  the  wheel- 
men are  brought  together  at  common  stopping 
places,  and  a  direct  benefit  is  secured  to  the  organi- 
zation. ' ' 

BICYCLES   AND  THE  ROADS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Potter's 
discussion  are  the  paragraphs  relating  to  bicycle 
paths  and  the  duty  of  insisting  on  good  roads.  He 
says  :  "  A  cycle-path  is  a  protest  against  bad  roads. 
We  are  not  a  nation  of  road-makers,  and  every  year, 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  our  country  traffic  and  travel 
are  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  a  simple  mixture 
of  dirt  and  water.  Our  country  roads  have  cost  us 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  labor  and  money, 
very  little  of  which  has  been  spent  in  a  sensible 
way.  Skillful  road  work  is  planned  in  the  brain, 
wrought  by  skill,  and  finished  by  rule  and  reason. 
Every  cyclist  knows  how  unfit  for  human  travel  are 
the  miserable  streaks  of  rooted  soil  that  run  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  our  most  populous  counties, 
and  all  the  horses  and  all  the  mules  know  it. 

"  The  undoubted  duty  of  every  road  officer  to  keep 
the  public  highway  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  use  of 
every  vehicle  having  the  lawful  right  to  travel  is 
not  well  understood.  Cycling  has  come  upon  us 
apace,  and  the  country  road-maker,  w^hose  official 
tenure  is  often  short-lived  and  capricious,  and 
whose  ambition  is  likely  to  be  restrained  by  a  short- 
sighted and  parsimonious  constituencj',  may  scarcely 
be  condemned  if  he  fails  at  times  to  provide  for  the 
old  conditions  or  to  anticipate  the  new.  The  cyclist 
and  the  road  commissioner  are  fast  getting  more 
closely  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  the  wheel- 
man's influence  at  the  state  capital  is  certain,  in  the 
end,  to  secure  the.  aid  and  supervision  of  the  state  in 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  country  roads. 
Pending  the  time  when  this  shall  be  accomplished,  I 
believe  that  the  making  of  cycling-i)aths  along  lines 
of  x>oi)ular  road  travel  should  be  encouraged.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  the  legislature  has  made  spe- 
cial provision  for  the  construction  of  cycle-paths  in 
several  of  the  interior  counties  ;  and  the  local  sub- 
divisions of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will 
doubtless  combine  to  push  the  work  of  cycle  path 
building,  so  as  to  lighten  and  brigliten  the  journey 
of  the  cycling  tourist  between  points  where  the 
common  roads  are  in  bad  condition.  Wo  may  look 
for  a  time  in  tlio  lu^ar  future  when  a  cyi-ling  routf 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  made  and 
mapped,  and  whtni  good  roads  and  good  cych'-patlis 
will  he  HO  connecttMl  in  a  continuous  chain  betvv»»en 
the  two  great  oceans  that  a  (jross-continent  journey 
awlienl  will  bn  Mie  popular  ton  wnoks'  tour  of  »»very 
cyclist  whose  time  an<l  purso  will  permit. 

'*  Am  commonly  made,  (tycle  paths  an»  not  exptui 


sive,  and,  the  cost  being  generally  contributed  by 
the  wheelmen  themselves,  no  tax  for  this  purpose  is 
placed  upon  the  public  at  large.  Whether  this 
should  be  so  is  a  question  that  will  stand  some  dis- 
cussion ;  but  thus  far  the  cyclists  have  sought  only 
to  impose  a  small  assessment  upon  actual  users  of 
the  wheel  when  money  has  been  needed  to  con- 
struct cycle-paths.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Raymond  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
cycle-path  construction,  declared  that  '  what  is  used 
by  all,  and  needed  by  all,  should  be  paid  for  by  all, ' 
and  this  rule  has  commanded  approval  among 
wheelmen  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of  cycle- 
path  making.  Under  favoring  conditions,  cycle- 
paths  cost  from  seventy- five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  mile.  The  surface  width  of  the 
path  should  not  be  less  than  four  feet,  and  need  noc 
be  more  than  seven  feet,  except  in  rare  cases.  The 
pdths  are  generally  laid  out  on  the  grass-grown  road- 
side, parallel  with  the  wagonway.  The  grass  is  first 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  after  which  the  material 
(soft  coal,  cinders,  or  screened  gravel)  is  put  on  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  so  shaped  and  packed  as  to  slope 
downward  from  the  centre  to  each  side.  The  grade  in 
most  cases  follows  closely  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  Material  may  generally  be  had  at  lower 
cost,  and  hauled  at  less  expense,  during  the  winter 
months  ;  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  since  the  item  of  haulage  alone  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  expense  of  construction." 


V 


CLUB  LIFE  VERSUS  HOME  LIFE. 

ARIOUS  objections  to  the  club  as  a  disturbing 
facttor  in  our  social  organization  are  urged  by 
G.  S.  Crawford  in  the  August  Arena.  The  pith  of 
these  objections  is  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs which  we  (|uote  from  Mr.  Crawford's  ar- 
ticle : 

"  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  club  is  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  which  it  brings  about.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  normally  consti- 
tuted women  would  be  quite  as  much  bored  ik>  men 
by  constant  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex ;  the 
renewal  of  contact  being  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  charm  and  refreshment  which  men  and  women 
get  from  each  other's  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mother  who  has  the  welfare  of  her  family  at  lieart 
naturally  wishes  for  her  sons  and  daughters  the  ad- 
vantages of  agreeable  anil  improving  assiK-iates.  She 
can  secure  at  her  fireside  the  presence  of  superior 
women.  It  is,  liowtuer.  more  fitting  tliat  tht<  head 
of  the  house  should  intioduct*  its  male  visitors,  but 
if,  instead  of  bringing  his  companituis  to  his  himie. 
he  seeks  their  society  at  thv  club,  tnt»  family  circle 
loses  the  lu^nuticuil  otfectsof  contai't  with  men  wluvse 
opportunities  for  knowing  life  it  may  hv  preHuuuHl 
are  both  variotl  and  instjMutive.  Withi>ut  this  cla.-i8 
of  intlut-nce  tlu<  home  I'annot  bt*  a  truo  mImkiI  i»t 
manners  or  uccompliMlmients. 
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THE    CLUB    PROMOTES    CELIBACY. 

"  The  morally  healthy  man  uses  his  club  with  the 
same  degree  of  moderation  that  he  does  the  other 
accessories  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life; 
but  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
but  may  be  made  the  one  or  the  other  by  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  the  club 
is  regarded,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  not  only  as  a 
substitute,  but  even  as  a  compensation  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  home,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Its  influence 
upon  unmarried  men  especially  would  seem  to  be 
unwholesome,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it 
accustoms  them  to  a  degree  of  luxury  and  an  exag- 
gerated standard  of  living  difficult  to  attain,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  in  the  ordinary  household.  It 
furthermore  encourages  a  class  of  celibates  who  in 
the  absence  of  family  ties  lose  the  strongest  incen- 
tives to  unselfish  and  noble  exertion." 

"  The  question  before  society  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
important.  Our  civilization  rests  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  home ;  the  good  gained  from  the  house- 
hold cannot  be  won  elsewhere.  Whatever  advan- 
tages the  club  may  afford  for  political  training,  it 
cannot  compensate  for  the  evil  it  does  in  debilitat- 
ing the  life  of  the  fireside.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
recognize  these  obligations  to  struggle,  as  the  keep- 
ers of  the  best  winnings  of  society,  for  the  elevation 
of  household  life.  This  end  can  best  be  reached  by 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  dangers  that  attend 
the  removal  of  the  pleasant  offices  of  the  home  to 
places  where  the  family  as  a  whole  is  not  admitted. 
All  the  material  gains  of  our  time  will  be  as  nothing 
if  the  household  is  not  maintained  as  the  chief  seat 
of  social  interest  and  pleasure." 


THE  MISSION  OF  HULL  HOUSE. 

THE  work  of  Hull  House,  the  remarkably  suc- 
cessful "  social  settlement  "■  in  Chicago,  is  de- 
scribed by  Annie  L.  Muzzey  in  the  August  Arena. 

"  The  names  of  Jane  Addams  and  Hull  House 
have  become  familiar  not  only  to  the  residents  of 
Chicago,  but  to  all  readers  interested  in  sociological 
studies  and  experiments.  But  tiiere  is  with  the 
general  ijublic  a  misapi^rehension  of  motives  and 
uses  which  does  injustice  to  the  broad  spirit  and 
purT)Ose  of  the  founders  and  snstainers  of  this  no})lo 
Hfxjial  settlement.  It  is  crudely  supposed  that  a 
woman,  or  a  comjjany  of  women,  going  voluntarily 
int<^  an  ignorant,  imiKJverislied.  and  alien  com- 
munity, must  be  acutated  solely  by  motives  of  charity 
and  self- sacrifice,  or  by  a  inous  longing  to  give  and 
l>e  given  for  righteousness'  sake,  taking  credit  and 
great  satisfaction  for  their  praisf^worthy  effort  to 
Have  the  \(mt  and  convert  the  sinning. 

'•  But  it  is  esjiecially  d<!sired  by  Miss  Addams  that 
Hull  House  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  philanthroi)y 
in  the  senne  of  conferring  cliarita>)le  benefits  from 
the  high  altitude  of  a  superior  order  of  beings  whose 


benevolence  is  restricted  to  religious   exhortation 
and  eleemosynary  services. 

"  The  mission  of  Hull  House  is  simply  one  of  jjure 
neighborliness.  It  assumes  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  to  be  an  exchange  of  kindly  offices  and  mutual 
benefits.  It  sits  down  in  the  midst  of  its  humble 
neighborhood  with  the  idea  of  sharing  the  influence 
of  its  larger  opportunities  with  those  whose  lives  are 
defrauded  of  the  light  and  beauty  that  belong 
equally  to  all.  It  has  no  cumbrous  theories  to 
which  it  is  bound  to  conform,  but  is  ruled  only  by 
a  loving  intelligence  that  constantly  seeks  the  best 
good  of  the  community  of  which  it  has,  by  free 
choice,  become  an  important  and  a  responsible 
part." 

"  From  first  to  last  there  has  been  no  partial,  one- 
sided effort  in  special  lines  of  reform,  but  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  consideration  from  many  standpoints  of 
the  widest  assistance  that  could  be  given  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  whole.  And  the  whole,  in  the  view  of 
these  philosophical  workers,  includes  the  settlement 
itself;  for  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  elevation 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  freely  cast  their 
lot,  is  believed  to  rebound,  to  revitalize  and  enlarge 
the  mental  and  spiritual  perceptions  and  activities 
of  all  who  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
race. 

"  The  men  and  women  who  have  been  drawn  to 
the  gratuitous  work  of  the  social  settlement  by  the 
pure  force  of  its  human  claims  are  of  the  generously 
cultured  class  who  are  conscious  of  a  need  to  ex- 
pend their  energies  in  wider  and  more  satisfactory 
uses  than  are  found  in  the  polite  and  sometimes 
hypocritical  amenities  of  a  society  that  exists  for 
itself  alone.  So  far,  by  the  mere  bent  of  their  de- 
sires, they  are  adapted  to  the  molding  influences  of 
a  co-operative  work  in  which  each  must  be  willing 
to  renounce  personal  pet  theories  and  assimilate  so 
far  as  possible  with  the  larger  plan  that  includes 
and  directs  all  activities  to  the  best  results. 

''  Hull  House  is  no  place  for  reformers  with  one 
idea,  or  for  riders  and  hobbies  of  any  sort  whatever. 
It  is  in  itself  a  school  of  large  and  varied  culture,  a 
school  that  is  not  ready  to  announce  its  full  and  ab- 
solute solution  of  the  social  problems  with  which  it 
deals,  but  which,  with  earnestness  and  humility,  is 
feeling  out  its  way  to  the  truest  methods,  by  united 
endeavor,  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  city  social 
life  into  harmonious  and  helpful  relationships  that 
shall  in  different  ways  equally  benefit  both. 

"  In  this  altruistic  scheme  there  are  ample  and 
manifold  opportunities  for  each  to  follow  the  line  of 
his  or  her  aptitudes  ia  the  diversity  of  uses  developed 
by  the  work  in  its  continuous  progress.  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  a})()utthe  s(;ttlein(mt  is  the  fervor 
and  swiftness  with  which  respcmse  has  been  made  to 
its  needs,  the  army  of  resident  and  non- resident 
workers  showing  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  seeking,  on  the  borders  of  the  twentieth  century, 
to  embody  its(!lf  in  broader  and  diviner  expressior.s 
of  love  and  human  fellowship." 
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THE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST. 

A  PROTEST  against  Mr.  Godkin's  strictures  on 
the  West  (see  Review  of  Reviews  for  June), 
is  uttered  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed,  of  Kansas,  in 
the  August  Forum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  part  of  Mr.  Godkin's  article  in  the  May 
Foruin  was  devoted  to  the  supposed  hostile  attitude 
of  the  West  toward  the  East.  Mr.  Gleed  now  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Godkin  is  not  personally  familiar  in 
any  broad  sense  with  the  people  living  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  jud^e  of 
their  "  attitude." 

**  He  looks  at  these  people  through  the  twisted 
lens  of  his  own  dislike — not  to  say  hatred — of  sundry 
men,  measures,  parties,  and  publications  which  he 
assumes  are  representative  of  the  whole  West.  This 
assumption  is  brutal  and  unintelligent.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  own  convictions  concerning  the  West 
are  based  on  a  lifetime  of  close  contact  with  all  the 
larger  communities  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Pacific,  except  those  of  the  southern  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  I  have  scrutinized  these 
communities  from  the  points  of  observation  of  the 
student,  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  business  man, 
and  the  general  observer.  I  have  taken  careful 
note  of  the  temper,  convictions,  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  western  people,  and  I  assert  with 
positive  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  '  attitude  ' 
of  the  West  toward  the  East  as  that  described  by 
Mr.  Godkin. 

•'  On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  the  West  toward 
the  East  is  of  the  most  friendly  character.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  this  should  be  so;  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  western  people  came 
from  the  East,  or  their  ancestors  did;  and  almost 
without  exception  they  are  bound  to  the  East  by  the 
closest  ties  of  consanguinity.  They  have  taken 
pains  to  go  East  and  to  sudy  the  East.  To  them  the 
East  is  '  back, '  while  to  the  eastern  people  the  West 
is  '  out. '  They  are  proud  of  the  great  interests  and 
institutions  of  the  East.  They  feel  that  the  East 
stands  between  them  and  Europe,  and  that  thereby 
our  country  presents  a  majestic  front  to  the  Old 
World.  They  have  been  principally  educated  in  the 
East;  and  their  preachers,  teachers,  phytiicians,  and 
intellectual  leaders  generally  are  of  eastern  training. 
Their  systems  of  law  and  government  are  from  the 
East.  All  the  literature  they  read  above  the  local 
newspaper  is  from  the  East;  their  educational 
metliods  are  adopted  from  eastern  standards.  Every 
western  banker  or  financier  watches  the  chiefs  of 
liis  i)rofession  in  the  East  as  pupils  watch  their 
tea(;hers.  Western  merchants  go  East  for  tlunr 
goods.  Western  people  seeking  rt^creation  go  East 
for  their  rest.  There  is  no  i)08aible  room,  in  short, 
for  any  sncli  general  ftieling  of  liostility  as  Mr. 
Godkin  describes." 

TlIK    WEST    NOT    "  ISOl.ATKD. " 

•'  iKTiorance  about  foreigners  and  foreign  relations 
rannot  HUc-(teHHfully  br  cliarged  agaiuHt  the  WoHt, 


especially  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  western  peo- 
ple. Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Den- 
ver, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland — are  all 
cities  with  very  great  foreign  populations.  All  the 
States  in  which  these  and  similar  cities  are  located 
have  large  percentages  of  foreign-born  citizens. 
The  gold  and  silver  producing  States  have  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  of  foreign-born  voters.  Colorado  has 
always  been  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
Most  of  the  mines  in  all  these  States  are  owned  in 
Europe.  The  markets  chiefly  relied  on  by  all  the 
great  western  producers  are  European  markets.  In 
the  West,  the  producers  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  cat- 
tle, and  the  manufactured  products  growing  out  of 
these  primary  products,  such  as  dressed  meats,  flour, 
etc. ,  all  have  their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  The  eastern  manufacturer  is  looking 
to  the  West,  but  the  western  producer  is  looking  to 
the  Far  East.  There,  and  there  only,  does  he  find 
the  chief  market  for  his  own  surplus." 

PROUD  OF  HER  RECORD. 

"  The  West  is  ready  to  stand  by  the  record  it  has 
made,  and  though  it  may  be  in  a  manner  and  to 
some  degree  ignorant,  provincial,  isolated,  envious, 
and  otherwise  bad,  it  yet  remembers  that  it  has 
given  to  this  country  its  Lincoln,  its  Grant,  its 
Shermans,  and  thousands  of  others  whose  services 
to  the  country  and  to  humanity  have  been  beyond 
measure.  It  also  remembers  that  it  has  borne  the 
heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  in  business  and  in  jiolitics — having  always  had 
a  preponderance  of  power  since  the  time  when  the 
center  of  population  moved  down  the  western  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies  into  the  great  valley.  The  record 
is  a  glorious  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  feel  certain  that 
eastern  people  generally  know  it  and  appreciate  it— 
a  few  of  their  editors  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 

The  Problem  of  the  West. 

In  the  September  Atlantic,  Frederick  J.  Turner 
has  an  article  entitled  *'  The  Problem  of  the  West," 
which  attempts  to  explain  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  social  and  political  unrest  culminating  in  the 
Chicago  convention  of  181K5.  He  considers  the  phe- 
nomenon a  not  illogical  result  of  the  clieck  to  ex- 
pansion which  has  necessarily  come  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Pacific  lands  and  the  loss  of  frontier 
opportunities.     Mr.  Turner  says: 

"  This,  then,  is  the  real  situation  :  A  people  com- 
pos(Hl  of  het»'rogt*neou«  materials,  with  diverse  and 
conflicting  ideals  and  social  interests,  having  piisstnl 
from  the  task  of  tilling  up  the  vacant  places  of  the 
continent,  is  now  thrown  back  upt>n  itself,  and  \» 
.seeking  an  eipiilibrinni.  Tlu»  tliverse  elements  arv 
being  fuse«l  int»>  natit>nal  unity  The  fi»rceH  of  rt»- 
organization  art>  turbuh^it  and  the  itation  (ttH^iiiH  likr< 
a  witches'  kettle  : 

'  Doulilo,  doulilo,  tt>tl  nnd  tr\»ul)l«». 
Fire  burn  nud  eauUlrou  bubW«».' 
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"  But  the  far  West  has  its  centres  of  industrial 
life  and  culture  not  unlike  those  of  the  East.  It  has 
state  universities,  rivaling  in  conservative  and 
scientific  economic  instruction  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Union,  and  its  citizens  more  often  visit 
the  East,  than  do  eastern  men  the  "West.  As  time 
goes  on,  its  industrial  development  will  bring  it 
more  into  harmony  w^ith  the  East." 


SOME  AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES : 
And  How  They  Got  Their  Millions. 

AN  American  who  writes  from  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous, tells  in  Comhill  with  much  sympathy  the 
story  of  several  of  our  millionaires.  He  claims  that 
even  if  the  4,000  millionaires  own  between  them 
140,000,000,000  out  of  the  $76,000,000,000  which  form 
the  total  national  wealth,  still  the  balance  leaves 
every  citizen  $500  per  head  as  against  $330  per 
head  forty-five  years  ago.  He  argues  that  million- 
aires have  grown  by  making  other  classes  not 
poorer  but  richer. 

THE   FIRST   VANDERBILT. 

The  wealth  of  the  Yanderbilts  is  now  said  to  total 
at  least  $400,000,000  : 

*'  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  made  the  first  Van- 
derbilt  millions,  was  born  just  a  century  ago.  His 
capital  was  the  traditional  bare  feet,  empty  pocket, 
and  belief  in  his  luck — the  foundation  of  so  many 
American  fortunes.  Hard  work,  from  six  years  of 
age  to  sixteen,  furnished  him  with  a  second  and 
more  tangible  capital — namely,  $100  in  cash.  This 
money  he  invested  in  a  small  boat  ;  and  with  that 
boat  he  opened  up  a  business  of  his  own — the 
transportation  of  vegetables  to  New  York.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  married,  and  man  and  wife 
both  turned  money  makers.  Ho  ran  his  boat.  She 
kept  a  hotel.  Three  years  later  he  was  worth 
$10,000.  After  that  his  money  came  rajndly-- 
80  rax)idly  that  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
boy,  who  had  started  with  one  boat,  value  $100, 
was  able  to  present  to  tlie  nation  one  of  his  boats, 
value  $800,000,  and  yet  feel  easy  about  his  finances 
and  his  fleet.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  cred- 
ited with  a  fortune  of  $70,000,000." 

THE   FIRST   ASTOR. 

"  The  Astor  fortune  owes  its  existence  to  th»^ 
brains  of  one  man  and  the  natural  growth  of  a  great 
nation,  John  Jacob  Astor  being  the  only  man  in 
four  generations  who  was  a  real  inoney-maker.  The 
money  he  made,  as  he  made  it,  was  invested  in  New 
York  City  property  ;  the  amount  of  such  X'^operty 
is  limited  as  the  city  stands  npon  an  island.  Conse- 
quently the  growth  of  New  York  (Jity,  wliicli  was 
due  to  the  grrjwth  of  the  Republic,  made  this  small 
fortune  of  the  eighter^Tith  contnry  the  largest  Anifiri- 
can  fortune  of  ti»f^  ninetefiiitli  cfjntury.  Tin;  first 
and  lant  Awtor  worthy  of  study  as  a  master  of  mil 


lions  was  therefore  John  Jacob  Astor,  who,  tiring  of 
his  work  as  helper  in  his  father's  butcher's  shop  in 
Waldorf,  went,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,  to  try  his  luck  in  the  new  world.  On  the  ship 
he  really,  in  one  sense,  made  his  whole  fortune.  He 
met  an  old  fur-trader  who  x^osted  him  in  the  tricks 
of  Indian  fur- trading.  This  trade  he  took  up  and 
made  money  at.  Then  he  married  Sarah  Todd,  a 
shrewd,  energetic  young  woman.  Sarah  and  John 
Jacob  dropped  into  the  homely  habit  of  passing  all 
their  evenings  in  their  shop  sorting  pelts.  .  .  . 
In  fifteen  years  John  Jacob  and  Sarah  his  wife 
had  accumulated  $250,000.  ...  A  lucky  spec- 
ulation in  United  States  bonds,  then  very  low  in 
price,  doubled  John  Jacob's  fortune  ;  and  this 
wealth  all  went  into  real  estate,  where  it  has  since 
remained." 

FOUR  RAILWAY  MAGNATES. 

Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  Mark  Hopkins, 
and  CoUis  P.  Huntington  went  to  California  in  the 
gold  fever  of  1849.  When  the  trans-continental  rail- 
way was  mooted  these  four  "saw  millions  in  it," 
and  contracted  to  make  the  Union  Pacific.  "  The 
four  men,  penniless  in  1850,  are  to- day  credited  with 
combined  fortune  of  $200,000,000  :  " 

"  One  of  them,  Leland  Stanford,  had  designed  to 
found  a  family ;  but  ten  years  ago  his  only  son  died, 
and  he  then  decided  to  establish  a  university  in 
memory  of  that  son.  And  he  did  it  in  princely  fash- 
ion, for  while  yet  '  in  the  flesh  '  he  '  deeded '  to 
trustees  three  farms  containing  86,000  acres,  and, 
owing  to  their  splendid  vineyards,  worth  $6,000,000. 
To  this  he  added  $14,000,000  worth  of  securities,  and 
at  his  death  left  the  university  a  legacy  of  $2,500,000 
— a  total  gift  by  one  man,  to  one  institution  of 
learning,  of  $22,500,000,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
'  world's  record.'  His  wife  has  announced  her  in- 
tention to  leave  her  fortune,  some  $10,000,000,  to 
the  university." 

ROCKEFELLER   AND   CO. 

"  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  money-making 
shown  in  the  history  of  American  millions  "  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  : 

"  Tliirty  years  ago  five  young  men,  most  of  them 
living  in  the  small  city  of  Cleveland  (state  of  Ohio), 
and  all  comx)aratively  poor  (x^robably  the  whole 
party  could  not  boast  of  £10,000),  saw  monetary 
possibilities  in  petroleum.  In  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  old  river  pilot,  *  They  went  for  it  thar 
and  then,'  and  they  got  it.  To  day  the  same  i)arty 
of  five  men  are  worth  $600,000,000.  .  .  .  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  tin;  brain  and  '  nerve  '  of  this  great 
'  trust,'  is  a  ruddy- fa(;ed  man  with  eye  so  mild  and 
manner  so  genial  that  it  is  very  hard  to  call  him  a 
'  grasx)ing  moiioxjolist. '  His  '  ho])by  '  now  is  educa- 
tion, and  he  rid(ts  tliis  hobby  in  robust,  manly  fash- 
ion. He  has  taken  the  University  of  Chicago  under 
his  wing,  and  already  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  has 
passed  from  his  X)ockets  to  the  treasury  of  the  new 
seat  of  learning  in  the  second  city  of  the  Republic." 
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After  a  word  of  pity  for  Jay  Gould  the  writer  tells 
of  J.  S.  Morgan,  who—'*  born  in  Massachusetts,  a 
farmer  boy  first,  then  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  shop, 
then  clerk  in  a  bank,  was  able,  out  of  liis  savings,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-  eight,  to  establish  in  Boston  a  com- 
mercial house  which  soon  took  the  first  place  in  the 
Republic." 

At  forty  three  years  of  age  he  became  partner  and 
successor  of  George  Peabody  in  London,  and  died  in 
1890  worth  §10,000,000. 

THE  MAKER  OF  WIXANS'  FORTUNE. 

The  source  of  the  millions  of  Mr.  Winans  of  Scot- 
tish deer  forest  fame  is  next  told  : 

"  They  were  practically  the  sole  product  of  one 
man,  Ross  Winans,  who  died  in  Baltimore  twenty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  farmer  lad,  and  made  his  first 
money  out  of  a  new  plough,  which  he  invented. 
Then  he  turned  his  inventive  genius  to  railways, 
and  was  the  first  to  perfect  the  manufacture  of 
camel-back  railway  engines,  and  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  eight-wheel  railway  car  trucks.  Russia 
wanted  railway  communication  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Winans  was  sent  for  by  the 
Emperor,  given  his  own  terms,  and  so  he  made 
millions  which  his  children  have  been  content  to  let 
alone,  while  they  took  life  by  easy  stages.  This  for- 
tune is  now  taken  as  showing  a  total  of  $35,000,000. " 

Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  street  railway  king,  penni- 
less twenty  years  ago,  is  now  worth  $15,000,000. 


ANOTHER    SERMON    TO    THE    "SPLENDID 
PAUPERS." 

THE  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "  The  Citizenship  of  the  Brit- 
ish Nobility,"  the  moral  of  which  is  exactly  that 
which  was  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the  pages  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  when  the  English  aristoc- 
racy was  treated  as  part  of  "  The  Wasted  Wealth  of 
King  Demos."  The  reviewer  publishes  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  which  he  describes 
the  part  played  by  the  "  Young  England  Move- 
ment "  in  improving  the  relations  between  class 
and  class,  and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  The  reviewer  marvels  that  Mr.  Lecky  should 
have  failed  to  derive  any  substantial  encourage- 
ment in  "his  anticipations  for  England  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  recently  enfran(^hised  British 
voters  liHve  used  their  power.  Tlie  total  faihire  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  fills 
him  with  confideufro  in  the  future.  The  Radical 
programme,  he  thinks,  was  by  no  means  absurd.  It 
was  indeed  dangerously  effective: 

"  Tt  w}i.s  so  l)road  and  vigorotis  in  its  gent^ral  con- 
ceiption  that  it  would  have  liad  a  vory  good  prospect 
of  HuccesH,  if  only  one  condition  had  iH^en  present. 
That  condition  was  a  wid<dy-H|)read  diMposltlon 
among  thn  working  cIuhmoh  to  Indiovo  that  tho  nohil 
ity  were  aniniatcMl   by  a  spirit  of  aristocratic  «lislik»» 


to  democratic  power,  and  by  a  patrician  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  masses." 

"IF." 

That  condition,  however,  did  not  exist,  so  Radical 
strategy  failed,  and  recent  history  since  the  last  Re- 
form bill  affords  abundant  ground  for  the  belief  that 
if  the  class  possessing  leisure  will  play  their  part,  the 
electorate  will  welcome  and  generally  follow  their 
lead  ;  but  there  is  an  **  if  "  in  this,  and  althougli  our 
reviewer  is  very  polite,  he  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  peers  come  very  far  short  of  living 
up  to  their  privileges.  The  danger  has  not  passed 
away  with  the  huge  majority  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty : 

•'  How  could  it  be  so,  when  over  against  the  con- 
spicuous splendor  and  elaborate  luxury  of  life  in  the 
town  and  country  palaces  of  the  high  nobility, 
maintained  somehow  despite  agricultural  depres- 
sion and  Harcourtian  budgets,  is  to  be  set  the  world 
of  suffering  and  of  struggle  conveyed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  careful  estimate  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  London  are  under  the  '  poverty- 
line?'" 

"lamentably   DEFICIENT"   ARISTOCRATS. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  some  plain  truths  faith- 
fully spoken  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  peers 
and  peeresses  will  take  to  heart  : 

"  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  men  of  rank,  w^ho  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  those  institutions,  are  lamentably  deficient 
in  the  mental  equipment  required  for  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  national  questions,  whether  do- 
mestic or  external.  They  know  little  more  of  those 
problems  than  may  be  picked  up  from  the  news- 
papers, and  are  unable  to  reproduce  what  they  do 
know,  or  such  reflections  on  it  as  they  may  have  put 
together,  in  a  style  appreciably  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  speeches  in  a  second-class  debating 
society  in  a  manufacturing  town.  This  is  so  poor  a 
result  of  generations  of  inherited  political  power 
that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  its  effect  on 
the  present  and  future  position  of  their  class,  the 
English  aristocracy  ougiit  to  regard  it  as  a  reproach 
to  be  cleared  away  as  completely  and  as  early  as 
may  be. 

"  The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  in 
return  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  estates 
and  dignities,  this  class  should  nuike  a  fine  art  of 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  from  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil to  the  Hou.se  of  Lords. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY    OF   LOL'AL   SKl.F  lH)VtatN.MK.N T. 

The  reviewer  rejoices  to  note  that  the  more  activt* 
and  influential  county  magistrates  have  In^en  chivsen 
to  bt^  councilors,  but  he  says  lugubriously: 

"  [t  rests  with  tlu»  youngt»r  gt»ut»ration  ot  the  no 
bility  and   country  gentry   ti>  decitle  wht«ther   tlio 
adiuinistrat  ion  of  rural  and  stMui  rural  atTaiiN  under 
a  poi>ular  systciu  of  local  govcrmucnt  shall  Ih»  Wvif- 
thy  of   tho  o\c<«lU«ut    iM'^inuing  it    \\\is   u\i\\\%\^   ^lu) 
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shall  present  a  record  of  steadily  advancing  enlight- 
enment, or  shall  decline  upon  poor  and  unworthy 
standards. 

"Nor  is  it  only  in  the  counties  that  an  important 
mission  demands  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  There  are  many  welcome  signs  of  the 
spread  of  higher  standards,  aesthetic  and  sanitary, 
of  municipal  life  in  the  great  towns  ;  and  with  this, 
largely  causing  it,  partly  caused  by  it,  an  increasing 
readiness  on  the  part  of  men  of  education  and  good 
breeding  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
local  affairs.  The  improvement  may  be  powerfully 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  neighboring  territo- 
rial aristocracy.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  younger  generation  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, titled  or  untitled,  recognize  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  take  up  the  succession  of  such 
work.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  do 
so.  The  work  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  even  aesthetic  sympathies  of  all 
patriotic  citizens." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  dukes  and  earls  should 
serve  as  mayors,  as  ornamental  appendages  of  Brit- 
ish municipal  institutions : 

"  All  this  is  well  ;  but  if  the  aristocracy  are  to 
retain  that  confidence  in  their  fitness  for  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  responsibilities  which  the  masses 
appear  ready  to  repose  in  them,  it  can  only  be  by 
resolute  application  of  their  energies  to  the  duties 
which  they  undertake.  A  merely  ornamental  dis- 
charge of  parliamentary  or  municipal  functions, 
coupled  from  time  to  time  with  expressions  of  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  will 
not  serve  and  ought  not  to  serve." 

SOCIALIZE  THE  DUCAL  CASTLE. 

Nor  "will  this  impatient  reviewer  be  contented 
even  if  the  peer  grudges  its  mayoral  functions,  like 
the  galley  slave  at  his  oar.  He  must  not  only  pre- 
side over  his  councilors  in  the  town,  he  must  invite 
them  and  their  wives  to  his  country  house.  No 
doubt,  he  hastens  to  remark,  it  is  much  easier  for  a 
great  lady  to  fill  her  house  from  year  to  year  with 
people  who  need  little  or  no  looking  after,  than  to 
make  judicious  selections  of  guests  representing 
different  social  atmosx>heres  and  modes  of  life,  but 
if  they  took  the  trouble  they  would  find  the  game 
well  worth  the  candle  : 

"  The  fruit  of  such  work,  if  well  done,  would  be 
twofold.  It  would  ensure  a  lasting  and  progressive 
enrichment  of  the  interest  of  life  to  all  concerned. 
The  conversation  of  the  drawing  room  and  of  the 
smoking  room,  both  in  the  town  mansion  and  the 
country  house,  would  become  botli  more  extended 
in  its  range  and  more  varied  in  its  jjoint  of  view. 
This  is  not  only  to  say  that  RO(;ial  intercourse  would 
become  brigliter,  more  attractive,  and  more  r(;f resil- 
ing, with  far  less  of  sameness  and  the  resulting 
ennui  than  at  i>re«ent.  The  great  country  mansions 
in  the  nortliern  counties,  at  whi(;h  it  would  be 
thought  a  natural  thing  to  find  in  a  liouse-party 
lea^ling  merchants  and  manufacturers  or  even  pro- 


fessional men  from  any  of  the  towns  within  easy 
reach,  are  (luite  exceptional.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  this  should  be  so.  There  are  to  l)e  found 
in  the  towns  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  a 
breadth  of  culture  and  an  ease  and  refinement  of 
manner  ami^ly  qualifying  them  to  associate  on  terms 
of  equal  mutual  x)leasure  and  advantage  with  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  neighboring  nobility. 
It  is  pure  loss  all  around  that  such  association  is 
still  quite  rare,  and  there  is  an  odd  perversity  about 
the  habits  which  make  it  so. " 


THE  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The     Melancholy    Experience    of    St.    Olave's 
Guardians. 

IN  the  article  on  "  Democratic  Finance  "  which 
appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  a  writer  tells  the  curious  story  of  the  result 
of  an  experiment  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Union  of 
St.  Olave's  in  dispensing  outdoor  relief. 

A  LABOR-YARD  AT  TRADES-UNION  WAGES. 

"  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Union  of  St.  Olave's 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  democratic 
board  of  guardians.  The  task  of  administering  the 
Poor  law  is  admittedly  a  difficult  one,  but  ic  is  one 
on  which  a  vast  amount  of  experience  has  been 
accumulated  and  put  on  record.  But,  like  the  em- 
peror who  was  super  grammaticam,  the  St.  Olave's 
board  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Tliey  resolved  to  dis- 
pense with  those  salutary  tests  of  destitution  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  the  able-bodied  are  actually  prescribed 
by  law  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  During  the  winter  of  1894-95,  this  board 
opened  a  labor- yard  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied, 
but,  neglecting  the  advice  that  applicants  are  to 
receive  not  wages  but  relief  proportioned  to  their 
necessities,  the  guardians  determined  to  pay  their 
relief  on  the  scale  of  trades-union  wages. 

THE  RESULT  :    FOUR    SHILLING'S  WORTH    OF  WORK 
FOR   £7. 

"The  labor- yard  remained  open  from  January  7 
to  March  28.  During  that  period  61,617  days  of 
employment  were  given  at  a  cost  of  £10,782,  exclu- 
sive of  cost  of  management.  The  total  expenditure 
was  about  £18,000.  The  stone  broken  cost  the 
guardians  £7  per  ton  as  compared  with  4s. ,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  cost  of  the  same  work  in  the  open 
market.  The  rehef  was  not  effectual  for  the  pur- 
po.se  intended.  Admittedly  the  yard  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal  classes,  and 
the  (conditions  of  the  relief  were  such  that  no  respect- 
a])le  workman  could  accei)t  them.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  did  no  work  at  all,  so  lax  was  the 
sui)ervision  tliat  many  absented  themselves  from  the 
yard  till  the  liour  of  paymcmt  arrived,  some  of  the 
payment  was  given  in  kind,  and  the  tickets  and  gro- 
ceries so  distributed  were  in  many  cases  exchange! 
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for  drink.     This  method  of  procedure  offered  no 
sohition  of  the  difficulty. 

LOOK  ON   THIS  PICTURE  ! 

"  By  the  end  of  March,  when  the  guardians  de- 
cided to  close  the  yard,  they  had  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting, in  normal  weather,  between  800  and  1,000 
men  whose  daily  resort  was  the  labor- yard.  Obvi- 
ously this  congestion  of  unemployed  labor  left  the 
difficulty  in  an  aggravated  condition,  when  this 
large  number  of  men  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  employment. 

"  The  maladministration  of  the  St.  Olave's  board 
has  been  so  flagrant  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  disallowed  a  portion  of  the  subvention, 
which  had  otherwise  been  due  to  it  from  the  Com- 
mon Poor  Fund.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Olave's,  and  not  on  the 
guardians." 

AND  ON   THIS   AT   WHITECHAPEL. 

"  The  above  incident  is  only  one  item  in  a  long 
course  of  mismanagement  which,  considering  the 
widespread  suffering  and  demoralization  caused 
thereby  to  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  class  of  the 
community,  may  fairly  be  described  as  criminal. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  pauperism  by  a  care  ul 
administration  is  generally  admitted.  From  1870-71 
to  1880-81  there  was  a  general  fall  in  pauperism 
throughout  the  metropolis,  in  which  movement  St. 
Olave's  participated.  Tlie  pauperism  of  White- 
chapel  and  St.  Olave's  fell  from  61.6  and  44.7  per 
1,000  of  population  in  1870  71  to  25.1  and  27.5  in 
1880-81.  In  1884  a  new  policy  was  introduced  into 
St.  Olave's,  and  in  1892-93  the  rate  per  1,000  had 
risen  again  to  40.3,  while  in  Whitechapel  the  declina 
continued,  reducing  the  rate  per  1,000  to  21.5. 

"  The  key  to  this  unfortunate  result  is  afforded  by 
the  following  figures  : 

^Expenditure  oh  outdoor  relief.— 

1871.            1881.  1891.             1895. 

Whitechapel £M18       £1.153  £8  0             £ti30 

St.Olave's 11,546           6,349  1,214           23,(543 

"  The  policy  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  as  is  well 
known,  is  influenced  by  a  permanent  official  who 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  scientific  aspects  of 
Poor  law  administration.  Yielding  to  his  advice, 
the  board  has  pursued  a  continuous  polic^y  of  reduc- 
ing outdoor  relief  for  the  last  twenty- five  years. 
About  1884  the  St.  Olave's  board  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  or  malevo- 
lent persons  who,  by  adopting  a  contrary  policy, 
have  multipli(Hl  x)auperiHm  and  raised  the  burdens 
of  the  ratepayers  to  an  alarming  extent.  Unfortu 
nat(^ly  its  procedure  is  typi(  al  of  many  other  unions, 
and  of  the  democratic  scitince  by  wliich  they  are 
governed," 

TilK  Quiver  is  (;hiefly  noticeable  for  Hector  Mac- 
lean's sketch  of  the  hiiMjan  Oddments  and  Wastrels 
ot  London,  and  the  (-oninienceinent  of  a  new  serial 
Htory  by  littler)  BoulnoiH,  "J-rviB  Curew's  Ward." 


PRACTICAL  SOCIALISM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
As  Described   By  an   American  Observer. 

PROF.  JESSE  MACY  contributes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Jourrml  of  Sociology  for  July  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  "  The  Swiss  and  Their  Politics." 
Professor  Macy  was  delighted  to  find  the  Swiss  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  American  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  control  of  plutocracy  by  the  people.  Intelli 
gent  Swiss  with  whom  he  talked  were  amazed  at  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  of  George  Washing 
ton  was  dominated  by  the  power  of  the  purse.  Yet 
there  is  no  socialism  in  Switzerland  excepting  that 
of  the  practical  kind,  some  illustrations  of  which 
Professor  Macy  describes  in  the  following  passage: 

AN   OBJECT   LESSON   FOR   AMERICANS. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  cool  and  matter  of - 
fact  way  in  which  the  Swiss,  through  their  govern- 
mental agencies,  assume  control  of  industrial  opera- 
tions which  Americans  regard  as  belonging  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Swiss  were  among  the  first  to 
adox)t  the  government  telegraph.  This  suited  them 
so  well  that  when  the  telephone  had  fulh'  demon- 
strated its  usefulness,  without  any  special  debate  or 
fuss  about  the  matter,  they  made  the  telephone  an 
integral  part  of  the  postal- telegraphic  system.  For 
about  §9  one  nas  the  use  of  a  telephone  for  a  year, 
with  connections  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try. They  have  a  parcels  post  which  corresponds  to 
our  express  business.  It  cost  me  5  cents  to  send  by 
mail  my  manuscript  on  the  English  Grovemment 
from  one  end  of  Switzerland  to  the  other.  For  a 
like  service  in  the  United  States  mail  I  think  I  have 
paid  75  cents.  It  is  only  recently  that  measures 
have  been  adopted  looking  to  the  government  owner- 
ship of  all  the  railways  of  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
been  completely  dumbfounded  at  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  The  government  has  re- 
cently taken  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
matches.  I  think  the  government  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  ex^-ited  more  debate. 
But  the  point  of  interest  has  been  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  rather  than  the  industrial  effects. 
There  is  now  a  measure  before  the  natii>nal  legisla- 
ture for  establishing  a  national  bank,  and  this  is 
causing  some  newspaper  discussion.  All  these  are 
enterprises  of  the  national  government. 

"  In  the  cantons  and  in  the  cities  there  are  move- 
ments of  a  similar  character.  Various  cantons  and 
communes  have  in  recent  }ears  assumed  the  burden 
of  burying  the  dead. 

MUNICIP.XMZKD   Kl.KrTHKlTY. 

"  While  1  was  in  (teneva  the  city  gained  |KVwie«- 
sion  of  the  li>.'hting  i>lant  of  an  outlying  tbstrict 
whicih  had  ])reviously  bet^n  in  the  hands  of  a  voiix- 
]»any.  A  few  years  ago  the  I'ity  began  to  utilue  the 
])ower  of  the  Uhone  river,  winch  c«uuHrt  out  of  tht> 
hike  in  a  mighty  torrt»nt  They  n»»tMle«l  the  wntt»r 
of  the  hike  in  tluMr  stret<t.<4  and  hou.>(i«t4.  and  tht^j 
made   the  river  imnip  tht<  water      The  wutch  iu- 
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dustry  was  languishing  on  account  of  competition 
with  the  machine-made  watch  in  America  and  else- 
where. The  city  corporation  developed  a  system 
for  distributing  power  to  the  local  manufacturers 
through  the  pressure  of  water  pumped  from  the 
Rhone  by  the  Rhone.  This  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
many  industries,  and  more  and  more  power  was  de- 
manded. When  experience  had  demonstrated  the 
economy  of  electricity  as  an  agency  for  lighting  and 
for  the  distribution  of  power  the .  city  gained  pos- 
session of  all  electrical  appliances  and  attached 
them  to  their  mill  on  the  Rhone.  By  all  these  de- 
mands the  power  of  the  river  as  developed  within 
the  city  limits  was  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for 
power  to  be  used  in  manufacture  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. To  meet  the  new  demand  the  city  gov- 
ernment secured  a  site  of  four  miles  down  the  river, 
where  they  have  constructed  a  dam  of  stone  which 
appears  as  permanent  as  Niagara  Falls,  and  where 
they  get  an  immense  head  of  water.  This  new  mill 
is  now  nearing  completion.  From  it  power  will  be 
distributed  by  electricity  and  sold  to  small  manufac- 
turers in  the  city  and  suburbs.  On  my  return  to 
the  city  from  my  visit  to  the  new  mill  I  rode  with  a 
manufacturer  from  Zurich.  He  said  that  their  com- 
pany bought  power  from  a  private  company,  and 
that  they  paid  $3  for  power  which  costs  the  Gen- 
evese  manufacturer  only  $2. 

"  The  surprising  thing  about  the  matter  is  the 
cool  and  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment enters  upon  these  various  industrial  undertak- 
ings. A  few  days  before  I  left  Geneva  the  city  gov- 
ernment voted  to  build  at  once  twelve  tenement 
houses  to  "be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  It 
was  understood  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
an  enterprise  which  admitted  of  infinite  expansion. 

"  There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where  the 
socialists  are  having  so  hard  a  time  as  in  Switzer- 
land." 


SOCIAL  REFORMS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

MR.  REEVES  contributes  to  the  National  Re- 
view for  August  almost  interesting  and  well- 
informed  article,  entitled  "  Five  Years'  Reform  in 
New  Zealand."  It  was  written  before  he  was 
Agent-General,  but  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  He 
describes  the  legislation  of  the  most  progressive  col- 
ony in  the  Empire  under  five  heads:  The  first, 
finance  ;  the  second,  land  ;  the  third,  constitutional 
reform  ;  the  fourth,  labor  ;  the  fifth,  law  reform. 
It  is  too  long  to  Huminarize  the  whole  of  what  he  has 
to  tell  us,  but  here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
points  ; 

DIRKCT    TAXATION. 

"  Sin(;e  1891  progression  or  graduation  has  been  in 
New  Zealand  a  can^inal  principle  of  dir^K^t  taxation. 
Income  earners  pay  nothing  up  to  £'.'>()()  a  year.  J{(!- 
tween  £'-*()()  and  £1,800,  the  tax  is  Od.  all  around  ; 
over  £1,.''('K)  it  risfjH  to  a  sljilling.  Joint  stock  (jom- 
panies  j>Hy  a  shilling  on  all   income.     Land  pays  no 


income  tax,  and  landowners  who  have  less  than 
£500  worth  of  bare  land  value  pay  no  land  tax. 
This  complete  exemption  of  the  very  small  land- 
owners forms  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  single  taxers.  On  all  land  over  £.')00 
value  Id.  in  the  £  is  paid.  The  mortgaged  farmer 
deducts  the  amount  of  his  mortgage  from  the  value 
of  his  farm,  and  pays  only  on  the  remainder.  The 
mortgagee  pays  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  mortgage,  which 
for  this  purpose  is  treated  as  land.  An  additional 
graduated  tax  begins  on  holdings  worth  £5,000.  At 
that  stage  it  is  an  eighth  of  a  penny.  By  progressive 
steps  it  rises  until,  on  estates  assessed  at  £210,000,  it 
is  2d.  Thus  under  the  graduated  and  simple  land 
tax  together,  the  holders  of  the  largest  areas  pay 
3d.  in  the  £,  whilst  the  peasant  farmers  whose 
acres  are  worth  less  than  £500  pay  nothing.  The 
graduated  tax  brings  in  about  £80,000  a  year  ;  the 
Id.  land  tax  about  £200,000  ;  the  income  tax 
about  £70,000.  The  assessment  and  collection  cause 
no  difficulty.  South  Australia  had  a  land  tax  be- 
fore New  Zealand  ;  New  South  Wales  has  imposed 
one  since.     Both  differ  from  ours. 

THE   RELIEF  OP   MORTGAGEES. 

"  Various  schemes  for  using  the  credit  of  the  state 
to  reduce  current  rates  of  interest  have  been  before 
the  public  in  more  than  one  colony.  The  scheme  of 
the  New  Zealand  government  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  into  law,  and  is  contained  in  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  act,  1894.  Under  it  a  state 
board  may  lend  government  money  on  leasehold 
and  freehold  security,  but  not  on  urban  or  sub- 
urban land,  unless  occupied  for  farming  or  market- 
gardening.  The  loan  may  amount  to  three-fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  security  when  freehold  and  one- 
half  when  leasehold.  The  rate  of  interest  charged 
is  5  per  cent. ,  but  the  borrower  pays  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  in  half-yearly  installments,  the  extra 
1  per  cent,  being  by  way  of  gradual  repayment  of 
the  principaL  Mortgagees  must  in  this  way  repay 
the  principal  in  seventy -three  half-yearly  install- 
ments, provided  they  care  to  remain  indebted  so 
long." 

LAND  TENURE. 

The  question  of  land  tenure  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  colonial  Parliament  for  some  time. 

"  In  1891  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  act 
greatly  favoring  perjjctual  leasing,  with  periodical 
revisions  of  rent.  It  was  rejected  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Next  year  the  bill  was  sent  up  without 
the  pejriodical  revisions,  and  the  Council  accepted 
it." 

Th(5  agitaticm  for  a  i)eriodical  revision  of  rent 
continue  ,  : 

"  For  the  i>resent  the  i)eri)etual  lease  on  an  un 
alterable  rent  is  highly  pox)uIar  with  selectors,  and 
most  of  the  Crown  lands  disposed  of  are  taken  nn 
under  this  tenure." 

Anothor  branch  of  the  land  question  was  that  by 
whicli  the  legislature  acquired  compulsory  powers 
for  ])urchasing  private  estates  ; 
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"  The  Liberals  have  after  four  years'  conflict  with 
the  Upper  House,  managed  to  pass  a  Lands  for  Set- 
tlement bill,  taking  jiower  to  repurchase,  for  full 
and  fair  value,  portions  of  private  estates.  Where 
tliis  cannot  be  done  by  mutual  arrangement,  the 
right  to  take  the  land  by  compulsion  is  given,  sub- 
ject to  certain  safeguards." 

ELECTORAL  REFORMS. 

Electoral  reforms  of  very  drastic  measure  have 
been  carried.  Liberal  members  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  second  chamber,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Reeves  inclines  to  nominate  rather 
than  to  an  electorate  second  chamber.     He  says  : 

"  Indeed,  Australian  Democrats  have  constantly 
expressed  to  me  their  opinion,  the  outcome  of  hard 
experience,  that  if  a  second  Chamber  is  wanted  at 
all.  it  is  better  to  have  it  nominated  than  elective. ' ' 

The  franchise  of  the  Lower  House  has  also  been 
materially  modified  : 

"  The  one-man-one-vote  was  carried  to  its  com- 
plete issue  by  the  clause  providing  for  '  one  man  one 
registration  ; '  that  is  to  say,  that  no  voter  could 
register  on  more  than  one  roll.  Consequently, 
property  owners  were  not  only  cut  down  to  one  vote 
in  one  district  at  a  general  election,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  in  another  district  at  a  by  elec- 
tion. The  right  to  vote  by  letter  was  extended  from 
seamen  to  shearers  and  commercial  travelers.  But 
of  course  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  extension  of 
the  franchise  was  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
ranks  of  voters." 

WOMEN   SUFFRAGE. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  franchisement  of 
women  which  has  been  carried  out  in  New  Zealand 
was  that  the  question  was  never  submitted  to  the 
constituency  as  a  direct  issue.  A  majority  of  mem- 
l)era  were  found  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  bill 
Avas  passed.  The  results.  Mr.  Reeves  says,  have 
been  extremely  satisfactory  : 

"  The  rush  of  the  women  on  to  the  electoral  rolls  ; 
the  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  election  contests  ; 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  character  of  these  con- 
tests ;  and  the  unprecedented  Liberal  majority  re- 
turned by  the  polls,  are  all  matters  of  New  Zealand 
history.  So  is  tlie  fact  that  most  of  the  women 
voters  showed  no  disi)osition  to  follow  the  clergy  in 
assailing  the  national  system  of  free,  secular,  and 
compulsory  education.  That  they  clearly  pro- 
nounced in  very  many  cases  for  temperance  reform 
is  true.  Tliat  thciv  wc^'e  by  no  means  unaninious  in 
favor  of  total  prohibition  is  true  also.  On  the 
vvliolo,  the  most  marked  feature  of  their  finit  uh(^  of 
tins  fraiK^liise  was  their  tenden(ry  to  agree  with, 
ratlier  than  div<«rgo  from,  their  male  entourage. 

WHAT   TIIK    WOMKN    VOTERS    IIAVF.    Af '('OMI'MSIIKD, 

'•  There  are  some  who  connect  i\w  api)earan(M'  of 
women  in  th(i  i)olitical  arena  witli  the  recent  paHMiiig 
of  an  Infunts'  T^ifo  Protection  act,  the  niis'mg  of 
the  age  of  (onsent  to  IT),  the  apitointnu^nt  f>f  female 


inspectors  to  lunatic  asylums,  factories,  and  other 
institutions,  with  improvements  in  the  laws  dealing 
with  adoption  of  children  and  industrial  schools,  and 
with  a  severe  law  against  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
ill-fame.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  influence 
of  woman  is  believed  to  be  evident  in  highly  impor- 
tant measures  dealing  with  the  liquor  laws  and  with 
a  prohibitionist  movement  which  is  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  New  Zealand  public  life. 

LABOR  AND  LAW. 

"The  labor  laws  of  New  Zealand  have  been 
published  in  a  cheap  and  handy  volume  for  general 
information.  Therein  are  comprised  twenty  acts 
of  Parliament,  directly  regulating  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed.  Of  these  acts,  no  less 
than  fifteen  have  been  passed  during  the  four  years 
dealt  with  in  this  article." 

One  of  the  last  things  which  the  New  Zealand 
legislature  has  done  has  been  to  codify  its  law,  a 
task  which  the  mother  country  has  not  yet  ventured 
to  attempt.  Altogether  Mr,  Reeves  explains  how  it 
is  that  New  Zealand  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Mecca  of  social  reformers  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  EGYPT. 

I^'HE  Edinburgh  Review  publishes  an  article  on 
Egypt,  which  has  been  very  much  praised  up 
in  some  of  the  papers  ;  but  it  does  not  contain  much 
that  is  new.  The  writer  says  quite  frankly  that 
even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
devote  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  the  reserve  fund  of 
the  Egyptian  treasury  to  the  reconquest  of  the  Sou- 
dan. The  money  should  be  spent  on  making  the 
great  reservoir.  The  cost,  however,  of  the  Soudan 
expedition  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
l)ayer. 

AS  TO  THE  SOUDAN    EXPEDITION. 

Whatever  the  expense  of  the  Soudan  expedition, 
it  is  Great  Britain  which  will  have  to  defray  the 
lion's  share  of  its  cost. 

•'  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  success  and  the 
justification  of  the  present  forward  movement  in  the 
Soudan  depends  upon  the  readiness  of  the  Govern 
ment  and  the  country  to  face  resolutely  the  fresh 
responsibility  which  it  involves.     The  advance  on 
Dongola  was  a  bold  move.     Boldly  persisted  in.  it 
will  result  in  advantage  alike  to  this  i-ountry.   to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  civilijcation 
But  to  insure  such  a  result  thret^  things  are  ntvt>is 
sary  :  Thjit.  however  gradually  wc  may  advaut-e.  we 
sliould    not  desist  till  th(>  barbarous  dt*s|K>tisin   of 
the  Khalifa  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ,  that  we  sluMild. 
from  tlu<  outset,  proct^nl  to  organize  the  adniim.str»» 
tion  of  tlu»  reconciuennl  in'ovincw  »>n  our  <»wn  lin»>«i ; 
and     that,     what^'ver     expt^tise     tht»ir     rtv<^mi»u^ 
and    reorga:ii/atioii    may    involvtv    we   nhituM    not 
ulloNv  it  to  imporil  th»''  hardly-won  Holvonoy  kH  ih»' 
hlgyptian  govcriim»>nt      That  muy  s»M»m  a  largo  prw 
graiunuv  Imt  thcrtMH  i»otl\ii\i;  upi>jdhMK'  iutlieUb#«k 
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If  Engand  reconquers  the  Soudan  at  her  own  cost, 
then  she  can  establish  in  the  recovered  country  good 
administration,  unfettered  by  any  of  those  influ- 
ences, native  or  international,  which  have  ham- 
pered, though  they  have  not  frustrated,  her  civiliz- 
ing mission. 

AS   TO   EVACUATION.     " 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  further 
question  as  to  the  British  position  in  Egypt.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  natives  need  as  much  as,  perhaps  more 
than,  ever  to  be  saved  from  themselves.  The  case 
against  abandoning  the  country  is  overwhelming  : 

"  But  if  that  be  so,  and  if,  as  seems  increasingly 
evident,  the  British  people  are  now  determined  not 
to  surrender  their  control  over  the  destinies  of 
Egypt,  has  not  the  time  come  for  clearly  announc- 
ing that  determination  ?  What  possible  advantage 
can  there  be  in  attempting  to  hide  our  resolutions 
from  the  world,  or  to  meet  the  inquiries,  which 
France  is  sure  to  make  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the 
date  of  our  withdrawal,  with  the  old  shuffling  ex- 
cuses ? 

"  It  would  surely  be  less  dishonest  to  say  at  once 
that  we  find  we  are  unable  to  do  what  we  have  so 
often  declared  that  we  were  going  to  do,  than  to 
keep  on  repeating  that  we  mean  to  do  it,  when  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  when  or  how.  No  doubt  our 
declarations  about  withdrawal,  absolutely  sincere 
when  first  made,  are  very  difficult  to  get  over.  But 
they  will  not  become  less  difficult  by  being  repeated 
now  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  sincere." 

ANNEX  ?     NO,    ONLY   OCCUPY. 

France,  of  course,  would  protest,  and  the  reviewer 
does  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  France  would 
easily  and  at  once  agree  ;  but  France  at  present 
clings  desperately  to  every  shape  of  international 
control  in  Egypt,  because  it  is  hoj^ed  by  this  means 
to  worry  England  to  withdraw.  If  once  she  real- 
ized tliat  this  was  hopeless,  she  might  ))e  induced  to 
surrender  weai)ons  which  only  made  her  odious  in 
Egyj)tian  eyes,  but  which  were  (piite  ineffectual  for 
the  X)urx>ose  for  which  .she  emx)loyH  them  Tlie  re- 
viewer concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Tlie  Britisli  people,  if  we  read  their  mind  aright, 
have  no  wish  to  annex  Egypt.  They  do  mean  to 
remain  responsible  for  her  security  and  good  gov- 
ernment, Th(!y  are  determined  not  to  let  the  work 
of  the  last  fourteen  years  })e  undermined  or  over- 
thrf)wn,  and  tliey  will  not  tolerate  int(»rferf!n(;e  witli 
it  from  anvfpiarter,  Nov/  tliat  is  w  policy  to  whicli 
the  majority  of  the  powers  are  already  tacntly  con- 
Hf;ntiT)g,  and  in  which  even  France  may  utimately 
be  willing  to  ac(iuiesce.  No  doubt  sIh;  wonM  i)r(*fer 
that  we  Hliould  renounce,  any  predominance  what- 
ever in  Egypt  ;  but  if  that  were  clearly  hoi)eless 
Hlie  iniglit  see  inore  wisdom  in  joining  with  otiicrH 
to  recognize  the  exceptional  riglits  which  onr  (;x 
ee[)tif>Tial  sacnficres  havf;  given  uh  than  in  advcn-tis- 
ing  })er  iTii]»otenf;e  }»y  barren  ])rot(^HtH  and  iTu^tfectnal 
actH  of  annoyance.     And,    on   the   other   })and,    in 


order  to  insure  general  recognition  of  our  i>osition 
as  protectors  of  Egypt,  there  are  many  concessions, 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  French  senti- 
ment, which  we  could  afford  to  make.  No  doubt  to 
arrive  at  any  understanding  with  France  W(mld  be 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  It  might  take  a  long 
time  ;  but  it  is  not  hopeless  if  we  can  once  make  up 
our  minds  to  let  France  and  Europe  know  what  we 
really  mean.  In  the  discussions  which  are  sure  to 
arise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  regard  to  the 
Soudan  campaign  and  the  questions  arising  out  of  it 
— questions  like  that  of  the  powers  of  the  Caisse  or 
the  extent  of  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  mixed  tribunals 
— we  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of  making  our 
objects  and  intentions  clear.  It  is  of  importance 
that  we  should  use  them  to  free  our  diplomatic  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  question  from 
that  evasiveness  and  ambiguity  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  not  unnaturally  been  reproached."' 


THE  HOPE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MR.  A.  MICHIE  w-rites  an  article  on  "  The  Hope 
of  South  Africa  ;  a  Study  on  the  Ground," 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August.  Mr.  Michie 
is  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  sufficiently  short  time 
in  South  Africa  to  have  acquired  the  right  to  dog- 
matize with  all  the  sweet  assurance  of  ''  one  who 
has  been  there,  you  know,"  He  is  very  severe  upon 
the  raiders,  from  Mr.  Rhodes  downward.  He  says 
that  outside  the  inner  and  outer  Rhodesian  circles 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  regarded  by  the  South  African  world 
as  the  curse  of  Africa  : 

"  In  Cape  Town  the  Rhodesian  and  anti-Rhodesian 
currents  are  sharply  divided,  like  the  two  ocean  cur- 
rents whicli  are  split  by  the  promontory.  In  the 
country,  as  you  recede  from  the  capital,  the  Rhodes- 
ian cult  becomes  paler  and  colder  until  you  reach 
Johannesburg,  where  the  name  is  execrated — a  fact 
unknown  or  unnoticed  in  England.  And  it  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  recent  events  that  the  Uit- 
lander  community  there  evinced  no  sympathy  with 
tlie  political  conspiracy  which  was  artificially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jameson  raid.  They  in  whose 
names  the  '  reform  '  agitation  was  raised,  by  ex- 
ternal agency,  repudiate  the  whole  business  as  a 
mere  scheme  of  Mr,  Rhodes'  to  achieve  some  pur- 
])ose  of  his  own  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  and 
wliich  he  has  never  disclosed.  The  so-called  re- 
form movement  in  Johannesburg,  whose  object  was 
to  redress  grievances  which  were  no  longer  tolera- 
])le,  was,  in  its  later  phase  at  least,  not  (mly  unpopu- 
lar, l)ut  anti-popuhir,  for  its  obvious  purpose,  as  was 
speedily  perceived,  was  to  enthrone  a  select  group 
of  capitalists,  in  whose  justice,  purity,  and  ])hiln.n- 
thro]»y  th(;  general  (community  of  J()liann(^sl)ui-g  felt 
l(;ss  confidence  than  in  the  corrui)t  administratioii  of 
the  Tlollander-ridden  Boei's.  Rhod(^sian  and  ;inti 
Rhod<iHian  agrc^ed  in  (ronsidciring  the  whole  reform 
agitation  a  '  put-up  job.'  " 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OP  THE  COLONIAL  SECRETARY. 

Of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  of  affairs  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  he  remarks  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  singular  in  its  blank  condition  of  its  fore- 
knowledge. The  communications  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Transvaal 
government  have  been  of  a  character  that  defies 
classification  : 

"  That  a  British  statesman  in  his  pride  of  place. 
and  with  the  force  of  a  great  empire  behind  him, 
should  expose  himself  to  discomfiture  at  the  hands 
of  an  unlettered  peasant  with  a  population  scarcely 
larger  than  that  of  Brighton  at  liis  back,  in  a  field 
of  diplomacy  chosen  by  himself,  and  with  weapons 
of  his  o\\Ti  selection,  is  an  enigma  for  which  we 
must  seek  some  solution  if  we  would  comprehend 
anything  of  what  is  now  going  on. 

"  The  diplomatic  collapse  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, if  it  may  be  considered  as  an  episode  by  itself, 
yields  to  a  comparatively  simple  explanation,  which, 
if  not  representing  the  ultimate  verity,  comes  suffi- 
ciently near  to  serve  as  a  working  hypothesis." 

WHAT  MUST  BE   DONE. 

That  explanation  is  simply  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  competely  in  the  dark  as  to  arrangements.  The 
Colonial  Office  knew  nothing  that  the  Chartered 
Company  did  not  choose  to  tell  it,  and  hence  when 
the  press  and  the  country  urged  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  the  Colonial  Secretary  rushed  into  the  open, 
while  his  adversary  waited  for  him  behind  granite 
bowlders.  When  the  situation  became  clear,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  how  the  land  lay,  he  suddenly 
became  passive,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  dilatory.  Mr. 
Michie  thinks  that  the  Chartered  land  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  one  hope 
of  South  Africa  is  the  Imperial  factor  : 

"  South  Africa  requires  first  of  all  that  the  British 
government  shall  definitely  assert  its  authority 
there.  This  is  the  desire  of  Boer  and  Kaffir  alike. 
Secondly,  efficient  machinery  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  government,  having  as  its  head  a  competent 
representative  always  in  evidence  in  Africa,  a  real 
High  Commissioner,  shielded  from  every  influence 
save  that  of  the  Crown.  Of  course  this  will  cost 
money,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  the  neglect  of  our 
duty  has  cost  and  will  continue  to  cost  us.  And  it 
will  be  money  well  invested  if  it  secures  to  us}  a  man 
— there  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
— who  would  rul<5  the  natives  like  a  father,  filling 
the  place  vacated  by  their  dead  or  concjaered  chiefs  ; 
wlio  would  regulate  the  influx  of  settlers  into  new 
territory,  while  assisting  them  in  all  lawful  rnttu*- 
prises,  and  wlio  would  defend  both  white  and  bhick 
against  all  interference  from  without.  Rhodtwia 
has  of  course  the  most  ])ressing  (daini,  and  tliert* 
n(H)d  be  no  longer  any  delicacy  about  suprrst'tling 
the  wortlilesH  sham  that  has  ])retended  to  govern 
that  territory.  Ihit  thci  Quec^n's  n<presentativ<^  who 
Hlrill  wield  this  iinp(M-ial  auMiority  in  South  Africa 
must  hav(5  no  Downing  Street  Hclienie  given  hiiu  to 


work  out,  like  that  which  crushed  the  best  man  ever 
sent  to  Africa— after  Sir  George  Grey— nor  must  he 
have  a  task  put  upon  him  which  man  of  woman 
born  could  never  yet  perform — that  of  serving  two 
masters." 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  ORANGEISM. 

The  Story  of  One  Hundred  Years. 

MR.  MICHAEL  MACDONAGH  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  an  interesting  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Orange  Society.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donagh  is  not  an  Orangeman  and  his  chronicle  is 
not  inspired  by  sympathy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work 
of  an  enemy  whose  antipathy  to  Orangemen  seems 
to  be  almost  as  intense  as  the  detestation  \^th  which 
Orangemen  regard  the  Pope.  When  all  allowance 
is  made  for  his  enmity  the  story  is  still  very  inter- 
esting. Orangeism  sprang  out  of  just  such  circum- 
stances as  those  which  created  the  Land  League : 

"  Like  all  societies  and  confederacies,  political  as 
well  as  agrarian,  which  have  existed  in  Ireland,  it 
has  had  its  origin  in  feuds  associated  witn  the 
vicious  land  system  of  the  country.  The  society 
was  established  on  September  21, 1795,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh." 

Its  precursor  was  a  society  of  Protestant  peasants 
who  had  been  evicted  to  make  room  for  Catholics, 
and  who  went  under  the  title  of  "Peep  o'  Day 
Boys,"  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  home- 
steads of  their  hated  rivals. 

''a  BANDITTI  OF   MURDERERS." 

The  Catholics  organized  in  opposition  a  society 
known  as  "'  Defenders,"  and  one  hundred  yeai-s  ago 
last  September  the  two  factions  came  to  open  war  at 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Diamond."  The  "  Peep  o'  Day 
Boys  "  were  victorious,  and  immediately  after  their 
victory  the  Orange  Society  was  born  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  acts  of  greatest  atrocity : 

"  The  Orangemen  demolished  during  the  months 
that  followed  almost  every  Catholic  house  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  thousands  of  Papists  were 
forced  to  fly  for  their  lives  to  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  to  the  neighboring  counties  of 
Cavan,  Mona  u^han,  and  Tyrone.  *  To  hell  or  Con- 
naught  '  was  the  ultimatum  presented  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  northeast  Ulster.  Over  7.0(H)  of  them  tiK)k 
rt^fuge  in  tlie  remote  western  province.  *  They  call 
themselves  (Orangemen  and  Protestant  boys,'  said 
Henry  (rrattan.  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  iit 
1797.  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  deeds  of  tht' 
society.  *  They  are  a  banditti  ot  murden^rs,  com 
niitting  mas.sacr»>s  '\\\  tlu^  name  of  (foil  and  ejcercis 
ing  despotic  powers  in  the  name  of  lilkTty. '  " 

ftUPI'UKSSKI)    V\l»   KKVIVKD. 

Its  Hubse(iU(Mit  history  has  boriu^  abundant  trHOt« 
of  its  sanguinary  birth  throes; 

"  Tlu^  misth^nlM  of  the  Orangt*  S*H^ioty  havt»  lkiH«n 
fnM|utMitly  expoHed  in  the  Imperial  Parlitunent.     In 
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1818  several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  praying  for  its  suppression.  Nothing 
was  done  by  the  government,  however,  till  1825, 
when  an  act  was  passsed  dissolving  the  society  for 
three  years.  That  act  was  evaded  simply  enough. 
For  the  three  years  of  its  existence  the  '  Orange 
Lodges  '  were  called  '  Brunswick  Clubs, '  and,  when 
the  act  lapsed  in  1828,  the  '  Brunswick  Clubs  '  were 
retransformed  into  Orange  Lodges.  At  this  time  the 
society  was  of  the  most  wide  reaching  and  formidable 
character.  In  1808  an  Orange  Society,  distinct  from 
the  Irish  organization,  but  with  the  same  objects, 
had  been  established  in  England,  with  headquarters 
at  Manchester.  In  1821  the  Grand  Lodge  was  re- 
moved to  London.  The  Duke  of  York  was  invited 
to  become  Grand  Master ;  but  he  declined,  on  being 
advised  that  the  organization  was  illegal;  but  in 
1828,  after  the  Act  of  Suppression  had  lapsed,  the 
Irish  and  the  English  branches  of  the  institution 
were  amalgamated,  and,  with  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (brother  of  George  IV. ) ,  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter, the  society,  still  oath  bound,  and  with  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  secret  signs  and  pass- words,  com- 
menced afresh  its  career  of  fratricidal  strife. 

DISSOLVED  BY   ROYALTY. 

"  i^nd  now  comes  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  In  March,  1835,  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  initiated  by  Hume,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  origin,  objects,  and  methods  of  the  Orange 
Society. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  single  word  in 
defense  of  the  Orange  Society  is  to  be  found  ex- 
pressed by  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  numer- 
ous Parliamentary  debates  of  which  the  society  has 
been  the  subject,  or  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
Parliamentary  committees  that  have  inquired  into 
its  objects  and  actions,  or  in  any  historical  work  by 
any  independent  and  impartial  Protestant  writer. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  move- 
ment in  this  kingdom  has  been  so  universally  con- 
demned and  reprobated. 

*'  As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  lH'i5.  a  r^^solution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  praying  the  King 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  him  seemed  advisable 
'  for  the  effectual  discourageirifmt  of  Orange  Lodges, ' 
and  his  Majesty  in  reply  said:  'It  is  my  firm  in- 
tention to  discourage  all  such  societies  in  my  domin- 
ions, and  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  fidelity  of 
my  loyal  subjects  to  support  me  in  this  determina- 
tion.'  Yielding,  then,  to  the  pressure  of  opinion — 
public,  parliamentary,  and  royal — the  Duk(i  of  Cum- 
berland dissolved  the  institution  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  But  so  far  as  Ireland  was 
concerned  the  society  was  merely  disbjuidiid  as  a 
system  of  affiliated  lr)dges  under  a  Grand  Lodge, 
for  the  lodges  thnmghont  the  country  (tontinufjd  to 
exist  in  an  UTiafTiliated  r/mdition.  Tliis  state  of 
things  lasted  till  IH 15.  when  the  rules  of  the  society 
were  revised  by  Mr,  .Tr)seph  Napier,  Q.C.,  and  the 


present  declaration  was  substituted  for  the  old  ille- 
gal oath,  though  the  form  of  words  is  actually  simi- 
lar ;  and  the  Cxrand  Lodge  having  been  again  opened 
in  1849,  the  institution  began  the  present  phase  of 
its  career. 

THE   MIGHTY    FALLEN. 

'*  It  was  practically  omnix)otent  in  Ireland  at  the 
opening  of  the  century.  Its  members  occupied  all 
the  high  places  of  the  land,  executive  and  adminis- 
trative. It  was  sworn  before  the  Select  Committee 
in  1835  that  there  were  200,000  members  of  the  soci- 
ety in  Ireland,  and  all  its  leaders  were  wealthy  and 
powerful  territorial  magnates.  It  has  to-day  at 
most  about  10,000  nominal  members,  but  morally 
and  intellectually  it  has  little  or  no  influence.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  artisans  and 
laborers  of  the  towns.  There  are  not  many  sub- 
stantial men  of  business,  or  men  of  good  social  posi- 
tion or  ability,  in  its  ranks.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
an  extremely  vulgar  and  ludicrous  movement  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Protestants,  who  deplore  its 
sinister  influence  in  destroying  or  impairing  the 
charities  and  amenities  of  religious  and  civic  life  in 
Ireland." 

HORRORS   OF  INITIATION. 

What  goes  on  within  the  lodges  no  one  but 
Orangemen  can  tell.  Mr.  MacDonagh,  however, 
gives  some  hints  of  the  extraordinary  and  gruesome 
nature  of  the  ceremonial.     He  says : 

"  It  is  to  the  revelations  of  the  coroner's  court  and 
the  police  court  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  infor- 
mation of  the  tomfooleries  attending  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation  in  the  Orange  lodges.  Mishaps  result- 
ing in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  limb  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  A  short 
time  ago  a  man  was  shot  dead  in  an  Orange  lodge  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  It  was  explained  at  the  in- 
(juest  that  revolver  shots  are  used  in  the  course  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  on  this  occasion  it  happened 
that  the  weapon,  unknown  to  the  person  who  used 
it,  was  loaded  with  ball  cartridges.  On  a  similar 
occasion  in  a  Belfast  lodge,  a  man  ascending  '  the 
first  three  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder,'  blindfolded,  fell 
back  and  was  killed.  Another  curious  incident  was 
that  of  a  man  who,  in  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  initiation  to  the  second  degree  of  Orangeism,  was 
put  blindfolded  into  a  blanket  or  net  hammock,  and 
swung  about  in  it  so  violently  that  he  sustained  a 
dislocation  of  the  spine  at  the  back  of  the  neck." 


For  some  months  an  interesting  series  of  illus- 
trated articles,  entitled  "  Haunts  of  the  Poets,"  by 
various  writers,  has  been  running  in  Atnhinta.  It 
in(;lud(is  Wordsworth  and  Westmorciland,  Scott  and 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Shelley  and  Surrey,  Hamp- 
stfN'id  and  Keaf^s,  and  Shenstone  aiid  Warwiclcsliin;. 
In  the  August  number  Mr.  Aymer  Vallanc(»  writ(w 
on  the  histf)ry  of  "Knives,  S[)Oons  and  Forks;" 
BjirlKira  Rnssell  on  "  Houk!  Arts  and  Industries  ;  " 
Maud  V<;Ti;i,])les  Venion  on  "  Bands  of  Mercy;  "  a"*^ 
Mr.R.(^).  A.Dawsononthe  "  Modem  Jowsin  Europe." 
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A  CHILD'S  ODD  PRAYERS. 

'^ /^^ORNHILL"  has  an  article  on  "Children's 
V-^  Theology,"  which  is  full  of  good  things. 
Several  have  already  gone  the  round  of  the  papers, 
and  all  suggest  that  this  branch  of  the  now  fashion- 
able "child-study"  will  be  more  sedulously  culti- 
vated in  magazinedom  than  heretofore.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens : 

"  Jacky  is  almost  always  on  good  terms  with  his 
mothef .  but  he  has  a  tiresome  aunt  whom  he  has 
good  reason  for  disliking.  He  was  once  unavoida- 
bly left  in  her  charge  while  his  mother  was  away 
from  home,  and  her  visit  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cess. She  had  been  '  obliged '  to  punish  him 
severely  for  some  fault,  and  after  the  operation  was 
over  he  was  seen  to  get  a  pencil  and,  retiring  into  a 
corner  of  the  nursery,  laboriously  write  something 
upon  a  small  piece  of  paper.  The  same  spy  who 
observed  him  do  this  watched  him  afterward  from 
the  window  while  he  dug  a  hole  with  his  little  spade 
and  buried  the  bit  of  paper  in  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den. When  Jacky  was  safely  out  of  the  way  the 
spy  exhumed  his  manuscript.  It  ran  as  follows: 
'  Dear  Devill, — Pleas  come  and  take  Antie.' 

"  Jacky  longed  above  all  things  for  a  bicycle — 
longed  and  prayed,  too,  that  some  one,  his  god- 
mother for  choice,  would  give  him  one.  Every  day 
he  came  downstairs  hoping  to  find  the  machine  of 
his  prayers  in  the  hall.  At  last  something  came, 
but  it  was  a  tricycle ;  and  godmamma,  lying  in  am 
bush  to  be  a  witness  of  the  child's  raptures,  heard 
instead  a  heavy  sigh,  and  '  O  God,  I  did  think  you 
would  have  known  the  difference  between  a  bicycle 
and  a  triycle.'  Once,  when  he  had  been  so  exceed- 
ingly naughty  that  his  mother  almost  despaired  of 
him,  she  told  him  he  must  pray  to  God  to  make  him 
a  better  boy.  Accordingly  he  began  with  the  usual 
formula.  '  Pray,  God,  make  me  a  good  boy,'  adding, 
after  a  pause,  '  and  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try. 
try,  try  again."  " 


little  braids,  which  are  then  twisted  at  each  side  of 
his  head  over  his  ears,  in  which  hang  gold  earrings. 
Ras  Alula  is  about  sixty  years  old.  His  long  beard 
is  gray.  He  generally  rides  on  horseback.  He  is 
very  rigid,  and  has  sworn  enmity  to  the  Italians  ever 
since  they  first  set  foot  in  Africa.*' 


SOME  ABYSSINIAN  PERSONAGES. 

IN  the  United  Serince  Magazine  for  August,  Cap- 
tain d'Albenzio  describes  as  follows  the  person- 
ages wliom  he  saw  in  the  Abyssinian  camp  during 
the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  King  INIenelik: 

'*  I  once  saw  the  Empress  Taitii  riding  at  the  liead 
of  the  soldiers.  She  is  an  immensely  c'or])uh»nt 
woman.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  had  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  over  her  head  wliich  hung  down 
to  lier  breast.  M<!n(^lil<  is  a  \vivy  robust  man.  His 
hair  and  l)eard  are  black  and  curly,  l»is  nose  turns 
up.  His  eyes  are  \  ery  bbu^k  and  large.  He  dresses 
with  great  shnplicity.  and  while  on  the  march  vveai*s 
a  h'rgt?  straw  hat  to  protect  him  From  tiie  sun. 
Both  Ijo  }ind  Taiti\  are  extremely  feared.  Mangas 
ciu,  w.  huTidsome.  strongman  of  ji])out  thirty  years  ot 
age,  is  effeminate.  Ib^  droHMt^s  very  richly,  luis  iiis 
long,  blac^k  hair  braided  every  day  into  ii  <|uaTitity  ot 


JAPANESE  COMPETITION  AGAIN. 

LAST  month  we  quoted  at  some  length  from  two 
articles  in  the  Overland  Monthly  which  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  Japanees  industrial  competition 
with  the  United  States  from  radically  different 
points  of  view.  The  North  American  Review  for 
August  has  an  article  entitled  "  Is  Japanese  Com- 
petition a  Myth  ?  "  by  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to 
Japan.  Mr.  Porter  is  convinced  that  Japan  has 
already  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  many 
industries,  and  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in 
others.  The  present  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  are  thus  summarized 
by  Mr.  Porter : 

"  We  buy  of  Japan  about  §54.000,000  worth  of 
goods;  Japan  buys  of  us  §9,000,000,  mostly  staples ; 
Japan  takes  our  $54,000,000  and  buys  §56.000.000  of 
England,  and  England,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Japan 
in  generosity,  buys  about  §7,000,000  of  that  country. 
All  this  is  sad,  and  discouraging  and  humiliating. 
I  know,  but  it  is  true  as  the  Gospel.  That  it  is  true 
would  seem  to  me  one  reason  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  look  at  the  question  of  Japanese 
competition  free  from  all  sentimental  considerations. 
In  other  words,  we  must  protect  our  own  industry 
and  our  own  labor. " 

THE  SECRET   OF   JAPAN'S   STKK.NeiTU. 

•  •  Japan  has  an  industrial  army  that  has  gone  into 
the  conflict  of  nations  with  whatever  implement  it 
had  at  hand.  It  has  not  waited  until  every  man 
was  equipped  with  the  latest  modern  appliances, 
but  has  begun  making  excellent  articles  with  the 
tools  within  its  reach.  In  Osaka,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say.  I  saw  the  methods  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  side  by  side  with  the  latest  and  most  ingenious 
labor-saving  devices.  The  (luotations  from  the  Rice 
Exchange  were  being  waved  by  flags  from  peak  to 
peak,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Post  Ottice  build- 
ing, where  could  be  heard  the  click  of  the  telegraph 
instruments,  and  the  '  hello  '  of  the  telephout*  girl 
in  her  kimono.  In  the  magnificently  eipiippeil 
cott<m-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  in  piiper 
mills,  in  some  of  the  large  silk  fai'tories.  in  the  cKhW 
and  watch  factories,  in  the  nnichine  shop.><  of  Japan. 
I  have  seen  the  most  nh>deni  English.  (K^nuan  and 
American  machinery,  ami  ft»ri-es  of  men  and  Wiunen 
as  thoroughly  «>rgHn»/,e«l  and  as  fully  injuipju'tl  as 
a!»y  on  earth. 

"  On  the  otluT  hiintl,  wuhm  th»»  sl»a»U>w  t»f  ihtvii* 
immense  cstal>bshm»>nts  in  the  i  )sakadiHti"it*t.  whiMe 
lull   cliimiievs   rrmiuti  one  ot    Manch««i«tvr.  Philatlol 
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phia  and  Chicago,  thousands  of  human  beings  labor 
with  tools  so  crude  and  iini>lements  so  antique  that 
you  are  taken  back  to  the  cities  of  the  ancient 
world. 

*•  These  tremendous  contrasts,  to  my  mind,  show 
the  courage  of  the  Japanese.  He  simply  throws 
away  the  old  device  when  he  can  secure  the  new. 
Like  all  good  workmen,  however,  he  does  not  stand 
idly  by  waiting  for  the  better  implements.  He 
pounds  away  at  his  rice,  runs  off  beautiful  silken 
threads  from  the  ancient  spinning  wheel,  plies  the 
hand  dexterously  at  all  occupations,  as  he  did  a 
thousand  years  ago,  wholly  oblivious  of  the  hum 
and  rattle  of  the  modern  machinery  in  the  surround- 
ing factories.  He  cannot  afford  to  stop,  but  he  is 
none  the  less  awaiting  his  turn  to  secure  the  newer 
machine.  When  Japan  is  fully  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  most 
potent  industrial  force  in  the  markets  of  the  world. ' ' 


THE  NEEDLESS  WASTE  OF  COAL. 

MR.  JOSEPH  D.  WEEKS,  writing  in  Cassier's 
for  August,  makes  several  important  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  fuel  problems.  From  his  study  of 
the  subject  he  concludes  that  there  has  been  a  loss 
in  mining  of  TO  per  cent,  of  the  coal  in  the  veins, 
that  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  possible  energy 
in  the  coal  now  consumed  is  utilized,  and  that  there 
is  a  constant  waste  of  coal  products  other  than 
heat. 

"  The  loss  of  coal  from  miscalculations  or  bad  en- 
gineering of  the  mine  is  enormous.  Pillars  may  be 
too  large  and  the  coal  wasted ;  or  too  small,  and  the 
pillars  crush  and  shut  off  the  coal  beyond.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  leave  unmined  a  part  of  a  vein  that  is 
either  under  or  above  a  slate,  and  which  may  not  be 
quite  so  pure  as  that  mined.  The  waste  from  this 
source  is  enormous.  There  are  mines  in  the  Pitts- 
burg region  where,  with  seventy-one  and  one  half 
inches  of  coal,  but  thirty- two  inches  of  clean  coal 
and  tlie  bearing-in  coal  of  four  inches  are  mined ; 
thirty-six  inches  out  of  seventy-one  and  one-half 
inches  are  left  untouched,  a  loss  of  thirty-five  and 
one-half  inches;  practically,  one  half  of  the  coal  is 
left  in  the  mine,  besides  the  waste  in  mining.  This 
custom  is  not  at  all  un(;ommon.  The  miner  may  do 
his  work  very  unskill fully  in  bringing  down  the 
coal,  in  loading  and  other  ways  to  wliich  I  need  but 
refer  at  this  time.     How  can  this  waste  be  avoided  ': 

"  It  (^aonot  be  entirely  avoided,  but  it  can  be  still 
further  decreased  by  just  the  methods  by  which  it 
has  already  been  larg(;ly  reduced.  Mt^chanical 
means,  insttjad  of  the  coal  itself,  can  be  Tised  for 
•supporting  the  roof  and  surfa(!(r,  gobbing  up  will 
often  give  a  mu(;h  larger  ])ercf!ntage  of  ("oal;  better 
engineering  of  the  collieries  will  give  V)etter  methods 
and  less  waste,.  All  of  the  vein  can  be  mined,  even 
if  a  portion  of  it  is  inferior,  and  many  nn^thods  (;an 
be  greatly  improved." 


WASTE   IN   USE. 

As  to  the  problems  connected  with  the  use  of 
coal,  Mr.  Weeks  suggests  the  following  desiderata: 

"1.  A  more  perfect  combustion ;  that  is,  from  the 
same  amount  of  fuel  more  heat  units  must  be  de- 
veloped. 

"  2,  Improved  ajipliances  for  saving  this  heat  and 
transmuting  it  into  energy.  Not  only  must  these 
increased  heat  units  do  more  work,  but  each  indi- 
vidual heat  unit  must  directly  develop  more  energy. 

"3.  Recuperation  of  so-called  exhausted  energy; 
that  is,  the  heat  must  continue  at  work  until  the 
actual  limit  of  exhaustion  has  been  reached, 

"  The  use  of  gases  instead  of  solid  fuel  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  the  answers  to  the  problems  connected  with  the 
use  of  coal.  The  improvements  in  the  steam  engine 
are  examples  of  the  second  class,  and  the  Siemens 
regenerator  and  compound  engines  of  the  third," 

VALUE  OF  BY-PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Weeks  makes  a  wonderful  showing  of  the 
products  locked  up  in  coal  which  are  now  permitted 
to  go  to  waste. 

"  In  every  ton  of  coal  coked  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  from  any  of  the  by-product 
coke  ovens  there  can  be  produced  at  least  3  per 
cent,  of  tar  worth  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  1 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  worth  3  cents  a 
pound ;  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  benzole  worth  2 
cents  a  pound,  and  one  pound  cyanide  of  potassium 
worth  50  cents  per  pound.  As  in  1893.  14,916,147 
tons  of  coal  were  coked  in  the  United  States,  the 
possible  production  and  value  at  present  prices  of 
these  products  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Amount. 
Materials.  Pounds.  Value. 

Tar ; 596.645,880  $1,988,820 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  298,33-^,940  8,949,688 

Benzole 149,161,470  2,983,329 

Cyanide  of  potassium 14,916,147  7,4;58,073 

$21,379,810 

"  The  above  products,  however,  are  only  those 
from  the  15,000,000  of  tons  of  coal  cuked  in  one 
year.  What  about  the  value  of  the  byproducts  of 
the  113,000,000  tons  of  coal  not  coked  How  many 
tons  of  tar  and  ammonia  and  benzole  and  cyanide 
could  be  saved  from  this  amount  of  coal  ?  The 
amount  of  ammonia  would  be  something  enormous, 
though  the  tar  and  benzole,  if  the  coal  was  properly 
burned  into  gas  before  it  was  applied  to  heating 
purposes,  as  it  should  be,  would  not  be  so  great  as 
wiien  the  coal  is  coked.  The  Mond  circular  pro- 
ducer, which  I  saw  at  work  a  year  ago  in  England 
on  Yorkshire  coal,  gave  48  kilos  (105  pounds)  of  sul- 
pliate  of  ammonia  ])er  ton  of  coal  charged,  and  80  to 
90  pounds  was  the  regular  yield." 

Estimating  the  value  of  th(;se  by  products  per  ton 
of  coal  ])urned  at  50  cents,  the  total  loss  on  the  coal 
mined  in  1893  would  have  been  $(14,000,000. 
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ELECTRICITY  DIRECT  FROM  COAL. 

IN  the  Euqineering  Magazine  for  July,  which  is  a 
good  number,  G.  H.  Stockbridge  describes  Dr. 
Jacques'  x)romise  of  a  revolution  in  power  produc- 
tion by  producing  electricity  directly  from  coal.  E. 
H.  Williams  puts  more  concisely  the  same  won- 
derful discovery  of  Dr.  Jacques.  By  it  "over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  carbon  can 
be  obtained  directly  as  electricity  without  the  in- 
tervention of  machinery,  by  a  method  as  sim- 
ple as  wonderful.  Dynamos  will  be  sent  to  the 
attics,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  to  heat  and  work  by 
electricity  than  by  fires.  In  a  series  of  iron  cells  Dr. 
Jacques  places  caustic  soda,  which  he  fuses  at  oOO 
degrees  F. ,  and  in  the  fused  alkali  he  places  rods  of 
carbon.  Air  being  forced  through  the  bath,  the 
combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen  creates  electric 
ity  in  such  quantities  that  arc  lights  can  be  run  for 
hours  with  little  or  no  consumption  of  carbon.  If 
this  is  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be,— and  its  sponsors 
are  men  who  understand  what  they  are  saying,  —the 
old  culm  banks  contain  reserve  energy  sufficient  to 
furnish  us  with  power  for  many  generations,  and 
the  coal  now  in  the  ground  will  be  so  mined  that 
culm  banks  will  cease  to  be  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  an  old  anthracite  district." 

"  Culm  banks  "  are  better  known  in  Great  Britain 
as  anthracite  "  pit  heaps."  At  present,  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  in  use,  only  10  or  at  most  18  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  of  the  carbon  is  turned  into  electric 
energy.  R.  Hering's  paper  in  the  same  magazine, 
on  the  filtration  of  municipal  water  supplies,  is  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  contrast  between 
Altona,  which  had  filtered  water,  and  Hamburg, 
which  had  not.  during  the  cholera  visitation.  Val- 
uable and  sensible  remarks  on  the  architecture  of 
home-making  are  contributed  by  C.  E.  Benton. 


WILLIAM  BLACK  AT  HOME. 

THE    Young  Man  for  August  publishes  an  ac 
count  of  William  Black,  the  popular  novelist, 
as  he  is  to  be  seen  at  Brighton.     The  vn-iter  says  : 

"  Mr.  Black's  home  is — and  has  been  for  many 
years— Paston  House,  Paston  Place.  Brighton.  But 
it  is  a  home  in  which  he  ne\er  s])ends  more  than 
half  the  year— from  Septembtir  or  October  to  Marcli 
or  April.  At  any  other  time  you  would  have  to  tiiul 
him  in  the  Highlands,  where  ho  and  his  family  takf 
tip  their  residence  at  a  different  spot  every  yt'ar. 
But  it  is  at  Paston  House  that  the  novelist  does  th«' 
greater  X)art  of  his  work." 

The  article  is  chitifiy  made  up  of  notes  on  William 
Black's  conversations  upon  his  career.  From  these 
I  extract  the  more  interesting  ])asHug«'S,  as  follows: 

"  I  did  Tiot  resign  my  iiosition  of  assistant  fditor 
of  the  DnUn  Netrn  till  1875,  and  for  some  time  after 
that  I  contributed  articlns  to  tho  paper.  With  my 
method  of  writing  a  novel  I  wan  only  too  ^lad  to 
oH<!apo  from  journal  ism. 


HOW   HE   WRITES   HIS  NOVELS. 

"  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  myself  justice  in  novel 
wi'iting  until  it  was  my  only  occupation." 

*'  '  And  what  is  that  method  ?  ' 

"  '  A  very  slow  and  painful  one,  I  am  afraid.  I 
am  building  up  a  book  months  before  I  write  the 
first  chapter;  before  lean  put  pen  to  paper  I  have 
to  realize  all  the  chief  incidents  and  characters.  I 
have  to  live  with  my  characters,  so  to  speak;  other- 
wise, I  am  afraid  they  would  never  appear  living 
people  to  my  readers.  This  is  my  work  during  the 
summer;  the  only  time  that  I  am  really  from  the 
burden  of  the  novel  that-is-to  be  is  when  I  am 
grouse  shooting  or  salmon  fishing.  At  other  times 
I  am  haunted  by  the  characters  and  the  scenes  in 
which  they  take  part,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  his 
peace  of  mind  my  method  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  any  young  novelist.  When  1  come  to  the  writing 
I  have  to  immure  myself  in  perfect  quietude;  my 
study  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  on  the  two  or 
three  days  a  week  that  I  am  writing  Mrs.  Black 
guards  me  from  interruption. 

'• '  Of  course,  now  and  again  1  have  had  to  read  a 
great  deal,  preparatory  to  writing.  Before  begin- 
ning *  Sunrise, '  for  instance,  I  went  through  the  his- 
tory of  secret  societies  in  Europe.'  "' 

A   FRIEND  OF   JOHN    BRIGHT. 

The  following  items  of  information  are  not  gen 
erally  knovni : 

"  The  novelist  knew  Mr.  Bright  very  well,  and  at 
the  Reform  Club  played  many  a  game  of  billiards 
with  the  statesman.  Their  great  love  for  salmon 
fishing  was  another  bond  of  friendship  between 
them. 

"  '  During  his  last  illness.'  Mr.  Black  tells  me,  '  Mr 
Bright  would  often  take  a  rod  and  pretend  to  throvN' 
a  line  in  the  effort  to  realize  the  pleasure  of  his 
favorite  sport. ' 

"WAR  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE   MORNING  STAR." 

"  Mr.  Black  was  war  correspondent  for  the  Morn 
ing  Star — John  Bright's  organ — in  the  conflict  of 
18ttt)  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Of  his  fighting 
experiences  he  gave  some  account  in  the  first  novel 
— "Love  or  Marriage  ' —published  in  the  following 
year.  Of  tliis  book  Mr.  Black  does  not  care  to 
speak,  and  1  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  soiut^ 
regret  to  him  tliat  it  can  still  be  read  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  certainly  gives  no  indication  of  tht- 
*  line '  which  Mr.  Bhick  was  so  brilliantly  to  makf 
his  own;  but,  on  tht»  otlu»r  hand,  it  do»»s  not  dest»rvt' 
the  oblivion  to  which  tht»  author  is  apparently  anx 
ious  to  consign  it.  In  its  frank  treatment  of  thr 
marriagt*  (lut^stioji,  and  its  rt»ali>*tic  piiturt*  of  souit* 
of  tlie  horrors  of  war.  the  novel  anticipatt*s  in  Momt* 
d<*„r^*'  several  of  tlu»  nuwt  »ucct»ssful  work*'  of  Mo- 
tion during  tlu*  lust  ft'W  y»«rs  Mr  hhu'k  surveytN^ 
th»^  tit'ltl  «>t'  K»)niggrHtz  just  after  tht»  hattJ»v  and  tht* 
picturr  lu»  givt»H  of  the  sceno  in  tho  «ov»»l  htU4  h«»«h» 
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of  the  realism  of  Zola's  '  The  Downfall '  and  Stephen 
Crane's  '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  '" 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

MR.  WARD  made  Mr.  Huxley's  acquaintance  in 
1890.  He  became  a  neighbor  of  his  at  East- 
bourne, and  afterward  had  many  talks  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  of  these  conversations, 
which  are  among  the  most  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing that  he  had  ever  known,  he  gives  us  some  notes 
in  this  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  that  instead  of  being  a  pugilist,  a 
pedant  and  a  scoffer,  Huxley  had  a  personality  of 
singular  charm,  gentle,  sympathetic  and  brilliant. 
The  general  impression  left  by  his  face  was  one  of 
intellectual  force  and  activity  rather  than  of  scorn; 
in  his  manner  and  appearance  there  was  marked 
distinction  and  dignity;  his  conversation  was  singu- 
larly finished  and  clear  cut.  Instead  of  suggesting 
more  than  he  said,  as  Tennyson  and  Cardinal  New- 
man did,  he  finished  his  thoughts  completely  and 
expressed  them  with  the  utmost  precision.  In  con- 
versation he  was  tolerant  as  a  listener,  and  always 
more  brilliant,  forcible,  and  definite  than  convinc- 
ing, suggestive  or  entirely  comprehensive  in  his 
reijlies. 

DOOMED  TO   BE  RESPECTABLE. 

When  made  Privy  Councilor  in  '92,  he  replied: 

"  Very  many  thanks  [he  wrote]  for  your  kind  con- 
gratulations. Morris  has  a  poem  somewhere  about 
the  man  who  was  born  to  be  a  king,  and  became  one 
in  spite  of  probaViility.  It  is  evident  to  me  now  that 
I  was  bom  to  be  respectaVjle.  I  have  done  my  level 
best  to  avoid  that  honor,  but  behold  me  indelibly 
stamped." 

Mr.  Ward  reports  a  saying  of  his  in  1892  which  is 
worthy  of  note: 

"  '  Faulty  and  incorrect  as  is  the  Cliristian  defini- 
tion of  Theism,  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  creed 
of  some  agnostics  who  conceive  of  no  unifying  prin- 
ciple in  the  world.'  He  proceeded  to  defend  elo- 
quently the  argument  fcom  design,  referring  me  to 
his  volume  of  Darwiniana,  to  show  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted in  print  that  it  could  not  be  disproved  by 
the  evolution  theory.  This  position,  which  entirely 
tallies  with  his  statement  that  only  a  '  very  great 
fool '  would  deny  in  his  heart  a  God  conceived  as 
Spinoza  conceives  Him,  was  distinctly  short  of  the 
degree  of  agnosticism  currently  attributed  to  him 
by  those  who  read  him  hastily  and  blended  their 
own  ht'^u'y  with  his  rhetoric." 

HtixJey  once  said  that  he  thought  his  own  lecture 
on  Descartes  was  the  best  exhibition  of  his  religious 
attitiule  as  a  whole.  Speaking  of  the  vfiluo  of  (juali- 
ties,  Huxley  once  said,  men  of  al)ility  are  common 
OTiongh,  but  men  of  character  and  conviction  Hro 
very  rare.  It  is  the  grnnflest  thing  coricxivable  to 
nee  a  man  speaking  out  and  af^tiiig  out  his  convic- 
tions in  the  face  of  unpoi>ularity.     This  led  liim  to 


have  a  great  admiration  for  Gregory  VII.  as  a  man 
of  strength  and  conviction.  Of  his  Romanes  lecture 
of  1898  he  said  that  it  was  not  a  recantation  of 
aggressive  theological  views,  but  he  admitted  that 
the  main  thesis  is  only  the  doctrine  that  from  the 
scientific  side  Satan  is  the  prince  of  this  world. 

The  following  are  some  notes  of  Huxley's  anec- 
dotes and  observations : 

HIS  VIEW  OF    STANLEY. 

"So,  too,  Stanley's  impressionable  imaginative 
nature  was  brought  out  by  him  in  an  anecdote. 
Stanley,  vividly  impressed  by  the  newest  thought 
of  the  hour,  liberal,  and  advanced  by  family  and 
school  tradition,  had  sympathized  with  Colenso's 
treatment  of  the  Bible  in  some  degree;  yet  his  his- 
torical impressionableness  told  the  other  way.  Hux- 
ley explained  his  position  thus  : 

"  '  Stanley  could  believe  in  anything  of  which  he 
had  seen  the  supposed  site,  but  was  skeptical  where 
he  had  not  seen.  At  a  breakfast  at  Monckton 
Milnes',  just  at  the  time  of  the  Colenso  row,  Milnes 
asked  me  my  views  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  I  gave 
them.  Stanley  differed  from  me.  The  account  of 
creation  in  Genesis  he  dismissed  at  once  as  unhis- 
torical;  but  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  histoii- 
cal  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  he  accepted.  This 
was  because  he  had  seen  Palestine  —but  he  wasn't 
present  at  the  creation.'  " 

"  Admirably  did  he  once  characterize  Tennyson's 
conversation.  '  Doric  beauty  is  its  characteristic  ~ 
perfect  simplicity,  without  any  ornament  or  any- 
thing artificial.'  Of  an  eminent  person  whose  great 
subtlety  of  mind  was  being  discussed,  he  said  that 
the  constant  overrefinement  of  distinctions  in  his 
case  destroyed  all  distinctness.  Anything  could  be 
explained  away,  and  so  one  thing  came  to  mean  the 
same  as  its  opposite.  Some  one  asked,  '  Do  you 
mean  that  he  is  untruthful?'  'No,'  replied  Hux- 
ley, '  he  is  not  clear  headed  enough  to  tell  a  lie.''  " 

BRIGHT. 

'*  One  of  the  subjects  of  his  enthusiasm  was  John 
Bright— his  transparent  sincerity,  his  natural  dis- 
tinction, his  oratorical  power.  '  If  you  saw  him 
and  A.  B.'  (naming  a  well  known  nobleman)  'to- 
gether,' he  said.  '  you  would  have  set  down  Bright 
as  the  aristocrat,  and  the  other  as  the  plebeian.  His 
was  the  only  oratory  which  ever  really  held  me. 
His  si)eeches  were  masterpieces.  There  was  the 
sen?e  of  conviction  in  them,  great  dignity,  and  the 
purest  English." 

TENNYSON. 

"  He  once  si)oke  strongly  of  the  insight  into  scien- 
tific method  shown  in  Tennsyson's  In  Memorium, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  '  ({uito  (Mpial  to  that  of  the 
greatest  experts.'  Tennyson  he  considered  the 
gr(;atest  English  master  of  melody  except  Spenser 
and  Keats.  I  told  him  of  Tennyson's  insensiliility 
to  music,  and  ho  replied  that  it  was  curious  that 
scientific  men  as  a  rule  had  more  app.rec5iati(m  of 
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music  than  poets  or  men  of  letters.  He  told  me  of 
one  long  talk  he  had  had  with  Tennyson,  and  added 
that  immortality  was  the  one  dogma  to  which  Ten- 
nyson was  passionately  devoted/' 

AND  BROWNING. 

•'Of  Browning,  Huxley  said:  *  He  really  has 
music  in  him.  Read  his  poem,  "  The  Thrush,"  and 
you  will  see  it.  Tennyson  said  to  me, '  he  added, 
'  that  Browning  had  plenty  of  music  in  him,  but  he 
could  not  get  it  out.- 

'•  A  few  more  detached  remarks  illustrate  the 
character  and  tastes  of  the  man.  He  expressed 
once  his  delight  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  beauty  of 
Monte  Generoso.  '  There  is  nothing  like  Switzer- 
land, '  he  said.  '  But  I  also  delight  in  the  simplest 
rural  English  scenery.  A  country  jB.eld  has  before 
now  entranced  me.'  '  One  thing,'  he  added,  '  which 
weighs  with  me  against  pessimism,  and  tells  for  a 
benevolent  Author  of  the  universe,  is  my  enjoyment 
of  scenery  and  music.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
have  helped  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are 
gratuitous  gifts.'  " 


SIR  JOHN  SEELEY. 

MR.  HERBERT  A.  L.  FISHER,  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv  for  August,  publishes  a  good 
article  on  Sir  John  Seeley,  whose  literary  and  relig- 
ious teachings  he  describes  in  some  detail.     He  says ; 

'*  Twice  he  took  the  English  reading  world  by 
storm,  once  by  a  book  on  religion,  and  again  by  a 
book  on  politics ;  and  each  book,  in  its  own  sphere, 
may  be  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  popular  educa- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"  There  is  one  idea  which  inspires  every  sentence 
which  came  from  Seeley's  pen.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
state.  For  him  the  state  is  not  only  the  proper 
matter  of  history,  it  is  the  noblest  object  of  human 
contemplation,  the  most  vital  subject  for  human 
inquiry.  And  he  derived  this  enthusiasm  for  his- 
tory in  the  first  place  from  the  Bible.  '  I  may  say, 
in  one  word,'  he  writes,  '  that  my  ideas  are  Biblical, 
that  they  are  drawn  from  the  Bible  at  first  hand, 
and  that  what  fascinates  me  in  the  Bible  is  not  a 
passage  here  and  there,  not  sometiiing  which  only  a 
scholar  or  anti(iuarian  can  detect  in  it,  but  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  its  great  plan  and  unity,  and 
principally  the  grand  poetic  anticipation  I  find  in  it 
of  modern  views  concerning  history." 

HIS  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

Seeley's  ideal,  the  influence  of  which  is  manifest, 
was  that  active  enthusiasm  was  the  noblest  form  of 
life,  and  esstaitial  to  tlie  preservation  of  a  lieaUhfiil 
society.  This  writer  thinks  his  conception  of  tiio 
state  lie  itortraytxl  was  du«i  to  his  dtivotion  to  the 
Hebrew  Scripturos.  Mr.  Fishc^r  says  of  '*  Keen 
Iloino  :  " 

"  That  book  marks  t  lio  appoaninco  of  tin*  plain  lay 
judgment  upon  a  sphere  which  had  been  long  mo- 
nopolized either  l»y  tlie  dimripleH  of  a  pious  eccMesi- 


astical  tradition,  or  by  professed  biblical  scholars. 
It  raised  questions  which  had  not  been  so  clearly  put 
before,  precisely  because  those  for  whom  they  were 
most  interesting  had  never  considered  them  from  an 
exclusively  human  standpoint,  and  they  were  funda- 
mental questions." 

"  Ecce  Homo  "  was  by  no  means  the  only  service 
which  Sir  John  Seeley  rendered  to  the  relgious  life 
of  his  century.  As  long  ago  as  1868,  addressing  the 
Broad  Church,  he  exhorted  the  ministers  of  religion 
to  devote  more  attention  to  the  history  of  their  own 
country.     He  said: 

"  If  the  Christian  Church  is  ever  to  recover  influ- 
ence, its  ministers  must  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  social  questions  of  their  time ;  they  nmst 
expel  conventionalism  and  euphuism  and  vagueness 
from  their  sermons ;  and  they  must  make  their  con- 
gregations familiar  with  the  heroes  of  national  his- 
tory." 

HIS  CONTRIBUTION  TO   HISTORY. 

Of  his  other  books  Mr.  Fisher  writes  as  follows  : 

"  In  '  Natural  Religion '  we  have  the  philosophy 
of  Goethe  subordinated  to  the  strong  practical  in- 
terests of  the  English  historian. 

"  The  .'  Expansion  of  England  '  has  become  a 
household  book  and  a  household  phrase.  It  said 
nothing  which  historians  had  not  known  before. 
But  I  question  whether  any  historical  work  has 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the  general 
political  thinking  of  a  nation. 

"  Seeley  wrote  nothing  which  was  not  bold,  and 
little  which  was  not  original.  The  *  Growth  of 
British  Policy  "  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  his  sin- 
gular power  of  simplifying  an  extraordinary  com- 
plex period  of  history  and  of  presenting  its  main 
features  in  a  salient  and  even  startling  outline.  He 
delights  in  packing  a  century  into  a  formula,  a 
policy  into  a  paradox,  a  career  into  a  phrase.  What- 
ever weight  may  be  attached  to  these  and  similar 
criticisms,  the  book  will  remain  a  solid  and  original 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has 
taken  us  over  a  familiar  country  by  a  new  route. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  increased  our  knowledge  of 
facts.  That  was  not  his  ambition.  His  services 
rather  consist  in  this,  that  in  an  age  of  innumerable 
fresh  documents  and  monographs  and  periodicals, 
he  has  brought  a  fresli  mind  to  reflect  upon  our  ac- 
(piisitions,  and  so  to  winnow  and  combint>  the  mate- 
rial as  to  present  the  cardinal  lessons  of  history, 
cleared  of  all  trivial  ard  une.sseutial  detail." 


The  chief  elements  of  interest  in  Temple  Bar  for 
August  are  a  sketch  by  Mr.  John  Macdonell  of  the 
late  Lord  Bramwell  and  a  piece  of  ginnl  humored 
advice  to  literary  ladies,  wlumi  tlw  writer  thinks 
have  been  too  hardly  dealt  with  in  literature,  but 
who  might  with  ailvantage  wear  their  letirnin>;  ami 
thtur  ntnv-found  rights  nior»»  lightly.  There  litalstta 
ghastly  account  of  liicetrt*,  the  old  French  crimiiuU 
lunatic  aHyluiu. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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WHITEWASHING  JUDGE  JEFFREYS. 

FRANCIS  WATT  contributes  a  rather  brilliant 
article  regarding  Judge  Jeffreys  to  the  New 
Review.  It  is  about  time  "  Bloody  Jeffreys  "  had 
his  turn  with  a  whitewasher,  Mr.  Francis  Watt 
addresses  himself  to  the  task  with  zeal,  although  he 
wisely  refrains  from  endeavoring  to  convert  Jef- 
freys into  a  first-class  saint.  His  summing  up  is  as 
follows : 

"  In  fact,  he  was,  like  most  of  us,  a  mixed  charac- 
ter. He  had  faults,  but,  let  us  recall  it,  these  were 
balanced  by  some  virtues,  and  much  may  be  pleaded 
in  mitigation  of  the  judgment  history  has  passed 
upon  him." 

Mr.  Watt  thinks  his  industry  and  his  success  in 
an  arduous  profession  prove  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  drunkard  he  has  been  described.  He  had 
bitter  enemies  who  had  able  pens  at  their  disposal, 
and  they  took  great  care  to  hand  him  down  to  pos- 
terity much  blacker  than  he  really  appeared  in  life. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Watt  says : 

"  He  despised,  and  perhaps  neglected,  the  mean- 
ingless technicalities  of  old  English  jurisprudence. 
He  had  the  true  judicial  instinct.  He  grasped  the 
main  features  of  his  case.  With  counsel  laboring 
their  openings,  he  was  devilishly  impatient  of 
irrelevancy  and  waste  of  time,  things  rampant  in 
the  courts  of  his  day. ' ' 

Few  of  us  realize  how  very  young  he  was  when  he 
achieved  the  renown  which  has  "  damned  him  to 
everlasting  fame  :  " 

' '  Scarce  ever  was  rise  so  rapid  as  his.  He  was 
Common  Sergeant  of  the  City  of  London  at  twenty- 
three,  and  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  at  thirty- 
seven — an  age  at  which  the  successful  lawyer  of  to- 
day begins  but  to  think  of  taking  silk.  He  died  ere 
he  was  forty-one." 

All  this  points  to  the  x^ossession  of  remarkable 
ability : 

"  His  talent  from  the  first  was  so  evident  that 
attorneys  competed  for  his  services.  As  a  cro.ss- 
examiner  he  was  unsurpassed  (so  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
told  us  long  ago) ;  and  his  style  of  oratory,  however 
wanting  in  elegance,  whs  admirably  suited  to  the 
taste  of  his  day.  As  Chancellor  he  introduced  vari- 
ous much-needed  reforms  to  his  court.  His  decrees 
as  Chancellor  were  never  overruled.  Before  all,  Ik; 
had  a  real  touch  with  life,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  especially  in  its  baser  aspects.  He 
was  one  of  those  judg(;s  who  take  strong  views,  and 
express  them  strongly." 

Mr.  Watt  does  not  even  shrink  from  saying  a 
word  in  defen.se  of  the  fairious  "  Bloody  Assize  "  in 
the  auturiin  of  108r>.  His  defense  chiefly  amounts  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  others  in  it  who  must  share 
his  infamy,  and  froiri  the  X'olitical  jioint  of  view 
that  the  terrorism  which  he  exercised  was  not  with- 
out its  reward.     He  says: 

"  The  chief  counsel  for  the  crown  was  Henry 
Pollexfen,  the  most  famous  Whig  lawyer  of  his  day, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  ('oniirion   Pleas  after  the  Revo- 


lution, and  the  judges  who  '  rode  the  eyre '  with 
Jeffreys  concurred  in  all  his  measures.  Yet  the 
blame  has  been  reserved  for  him  alone.  The  gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  act  with  unsparing 
rigor,  and  its  policy  had  .some  success." 


SOME  GERMAN  MOTTOES. 

THERE  are  two  articles  on  German  Proverbs  in 
the  German  reviews  for  July.     In  the  Preus- 
sische   Jahrbucher,    "  Xanthippus "    endeavors    to 
trace  the  origin  of  some  "  Good  Old  German  Mot- 
toes," but  most  of  them  being  in  rhyme,  they  are 
not  good  to  translate. 
According  to  Zincgref,  the  old  saying  : 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

was  once  inscribed  on  a  wall  to  cause  annoyance 
to  the  good  Emperor  Maximilian,  but  the  Emperor 
wrote  below  it  : 

I  am  a  man  like  every  other  man,  but  God  has  given 
me  more  honor. 

There  are  several  other  sayings  dealing  with  no 
bility  and  virtue  : 

Without  virtue  no  nobility. 
Character  makes  nobility,  not  blood. 

As  old  age  comes  from  youth, 
Nobility  comes  from  virtue. 

Piety,  honesty,  puritj'',  generosity,  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  noble. 

Luther  says  : 

To  be  alone  is  to  keep  the  heart  pure. 

As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  say- 
ing to  the  same  effect,  which  Luther  may  have  had 
in  mind.  Yet  Luther  would  not  have  had  Chris- 
tians prefer  solitude,  but  the  people  thought  other- 
wise, for  another  proverb  says  : 

Keep  thyself  pure,  and  think  not  highly  of  thyself  ; 
prefer  to  be  alone  with  God  and  thyself,  and  so  live  in 
X)eace  and  quiet. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  motto  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Burgau  : 

To  be  always  gay  is  dangerous, 
To  be  always  .sad  is  hard, 
To  bo  always  hai)X)y  is  deceptive, 
It  takes  all  to  satisfy. 

Other  proverbs  refer  to  old  age  : 

Consider  while  yoxmg  the  life  of  the  old  man,  so  that 
when  you  grow  old,  you  need  not  have  to  b(*g. 

Lessing  sums  up  worldly  ha])piness  in  old  friends, 
old  wine  and  money.  According  to  another  prov- 
erb, the  old  man  should  bo  honored,  the  young  man 
instru(;ted,  the  wise  num  asked,  and  tlie  fool  tol(M - 
ated. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REyiElVS. 


THE  FRENCH  JOURNALIST  ON  HIS  TRIAL. 

MCRUPPrS  series  of  articles  on  the  Seine 
•  Assize  Court  is  continued  in  the  second 
July  number  of  the  Reviie  des  Deu.v  Mondes  with  a 
paper  on  Press  or  Journalistic  Trials. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  in 
France  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  whether 
offending  press  men  should  be  tried  before  a  jury, 
and  many  a  scathing  satire  has  been  written  on  the 
assured  ludicrous  incompetence  of  the  twelve  good 
men  and  true  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  such  delicate 
and  important  creatures  as  journalists.  The  first 
Constituent  Assembly  had  no  such  misgivings. 
After  the  long  silence  of  the  Empire  the  Liberal 
party  in  France  forced  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba  to  accept  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
of  a  journalist  to  be  tried  before  a  jury.  Since  then 
the  Paris  press  has  been  alternately  petted  and  sat 
upon.  The  French  journalist  now  writes  with  noth- 
ing but  the  fear  of  the  law  of  1881,  which  re-estab- 
lished jury  trials  in  press  cases,  before  his  eyes,  and 
this  law  was  not  substantially  affected  by  the  bill 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  of  the  Anarchists 
Vaillant  and  Caserio.  At  the  same  time  that  bill 
was  the  outward  sign  of  a  growing  feeling  in  favor 
of  curbing  in  some  degree  the  license  of  the  press. 
M.  Cruppi  is  not  himself  in  favor  of  severe  meas- 
ures, and  he  asks  whether  it  is  true  that  the  jury 
system  by  its  leniency  is  the  chief  cause  of  journal- 
istic license  in  France. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  see  the  machine 
at  work.  Let  us  take  a  case.  The  complainant  is  a 
well  known  deputy  or  a  high  official.  The  news- 
paper which  is  prosecuted  is  directed  by  an  illustri- 
ous pampVdeteer,  and  the  libels  comi)lained  of  are 
really  atrocious.  The  case  is  one  in  which  the 
Assize  Court  is  competent,  and  the  publisher  of  the 
libel  can  relieve  himself  of  all  responsibility  if  he 
can  convince  the  jury  of  the  truth  of  his  allega- 
tions. But  the  person  libeled  does  not  by  any 
means  always  prosecute.  It  is  the  man  with  a 
shady  reputation  who  stands  to  win  most  by  prose- 
cuting. The  political  circumstances  of  the  nioment, 
a  blunder  on  the  jiart  of  his  opponent's  advisers,  the 
<lifficulty  of  legally  proving  the  statements  made  in 
the  libel — all  these  circumstances  give  him  a  fair 
<-onimercial  chance  of  a  verdict  whicli  would  white- 
wash him  most  usefully,  while  if  he  loses  the  case 
he  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  worse  off  than  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  honorable  and  innocent  man 
will  be  distressed  by  the  contradictory  advice  of  his 
friends.  If  he  does  not  prosecute  he  is  regarded  by 
many  as  guilty.  If  he  d(H-ides  to  ])r()se(ute,  it  is  but 
the  Ixjginning  of  his  troubles.  The  delays,  neces- 
Hary  and  unnecessary,  of  the  Assize  Court  give  to 
th<!  djifendant's  newspaper  a  valuaMo  ()i)portMnity 
of  iiiflucncing  the  jjublic;  from  which  the  jurors  are 
drawn,  and  th(^  jurors  themselves  as  soon  us  their 
naiiKw  ar(5  known.  M.  Cruppi  gives  rnally  an 
alarming  pict  iiro  of  the  e,\t((!jt  to  which  Purls  jury- 
men are   "  got   at "   in   various   ways.      Th«^    trial 


comes  on.  In  place  of  the  polished  and  wicked 
Parisian  whom  the  jury  exi)ected  to  see  brought 
before  them  as  the  author  of  the  libels  they  find  a 
harmless-looking  creature,  rural  in  appearance,  and 
so  like  themselves  that  they  sympathize  instinctively 
with  him.  This  is  the  (re rant,  the  manager  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper,  a  man  of  straw  generally,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  be  prosecuted.  M.  Cruppi  adds 
some  interesting  statistics  which  go  to  show  that  of 
recent  years  the  proportion  of  acquittals  to  prosecu- 
tions in  press  cases  has  diminished,  juries  appearing 
to  be  more  hard  upon  press  offenses  than  upon 
other  kinds  of  crimes. 


THE  AIM  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

BY  a  process  of  eliminating  what  he  terms  the 
minor  ends  of  education.  Dr.  C.  H.  Henderson, 
writing  in  Appleton's  Popidar  Science  Monthly, 
brings  into  view  an  educational  ideal  which  de- 
serves, perhaps,  more  attention  than  it  commonly 
receives. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  the  sooner  see  our  mark  by 
first  clearing  the  ground  a  little,  and  disclaiming 
some  of  the  ends  proposed  for  education.  My  own 
list  of  unadmitted  ends  is  somewhat  long.  I  do  not, 
for  example,  set  as  the  object  for  education  a  good 
citizen,  a  successful  breadwinner,  a  wise  father,  an 
expert  mechanic,  an  adroit  versifier,  a  keen  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  skillful  physician,  a  learned 
professor,  a  x^rosperous  tradesman.  Some  of  these 
ends  may  be  good  enough  in  themselves.  I  do  not 
discuss  the  question.  But  they  are  not  the  proper 
end  of  education.  And  they  are  not,  because  they 
are  secondary,  minor,  special  ends.  They  are  not 
the  major  ends  in  life,  though  they  are  often  mis- 
taken for  such.  We  are  pretty  far  from  the  mark 
when  we  mistake  for  education  any  training  which 
has  a  partial  and  special  end  in  view.  To  erect  any 
one  of  these  ends  into  tJie  end,  and  declare  it  to  l>e 
the  goal  of  education,  i?"  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  and 
deliberately  to  turn  one's  face  away  from  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  Intellect. 

THE   SUPREME    END. 

"  The  end  in  educatiim  should  be  the  major  end. 
It  should  be  the  very  biggest  thing  in  life,  the  most 
general  and  far-reaching  good  the  mind  can  forum- 
late.  We  cheat  ourselves,  we  cheat  the  chililrfu.  if 
we  express  the  t^id  in  terms  any  hvss  catliolic  thiui 
this.  It  may  include  good  citizenship,  wise  parent- 
hood, successful  bread  winning,  literary  or  technical 
skill,  but  it  is  not  any  one  of  these  things.  The 
greatest  thing  in  life  in  life— life  in  its  fiillnt»s»a  and 
totality.  It  is  this  that  tMlucation  slujuld  ^el  its  fac^ 
tt)waril.  Its  tMid  should  l>t»  wln)leiu»ss,  nitegnty.  ami 
nothing  h^ss  than  this.  It  is  false  to  its  inis>sum  if  it 
turn  asi(h»  intt)  any  t»r  th»»  bypaths  t»f  convcnteiut^, 
of  industry,  •»!•  i<v.>n  ..f  a..  .>iuphshmenl  ami  ermU- 
tion." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED, 


HARPER'S. 

THE  September  Harper^s  assumes  that  the  bicycle 
has  not  absolutely  driven  away  its  equine  rival, 
and  prints  a  very  pleasant  article  by  H.  C.  Me r win  on 
"The  Art  of  Driving."  Mr.  Merwin  tells  us  that  the 
proper  way  to  drive  a  horse,  according  to  English 
lights,  is  to  hold  the  reins  in  the  left  hand  only,  the  whip 
being  kept  in  the  right  hand.  The  guiding  is  done  by  a 
turn  of  the  wrist,  and  when  the  driver  wishes  to  slacken 
speed  or  to  pull  up,  the  right  hand,  still  holding  the 
whip,  should  grasp  the  reins  back  of  the  left  hand  ;  the 
left  hand  can  then  be  shifted  forward  so  as  to  shorten 
the  reins.  But  in  America,  where  curb  bits  are  not  so 
much  the  rule,  Mr.  Merwin  recommends  that  as  a  rule 
the  driver  should  employ  both  hands,  holding  the  reins 
as  follows  :  "  Coming  from  the  bit,  they  pass  between 
the  little  finger  and  the  third  finger,  across  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  over  the  thumb,  and  then,  if  a  particu- 
larly firm  hold  is  wanted,  the  rein,  after  passing  over 
the  thumb,  may  be  grasped  again  by  the  fingers.  When 
you  want  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the  reins,  it 
is  done  by  seizing  the  rein  back  of  the  left  hand  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  the 
left  hand  is  then  free  to  move  up  or  down  the  rein,  as 
may  be  desired."  Mr.  Merwin's  article  is  really  a  very 
excellent  one  on  a  subject  which  it  is  difiQcult  to  get  in 
telligent  instruction  in.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that 
people  who  really  know  how  to  ride  and  drive  have  not 
the  habits  which  enable  them  to  tell  others.  Everybody 
who  has  a  horse  or  who  drives  one  occasionally  ought  to 
read  this  essay. 

AMONG   THE   CLIFF   DWELLERS. 

T.  M.  Prudden  tells  about  "A  Summer  Among  Cliff 
Dwellings,"  and  the  magazine  gives  pictures  of  the  pre- 
historic homes  and  their  implements  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Arizona  and 
the  northwestern  comer  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Prudden 
thinks  that  "it  is  one  of  our  numerous  national  dis- 
^aces  that  the  United  States  government  does  not 
realize  the  importance  of  the  immediate  occupancy  of 
this  wonderful  field  of  archaeological  research,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  portable  relics  are  not  irretrievably  dis- 
persf'd.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  occupied  by 
the  Mesa  Verde  i.s  of  little  use  to  the  Indians  or  to  any 
one  else,  and  should  be  converted  into  a  national  park, 
with  strict  surveillance  by  competent  persons  of  these 
priceless  ruins,  and  careful  preservation  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  niasonry  which  are  still  intact."  Mr.  Prud- 
den tells  us  that  the  cliff  dw(!ller  was  a  dark  skinned 
man  with  long,  coarse  hair  ;  that  h(;  was  of  medium 
stature  and  the  back  of  his  skull  was  flattened  by  b(?ing 
tied  against  a  board  in  infancy.  He  was  first  a  farmer, 
considerable  of  a  hunt(;r,  and  was  skilled  in  masonry. 

<^'harles  Dudley  Warner's  "  Editor's  Study  "  is  taken 
UX'  entirf;ly  with  amateur  astronomu-al  thoughts  insy)ired 
by  Percival  LowfjH's  book  on  th(i  plan(!t  Mars.  Mr. 
Warner  is  able  to  draw  some  profitable  conclusions  con- 
<^*^ming  the  management  of  our  own  littk^  world  from 
the  achievemfTits  of  the  not  impoMsibh;  inhabitants  of 
Mars. 

'Hie   narjKTs  jinnonnfc    in    flu;   next   number  of   tlxi 


magazine  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel  by  George 
Du  Maurier,  to  be  called  "  The  Martian." 


THE  CENTURY. 

F'^ROM  the  September  Century  we  have  selected 
Richard  Burton's  sketch  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Isaac  B.  Potter's  article  on  the  "  Bicycle  Out- 
look "  to  review  among  the  "Leading  Articles."  In  an 
"  Open  Letter,"  Carrie  Niles  Whitcomb  outlines  a  work- 
ing "Training  School  for  Domestic  Servants."  Her 
idea  is  that  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught  every  phase 
of  housework  from  cleaning  the  kitchen  floor  up. 

A   PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME. 

"  An  ordinary  dwelling  house  might  be  utilized  for  the 
school.  The  basement,  which  should  be  well  lighted, 
could  be  fitted  up  as  a  laundry,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing a  large  number  of  women,  to  be  classified  as  they 
advance  in  skill  in  the  department.  There  must  be  a 
head  laundress  to  look  after  those  under  her,  and  in- 
spectors to  decide  when  a  woman  is  capable  of  promo- 
tion. In  a  city  of  5,000  inhabitants,  such  a  laundry 
might  easily  be  made  self  supporting. 

' '  The  first  floor  of  the  training  school  could  be  devoted 
to  the  cooking  department.  It  should  have  several 
kitchens  where  the  women  in  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement could  work  under  an  expert  leader.  The 
different  departments  in  cookery  could  be  made  self- 
supporting  by  having  lunch  counters  where  men  could 
go  in  with  their  dinner  pails  and  have  served  to  them 
from  the  kitchens  of  the  less  skilled  pupils  hot  soup, 
tea,  coffee,  and  other  plain  food,  while  a  restaurant  of 
a  better  class  might  be  sustained  from  the  work  of  those 
who  were  more  thoroughly  trained.  Another  source  of 
income  might  be  secured  by  filling  orders  for  special 
dishes  or  for  whole  meals.  Setting  a  table,  waiting, 
washing  fine  china  and  glass,  and  polishing  silver, could  be 
taught  in  connection  with  tiie  restaurant. 

"  The  upper  floor  should  consist  of  a  parlor  and  various 
apartments,  where  servants  could  be  trained  in  clean- 
ing, dusting,  window  washing,  care  of  lamps,  and  all 
kinds  of  second  work.  Prom  this  department  servants 
could  be  sent  out  by  the  hour  or  day  to  sweep,  dust,  or 
act  as  housemaids." 

The  school  should  give  certificates  of  integrity  and 
skill  ;  small  wages  might  be  allowed  after  the  first  month 
or  so  with  even  raw  hands.  The  writer  does  not  con- 
sider the  scheme  at  all  more  visionary  than  the  ideas  of 
training  nurses,  which  have  been  carried  out  so  success- 
fully. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  TREE. 

The  diary  of  E.  J.  (:Have,  the  young  explorer  who  died 
after  bravely  seeking  out  the  "Livingstone  tree,"  in 
the  Dark  Continent,  describes  the  last  resting  place  of 
the  first  great  African  discoverer: 

"Livingstone's  gi'ave  is  in  a  quiet  nook,  such  as  he 
hiTns(!lf  d(!sir(id,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  bordering  on 
a  grass  plain  where  the  roan  buck  and  eland  wander  in 
safety.  When  I  visited  the  place  turtle  doves  were 
cooing  in  the  tree  tops,  and  a  litter  of  young  hyenas  had 
])<)()n  x>lHying  ncjar  by  ;  in  the  low  ground  outside  the 
hole  hiuding  to  th(»  cav(i  W((re  their  rcMMiiit  tracks  ; 
they  had  scaTnjxmMl  into  safety  at  our  api)roacli." 
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SCRIBNER'S. 

A  WRITER  in  "  The  Field  of  Art  "  in  the  September 
ScrUmer'^s  tests  the  evolution  of  artistic  judgment 
in  our  race  by  a  glance  at  the  furniture  and  buildings 
around  us,  and  is  able  to  present  gratifying  conclusions. 
He  rejoices  in  the  salutary  decrease  in  bric-a-brac.  He 
finds  office  and  club  house  furniture  less  ornate  and  stiff 
and  more  inviting  and  soothing.  "  The  ferries  and  street 
cars  are  now  built  more  sensibly  of  light  woods,  man- 
aged with  great  simplicity,  yet  with  eminently  satisfac- 
tory effect.  Indeed  there  are  many  pretentious  works 
of  art — or,  at  art  —that  have  less  grace  and  taste  than 
the  Broadway  cable-cars  with  their  plain  light  woods, 
their  undecorated  interiors,  their  simple  lettering  and 
their  severe  outlines  conformed  primarily  to  directness 
and  utility."  Our  sleeping  cars,  unfortunately,  have 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  stratum  of  knick-knack- 
ery and  gloom,  nor  can  this  philosopher  find  much  com- 
fort in  the  large  hotels  of  the  great  cities,  with  their 
gaudy  frippery  and  oppressive  elegance. 

Frank  French,  the  artist  and  engraver,  writes  on 
"  Country  Roads, "  not  with  views  of  inculcating  theo- 
ries on  macadam,  Belgian  blocks  and  various  composi- 
tions, but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  aver- 
age citizen.  He  believes  in  the  European  laws  against 
the  destruction  of  trees  along  the  roads,  though  bushes 
and  shrubs  he  says  should  be  so  thinned  out  that  the  en- 
tire roadway  from  fence  to  fence  would  be  discernible 
between  gi*oups,  preserving  its  breadth  and  airiness.  He 
laments  the  removal  of  dooryard  fences,  which  has 
proved  a  detriment  to  the  beauty  of  New  England  roads 
and  homes.  Mr.  French  beautifies  his  essay  with  charm- 
ing wood  engravings  of  country  road  scenes. 

Frederic  Irland  gives  an  appreciative  account  of  a 
sporting  trip  into  a  New  Brunswick  wilderness,  one  of 
the  few  "primeval  "regions  left  to  ambitious  hunters 
and  fishermen.  He  assures  us  that  the  resources  of  the 
remote  waters  of  old  Acadia  are  unimpaired  from  the 
point  of  view  of  him  who  seeks  trout  and  salmon.  But 
even  here  the  salmon  fishing  is  threatened  by  the  salt 
water  nets,  for  the  salmon  must  perform  their  annual 
migration  to  tide  water,  and  the  supply  may  be  anni- 
hilated without  recourse  to  these  beautiful  waters. 


THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

IN  the  September  Atlantic  Professor  W.  P.  Trent 
writes  on  "  Teaching  the  Spirit  of  Literature,"  and 
pleads  for  the  imaginations  and  emotions  of  children  in 
the  bookish  curriculum.     He  says  : 

''  If  I  may  judge  from  my  experience  with  college  work, 
covering  several  years,  and  from  my  briefer  experience 
with  school  work,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
sympathetic  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should 
be  the  main  method  of  presenting  literature,  especially 
poetry,  to  young  minds.  1  have  never  got  good  results 
from  the  history  of  literature  or  from  criticism  except 
in  the  case  of  matured  students,  and  I  never  expect  to. 
I  have  examined  hundreds  of  papers  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  facts  or  ideas  connt^cted  with  literature 
ax)peal  most  to  the  young,  and  I  have  found  that  in 
eight  out  of  ten  cases  it  is  thn  trivial  or  tlio  bizarre." 

Profi^sHor  J.  B.  McMaster  writes  on  "The  KUu-tion  of 
the  l^residont,"  and  traces  brirtly  t\us  history  of  tht^  cau- 
cus and  convtmtion  iiiethods  of  nominating  pn^sidential 
candidtttes.  Ho  ex[)lainH  tliat  the  Novttnd)er  "  eUnttioii 
Ih  not  the  election  of  thn  i*nisidont,  but  only  the  ehu'tioii 
of  the  electoral  college  which  is  to  chooHo  tlio  President. 


The  members  of  this  body  are,  however,  so  closely 
pledged  a  particular  candidate  that  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  read  the  newspcipers  on  the  morrow  really  be- 
lieve that  a  President  has  been  elected,  though  nothing 
has  been  done  which  could  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
House  and  Senate  when  they  meet  in  joint  session  to 
witness  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes.  Not  till 
the  electoral  colleges  have  voted,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  acted,  is  a  President  elected  ;  yet  the  proceed- 
ings of  none  of  these  bodies  ever  receive  ten  lines  of 
notice  in  any  newspaper  in  the  country.  Their  useful- 
ness is  gone.  There  is  now  no  reason  for  their  existence, 
and  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  exist  much  longer 
does  not  seem  likely.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
election  as  well  as  the  nomination  of  a  President  may 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  people." 


McCLURE'S   MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  McClure^s  contains  an  article  on  the 
discoverer  of  anaesthesia.  Dr.  VV.  G.  T.  Morton, 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  W.  Morton.  The  great  benefactor 
to  suffering  humanity  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
relieving  pain  by  the  application  of  sulphuric  ether  from 
his  earliest  manhood  ;  he  persisted  in  his  experiments 
in  the  face  of  all  denunications  and  cries  of  humbuggery, 
and  was,  indeed,  only  twenty-seven  when  the  first  suc- 
cessful operation  on  a  human  being  under  the  influence 
of  ether  made  the  inventor  of  the  method  world  famous. 
But  even  after  the  plain  and  final  demonstration,  Dr. 
Morton  still  had  to  suffer  the  most  extraordinary  attacks. 
"Abuse  and  ridicule,"  says  his  wife,  "were  showered 
upon  him  by  the  public  press,  from  the  pulpit,  and  also- 
by  prominent  medical  journals,  for  presuming  or  daring 
to  claim  that  he  could  prevent  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations.  In  those  days  I  feared  to  look  into  a  news- 
paper, for  what  wife  does  not  feel  more  keenly  unjust 
aspersions  on  her  husband  than  he  for  himself  ?  " 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  describes  life  "  Among  the 
Gloucester  Fishermen."  The  novelist  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
rock  bound  Gloucester  harbor,  and  her  most  everyday 
and  intimate  associations  have  been  with  the  folk  who 
form  the  charaters  in  "  Jack  the  Fisherman  "  and  other 
of  her  works.  Will  H.  Low.  in  his  series  of  essays  under 
the  head  "  A  Century  of  Painting,"  tells  this  month  of 
Bastien  Lepage,  Meissonier,  and  the  three  great  por- 
traitists, Cabanel,  Bonnat,  and  Carolus  Duran,  the  last 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Low's  own  mtister. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  the  September  Lii>pincott's  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton 
writes  on  the  "  Advantages  of  lutoruatioual  Exhibi- 
tions "  and  attempts  to  show  the  gain  accruing  from 
these  efforts  by  comptiring  the  state  of  our  commerce  m 
the  countries  where  exp<.)sition8  are  held,  before  and 
after.  He  says  :  "  Otticial  statist iis  prove  that  our  busi- 
ness grows,  after  an  international  exhibit iim,  not  only 
with  the  country  where  it  is  held,  but  also  ahaoeit  ui 
variably  with  all  the  visiting  nations."  lu  cousequeuco 
of  this  law,  wliich  Mr.  Stanton's  figures  seem  to  uutheu- 
ticatt\  hti  I'oni'ludeH  : 

"  I.  Political  ivasons  and  trade  advantage*  invito  our 
participation  m  these  international  t*.\hil>itionH.  'J.  Th»» 
political  considt^ratiiMis  art>  es|HHinlly  itn)>t^rutive  when 
tlu^  «^xhil»iti^»n  is  lu»ld  in  lv»^publio»iu  FVance.  Ji.  l*na«i»t 
action  anil  a  gt>niU"ous  appropriutiou  dhouUl  Ih«  ex|HH'U^I 
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of  Congress,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  time  and 
money  to  prepare  a  worthy  American  section.  In  this 
instance  France  has  sent  out  her  invitation  far  earlier 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  international  fairs. 
The  time  requisite  is,  therefore,  attainable.  Congress 
has  simply  to  act  without  further  delay.  The  size  of 
the  appropriation  is  the  only  uncertain  point,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  demand  of  Congress 
an  adequate  sum.  If  these  two  desiderata  are  obtained, 
the  United  States  will,  for  the  first  time,  take  her 
proper  rank  in  these  gatherings  of  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

Col.  John  A.  Cockerill  gives  some  rather  naive  direc- 
tions telling  "  How  to  Conduct  a  Local  Newspaper." 
He  thinks  that  the  local  editor  must  find  out  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  career  that  his  journal  cannot  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  great  city  papers  in  giving  the  world's  news. 

"A  farmer  may  or  may  not  care  to  know  that  the 
Driebund  in  Europe  is  overslaughed  by  the  French 
and  Russian  alliance,  but  he  is  sure  to  want  to  know 
whether  the  break  in  the  dam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
township  is  going  to  be  repaired  during  the  present  season 
or  not.  This  demand  for  home  news  is  constant,  and  the 
supply  is  constant.  Something  is  always  ha,ppening,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  in  small  towns  as  well 
as  in  large  ones,  and  the  diligent  editor  who  gathers  up 
all  such  news  and  reports  it  fairly  and  as  truthfully  as 
possible,  will  always  find  readers  and  subscribers." 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  September  Cosmopolitan  there  is  a  note  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  compressed  air  to  street  railways,  which  is 
coming  very  much  to  the  fore  these  days.  He  "  wit- 
nessed the  test  on  the  Harlem  lines  and  was  impressed 
by  the  ease  with  which  a  heavily  laden  car  was  handled. 
Starting  without  jerk  and  stopping  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible space  were  advantages  which  specially  commended 
themselves  to  the  passenger.  The  outfit  is  simple,  con- 
sisting of  steel  tubes  under  the  seats.  These  tubes  are 
charged  with  air  under  two  thousand  pounds  pressure. 
The  air  pressure  operates  a  small  cylinder  engine  under 
either  side  of  the  car.  A  single  charge  from  the  tanks  at 
the  end  of  the  line  will  carry  a  loaded  car  for  sixteen  miles. 
The  mechanism  seems,  to  the  casual  eye,  quite  perfect. 
The  cost  of  operating  is  claimed  as  lower  than  for  either 
cable  or  electric  service,  and  there  is  no  such  expensive 
construction  of  roadway  «,s  in  the  case  of  existing 
methods.  The  factor  of  safety  is  said  to  be  large,  not- 
withstanding the  high  pressure,  and  it  seems  possible 
that  the  same  power  may  eventually  be  api)lied  to  horse- 
less wirriages  under  an  even  greater  pressure  than  that 
in  use  for  street  cars." 

The  French  astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion,  is  as 
usual  rather  spectacular  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Wonder- 
ful New  Eye  of  Science."  "  Never  befort;,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  history  of  humanity  have  we  been  able  to  x)en(;trate 
HO  deeply  into  the  al^ysses  of  immensity.  With  the  uow 
improvements  photograpliy  takcjs  distinctly  the  image 
of  eaxth  Htar,  whatever  its  distance  from  us,  and  fix(is  it 
on  a  dorument  whif^h  may  be  studi(;d  at  leisure;.  Who 
can  tell  bnt  tliat  one  day  in  tlie  i)hotf>grap})i(;  vi(;ws  of 
VenuH  or  Mars,  a  new  metliod  of  aualysiH  may  fjnable 
UH  to  disc^^ver  their  inhabitants.  And  this  powcir  ex- 
tends to  infinite  Hparjo.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  star  of 
the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  the  sevfintecjnth  magnitude!, 
a  Hun  like  ours,  ho  distant  from  us  that  its  light  takes 


thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  years  to  reach  us,  not- 
withstanding that  it  travels  with  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  three  hundred  thousand  kilometers  a  second  ; 
and  this  sun  is  so  far  off  in  space  that  its  light  never 
reaches  us  ;  still  more,  the  natural  eye  of  man  would 
never  have  seen  it,  the  human  mind  would  never  have 
divined  its  existence  without  the  instruments  of  modern 
optics.  And  yet  this  faint  light,  coming  from  so  far, 
suffices  to  impress  a  chemical  plate,  which  retains  its 
image  unalterably." 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Bok,  has  a  word  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  that  periodical  in  answer  to  protests  against  the 
advertising  features.     He  says  : 

"  Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  to  me  from  one  of 
my  readers  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  decries  the  ad- 
vertisements published  in  this  magazine.  It  is  either 
that  my  correspondents  think  we  have  too  many  ad- 
vertisements, or  that  they  are  not  properly  placed. 
Then,  almost  invariably,  comes  the  suggestion  that  this 
magazine  shall  stand  alone  among  its  contemporaries, 
and  publish  a  periodical  which  shall  exclude  all  adver- 
tisements, printing  only  the  literary  portions  and  the 
illustrations.  Such  a  suggestion  sounds  well,  and,  in  a 
sense,  is  attractive.  But  suppose  this  or  any  other 
magazine  were  to  publish  a  number  without  advertise- 
ments, does  any  one  fancy  for  a  moment  that  the  issue 
would  be  more  attractive  because  of  the  omission  ?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  would  not.  The  art  of  advertising 
has  grown  to  such  a  point  of  excellence  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  has  become  almost  a  science.  I  am 
certain  the  magazines  of  to-day  would  lose  a  third  of 
their  attractiveness  if  they  were  issued  barren  of  adver- 
tisements. The  attractiveness  of  the  modern  adver- 
tisement on  its  highest  plane  has  an  unconscious  charm 
to  the  reader,  and  the  advertisements  of  our  magazines 
are  to-day  classed  among  their  most  interesting  quali- 
ties."  

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Munsey^s  opens  with  a  short  article 
"  In  the  White  House,"  by  Alice  Ewing  Lewis. 
She  says  that  Mrs.  Cleveland's  social  resources  and  cour- 
teous manner  are  absolutely  unfailing.  "  The  President 
has  been  seen  to  look  bored,  and  the  cabinet  ladies 
grow  weary,  but  Mrs.  Cleveland  has  reduced  her  social 
methods  to  such  an  art — for  art  it  must  be,  since  it 
would  be  palpably  absurd  to  ask  of  fiesh  and  blood  that 
such  superhuman  endurance  should  be  nature — that  she 
is  apparently  as  fresh  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  or- 
d(;al  as  at  its  beginning,  and  as  glad  to  see  the  last  guest 
as  the  fir.st." 

Jean  Pardee-Clark  writes  enthusiastically  about  girls' 
gymnasiums.  She  thinks  the  imjwrtance  of  physical 
education  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultivating 
beauty  in  the  feminine  figiire  oannot  be  overestimated. 
She  describes  the  evolutions  of  a  typical  class  of  gym- 
nasium girls  and  announces  the  downfall  of  the  "  help- 
less sentimental  heroiiio  of  a  former  day.  The  typical 
socicity  belle  is  no  long(U"  languid,  lily-likc,  and  quickly 
jKiss/'d,  She  is  a  robust,  strong-limbcMl  girl,  who  has  no 
idea  of  fading  even  when  she  finds  h(;rself  surrounded 
by  girls  of  her  own,  who  will  learn  to  jump  bars,  swinrr 
clubs,  and  climb  laddei's,  as  their  mother  did  befoio 
them." 
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THE  NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

SIR  WALTER  BES ANT'S  forecast  of  the  "  Future 
of  the  Auglo-Saxou  Race,"  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter's 
analysis  of  Japan's  industrial  status,  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell's 
account  of  the  Canadian  elections,  and  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy's  survey  of  the  presidential  campaign  on  the 
Democratic  side  are  reviewed  in  another  department. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  writing  on  "  The  Power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Press,"  calls  attenion  to  the  extreme  individualism 
of  the  London  journals  : 

*'  The  power  of  the  press  in  England  might  become 
oven  dangerously  autocratic  but  for  a  lack  of  cohesion. 
If  there  existed  among  newspapers  any  organization 
akin  to  trades  unions  the  British  newspapers  might 
rule  the  roost.  Unfortunately  (perhaps  fortunately), 
every  paper,  whether  daily  or  weekly,  stands  aloof  from 
its  contemporaries,  or  comes  in  contact  with  them  only 
for  the  purposes  of  a  scolding  match.  The  idea  in  ev^vy 
British  newspaper  office,  small  or  large,  is  that  the  sheet 
it  turns  out  is,  if  not  literally  the  only  one  printed  that 
morning,  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice.  This  curious 
delusion  is  carried  to  such  lengths  that,  for  fear  of  break- 
ing the  spell,  no  well-regulated  morning  paper  will  men- 
tion another  by  name.  If  temptation  to  show  how  fool- 
ish or  unreliable  a  neighbor  has  been  prove  irresistible* 
it  is  loftily  alluded  to  as  'a  contemporary.'  " 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Julian  recalls  the  story  of  "  Some 
Ante-Bellum  Politics " — in  particular,  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  in  which  Mr.  Julian  him- 
self played  a  prominent  part. 

"  Can  the  Criminal  be  Reclaimed  ? "  is  the  subject  of 
an  important  paper  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams.  The  view 
taken  by  this  writer  is  that  "  the  criminal  differs  from 
his  fellows  not  so  much  in  inherent  depraved  tendencies 
as  in  defective  powers  of  resistance."  To  what  extent 
are  these  powers  of  resistance  capable  of  development  ? 
Dr.  Williams  asserts  that  ethical  development  is  always 
possible,  and  he  takes  issue  witn  those  criminologists 
who  find  in  heredity  a  bar  to  such  development.  To 
him  it  seems  far  wiser  "  to  regard  each  individual  vi- 
cious little  John  Doe  as  the  victim  of  undevelopment,  and 
hence  to  strive  to  educate  him  to  a  better  point  of  view, 
than  to  label  him  '  hereditary  criminal '  and  leave  him 
to  the  hard  fate  fortune  has  originally  dealt  him." 

Mr.  George  H.  Lepper  announces  what  he  terms  a 
theory  of  "  natural  bimetallism  "  which,  as  he  unfolds 
it,  develops  into  a  theory  of  artificial  gold  monometal- 
lism.    His  principles,  as  he  himself  states  them,  are  : 

"1.  That  one  standard  only  is  conceivable  in  thought, 
or  possible  in  practice. 

*'  2.  That  the  market  value  must  control  in  the  coin- 
age of  the  companion  metal. 

"3.  That  all  obligations  of  the  government,  present 
and  future,  reading  in  dollars,  sliall  be  paid  or  redeemed, 
at  the  oi)tion  of  the  government,  either  in  standard  gold 
coin,  or  in  ho  much  silver  as  shall  on  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion be  e(iuivalent  thereto  at  thti  general  market  rate." 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  makes  some  caustic  rt^nuirks  on 
"  Novels  Without  a  Purpose,"  which  in  his  opinion  be- 
long only  to  the  infancy  of  humanity.  From  first  to 
hist,  says  Mr.  Alhai,  the  nineteenth  century  has  de- 
manded anl  has  b«ieu  supplicid  with  mor«(  mu\  more 
*'  i)uri)osiv»!  "  fietioii.  As  botii  <h)iuand  and  supply  r.on- 
tinue  to  increase,  \ni  infers  that  tlm  literaturt)  of  tht^ 
twentieth  century  will  in  f  m  n  l>o  imn^asin^ly  "  pur- 
posive." 

"  And  In  b(»h»g  ho,  it  will  iilso  \n-  rnjlif.  it  will  t\)Uovv 
H  law  of  all  literary  di^viloptnnut  tnun  the  bt^ginitin^  of 


all  things.  A  broad  survey  of  the  progress  of  literature 
from  its  outset  will  show  us  that  purpose  has  ever 
played  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  literary  work  with 
each  age  in  each  nation." 

*'  A  Newport  Symposium  "  is  a  clever  skit  on  Ameri- 
can social  life  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Its  points  can- 
not be  brought  out  by  quotation  ;  it  must  be  read  in  its 
entirety. 

THE   ARENA. 

7"*  HE  articles  selected  from  the  August  Arena  for 
quotation  elsewhere  are  G.  S.  Crawford's  '^  Club 
Life  versus  Home  Life  "  and  Annie  L.  Muzzey's  account 
of  Hull  House  and  its  aims. 

The  Arena  has  two  articles  on  the  money  question, 
both  taking  the  free-silver  position.  The  first  is  styled 
"A  Reply  to  'A  Financial  Seer,'"  by  C.  S.  Thomas. 
"  A  Financial  Seer's  Views"  are  given  in  a  fine-print 
foot-note  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  advocates  of  a  single  gold  standard.  Mr. 
Thomas  replies  to  this  "  Seer  "  in  a  twelve-page  article, 
stating  the  familiar  free-silver  arguments.  There  is  also 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Morning  of  a  New  Day,"  bj 
Mr.  George  Canning  Hill,  who  regards  the  campaign  for 
silver  as  the  dawn  of  liberty. 

Mr.  J.  Kellogg  suggests  in  an  article  on  the  convict 
question  that  the  state  should  make  compensation  to 
the  innocent  families  of  convicts  while  sentence  for 
crime  is  being  served  by  the  head  of  the  household,  and 
in  case  the  condemned  man  has  no  family  a  small  sum 
should  be  invested  for  his  benefit,  so  that  when  his 
term  shall  have  expired  he  may  have  capital  for  a  new 
start. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Associated  Effort  and  Human 
Progress,"  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
co-operation  in  business.  He  cites  the  success  of  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  a  federation  of 
all  the  retail  societies  of  Scotland,  278  in  number,  with  a 
membership  of  over  150,000  persons. 

Annie  E.  Cheney  explains  some  of  the  fine  distinctions 
between  the  three  yanas  — Nindenyana,  Hinayana,  and 
Mahayana— or  methods  of  instruction  in  Japanese  Budd- 
hism, with  especial  reference  to  Mahayana. 


THE   FORUM. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Gleed's 
article  on  "The  West  and  the  East,"  frv)iu  Jules 
Simon's  account  of  his  college  life,  and  from  the  article 
by  the  editor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle  on  "  The  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Canadian  Elections." 

Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  treats  the 
silver  movement  in  the  W^est  as  a  development  o(  the 
"bronco"  disi)ositiou.  He  siiys  that  the  "  fiuauioal 
bronco  "  must  be  approached  on  the  blind  side.  Th«» 
trouble  heretofore  htis  been  that  the  bronco  was  "  scartnl" 
by  too  many  statistics.  The  Eiist  has  waHted  muvh 
anti-silver  littu'ature  on  tlie  West  because  it  diil  not 
know  the  audit^nce.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  devott»8  a  large 
part  of  his  article  to  a  refutation  of  some  of  Mr.  Hnr- 
vt^y'a  argunu^nts. 

Prof.  Wni.  MacDonulil  dcsiribes  *•  Th««  Next  .\mor- 
ican  University."  lit*  hiuuMits  tht*  ovMujuirativc  |h  verty 
of  our  nu>d«M-n  uniNersity  spirit.  "The  pr\Kli^iouii 
gains  in  knovvhulgtH  and  in  inten.so  love  of  uetiui.Hif  <tt 
have  net  been  aecttnipanied  by  tniual  K^inH  iu  hchi 
of  Mpirit.  I'nivorHity  nu>n  ti>-»lay  liv»'  in  the  mulMt  k4 
tlorce    and    reU»ntU'MH  i-oukpt'tituui.     They   wwrk   uiul«r 
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ceaseless  pressure.  Their  primary  aim  in  life  is  to  bo 
learned,  to  accumulate  a  vast  store  of  facts,  to  know 
all  that  there  is  to  be  known  of  some  one  matter.  It  is  a 
very  noble  aim,  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  encour- 
agement ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  In  none  of 
our  great  universities  is  the  prevailing  tone  spontaneous, 
hearty,  free.  Scarce  any  young  scholar  whose  reputa- 
tion is  in  the  making  dare  in  these  days  '  let  himself 
go.'  The  same  scientific  spirit,  with  its  ardor  for  '■  re- 
search,' which  not  many  years  since  pointed  the  way 
to  truth  for  all  who  would  look  upon  it,  has  come  to 
exercise  over  the  intellectual  life  a  sort  of  terrorism 
which  has  been  not  unfitly  likened  to  that  which  in 
former  days  was  exercised  by  religious  '  orthodoxy  ; ' 
and  under  this  tyranny  of  *  science  '  the  life  of  scholar- 
ship has  very  largely  lost  the  quality  of  charm.  It  is 
not  the  men  of  the  universities  who  in  our  time  nourish 
the  life  of  the  spirit." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  pays  his  respects  to  the  whole 
school  of  economic  altruists  represented  by  Mr.  Kidd. 
The  chief  point  in  Mr.  Mallock's  contention  is,  "  that  by 
endeavoring  to  erect  distress  and  weakness,  as  such, 
into  a  claim  on  the  systematic  help  of  the  state  or  any 
other  organization,  these  reformers  are  going  ever 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  true  and  difificult 
solution  of  that  most  complicated  of  all  problems— how 
to  help  human  distress  and  weakness,  without  increas- 
ing it  where  it  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  developing 
it  where  it  does  not." 

Mr.  Edward  Gary,  writing  on  '■'■  The  Matrimonial 
Market,"  shows  that  in  these  later  days  it  is  far  easier 
for  the  American  woman  to  earn  her  livelihood  without 
marriage,  if  she  prefers  that  mode  of  existence.  Not 
only  do  the  old  employments  afford  generally  a  better 
living,  but  many  entirely  new  employments  have  de- 
veloped within  the  past  two  decades. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  three  political  articles  in  this  number  are  all  on 
the  Republican  side.  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  writes 
on  *' The  Free  Coinage  Epidemic,"  Senator  CuUom  of 
Illinois  discusses  the  *'  Blunders  of  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration," and  General  Horace  Porter  tells  "  What 
the  Rejmblican  Party  Stands  For." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  estimates  the  "  Social  and  Economic 
Influence  of  the  Bicycle,"  and  Mr.  Julius  H.  Ward  con- 
tributes an  appreciative  study  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 


THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

MR.    MORLEY'S    article    on     "Arbitration    with 
America,"  and  Mr.   Wilfrid   Ward's  "Reminis- 
cences pf  Professor  Huxley,"  we  deal  with  elsewhere. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   A  JESUIT. 

Father  Clarke  (S.J.)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
way  in  which  candidates  of  the  Jesuits  an;  first  selected 
and  then  trained.  He  attributeB  the  high  r(;putation 
which  Jesuits  enjoy  both  in  the  church  and  out  chiefly 
U>  t\iTCi',  causes.     He  says  : 

"  Th<;  first  is  the  extr(;me  care  with  which  its  mem- 
bers are  in  tho  first  instance  chosen,  and  tlie  i)roc(;ss  of 
natural  wlection  which  eliminates  all  who  are  not  suited 
for  its  work.  The  second  is  the  l«;ngth  and  thorough- 
ness of  its  training,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
the  pains  that  is  taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  si)ecial  talents 
and  r^ipacities  of  the  individual.  The  third  is  the  spirit 
of  imi»lirit  obedience,  of  blind  obedienc(i,  in  the  sense  in 


which  I  have  exx)lained  it  above,  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  every  one  who  is  to  live  and  die  as  one 
of  its  members." 

Writing  on  the  obedience  which  is  exacted  from  all 
members  of  the  order,  he  says  : 

"  It  is  the  habit,  the  difficult  habit  of  abstaining  from 
any  mental  criticism  of  the  order  given  that  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  obedience  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
When  still  a  secular,  I  once  encountered  an  officer  in 
the  army  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  noviceship, 
and  had  left  because  he  found  the  obedience  required 
too  much  for  him.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  how  it 
was  that  he  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline and  rigorous  obedience  demanded  of  a  soldier 
could  not  endure  the  gentler  rule  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject as  a  religious.  'In  the  army,'  was  his  answer, 
'  you  must  do  what  you  are  told,  but  you  can  relieve 
your  feelings  by  swearing  mentally  at  your  colonel,  but 
you  cannot  do  that  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.'  " 

LI   HUNG  CHANG  AS  A   "WORKABLE  JOINT." 

Mr.  A.  Michie,  formerly  Times  correspondent  in  China, 
contributes  what  may  be  described  as  a  character 
sketch  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  of  whom  he  has  a  high 
opinion.     He  says  : 

"  It  has  been  the  unique  merit  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to 
take  a  common  sense  view  of  things,  to  meet  complaints 
half  way,  to  receive  suggestions  with  courtesy,  and  to 
set  an  example  of  conciliatory  demeanor  toward  for- 
eigners ;  in  a  word,  to  form  in  his  own  person  a  work- 
able joint  between  the  petrified  ideas  of  Chinese  polity 
and  the  requirements  of  modern  Christendom.  He  has 
made  himself  accessible  not  only  to  foreign  representa- 
tives, but  to  foreigners  of  every  grade  who  could  show 
a  plausible  pretext  for  occupying  his  time.  His  tolera- 
tion of  irrelevant  visitors  has  indeed  been  remarkable, 
but  it  was  his  only  means  of  studying  mankind  and  of 
learning  something  about  foreign  countries,  which  fate 
seemed  to  veto  his  ever  visiting.  Though  his  conversa- 
tion was  sometimes  rough,  his  etiquette  was  always 
respectful ;  and  when  there  was  no  serious  business  on 
hand,  he  would  ply  his  visitors  with  Socratic  interrogar 
tories  which  afforded  him  amusement  and  gave  them  a 
high  sense  of  their  own  importance." 

THE  GOD  OF  THE   MATABELE. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Orpen,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  God  Who 
Promised  Victory  to  the  Matabele,''  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences  when  serving  in  the  country 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  war.  In  M'limo,  the  Matabele 
god,  he  says  : 

"  We  have  to  do  with  a  phase  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  spread  faiths  in  the  world.  A  bright 
meteor  had  shot  from  west  to  east  across  the  sky,  and 
a  native  at  once  called  out  :  '  There  goes  Molimo,  home 
to  Matojeni."  On  inquiring  whom  Molino  was,  he 
learned  that  he  was  the  god  of  the  natives  of  those 
regions,  who  inhabitated  them  before  the  invasion  and 
conquests  of  the  Swazi  and  Matabele.  Matojeni,  whore 
the  oracle  of  Molimo  is  iioard,  is  situated  about  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Buluwayo,  and  cxmsists  of  a  cav- 
ern in  rock,  like  so  many  of  the  ancient  oracles." 

THE   HEAL   DIFFICULTY   IN   RHODESIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu,  M.P.,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Nature  ver.fus  The  Chartered  Company,"  brings  out  In 
chjar  reli(^r  tlio  sorious  nfiture  of  tin;  task  which  is  now 
confronting  England  in  Rhodosia  : 

"  We  thus  ]mv(%  so  to  Hp(vik  n.  garrison  of  4,(HM)  whito 
I)er8ons  in  IJuluwayo  and  Rhodesia,  lot  alone  tho  black 
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allies,  to  whom  food  can  only  now  bo  conveyed  by  mule 
or  donkey  wagon.  The  weight  usually  carried  by  mule 
or  donkey  wagon  is  also  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than 
that  taken  by  ox  wagon.  A  span  of  sixteen  oxen  can 
reach  Buluwayo  from  Maft>king  with  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  pounds  weight  of  food  stuffs,  whereas 
by  mule  or  donkey  wagon  seldom  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  is  taken  with  eighteen  donkeys  or 
ten  to  twelve  mules  '  Rmderpest '  in  this  way  has  been, 
and  will  be  for  some  time,  a  greater  enemy  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Rhodesia  than  the  native  rebellion." 

As  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  oxen  have  died  out 
the  difficulty  of  getting  food  up  to  Rhodesia  is  very 
great  : 

''  Artisans  who  were  earning  £1  a  day  have  now  no 
work,  the  constructive  trades  having  ceased,  and  these 
men  are  naturally  leaving  the  country.  When  I  was  in 
Buluwayo  in  May  of  this  year  eggs  were  40s.  or  50s.  a 
dozen,  tins  of  condensed  milk  were  sold  for  7s.  6d.  each 
— strong  buj^ers  as  the  Stock  Exchange  would  say — and 
enough  bread  for  breakfast  for  one  cost  a  shilling.'' 

Mr.  Montagu  has  strong  faith  in  Mr.  Rhodes,  whom 
he  thinks  will  pull  things  through  yet.     He  says  : 

"  His  personality  is  worth  more  for  the  moment,  in 
this  crisis  in  Rhodesia,  than  the  agricultural  or  mineral 
wealth  of  the  whole  country.  Rhodesia  might  to-day  be 
well  called  '  Rhodes,  Unlimited.  '  " 

THE   DECLINE   OF   COBDENISM. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  is  inspired  to  gloat  a  little  over  the 
failure  of  free  trade  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Low  says  : 

"It  is  possible  that  if  Cobden  were  alive  to-day,  and 
face  to  face  with  the  conditions  of  latter  day  industrial- 
ism and  international  competition,  he  might  be  a  Cob- 
denite  no  longer.  It  is  certain  that  so  acute  an  explorer 
of  the  currents  of  public  opinion  would  have  perceived 
that  such  projects  as  that  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  political 
and  social,  as  well  as  financial.  And  he  would  have 
understood  that  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  being 
called  'veiled  protectionism,'  or  by  an  appeal  to  an 
economic  pontificate  that  had  lost  its  sanctity." 

WORK   FOR   WOMEN. 

Ouida  contributes  a  characteristic  article  upon  '•  The 
Quality  of  Mercy  '*  which  is  a  vigorous  and  eloquent 
plea  for  treating  animals  with  greater  kindness.  In  the 
course  of  the  article  she  makes  an  appeal  which  is  well 
worth  notice  : 

"  There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  woman  when 
she  is  almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  ill.  These  are 
when  men  are  in  love  with  her,  and  when  her  children 
are  young  enough  to  be  hsft  entirely  to  her  and  to  tliose 
whom  the  selects  to  control  them.  How  many  women 
in  ten  thousand  use  this  unlimited  power  which  they 
then  possess  to  breathe  the  quality  of  mercy  into  the 
souls  of  those  who  for  the  time  are  as  wax  in  tlieir 
liands  ^  They  will  crowd  into  the  Speaker's  box  to  ap- 
plaud debates  which  concern  them  in  no  way.  They 
will  impertinentlv  force  their  second  hand  opinions  on 
Jack  and  Jill  in  th«^  village  or  in  the  city  alleys.  Tliey 
will  go  on  t(t  |)l}itforTMs  and  sing  <'omic  songs,  or  repeat 
temporuiK-e  ])lat  itiideH,  and  think  theiy  are  a  great  moral 
force  m  the  improvement  of  the  masses.  This  th«\v  will 
do,  because  it  amuses  them  and  makes  them  of  impor- 
tance. But  alter  their  own  liv«m,  abandon  their  own 
favorite  enieltieH,  risk  the  Mlieer  of  Mo<'iety,  or  lend  their 
little  ehildein  to  the  love  of  nature  and  the  ttMulerneHH 


of  pity,  these  they  will  never  do.    Mercy  is  not  in  them, 
nor  humility,  nor  sympathy." 

A   REAL   MAHATMA. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  declares  that  the  late  Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa,  an  eminent  religious  teacher,  a  real  Ma- 
hatma,  died  in  1886.  The  professor  gives  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he  idealized  and 
purified  everything  with  which  he  had  to  do  : 

'  '•  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  so  hideous  as  the  popular  wor- 
ship of  Kali  in  India.  To  Ramakrishna  all  that  is  repul- 
sive in  her  character  is,  as  it  were,  non-existent,  and 
there  remains  but  the  motherhood  of  the  goddess.  Her 
adoration  with  him  is  a  childlike,  whole-souled,  raptur- 
ous self  consecration  to  the  motherhood  of  God,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  power  and  influence  of  woman.  Woman 
in  her  natural  material  character  had  long  been  re- 
nounced by  the  saint.  He  had  a  wife,  but  never  asso- 
ciated with  her.  'Woman,'  he  said,  'fascinates  and 
keeps  the  world  from  the  love  of  God.'  For  long  years 
he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  be  delivered  from  the 
influence  of  woman.  His  heart  rending  supplications 
and  prayers  for  such  deliverance,  sometimes  uttered 
aloud  in  his  retreat  on  the  river  side,  brought  crowds  of 
people,  who  bitterly  cried  when  he  cried,  and  could  not 
help  blessing  him  and  wishing  him  success  with  their 
whole  hearts.  And  he  succeeded,  so  that  his  mother  to 
whom  he  prayed,  that  is  the  goddess  Kali,  made  him 
reognize  every  woman  as  her  incarnation,  and  honor 
each  member  of  the  other  sex,  whether  young  or  old, 
as  his  mother." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Prince  Krapotkin  writes  on  "  Recent  Science  "  dealing 
with  life  in  the  moon.  He  thinks  that  organic  life  exists 
on  that  planet,  although  on  a  very  small  scale.  Traces  of 
vegetation  have  been  detected,  but  beyond  that  we  can 
hardly  go.  Prof.  Courthope  has  a  paper  on  "  Life  in 
Poetry,"  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  contributes  a  vigorous  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey,  asserting  that  ''South  Africa  Can  Wait."  The 
Chief  Jiistice  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  \ngor  of  language. 
He  tells  Mr.  Dicey  that  if  he  be  not  the  devil's  advocate, 
he  has  certainly  been  doing  the  devil's  work. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Jievieiv  for  August  is  a  good  num- 
ber.    We  quote  elsewhere  the  articles  on  Sir  John 
Seeley,  and  "  The  Human  Animal  in  Battle" 

THE   FUTURJfi  OF  CHINA. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "  L."  discusses  the  future  of 
British  policy  in  China.  He  is  quite  hopeless  of  effect- 
ing any  improvement  in  China  from  within.  Only  by 
force  from  without  can  any  change  for  the  In^tter  l>t> 
made.  He  scouts  the  idea  of  combining  with  RusAia. 
Ilt^  says  : 

'•  If  the  aims  of  Ru.ssia  are  confiueil  to  stK*uring  for 
herself,  by  arningement  with  the  imin^rial  goverumeut, 
an  open  port  and  a  commercial  terminus  in  the  !u»rth 
of  China,  it  is  dittUult  to  see  what  object u>ns  Knglnml 
tould  raise  ;  but  the  appropriation  of  a  hirge  slice  of  ter- 
ritory by  a  powtM-  like  Uiis.sia,  whose  ability  in  rtHluciuj: 
to  siibjtH-tion  and  administering  t^iiMteru  couutrit»«i  iii 
second  only  tt)  our  own,  would  be  a  very  diffortmt  mat- 
ter." 

TIIK    Hl'IN   OK  lU.lJ   VIUlMNlA. 

Mr.  A.  U  Bratlley,  in  an  article  entitled  ••  On  an  OKI 
Atiierican  Turnpike, '  'describes  t  he  tie vtuttwt  ion  which  Iumi 
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been  wrought  in  one  of  the  most  famous  historical  dis- 
tricts by  the  economic  changes  which  followed  the  war. 
Part  of  Virginia  is  prosperous  enough,  but  the  other 
part  is  relapsing  into  a  desert.     Mr.  Bradley  says  : 

"  Itis  this  old  Virginia,  this  famous  cradle  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  beyond  the  sea,  that  now  lies,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  an  almost  hopeless  desert,  or  what,  compared  to 
anj^  other  agricultural  country  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
practically  a  desert— and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so.  It  is 
•difiBcult  to  conceive  for  those  who  really  know  it,  any 
■combination  of  circumstances  that  can,  within  measur- 
able time,  arrest  the  decay  of  a  large  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia east  of  the  Piedmont  counties— a  region,  roughly 
speaking,  half  the  size  of  England,  and  once  pre-emi- 
nently the  England  of  the  New  World,  where  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  sports,  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  mother  country  were  reproduced  with  a  fidelity 
that  in  colonial  days  was  almost  pathetic,  and  the  traces 
of  which  are  even  yet  not  wholly  extinct." 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF  M.   ZOLA. 

Mr.  R.  E.  S.  Hart,  writing  on  Zola's  "  Philosophy  of 
Life,"  points  out  that  the  French  novelist  is  more  than 
a  mere  materialist,  and  that  when  confronted  with  the 
phenomena  of  life  he  has  at  any  rate  one  great  merit  : 

"  M.  Zola  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  as  he 
bas  insisted  on  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  problem, 
and  has  resisted  that  impulse  to  accept  the  first  forced 
unification  which  presents  itself.  Our  religion  and  our 
morality,  this  great  dissector  tells  us,  are  also  for  the 
most  part  but  the  effects  of  habit  and  circumstances  ; 
and  our  good  deeds,  like  our  bad  ones,  mainly  impulses 
of  the  moment,  the  mere  '  benevolence  '  of  Butler.  Let 
us,  then,  take  our  stand  upon  the  actual  facts  of  life,  and 
see  how  we  may  remedy  them.  And  this  attitude  has 
yet  another  advantage,  as  the  view  of  the  broad  basis  on 
which  life  is  founded  makes  us  turn  once  more  to  Mother 
Nature,  and  recognize  the  truth  that  in  her,  too,  as  in 
man,  is  a  revelation  of  the  divine.  M.  Zola's  breadth  of 
view  revolts  against  the  practical  dualism  of  popular 
Catholicism,  and  the  false  ascetism  to  which  such  a 
dualism  gives  ri.se.  Self-sacrifice  he  reognizes  as  but  a 
moment  m  the  process,  not  the  sole  truth,  and  as  leading 
but  to  a  higher  self  realization. 

"  The  flesh  is  not  to  be  killed  and  mortified,  but  made 
the  servant  and  agent  of  the  spirit.  Nor  are  we  to  look 
with  futile  longing  for  an  au  deld  of  which  we  can  say 
nothing  but  that  it  exists,  but  rather  see  our  au  deld  or 
God  in  the  practical  business  and  work  of  the  present." 

GLACIERS  AS  GORGE   MAKERS. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Wallace,  writing  on  "  The  Gorge  of  the 
Aar  and  Its  Teachings,"  says  "  that  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  great  valley  barred  across  by  a  precipitous 
rocky  ridge,  which  is  pierced  only  by  a  narrow  water 
worn  gorge,  a/lmittedly  sawn  down  by  the  d6bris  laden 
water  of  the  Hul>-glacial  torrent,  does  afford  a  most  strik- 
ing additional  y)roof  of  the  power  of  the  old  glaciers  to 
grind  out  rock  basins.  The  only  escape  from  this  con- 
<;luHion  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  hypothetical  local  sub- 
widences  or  elevations  of  which  no  direct  evidence  has 
yet  been  found." 

TORCH  LIGHT   PROCESSIONS  AND  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Hardy  writes  an  article  fnll  of  informji- 
tion  lucidly  conveyed  on  '•'  The  Making  of  a  Pnisidf^rt." 
Inndenially  he  mentions  that  in  a  political  campaign 
speakers  fire  Rometirnes  paid  as  muf,h  as  ?s.W)  for  a  single, 
Hpeecli,  wliiW-  as  rnufh  as  i?;V),(KK>  are  spfiut  in  organizing 


a  single  meeting.  The  most  popular  form  of  presidential 
electioneering  which  he  describes  appears  to  be  the 
torchlight  procession  club. 

"  The  cavalry  club,  to  which  I  once  belonged,  mus- 
tered never  less  than  three  hundred  horse,  and  we  had 
a  fine  band  of  twenty  pieces.  Each  man  wore  a  uniform 
consisting  of  peaked  cap,  long  cape,  and  top  boots, 
carrying  his  torch  as  a  lance.  The  cap  and  cape  were 
made  of  yellow  oil  cloth,  which  at  night  under  the  torch- 
light took  the  color  of  gold.  This  cape  was  not  only 
effective  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  but  it  pro- 
tected us  from  the  oil  which  dripped  from  the  torch, 
and  also  from  the  rain  in  stormy  times.  Frequently  we 
would  ride  twenty  miles  across  the  country  to  some 
small  village  or  towTi,  to  take  part  in  a  local  demonstra- 
tion. Our  arrival  in  such  a  place  was  often  the  great 
event  of  the  year.  We  were  first  banquetted  in  right 
royal  fashion.  Then  we  gave  the  crowd,  what  they 
always  called  a  great  treat,  by  going  through  our  drill 
in  some  big  field.  The  movement  which  the  crowd 
liked  best  was  the  '  charge  in  line, '  horses  at  full  gallop, 
ou  r  torches  trailing  ribbons  of  flame,  and  making  queer 
effects  in  light  and  shadow.  The  central  or  '  tactical ' 
idea  of  this  spectacular  move  was  to  rouse  the  dull, 
easy  going  folk,  and  tempt  them  out  of  comfortable 
houses.  Once  at  the  meeting,  our  public  speakers  were 
trusted  to  win  over  the  wavering,  and  strengthen  the 
weak  kneed  brethren  of  our  own  party." 

THE   CRIME  OP  EXTINGUISHING  THE  SPECIES. 

In  Olive  Schreiner's  new  installment  of  her  "  Stray 
Thoughts  on  South  Africa,"  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Boers,  she  apoligizes  for  the' way 
in  which  they  exterminated  the  Bushmen  by  saying 
that  : 

"  We  of  culture  and  reflnement,  who  are  under  no 
pressure  of  life  and  death,  do  nothing  to  preserve  the 
scant  relics  of  the  race  !  " 

The  following  observations,  especially  that  in  which 
the  noble  sport  of  fox  hunting  is  described  as  the  mur- 
dering of  a  few  miserable  jackals,  is  very  characteristic  : 

"  The  last  of  the  Bushmen  are  now  passing  away  from 
us,  with  those  infinitely  beautiful  and  curious  creatures, 
which  made  for  ages  the  South  African  plain  the  richest 
on  earth,  in  that  rarest  and  most  delightful  of  all  beau- 
ties, the  beauty  of  complex  and  varied  forms  of  life  ; 
and  over  which  the  humanity  of  future  ages  may  weep, 
but  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  restore,  to  vary 
and  glorify  the  globe,  nor  to  throw  light  on  the  mystery 
of  sentient  growth.  We,  as  civilized  men,  must  recog- 
nize that  the  extinction  of  a  species  of  beast,  and,  yet 
more,  of  a  species  of  man,  is  an  order  of  Vandalism  com- 
pared with  which  the  destruction  of  Greek  marbles  by 
barbarians  or  of  classical  manuscripts  by  the  Chrstians 
were  trifles  ;  for  it  is  within  the  range  of  a  remote  pos- 
siV)ility  that  again  among  mankind  some  race  may  arise 
which  shall  produce  such  statues  as  those  of  Phidias  or 
that  the  human  brain  might  yet  again  blossom  forth 
into  the  wisdom  and  beauty  incarnate  in  the  burnt  books; 
but  a  race  of  living  things  once  destroyed  is  gone  forever 
— it  reappears  on  earth  no  more.  We  are  conscious  that 
we  are  murdering  the  heritage  of  unborn  generations  ; 
j'et  we  take  no  st(ip  to  stay  the  destruction.  The  money 
which  one  fashionable  womm  spends  on  dresses  from 
Worth's,  the  jewels  and  cut  flowers  one  woman  pur- 
chasers, would  save  a  race.  Lands  might  bo  obtained, 
and  such  conditions  be  instituted  that  an  expiring  race 
might  surviv<\  And  the  money  and  la1)()r  exp(Mid(Ml  on 
the  murder  and  maintenance  of  a  few  miserable  jackals, 
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in  a  land  and  among  a  people  who  say  they  have  emerged 
from  barbarism,  would  send  down  to  future  ages  all  the 
incalculable  living  wealth  of  South  Africa." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  August  opens  with  an 
article  on  "  Mr.  Balfoiir  and  His  Critics,"  which 
does  not  prepare  one  for  an  elaborate  dissertation  con- 
cerning the  philosophical  significance  of  his  "  Founda- 
tions of  Belief."  Mr.  Balfour's  critics  have  not  been 
philosophers  but  politicians.  The  article  on  the  Orange 
Society  is  interesting,  and  so  is  Mr.  Richard  Heath's  on 
*' Living  in  Community."  But  otherwise  the  Review  is 
hardly  up  to  its  usual  level. 

THE  HOPE  FOR  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  writes  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle concerning  Home  Rule  and  the  Irish  Party.  Al- 
though discomfited,  this  Home  Ruler  is  not  cast  down. 
He  says  : 

*'  I  firmly  believe  that  at  this  moment  there  are  some 
forces  working  for  Home  Rule  which  are  silently  bring- 
ing it  to  the  front  again,  and  are  making  its  ultimate 
success  not  only  possible  but  not  very  remote.  First 
among  these  forces  1  would  put  the  utter  breakdown 
of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  second  un- 
seen force  working  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  is  the  break- 
down of  the  land  system  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Even 
yet,  people  in  this  country  have  not  begun  to  realize 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  question  in 
the  North  of  Ireland." 

The  third  reason  for  refusing  to  despair  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all.  Mr.  O'Connor  now  recognizes  that  it 
is  in  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  that  the  best  hope  lies 
'or  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  In  other 
words.  Home  Rule  will  come  not  by  way  of  Little  Eng- 
and,  but  by  the  way  of  those  who  believe  most  in  the 
lecessity  for  expanding  and  developing  the  Empire  : 

"  The  spirit  of  resistance  and  rivalry  to  British  ex- 
v)ansion  in  other  countries  make  the  idea  of  Imperial 
greatness  and  expansion  far  more  attractive  and  popular 
than  it  was  at  one  time.  A  contented  and  self- gov- 
erned Ireland  is  the  true  point  of  departure  for  a  great, 
a  solid  and  a  united  Empire." 

Mr.  O'Connor  points  out  that  Greater  Britain  is  almost 
a  unit  for  Home  Rule.  Every  colony  is  run  on  Home 
Rule  hues,  and  in  every  colony  the  Irish  are  influential. 

AN   EXPERIMENT   IN   COMMUNITY   LIVING. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  calls  attention  to  an  almost  for- 
gotten chapter  in  the  history  of  experimental  connuu- 
nity  life.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Moravian  Ana- 
baptists under  one  Hunter  startt^d  a  series  of  co-openv- 
tive  communities  which  seom  to  have  achieved  a  great 
success  : 

"  And  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  lived  in  unity.  Pro- 
fessor Loserth  gives  tbo  names  of  eighty  six  different 
pla<M»Hin  which,  during  some  time  biitwoon  \'vii\  aiul  15;«), 
common  housiiholds  (existed.  Some  of  theso  houst^holda 
consisted  of  r)(X),  000,  1,0(J0  and  even  2,000  persons,  a  con- 
dition of  things  whic-h  .shows  on  how  gn^at  a  Hcale  tho 
♦ixp<!riin(uit  was  tri«'d.  Of  tlio  grrat  succoss  «)f  th»»so 
coininunititvs  in  a  material  seuso  there  cuun»)t  Imi  h 
sliadow  of  doiiht. 

**  NotwitljHtaiuling  the  i>rejudicoH  against  theiu,  t!u>y 
proHpenul  in  all  Mmir  various  works  and  during  th»'  third 
(|(iart«)r  of  thr  Mixtrmth  conlury  w»irn  growing  vvralLliy. 


Toward  the  end  of  that  period  they  possessed  in  Mora- 
via seventy  stately  courts  and  houses." 

Unfortunately  self-interest  crept  in,  and  the  jealousy 
without  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  raged  in 
high  quarters  completed  their  overthrow. 

CO-OPERATIVE   LABOR   UNIONS   IN   ITALY. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  in  an  article  styled  "  The  Autonomy 
of  Labor,"  describes  how  Italian  workingmen  in  the 
building  trade  and  the  lowest  kind  of  unskilled  laborers 
have  formed  unions  which  undertake  contracts  and  deal 
directly  with  their  emploj^ers  without  the  intervention 
of  the  middlemen.  Mr.  Wolff's  article  is  encouraging 
and  adds  one  more  to  the  many  examples  which  he  has 
brought  from  abroad  for  our  imitation  at  home.  He 
says  : 

"  Altogether  the  Italian  workingmen's  societies  have 
undoubtedly  good  results  to  show.  Indeed,  amid  a  mass 
of  need  and  trouble  and  distress  with  which  statesmen 
find  it  difficult  to  grapple,  this  movement  of  combination 
among  workingmen  forms  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
which  encourage  one  to  hope  for  better  things." 

VACCINATING   LAND. 

This  is  a  very  absurd  title,  but  it  conveys  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Aikman  describes  in  his  article  on  Nitragin, 
which  he  regards  as  the  latest  and  most  hopeful  advance 
in  agriculture.  It  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
inoculation  to  land.     He  says  : 

"  Research  has  demonstrated  that  the  soil  of  our  fields 
is  literally  teeming  with  bacteria,  which  according  to 
some  recent  experiments,  may  be  present  to  the  extent 
of  forty-five  millions  per  gramme  (the  l-28th  part  of  an 
ounce)  of  soil ;  and  that  these  bacteria  are  largely 
istrumental  in  conducing  to  the  successful  growth  of 
vegetation,  by  preparing,  in  forms  suitable  for  assimila- 
tion by  the  plant,  the  different  food  substances  it  de- 
rives from  the  soil.  The  latest  application,  in  the  do- 
main of  agriculture,  of  the  great  principle  of  inocula- 
tion, is  in  many  respects  of  a  more  striking  nature  than 
anything  yet  accomplished  by  this  line  of  reaseach,  and 
consists  of  the  inoculation  of  the  soil  with  pure  cultures 
of  bacteria  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  plant  growth. 

"  Inoculation  of  a  soil  with  these  cultures,  on  a  prac- 
tical scale,  may  be  effected  in  either  of  two  ways.  First, 
the  seed  of  the  crop  it  is  desired  to  inoculate  may  In?  in- 
oculated before  it  is  sown.  This  is  effected  by  making 
a  watery  solution  of  the  pure  cultivation,  immersing  the 
seed  in  it,  and  subsequently  drying  it  ;  or  secondly,  it 
may  be  effected  by  inoculating  a  quantity  of  fine  sand 
or  earth,  in  the  same  way,  and  then  spreading  it  over 
the  field  and  subsequently  working  it  into  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches.  Naturally,  a  point  of  con- 
siderable interest  is  the  economic  question  of  the  civst 
of  such  treatment.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
this  is  extremely  imxlerate,  as  the  expense  of  ino<."ulHt- 
ing  a  field  in  this  way  amounts  to  the  very  uuKlenite 
sum  of  5  shillings  per  acnv  This  cannot  be  regariUnl  a.s 
expensive,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  expeuHe  of 
nitrogenous  ft^rtilizt^rs." 

OTHKK    AKTICLKS. 

Mr.  Andrew  I^ang  discourses  on  **  PaMHing  Thr\ui^h 
the  Fire,"  in  wliich  lu>  suggests  the  invisibdity  that  lu 
Moloeh  worship,  which  pnnailed  in  ancient  CautiMn,  IH 
which  pt«opU»  passed  through  thi>  t\re,  th»\v  were  not 
actually  burneil  alive,  hut  |Missetl  thrtui^h  the  fire  um- 
Hcttthed.     He  publishoH  a  nmss  of  matter  (HunpiUnl  fr\uu 

various  Hourct^s  showing  that  in  V\y\  nntl  I'    '      '  < 

many  other  countries  th»>  pruitice  of  ^ki^  . 
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fire  and  the  gift  of  doing  it  without  getting  burned  ex- 
ists even  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Lang  refers  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Home  and  other  mediums  have  been 
able  to  handle  live  coals  with  impunity.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooke  describes  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Haweis  contributes  a  musical  article  entitled  "  Musical 
Snapshots."  Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes  has  a  Browningesque 
article  describing  his  visit  to  La  Saisiaz  in  1895. 


THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

THE  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  quite  up  to  the 
highest  water-mark  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  The  Quarterly  is  admirable. 
Its  contents  are  varied,  its  subjects  well  chosen,  and 
the  reviewers  have  turned  out  as  well- written  matter 
as  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  year. 

SIR  EDWARD   HAMLEY. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  upon  that  ill 
starred,  but  greatly  gifted  officer  who  had  almost  every 
talent  except  that  of  keeping  a  smooth  tongue  in  his 
head  and  of  getting  on  with  men  above  him  and  below 
him.  Fortunately,  the  reviewer  spares  us  any  lengthy 
dissertation  concerning  Hamley's  grievances  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  we  have  a  very  charming,  highly  compli- 
mentary essay  upon  one  of  the  most  versatile  soldiers  of 
modern  times.  Most  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  an  ap- 
preciative criticism  of  Hamley  as  a  man  of  letters.  The 
reviewer  says  : 

"  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Ham- 
ley's  genius,  and  the  task  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
astonishing  versatility  of  the  writer  who  could  produce 
'  The  Operations  of  War '  and  '  Shakespeare's  Fu- 
neral, '  the  '  Life  of  Voltaire '  and  the  '  Treatise  on 
Outposts,'  the  review  of  '  Lothair  '  and  '  Our  Poor  Re- 
lation.s,'  baffles  the  critic.  We  cannot  regard  him  as  the 
most  accomplished  soldier  of  his  day  without  remember- 
ing his  achievements  in  realms  of  thought  where  military 
science  does  not  enter.  We  may  not  claim  for  him  a  rare 
distinction  in  the  department  of  pure  literature  with- 
out recalling  the  grave  disabilities  imposed  by  his  pro- 
fession. If  opportunities  had  been  granted,  the  qualities 
displayed  in  the  Crimea,  in  three  foreign  missions,  and 
at  Tel-el-Kebir,  linked  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  would  doubtless  have  raised  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  military  commanders.  And  if  literature 
had  been  the  main  object  instead  of  the  recreation  of  his 
life  he  would  unquestionably  have  left  a  deeper  mark  on 
the  century.  Failing  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
freely  provided  for  infinitely  less  capable  soldiers,  Ham- 
ley  will  be  V>est  remembered  as  the  most  brilliant  mili- 
tary writer  that  this  country  has  yet  produced,  and  as 
a  teacher  who  set  before  the  British  army  a  new  stand- 
ard of  attainment.  The  student  of  the  future  who,  dis- 
r-riminatmg  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  at- 
tempts Ui  triK'M  the  source  of  thf;  great  advance  of  military 
HCAHXiCM  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  be  led  back  by  sure  steps  to  the 
'  f>peration8  of  War.'  " 

C/.AUDIAN. 

The  article  on  this  poet  is  chiefly  (composed  of  an 
elaborate  dew;riy;tion  of  his  poems,  which  t)ie  reviewer 
estimate  1  somewhat  highly.  He  concludes  his  artich;  as 
follows  : 

"Like  ^Viwley  and  the  nietaphysical  school,  Claudian 
rather  gratifies  our  intellect  than  our  hciart  :  he;  pleases 
our   imagination    without  int<!resting  our  syini)athi((s. 


Like  a  winter  sun,  he  illumines  but  seldom  warms.  Yet 
Claudian  is  a  striking  figure  in  Latin  literature.  Mr. 
Mackai,  in  a  work — and  we  use  the  words  deliberately — 
of  genius,  has  well  described  the  position  of  the  '  post- 
humous child  of  the  classical  world,'  standing  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  in  the  dying  light  of  Paganism. 
The  two  contemporaries,  Prudentius,  the  first  Christian 
poet,  and  Claudian,  the  last  of  the  classics,  are  '  like  the 
figures  which  were  fabled  to  stand,  regarding  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  by  the  Atlantic  gates  where  the  Medi- 
terranean opened  into  the  unknown  Western  seas.'  " 

NEW  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY. 

This  article  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Round's 
work  as  a  founder  of  the  school  of  history.  The  short- 
comings of  English  universities  considered  as  historical 
schools  are  contrasted  with  the  superior  equipment  at 
the  service  of  Continental  historians.  In  short,  in  uhe 
domain  of  history,  as  in  that  of  war  and  manufactures, 
we  have  got  to  learn  a  good  many  lessons  from  our  Ger- 
man neighbors.     The  reviewer  says  : 

"  Before  we  can  safely  advance  we  must  be  sure  of  our 
ground,  and  in  some  directions  we  must  even  retrace 
our  steps.  We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  history 
is  a  science,  and  not  the  handmaid  of  politics,  or  of  litera- 
ture, or  of  art.  We  must  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
new  history  a  whole  army  of  auxiliary  sciences,  which 
may  be  conveniently  mustered  under  the  banner  of 
Archaeology.  We  must  have  more  texts  and  better 
texts  to  work  from,  and  we  must  learn  their  use.  We 
must  resolutely  discard  the  useless  editions  of  our  na- 
tional records  prepared  by  the  well-meaning  official  an- 
tiquaries of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  real  lesson  which  Mr.  Round  has 
intended  to  impress  upon  us  in  the  unpleasing  form  of 
'  terrible  examples. '  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit 
that  he  has  not  only  justified  his  criticisms,  but  that  he 
has  shown  us  by  the  personal  example  of  sixteen  years 
of  patient  labor  how  the  work  ought  really  to  be  done." 

THE   FRENCH   IN   MADAGASCAR. 

This  article  gives  a  concise  and  lucid  account  of  the 
French  campaign  that  ended  in  the  conquest  of  an 
island,  which,  as  an  accompanying  little  map  shows,  is 
larger  than  the  whole  of  France.  The  conquest  cost 
France  heavily  in  human  life  : 

"  The  number  of  Europeans  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  cami)aign  during  and  since  the  war  amounted  to 
4,189.  Of  Europeans  and  non-Europeans  4,6()0  bodies 
were  left  in  Madagascar,  554  were  buried  at  sea,  while 
the  grand  total  gives  the  figures  5,592  as  the  expenditure 
of  life  during  the  war.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  24,000 
men  who  embarked  on  this  expedition  were  thus  lost  to 
PYance,  while  the  health  of  at  least  double  that  portion 
has  been  irretrievably  ruined." 

The  reviewer  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  although 
France  has  purchased  the  island  witii  the  blood  of  her 
children,  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  reap  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  her  conquest.     He  says  : 

"  While  bona-jide  French  colonists  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  an  army  of  outside  adventurers  is  already 
in  v^ading  the  different  ports  along  the  extensive  coast 
line  of  the  gnuit  island.  Prospecting  miners  from  the 
Cax)e,  Australia  and  Ameri(5a,  Banians,  Parsees  from 
Bombay,  Arabs,  (Jomoro  Islanders,  Zanzibarites — all 
greedy  for  gain  and  wholly  regardless  of  native  rights 
are  ci-owding  in,  clamoring  for  concessions  in  the  aurifer- 
ous and  forest  n-gions." 
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NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

The  reviewer  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  recent  book, 
*'  The  Philosophy  of  Belief,"  speaks  very  contideiitly  as 
to  the  place  which  Christianity  occupies  as  reconciling 
the  God  of  our  religious  consciousness  with  the  God  of 
the  universe.    He  says  : 

"  Too  often  Christianity  has  been  treated  as  a  faith 
apart  from  nature.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  expressed  the  law  of  human  life  as  it  was  from 
eternity.  It  was  no  new  commandment,  no  novel  faith. 
What  He  came  to  give  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  a 
new  discovery.  It  was  a  revelation,  because  men  had 
not  perceived  it  before  ;  but  it  was  a  revelation  of  what 
was  as  old  as  gravity  and  as  the  everlasting  mountains. 
'The  law  of  Sacrifice  which  Christ  proclaimed  was  not 
then  first  set  forth.  The  law  existed  from  the  beginning; 
the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
In  Christianity  we  are  going  back  to  the  everlasting 
sources  of  being,  and  we  are  also  going  forward  to  the 
perfecting  of  all  things.  Christ  accepted  the  order  of 
Nature  ;  He  would  not  by  escaping  it  tempt  God.  He 
realized  the  law  of  progress.  He  did  not  expect  men 
to  understand  all  things  at  once.  '  Ye  cannot  bar  them 
now.'  He  taught  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
He  taught  no  less  the  law  of  self-sacrifice.  He  that  los- 
•eth  his  life  shall  find  it.  But,  unlike  some  among  our- 
selves, He  found  this  law  of  sacrifice  in  the  universe.'' 

DANTE   GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

The  genius  of  Rossetti  receives  no  stinted  recognition 
in  this  article.  Alike  as  a  painter  and  as  a  poet,  the  re- 
viewer is  full  of  admiration.  He  admits,  however,  that 
*'  to  our  eye  the  lips,  the  throats,  the  fingers  of  Rossetti's 
beauties  have  something  in  them  which  is  not  quite 
human,  but  is  like  the  flesh  of  sirens,  hour  is,  or  Lamiae, 
those  magical  beings  who  capture  the  passions  of  men, 
but  not  their  hearts." 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  he  declares  that  "  in 
painting  flesh  and  hair  and  drapery,  in  combining 
brilliancy  of  color  like  that  of  Memling  with  depth  and 
graduation  like  that  of  Leonardo,  no  Engilsh  painter 
■ever  excelled  him." 

As  a  poet  he  is  equally  supreme  : 

*'  With  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's  and  Words- 
worth's, no  cycle  of  English  sonnets  has  aimed  so  high, 
and  so  truly  hit  the  mark  as  his.  But  in  the  region 
which  he  chose  for  his  own,  a  region  of  romantic  senti- 
ment and  delicate  thought  and  imagery,  no  English  poet 
has  surpassed  him. 

"  He  will  not  have  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  great- 
est, Keats,  Browning,  Reynolds,  Turner  ;  but  he  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  perplex- 
ing of  English  poets  and  painters  ;  '  honored  '  (as  his 
epitax)h  read.s)  '  among  painters  as  a  painter,  and  among 
poets  as  a  poet,'  and  In  his  double  genius  unique  in  the 
history  of  art." 

Speaking  of  his  religious  faith,  the  reviewer  refers  to 
th<^  Uw.t  that  Rossetti,  like  almost  all  great  poets,  was  a 
Borderlander  : 

"  To  many  it  appeared  that  Rossetti  had  no  religion. 
He  professed  no  form  of  religion,  and  confoniied  to  non»\ 
But  lie  call(Ml  himself  a  ('hristian,  and  'h«i  had  a  strong 
Ix'lh'f  in  an  immortality.  His  works,  he  said,  nhowed 
that  lie  v/as  a  Christian;  and  lu»  bt^lit^ved  hiiiisolf  to 
have  liad  iutercroursji  with  thi^  sjnrits  of  the  d(Mid,  both  by 
idircict  vImIohh  and  through  '  H|>iritualiHtii- '  <livitiations." 

IUCMOCHATIC    KINANCIC. 

Mr.  Tiecky'M  ])onderouH  volumes  are  taken  as  a  text  by 
tlie  reviewtT  to  parade  the  MtatJHticH  wliicli  go  to  mIiow 


that  democracy  leads  headlong  to  bankruptcy.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  he  rejoices  to  believe  that  a  halt  has  been 
Ciilled  in  the  headlong  march  to  the  abyss  : 

"  The  general  election  of  1895  marks  a  further  step  in 
the  disillusionment  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  popu- 
lar government.  Essentiall}',  the  result  has  been  due  to 
the  revolt  of  the  ratepayer.  The  revolt  has  long  been 
expected,  but  we  believe  it  has  come  at  last." 

He  makes  an  astonishing  statement  that  the  amount 
of  money  collected  by  rates  and  taxes  for  all  purposes 
in  France  amounts  to  a  quarter  the  entire  income  of  the 
people.  England  is  not  as  bad  as  that,  but  she  is  get- 
ting on,  as  the  following  figures  show,  which  he  quotes 
from  the  returns  of  the  Locjil  Government  Board  of  the 
local  expenditure  of  England  and  Wales  between  the 
years  1867-68  and  1891-92  : 

Increase 
1867-8.         18912.     percent. 

Rateable  value millions lOOi^  155Vio  5^.2 

Receipts  of   all  kinds  (including 

newloans) 30>^  64  109.8 

Receipts  of  all  kinds  (excluding 

new  loans) 25  5394  115.0 

Expenditure  of  aU  kinds  (includ- 
ing loan  expenditure) 30)^  64 J4  110  6 

Loans  outstanding  at  end  of  year.  60  208  2ir.3 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD   AS   A   LETTER   WRITER. 

Taking  as  his  text  the  three  volumes  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's letters  and  literary  remains,  we  have  a  sketch 
of  one  of  these  notable  Englishmen  of  whom  few  knew 
anj-thing  until  after  his  death.  Speaking  of  Fitzgerald 
as  a  letter  writer,  the  reveiwer  says  : 

"  Good  as  Fitzgerald's  letters  are,  he  will  not,  we 
think,  quite  take  equal  rank  with  our  three  or  four 
classical  English  letter  writers.  To  be  a  classic  of  any 
kind,  style  is  needed — style  not  only  of  occasional  per- 
fection, such  as  is  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  but  as- 
sured, sustained,  unfailing,  such  as  Gray  and  Lamb  knew 
how  to  use  in  their  letters — such,  above  all,  as  Cowper, 
v;^ithout  ceasing  for  one  moment  to  be  natural  and  sim- 
ple, had  always  at  command.  After  all,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  letters  lies  in  the  personality  they  reveal  ;  and  to 
many  tastes  that  of  Fitzgerald,  racier  and  richer  than 
Cowper,  easier  than  Graj%  larger  than  Lamb,  will  prove 
a  rare,  or  even  a  unique  attraction.  No  one,  at  any 
rate,  can  altogether  miss  his  charm — so  cheerful  as  he 
is  and  so  kindly,  so  absolutel}'  healthy  and  human  and 
genuine  !  " 

•    THE   GENESIS   OF   DAXTE'S   BEATRICE. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Dante's  '  Vita  N nova, '"  the 
reviewer  argues  strenuously  for  the  theory  that  the 
original  idea  of  Beatrice  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  was  described  as  the  sleeping  figure  in 
the  original  sonnet.  The  reviewer  believes  that  the 
'"  Vita  Nuova  "  is  an  allegorical  story  of  the  conflict  of 
faith  and  science,  and  that  in  this  conflict  lies  its  inner 
and  vtTitable  meaning  : 

"  It  is  no  part  of  our  contention  todmiinish  the  human 
reality  of  Beatrice  ;  but  what  we  do  conttmd  for  is  this  : 
that  in  the  '  Vita  Nuova  '  slie  is  secoml  and  not  rtr*»t  ; 
that  she  has  been  brought  in  and  addt^l  for  artistic  rt<«- 
sons  ;  that  her  ]>t*rsonality  has  been  woven  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  'Vita  Nuova  '  and  of  tlie  •  CiuniuiHlia,' but 
that  she  is  not  their  spring  and  Si»urce  ;  that,  im  the 
contrary,  the  s])ring  and  source  ar»<  in  that  .«*pintiu»l  id«^ 
whrrpof  Beatrice  is  tlie  symbol  and  tlgunul  »'UilHHl«mi«nt. 
Whether  she  was  or  was  not  a  rt<al  perHt»n  ;  ami  \t  m,\ 
\vhrtlu*r  sho  waH  a  woman  whom  he  lovetl,  or  whethi»r 
Hhe  WAH  to  hlni  only  Moiue  bright,  iHu'iUiHr  Ntar  ;  ixr 
thirdly,  whether  sin'  dt«l  but  furnish  a  mune  to  him    \\\ 
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all  cases  alike,  it  appears  that  she  was  added  for  poetical 
imagery  after  the  '  Commedia '  had  been  outlined  in  the 
poet's  mind, 

''  In  favor  of  the  interpretation  which  we  here  submit 
io  the  reader,  we  may  urge  that  it  is  better  evidenced 
than  any  other,  that  it  removes  more  difficulties  than 
any  other,  and  that  it  supplies  a  more  consistent  plan 
and  a  continuous  development  from  '  Incipit  Vita  Nova  ' 
down  to  the  last  canto  of  the  '  Paradiso.'  " 

The  other  articles  on  "  The  Citizenship  of  the  British 
Nobility,"  and  "Democratic  Finance  "  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  ten  articles  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  all  of  which  are  readable,  but 
none  of  which,  not  even  excepting  that  upon  Egypt,  call 
for  very  extended  notice. 

CATHOLIC  REACTION   OF   OUR  TIMES. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  Catholic 
movement  in  the  century  of  our  times.  It  is  based  upon 
Mr.  Purcell's  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning"  and  Mr. 
Ward's  book  on  "  William  George  Ward  and  the  Catho- 
lic Revival."  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
the  Catholic  movement  in  France,  and  then,  passing 
through  Germany,  comes  to  England.  The  reviewer 
recalls  the  fact  that  Puseyism  received  its  name  owing 
to  the  dislike  of  Pusey  to  be  associated  with  the  men 
afterward  known  as  Puseyites.  Newman  asked  him  to 
write  a  tract,  which  he  refused  to  do,  saying,  "  No,  no  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  be  one  of  you."  It  was  therefore  pub- 
lished with  Pusey's  initials,  in  order  to  dissever  him 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  other  tracts.  The  Record, 
noticing  the  initials,  violently  attacked  Pusey,  and  so 
connected  his  name  with  the  whole  movement.  The 
reviewer  is  genial  and  kindly  in  his  references  to  Car- 
dinal Manning,  but  he  maintains  that  the  real  work  of 
the  Oxford  movement  was  done  within  the  Church  of 
England.  If  the  movement  of  1833  did  nothing  else,  it 
rescued  the  country  districts  of  England  from  the 
ghastly  dreariness  of  the  world  in  which  Miss  Austin 
lived  and  which  she  described.  The  Catholic  reaction 
has  been  an  utter  failure  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed 
toward  bringing  back  under  the  sway  of  authority  any 
portion  of  the  territory  that  had  been  conquered  by 
human  reason  : 

"  History  and  science  have  entirely  emancipated  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  its  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  conserve  or  to  revive  all  that  was  good 
in  the  past,  a  high  standard  of  conduc;t,  a  devotion  to 
noble  and  unselfish  ends,  a  keen  appreciation  of  art,  of 
poetry,  of  gentleness  and  beauty  of  life,  it  has  been,  and 
is  destined  to  be,  an  ever  increasing  success." 

THE   NEW   SCOTCH   NOVELISTS. 

The  reviewer  hails  the  revival  of  the  rural  Scotch 
novel  as  the  welcome  sign  of  healthy  reaction.  He 
selects  for  notice  Mr.  Barne,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ian  Maclaren, 
and  Jane  Helen  Findlater,  whose  book  "The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie  "  is  said  to  show  evidence  of  re- 
markable promise.  Mr.  Barrie's  books  are  referred  to 
as  exfjuisitely  humorous.  The  advent  of  M^-.  Barrie  is 
compared  to  one  of  the  revivals  which  stir  souls  from 
time  to  time  alike  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  his  foot  is  ui)on  the  f;f>})})]y  pav(;- 
ment  of  Thrums,  and  when  confining  hiniHclf  within  the 
actualities  of  his  own  experience.  Of  Mr.  (Jrockfitt  the 
reviewer  says  he  is  best  in  "The  Raiders"  and  his 


"  Stickit  Minister  ;  "  but  his  other  books  are  more  or 
less  disappointing,  especially  "Cleg  Kelly,"  Of  Ian 
Maclaren  he  says  : 

"  The  author  has  all  the  intelligent  sympathies  of  Mr, 
Barrie,  and  he  is  more  searching  in  subtle  mental  analy- 
sis, as  perhaps  he  excels  Mr.  Crockett  in  striking  and 
sensational,  yet  lifelike  portraiture,  *  The  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush  '  is  a  sparkling  book,  though  the  weeping  climate 
and  the  sombre  scenery  throw  heavy  shadows  on  the 
personalities  of  the  struggling  community." 

SHERIDAN, 

This  article  is  a  review  of  Mr,  Eraser  Rae's  biography. 
The  reviewer  sums  up  his  own  estimate  of  Sheridan  as 
follows  :. 

"  Sheridan's  was  a  brilliant  career,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  rank  him  among  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen. 
Among  the  very  first  of  our  dramatists,  our  orators,  and 
our  wits  he  will  always  stand.  And  when  we  are  con- 
sidering his  character,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
his  plays,  so  remarkable  for  brilliant  cleverness  and  wit, 
are  marked  by  a  healthy,  manly  morality,  very  unlike 
the  coarseness  of  preceding  and  the  moral  prurience 
of  later  days.  The  chivalry  of  his  disposition  is  proved 
by  his  earnest  support,  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
poverty,  of  his  wife's  unwillingness  to  perform  profes- 
sionaly,  though  her  doing  so  would  have  enabled  them 
to  live  in  comfort.  His  political  career  showed  that  he 
possessed  great  and  generous  qualities.  Sheridan  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  reckless  adventurer  on  the  politi- 
cal stage,  and  we  rejoice  that  at  last  to  the  nobler  side 
of  a  great  man  ample  justice  has  been  done," 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL'S   GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, 

The  Countess  Frangoise  Krasinska  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  lively  young  lady,  beautiful  and  romantic.  Her 
beauty  and  her  romantic  disposition  landed  her  into  a 
secret  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Courland,  who  ex- 
pected to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  Only 
when  his  chances  of  the  crown  were  gone  did  he  avow 
his  marriage  : 

"  This  book,  therefore,  has  a  double  value.  It  is,  first, 
a  '  human  document, '  delineating  with  extraordinary 
frankness  the  vanity,  the  ambition,  the  passion,  but 
also  the  unselfishness  and  tenderness  that  go  to  make  up 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  young  writer.  Secondly, 
it  is  a  picture,  Holbeinesque  in  its  fidelity,  of  the  feudal 
state  in  which  a  great  Polish  nobleman  lived  in  the  last 
century,  when  elsewhere  such  conditions  of  life  had 
long  since  become  impossible." 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OF  FRANCE  SINCE   1870. 

This  is  a  painstaking  article  written  by  a  man  who 
believes  that  the  parliamentary  systems  have  been  a 
complete  failure  beyond  all  hope  of  remedy,  and  that 
the  state  has  only  to  be  saved  from  anarchy  by  a  strong 
machinery  of  centralized  government,  whigh  survives 
revolutions  and  dynasties.  The  nation  is  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious and  indifferent  to  politics  ;  but  it  has  an  army 
which  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  forces  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Education  is  spreading  both  among  men  and 
women.  In  1878  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  when  married 
could  not  sign  tlunr  names  on  the  register  ;  fourteen 
years  later  only  12  per  cent,  were  in  that  condition. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  iji  secularizing  education 
the  number  of  children  in  Catholic  schools,  public  aiid 
private,  has  only  fallen  off  by  200,000.  It  was  1,800.000 
in  1H78,  and  1,C)06,000  in  1803.  The  writer  also  points  out 
that  many  of  the  so-calUMl  "  laic  "  schools  arc  (jnitc  as 
irnicli  und(!r  religious  inlliKmces  as  the  ('atholic  schools, 
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especially  among  the  girls'  schools,  for  some  of  the  laj'' 
schoolmistresses  are  extremely  devout,  and  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  the  priests, 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  article  on  "  The  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  " 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  highly  appreciative  review  of  Mr. 
Rashdall's  History,  which  contains  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation afforded  by  no  other  writer  on  the  subject.  The 
article  on  "  The  Paget  Papers  "  is  necessarily  historical ; 
but  at  its  close  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  glance  briefly 
at  the  present  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  the  East,  The 
article  on  *'  History  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  " 
is  brightly  written,  full  of  odd  observations,  such  as  the 
fact  that  the  only  crop-haired  roundheads  in  the  collec- 
tion are  Archbishop  Ussher  and  Archbishop  Laud.  All 
the  puritan  leaders  of  note  wore  their  hair  long.  An- 
other interesting  observation  is  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Judge  Jeffreys'  portrait  contradicts  the  character  which 
he  bears  in  history. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is  a  good  number,  interesting 
and  varied.  There  is  fiction  in  the  shape  of  a 
charming  ghost  story  ;  a  good  professional  article  on 
"  Contributors,"  by  the  Editor  ;  a  paper  on  "  The  Un- 
popularity of  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  Mr.  T.  Mac- 
kay ;  and  a  somewhat  commonplace  article  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  by  Mr.  Skottowe. 

MR.  GEORGE   MEREDITH'S  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.   MEYNELL. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  so  seldom  appears  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  periodical  literature  that  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  very  appreciative  review  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
nill's  essays,  which  have  been  reprinted  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  After  criticising  and  praising  each  of  her 
essays  in  turn,  he  admits  the  difficulty  of  selecting  epi- 
thets to  describe  her  gifts  : 

"  A  woman  who  thinks  and  who  can  write,  who  does 
not  disdain  the  school  of  journalism,  and  who  brings 
novelty  and  poetic  beauty,  the  devout  but  open  mind, 
to  her  practice  of  it,  bears  promise  that  she  will  some 
day  rank  as  one  of  the  great  Englishwomen  of  letters, 
at  present  counting  humbly  by  computation  beside  their 
glorious  French  sisters  in  the  art.  The  power  she  has, 
and  the  charm  it  is  clothed  in  shall  then,  be  classed 
as  distinction — the  quality  Matthew  Arnold  anxiously 
scanned  the  flats  of  the  earth  to  discover.  It  will  serve 
as  well  as  the  more  splendidly  flashing  and  commoner 
term  to  specify  her  claim  upon  public  attention.  She 
has  this  distinction  :  the  seizure  of  her  theme,  a  fine 
dialectic,  a  pliable  step,  the  femiuiuo  of  strong  good 
sense — equal,  only  sweeter— and  reflectiveness,  humane- 
ness, fervency  of  spirit." 

THE   SECRET   OF   CATHOLICIS.M. 

Tlie  Rev.  Canon  Barry  writes  v/hat  reads  like  an  elo- 
quent sermon,  taking  Zola's  book  as  his  text.  Protest- 
antism, he  maintains,  is  pluytnl  out  : 

"  Not  prejK-hiiig  but  sacrifico  ;  not  the  meeting  but 
the  altar  ;  not  that  which  I  can  do  for  myself,  but  the 
pow(5r  which  flows  out  from  an  ordinance  upon  me  ; 
8uch  is  the  charm,  the  ^ruce  of  this  undoubtedly  his- 
torical faith.  And  j)n5acliing  has  grown  wearisome, 
in«^fY«5C-iiv<\  or  at  hrast  dangorous  to  btiliof,  wlinrti  tlie 
liturgy  did  not  iuspiro  and  boar  it  up  on  luuivtuily 
wiugH.  Thn  Hocrot  of  (/atholicisni  is  tho  supornaturul 
in  the  world  and  rising  boyonU  it,  iniiiuinent  that  it  may 
civilizo,  tranHrtiiKhiiit  that  it,  nuiy  r«MhH>in.  Every  ('hurch 
('alliiiK  itst^lf  ('hriHtiau   which  has  d«jne,  ur  iM  ih>iug,  u 


work  among  men  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  will  be 
seen  on  close  view,  to  have  kept  from  the  wreck  of 
Christendom  some  one  or  other  principle,  whereby  a  liv- 
ing authority  applies  to  circumstances  what  el^e  had 
been  a  phantom  of  the  truth.  But  historians,  candidly 
marking  the  various  phenomena,  will,  if  I  may  trust  my 
own  reading,  allow  that  Rome  has  excelled  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  so  many-sided  a  mission." 

THE   SILVER   QUESTION. 

The  National  Review  is  the  only  important  periodical 
in  England  which  has  leanings  toward  bimetallism.  It 
publishes  the  address  which  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker 
delivered  to  the  British  Bimetallic  League  in  the  City 
of  London,  which  we  review  elsewhere. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

MR.  ARTHUR  MORRISON  gives  us  one  of  his  pain- 
ful studies  of  mean  streets,  entitled  "  A  Child 
of  the  Jago."  Mr.  James  Annand  discourses  on  "  The 
Intolerable  Waste  of  Parliament,"  without,  however, 
proposing  any  short  cut  to  the  remedying  of  the  same. 
Mr.  Parker  revises  the  reporting  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Li  Hung  Chang  and  Count  Ito,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Far  East  at  the  close  of  the  war.  We  notice  else- 
where the  articles  upon  the  Cuban  question  and  Judge 
Jeffreys.  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  contributes  some 
notes  of  his  made  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion. David  Hanny  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
"Brantome."  He  is  best  known  by  his  book,  "  Les 
Dames  Galantes,"  which  has  been  through  thirty  edi- 
tions : 

"  If  any  man  wishes  to  sit  down  and  have  his  talk  out 
with  an  observant  old  gentleman  who  knew  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Henri  III.;  who  marched  sword  in  hand  to  see  Bussy 
d'Amboise  safe  out  of  reach  of  his  w  3uld-be  assiissins  ; 
who  sailed  with  the  Grand  Prieur  to  Scotland,  escortmg 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  to  Malta  to  drive  away  the 
Turk  (but  the  unbeliever,  unfortunately,  was  gone  be- 
fore these  sixteenth  century  crusades  arrived);  who 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  fell  by 
the  pistol  of  Poltrot  de  Mer6;  who,  in  fine,  heard,  saw 
and  recorded  innumerable  manifestations  of  human 
nature  at  a  time  when  it  displayed  its  very  foundations 
in  defiant  freedom,  let  him  open  Brantome  passim  and 
fall  to.     He  will  not  be  disappomted." 

Dr.  George  M.  Carfrae,  writing  on  ''  The  Drift  of 
Modem  Medicine,"  claims  : 

"  1,  That  in  our  day  medicine  htis  made  great  ad- 
vances ;  2,  that  this  advance  is  due  to  the  discovery  of 
specific  remedies  m  particular  diseases  ;  and  3,  that  the 
number  of  thcso  will  be  increased  in  proiH>rtion  Jis  we 
carry  out  to  its  ultimatum  the  rule  '  Siinilia  simiiibHs 
cu  rtititar.''  " 

THE    INVESTORS'   REVIEW. 

MR.  A.  J.  WILSON  is  in  great  form  in  the  August 
number.  We  notice  t4s»»where  his  remarks  on 
what  he  calls  tlu^  Chicago  iwv»lutiouary  couveiitiau. 
But  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  at  his  beHt— that  Is,  to  watch  hiiu 
expounding  the  law  which  in  his  »\vt»s  g»>vems  the  whv4o 
World  -  Miuni^ly,  that  everything,  cheap  iuv>nt>v,  i>r  d\HW 
money,  leads  but  to  the  goal  of  haukrupti-v  uml  i:t«nt«rtil 
fiuasli— wt^  must  read  liis  article  on  "  The  Kelatiioi  of 
Cheap  Money  to  High  PriceH."  Aftt^r  t^xiKUindinK  «<• 
actly  how  it  workx,  he  tluiNhe'i  with  the  ui»uiU  |u\>pl)iH«y 
of  i-ouking  cratth  : 
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"  We  have  now  reached,  by  the  ways  described,  a 
very  extreme  condition  of  inflation,  and  yet  nobody  can 
predict  when  the  balloons  will  begin  to  burst.  On  the 
surface  all  great  centres  of  banking  credit  are  tolerably 
strong,  and  our  own  seems  to  be  exceptionally  so.  This 
country  never  saw  such  a  stock  of  gold  as  the  bank 
possesses,  and  it  is  a  stock  being  continually  added  to. 
Is  it  likely  to  be  enough  in  all  circumstances  ?  We 
shall  see.  That  some  such  end  must  come  to  the  infla- 
tion, now  so  enormous  on  all  European  stock  exchanges, 
is  as  certain  as  the  succession  of  months  and  years,  and 
the  longer  the  reverse  is  postponed  the  more  widespread 
will  be  the  disaster.  It  might  quite  conceivably  be  a 
calamity  great  enough  to  swamp  the  credit  of  many  of 
our  strongest  looking  banks,  and  to  set  the  world  back 
for  half  a  generation.  Therefore  the  all  importan  t  ques- 
tion which  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  probable 
duration  of  the  present  state  of  markets." 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  date  he  ad- 
journs until  next  month. 

SNOBS   AND   FOOLS. 

A  couple  of  pages  are  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
probability  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  being 
able  to  carry  on.  The  following  passage  gives  us  a  fair 
touch  of  Mr.  Wilson's  quality  : 

"  The  next  thing  we  shall  hear  is  a  concerted  howl  on 
the  part  of  the  board,  the  '  chartered  '  shareholders  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  home  government  of  the  entire  responsibility 
and  charges  incident  to  caiTying  on  this  stock  gamblers' 
'  empire.'  Judging  by  past  experience,  this  demand  is 
sure,  after  a  more  or  less  pronounced  show  of  resistance, 
to  be  acceded  to  by  the  present  desperately  Imperial 
Ministry.  We  shall  have  '  this  splendid  addition  to  the 
Empire  '  thrown  upon  our  hands  after  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  friends  have  made  magniflcent  fortunes  out  of 
the  *  promotions, '  '  flotations, '  general  orange  sucking 
annexations,  and  shameless  self  glorification  connected 
with  it  ;  and  if  the  country  can  be  annexed  by  us,  ad- 
ministered and  developed  for  a  million  a  year  dead  loss 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps  longer,  we 
may  think  ourselves  lucky.  Of  course  the  interest  upon 
the  debenture  issue  now  made,  and  on  any  subsequent 
issues,  will  then  become  the  charge  of  the  British  ex- 
chequer, and  a  never  ending  burden  upon  us  who  pay 
the  taxes.  Well,  it  serves  us  right  for  being  such  snobs 
and  fools.  There  is  no  measuring  the  depths  to  which 
our  complaisant  temper  toward  titled  wealth-blighters.'* 

Discussing  the  debate  op  the  Indian  troops  at  Suakim, 
Mr.  Wilson  says: 

"  Should  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  employing  mer- 
cenary troops  from  India  in  the  various  African  wars, 
which  we  seem  destined  to  wage  for  another  generation 
— assuming  that  India  keeps  financially  on  her  legs  for 
.so  Ion K— a  day  might  come  when  an  unscrupulous  gov- 
♦^mment  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  them  against  our- 
selvcH." 

There  is  one  extraordinary  thing  about  the  August 
number,  and  that  is  the  article  on  railways  in  China 
by  Mr.  M.  R.  Davles.  It  is  the  one  solitary  gh^am  of 
light  in  th<!  wlioh;  number,  for  Mr.  Davies  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  future  befon;  China  : 

"  The  one  thing  now  wanting  for  the  salvatioTi  of 
<  Ihina  is  tlie  construction  of  a  good  rail  way  system  and  .in 
aj>preciation  of  the  undeveloped  w(;alth  of  tlie  country." 

This  solitary  expression  of  hoi)e  or  faith  sliiiKss  out  in 
Htrange  c-ontrast  to  the  gloom  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Heview. 


CORNHILL. 

'"T^HE  August  number  of  Corn/iiins  full  of  excellent 
X       reading.    The  racy  sketch  of  "  American  Million- 
aires" is  quoted   elsewhere.     So  are  some  of  the  quaint 
stories  in  "  Children's  Theology." 

AN  IMPECUNIOUS   STATESMAN. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  the  subject  of  a  kindly 
character  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  Patchett  Martin,  who  is, 
however,  careful  not  to  leave  the  warts  out  of  the 
picture.  The  deceased  statesman,  it  appears,  was  a 
great  borrower  : 

"  Parkes,  too,  apart  from  his  salary  (when  in  ofi&ce) 
had,  in  the  language  of  the  police  court,  '  no  visible 
means  of  support.'  He  accordingly  adopted  the  Fal- 
staffian  method  of  perpetual  borrowing.  .  .  .  He 
even  reduced  his  borrowings  to  a  scientific  system,  and 
when  in  want  of  money  applied  to  the  first  friend  he  met 
in  the  street  for  £30.    This  was  his  pet  figure." 

The  writer  thus  sums  up  the  man  : 

"  He  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  public  man — in  some 
respects  a  truly  great  one.  That  a  man  with  such  draw- 
backs and  deficiencies — lowly  birth,  poverty,  lack  of 
early  education,  lifelong  improvidence,  to  which  may  be 
added  untoward,  if  not  unhappy,  domestic  relationships — 
should  have  played  such  a  part  for  fifty  years  in  public 
affairs  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  combination  of 
great  intellectual  capacity  with  an  inborn  gift  and 
genius  for  statesmanship." 

A   TRIBE   WITHOUT  A   GRAVE. 

Memoirs  of  a  Soudanese  soldier,  AH  Effendi  Gifoon, 
dictated  in  Arabic  to  Captain  Percy  Machell,  and  by 
him  presented  in  English  dress,  give  strange  glimpses 
into  cannibal  life  in  the  Soudan  : 

**  The  Fertit  tribe  used  in  their  own  country  to  eat 
each  other  freely,  and  when  a  man  was  so  ill  as  to  render 
the  chance  of  his  recovery  improbable,  he  was  bought  in 
advance  by  the  highest  bidder.  The  Fertit  had  no 
graves,  and  there  is  no  word  for  '  graveyard  '  in  their 
language." 

A  gruesome  story  is  told  of  a  Fertit  recruit  who,  after 
being  long  without  human  food,  broke  out,  seized  a  child 
from  its  mother's  arms,  wrung  its  neck,  and  "  com- 
menced his  repast."  As  punishment  he  was  sent  back 
to  his  own  country.  A  somewhat  "  Arabian  Night " 
like  story  is  added  of  a  kite  seizing  on  a  sheep's  liver  in 
the  basket  of  a  chief's  servant,  and  dropping  in  its  place 
another  kind  of  liver,  which,  cooked  and  eaten  and 
found  by  the  chief  to  be  most  delightful,  was  discovered 
to  be  a  child's  liver.  Thenceforward  the  chief  had  a 
child  killed  every  day,  and  dined  off  its  liver.  Ulti- 
mately the  "  aggrieved  parents "  objected,  and  the 
chief  wa-s  killed. 

Other  articles. 

Horace  G.  Hutchinson  puts  in  a  plea  for  "  fagging  " 
akin  to  that  advanced  for  early  monarchs,  that  if  they 
did  oppress  their  own  Kufjjects,  they  let  no  one  else  op- 
press them,  the  concentration  of  oppressive  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  being  much  more  bearable  than 
miscellaneous  aggn^ssion  and  spoliation.  TIk;  fagmaster 
protects  the  fag  from  promiscuous  bullying.  Professor 
J.  K.  Laughton  furnislies  an  anniversary  study  of  the 
Battle  of  th<5  Nilc^  which  beffill  August  I,  17'()8,  and  an- 
other histori(X)-military  study  is  of  (^ustavus  Adolphus, 
by  Mr.  Spcnccn*  Wilkinson.  The  "  Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary  "  form  a  breezy  chatty  chroniquc. 
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THE   REVUE    DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

WE  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  M.  Barine's  cxrticle 
ou  M.  Cnippi's  analysis  of  press  trials.  The 
place  of  honor  in  the  first  number  is  given  to  an  article 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  entitled  ''  Twenty-five  Years 
After  (1870-1896)."  In  this  article  the  Due  examines 
the  trend  of  Fi'ench  foreign  policy  during  those  event- 
ful twenty- five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Franco-German  war,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  question  and  the  understanding  with  Russia. 
He  evidently  thinks  that  France  is  overtaxing  her 
strength  with  her  gigantic  military  preparations  at 
home  and  her  vigorous  colonial  policy  abroad,  and  that 
the  understanding  with  Russia  is  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite to  serve  as  a  complete  counterpoise  to  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

HELMHOLTZ. 

M.  Gueroult  contributes  an  interesting  study  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  the  great  Ger- 
man savant.  He  was  a  man  of  curiously  mixed  blood, 
being  pure  German  on  his  father's  side,  while  his  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  maternal  grandmother 
was  French.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  child 
Von  Helmholtz  had  a  bad  memory,  especially  for  isolated 
words,  irregular  grammatical  forms,  and  idioms  of 
language.  But  he  got  on  better  with  poetry,  and  best 
of  all  with  the  best  poets,  a  circumstance  which  he  him. 
self  attributed  to  the  unconscious  logical  harmony  which 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  beautiful.  He  even  in  his 
5'^outh  wrote  poetry,  which  was,  of  course,  bad  enough, 
but  was  an  excellent  discipline  in  forming  his  style  and 
giving  him  the  power  of  expression. 

THE   KHALIFA. 

M.  Deherain's  article  on  the  Khalifa  Abdullah  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  full  of  interest  at  this  time  when 
all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  Soudan.  M.  Deherain 
begins  at  the  beginning.  He  shows  us  the  great  Mahdi 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  conqueror  of  the  Soudan,  ap- 
pearing every  day  at  the  hour  of  prayer  in  the  midst  of 
his  faithful  followers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  influence  which  this  practice,  continued  per- 
severingly  throughout  his  career,  had  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  his  strange  theocracy.  At  length,  one  day  in 
June,  1885,  the  people  of  Omdurman  are  alarmed  by  a 
report  that  the  Mahdi  has  not  appeared  in  public  as 
usual,  and  that  he  is  dangerously  ill.  It  is  true.  Lying 
in  one  of  the  slightly  raised  beds,  which  in  the  Soudan 
are  ciilled  angrebs,  the  dying  Mahdi,  that  pretended 
envoy  of  God,  whose  design  had  been  to  concjuer  not 
only  the  S(»udan,  but  Egypt  and  th«i  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  shook  off  for  a  monunit  the  fell  typhus 
which  had  him  in  its  grip  that  he  might  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor to  carry  out  his  schemes.  This  he  did  in  the 
memoral)le  words  :  "  The  Klialifa  Abdullah  is  nuirkod 
out  by  Provideucti  to  bt)  \ny  siK^ccssor.  You  havt*  fol- 
lowed me  and  olxiyed  my  orders;  do  the  same  with  him. 
May  God  have  pity  on  mo  I "  The  authority  tlius 
strangely  conferred  on  him  has  btien  tlrrnly  dtifendnd  by 
Abdullah,  and  for  the  past  eleven  ynars  the  territory, 
wliirli  nxtiMidn  from  Doiigola  to  Lake  No  on  the  Tpfinr 
Nilr,  and  I'l-oiii  Darfoiir  to  tho  Uivor  Atbara,  lias  re- 
riiaintMl  uiidor  his  dotriiuion,  whatever  the  Dotigola  ex- 
pedition may  liave  in  storn  for  him  in  th«<  way  of  a 
diminution  of  liis  power. 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH   RULERS   AND   WRITERS. 

The  rest  of  M.  Deherain's  article  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  an  able  summary  of  Slatin  Pasha's  recent  book 
on  his  experiences  as  a  captive  of  the  Khalifa  in  the  Sou- 
dan, though  M.  Deherain  has  all  the  Frenchman's  suspi- 
cion of  one  who  is  so  friendly  to  the  English  power  in 
Egypt.  Perhaps  suspicion  is  too  weak  a  word,  for  at  the 
end  of  his  article  M.  Deherain  denounces  England  in 
the  usual  fervid  style  for  her  vaulting  colonial  am- 
bition concealed  by  a  specious  hypocritical  philan- 
throphy,  her  real  determination  to  stay  in  Egypt  and 
her  crowning  act  of  duplicity  in  sending  out  the  Dongola 
expedition. 

M.  Lafenestre  deals  with  the  sculpture  exhibited  at 
the  Salons  of  1896,  M.  Valbert  reviews  a  recent  work  of 
Paulhan's  on  "Intellectual  Types,"  and  M.  de  Wyzewa 
notices  "  Weir  of  Hermiston  "in  an  article  which  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Stevenson 
culte  has  spread  among  Frenchmen  of  literary  tastes. 

M.  Texte  also  contributes  an  interesting  study  of  the 
Wordsworth  culte  as  seen  through  French  glasses.  He 
is  fully  persuaded  that  Wordswerfeh,  though  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  century,  nevertheless  remains  prac- 
tically unread  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some 
distinguished  French  critics. 

A   SWEDISH    ZOLA. 

M.  de  Heidenstam  continues  his  papers  on  the  Swedish 
novel  with  a  study  of  Augustus  Strindberg.  Strindberg 
introduced  what  is  called  "  Naturalism  "  into  Sweden  ; 
but  he  is  only  half  a  realist,  in  that  he  is  diverted  from 
the  naturalistic  formula  by  his  taste  for  abstract  ideas 
in  preference  to  physical  phenomena.  His  characters 
speak  and  act  in  his  name,  when  they  are  not  Strindberg 
himself.  He  is  an  iconoclast,  a  reform(T  of  the  universe, 
yet  pessimistic  and  skeptical,  and  in  the  last  resort  an 
aristocrat  according  to  the  ideas  of  Neitzsche.  His 
literary  output  is  enormous,  consisting  of  stories,  novel.s 
poems,  plays,  literary  criticisms,  various  essiiys,  actually 
including  an  essay  on  agriculture  in  France.  In  his 
novel,  "Son  of  the  Servant,"  Strindberg  gives  us  his 
autobiography.  All  his  stories  reveal  a  profound  con- 
tempt and  even  hatred  for  women  whose  influence  he 
considers  deplorable,  and  opposed  alike  to  natural  laws 
and  the  interests  of  society.  M.  de  Heidenstam  evi- 
dently thinks  Strindberg  is  mad. 

M.  Movieau's  article  on  "  The  Economic  Movement  " 
is  a  study  of  that  return  of  economic  prosperity  in 
France  which  he  prophesied  last  summer. 

M.  floustwu  S.  Chamberlain  contributes  a  paper  ou 
Richard  Wagner,  who  has  lately  become  rather  the 
fashion  in  France,  which  is  a  pleasant  proof  that  iu- 
ternational  animosities  are  not  Jihvays  ciU'ried  mto  the 
sereuer  sphere  of  art. 

THE    REVUE   DE    PARIS. 

A LTHOLTGH  no  article  in  the  July  reviews  can  Ik» 
saiil  to  l)t^  u'ltrthy  of  st^parate  notice,  F.  Schrailt«r*s 
curious  and  thoughtful  analysis  i>f  th»*  I'hiiU'so  i»r  Yellow 
Kact*  problem,  ami  M.  Lavisye's  powerful  iumlysus*  i>f  the 
political  partitas  which  ^u  to  umko  the  piVKeut  ttml 
l)robal)ly  tin*  futun^  Italy,  an*  bt)th  luttable  aililitiou.H  ii» 
p^^rio«lii•al  frt'iuli  llt^«ratur«^ 

DWIJKU    KUOM   THK    YICLl.OW    UAi'K.S. 

M.  Sihnultn-  evidently  believer,  an  ilul  thtt  Uto  lUr 
thulemy  Sumt  llilaire,   that  the   Vollow   Uucea    t\\r  bo 
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declines  to  see  any  substantial  difference  between  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese — will  soon  become  a  very  serious 
danger  to  the  Old  World.  He  deplores  the  ignorance 
with  which  Europe  discusses  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East,  and  points  out  that  the  average  European  has 
quite  as  many  foolish  notions  about  China  and  the 
Chinese  as  has  John  Chinaman  about  Europe  and  the 
Europeans.  The  strength  of  China,  he  declares,  lies  in 
her  immutability  ;  and  quoting  the  well-known  au- 
thority, Richthosen,  he  adds  :  *'It  would  be  easier  to 
bind  the  ocean  with  chains  than  to  act  on  the  Chinese 
nation."  Further,  he  says  that  China  will  never  be 
touched  by  any  European  missionary  system,  for  the 
Chinaman  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  everything  in  his 
country,  and,  above  all,  with  his  curious  rarefied  form 
of  religion  ;  and  he  is  not  even  swayed  by  curiosity  as 
to  what  goes  on  outside  his  own  yellow  world.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  a  profound  contempt  for  everything 
"  foreign." 

"aristocratic  at  heart." 

In  the  same  number  are  published  some  curious  let- 
ters written  by  the  famous  revolutionist,  Barbes,  to 
George  Sand,  addressed  by  him  from  first  one  and  then 
another  of  his  many  prisons.  In  a  long  epistle  written 
in  1866  he  foretells  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  "  In  twenty-five  years  they  will  number  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  in  a  hundred  years  three  hundred  mil- 
ions.  Amid  such  an  agglomeration  what  will  become 
of  our  poor  little  France  ?  .  .  .  The  Anglo-Saxon  in 
America  is  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  England,  an  aristo- 
crat at  heart.  He  may  call  himself  a  Republican,  and  I 
know  that  he  has  just  abolished  slavery;  but  Abolition- 
ist or  not,  the  ifankee  resembles  his  father  the  English- 
man inasmuch  that  he  is  a  being  whose  whole  traditions 
oblige  him  to  think  first  for  himself  and  of  himself." 

Those  to  whom  Petrarch  is  more  than  a  mere  name 
will  find  much  to  charm  them  in  the  account,  written 
by  the  well-known  historian  and  archaeologist,  M.  Jus- 
serand,  of  the  poet's  old  age  and  stately  tomb  at  Padua. 

ITALIAN   prospects. 

Under  the  significant  title  "  Quirinal,  Vatican,  Repub- 
lic," the  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  gives  his  views  on 
the  T  alian  situation.  As  is  natural,  M.  Lavisse  is  a 
de*"  .rmined  opponent  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  would 
fain  persuade  his  Italian  friends  that  nothing  but  evil 
can  result  from  it.  'W:th  this  object  in  view  he  points 
out  that  the  party  represented  by  King  Humbert  and 
Signor  Crispi  only  comy^oses  one-third  of  the  Italian  na- 
tion ;  the  two  others— that  is,  the  Radical  or  Republican 
party  and  the  Catholic  or  Vatican  i)arty— being  each  in 
their  own  way  extremely  powerful,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  neither  having  shown  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  Italy's  present  foreign  policy.  Although  the 
French  writer  scarcely  touches  (ni  the  financial  side  of 
Italian  affairs,  he  notes  significantly  the  changes  which 
excessive  taxation  and  general  monetary  depression 
have  wrought  among  the  people.  Last  year  291,000 
men,  women  and  childr<;n  emigrated  :  and  though  the 
King  is  rf.'spected  he  is  no  longer  loved,  as  h(5  once  was. 
M.  Lavisee  evidently  y><;lieve8  that  slowly  but  surely 
many  Italians  are  beginning  to  see  in  a  Republican 
r/'f/inw,  the  only  way  of  securing  a  measure  of  financial 
prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 

DEHJAUDINH    ON    CUBA. 

M.  DeHJardins  di(v;usseH  at  great  length  the  Cuban  inr 
Hurro<;tion,  and  the  part  played  by  America  in  Cuban 


affairs  during  the  present  century.  The  writer  asserts 
that  it  was  at  one  time  easily  within  the  power  of  either 
Canning  or  Monroe  to  make  the  island  a  British  or 
American  possession  ;  but  the  two  great  statesmen,  in 
consort  with  those  then  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  in 
France,  decided  to  leave  to  Spain  "  the  pearl  of  the 
Antilles."  Some  time  later,  in  1846,  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can financiers  decided  to  buy  the  island,  but  the  plan 
fell  through  ;  and  during  the  several  insurrections 
which  took  place  in  the  following  forty-six  years  the 
government  of  the  United  States  took  no  part  in  the 
Cuban  affairs,  not  even  in  1873,  during  the  course  of  the 
Virginius  affair. 

M.  Desjardins  attributes  the  present  insurrection 
greatly  to  a  group  of  Cuban  revolutionaries  living  in 
New  York.  There  were,  he  says,  in  the  February  of 
1895  four  political  parties  in  Cuba  :  the  Conservatives, 
devoted  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  Reformers  who- 
did  not  substantially  differ  from  the  latter,  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Separatists,  and  the  Autonomists  or  Home 
Rulers,  who  only  asked  for  a  local  Parliament  and  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  self-government,  scarcely  the  elements 
to  keep  going  a  revolution  ;  and  the  French  writer 
firmly  believes  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  indirect  as- 
sistance given  by  the  United  States,  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection would  have  come  to  an  end  long  ago. 


LA  NOUVELLE  REVUE 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  is  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively political  and  national  in  its  aims  and  ob- 
jects. Still  poetry  and  fiction  are  fairly  represented, 
for  the  editress  has  an  excellent  literary  taste,  and  those 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  great  Provencal 
poet  Mistral  cannot  do  better  than  read  his  "  Poem  of 
the  Rhone,"  which,  divided  into  a  number  of  "  chants,'^ 
appear  in  both  numbers  of  the  July  Revue.  Very  differ- 
ent in  character,  but  of  equal  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  Continental  literature,  is  M.  Mauclair's 
attack  on  the  literary  personality  of  Emile  Zola.  To 
the  author  of  "Germinal"  and  "Rome"  this  critic 
would  fain  deny  all  talent,  and  he  is  specially  incensed 
at  the  freedom  with  which  M.  Zola  receives  interviewers, 
and  takes  part  in  public  movements. 

HOW  LAVIGERIE  REACHED  LEO  XIII. 

A  nephew  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  gives  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  famous  Churchman,  and  tells  of  his  career  a 
number  of  curious  anecdotes.  On  one  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Louis  Lavigerie,  the  Cardinal  asked  an  audience 
of  the  Pope  in  order  to  throw  his  personal  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  French  as  opposed  to  a  German  Chinese- 
mission.  While  he  was  passing  through  the  long  gal- 
leries of  the  Vatican,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
Italian  prelates  who  form  the  P.apal  court  attempted  to 
imi)ede  his  progress.  One  told  him  that  the  Holy  Father 
was  ill  ;  another  that  the  Pope  had  closed  his  door  and 
would  receive  no  one  ;  a  third,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  implored  the  Cardinal's  benediction.  At  last, 
suiTounded  by  a  crowd  of  chamberlains,  papal  guards 
and  other  obstructionists,  he  came  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  Poi)e's  private  apartments  ;  then  throw- 
ing back  his  head  Ik;  suddenly  exclaimed  in  the  trnmpi^t- 
like  voice  familiar  to  many  generations  of  North  Africans, 
"  Holy  Fat/her  !  Holy  Fatluu'  !  you  are  being  dc^ceived. 
I  am  not  allf)W(!d  to  approach  you  !  "  There  followed 
an  indescribable  tumult  ;  then  suddenly  a  silence  which 
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made  itself  felt,  a  door  opened,  and  the  shadow-like 
white  figure  of  Leo  XIII.  appeared,  while  a  soft  voice 
said  calmly,  "Come  in,  my  dear  son."  An  hour  later 
the  French  Cardinal,  having  obtained  all  he  wanted, 
passed  ont  again,  and  as  he  held  iip  his  hand  in  benedic- 
tion over  the  bent  heads  of  the  youthful  Italian  mon- 
signori,  he  smiled  in  his  beard.  The  tale  if  not  true  is 
certainly  ben  trovato. 

''the  VENICE  OF   THE   EAST." 

M.  Mury,  who  holds  an  important  post  in  the  French 
Colonial  Office,  contributes  two  valuable  articles  on  Siam 
and  the  Siamese.  Bangkok  he  aptly  styles  the  Venice 
of  the  East,  and,  as  is  natural,  he  recalls  with  a  certain 
melancholy  the  fact  that  the  town  once  belonged  to  the 
French  ;  indeed,  a  fortress  built  by  engineers  sent 
out  by  Louis  XIV.  remains  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  city,  Bangkok  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  important  commercial  centres  in  the  East. 
The  Siamese  trades  are  divided  into  corporations  and 
each  guild  keeps  to  its  quarter.  Indeed,  the  Siamese 
seem  to  compare  very  favorably  with  the  other  yellow 
I'aces  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Their  only  vice, 
accordmg  to  their  French  critic,  is  gambling.  After  their 
money  has  all  disappeared  they  will  gamble  away  not 
only  their  personal  liberty,  but  that  of  their  wives  and 
children.  The  gambling  houses  at  Bangkok  and  else- 
where in  Siam  are  nearly  always  held  by  prosperous 
Chinamen,  who  finally  return  home  with  much  ill- 
acquired  wealth. 

A   CITY  OF  GOLD. 

Vast  treasures  and  rare  opportunities  of  loot  await  the 
future  conqueror  of  Siam.  The  royal  city,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Siam,  reminds  the 
Euroi)ean  visitor  of  conventional  fairyland,  or  the  world 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Everything  that  in  Europe  is 
made  of  glass  or  china  is  there  made  of  solid  gold.  The 
very  pagoda  in  which  the  royal  family  worship,  and 
which  is  situated  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  is  made 
of  marble  studded  with  gems  and  the  precious  metals. 
A  statuette  of  Buddha  cut  out  of  an  emerald  of  fantastic 
size,  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Laotians,  is  in 
the  temple,  and  is  surrounded  by  bushes  of  gold  and 
silver,  inclosing  gold  statues  six  feet  high,  each  statue 
being  clothed  in  silk  garments  studded  with  gems.  No 
stranger  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  king's  own  private 
apartments  ;  but,  according  to  the  natives,  they  are 
decorated  in  an  even  more  splendid  fashion  than  are  the 
pagoda  and  the  public  or  state  rooms.  The  present 
king  of  Siam,  Chula-Long-Korn,  is  an  exceptionally  en- 
lightened humanitarian — that  is  to  say,  ho  has  prac- 
tically abolished  torture,  and  the  ordinary  criminal  is 
beheaded  instead  of  being  slowly  tortured  to  death  as 
was  once  customary.  The  Siamese  are  a  lively  people, 
and  greatly  enjoy  playing  games  and  taking  part  in 
poj)ular  fetes.  On  certain  great  occasiDiis  a  sort  of  re- 
gatta takes  x)lace,  in  which  the  wholt*  ])o|)ulation,  headed 
by  the  king  and  his  children,  take  part.  M.  Mury  de- 
clares that  at  the  present  time  Great  Britain  may  be 
said  to  absorb  all  the  comtiierce  lu^twt'on  Siam  and  the 
outer  world,  and  for  tlio  liiindnMlth  time  in  tho  Xtmrrllr 
lie/mie  the  reader  is  urged  to  tak(i  up  his  Htalf  and  lielp 
to  make  France  a  gn^at  colonial  nation. 

"O.    K."    AND   UUHHIAN    I'RKHS    LAWS. 

Madame  d(i  NoviUort'  in  a  few  t'lo(|u«Mit  pages  dis- 
rriBHeH  tlie  Anneiiiun  (jiumtioti      SIk^  Inyn  all  thn  Mhmip 


of  late  ev(Mits  on  the  Cyprus  convention,  and  the  gifted 
"  O.  K."  also  goes  out  of  her  way  to  answer  the  oft-re- 
peated accusation  that  the  Russian  press  cannot  be  con- 
sidered seriously  given  the  power  of  the  Censor.  Ac- 
cording to  Madame  de  Novikoff,  the  lead  pencil  or 
blacking  is  only  used  when  home  politics  are  in  question. 
All  that  concerns  foreign  affairs  are  discussed  as  openly 
in  the  Russian  press  as  in  Russian  salons.  But  she 
admits  that  there  are  not  a  few  articles  in  the  code 
that  might  be  altered  with  advantage,  and  cites  her 
own  case,  for  by  some  extraordinary  mistake  a  work 
written  by  her  was  for  a  whole  year  placed  on  the 
Index. 

Other  articles  discuss  the  telegraphic  communications 
of  France  and  her  colonies  (all  transmitted  by  British 
cables).  Unity  in  Military  Action,  the  reorganization  of 
the  Louvre  Galleries,  the  Budget  of  1897  and  the  late 
Marquis  de  Mores. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nuora  Antologia  contains  some  excellent  read- 
ing this  month.  Madame  Jessee  White  Mario 
commences  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the 
Italian  prison  system.  Of  the  fortress  prisons  in  which 
men  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  are  confined, 
she  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  both  from  the 
moral  and  the  hygienic  point  of  view  ;  but  of  the  penal 
settlements,  ^^  domicilio  coatto,^'  established  on  various 
islands  around  the  coast  for  minor  offenders,  she  gives 
the  most  deplorable  account.  The  criminals  are  herded 
together  in  ill-ventilated  dormitories  by  night,  and  by 
dcLV  are  turned  loose  to  roam  about  the  island,  an  allow- 
ance being  made  them  for  food  of  five  pence  a  day,  most 
of  which  is  expended  on  drink  and  gatnbling.  No  work 
is  provided  for  them,  and  their  enforced  idleness  is  not 
only  the  greatest  cui'se  to  themselves,  but  sets  the  worst 
example  to  the  non-criminal  portion  of  the  island  in- 
habitants with  whom  they  freely  mix.  Even  the  En- 
glish treadmill  system  would,  in  Mrs.  Mario's  opinion, 
be  preferable. 

A   CRITIC   OF   ZOLA. 

Signor  E.  Mari  writes  of  Zola's  *•  Rome  "  with  suffi- 
cient severity.  He  protests  against  the  exaggerateii  im- 
portance that  has  been  conferred  upon  Zola's  views  by 
an  undiscriminating  public,  and  declares  that  the  picture 
given  of  Rome  is  the  old  romantic  picture  which  for 
centuries  past  has  been  in  favi>r  with  French  authors. 
The  mystery,  the  treachery,  the  poison,  the  Jesuit,  are 
all  there  I  Yet  he  credits  Zola  with  a  "  marvelously  deep 
and  rapid  power  of  observation,  and  a  uuwt  vivid  sense 
of  reality,"  and  confesses  that,  in  spite  of  certain  exag- 
gerations, the  picture  of  the  "  Casii  Bocvauern  "  is  full 
of  characteristic  truth.  Signor  Boglietti  concludes  his 
thoughtful  series  of  articles  on  Sot'ialism  m  England  with 
a  lucid  account  of  English  traile  unions. 

The  Civiltil  CattoUcit  describes  the  origin  of  varii»us  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Masonic  Knlges  with  a  view  to 
showing  how  ch)sely  conuect«'d  are  English  ami  Conti- 
nental Fn^t^masonary,  the  connection  having  1>«h>u  of 
late  frequently  denie»l. 

The  Heviata  per  lit  Si{fnorinf,  puhlinhtHl  fornitfhtly. 
continues  to  offer  a  selection  i»f  cheerful  ami  chatty  i*r- 
ti(lt«s  in  eaMV  Italian,  enuut^ntly  suitable  tov  the  yvnilig 
person  for  whi>ni  it  is  inttMuled. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


I.     NOTES    FROM    OUR    LONDON    CORRESPONDENT. 


LET  me  lead  off  at  ouce  by  telling  you  the  names  of 
the  books  that  have  been  selling  best.     Here  is 
the  list  : 

March  Hares.    By  George  Forth. 

The  Color  of  Life,  and  Other  Essays  on  Things  Seen 
and  Heard.     B3'  Alice  Meynell. 

Flotsam  :  the  Study  of  a  Life.    By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman. 

Cameos  :    Short  Stories.    By  Marie  Carelli. 

Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of  Bishop  Butler.   By 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"  Made  in  Germany."     By  Ernest  Edwin  Williams. 

I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  mentioned 
*'  March  Hares  "  with  no  uncertain  note  of  commenda- 
tion long  before  it  became  the  novel  of  the  season. 
More  delightful  writing  of  its  kind — whimsical,  and 
yet  true  and  tender — than  that  of  its  first  forty  pages 
has  not,  I  think,  appeared  in  England  since  Stevenson 
wrote.  So  good  are  those  few  chapters  that  one  can 
hardly  grumble  at  the  falling  off  that  follows — comedy, 
with  a  touch  of  potential  tragedy,  gives  way  to  boister- 
ous farce,  and  with  the  appearance  of  Drumpipes  the 
book  misses  its  full  merit  and  beauty.  People  are  ask- 
ing what  well-known  name  the  pseudonjTn— one  knew 
it  was  a  pseudonym — conceals.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  is 
the  general  assertion.  But  "  The  Yellow  Book  "  (which 
proceeds  from  the  Bodley  head)  suggests  the  collabora- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Henley's  "  young  men,"  and 
even  points  at  Mr.  George  Steevens,  once  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  For  my  own  part  I  would  pin  my  faith  on 
its  being  Mr.  Frederic's.  It  appeared  at  much  the  same 
time  as  "  Illumination,"  which  was  much  more  seriously 
intentioned  ;  and  it  would  be  natural  enough  for  its 
author  to  wish  not  to  confuse  the  public  with  work  so 
dissimilar,  to  desire  not  to  risk  the  chances  of  the  larger 
book  by  the  rivalry  of  the  smaller.  It  is  as  surprising 
as  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Mrs.  Meynell's  new  volume  so 
near  the  head  of  this  list — Mrs.  Meynell,  the  one  woman, 
whose  work  one  would  say  was  caviare  to  the  general, 
meat  too  studied,  too  concentrated,  for  that  large  body 
of  readers  whose  patronage  alone  can  make  a  book  really 
"  sell  well."  One  had  taken  it  rather  for  granted  that, 
exquisite  writer  though  she  wa.s,  her  audience  was  few 
though  fit.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  continual  prai.se— 
we  know  how  justified  in  all  essentials— of  Mr.  Coven- 
try Patmore  (and  now  of  Mr.  George  Meredith)  that 
has  worked  this  marvel.  How  distinguished,  fine  and 
true  her  wiiting  is  her  previous  volume  of  prose,  *'  The 
Rhythm  of  Life,"  showed  you;  "The  Color  of  Life" 
will  but  deepen  an  impression  already  too  strong  to  fear 
oblivion's  poppy.  Read  here— to  name  but  three  of  the 
X)aijer»--the  title  essay,  "  Eleonora  Du.se,"  and  "Sym- 
metry and  Incident  "—and  you  will  see  at  once  that  the 
hand  that  made  "  Renounc<!ment  "  has  yielded  no  whit 
of  its  cunning.  Ah!  if  the  "  general  reader  "  can  but 
\Hi  brought  to  appreciate  rightly  the  value,  th(5  depth 
of  thes*5  intelligent  pages  I  Is  it  po.Hsible  ?  Will  he  over 
care  to  de.vote  to  a  paragrapli  the  attention  he  has  been 
wont  to  give  a  chapter  V  If  not,  Mrs.  M(!yn«jirs  work  is 
not  for  him, 

T\\*:  next  >KX>k  is  fiction— the  work  of  a  man  whoso 

TjovelH  I  have  always  x»raiHed  in  my  letters  to  you.     In 

'  Flrrtwirn  :  the  Study  of  a  Life  "  (Longmans),  Mr.  Seton 


Merriman  would  at  first  appear  to  essay  a  task  more 
difficult,  less  dependent  on  mere  incident  for  its  inter- 
est than  hitherto.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  sug- 
gested psychology  of  the  title  is  but  conventional.  The 
story  is  a  good  story,  but  what  psychology  there  is  is  of 
the  old  well  worn  sort,  and  the  book  owes,  and  will  owe, 
its  success  to  the  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  depicts 
so  well,  the  fighting  in  the  lines  before  Delhi,  the  well 
"arranged"  intrigue  in  Calcutta.  But  as  a  novelist, 
Mr.  Merriman  is  always,  on  every  page,  readable  ;  that 
he  puts  all  his  goods  in  his  shop  window  is  undeniable, 
but  he  dresses  them  with  skill,  and  the  result  is  excel- 
lent—and it  is  not  slipshod,  as  is  too  often  the  novel  of 
its  class.  "  Cameos  :  Short  Stories  "  is  another  of  the 
books  with  which  Miss  Corelli  constantly  breaks  the 
record  of  huge  sales.  It  has  all  the  stuff  of  extreme 
popularity  between  its  covers. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Butler  "  (Clarendon  Press)  is  a  natural  and  wel- 
come supplement  to  his  edition  of  the  Bishop's  writings. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fii'st  dealing  entirely 
with  Butler  and  his  teaching,  the  second  with  the  vast, 
difficult  subject  of  the  state  of  man  in  the  future  life, 
and  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  the  articles  he  has  been 
contributing  to  one  of  the  American  reviews. 

In  history  and  biography  I  have  nothing  more  important 
to  mention  than  an  interesting  little  illustrated  brochure 
by  Mr.  Hermann  Senn,  "  Ye  Art  of  Cookery  in  Ye  Olden 
Time  "  (Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Association)  ;  but 
there  are  four  books  of  a  political  and  legal  kind  which 
are  interesting  the  public.  The  new  volume  of  the 
Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  "  America  and  Europe  :  a 
Study  of  International  Relations  "  (Putnam),  in  which 
"  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,"  "  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  and  "  Arbiti-ation  in  International  Disputes  " 
are  discussed  by  writers  of  the  very  first  authority,  is 
the  most  important ;  but  it  is  pressed  hard  by  the  little 
book  on  "  The  Political  Situation  "—in  South  Africa, 
of  course— the  work  of  "  Olive  Schreiner  "  and  her  hus- 
band. Then  there  is  Mr.  Joseph  Collinson's  "  What  it 
Costs  to  be  Vaccinated  :  the  Pains  and  Penalties  of  an 
Unjust  Law,"  and  a  curious  compilation,  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Club—"  Family  Budgets  : 
being  the  Income  and  Expenses  of  Twenty-eight  British 
Households,  1891-1894."  This  is  the  result  of  a  serious 
effort  "  to  study  family  life  in  Great  Britain  through 
details  of  family  expenditure,"  and  it  is  rather  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  small  a  percentage  has  been  spent  on 
alcoholic  drink  by  the  families  selected.  And  yet  the 
workers  of  Great  Britain  were  always  supposed  "  to 
like  their  glass  ! "  But  then  as  Mr.  Walkley  has  sug- 
gested in  the  Daily  Chronicle — it  was  Mr.  Walkley 
surely  ?— the  sort  of  family  whom  you  could  induce  to 
keep  so  rigid  an  account  of  its  expenditure  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  its  "  joy  of  life  "in  a  manner  so  loose  as 
beer  or  spirit  drinking  ! 

First  in  the  department  of  fiction,  I  think,  I 
ought  to  mention  two  tales  of  the  Dutch  Indies — 
one,  "  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  is  by  a  writer, 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  whose  last  Btory,  "  Almayor's 
Folly,"  had  so  largo  and  so  well  deserved  a  suc- 
cess. Here  is  a  book  with  \\w  same  novel  atmosphere, 
the  same  sense    of   niiiiote,   untutored  savagery,  of  a 
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mixture  of  races  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  un- 
traveled  European.  It  has  the  power  of  its  predecessor, 
it  contains  as  powerful  and  as  beautiful  scenes.  The  other, 
"  Gold,"  by  Miss  Annie  Linden,  is  the  second  volume  of 
Lane's  Library,  and  depends  for  its  interest  not  so  much 
on  literary  charm  as  the  sensational  incidents  following 
on  a  search  for  the  hidden  treasure  fields  of  a  forgotten 
king.  '*  Gold  !  gold  !  gather  it  !  pluck  it  up  !  see,  it  is 
fat,  j^ellow  gold  !  "—so  runs  one  sentence  out  of  the  old, 
faded  document  which  first  put  the  hero  on  the  scent 
and  ultimately  turned  his  brain.  Miss  Linden  writes 
pleasantly,  if  ingenuously,  and  she  manages  as  she  un- 
folds her  story  to  impart  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  native  life  and  customs.  But  she  is  merely  a 
teller  of  stories,  while  Mr.  Conrad  is  an  artist,  who, 
knowing  so  intimately  a  field  so  unworked,  may  achieve 
something  very  considerable.  A  Dutch  story,  but  one 
dealing  not  with  the  Indies,  but  with  Amsterdam,  is 
"  A  Stumblerin  Wide  Shoes  "  by  Mr,  E.  Sutcliffe  March, 
a  new  writer,  I  take  it.  But  new  to  the  game  or  not, 
Mr.  March  can  tell  a  story,  and  his  picture  of  the  moral 
wreck  and  ultimate  redemption  of  a  young  Dutch 
painter  is  full  of  interest  and  power.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent love  interest  too — of  a  conventional  kind — in  the 
book,  and  the  world  of  Amsterdam  gives  it  a  novel 
flavor. 

A  good  English  society  novel  is  "  A  Lawyer's  Wife  : 
a  Tale  of  Two  Women  and  Some  Men,"  by  Sir  W.  Nevill 
Geary,  Bart.,  who  has  painted  a  disagreeable,  essentially 
modern  woman  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Dean,  who  had,  I  thought,  the  prior  right  to  use  such 
types.  Well  written  the  tale  is  not,  but  it  shows  plenty  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  is  never  dull.  You  will 
find  also  "A  Humble  Entei-prise, "  by  Miss  Ada  Cam- 
bridge, a  clever  little  story,  modern  in  its  note,  but  not 
too  modern.  I  can  always  read  Miss  Cambridge's  story 
with  interest.  A  small  book  by  a  writer  new  to  me, 
and  new  I  think  to  you,  is  "  Sapphira  of  the  Stage  : 
How  Sebastian  Goss  being  Dumb,  yet  Made  Love  to  Her, 
and  what  Befell,"  by  Mr.  George  Knight,  the  second 
volume  of  the  pretty  Daffodil  Library  (which  began  by 
issuing  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  "  The  Jaws  of  Death,'*  with- 
out any  intimation  that  it  was  a  new  edition  of  a  story 
half  a  dozen  years  old  ! ) .  There  is  a  good  deal  of  real 
strength,  and  some  literary  ability  of  a  rather  untutored 
sort,  in  this  story,  but  what  may  interest  you  most 
about  it  is  its  ghost  scenes,  which  are  refreshingly  origi- 
nal, if  not  very  convincing.  The  "  what  befell  "  of  the 
title  was  lurid  enough  in  all  conscience — the  submerg- 
ence of  hero  and  heroine,  clasped  in  one  another's  arms, 
in  a  quicksand  !  A  novel  neither  you  nor  those  of  your 
friends  who  care  for  the  better  kind  of  fiction  must  miss 
is  a  new  volume  in  the  Pioneer  Series,  "  Across  an 
Ulster  Bog,"  by  Miss  M.  Hamilton,  whose  "A  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance  "  we  both  admired  so  highly.  Here 
this  writer  has  a  smaller  canvas,  but  the  power  of  the 
earlier  book  is  in  it— and,  more's  the  pity,  that  some- 
what amateurish  way  of  arranging  her  sentences  which 
we  both  noticed  before.  But  the  peasantry  of  Northern 
Ireland  Miss  Hninilton  certainly  knows  inside  and  out. 
•*  Mr.  Magnus  "  is  a  gross  travesty,  sc^isational  and  seri- 
ous enough  in  its  aim  of  life  at  the  Kiml)erly  diamond 
fields.  You  will  see  at  once  that  "Mr.  Magmis "  is 
nuuint  for  Mr.  Rhod«)M— an  eiiomy's  ])ortrait—and  othtu- 
••haracUirH,  lil«)  Mr.  harniiy  iiurnato,  am  tuwy  enough 
to  recogrii/o.  Mr.  Stathum,  or  whoever  it  is  wn»te  th^^ 
book,  has  missed  his  chanct».  1I»>  might  have  prodiicnd 
really  a  powerful  novel  with  a  thinly  diHguistMl  flguro  of 
Mr.  IUkxIoh  HM  lH^n).     IIo  (Miiild  hav»*  miuU^  tlio  pnturo 


as  anti- Rhodes  as  he  liked,  but  the  material  would  have 
worked  out  with  a  fine  picturesqueness  and  power  if  it 
had  been  properly  handled. 

Two  volumes  of  short  stories  deserve  a  paragraph  to- 
themselves.  First,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  "Mere 
Stories  "  is  not  only  notable  for  the  excellence  and  uni- 
form interest  of  the  stories  it  contains,  but  also  for  the 
novelty  of  its  shape — that  of  the  yellow  French  novel 
pure  and  simple  !  The  innovation  deserves  encourage- 
ment. You  do  not  want,  at  this  time  of  day,  an  intro- 
duction to  Mrs.  Clifford's  many  good  qualities.  She  has 
become  one  of  those  few  w^r iters  of  English  fiction  no- 
one  of  whose  books  one  c^n  afford  to  leave  unread.  And 
certainly  you  cannot  afford  to  leave  unread  a  volume 
of  short  stories  by  a  new  writer — Mr.  W.  D.  Scull's- 
"  The  Garden  of  the  Matchboxes,  and  Other  Stories."  I 
cannot  pretend  to  give  efficient  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  me,  but  I  feel  that  in  Mr.  Scull  appears  a  new  writer 
worth  following.  At  present  he  is  overconscious,  rather 
labored,  certainly  leaving  the  impression  that  to  him 
style  is  at  least  as  important  as  matter.  He  writes- 
about  the  East,  about  London  life,  about — well,  about 
most  things,  as  if  he  knew  them.  He  is  eerie  and  fan- 
tastic and  obscure,  and  one  finishes  most  of  his  stories 
with  a  doubt  of  their  meaning,  but  still  he  fascinates- 
and  compels  interest— and  curiosity. 

One  or  two  books  have  been  translated  this  month 
from  Continental  languages.  There  is  Bjornstjeme 
Bjornson's  "  The  Fisher  Lass  "  in  that  collected  edition 
of  his  stories  for  which  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  brief 
prefatory  notes  ;  and  there  is  a  new  novel  by  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  "The  Malady  of  the  Century,"  full  of  its- 
author's  confused  teaching,  but  worth  your  looking  at  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  a  translation  from  the  Danish  of 
Hendrik  Pontoppidan's  "The  Promised  I^and,"  excel- 
lently illustrated.  Pontoppidan  is  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most of  Danish  novelists,  and  I  believe  one  doesn't 
know  European  fiction  in  anything  like  its  entirety  if 
one  remains  strange  to  his  work. 

Short  stories  and  essays  make  up  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's. 
"Prose  Fancies  (Second  Series),"  a  very  pleasant  vol- 
ume, but  of  a  quality  on  the  whole  rather  lower  thau 
that  which  preceded  it.  It  contains,  however,  with  a 
•  certain  amount  of  rubble,  one  or  two  of  its  author's 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  writing — "  A  Seventh  Story 
Heaven,"  for  instance,  shows  how  admirable  an  artist 
in  words,  sincere  and  aot  affected,  he  can  be,  how  ten- 
der and  near  the  heart  of  pathos,  and  love  and  joy. 
"  The  Burial  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  is  a  charming  fancy  ; 
and  one  or  two  papers  at  the  close  answer  certiiin  critics 
of  "The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,"  and  should  be 
read  with  that  book. 

"  The  Works  of  Max  Beerbohm  "  is,  as  you  will  stxm 
see  for  yourself,  an  atldition  to  what  Mr.  Traill  calls  the 
"  literature  of  impertinence."  It  is  a  small  volume  con- 
taining those  half  tU)zeu  es.siiys,  precii>u.s  full  of  affecta- 
tions, but  still  admirably  written  and  always  justifyiu>r 
themselves  by  their  qualities  of  amusement,  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm contributed  to  the  early  numUrs  of  '•  The  YelU»w 
Book."  And  wt<  havt^  alM)  Mr.  liet>rbolim'.s  HiH»logy  for 
himself,  his  swan  sinig.  "I  shall  write  no  more,"  h»» 
says.  "  Already  I  ft^el  myself  to  Ih>  ti  tritle  outiUiHltHl. 
I  bttlong  to  the  IJeardsU^y  pt^runl."  And  the  humitf  ivf 
Ww)  thing  lies  in  tin*  fai't  that  evt^n  tvk-tlay  Mr  lUvr 
bohm  is  not  twt<nty-fi»nr  !  Mr.  John  l^ant^'.H  <«UlH»rat«^ 
bibliography  of  this  "  outmrnled  "  yoiuiK  Kentlenmn'* 
various  productitms  is  t^xcelient  fiK»hnt;,  t»H»,  and  du 
tinrtly  tlu*  litth*  book  is  one  to  keep.  ller««  1  nmy  lueu 
tion  two  new  editions-  that  t»f  Mr   .XuK'nutiuo  lUrrvU** 
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"Res  Judicatse,"  in  the  collected  popular  edition  of 
his  books,  a  truly  delightful  volume  of  literary  essays  ; 
and  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Man,"  one  of  the  reissue  in  English  form  of  his  better 
known  books. 

Three  new  volumes  of  verse  are  out  this  month — vol- 
umes I  have  myself  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  which  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  who  cares  at  all  for  modern 
poetry  can  afford  to  disregard.  Two  are  by  Mrs. 
Woods,  already  well  known  as  a  novelist,  and,  to  a 
smaller  circle,  as  a  poet.  "  Wild  Justice  :  a  Dramatic 
Poem,"  has  that  atmosphere  of  profound,  impenetrable 
gloom  that  hung  over  '' A  Village  Tragedy."  But  the 
power  of  it,  the  impressiveness  !  All  pathos,  and  hor- 
ror, and  the  poignant  anguish  of  some  women's  fate  is 
in  the  play,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  work  of  no 
other  modem  but  Ibsen.  Indeed,  Shakespeare  himself 
is,  I  should  think,  the  model  Mrs.  Woods  placed  before 
her.  There  is  more  than  a  note  of  that  kind  of  art  of 
suggestion  and  terror  he  exercises  in  "  Macbeth  "  in 
this  tragedy  of  the  lonely  Welsh  coast.  Mrs.  Woods  is 
not  so  depressing  a  writer  in  "  Aeromancy,  and  Other 
Poems."  It  contains  one  poem,  "  The  Child  Alone,"  that 
will  stand  with  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Stevenson's,  whose 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  children  it  has;  and  it  is  a  sort 
of  companion  in  verse  to  Mr.  G-rahame's  "  The  Golden 
Age."  "An  April  Song,"  and  "  March  Thoughts  From 
England,"  are  both  keenly  beautiful,  but  "  Aeromancy  " 
itself  is  too  obscure  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The  third 
volume,  "  A  Shropshire  Lad,  "  is  by  a  new  writer,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Housman,  a  very  real  poet,  and  a  very  English 
one  at  that.  His  book  is  really  a  biography  in  verse,  in 
sixty-three  short  poems,  dealing  with  the  loves  and  sor- 
rows, the  dramatic  incidents,  the  daily  labors  of  a  Lud- 
low boy.  Simplicity  is  the  note  of  Mr.  Housman' s 
style — simplicity  and  a  dignified  restraint.  Open  at 
page  38  and  read  the  poem  that  begins  "  Is  my  team 
I)lowing  ?  "  and  then  tell  me  if  you  do  not  consider  Mr. 
Housman  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  little  body  of 
young  men  who  are  worthily  doing  their  utmost  to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  English  song.  And  I  send  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter's  Whitmanesque  vol- 
ume "  Towards  Democracy,"  and  a  new  and  complete 
collection,  under  the  title  of  "  Lapsus  Calami,  and  Other 
Verses,"  of  the  late  J.  K.  Stephen's  poetical  work. 
There  is  a  portrait  in  the  volume,  and  an  introduction  by 
his  brother.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  "J.  K.  S." 
carried  on  in  his  own  day  that  tradition  of  Cambridge 
verse  that  C.  S.  Calverley  made  for  an  earlier  generation. 

Two  or  three  very  entertaining,  and  a  couple  of  very 
learned,  scientific  volumes  are  published  this  month. 
The  one  most  likely  to  be  popular  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish's 
"  Animals  at  Work  and  Play  :  their  Activities  and  Emo- 
tions," a  delightful  collection  of  papers  on  the  everyday 
life  of  animals,  which  have  been  appearing  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Mr.  Cornish  treats  such  subjects  as  "  Animals' 
Beds,"  "  Animals'  Toilettes."  "  Military  Tactics  of  Ani- 
mals," and  "Dangerous  Animals  of  Europe"  with 
uufailing  vivacity.  The  i)aperH  are  illustrated.  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  "  The  Scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Causes  to  which  it  is  Due  "  (Macmillan),  with  a  number 
of  mai)S  and  illustrations,  ai)X)<;ars  very  oi)portunely 
and  its  a7)i>eal  is  as  much  strictly  scientific  as  popular, 
Mr.  Lydekker's  "  A  Geographical  History  of  Mammals" 
Is  a  volume,  well  illustrated,  of  course,  of  the  Cam}>ridgo 
Geograpliical  Seri^iS,  containing  a  very  (^lear  view  of 
itH  subject,  presented  in  a  thoroughly  readaljle  manner. 


By  the  way,  "  The  Royal  Natural  History  "  (Warne),  of 
which  Mr.  Lydekker  is  editor,  is  appearing  in  sixx>enny 
weekly  parts.  There  is  no  popular  work  of  its  kind 
cheaper  or  better  illustrated,  and  what  is  particularly 
important,  the  text  is  always  the  work  of  a  specialist 
who  can  be  entirely  trusted  to  give  the  very  latest  in- 
formation on  each  subject. 

Geographical  works  of  one  kind  or  another  have  a 
peculiar  interest  just  now.  Thus  you  will  welcome  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen's  unconventional  guide  book,  "  Brittany 
for  Britons,"  with  its  "newest  practical  information 
about  the  towns  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Malo."  And  there  is  Mr.  H.  R.  G.  Inglis'  "The 
'  Contour  '  Road  Book  of  Scotland,"  a  series  of  elevation 
plans  of  the  Scottish  roads  for  the  convenience  of 
cyclists,  with  measurements  and  descriptive  letterpress. 
"  Two  Knapsacks  in  the  Channel  Islands,"  by  Mr.  Jasper 
Braithwaite  and  Mr.  Maclean,  explains  itself.  It  is  a 
fully  illustrated,  somewhat  humorous  description,  and 
may  be  useful.  Major  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman's  "  In 
the  Northman's  Land  :  Travel,  Sport,  and  Folk-lore  in 
the  Hardanger  Fjord  and  Fjeld,"  is  a  very  capable  in- 
teresting book,  whose  map  and  illustrations  add  to  its 
value.  Travel  of  a  different  kind  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Julius  M.  Price's  "  The  Land  of  Gold  :  the  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  through  the  West  Australian  Gold  Fields  in 
the  Autumn  of  1S95."  Here  too  is  a  map,  with  many 
illustrations  by  the  author. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  theology  that  I  have  seen  is 
likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  Mr.  F.  A.  Malleson's 
new  edition,  with  a  considerable  number  of  hitherto 
unprinted  letters  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Letters  to  the  Clergy 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,  with  Replies  from 
Clergy  and  Laity,  and  an  Epilogue."  But  you  will  like 
to  have  Mr.  Richard  Lcvett's  "  Primer  of  Modern  Mis- 
sions," in  the  Present  Day  Series,  although  "  considera- 
tions of  space  have  forbidden  any  reference  to  modern 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,"  One  cannot  fail  to  connect 
this  omission  with  the  fact  that  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  publish  at  the  same  time  "  The  Papal  Attempt 
to  Re-convert  England,"  by  "  one  born  and  nurtured  " 
in  the  Church  whose  "  new  aggressive  movement  "  he 
seeks  to  combat. 

There  is  a  delightful  series  of  the  old  standard  authors 
which  the  publisher  has  fitly  entitled  "  Books  to  Have." 
The  latest  edition  is  the  ever-green  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  in  six  eminently  companionable  vol- 
umes. The  text  chosen  is  that  of  E.  W.  Lane,  and  there 
are  clever  and  characteristic  illustrations  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  while  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  that  very  erudite 
scholar,  has  prepared  a  critical  introduction,  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  "  traced  the  author  "  of  the  "  Nights," 
A  better  edition  than  this,  one  better  printed,  or  of  a 
better  shape,  could  not  be  imagined.  In  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series  has  appeared  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  beautiful  treasuries  of  seventeenth  century 
wisdom  and  of  English  prose,  the  "  Hydriotaphia  "  and 
"The  Garden  of  Cyrus"  (Macmillan),  on  which  Dr. 
Qreenhill  was  engaged  up  till  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  the  same  publishers  have  added  to  their  series  of 
Illustrated  Standard  Novels  a  reprint  of  Cai)tain  Mar- 
ryat's  "  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  David  Hannay,  and  a  great  number  of  illustra- 
tions— such  good  illustrations — by  Mr.  Fred.  Pegram. 
No  better  book  exists  as  a  present  for  a  boy  than  this, 
X)erhaps  Marryat's  Ix^st  novel,  and  it  could  not  appear 
in  more  attractive  garb. 
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II.     SOME   VOLUMES   OF   VERSE. 


Germau  Songs  of  To-day.  Edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  literary  notes,  by  Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.  16mo, 
pp.185.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  supply  to  American  students 
of  German  literature  a  collection  of  the  best  and  most  repre- 
sentative poems  in  that  language.  The  collection  is  divided 
into  poems  of  "  Modern  Life,"  *'  Modern  Love  "  and  "  Modern 
Thought,"  and  there  is  a  valuable  introduction  by  the  editor, 
with  a  list  of  poets  and  a  condensed  biography  of  each. 

Songs,  Chiefly  from  the  German.  By  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Thei-e  are  few  literary  tasks  so  rashly  undertaken  as  the 
translation  of  i)oetry.  Can  a  man  translate  Heine  unless  he 
be  a  Heine  in  his  own  tongue  ?  An  examination  of  all  the 
English  versions  of  Heine  songs  would  bring  to  light  some 
remarkable  monstrosities.  Bishop  Spalding  is  not  worse  than 
dozens  of  his  predecessors,  yet  it  seems  as  if  some  one  ought 
to  rise  and  protest  against  giving  to  the  English-speaking 
public  such  an  idea  of  the  great  foreign  poets,  Heine  in  par- 
ticular, as  is  obtained  by  perusing  these  emasculated  jingles. 
Take  that  immortal  verse  of  the  "  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges  " 
where  the  roses  whisper  to  each  other  "  duftige  Mdhrchen 
ins  O/ir."    We  have  here  : 

"  The  violets  whisper  and  kiss. 

And  gaze  on  the  starry  sheen  ; 
The  roses  tell  their  bliss 
The  fragrant  leaves  between." 
This  is   no   more   Heine  than   a   hand  organ's   rhythmical 
wheezings  are  Beethoven.    Again,  in  the  "  Palm  "  the  trans- 
lator gives  us  the  following  version  : 

"  On  northern  hill  a  fir-tree  stands 

And  slumbers  all  alone  ; 
Winter  round  him  his  icy  bands 
And  mantle  white  has  thrown. 

He  dreams  of  Oriental  palm. 

Who,  on  her  rocky  seat. 
All  solitary  mourns  and  calm 
Amid  the  desert's  heat." 
This  has  been  translated— by  a  poet— and  any  one  unfamil- 
iar with  German  who  wishes  to  see  how  completely  and 
absolutely  all  the  subtle  feeling  of  the  thing  has  been  de- 
stroyed may  compare  these  lines  with  the  following  : 
"  In  the  far  north  stands  a  pine  tree  ; 

Lone  upon  a  wintry  height 
It  sleeps  ;  around  it  snows  have  thrown 

A  covering  of  white. 
It  dreams  forever  of  a  palm 

That,  far  in  the  morning  land, 
Stands  silent,  in  a  most  sad  calm. 
Midst  of  the  burning  sand." 

If  We  Only  Knew,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Cheiro.  Paper, 
octavo,  pp.  39.  Chicago:  i\  Tennyson  Neely. 
There  are  a  great  many  "  ifs "  and  "  Fates "  in  the 
verses  produced  b>  the  worthy  palm-reader.  It  might  not 
bo  inapt  to  compare  his  Pegasus  to  a  trotting  horse  who 
o<-caHionally  breaks.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  a  suddenness 
about  the  last  lino  of  this  last  verso  of  '"  If  "  : 

"  If  Fate  were  naught— and  we  were  wise. 
All  things  our  wondrous  eyes  would  see  ; 
We'd  make  '  the  i)reHent '  change  '  to  bo  '  ; 
We'd  write  '  it  must '  acnms  tlie  skies. 
If  Fate  wore  naught— and  w«<  were  wise 
Ah  !  What  a  hash  all  things  would  bo  I 

AcrisiuH,  Kinj?  of  Ar^os,  and  Other  Poems.      By  Horace 
Eaton  Walker.     Octavo,  pp.  95.     Cluromont,  N.  H.: 
George  I.  Piitmun  ('ompany. 
AcriHiiiH,  having  ))e<^tl  told  liy  an  onu'le  that  a  hou  ttf  hiw 

daiightnr  DaiiaeHhull  diipoMM  hiin,  has  hoi-  ina»lt<  away  with 

liy  HartlHpur  and  JLlniJc«kt)r  : 


"  Hardspur  :  Silence,  lady,  for  the  fates  are  "gin  thee. 
Brasher :  And  thou,  squalling  nurse,  hush  thy  babbling,  or 

Hardspur '11  marry  thee." 

Later  when  Hardspur,  thinking  Zeus  has  left,  enters  the 
brazen  chamber  and  flees  at  sight  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  the 
god  soliloquizes  as  follows  : 

"  Zeus:  Great  Heaven  !    Did  mortal  dare  Intrude  ?    A  silence 
As  tomb  of  death  doth  now  encompass  me. 
Can  god  as  I  be  thus  deceived  ?    'Twas  wind. 
The  wheels  of  time  in  swerveless  revolutions. 
Or  biTsy  death,  with  sixty  funerals  to 
The  hour " 

A  little  of  this  goes  a  long  way. 

Constancy,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Naaman  R.  Baker. 
12mo,  pp.  150.  Mt.  Morris,  HI. :  Brethrens'  Publishing 
Company. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  sensation  to  light  upon  a  poem 
headed  "  In  Memory  of  my  Little  Daughter,"  and  then,  upon 
being  referred  to  a  footnote,  to  discover  that  the  hues  were 
produced  by  the  author's  mother,  and  are  inserted  on  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  his  own  tribute,  just  preced- 
ing, "  To  the  Memory  of  my  Little  Sister."  The  title  page 
of  the  volume  announces  that  it  is  "  published  for  the  au- 
thor," which  is  a  very  wise  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  River  Bend,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Tacitus  Hussey. 
12mo,  pp.  168.    Des  Moines:  Tacitus  Hussey. 

Sonnets  and  lyrics  and  epics,  many  of  them  illustrated 
from  photographs  of  the  actual  people  or  places  sung  of,  are 
to  be  found  here.  There  is  plenty  of  dialect,  with  its  humor- 
ous concomitants,  and  there  is  a  tragedy  called  "  Disillusion," 
which  attests  the  arduousness  of  Cupid's  labors  in  the  midst 
of  lowan  corn  fields  : 

"  Her  eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls  ; 
My  heart  beat  at  a  furious  rate  ; 
My  eyes  were  fastened  to  my  plate  ; 
My  ego  said  :  *  She  is  your  fate — 

This  prettiest  of  girls  ! ' 
And  when  she  raised  her  faca  to  mine, 

What  sweetness  filled  my  cup  ! 
But  when  with  ears  of  corn  between 
Her  lily  hands  were  toying  seen. 
She  gnawed  the  rows  off,  slick  and  clean, 

1  sighed  and  gave  her  up  !  " 

Out  of  a  Silver  Flute.  By  Philip  Verrill  Michels.  ItJmo, 
pp.  81.     New  York  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

There  are  a  number  of  quatrains,  sonnets  and  rondeaux 
in  this  volume,  of  which  the  best  has  been  said  when  one 
admits  that  they  might  be  worse.  For  the  similes  are  opprt»s- 
sivoly  strained,  sometimes  ludicrously  so,  as  in  the  "  Suu 

set  "  : 

"  Old  Sol  dipped  low  and  red  through  clouds  he  burst. 

And  all  adown  a  ripplo  path  he  trtnl 
Till  lo  !  'gainst  purple  lights  tippt^artnl,  reversetl, 

The  golden  exclamation  point  of  GckI." 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  thin  one  could  \m  worse  ! 

The  Collected  Poems  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  M  D  .  I.L  D. 
rJmo,  j)p.  .'<"».^  New  York  :  The  Conturv  i'lwnivinv. 
$1.75. 

Dr.  Mltcholl   is   perhaps   most   gt'iierally    knv)wu  iu  iho 
literary   worhl  as  thi»  author  t>t  '•  t'hararteristlvs,"  yot  »>vt«n 
had  we  never  had  that  fasciiuiting  work  the   prtvstMtt  Vv  ' 
would  call  for  iui>r»<  than  an  ontinary  shart*  of  iMir  Mfti«- 
The  ttilltM-tioii  coinpri.sois  all  of  tlie  ant ' 
the  MrHt  tulltloiiHot' the  stivon  Ho|>Mrati<  \  > 

originally  appoure«i  U^lng  out  of  print. 

PnrhapH    th«>    (burnt    thing    autout;    thoui    U   th.<    luitiA) 
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*' Francis*  Drake,"  which  tells  of  the  renowned  admiral's 
execution  of  his  mntinons  friend,  Thomas  Doughty.  The 
scene  where  Doughty  and  the  rest  sit  down  to  a  banquet,  at 
his  request,  prior  to  his  execution  is  most  dramatic  and  the 
poem  is  well  sustained  throughout,  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance in  such  undertakings.  Dr.  Mitchell  will  always  be 
sure  of  an  audience  whether  he  address  them  in  verse  or 
prose. 

Field  Flowers.  Octavo,  pp.  75.  Chicago  :  Field  Monu- 
ment Souvenir  Fund,  180  Monroe  St.  $1.  (By  mail, 
10  cents  additional.) 

"  Field  Flowers  "  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  Eugene 
Field's  verses  published  by  the  Field  Monument  Committee 
of  Chicago.  The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  more  than 
thirty  of  our  leading  artists,  and  to  say  of  them,  as  we  truth- 
fully may,  that  they  furnish  a  graceful  and  appropriate  set- 
ting for  the  "  flowers  "  of  Field's  poesy,  is  surely  high  praise. 
The  book  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  children's  monument 
to  Mr.  Field,  and  is  an  appropriate  souvenir. 

Some  of  the  Rhymes  of  IronquiU  (A  Book  of  Moods). 
Fifth  edition.     12mo,  pp.  334.    Topeka,  Kan.  :  Crane 

&Co. 

"  "When  back  into  the  alphabet 
The  critic's  satire  shall  have  crumbled, 
"When  into  dust  his  hand  is  humbled 

One  verse  of  mine  may  linger  yet." 

Thus  "Ironquill,"  and  it  is  truly  an  effective  preface 
and  a  needed.  For,  despite  the  fact  that  the  publishers  an- 
nounce this  as  the  fifth  edition  of  this  "  book  of  moods,"  and 
despite  the  bits  of  real  poetry  which  may  be  found  therein, 
the  general  tendency  will  probably  be  toward  satire  upon 
laying  down  the  volume.  There  is  an  affecting  address  to  a 
telegraph  wire,  which  contains  the  following  verse  : 

"  "Why  in  the    moonlight,  O  wire,  so  sadly,  so  constantly 

moaning  ? 
Brightly  in  Argentine's  smelters  numerous  crucibles  bubble  ; 
Proudly  uprears  in  Topeka  the  bronze  of  the  dome  on  the 

tholus  ; 
Gaily  Pueblo  appears  with  rolling-mills  crowning  the  mesa." 
It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  hands  off  such  stuff  as  this,  but 
it  is  a  more  grateful  task  to  turn  to  the  opening  lines  of 
"  The  Kansas  Herder,"  which  are  really  fine  : 

"  He  rode  by  starlight  o'er  the  prairies  dim, 
"While  Melanclioly  with  an  aimless  whim 
Through  trackle.ss  grass  was  blindly  leading  him.' 

Poems  of  the  soil  these  and  no  mistake,  and,  above  all,  of 
Kansas  soil  :  for  the  poet  is  an  almost  rabid  patriot,  declaring 
that  Massachusetts,  "Virginia  and  Kansas  will  "  alone  live  in 
story  "'—the  first  two  for  their  history  and  Kansas  for  "  her 
woes  and  glory."  One  naturally  wonders  in  which  of  these 
categories  should  come  "  Sockless  Simpson  "  and  Mrs.  Lease 
and  "  Whiskers  Peffer  "  and  the  rest  of  that  shining  band  of 
statesmien  and  "  stateswomen.^' 

The  Story  of  Rosina,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Austin  Dob- 
son.  12mo,  pp.  12(J.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2. 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  fifty  illustrations  are  the  excuse 
for  reyjrinting  this  collection  of  versf^s.  and  the  combination 
is  an  attractive  and  graceful  one.  Mr.  Dobson's  muse  is  not 
altogether  unlike  the  Bouf;her  dilettanteisms  whereof  he 
sings  in  "  Rosina."  Here  your  quietly  disposed  reader  need 
feel  in  no  danger  of  being  harrowed  by  problems  and  com- 
plexities and  tragedies  ;  hearts  break-  but  they  shatter  dla 
Watteau  :  everything  is  light  and  facile  and  good-humorcfd. 
In  this,  his  own  special  field,  Mr.  Dobson  is  hard  to  equal, 
however.  "Very  clever  and  dainty  are  the  verses,  and  thertj 
are  occasional  witty  riharacterizatlons  which  fairly  sparkle, 
as  of  B^>ucher's  pictures  : 

"  A  "Versailles  Eden  of  cosmetic  youth 

"Wherein  most  things  went  naked  save  the  truth." 

(ir,(,<\  desserts  nro  to  >)e  found  here,  }»ut  such  m/'ringuea 
glacAejt  would  Tkj  apt  to  pall  fiH  a  striady  diet. 


New  Poems  by  Christina  Rossetti,  hitherto  uni>ubli8hed 
or  uncollected.  Edited  by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
16mo,  pp.  397.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.75. 
Mr.  Rossetti  divides  these  "  new  poems  "  of  his  sister's 
into  four  classes  :  General,  Devotional,  Italian  and  Juvenilia, 
the  latter  including  all  the  verses  written  before  the  age  of 
seventeen— for  Christina  Ro.ssetti  was  singing  of  love  and  life 
problems  before  she  was  in  her  teens,  and  the  first  example 
given  of  her  work  is  dated  April  27,  1842,  when  she  was  a 
little  over  eleven.  Her  brother  exyjlains  her  own  failure  to 
print  most  of  the  poems,  a  majority  of  which  have  not 
already  been  published,  either  privately  or  in  magazines,  on 
the  score  of  her  modesty,  since,  many  of  them  resembling  in 
substance  or  form  other  of  her  productions,  she  hesitated  to 
put  them  before  the  public.  However  this  may  be,  we  surely 
cannot  have  too  much  of  Christina  Rossetti.  She  is  always 
deep  and  true  and  womanly,  with  a  Browning-like  intricacy 
of  thought  which  at  times  verges  on  tortuousness,  but  is 
always  worth  probing,  and  the  rhythm  and  color  of  many 
of  these  new  poems  are  fascinating.  It  is  noteworthy  the  t 
the  lily,  which  her  great  painter  brother  used  with  such 
subtle  effect,  appears  in  poem  after  poem.  The  frontispiece 
to  the  volume  is  a  comparatively  unknown  sketch  of  the 
poetess  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti — probably  a  study  for  the 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini. 

Poems  and  Ballads  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    16mo, 
pp.367.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  most  ardent  and  affectionate  admirers 
would  surely  be  the  last  to  present  him  to  the  world  as  a 
great  poet.  The  longer  one  reads  his  works,  the  more  intimate 
one  becomes  with  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  personality 
of  the  man,  the  more  incongruous  must  his  name  appear  in 
such  a  connection.  An  English  reviewer  has  recently 
recorded,  with  infinite  self-complacency,  how  he  once  wrote 
to  Stevenson,  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  could  never  write 
a  great  novel  owing  to  his  lack  of  a  "  strong,  firm  moral 
standpoint,"  and  how  the  author  at  once  replied,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  critic  was  right.  And  this  moral  indefinite- 
ness,  though  admitting,  as  Stevenson  himself  shows  it  does, 
of  the  most  masterful  literary  feats,  is  far  more  fatal  to  the 
highest  poetry  than  to  a  great  novel.  Ethics  can  be  no 
"  veiled  mistress  "  to  him  who  would  wear  the  bays,  and  the 
very  qualities  which  make  all  Mr.  Stevenson's  readers  feel 
such  a  strong,  unreasoning  affection  toward  him  probably 
incapacitated  him  for  poetry.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impos- 
sible to  give  utterance  to  such  opinions  as  these  but  for  our 
Scotchman's  many  other  shining  literary  achievements ; 
sure  it  is  the  reader  will  find  few  of  those  exquisite  felicities 
of  expression,  those  unerring  and  incisive  sentence  thrusts 
which  make  Stevenson's  prose  unlike  anyone  else's.  Most  of 
the  poems  are  undeniably  commonplace  ;  only  in  the  whimsi- 
calities, the  humorous  oddities,  does  the  authors  personality 
seem  to  rid  itself  of  the  trammels  of  versification  and  walk 
with  freedom  and  certitude.  In  this,  his  most  characteristic 
vein,  there  are,  however,  a  few  gems.    For  instance: 

LOOKING   FORWARD. 

"  "When  I  am  grown  to  man's  estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great 
And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys." 

TIME  TO    RISE. 

"  A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopped  upon  the  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said, 
'  Aint  yoii  'shamed,  you  sleepy  head  '  !  " 

These  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  but  when  W(i  come  to 
those  parts  wher(s  in  i)rose  tlie  author  was  most  secure,  the 
tragic  and  dramatic  passages,  thor(i  is  an  almost  incredible 
let-down.  Take  the  legendary  South  Sea  maiden,  the  "  bride 
of  the  shark  "  in  "  The  House  of  Teml)inoka  :" 

"  She  gazed  ;  all  round  luu*  to  the  heavenly  palo 
The  si m pi (5  sea  was  void  of  isle  or  sail— 
Hole  overhead  the  unsiiaring  sun  was  reared  - 
"When  the  d(!ep  l)ubbled  and  i\w  brutes  JippcMirod  "' 
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And  yet  the  man  who  wrote  this  could  give  iis,  in  his 
own  proper  vehicle  of  expression,  that  overwhelming  scene 
on  board  the  "  Flying  Scud,"  to  mention  only  one  of  many. 

This  volume  of  poems  contains  all  those  jweviously  pub- 
lished—" A  Child's  Garden  of  Versos,"  "  Underwoods  "  and 
'•  Ballads""— and  some  forty  new  ones.  Besides  the  dainty 
bits  for  children  noted  above,  there  is  another  group  which 
shines  out  the  more  brightly  from  its  disappointing  sur- 
roundings—the verses  in  "Scots."  Some  of  these  are  as 
natural,  as  free  and  as  charming  as  if  Robert  Burns  himself 
had  guided  the  pen  that  wrote  them.  Indeed  they  have 
much  of  his  unrestraini>d  humor,  and  there  is  more  music  in 
one  of  them  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Stevenson's  verses  put 
together.  Every  one  who  cares  for  his  writings  (and  who 
does  not '?)  would  wish  to  have  his  poetical  output,  whatever 
the  quality  ;  but  some  of  these  little  lyrics  really  make  up 
for  all  the  rest.  Had  he  left  us  nothing  but  these  we  should 
surely  have  credited  him  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
divine  spark  of  poesy. 

The  Standard  Hymnal :  A  New  Hj'mnal  for  General  Use. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  C.  C.  Converse.     12mo, 

pp.  112.     New  York  :   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

35  cents. 

This  collection  aims  at  presenting  all  the  favorite  con- 
gregational tunes,  ancient  and  modern,  with  music  and 
words,  as  an  assistance  to  fuller  and  more  universal  joining 
In  the  singing  by  the  congregation. 

The  Glory  of  the  Garden,  and  Other  Odes,  Sonnets  and 
Ballads  in  Sequence,  with  a  note  on  the  relations  of 
the  Horatian  Ode  to  the  Tuscan  Sonnet.    By  William 
Vincent  Byars.    32mo,  pp.  190. 
Mr.  Byars  dedicates  his  volume  to  "all  Good  Women 

and  all  who  love  them."    One  is  forced  to  wonder  what  Mile. 

Guilbert  would  say  to  "  Yvette,  the  Ballet  Dancer  :  " 
Have  you  no  soul  at  all,  fair,  lithe  Yvette, 
Are  you  then  but  a  shameless,  dancing*sprite. 
One  of  those  nixies 

Far  down  in  Sheol,  wicked  nixies  dance 
Before  gray,  bald-crowned  sinners  and  smooth  boys- 
Smooth,  beardless  boys  who  dream  that  Sheol's  joys 
Shall  be  eternal  I    How  their  lithe  limbs  glance 
In  the  red,  gleaming  fire-light  as  they  dance, 
Mad  with  delight  that  ruins  and  destroys  !  " 

Lovers  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Good- 
win. Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   12mo,  pp.  41. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  endeavored  to  present  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon with  all  "  textual  criticism  "  eliminated  and  *'  to  restore 
the  text  to  the  form  which  made  the  poem  a  treasure  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew."  He  believes  that  its  lesson  of  the  "  un- 
changeableness  of  love  "  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  the  Bible's  teachings. 

The  Sacrifice  :   An  Epic.     By  Benj.  T.  Trego.     12mo,  pp. 

205.     Detroit :  Free  Press  Printing  Company.    j!2. 

The  author  declares  this  to  bo  "  (jnly  a  study,  not  an 
effort,  much  le.ss  an  attempt  to  treat  worthily  a  subject  so 
ftublirae."  The  "  urgent  retiue.sts  of  frit'iidn "  have  been 
necessary  to  overcome  his  reluctanc^e  to  i)utting  it  into  print. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  six  cantos,  and  tliii.shtHl 
\ip  with  an  "  Imago  divine."  The  titlns  of  the  cantos  in  Part 
I.  are  as  follows  :  "  Htniven,"  "  Earth,"  "  The  Advent," 
"  The  Nativity,"  "  Tiie  World  "  and  "  Jerusalem." 

Shadows  of  Yesterday.  By  Charles  GifFord  Orwen. 
12mo,  pp.  OH.  Rochester:  Published  b>  the  author.  $1. 
Mr.  Orwen  has  attacked  rathrr  a  hirgo  Hubjnct  in 
"Jupiter  Fallen,"  and  th«»  r<iHult  1m  wluit  might  bo  antici 
pated.  In  the  "  Uhyni)^  of  tlit>  I'haiitoiu  i)»'ath  "  hr  has  thcs«» 
ilnoH  ; 

"  Wltli  his  piiiiii  liciiputii  liis  fhiu 
HitM  my  iiuiMk  hid  mId  !  " 


and  hints  in  a  preface  that  his  gallantry  in  alterlhg  the  sex 
of  personified  sin,  as  established  by  "  Milton  and  others," 
may  be  quite  defensible. 

Essie :  A  Romance  in  Rhyme.     By  Laura  Dayton  Fessen- 
den.     12mo,  pp.  93.     Boeton  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

This  "  romance  in  rhyme  "  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  various  people  to  various  other  people.  A 
critical  spirit  miglit  cavil  at  calling  the  pairing  of  "  his 
home  "  and  "  welcome  "  a  rhyme,  but  the  "  romance  "  ends 
well  and  that's  the  main  thing  about  a  romance. 

An  Oaten  Pip3.     By  James  B.  Kenyon.     16mo,  pp.  133. 

New  York  :  J.  Selwin  Tart  &  Sons.    $1. 

A  strange  "  oaten  pii>e  "  this,  that  pipes  of  a  "  Chanson  du 
Matin,"  "  Carpe  Diem,"  "  Laborare  est  Orare  "  and  Zoxy~ou-u. 
Rather  an  excess  of  cultivation  to  such  oats,  as  the  farmer 
said  when  the  hired  man  fresh  from  college  ploughed  up 
every  stalk  of  grain  in  the  field. 

Armenian  Poems.     Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers.    -SI. 25. 

These  translations  prove  that  the  Armenian  poets  have 
much  of  fire  and  dramatic  action.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
very  rich  and  Eastern  in  expression,  and  they  form  an  inter- 
esting collection.  In  an  appendix  is  given  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  an  Armenian  prose  poem  dating  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Under  the  Pines,  and  Other  Verses.     By  Lydia  Avery 
Coonley.     16mo,  pp.  104.     Chicago:  Way&  Williams. 

The  author  warns  us  in  her  prefatory  lines  that  these 
"  simple  rhjTues  "  have  "  no  plan  "  and  "  no  moral  hid,"  "  no 
prize  for  one  who  delves."  It  might  be  held  justly  that 
"  blue  "  and  "  dew  "  form  a  rhyme  not  simple  but  decidedly 
complex.  To  the  rest  of  the  assertion  we  can  cheerfully 
subscribe. 

The  Golden  Shuttle.    By  Marion  Franklin  Ham.     12mo, 

pp.  128. 

Mr.  Ham  has  won  many  plaudits  for  his  easy,  graceful 
verse.  One  of  the  best  poems  in  his  present  volume  is  a  son- 
net called  '■  Dawn,"  which  has  much  color  and  feeling. 

Songs  of  Night  and  Day.  By  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus.  Oc5- 
tavo,  pp.  144.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    #1.50. 

Mr.  Gunsaulus  has  some  charming  verses  in  his  present 
volume,  and  he  looms  up  large  beside  the  average  verse 
producer.    "  At  Beach  St.  Mary  "  opens  thus  : 

"  The  long  brown  arm  thrusts  out  to  sea 

Headland  lost  in  sliding  sands  ; 
So  Time  indents  Eternity  ; 
We  live  on  Being's  borderlands." 

Some  of  the  lyrics  fairly  sing  themselves  along,  as  in 
"  When  the  Poet  Comes  :" 

"  The  ferny  places  gleum  at  morn  ; 

The  dew  drips  off  the  Knives  of  corn  ; 

Along  the  brook  a  mist  of  white 

Fadt^s  as  a  ki.ss  on  lips  of  light. 

For  lo  '  the  poet  with  his  pipe 

Finds  all  tht^se  melodies  tire  riiHv" 
The  book  is  altog»'ther  very  attractive  and  Mr.  Gunsau- 
lus is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  wi»rk. 

Repetition  and  Piirulh^lism  iu  English  Verse  :  A  Study  iu 
the  Techni(iUB  of  Poetry.  By  B.  C.  AlphouMo  Siuith. 
l*2mo.   ])]).   7»l     New   York  and  New  Orlttaiu  :     Uui- 

v»*rsity  Pulilishiug  ConiiHiny.     ♦'»<>  conts. 

Mr.  Smith's  book  is  »«ntirely  il««vot«Hl  t»>  the  t wo  |K»lntH 
mtMitiontvl,  siiiri*  ho  Utlittves  the  intliKMtco  of  rei>otltti«n  and 
panill««lisii)  on  niotrlrtil  harmony  and  rhvthu)  to  )it>  much 
farther  rotiching  than  is  gi«norally  aHi>wtHl  Mh»>>  ii.,f,»n.>i»», 
uiitiqiio  und   moilern,  llr♦^  clte*l  of  the  atlroit  »»;  i  »»f 

Hiich  hlendingH  of  both  iiHa^««M  um  kH*cur  In  tlti<  .Vw.  t««iit 
Mut-iiinr"  toHv««r>    niarkod  itei;r«H«,  muiI  Iu  Uitarly  all  truly 
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lyrical  poetry.  There  are  special  chapters  on  the  occurrence 
of  such  phrases  in  both  Poe  and  Swinburne,  the  author 
bringing  to  light  and  classifying  some  very  curious  and  inter- 
•esting  examples. 

The  Legend  of  Aulus.      By  Flora  Macdonald  Shearer. 
16mo,  pp.  95.    San  Francisco  :  William  Doxey. 

The  titular  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  versification  of  one 
of  the  legends  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  Among  the  other 
verses,  ballades  and  sonnets  there  is  an  afifecting  lament 
•on  the  death  of  a  cat : 

•'  A  pretty,  timid,  gentle  thing, 

Whose  claws  for  me  were  always  sheathed, 

That  loved  the  very  air  I  breathed, 

Is  surely  worth  remembering." 

And  again  : 

"  I  know,  I  know  I  did  my  best 
To  save  it  from  the  coming  dark. 
And  keep  alight  life's  feeble  spark  ; 
But — Death  was  stronger — therefore  rest 
Poor  little  friend " 

A  Woman's  Love  Letters.   By  Sophie  M.  Almon-Hensley. 
16mo,  pp.  82.     New  Tork  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

It  is  a  fortunate  woman  depicted  by  the  author,  for  after 
many  questionings  and  anxieties  and  unhappinesses  her  final 
'•  Song  "  runs  thus  : 

"  Where  is  the  waiting  time  ? 

Where  are  the  fears  ? 
Gone  with  the  winter's  rime. 

The  bygone  years. 

O'er  life's  plain,  lone  and  vast. 

Slow  treads  the  morn  ; 
Night  shades  have  moved  and  passed, 

Joy's  day  is  born." 

Wind-Harp  Songs.    By  J.  William  Lloyd.     16mo,  pp.  133. 
Buffalo  :  Peter  Paul  Book  Company.    SI. 

One  may  love  Walt  Whitman  and  his  work  ;  indeed,  no 
one  with  a  catholic  heart  and  a  right  feeling  for  broadness 
and  greatness  can  help  realizing  that  he  filled  his  place  incom- 
parably well,  yet  for  how  much  is  he  responsible  through 
his  preachings  of  the  gospel  of  formlessness  I  The  "  Wind- 
Harp  Song,"  which  leads  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  volume,  has  some 
true  poetry  in  it,  if  one  but  have  patience  enough  with  the 
striving  after  strength  by  way  of  chaos  to  cull  this  out. 
His  characterization  of  the  myriad  night  creatures  as 
*'  citizens  of  the  void,  mysterious,  situate  between  the  pulses 
of  life  called  day  "  is  original  and  poetic  ;  but  right  next  to 
it,  in  his  list  of  the  various  forces  which  make  up  the  night 
winds  are  these  absurd  lines  : 

"  Steams  : 

Malaries  from  the  marshes  ; 

Dreams  ;— 

Tell  also  all  the  wisdom. 

All  the  romance  of  their  substance." 

Fleet  Street  Eclogues.     By  John  Davidson.     16mo,  pp. 
218.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Davidson's  eclogues  are  a  little  puzzling  at  first. 
His  Fleet  Street  journalists'  alternate  praise  or  blame?  of 
their  craft,  with  praise  (always)  of  ale  ending  up  with  a 
Rileyesque  arrangement,  thtis  : 

Bandy : 
Amen  ! 

Bahtt.  : 
WuuH  Hael  ! 
liHIAN  : 

Drinc  Hail  ! 

This  on  New  Year's  Day.  St.  Vah'-ntine's  Eve  sentiments 
follow,  and  on  St.  George's  Day  all  the  journalists  agree 
that  the  English  "are  the  people,"  the  "worlds  forlorn 
bf»i»e,"  et^!,  Th<'.  author's  Hberti*'-s  of  language  t('m])t  one  to 
apply  f^mje  w\u><i\\>4>y  German  to  tl)e  venture    "  Wan  Filr  f  " 


Tennessee  Centennial  Poem.  By  Mary  A.  A.  Fry.  Octavo, 
pp.  174.     Chattanooga  :  M.  A.  A.  Fry. 

This  volume  is  "  a  synoi)sis  of  the  history  of  Tennessee 
from  its  earliest  settlement  on  Watauga  to  the  present  time, 
with  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  men  "—the 
same  being  done  into  rhyme  by  the  author  aforesaid.  The 
invocation  to  the  state  runs  thus  : 
"  One  hundred  years   have  come  and  gone  since  she   was 

permitted 
To  place  her  star  on  Freedom's  brow  and  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States,  a  sovereign  with  all  her  rights. 
Buried  treasures,  resources,  possessions,  hopes,  delights." 
Further  on  : 
"  Daniel  Boone  now  attempted  to  move  into  Kentucky, 
But  was  attacked  by  Indians  and  thought  him.self  lucky 

To  escape  with  his  family " 

Again,  of  Farragut : 

"  He  commanded  the  John  Adams,  Greyhound  and  Seagull, 
The  Ferret  and  the  Brandywine,  and  when  seasons  were  dull 
Attended  lectures  at  Yale,  learning  the  carpenter's  trade  ; 
Spent  two  years  nursing  his  wife,  who  was  an  invalid." 

But  those  who  wish  to  delve  further  into  these  historic 
utterances  must  get  the  book  :  there  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pages  waiting  for  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  this  achievement  is  sui  generis  and  has 
never  been  equaled. 

The  Prince  of  Hades.  By  A.  O.  Kaplan.  Quarto,  pp.  32, 
paper.  Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clarke  Company. 
The  hero  of  Mr.  Kaplan's  tale,  after  rising  "to  the 
welkin  fair  "  and  soaring  "  upon  the  trackless  air  of  mute 
infinity,"  drops  for  some  unexplained  reason  into  Hades. 
He  finds  the  de'il,  whom  he  calls  Pyrus,  not  nearly  so  black 
as  he  is  painted.  Indeed  after  listening  to  the  Prince's  tale 
our  adventurer  hails  him  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  and 
begs  to  return  to  the  green  sward,  being  so  "  drenched  with 
rapture  "  that  he  fain  must  sing  the  praises  of  his  new  friend 
to  ignorant  earth  dwellers. 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows.  By  Sam  Walter  Foss.  12mo, 
pp.  272.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.50. 
If  one  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  it  looks  as  if  the 
wonderful  success  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Eugene 
Field  were  causing  the  "  poems  of  the  soil "  business  to  be 
run  into  the  ground.  Yet  there  are  good  things  about  Mr. 
Foss's  whififs.  If  his  humor  is  not  often  subtle  it  is  generally 
genuine,  and  his  tale  of  the  hens  who,  after  bankrupting 
their  owner,  scratched  the  flowers  off  his  grave,  is  a  good 
variation  on  the  poultry  joke.  Mr.  Foss  leaves  his  dialect 
and  humor  in  the  "  Coming  American,"  which  contains 
enough  Fourth  of  July  sentiment  to  satisfy  Whitman  him- 
self. It  also  (contains,  perhaps,  too  much  Whitman  to  satisfy 
that  poet. 

Poems  and  Fragments.  By  Paul  Shevill.  16mo,  pp.  61, 
paper.  Springfield  :  Paul  Shevill.  25  cents. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  declares  himself  reluctant  to  publish 
the  poems  above  alluded  to,  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1) 
There  is  not  a  perfect  stanza  among  them;  (2)  they  are  "  mere 
fragments  from  extempore  things,  written  in  my  twenty- 
first  year  and  never  re-touched;"  (3)  it  hurts  him  to  "  force  a 
Imsiness  "  out  of  his  writing.  He  would  mnr^i  prefer,  would 
this  noble  youth,  the  "  old  way  "  of  earning  his  education  by 
working  in  odd  hours  ;  but  since  that  would  mean  "  broken 
health  and  the  loss  of  another  year,"  which  he  "cannot 
afford,"  why  he  sacrifices  his  feelings  and  bogs  the  publi<^  to 
subscribe  a  (luartcir  oaf;h  to  send  him  through  college.  The 
first  "  fragment,"  "  My  Mother,"  o])ens  thus  : 

"  Her  grateful  eyes  no  moi'o  shall  meet  my  own 
With  glad  ai)])roval  and  matcn-nal  pride?." 
which  speaks  well  for  hor  at  any  rate,  for  this  new  variation 
of  the  stre«it  begging  "  orphan  with  eiglit  small  brothers  and 
sisters  to  feed,  wash  and  clothe  "  is  hardly  (calculated  to  fill 
with  joy  the  h<?art  of  its  originator's  mother. 
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Th(*  Rights  of  the  Individual.     Kmv.  H.  KaMhdall. 
Socialism  and  Social  Politics  in  Austria.    Ittu'.  M.  Kaufmann. 
Souk-  Statistics  of  Mid(lle-(.'lass  Kxponditure.     E.  Grubb. 
The  Agi'iciiltural  lianks  Assocriatioii  : 

A  Vindi(;atioij.     E.  M.  Leman. 

A  Uujoinder,    H,  W.  Wolff. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.     (Quarterly.)    July. 

Cardinal  Munning  iind  tlui  ('atholic  Iteactiou  of  Our  Times. 

TliH  N(?w  Scottisii  NovellstH. 

Hlinriduri. 

Tim  llriiviirHJtles  of  the  Middle  Akos. 

'I'he  (lountdHs  Krasiii.ska'H  Diary. 

The  Paget,  pHjiei-H. 

Gardntis  and  Giii'den  (-raft. 

Tlio  Governniont  of  Fraiuie  Since  lH7(). 

F'gypt. 


Educational  Review. — Loudon.    August. 

Eton  Reminiscences. 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 
A  Manual  of  Philology. 
New  Testament  Greek. 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Girls'  Schools,  Mrs,  M,  McKil- 
lop. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.     August. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Drummond  Castle.    Charles  Marquardt. 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  ;  a  Famous  Irish  Statesman.  With 
Portrait. 

The  Sacred  Crown  of  Hungary.    Dr.  J.  Horowitz. 

Woman  ;  Her  Hat,  and  the  Height  of  Absurdity.  R.  S.  Love- 
day. 

Lady  Baker  in  the  Soudan.    With  Portrait.    H.  Ward. 

The  Right  Way  to  See  Norway.    H.  L.  Braekstad. 

Fortnightly  Review. — London.    August. 

The  Future  of  China. 

The  Gorge  of  the  Aar,  Switzerland,  and  Its  Teachings. 

Sir  John  Seeley.    Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Luck  or  Leadership  in  Parliament  ? 

Bimetallism  and  the  Nature  of  Money.    With  Diagram.    W. 

H.  Mallock. 
Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.    Continued.    Olive  Schrei- 

ner. 
Zola's  Philosophy  of  Life.    R.  E.  S.  Hart. 
The  Human  Animal  in  Battle.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Sunday  Closing  in  Operation.     H.  L.  Stephen. 
Bethel  Pike,  "Virginia  ;  On  an  Old  American  Turnpike.   A.  G. 

Bradley. 
The  New  French  Naval  Programme.    C.  B.  Roy  lance-Kent. 
The  Making  of  an  American  President.    Francis  H.  Hardy. 

The  Forum. — New  York.     August. 

The  West  and  the  East,    C.  S.  Gleed,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

A  French  College  Sixty  Years  Ago.    Jules  Simon. 

The  Next  American  University.    W,  MacDonald, 

Social  and  Economic  Influence  of  the  Bicycle.    J.  B.  Bishop. 

Altruism  in  Economics.    W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Free-Coinage  Epidemic.    J  S.  Morrill. 

Blunders  of  a  Democratic  Administration.    S.  M.  Cullom. 

What  the  Republican  Party  Stands  for.    Horace  Porter. 

Harriet  Beecher  Sto we.    Julius  H.  W  ard 

Modern   Archaeology :    Recent  Excavations   in    Greece.    J. 

Gennadius. 
The  Matrimonial  Market.    Edward  Cary. 
Signiflcance  of  the  Canadian  Elections.    George  Stewart. 

Free  Review  —London.    August. 

0\ir  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong.      B.  S.  I^octor. 
The  Immorality  of  Religious  Education,     R.  de  Villiers. 
Shakespeare  and  Montaigne.    Continued.    John  M.   Robert- 
son. 
The  Present  Position  of  Unitarianism. 
Ouida's  "  Views  and  Opinions.    Frederick  Rockell. 
The  Evils  of  Boarding  Schools.    Thomas  Waugh. 
Marriage  on  Lease. 

What  Children  Should  be  Told.    H.  Mansell. 
Noah's  Ark.    D.  Stokes. 
Dangerous  Women.    A.  Laidlaw. 

Gentleman's    Magazine.— London.     August. 

Senior  Wranglers.     Charles  G.  Nuttall. 

In  Spanish  (ripsvrie.s.     James  Piatt. 

The  Credulous  Side  of  the  Railway  Mania.    John  Pendleton, 

An   Eightet>nth  Century   Atlas  of  England  and   Wales.     F. 

Owen  Whitaker. 
The  White  Rose  on  the  Border.     Continued.    Alison  Buckler. 
"  CEdipe  Tyranne  "  at  the  ComMie  Frau<;aise.     W.  A   Fi»x. 

The  Green    Bag.— Boston.     August. 

William  SamT)st)n.     Irving  Browne. 

The  English  liaw  Courts.     VI.:  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Gunton's   Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

The  Chicago  Platform. 

English  R»»a.soning  ou  l*rutectlon. 

Swetiting  SysttMu  in  Nt»w  York  (^ity.    J.  M.  Mayera. 

Liihor  Problem  in  .lapan.     Fustitaro  Takuno. 

liusis  of  Rt^iil  Miinetallisin.     .1.  H.  Clark. 

Foreign  and  Aint«rieti,u  liiinking. 

CuhiUi  W'lir  iiiid  SiiHiiish  '^r^^^lsury. 

Tht^  Debt  of  Greut  Hritaiii,     L»i\vrt*nce  Irwell. 

The  .\Miericjin  City.     M.  McG.  Dana. 

Hon  iletic  Review,-  New  Vtvrk.    Auguitt. 

The  HlbUcjil  Account  of  the  Deluge      III.     J    W    l>«iws»>n 
LiKiil  .\ldst«i  I'nlpit   UeHlisii).      I      G.'lkle, 
Stuilv  "t  the  .\pn<  rypha  hv  the   I'reMcher.     J.  *>    MurrM>. 
I'lilso  Theorie.s  of  Ui^'ht  tind  WroUkT.     W    S    Kllly. 
A-iMvilim   I'olltii'H    anil    Uruel'M   KirMt   Captivity     J.    F.    Mi** 
Curtly. 
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The  Irrigation  Age. — Chicago.     August. 

Influence  of  Irrigation  on  Climate  and  Health,    W.  L.  Wood- 
ruff. 
The  South  Dakota  Artesian  Basin.    F.  F.  B.  Coffin. 
The  Art  of  Irrigation.-XV.    T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

Egyptian  Fragments.     Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 

Some  Remarks  on  Samaritan  Literature  and  Religion.    A. 

Cowley. 
The  Demonology  of  the  New  Testament.    F.  C.  Conybeare. 
The  Talmudical  Law  of  Agency.     Rev.  L.  M.  Simmons. 
Jehuda  Bonsenyor  and  His  Collection  of  Aphorisms.    Dr.  M. 

Kayserling. 
The  Dietary  Laws  from  a  Woman's  Point  of  View.    Frances 

A.  Joseph. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering    Societies. — Phil- 
adelphia.    June. 

American    Hydraulic    Gates   and    Movable    Dams.     A.    O. 

Powell. 
Highway  Bridges.    Carl  Gayler. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery— Fort  Monroe. 
(Bi-monthly.)    July- August. 
Naval   Attack   on   Sea-Coast  Fortifications.      H.    L.    Haw- 
thorne. 
The  Tram-Chronograph.    F.  J.  Smith. 
The  Principles  of  War.    Colmar,  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz. 
Garrison  Artillery  Warfare. 
Artillery  Material. 
Military  Geography  :  Cuba. 

Juridical  Review.— London.     (Quarterly.)    July. 

Historical  Development  of  Scots  Law.    Prof.  J.  Dove  Wilson. 

Lorimer's  Juristic  Theory.    A.  Thomson. 

Legal  Position  of  Auditors  of  Joint-Stock  Companies.    R. 

Scott  Brown. 
Progress  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 
The  Socager  in  Domesday.    G.  Law. 

Knowledge.— London.    August. 

Hygroscopic  Seeds.  Rev.  A.  S.  Wilson. 
English  Coins.  Continued.  G.  F.  Hill. 
Waves.    Continued.    Vaughan  Cornish. 

Stock-Taking  of  the  Variable  Stars.    Lieut.-Col.  E.  E.  Mark- 
wick. 
Fur-seals  ;  Our  Fur  Producers.    R.  Lydekker. 
How  to  Observe  an  Earthquake.    Dr.  C.  Davison. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    August. 

Plan  for  Permanent  International  Tribunal.    W.  S.  Logan. 

Coun.sel  and  Action.      V.  A.  Butler. 

Man  and  Beast.     Edward  E.  Hale. 

The  Sweating  Sy.stem.     Henry  White. 

Our  Dealings  With  the  Indians.    J.  E.  Greene. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.     August. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland.    C.  Lee. 

A  Holiday  Ramble  in  the  Volcanic  Eifel,  Germany.    Kath- 
arine S.  Macquoid. 
Glimpses  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Eighteenth  Century  Oxford.    E. 

B.  Parrv. 

The  Royal  Society.    Continued.     Herl)ert  Rix. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.     August. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    A.  K.  H.  B. 
Atmospheric  Pressure.    H.  llarrie.s. 

London  Quarterly  Review. — London.    July, 

The  Early  Ages  of  the  Human  Race. 

Profit-Sharing  and  Gain-Sharing. 

Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

AUirecht  Ritschl's  Theology. 

Keat's  Letters. 

T\i*'  Bible  as  Literature. 

Rfr<'nt  Researches  Among  the  Annelids. 

The   Looker-On.— New  York.     August. 

Hhakf'Spear<''H  Dramatif!  Constnu-tion.-V.     W.  H.  Fleming. 
Sir  .lolin  MJllais.  Bart.     Arthur  Hoifber. 
The  Art  of  Arcomy>anying.     H.  W.  Loomis. 

Lucifer.— London.    July  15. 

Hnddhism,  Christianity,  and  Phallicism      H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
Th<'    \Av('.H  of  the   Later    Platonists.    Coiitinu<id.    G.   R.    S. 

M.;ad. 
Th«' Spirit  of  the  Age.    Continiifd.     A.  Fullc^rton. 
Sfiflsm.     Continued.     Hon.  Otway  Cuffc;. 
Th<'  [Jriity  IJndfrrlying  All  lieligion.     Mrs.  Bosant. 
Animal  Itijinr-arnation. 

Macmillan'H  Magazine.-  London.     August. 

Ow«'ri  rilondower  ;  a  Priri'-e  of  Wales. 
Babel  Leviu  and  Her  Timf!H. 


The  Long  Vacation  in  Oxford. 
An  Execution  in  India. 
On  the  Antiquity  of  Tobacco-Smoking. 
The  Red  Deer  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket  Match  of  1895  ;  In  Lord's 
Pavilion. 

Menorah  Monthly. — New  York.    August. 

Simon,  Renan,  and  Darmesteter. 

Light  of  Freedom  and  Liberty.  M.  J.  Gries. 

Metaphysical  Magazine. — New  York,    August. 

The  Universe  Within.    Hudor  Genone. 
The  Art  of  Mind-Building.— IL     Elmer  Gates. 
Krishna's  Teaching  on  Karma.    Charles  John.ston. 
Tyranny  of  Intellectual  Shrewdness.    R.  B.  Davenport. 
Beyond  the  Illusions  of  Sense.    B.  F.  Underwood. 
Evolution  of  the  Home.    Lydia  Bell. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    August. 

Camping  and  Climbing  in  the  Big  Horn.    D.  F.  and  J.   E. 

Rogers. 
The  Angler's  Paradise— Puget  Sound.    H.  Bashford. 
Newport  on  the  Pacific.    Florence  McKinnie. 
School  Libraries.    S.  K.  Stevenson. 
Woman.    Emma  Y.  Ross. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.    August. 
Interdependence  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 


-New  York.    August. 


Missionary  Review  of  the  AVorld. 

The  Gospel  in  Spain.    W.  H.  Gulick. 

Work  Among  French  Priests.    L.  J.  Bertrand. 

Nine  Centuries  of  Buddhism.— V.    F.  D.  Shawe. 

Romanism  in  China.    John  Ross. 

Lessons  from  Romish  Missions.     W.  F.  Gibbons. 

The  Inquisition  and  Its  ^  Holy  Offices."    A.  T.  Pierson. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country. — New  York. 

An  American  Artist  in  Paris  :  Elizabeth  C.  Nourse. 
Whist  and  Its  Masters.— I.    R.  F.  Foster. 
The  Making  of  Monotypes.    H.  W.  Faulkner. 

Music— Chicago.    August. 

Photographed  Voice  Production.    Rosa  Belle  Holt. 
Songs  of  the  Lark  and  the  Nightingale.    I.  G.  Tompkins. 
Univer.sity  Work  in  Music.    H.  G.  Hanchett. 
Music  :  Its  Laws  and  Tendencies.    Eleanor  P.  Sherwood. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    August. 

Yachting  on  the  Great  Lakes.    E.  S.  Hoch. 
Our  Coast  Defense.— V.    Lieut.  J.  A.  Frye. 
A  New  Southern  Park.    Blanche  G.  Sargent. 
Golf  and  Golf  Clubs.    A.  W.  Tarbell. 

National  Review.— London.    August. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  Essays.    George  Meredith. 

Joseph  Chamberlain.     B.  C.  Skottowe. 

The  Monetary  Question  in  the  United  States.    Francis  A. 

Walker. 
The  Unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Commons.    T.  Mackay, 
The  Secret  of  Catholicism.    Dr.  William  Barry. 
Five  Years'  Reform  in  New  Zealand.    W.  P.  Reeves. 
Our  Naval  Weakness.    B.  Tillett. 

New  Review. — London.     August. 

The  Cuban  Question,    .lames  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Making  for  Empire.     Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Li  Hunp  Chang's  Diplomacy.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Th(!  Drift  of  Modern  Medicine.    Dr.  George  M.  Carfrae. 

"  Bloody  Jeffreys  "—Lord  (^Jhancellor  Jeffreys.  Francis  Watt. 

Ab>)e  de  Brantomo.     David  Hannay. 

The  Intolerable  Waste  of  Parliamcmt.     James  Annaud. 

Coronation  Notes  from  Russia.    Ian  Malcolm. 

Nineteenth  Century. — London.    August. 

The  Decline  of  Col)dnniHm.     Sidney  Low. 

Molimo  ;  the  God  Who  Promised  Victory  to  the  Matabele.   J. 

M,  Orpen. 
Nature    vs.    the    Chartered    Company.      Hon.    John    Scott 

Mfmtagu. 
The  Battle  of  Standards  in  America  : 
(T.)War  tf)  the  Knife.       W.  L.  Alden. 
(II.)  SuggestioiiH  for  a  Coni])romiHo.     W.  Dillon. 
The  Training  of  a  .bisuit.     Father  Clarke. 
Li  Hung  Chung.     A.  Mirhio. 
Life  in    tlm    Moon,    and    Animal    and  Human   Psychology. 

Princd  Kropoikioe. 
Tjif(^  in  Po(«try  ;   I'oi^Mcal  ('onception.     Prof.  CourMioj^i. 
Thomas  Ibuiry  Hnxhiy  ;  a  Reminiscenco.     Wilfrid  Ward. 
The  Quality  of  Mor(;y— Cruelty  to  Animals.    Ouida. 
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Rrimakrislina  Paramakansa  :  a  Real  Mahatman.    Prof.  Max 

Milller, 
Arbitration  with  America.    John  Morley. 
Why  South  Africa  Can  Wait  ;  Letter  to  the  Editor.   Melius 

de  Villiers. 

North    American    Review.— Now  York.     August. 

Future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race.    Walter  Besant. 

Is  Japanese  Competition  a  Myth  ?    R.  P.  Porter. 

The  Canadian  Elections  and  Their  Result.    J.  W.  Russell. 

Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals.— VI.     Louis  Robinson. 

Power  of  the  British  Press.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Issues  and  Prospects  of  the  Campaign.    W.  E.  Chandler,  J. 

•^     Quincy. 

Some  Ante-Bellum  Politics.    G.  W.  Julian. 

Can  the  Criminal  Be  Reclaimed  ?    H.  S.  Williams. 

Natural  Bimetallism.    G.  H.  Lepper. 

Novels  Without  a  Purpose.    Grant  Allen. 

How  to  Prolong  Life.    William  Kinnear. 

Italian  Immigration.    Prescott  F.  Hall. 

Outing.— New  York.    August. 

A  Bout  With  the  Blue  Fish.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
Through  Virginia  Awheel.— II.    J.  B.  Carrington. 
The  Half-Raters.     R.  B.  Burchard. 
Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Tabreez  to  Kohl. 
The  Naval  Militia.    Lieut.  W.  H.  Stayton. 

Overland  Monthl3',— San  Francisco.    August. 

Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierras.— III.    T.  S.  Solo- 
mons. 
The  Origin  of  Fan  Tan.    Stewart  Culin. 
Bird  Notes  in  Southern  California.    H.  L.  Graham 
Indian  Medicine  Men.    L.  G.  Yates. 
Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees.    RounsevelleWildman. 
The  Teaching  Force.    Edward  T.  Pierce. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.     August. 

Hardwick  Hall.    Rev.  A.  H.  Malan. 
The  Cambridge  "  A.  D.  C"     A.  H.  Marshall. 
The  Kingdom  of  Kerry.    G.  W.  Forrest. 
Balloons  ;  the  Follies  of  Fashion.    Mrs.  Parr. 
Devonshire  ;  the  Country  and  Towns  of  the  Dart. 
How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the  Stars.    With  Diagrams.     F. 
Legge. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    July. 

Chautauqua  Convention. 

Artistic  Lighting.— IV.    James  Inglis. 

Photographic  Times. — New  York.     August. 

Progress  of  Photography,  etc.    G.  F.  Jaubert. 
Types  of  Panoramic  Cameras.    E.  J.  Prindle. 
Orthochromatic  Photography  With  Ordinary  Plates. 
The  Bronx  in  the  City  of  New  York.    M.  Toch. 
Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly  —Richmond,  Va.    July. 

Theology  the  Science  of  Religion.    W.  T.  Hall. 

Dr.  Bavinck  on  the  Principium  Externum.     H.  E.  Dosker. 

The  Foreign  Evangelist :  An  Inmiiry.     P.  D.  Stephen.son. 

A  Perversion  of  History.    J.  A.  Waddell. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Quarterly  Review. — London.    July. 

Sir  Edward  Hamley. 

Dante's  "  Vita  Nuova." 

The  Garden. 

Democratic  Finance 

The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

New  Methods  of  Historical  Inquiry. 

Claudian. 

Our  Indian  Frontier. 

Dante  Gabriel  Ros.setti. 

"  The  Philosophv  of  Bc^lief,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

The  Fretich  in  Madagascar. 

The  (Jitiz(*nship  of  the  British  Nobility. 

Review  of  Reviews.     New  York.     August. 

William  J.  Bryan  :  A  Character  Sketch.     W.  J.  Abbt)t. 

flurriot  liocrher  Stowo. 
)i.  Rariiardo  :  The  Father  of  "  Nobody'H  Childrt^n.'    W.  T 
Stead. 
Thr»  Lutcfst  Plea  for  International  BlmrtalliHni. 
ProgroHH  and   PrcHcrit  CoiiditlonH  of  tlm  AiiHtrallan   FtHlt>ra 
tion  Movt-nmiit.     Jolm  t^ui«'k. 

Roiiary  Magazine.— New  York.     AugUHt. 

AHMtunptlon  of  \.\u\  H1«<hh»m1  Virgin.    .1.  \t.  M.  MonHalni' 
A  Chapt<ir  of  I'i)rH«icutl<»ii  In  <)«ii-  Own  Day.     M.  .).  ('limh. 


Letters  on  the  Dominican  Order.— II. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park.— II. 

The 


P.  Duchaussoix, 
G.  E.  Hardy. 


Sanitarian.— New  York.    July. 

More  About  the  Public  Rain-Baths.    M.  Morris. 
Purification  of  Public  Water  Supplies.    G.  H.  Rohe. 
Immunity,  Natural  and  Acquired.    J.  M.  French. 
Infected  Atmosphere.    Guy  Hinsdale. 

August. 

The  Jennerian  Centennial  at  Newport.    H.  R.  Stover. 
Foods  in  Disease.    George  Fisk. 
School  Room  Hygiene.    William  A.  Moury. 
Pollution  of  Water  Supplies.    A.  M.  Bell. 

The  Stenographer. — Philadelphia.   August. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 
Teaching  Shorthand.    H.  L.  Andrews. 

Strand    Magazine.— London.    July  15. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  ;  Interview.    W.  G.  FitzGerald. 
Heroes  of  the  Albert  Medal.    Continued.    L.  S.  Lewis. 
The  Centenary  of  Robert  Burns.    Alex.  Cargill. 
S.  A.  Andree's  Balloon  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole.     A.  T. 

Story. 
Dog  Smugglers.    C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 
The  New  Photography.    A.W.  Porter. 

Students'  Journal. — New  York.    August. 

Brainard  C.  Brown. 

Odd  Features  of  Animal  Life. 

Asphalt  Pavement. 

Sunday  at  Home  — London.     August. 

Scotland  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Years  Ago.    Rev.  J.  P.  Hob- 
son. 
Worms,  Germany,  and  Its  Jewish  Legends.    Rev.  I.  Harris. 
Sunrise  in  Japan.    Continued.    Katharine  Tristram. 
The  Handwriting  of  Richard  Baxter.    Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    August. 

Lord  Bramwell.    John  Macdonell. 
A  Day  in  Goa,  India.    J.  Lawson. 
Matthew  Prior.    E.  Manson. 
Bic§tre  Prison,  Pans.    Tighe  Hopkins. 

The  Treasury. — New  York.     August. 

The  Work  at  Northtield.    F.  Noble. 

The  Military  and  the  Christian  Life.    J.  T.  Pate. 

Movements  Toward  a  Unity  of  the  Denominations.    C.  H. 

Small. 
Need  of  Broad  Culture  in  the  Ministry.    Charles  Noble. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    August. 

McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign.    F.  A.  Churchill. 
Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico.    Lieut. -Col.  W.  B.  Lane. 
The  Queen  of  the  Desert.    (Lady  Hester  Stanhope.) 
The  German  Army.    Capt.  J.  J.  O'Counell. 

United  Service  Magazine.— Loudon.     August. 

The  Murder  of  Mr.  Stokes.     Captain  Salusbury. 

Trincomali  as  Our  Naval  Base  in  the  East  Indies 

Kabul  in  l879-8().    Continued.    Col.  G.  B.  Pi-etyman 

A  Trip  to  Malta  and  Back. 

Cetywayo. 

The  Cavalry  Soldier  in  India.     R.  H.  Morrison 

The  Canadian  North-West  Rt^bellion,  issr>.     Concluded 

The  Future  of  the  Army  Medical  StalT.     Surgeon-Major  R 

H.  Forman. 
The  Battletteld  of  Wfirth.    Major  C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Bereaford. 
An  Italian  Doctor  in  Abyssinia.     Lily  Wolffsohn. 

Westminster     Review  —Loudon.     August. 
How  the  First  Priests  Mca.sured  Time.    J.  F.  Hewitt. 
Ivan  Turgenev.     Maurice  Todhunter. 

English  Histt)ry  and  the  Gold  Standard.    J.  Tyrrell  RayUv 
Our  Young  Soldit^rs  in  India.     T   A.  P»«rry  Marsh. 
The  Indian  Executiv»»  ;  Law  or  Caprict^  1 
Tht»  Ethical    linpulso  of  Mrs.   Browning's  Pin^try     Thtouns 

Bra<ltlt^ld. 
Tho  Intlu»»nr(<  of  Stomach  Upon  Mind.     Walter  Natthan. 
The  Prevt^ntion  of  Crimo. 

Girl  Life  in  Ilford  Villaire  Homen.     Janies  (^t»wMy 
A  Claim  for  tho  Art  of  Fictl»»n.     E.  G.  VVht»olwrlght. 
Note  on  Marrlagtf  and  Dlvoret*  In  S<-otlaml. 

Wilson'i   PhotOfcjraphic  Mwcaiine.— Nt<w  York       Auinwt. 
Sixto.Mith  Anniuil  Convention  at  ChautaiuiUH  Lake 
Homo  Thinking  Al.ont  Thought.     E.  I^.  WlU«»ii 
AGrooting     Jox  Hardwoll. 
Papors  tor  IMofoMHloiuil  I'hotographora     John  A   TMinaul 
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Daheim. — Leipzig. 
July  11. 
Criminal  Anthropometry.    A.  D.  Klaussmann. 

July  18. 
Robert  Burns.    "With  Portrait.    R.  Fuchs. 

July  35. 
German  Fisheries  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition.    H.  von  Zobel- 


titz. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  14. 


The  Bank  of  England. 
The  Berlin  Exhibition, 
^•ortmund. 


Dr.  A.  Heine. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    July. 

Labor  Organization.    G.  von  Stormarn. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner.    Dr.  Henrici. 
The  Army  Reorganization  of  Count  Caprivi.    Von  Leszezyn- 

ski. 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  North-German  Bund. 
Aerial  Navigation.    Gross. 
Suzerain  and  Vassals. 
Spiritism.    Prof.  L.  Biichner. 
The  Discovery  of  the  North  Coast  of  Greenland. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    July. 

The  Tower  of  Bevano.    J.  V.  Widmann. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    M.  von  Brandt. 

Konigsberg  (Prussia)  University.    F.  Friedlander. 

The  Microcosm— Evolution  of  Life.    J.  Reinke. 

The  Development  of  Ancient  History  Writing.    O.  Seeck. 

Berlin  Music  Life.    Carl  Krebs. 


Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.    July. 

Gorman  Mottoes.    A.  Freybe. 
Turkish  Reform.    Spanuth. 

The  Soudan  Campaign  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Expedition. 
The  Berlin  Exhibition. 

Heinrich  von  Sybol  on  the  Origin  of  the  War  of  1866,    Dr. 
Volker. 

Neue  Revue. — Vienna. 

July  1. 

The  Parties  of  French  Socialism.    Dr.  R.  Schiiller. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.    Dr.  A.  Lampa. 

July  8. 

The  Berlin  Exhibition.    C.  Alberti. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.    Continued. 

July  15. 

University  Life  in  England.    Prof.  O.  Jespersen. 

July  23. 

Socialism  in  France.    Dr  R.  Schiiller. 
University  Life  in  England.    Continued. 

Nord  und  Siid.— Breslau.     July. 

Karl  Bechstein.    With  Portrait.    E.  Zabel. 

The  Siege  of  Paris.    Karl  Blind. 

Ernest  Moritz  Arndt  and  Charlotte  Quistorp.    H.  Meisner. 

Christian  Names.    K.  Wissely. 

Vom  Fels  zum   Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  23. 

The  Wiirttemberg  Museum  at  Stuttgart.    Peregrinus. 
Yellowstone  Park.    Dr.  Max  Graf  von  Zeppelin. 
Adolf  Bastian.    With  Portrait. 
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Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Paris.    July. 

Geneva  and  Zurich  ;  Some  Reflections  on  the  National  Expo- 
sitions of  1896  and  1883. 

Outside  the  Walls  of  Plevna  ;  from  the  Letters  of  S.  Botkine. 
M.  Reader. 

.Jane  Barlow's  "  Irish  Idylls."    Aug.  Glardon. 

Slatin  Pasha,  a  Prisoner  of  the  Mahdi.    Maurice  Muret. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
July  1. 
The  Poem  of  the  Rhone.    Mistral. 
George  Sand  as  a  Journalist.    L.  De  Vos. 
Unity  of  Doctrine  :  Unity  in  Military  Action.    J.  Blomdus. 
The  Telegraphic  Communications  Between  France  and  Her 

Colonies. 
The  Reorganization  of  the  Louvre  Picture   Galleries.     L. 

Benedite. 
Siam  and  the  Siamese.    F.  Mury. 
T..etters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

July  15. 
The  Poem  of  the  Rhone.    Mistral. 
The  Noviciate  of  England.    Madame  de  NovikofiE. 
The  Budget  of  1897.    Saint-Goni.'^. 
M.  Zola  as  a  Public  Character.     C.  Mauclair. 
<Jardinal  T^avigerie.    L.  Lavigorie. 
Siam  and  the  Siamese.    F.  Mury. 
.Tudicial  Reform.    Demomljynes. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

July  4. 
i'Jardinal  Riflir-lieu  in  Literature  and  Art.    G.  Larroumet. 
The  Barras  Memoirs.     ¥.  A.  Aulard. 

July  11. 
Maupassant  Drawn  by  Himself.     G.  Chatel. 
The  Poetry  of  H616ne  Vacaresco.    L6on  Barracand. 

July  18. 
<W>rr(',Hj)f>Tif\(;n<(i  of  the  Princess  Palatine.    G  Depping. 
Li  Hung  (;hang.     F.  Ganesco. 

July  3.5. 
The  flonr-ourts.    Emile  Faguet. 

The  Co-education  of  the  Soxob  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    L. 
I'elletier. 

Revue  den    Deux   Mondes. — Paris. 

July    I. 
Twenty-flve  Years  After.     Due  de  Broglie. 
The  Life  of  a  Buvunt;  Hermann  von  Ilelmholtz.    G.  Gueroult. 


The  "  Feminist  "  Party  and  Marriage.    A.  Barine. 
The  Caliph  Abdullah.    A.  H.  Deh6rain. 
Some  Intellectual  Types.    G.  Valbert. 

The  Posthumous  Work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  T.  de 
Wyzewa. 

July  15. 

The  Government  of  National  Defense.— II.  The  First  Mis- 
takes. 

William  Wordsworth.    J.  Texte. 

The  Seine  Assizes.    J.  Cruppi. 

Swedish  Fiction.— II.  Augustus  Strindberg.  O.  G.  de  Hei- 
denstam. 

The  Economic  Movement.    A.  Moireau. 

France  and  Richard  Wagner.    H.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 
July  1. 
Letters  to  George  Sand.    BarbSs. 
The  Tomb  of  Petrarch.    J.  J.  Jusserand. 
The  Yellow  Kingdom.    F.  Schrader. 
A  Great  Doctor  of  the  Seventeenth  Century     N.  M.  Bernar- 

din. 
Orpheus.    Saint-Saens. 

July  15. 

QuirinalVatican-Republic.    E.  Lavisse. 
Provincial  Politics;    L.  Mabilleau. 
Some  Recollections  of  Youth.     Munkacsy. 
The  Cuban  Insurrection.    A.  Deskard'ns. 
The  Turin  Emigration.    Comte  d'Espinchal. 
Paris  Flower  Shows.    T.  Villard. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

July   1. 

German  Women.    Laura  Marholm. 

Unknown  Ancestors  of  the  Dumas.    Paul  d'Estree. 

July  15. 

Acetyline  ;  a  Revolution  in  Lighting.    G.  Brunei. 

Revue  Scientirique.  -  Paris. 
July  4. 
The  S(jlar  Spectrum.     Andr<'i  Rroca. 
Ancient  Monetary  Systems.    Continued.    L.  Thoureau. 

July  n. 
Marine  Navigation.     G.  L.  Pes(^e. 
Statistics  of  RaV)ieH.     With  MaT)s.     V.  Turquan. 
The  Decimal  System  for  Bibliography  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Royal  fcsociety  of  London. 
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July  18. 
The  Composition  of  the  Cromium.    A.  Recoiira. 
Malaria  in  Madagascar.    MM.  Vincent  and  Burot. 

July  25. 
Cartesian  Mechanics.  M.  Oumoff. 
Areca  and  Pepper.    Ern.  Martin. 


Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.    July. 

Socialism  as  Opposed  to  Anarchism.    G.  Renard. 
A  Theory  of  Property.    Concluded.    L.  Walras. 
Sergius  Stepniak.    P.  Boz. 
Socialists  and  Democrats  in  Italy.    Eudemone. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN   MAGAZINES. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
July  1. 

Zola's  Rome.    Ernesto  Masi. 

Italy's  Penal  System.    I.  Mme.  Jessie  White  Mario. 

Ernesto  Rossi.      G.  Monaldi. 

July  10. 

Julia  Salis  Schwabe.    Prof.  P.  Villari. 
Philosophy  and  Socialism.    A.  Ciappelli. 
The  Crisis  in  the  City  of  Naples.    A.  Cottrau. 


Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence. 
July  1. 

An  XVIIIth  Century  Precursor  of  Rossini.    G.  Morandoi- 
Memories  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Bosco.    V.  di  Giovanni. 
The  Publicity  of  Criminal  Trials.    R.  Corniani. 

July  16. 

Serpents.    G.  Giacosa. 

The  Cathedral  of  Nardo.    C.  de  Giorgl. 

The  Rule  of  Faith  Against  Protestants. 
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England's  Duty  in  South  Africa,  A.  Michie,  Black. 

Nature  vs.  the  Chartered  Company,  J.  S.  Montagu,  NC. 

Why  South  Africa  Can  Wait,  M.  de  Villiers,  NC. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,  Olive  Schreiner,  FR. 

Molime,  the  God  Who  Promised  "Victory  to  the  Matabele, 
NC. 

The  Murder  of  Mr.  Stokes,  USM. 
Agnostic  Evolution  as  a  Religion,  ACQ. 
Almanacs,  Frank  W.  Crane,  G. 
Altruism  in  Economics,  W.  H.  Mallock,  F. 
American  Association,  Early  Years  of  the,  W.  H.  Hale,  APS. 
Amsterdam,  Fort,  The  Garrison  of,  L.  D.  Scisco,  AHReg. 
Anglo-Saxon  Race,  Future  of  the,  Walter  Besant,  NAR. 
Animals,  Wild  Traits  in  Tame— VI.,  L.  Robinson,  NAR. 
Annelids  and  Recent  Research,  LQ,  July. 
Anthropology  :  Early  Ages  of  the  Human  Race,  LQ.  July. 
Arbitration,  International,  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  AMC,  July. 
Archseology,  Modern  :  Recent  Excavations  in  Greece,  F. 
Architecture  :  See  Contents  of  ARec. 
Argyll's  (Duke  of)  "  Philosophy  of  Belief,"  OR,  July. 
Aristocracy  :  Citizenshii)  of  the  British  Nobility,  QR,  July. 
Armenian  Notables,  Some,  Emma  P.  Telford,  G. 
Armies  : 

England's  Young  Soldiers  in  India,  WR. 

The  Human  Animal  in  Battle,  H.  W.  Wilson,  FR. 
Astrology  :  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the  Stai's,  PMM. 
Astronomy  : 

Life  in  the  Moon,  Prince  Krapotkin,  NC. 

Variable  Stars,  E.  E.Markwick,  K. 

Atlas  Mountains,  W.  B.  Harris,  Black. 
Australia,  The  Federation  of,  Owen  Hall,  Lipp. 
Australian  Federation  Movement,  Progress  or  the,  RR. 
Authors,  A  Generation  of  Women,  Carolyn  Halstead,  MM. 
Balfour's  Philosophy— III.,  St.  George  Mivart,  ACQ. 
Ballooning  : 

Balloons,  Mrs.  Parr,  PMM. 

Andree's  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  Str,  July. 
Bunking  :  See  also  ('ontents  of  Bank. 
Foreign  and  American  Banking,  (iMag. 
Barluiry,  Peeps  into,  J.  E.  B.  Mcuikin,  Harp. 
Barnurdo,  Dr.,  W.  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Baxter,  Richard,  Handwriting  of,  SunH. 
B(i(!H,  Tlui  Blessed,  J.  K.  Retivo,  Lipp. 
Bible  as  Literature,  LQ,  July. 
Bi(tyc]ing  : 

A  Canadian  Bicty^^lo  in  Europe— V,  CanM. 

Social  and  FiConomi(t  Inrtueiu'e  of  the  Bicycle,  F. 

Through  Virginia  Awhuol— II.,  O. 

Lcmiz'h  World  Tour  Awheel,  O. 

( 'ycloiiiania,  (.'J. 
Fiig  Horn,  ('ampingand  Climbing  in  the,  MldM. 
Itiiiit'talliHtn  : 

Ih    tho    l>oul)l()  Standard  Dosirablo  y     \V.    A.    Richard.s<jn, 
AMC,  July. 

I^MHis  or  Itciil  FiirnnfiilliHin,  J.  H.  ClarU,  (JMug. 

Natural  HiniHtiilliMiii.  < }.  H.  Lt^ppcr,  NAlt. 

Tlin   liUtcHi   IMtMl   t'ol-   IlllclllHt  iotiul    ItiinntlllliHIII. 


MM. 


tlology,  'I 
li rd  Not* 


>H  \\\  HouthniMi  ('alirornia,  II.  L.  Gruliaiu,  oM. 


Brantome,  Abbe  de,  David  Hannay,  NewR. 

Bridges,  Highway,  Carl  Gaylor,  JAES,  June. 

Bryan,  William  J.:  A  Character  Sketch,  W.  J.  AblK)t,  RR. 

Browne,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  James,  Autobiography  of.  Black. 

Browning's  Poem  "  La  Saisiaz,"  A.  T.  Innes,  CR. 

Buddhism  : 

Mahayna  Buddhism  in  Japan,  Annie  E.  Cheney.  A. 

Nine  Centuries  of  Buddhism— V.,  F.  D.  Shawe,  MisR. 
Bunner,  H.  C,  Uncollected  Poems  of,  Bkman. 
Burns,  Robert :  Str,  July  ;  Black. 
California  : 

Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees,  R.  Wildman,  OM. 

Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierras— III.,  OM. 
Canada : 

Canadian  Elections  and  Their  Result,  J.  W.  Russell,  NAR, 

Canadian  Elections,  T.  C.  L.  Ketchum,  AMC,  July. 

Canadian  Elections,  Signflcance  of  the,  G.  Stuart^  F. 
Career,  Selecting  a,  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  LHJ. 
Cathedrals,  French— VII.,  Barr  Ferree,  ARec. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Secret  of  Catholicism,  W.  Barry.  NatR. 

Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Catholic  Reaction,  ER. 

The  Training  of  a  Jesuit.  Father  Clarke,  NC. 
Cave-Dwellers  in  England,  S.  Baring-Gould.  CFM. 
Cetywayo,  SM. 

Channel  Island,  C.  Edwardes,  GM. 
Chichester,  W.  C.  Sydney,  GM. 
Children  : 

Children's  Theology,  C. 

What  Children  Should  Be  Told,  H.  Mansell,  FreeR. 
China  :  The  Future  of  China,  FR. 

Christian  Endeavor,  Fifteen  Years  of.  P.  E.  Clark,  FrL. 
Cincinnati.  Birthplace  of  the  Order  of  the,  NEM. 
City,  The  American,  M.  McG.  Dana,  GMag. 
Claudin,  QR,  July. 

Cleveland  (Ohio),  The  Story  of,  H.  E.  Bourne,  NEM. 
Clive,  Lord,  Biography  of,  LQ.  July. 
Club  Life  vs.  Home  Life,  G.  S.  Crawford.  A 
Cobdenism.  Tht*  Decline  of.  Siilncv  Low,  Nl*. 
Coins:  English  Coins,  (}.  F.  Hill,  k. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  Future  of  American,  D.  C.  Oil- 
man, AM. 
Colonit^s,    British  :     Making   for    Empire,    E.    E.     Williams, 

NewR. 
Constantinople  After  the  Crimean  War,   Ueminii>cenct«s  of, 

(^W 
('ordova,  tin*  City  of  M«>uiori»».s,  H  C  Chatrt«»Ul-TayUir,  Coa. 
('osompolis.  Pr«Mh<rick  Harrison  on.  ('o.sinop. 
Cricket  :  Oxford  and  Ciimhrid^o  Mutch,  Ksikv  Mac. 
Ci-iini\  Tim  Prevention  of,  WU. 
Cninc  :    Cuu  the  Criminal  Hi»  litH-luimiHl  ?    II.  S.   WtllUuis. 

NAK. 
Cuha's  Struggle  for  LlU«rtv,  P.  i\.  Piorru,  "^vl. 
Cruelty  to  Animuls,  Ouidn,  NC 
Cul»an  Question,  NewK. 

I>Hnionuiul  I'vthiiis  .\inonu' Our  Karly  JourutuiHi-,    .N  KM. 
Dante's  "  Vita  Nunvii,  "  t^K,  .lulv 
Deconitlon.  Murnt  Wo<.«l  In.  J    W.  Kosdl»'k.  CM. 
Decoration,  Mural,  at  Wiishlnwton     HI  ,  Al 
Door  :  The  Utul  Door  \.*t  Now  /AH«lauit,  Mmc. 
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Deluge,  Biblical  Account  of  the— III.,  J.  W.  Dawson,  HomR. 

Desert,  The  Queen  of  the  :  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  US. 

Devonshire,  PMM. 

Dog  Smugglers,  C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton,  Str,  July. 

Dominican  Order,  Letters  on  the— II.,  R. 

Don  Quixote,  The  Trial  of,  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  Scrib. 

Duels,  J.  C.  Hadden,  GM. 

Earthquakes,  C.  Davison,  K. 

Education  : 

Evils  of  Boarding  Schools,  T.  Waugh,  FreeR. 

Fags  and  Fagging,  C. 

Immorality  of  Religious  Education,  R.  de  Villiers.  FreeR. 

The  Aim  of  Modern  Education,  C.  H.  Henderson,  APS. 

The  Teaching  Force,  E.  T-.  Pierce,  OM. 
Egypt :  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  CR. 
Electricity  :  The  Storage  Battery,  A.  E.  Childs.  CasM. 
Embroidery,  Designs,  Florentine,  Helen  M.  Adams,  LHJ. 
English  History  :  The  White  Rose  on  the  Border,  GM. 
Ethics  :  Our  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong,  B.  S.  Proctor,  FreeR. 
Faction  : 

The  Art  of  Fiction,  E.  G.  Wheelwright,  WR. 

The  Ethics  of  Modem  Novels,  Cosmop. 

Some  German  Novels,  Black. 
Financial : 

Money  and  Investments,  CR. 

Bimetallism  and  the  Nature  of  Money,  W.  H.  Mallock,  FR. 

English  History  and  the  Gold  Standard,  J.  T.  Baylee,  WR. 

Democratic  Finance,  QR,  July. 
Fire  Ordeals  :  "  Passing  Through  the  Fire,"  Andrew  Lang, 

CR. 
Fishing  :  The  Trawler  and  the  Line  Fisherman,  CJ. 
Fitzgerald.  Edward,  Letters  of,  QR,  July. 
Flower  Gardens,  Old-Time,  Alice  Earle  Morse,  Scrib. 
Foods  in  Disease,  George  Fisk,  San. 
Food  :  The  Influence  of  Stomach  on  Mind,  WR. 
France  : 

Government  of  France  Since  1870,  ER,  July. 

Bicetre.  Paii»,  Tighe  Hopkins,  TB. 

Through  Touraine  on  Wheels,  Black. 
Free-Coinage  Epidemic  J.  S.  Morrill,  F. 
Fremont,  Gen. :  Story  of  a  Famous  Expedition,  Cos. 
Frontenac,  Count,  in  New  France,  George  Stewart,  Cos. 
Fuel  Problems,  Some,  J.  D.  Weeks,  CasM. 
Future  Life.  Ancient  Persian  Doctrine  of  a,  BW. 
Gambling  :  The  Origin  of  Fan  Tan,  S.  Culin,  OM. 
Gernaan  Literature  : 

Current  German  Literature,  J.  G.  Robertson,  Cosmop. 

Some  German  Novels,  Black. 
Germany  : 

A  Holiday  Ramble  in  the  Volcanic  Eifel,  LH. 

Worms  and  Its  Jewish  Legends,  I.  Harris,  SunH. 

Story  of  An  Ancient  German  Burg,  C.  F.  Dewey,  Cos. 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  at  Eighty-six,  W.  T.  Stead,  McCl. 
Glave  in  Nyassaland,  E.  .J.  Glave,  CM. 

Golf  Playing,  The  New  Woman  and,  Mrs.  R.  de  Koven,  Cos. 
Guiana  and  the  Dutch  Claims,  H.  Thurston,  M. 
Hamilton,  Jefferson  and,  in  Our  Education,    E.  P.  Powell, 

NEM. 
"  Hansard,"  CJ. 

Hard  wick  Hall,  A.  H.  Malan,  PMM. 
Hastings,  Warren,  Biography  of.  LQ,  July. 
Heraldry  in  America,  Eugene  Zeilx;r,  Lipp. 
Historical  Inquiry,  New  Methods  of,  QR,  July. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Long. 
Home.  Evolution  of  the,  Lydia  Bell.  MetM. 
Home  Rule,  Municipal,  C.  S.  Palmer,  AMC,  July. 
Horticulture  : 

Gardens,  QR,  July. 

Gardens  and  Garden  Craft,  KR,  July. 
Hospital.-*,  Modern,  in  Europe,  A.  de  Calonne,  ARec. 
Hull  Hou.se,  Annie  L.  Muzzey.  Dem. 
Hungary,  Siacred  Crown  of.  EI. 
Huxley,  Tnoinas  Henry,  NC. 
Hysteria,  Epidemics  r>r,  W.  Hirsch,  APS. 
Immigrants  :  Where  Do  the  Immigrants  Go  ?    C.  C.  Adams^ 

('haut. 
Immigration  :  Italian  Immij<ration,  P.  F.  Hall,  NAR. 
Immigration  Evils,  Rhoda  Gale,  Lipp. 
India  : 

The  Indian  Executive,  WR. 

Our  Indian  Frontier.  QR,  .July. 

An  Fyxecntion  in  India,  Mac. 

A  Day  in  Goa,  J.  Lawson,  TI3. 
Indians  : 

Indian  Wars  in  New  England  in  Colonial  Times,  AHReg 

Our  DfjalingH  With  the  Indians.  J.  E.  Greene,  LAH. 

Indian  Sign  Languaw*;,  W.  H.  Wasw^ll,  Chaut. 

Inrlian  Medicine  Men,  L.  (i.  Yates,  OM. 

InquiHition,  and  ItH  "Holy   O/Mces,"  The,  A.  T.  Pierson, 
MisR. 
Ireland  : 

Home  Rule  and  the  Irish  Party,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  CR. 

The  Orangr)  i'xx-.V'Xy.  M.  Macdonongh,  CIt. 

Th<!  Hoiinfl  Towers  r,f  Ir<:Iurid,  ().  Lee,  LIf. 

Tlxi  Kinj<d...n  of  Kerry,  O.  W.  Forest,  PMM. 
Trri«tttiori  ;  Her-,  r.'ontenf.H  <A  lA. 
Italy  jtnd  the  ItuinH  of  Political  Lilxjrty,  T.  Ilugh(!H,  ACQ. 


Japan  : 

Japanese  Competition  a  Myth  '/    R.  P.  Porter,  NAR. 

Japanese  Art,  About  Faces  in.  Lafcadio  Hfjarne,  AM. 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  Our    Education,  E.  P.  Powell, 

NEM. 
Jeffreys,  Lord  Chancellor,  F.  Watt,  NewR. 
Jennerian  Centennial  at  Newport,  San. 
Jews  :  Modern  Jews  in  Europe.  Ata. 
Keats,  John,  Letters  of,  LQ,  July. 
Krasinska,  Countess,  Diary  of,  EIR. 
Krishna's  Teaching  on  Karma,  C.  Johnston,  MetM. 
Labor : 

Sweating  System  in  New  York  City,  J.  M.  Mayers,  GMag. 

Labor  Problem  in  Japan,  Fusataro  Takano,  GMag. 

The  Autonomy  of  Labor,  H.  W.  Wolff,  CR, 

The  Sweating  System,  Henry  White,  LAH. 
Lafayette's  Visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824-25,  AHReg. 
Lake-Dwellers  of  Glastonbury,  C.  Edwards,  CJ. 
Law  : 

A  Chat  About  Barristers,  CJ. 

English— VI„  Law  Courts,  GB. 

International  Law— Duty  of  Neutral  Nations,  AMC,  July. 
Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  J.  J.  Garnett,  FrL. 
Libraries :  School  Libraries,  S.  K.  Stevenson,  MidM. 
Life-Saving  Service  :  Heroes  of  the  Albert  Medal,  Str,  July. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  The  Viceroy,  J.  W.  Foster,  CM. 
Li  Hung  Chang  :  NC  ;  NewR. 

Lincoln's  Important  Law  Cases,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 
Literature  :   Reminiscences  of  Literary  Boston,  McCl. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature— I.,  D,  Aug.  1. 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Literature,  W.  B.  McCormick*. 
CW. 

Present  Conditions  of  Literary  Productions,  AM. 

Literature  in  England,  A.  Filon,  Cosmop. 
Livingstons,  The,  W.  F.  Livingston,  MM. 
Locomotives,  Some  Unusual  Forms  of,  G.  L.  Cark,  CasM. 
Longfellow,  The  White  Mr.,  W.  D.  Howells,  Harp. 
McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign,  F.  A.  Churchill.  US. 
McKinley.  Maj.  William,  A  Study  of,  J.  G.  Steed,  Dem. 
Madagascar  :  The  French  in  Madagascar,  QR,  July. 
Mahomedanism  :  The  Caliph  and  His  Duties,  CR. 
Marriage  : 

Marriage  on  Lease,  FreeR. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Scotland,  WR. 

The  Matrimonial  Market,  Edward  Cary,  F. 
Medicine,  The  Drift  of  Modern,  G.  M.  Carfrae,  NewR. 
Medicine  Men,  Indian,  L.  G.     ates,  OM. 
Metaphysics  :  See  Contents  of  MetM. 
Millionaires,  American,  C. 
Milton,  The  Blue  Hills  of,  NEM. 
Mind-Building,  The  Art  of— II.,  E.  Gates,  MetM. 
Missions  : 

See  Contents  of  MisH  ;  MisR. 

Catholic  Missions  in  Africa,  J.  T.  Murphy,  ACQ. 
Montaigne,  A  Holiday  in,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  AM. 
Municipal  Home  Rule,  C.  S.  Palmer,  AMC,  July. 
Music  :  See  Contents  of  Mus. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of— XXII.,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
Natural   History :    Door-Step    Neighbors,    W.    H.    Gibson,, 

Harp. 
Navies  : 

Our  Naval  Weakness,  B.  Tillett.  NatR. 

Bloated  Armaments,  Justin  McCarthy^osmop. 

The  New  French  Naval  Programme,  FR. 
New  Zealand  : 

Five  Years'  Reform,  W.  P.  Reeves,  NatR. 

The  Red  Deer  of  New  Zealand,  Mac. 
Nile,  Battle  of  the,  J.  K.  Laugh  ton,  C. 
Noah's  Ark,  D.  Stokes,  FreeR. 

Noncomformity,  Power  of  English,  A.  F.  Marshall,  ACQ. 
Norway  :  The  Right  Way  to  See  It,  EI. 
Novels  Without  a  Purpose,  Grant  Allen,  NAR. 
Ouida's  "  Views  and  Oinnions,"  F.  Rockell,  FreeR. 
Paget  Papers,  ER,  July. 
Painting,  A  Century  of.  Will  H.  Low,  McCl. 
Parkes,  Mr.  Henry,  A.  P.  Martin,  C. 
Parliament,  The  British  : 

The  Intolerable  Waste  of  Parliament,  NewR. 

The  Unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  NatR. 

Luck  or  Leadership  ?    FR. 
Pharaoh  of  the  Hard  Heart,  Flinders  Petrie,  (^M. 
Physical  Education,  Past  and  Future  of,  A.  Mos.so,  Chaut. 
Physicts  :  Atmfjspheric  Prcissure,  H.  Harries,  Long. 
Photography  :  S(!e  Ccmtents  of  AP  ;  PA  ;  PB  ;  PT  ;  WPM. 
Pilgrimage  Churches  in  the  Tyrol,  CW. 
Plants  :  Hygro.scopic  Seeds,  A,  S.  Wilson,  K. 
Po(!try  :  Life  in  Poetry,  NC. 
Political   Economy  :    Profit-Sharing  and  Gain-Sharing,  LQ, 

.July. 
Politl(;al  Liberty,  Italy  and  the  Ruins  of,  T.  Hughes,  ACQ. 
Politir,H.  Sonwj  Antci-Ticllum,  G.  W.  Julian,  NAR. 
Pr(\sident,  The;  Making  of  a,  It.  R.  Wilson,  VrL,. 
I^risons  :  Bicetre,  Paris,  Tighe  IIo])kins,  TB. 
Pj-ophecy,  History  of  Old  Testament,  W.   R.  Harper,   lUV,. 

July. 
Protdcfion,  EntrliHli  Rc^asoning  on,  GMag. 
Psychology,  Animal  and  Human,  Prince  Kra])otkin.  NC. 
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Railways  :  Credulous  Side  of  the  Railway  Mania,  GM. 

Raiu-Biiths,  More  About  the  Public,  San. 

Ramakrishua  Paramakansa.  Max  Miiller,  NC. 

Ric'hter,  Jean  Paul  Frederick,  Chaut. 

Risht  and  Wrong,  False  Theories  of.  \V.  S.  Killy,  HomR. 

Ritschl,  Albrecht,  Theology  of,  LQ,  July. 

Roland,  Madame,  J.  F.  Spalding,  ACQ. 

Rome  or  Naturalism  :'~II.,  A.  F.  He  wit,  ACQ. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  Letters  of,  G.  B.  Hill,  AM. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  QR,  July. 

Russia  :  Coronation  of  the  Czar,  NewR. 

Saitapliarnes,  King,  Tiara  of,  Cosmop. 

Sand  Blast  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  Castings,  CasM. 

Sandwich  Islands,  Catholic  Church  in  the,  L.  W.  Mulhaue, 

CW. 
Scadop,  The,  Fred  Mather,  APS. 
Scotland  : 

Scotland  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Years  Ago,  SunH. 

Logiealmond,  D.  Davidson,  SunM. 
Scottish  Literature  :  The  New  Scottish  Novelists,  ER,  July. 
Seals  :  Fur- Seals,  R.  Lydekker,  K. 
Seeley,  Sir  John,  FR. 

Shakespeare  and  Montaigne,  J.  M.  Robertson,  FreeR. 
Sign  Language,  Indian,  E.  H.  Wassell,  Chaut. 
Silver,  Free,  The  Cry  of,  J.  A.  Cooper,  CanM. 
Sintamaskin  :  A  Midwinter  Fairyland,  C.  G.  La  Farge,  AM. 
Social  Settlement,  A,  Annie  L.  Muzzey,  A. 
Spain  :  In  Spanish  Gipsyries,  J.  Piatt,  GM, 
Spirit  "Writing  and  '*  Speaking  With  Tongues,"  W.  R.  New- 
bold,  APS. 
Switzerland  :  The  Gorge  of  the  Aar,  A.  R.  Wallace,  FR. 
Stage.  Light  and  Sound  on  the,  C.  Wilstach,  G. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  :  The  Queen  of  the  Desert,  US. 
Stone  Forest  of  Florissant,  A,  Heilprin,  APS. 
•Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  :  , 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  RR  ;  F. 

Days  With  Mrs.  Stowe,  Annie  Fields,  AM. 
Supreme  Court,  Justices  of  the,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Chaut. 
Taxation,  Principles  of— II.,  David  A.  Wells,  APS. 
Telegraph  Monopoly,  The— VIII.,  F.  Parsons,  A. 
Tennyson's  Women,  Eugene  Parsons,  Chaut. 
Tennessee    Centennial,    Nashville   and    the,   C.    T.    Logan, 
FrL. 


Theatres  ai-.d  the  Drama  : 

The  Caml)ridge  "  A.  D.  C.."'  PMM. 

"  ^dipe  Tyranne  ""  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  GM. 
Time  :  How  the  First  Priests  Measured  It,  WR. 
Tolstoy  As  He  Is,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  MM. 
Tourgueneft',  Ivan  : 

Biography  by  Maurice  Todhunter,  WR. 

I7uedited  Letters  of  Tourgueneflf,  Cosmop. 
Transit,  Rapid,  The  World's  Desire  for,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Tunis  and  B'rench  Colonization,  Cosmop. 
Turkey,  Sultan  of,  J.  F.  Fraser,  EI. 
Unitarianism,  Present  Position  of,  FreeR. 
United  States:   This  Country  of  Ours— VIII.,  B.  Harrison, 

LHJ. 
Universities : 

Senior  Wranglers,  C.  G.  Nuttall.  GM. 

The  Long  Vacation  in  Oxford,  Mac. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  Eighteenth  Century  Oxford,  LH. 

The  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ER,  July. 

German  Universities,  A.  R.  Crook,  Chaut. 

The  Next  American  University,  W.  Macdonald,  F. 
Vatican,  The,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  CM. 
Warwickshire  and  William  Shenstone,  Ata. 
Washington,    George,    and    His    Relations    With  Catholics, 

ACQ. 
Washington,  Stuart's  Lansdowne  Portrait  of,  C.  H.  Hart, 

Harp. 
Water  Supplies,  Pollution  of,  A.  M.  Bell,  San. 
Water  Supplies,  Purification  of  Public,  San. 
Wellesley,  A  Glimpse  of,  Helen  M.  North,  Dem. 
West  and  East,  The,  C.  S.  Gleed,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  F. 
Whist  and  Its  Masters— I,  R.  F.  Foster,  MI. 
Winds,  The  Fury  of  the,  Dem. 
Women  : 

Woman  Suffrage,  Helene  Lange,  Cosmop. 

Literary  Ladies,  TB. 

Dangerous  Women,  A.  Laidlaw,  FreeR. 

Woman  Question  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Emily  B.  Stone,  Lipp. 

Tennyson's  Women,  Nugent  Parsons.  Chaut. 

A  Generation  of  Women  Authors,  Carolyn  Halsted.  MM. 

Woman,  Emma  Y.  Ross,  MidM. 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  The— II.,  G.  E.  Hardy,  R. 
Zola,  Emile,  FR. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used    in    the   Index. 


AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AHReg.  American  Historical  Register. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review. 

AMC.  American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

AMon.  American  Monthly. 

APS.  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

ARec.  Architectual  Record. 

A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

BA.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine.  (London). 

BankNY.  Bankers'  Magazine.  (New 
York.) 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

BSac.  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

BRoc.  Bond  Record. 

Bkuian.  Bookman.     (Nnw  York). 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

('FM.  Ca.ss»^irH  Family  Magazine. 

('asM.  ('as>iier's  Magazine. 

(nV.  Catholic  World. 

CM.  ('entiiry  Magazine. 

C.T.  (!hanib<»rH's  .Tournal. 

(JRov.  iJharititsH  Roview. 

( 'haut.  ( 'haiitaucpuin. 

CK.  Conttiinnorary  Koviow. 

C.  Cornhilf. 

CoHmop.  CusinopollH. 

(Urn.  ('oMuiopolitan. 

I)eni.  DrrnoriiMt'M  Family  Magazino. 

D  Dial 

\)H.  Diihiln  Unvh^w. 

EU.  Edinburgh  Unvhiw 


Ed. 
EdRL. 

EdRNY. 

EngM. 

EI. 

FR. 

F. 

FreeR. 

FrL. 

GM. 

G. 

GBag. 

GMag. 

Harp. 

HomR. 

IJE. 

lA. 

JAES. 

JMSL 

JPEcon. 

K. 

LHJ. 

LAH. 

LH. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

LQ. 

LuthQ. 

McCl. 

Mac. 

Men 

MetM. 

MK. 

MidM. 

Misll. 

Misll. 

Mon. 

M. 

MI. 


Education. 

MM. 

Educational    Review.      (Lon- 

Mus. 

don). 

NatM. 

Educational     Review.     (New 

NatR. 

York). 

NEM. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

XewR 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

NW. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

XC. 

Forum. 

NAR. 

Free  Review. 

OD. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly 

O. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

OM. 

Gctdey's. 

PMM. 

Green  Bag. 

PRev. 

Gunton's  Magazine. 

PA. 

Harpers  Magazine. 

PB. 

Homiletic  Review. 

PT. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

PL. 

Irrigation  Age. 
Journal  of    tlie    Ass'n  of  Eu 

PRR. 

gineering  Societies. 

QJEco 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

ice Institution 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Sg: 

Knowledge.' 

Ladies'  Homo  Journal. 

R 

Lend  a  Hand. 

San. 

Leisure  Hour. 

SRev. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Sci>ts. 

Longnuin'.s  Magazine. 

Scrib. 

London  Quarterly. 

Steu. 

Lutheran  Quarterly 

Str. 

M(r( 'hii-e'.s  Magazine. 

S.F. 

Maciuillan'.s  Magazine. 

SunH. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

SunM. 

Metaphysical  Magazine. 
MethodlHt  Ui<vit»w. 

TH. 

r.s. 

Midland  M«>nthly. 

I'SM. 

Mli^MJonary  Herald. 

\VH 

MIsHlonary  Review  of  World. 

NVPM. 

Moliist. 

Month. 

YU. 

Monthly  IlltiMtratur. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Our  Day. 

Outing. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pali  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Photo- American. 

Photo  Beacon. 

Photographic  Times, 

Poet -Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Keview  of  RevieWH. 

Rt»Miiry. 

Sanitarian. 

Sell      '  "  ■■  'inv. 

Sci  tie 

Sci  Magiizlne. 

SteiiogrnjilitT. 
Strain!   Magarine. 

Stu.'  d. 

Sui 


111. 

We 

Wil-,. 

Yale  Keview 
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lltUiiM  been  found  neciiH.sury  to  ruHtrlet  thU  Indttx  to  porio<llcalrt  publUhed  lu  the  KutflUh  Ittn^'u-iue. 
Inadtng  revlewH  uro  indexed,  but  only  the  more  Important  urthdit*  lu  the  «>tUor  luatfaAinuM.) 


.\n  tUit  artloliM  iM  ihm 


The  Review  of  Reviews,   Edited  by  Albert  Shaw, 
contents  for  october,  1896. 


Sir  Joseph   Lister,  Bart Frontispiece. 

The  Progress  of  the  World  — 

The  East  for  Gold 387 

The  Verdict  of  Maine  387 

Maine's  Influence  at  Washington 388 

The  New  York  Republicans 389 

The  New  York  Democrats 389 

Mr.  Bryan's  New  Radical  Party 391 

Are  Appearances  Deceitful  in  New  York  ? 393 

The  Railroad  Sound- Money  Clubs 392 

American  Railway  Indebtedness 393 

A  Gloomy  Forecast 393 

The  Campaign  for  Wage -Earners'  Votes 393 

The  Battle  in  the  South  and  East 394 

The  Fourth  National  Convention 394 

The  Career  of  General  Palmer 395 

General  Buckner 396 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Cabinet 396 

Methods  of  the  Campaign 396 

The  Candidates  at  Work 397 

Affairs  Abroad— Spain's  Rebels 397 

Paper  Money  Troubles  in  Cuba 397 

The  Philippine  Islands  Seeking  Liberty 398 

Several  Matters  Concerning  Ireland 398 

The  Death  of  Prince  Lobanoff 399 

The  Prince's  Achievement 399 

His  Policy  in  Armenia 399 

Armenian  Dynamite  at  Constantmople 400 

The  Massacres 400 

The  Use  of  Crete 400 

The  Storm  Band  of  East  Africa 401 

Police  Duty  at  Zanzibar 401 

The  Anarchy  in  Madagascar  401 

The  Bicycle  in  Uganda 401 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  Matoppos  402 

Kruger  and  his  Counseloi's 402 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination 402 

The  Increase  of  Lunacy  in  England 402 

The  Improvement  of  British  Workhouses 403 

New  Legislation 403 

Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes 403 

Li  Hung  Chang 403 

The  Month's  Obituary  Roll  405 

With  yjortraits  of  Hon.  Josiah  Grout,  Hon,  Llewellyn 
Powers,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Hon.  Frank  S.  Black, 
.John  C.  Sheehan,  Hon.  John  Bovd  Thacher,  Hon. 
Daniel  W.  .Jones,  Gen.  .John  M.  Palmer,  den.  S.  B. 
Buekner,  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  Thomas  Gallagher, 
P.  .J.  Tynan,  the  late  Prince  fjobanoff,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  other  illustrations. 

Record  of  Current  Events 400 

With  portraits  of  Mr.  (ieorge  Giffen,  the  late  Enoch 
Pratt,  Abraham  Linf:r>ln,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  other  illustrations. 

Current  Politics  in  Caricature 411 

With  reproductions  from  American  and  foreign  journals. 

The     Three    Strategic    Chiefs    of    the    Presi- 
dential  Campaign — 

I.  Marcus  A.  Hanna 421 

By  Murat  Halstead. 
With  i)ortrait8  of  Mr.  Hanna,  and  r>ther  illuHtrations. 

II.  James  K.  Jones 427 

By  Willis  J.  Abbot. 

1 1 1.  Marion  Butler 429 

By  Carl  Snyder. 
With  portrait  <>{  Hon.  Marion  Butler. 


The  Rise  of  the  **  National  Democracy  :  "  The 
Movement  for  the  Gold  Standard  and  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  434 

By  Elbridge  Gerry  Dunnell. 

With  portraits  of  Senator  John  M.  Palmer,  Hon.  Wm.  D. 
Bynum,  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  Senator  William  F. 
Vilas,  Hon.  James  H.  Outhwaite,  Senator  Donelson 
Caffery,  Hon.  Charles  Tracey,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Hon.  Washington  Hesing,  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  Henry  S.  Robbins,  Ex-Governor  Flower, 
Dr.  Wm.  Everett,  Hon.  James  O.  Broadhead,  Hon. 
Fred.  W.  Lehman,  and  Hon.  James  C.  Bullitt. 

Princeton  After  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years..  446 

By  Winthrop  More  Daniels. 

With  portraits  of  President  McCosh  and  President  Pat- 
ton,  and  other  illustrations. 

Jules  Simon 450 

By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
With  portraits  of  M.  Jules  Simon. 

Leading  Articles  of  the  Month — 
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The  sectional  bearings  of  the  pending  polit- 
Vol  Gofd    ^^^^  campaign  have  been  made  constantly 

more  evident  as  the  situation  has  developed 
and  the  lines  of  battle  have  been  formed.  The  state 
elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine  resulted  in  enor- 
mous Republican  successes.  In  both  states  the  con- 
tests had  been  waged  upon  strictly  national  issues, 
and  the  voting  was  undoubtedly  in  each  case  a  clear 
expression  of  opinion  on  tlie  money  question.  The 
Republican  ticket  in  Vermont  received  53,396  votes, 
while  the  Democratic  vote  was  only  14,905.  Thus 
the  Republican  plurality  was  nearly  38,500,  while 
in  the  corresponding  election  four  years  ago  it  was 
less  than  18,000.  The  free  silver  men  had  conceded 
Vermont  to  the  Republicans  by  a  large  majority; 
but  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  find  that  the 
silver  voters  would  number  only  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  men  who  appeared  at  the  polls. 
Vermont  Democrats  have  always  been  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  But  for  that  very  reason  they  have  been 
the  more  faithful  and  devoted.  Their  defection 
this  year  can,  therefore,  only  be  explained  as  show- 
ing how  strongly  they  are  opposed  to  the  new  Dem- 
ocratic programme  represented  by  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic-Populist  movement. 
The  most  eminent  Vermont  Democrat  has  been  the 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  formerly  minister  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Phelps  early  in  the  course  of  the  present 
campaign  came  out  emphatically  for  McKinley  and 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  denounced  the  Chicago 
platform  of  his  own  party.  The  election  which 
chose  Mr.  Grout  as  Governor  of  Vermont  was  held 
on  September  1. 

A  much  wider  national  interest  was 
^ofMaiiiT  ^^<^"«««^1   "P*^)"   the    campaign    in    Maine 

I)receding  the  state  election  of  September 
14.  Early  in  the  season  the  situation  In  Maine  was 
considered  altogether  problematical.  A  number  of 
years  ago  the  state  was  actually  carried  for  the 
I>aper-money  doctrine  by  a  coalition  of  the  Demo- 
crats with  the  third-i)arty  men  then  known  as 
"  Green)>ackers  "  who  wen;  the  prototypes  of  the 
X)re8ent  Populists.  It  was  believed,  therefore,  that 
if  a  lively  free  silvffr  prr)paganda  were  waged  in 
that  state  this  year,  some  sensational  r<;sults  might 
follow.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  S(!W- 
:tll,  the  noTfiinee  for  thf?  vir^e  [)residenf,y;  and  ao 
rordingly    vlieri  Mr.   Sewall   and   Mr    P>ty;ni    wf-rr^ 


discussing  campaign  plans  at  Chicago  immediately 
after  their  nomination,  Mr.  Bryan  accepted  Mr. 
Sewall's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Maine 
from  the  notification  meeting    in  New  York,    in 


HON.    JOSIAH   GROUT, 

Governor-elect  of  Vermont. 

order  to  participate  in  an  aggressive  campaign 
which  should  stampede  the  "  Pine  Tree  State  "  for 
the  cause  of  free-silver  coinage.  In  the  midst  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  July  at  Chicago,  all  things  seemed 
I)Ossible.  There  were  at  that  time  several  free  sil- 
ver leaders  of  reputation  for  political  sagacity  who 
stood  committed  to  the  view  that  Vermont  itself 
might  be  won  over  to  the  su])port  of  Brynii  if  a 
determined  canvass  were  made.  As  for  Maine, 
th(!se  leaders,  e;irly  in  the  season,  wcire  not  merely 
hopeful  but  W(;re  well-nigh  (confident.  To  Senator 
Gorman  of  Maryland  is  attributed  the  i)rudent 
advice  which  causcMl  Mr.  Bryan  to  change  his  plans 
and  to  giv(;  n\>  his  intende(l  trip  to  Mainc^  Mr. 
Gorman  did  not  believe  that  anything  (rould  pre- 
V(!nt  a  R(;publican  victory  tlx're,  and  ho  argued 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  participation  in  the  pniliniinary 
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HON.    LLEWELLYN   POWERS, 
Governor-Elect  of  Maine. 

campaign  would  result  in  a  harmful  sacrifice  of 
prestige.  The  free  silver  men,  however,  did  not 
neglect  their  work  in  Maine,  and  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  speeches  were  made  by  their  ora- 
tors throughout  the  state.  The  election  was  held  on 
Monciay,  September  14.  The  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  Mr.  Powers,  received  87,249  votes, 
while  his  Democratic  opponent.  Mr,  Frank,  received 
only  34,288.  The  Republican  i)lurality  considerably 
exceeded  48.000.  This  veiy  greatly  exceeded  any 
Republican  majority  ever  w^on  in  previous  years. 
Every  single  county  office  in  the  entire  state  was 
gained  by  the  Republicans.  As  for  the  legislature, 
Republicans  have  secured  absolutely  every  seat  in 
the  Senate,  and  all  but  a  half  score  more  or  less  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

„  .    ,       Maine,  like  Vermont,  has  for  a  long  time 

Maine  s  '^ 

Influence  at  given  the  country  an  object  le.sson  in  the 
Washington    ^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^^   exercise   a   great  influence 

over  national  affairs.  She  has  simi)ly  adopted  the 
plan  of  sending  good  men  to  Wasliington,  and  of 
keeping  them  tliere  long  (enough  to  gain  command- 
ing pljiccH  in  Congress.  Thus,  in  the  present  C(m- 
gresH.  Senator  Frye  of  Maine  holds  the  i)lace  of 
president  pro  fcni,.  of  the  Senate;  INlr.  Reed  of  Mainn 
is  Sixijiker  of  tlio  Houses  Mr.  Dinghy  of  Maun*  is 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  M<nuis  Committee;  and 
the  other  two  r('])res('Titatives  in  thn  House,  iiaiurly, 
MeHsrH.  lioufjilln  and  Millit;an,  occupy  vory  impor- 
tant chairmanshipH.  Main«»'H  popuhition  entitles 
luir  to  only  four  Hjiats  in  tlm  lfouM«»,  yrt  hrr  moral 
infiuencH   in  ConKn>sH   is  gn)at«»r  by  far   than  that 


possessed  by  the  state  of  New  York,  which  has 
thirty-four  seats  in  the  same  body.  Maine's  four 
members  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Reed,  Dingley, 
Boutelle,  and  Milliken,  are  all  re-elected  this  year 
to  the  seats  which  they  have  occupied  with  credit 
for  numerous  terms.  Each  of  the  four  received  a 
majority  in  his  district  of  over  ten  thousand  votes. 
Their  campaign  work  was  all  notable,  while  Mr. 
Reed's  speeches,  which  were  widely  reported 
throughout  the  whole  country,  were  especially 
brilliant  and  incisive.  If  the  Republicans  should 
control  the  next  House,  as  now  seems  altogether 
probable,  no  one  will  question  Mr.  Reed's  title  to 
another  term  in  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  Speaker 
wields  an  immense  power  and  has  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  to  bear.  No  man  is  ever  elected 
Speaker  who  has  not  proved  his  worth  by  a  long 
term  of  service  in  the  House.  In  our  opinion  there 
ought  to  be  some  special  compensation  provided  for 
the  Speaker,  beyond  the  $5,000  salary  of  a  member 
of  Congress.  A  good  argument  might  be  made  to 
show  that  there  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  emoluments  as  great  as  those  of 
the  Vice-President,  whose  function  is  to  act  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate.  It  was  reported  several 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Reed  had  decided  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  devote  any  more  time  to  public  affairs 
at  Washington,  and  that  he  would  retire  in  order  to 


(From  uct>it.vrlK  lit  i.ln'ic  \>y  I.  riiUkoiluii.  Ikuititit.) 
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practice  law  and  gain  a  larger  income.  It  is  always 
-unfortunate  for  the  country  when  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  high  character,  of  whatever  party,  who 
has  served  through  a  long  apprenticeship  in  public 
affairs,  retires  to  private  life  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Reed's  acceptance  of 
another  term  in  the  House  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
public  congratulation. 


HON.    FRANK    K.    HLACK   OF  TROY, 
Republican  Nominoe  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

j^^  Elsewhere  in  the  East  the  Republican 
Nf.iv  York  j)rosj)ect  sooms  to  be  growing  })righter 
Republicans.  ^^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^.^^  No})ody  has  the  slight- 
est doubt  as  to  the  outcome  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  and  thosf3  few  i>ersons  who  have  continued 
to  say  that  New  York  could  be  carric^l  for  the 
Bryan  ticket  have  coma  to  be  looked  ui)on  as  eccen- 
tric; rather  than  as  jxirsons  well  informed  or  of  good 
judgment.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  situation  is  so 
extraordinary  that  all  old-fashioned  nHjthods  of 
forecasting  must  be  condemned  as  worthless.  The 
Republican  i»arty  in  New  York  is  in  excelhmt  form, 
and  it  seems  easy  to  make  up  great  mass -meetings 
composed  in  large  X'Jirtof  men  ])romin(!nt  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  persons  of  conse'(iuenc(!  when  tlKjir 
names  are  printed  in  the  iiewsi)a])ers.  Not  only  are 
the  liepublicans  highly  satisfied  with  their  i)ros- 
j)ects  and   jiroud   of  the  excei)tioTially  harnif)iiious 


and  well  ordered  condition  of  the  party,  but  most 
of  the  men  who  have  been  consi)icuous  heretofore  as 
Democratic  leaders  are  either  openly  supx)orting 
the  Republican  ticket  or  else  are  nominal  adherents 
of  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket  with  the  inten- 
tion on  election  day  of  voting  straight  for  McKin- 
ley.  Republican  harmony  in  New  York  has  been 
promoted  by  the  nomination  for  governor  of  Mr. 
Black,  a  young  lawyer  of  Troy,  who  had  won  local 
fame  and  secured  a  seat  in  Congress  through  his 
prosecution  of  the  corrupt  gang  which  had  com- 
mitted ballot  box  crimes  and  had  murdered  Robert 
Ross  at  the  polls  in  Troy  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
Black's  selection  came  unexpectedly,  and  was  in 
large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  avowed  and  long- 
standing aspirants  for  the  nomination  were  so 
numerous  and  so  determined  to  defeat  one  another 
that  none  of  them  could  possibly  secure  the  prize. 
Finally  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Piatt  had  intended  to 
take  the  nomination  for  himself.  Inasmuch  as  the 
convention  was  under  his  control,  he  could  have 
had  the  honor ;  but  (jandid  friends,  it  is  said,  made 
it  plain  to  him  that  the  people  of  New  York  would 
under  no  circumstances  elect  him.  Whereupon  he 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  declared  that  after 
all  he  "  would  rather  be  a  plain,  simple  boss  than 
be  governor."  Mr.  Black,  meanwhile,  had  made 
an  eloquent  speech  in  the  convention,  and  circum- 
stances favored  his  choice.  Mr.  Piatt,  also,  having 
consented,  the  thing  was  done.  Mr.  Black  will 
receive  the  united  support  of  both  wings  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  mug- 
wump element  will  support  him  to  a  man,  while 
the  reform  Democrats  will  also  to  some  extent  give 
him  their  ballots. 


The 
New  York 
Democrats 


The  Democratic  convention  of  New  York 
assembled  at  Buffalo  on  September  16. 
For  many  days  and  even  weeks  prior  to 
this  convention,  the  one  question  in  Democratic 
circles  was,  what  Senator  Hill  would  do.  The 
question  was  not  asked  in  local  circles  alone,  but 


"wolfkut'h  roost."    sknatou  hill's  home  nkar 

AIJ5ANY. 
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agitated  the  Democracy  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  otlier.  Every  effort  was  made  by  Senator 
Jones  and  the  Bryan  organization  to  secure  Mr. 
Hill's  indorsement  of  tiie  Chicago  ticket.  The 
newspapers  had  a  different  story  to  tell  every  day 
as  to  Mr.  Hill's  intentions.  Meanwhile  the  Senator 
kept  himself  in  mysterious  retirement  most  of  the 
time  at  his  home  near  Albany,  the  famous  political 
retreat  known  as  "  Wolfert's  Roost."  At  length, 
when  the  convention  assembled,  Mr.  Hill  concluded 
not  to  attend.  Through  his  henchmen  he  exercised 
some  measure  of  control  over  the  doings  of  the  con- 
vention, but  left  it  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  or  not  he  would  support  Bryan.  The 
Buffalo  convention  was  certainly  a  curious  political 
occasion.  It  was  conspicuous  chiefly  for  the  ab- 
sence of  every  man  of  eminence  in  the 
entire  party.  The  dominant  personal- 
ity in  it  was  that  of  Mr.  John  C.  Shee- 
han,  who  has  succeeded  Richard  Cro- 
ker  as  leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Sheehan  came  to  New  York  City  from 
Buffalo  three  or  four  years  ago.  He 
had  held  a  political  office  in  Buffalo. 
He  left  that  city  under  charges  of  de- 
falcation. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  irregularities  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  Buffalo  office  were  due 
to  carelessness  or  incompetency,  or  to 
something  worse.  His  rapid  rise  to 
power  and  authority  in  the  councils  of 
Tammany  Hall  must  indicate  the  possession  of  un- 
usual political  skill  and  capacity  for  leadership.  His 
various  speeches  and  addresses  as  reported  in  the 
newspapers  make  it  clear,  however,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  very  Inferior  education  and  attainments. 
In  those  respects  he  compares  badly  with  Gilroy,  or 
even  with  Croker.  It  would  seem  strange  that  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  great  state  of  New  York 
should  submit  itself  to  the  rule  of  such  a  man  as 
John  C.  Sheehan.  The  logical  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  was  a  young  Tammany 
brave  named  William  Sulzer,  who  is  the  local  leader 
of  the  free  silver  Democrats,  and  who  went  to  Buf- 
falo very  earnestly  urging  his  title  to  '  'bear  the  stand- 
ard." But  Mr.  Sheehan  and  the  Tammany  leaders 
frowned  upon  Mr.  Sulzer's  ambition  and  gave  the 
nomination  to  the  Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher.  Mayor 
of  Albany.  Mr.  Thacher  is  a  public  man  of  literary 
tastes  and  pursuits,  whose  aml)ition  to  be  governor 
of  the  state  has  been  well  known  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  liad  not,  however,  been  regarded  as  a 
supporter  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Chicagii 
])latf()rm;  and  his  nomination  at  Buffalo  seenuMl  a 
ratlier  anomalous  proceeding  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  tlio  conventicm  had  just  adojjtnd  a  platform  of 
its  own  wliich  lu^gMii  with  the  following  comph'tt^ 
indorHem(!nt  of  the  Chicago  cimvention: 

Tim  I)(iin<)<Tuti('.  piirty  of  tlio  HtHt«i  of  Nrw  York  in 
(•(Mivniit  ion  uHHciiil)l(«<l  nun'Hrrv«!<lly  iii(loi-si«H  t  In*  pint  form 
adopted  l>y  ttio  Duinocrutiu  party  ut  tho  Nationnl  ( 'on- 


,[',       I      J 


Drawn  for  the  Journal. 

JOHN   C.    SHEEHAN,    LEADER  OF  TAMMANY. 

vention  held  in  Chicago  on  July  7,  1S96  ;  cordially  ap- 
proves the  nominations  there  made  ;  pledges  to  William 
J.  Bryan  and  Arthur  Sewall  its  hearty  and  active  sup- 
port, and  declares  u.s  its  deliberate  judgment  tluit  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  has  a  platform 
been  written  wliich  embodied  more  completely  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  seek 
lei^islation  for  private  benefit,  than  that  given  to  tlu> 
country  by  the  National  DenuKiatic  Convention  of  l^i>t>. 

The  fact  was  that  Tammany  Hall,  ami  the  city 
delegates  in  general,  while  not  enthusiastic  for  free 
silver,  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  nniintaiu 
their  vantage  ground  of  Democratic  regularity. 
They  wtu'e  obligtul.  therefore,  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  Chicago  c«)nvention.  The  country  delegattvs 
at  Buffalo,  on  the  other  hand.  wt»re  full  i>f  convic- 
tion and  zeal  on  the  silver  iiuestion.  Mr.  Sheehan 
and  his  Tammany  crowil,  therefore,  who  held  tlu» 
balanc»»  of  power,  made  a  compromise  by  giving  th«» 
country  delegates  everything  they  wanttnl  in  tlid 
platform,  wliiU*  refusing  tj»  put  a  free  silver  luun  at 
tlie  head  of  the  ticket  as  candi«lat»»  for  (h»verni»r. 
Mr.  Thacher    was  nontinattul  an   tiie   only  "  stmiul 
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money  ' '  Democrat  of  distinction  who  was  known  to 
be  willing  to  assume  the  candidacy  on  such  a  plat- 
form. Whatever  Mr.  Thacher's  attitude  may  be  on 
the  silver  question,  the  extent  of  his  success  or  of  his 
failure  as  a  candidate  is  sure  to  be  measured  pre- 
cisely by  the  number  of  free  silver  men  who  go  to 
the  polls  on  the  third  day  of  November.  Whether 
or  not  the  free  silver  sentiment  is  growing  among 
the  farmers  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  a  disputed 
question. 

Mr  Br  aifs     ^^^-    ^^^hur  Sewall's  contention  after 
New  the  election  in  Maine  was,  that  to  begin 

Radical  Partu.  ^^ith  there  were  only  about  5,000  free 
silver  men  in  his  State  ;  and  that  the  result  of  a  few 
weeks'  active  missionary  work  had  been  to  add 
about  30,000  more  votes  to  the  original  5,000.  This  is 
an  original  way  to  put  the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
sumes that  the  Democratic  party,  by  its  action  at 
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Chicago,  had  effaced  itself,  and  that  all  its  former 
adherents  were  to  be  won  over  again  and  rallied 
about  a  new  standard  which  had  only  the  free  silver 
mark  to  distinguish  it.  The  Chicago  convention 
was  as  fair  and  frank  a  political  assembly  as  was 
ever  held  in  this  country,  and  its  candidates  and  plat- 
form have  the  fullest  right  to  hold  the  Democratic 
party  name.  But  although  the  name  has  been  fairly 
captured  and  is  rightfully  held,  the  fact  cannot  be 
disguised  that  the  success  of  free  silver  at  Chicago " 
meant  the  birth  of  a  new  ])arty.  It  is  not  the  old 
traditional  Democracy  that  the  Republicans  are 
meeting  in  this  contest,  but  an  entir^^ly  different 
opposing  force.  This  new  force  is  not  as  yet  definitely 
organized  ;  and  imismach  as  it  has  found  no  way  to 
comx)ute  its  own  strength,  it  is  not  strange  that  its  op- 
ponents  are  unable  to  measure  its  possibilities.  Al- 
most the  only  link  which  connects  it  traditionally 
with  the  old  Democratic  party  is  the  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Pn;sidency,  Mr.  Sowall  of  Maine.  The  Popu- 
lists, ever  since  their  ccmvention  at  St.  Louis,  have 
been  trying,  as  the  price  of  their  sui)X)ort  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  to  secure  the  withdrjiwal  of  Mr.  Sewall 
from  the  D(imocratic  ticket  and  the  substituticm  of 
the  Populist  (candidate  for  Vice  President,  Mr.  Tom 
Watson  of  (^l^corgia.  Mr.  Watson  himself  lias  inade 
the  country  ring  with  his  oft  r('p<!ji,ted  demands  for 
Mr.  Sewall's  rc.'tirement.  If  Mr.  Watson  had  maiii- 
taincid  a  calmer  (!xt('rior  and  assumed  a  more  con- 
servative and  dignified  position,  his  obj(H't  would 
have  been  more  likely  of  attainment.     With   Mr. 
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Watson  substituted  for  Mr.  Sewall.  the  fusion  be- 
tween the  Bryan  Democrats  and  the  Pojiulists 
would  be  complete  enouj^li  to  give  some  promise  of 
permanency  ;  and  thus  the  emergence  of  that  great 
radical  party  wliich  the  newspapers  are  already  bar- 
barously calling  the  "  Popocracy  "  would  be  followed 
by  a  general  break-up  and  re- alignment  of  party 
forces. 


Are  Appearances 

Deceitful 
in  New  York  ? 


The  situation  lends  itself  to  ordinary 


calciilations  almost  as  little  as  did 
that  of  18G0,  when  the  approach  of 
the  war  crisis  was  obliterating  old  party  lines.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  state  of  New  York  will 
give  a  large  Reiniblican  majority,  and  that  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  New  England  states  and  increase  their 
Republican  votes.  But  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  banks,  the  capitalists  and  the  representatives  in 
general  of  property  interests  in  these  eastern  states 
are  almost  unanimous  in  supporting  the  gold  stand- 
ard, it  is  the  more  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
woikingmen  may  conclude  to  array  themselves  on 
the  other  side.  It  has  not  been  popular  in  New  York 
to  be  recognized  as  a  silver  man  ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  great  numbers  of  workingmen, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  would  think  themselves  in 
danger  of  injuring  their  standing  with  their  em- 
ployers and  imperilling  their  permanence  of  ten- 
ure if  they  should  wear  the  Bryan  badges.  Enor- 
mous flags  by  the  hundreds,  with  the  names 
McKinley  and  Hobart  attached  to  them,  are  sus- 
pended from  wires  stretched  across  the  streets  of 


New  York  City,  while,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  not  a  Bryan  and  Sewall  flag  in  any  prominent 
place  in  New  York  except  at  the  headquarters  of 
Mr.  William  P.  St.  John,  who  is  treasurer  of  the 
party's  campaign  committee.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server everything  would  seem  one  way  ;  and  yet 
those  who  know  how  to  find  out  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  workingmen  report  an  apparently  general 
intention  to  vote  for  Bryan. 

The  Railroad  -"^ii^ong  the  men  who  work  for  wages, 
Sound- Money  the  strongest  organized  movement  that 
"  *■  has  arisen  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  is  that  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters  have  been 
taking  the  ground  that  the  railroad  men's  sound 
money  clubs  are  the  outcome  of  intimidation  on  the 
part  of  railway  managers.  But  the  facts  do  not 
seem  to  sustain  such  a  charge.  The  movement  has 
grown  out  of  the  plain  presentation  to  railway  em- 
ployees of  a  very  clear  and  simple  argument  They 
are  told  that  all  the  railway  properties  of  the  country 
are  covered  by  huge  mortgages,  and  that  the  inter- 
est for  this  vast  volume  of  bonded  indebtedness  is 
for  the  most  part  payable  in  gold,  if  the  gold 
standard  is  abandoned  by  the  United  States,  the  rail- 
roads will  still  have  to  provide  gold  or  its  equivalent 
to  meet  their  fixed  charges.  The  rates  which  the  rail- 
roads are  permitted  to  charge  for  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight  are  in  many  of  the  States  so  fixed  or 
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controlled  by  law  that  the  companies  would  prac- 
tically be  compelled  to  continue  doing  business  at 
the  old  rates,  even  though  prices  in  general  had 
greatly  advanced,  as  measured  in  terms  of  the 
standard  silver  dollars.  A  much  larger  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  earnings  of  the  roads  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  interest  charges.  Our  railroads 
would  then  be  in  the  position  in  which  the  Mexican 
roads  have  recently  found  themselves, —with  one 
important  difference.  The  Mexican  roads  receive 
Mexican  silver  dollars  in  payment  for  the  carrying 
of  passengers  and  freight.  But  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  bonded  indebtedness  in 
American  or  English  gold.  And  it  takes  nearly 
two  dollars  of  their  Mexican  receipts  to  pay  one  dol- 
lar of  interest  in  Boston.  This  has  made  a  difficult 
:financial  situation  for  the  Mexican  railroads.  The 
difference  to  which  we  refer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  roads,  unlike  most  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  strictly  held  down  by  law  as  to  their 
maximum  scale  of  charges.  Consequently,  as  silver 
depreciates  they  are  able  in  some  measure  to  recoup 
themselves  by  increasing  their  freight  rates.  Since 
the  American  railroads  could  not  readily  equalize 
the  situation  by  advancing  their  rates  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  premium  on  gold,  they 
would  have  to  economize  in  some  other  way.  And 
they  have  notified  their  employees  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  might  be  forced  to  a  regime  of  economy 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed, 
even  if  it  did  not  scale  down  nominal  wages.  Real 
wages,  they  assert,  would  inevitably  be  scaled  down ; 
because  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  would 
greatly  diminish  the  purcthasing  j)ower  of  money,  so 
that  a  given  number  of  dollars  would  not  go  nearly 
so  far,  in  paying  for  necessary  and  desirable  ar- 
ticles, as  at  the  present  time.  The  sum  total  of  the 
argument,  therefore,  is  that  railway  employees  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  any  change  in 
the  currency  system  which  would  substitute  a 
cheaper  dollar  for  the  present  gold  standard. 

.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are 

American 

Raiiw  ly  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  about  !50,()00,  - 
Indebtedness,  ^qq  qqq  ^nd  they  have  other  indebted- 
ness (which  it  costs  them  as  much  or  more  to  carry, 
and  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  covered  by 
bonds)  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  more. 
It  must  cost  them  at  least  $^00, 000, 000  a  y(;ar  to  pay 
interest  on  their  indebtedness.  There  is  no  way  to 
escax)e  any  of  this  burdfiii  of  d(;bt,  excejjt  through 
the  door  of  Inuikruptcy,  witli  the  setiuel  of  receiver- 
Bhips  and  reorganizations.  Already,  within  a  few 
years,  a  great  part  of  tl)e  railway  syst(;rns  of  tlx; 
United  States  liave  gotten  rid  of  pojtions  of  their 
indel)tedneHH  ))y  this  very  process.  Otlierwise,  the 
total  vobime  of  railway  bonds  mentioned  a})ove 
would  be  considerably  great(;r  than  it  tiow  staiicls. 
At  present,  the  railroad  compani(;M  of  the  United 
States  are  obliged  to  iriake  ea(;h  inih;  of  road  in  the 
whole  country  earn  and  j>ay  int(!rest  oti  an  average 
fixed  debt  of  about  §40,000, — wages  and  other  oper- 


ating expenses  having  been  met, — before  anything 
can  be  given  to  the  stockholders.  The  obligations 
to  which  we  have  been  referring  of  course  do  not 
include  the  voluminous  issues  of  stock,  which  rexj re- 
sent the  ownership  rather  than  the  indebtedness  of 
the  roads.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
stock  market  has  been  agitated  during  these  past 
weeks,  and  that  the  common  shares  of  railways  have 
been  selling  at  the  lowest  panic  prices,  while  bonds 
and  preferred  securities,  even  those  usually  listed 
exceedingly  high,  have  suffered  unheard-of  declines. 
The  world  of  investment  and  finance  is  not  talking 
for  political  effect.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  ablest  railway  financiers  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan,  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  gold  from  circulation  and  a  drop  to  the 
silver  basis,  would  not  only  precipitate  the  most 
fearful  panic  of  the  century  as  its  immediate  con 
sequence,  but  would  also  lead  to  the  inevitable 
bankruptcy  and  complete  reorganization  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silver  men  of  the 
\o%cast^   West  take  the  ground  that  these  railroads 

must  go  into  bankruptcy  sooner  or  later 
anyhow.  They  declare  that  our  American  railways 
were  extravagantly  built  and  corruptly  financiered, 
and  that  the  volume  of  bonds  and  stocks  upon  which 
they  are  trying  to  earn  interest  aggregate  a  sum 
several  times  as  large  as  would  suffice  to-day  to  con- 
struct anew  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  nation. 
These  men  hold  that  a  huge  volume  of  indebtedness 
has  bean  piled  up,  —in  these  railway  enterprises 
chiefly,  but  also  in  other  directions, —that  can  never 
be  repaid.  The  process  of  liquidation  must,  there- 
fore, inevitably  be  faced.  Some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  these  men  admit  in  private  if  not  in 
public  that  the  triumph  of  their  own  free- silver 
party  would  be  followed  by  a  great  panic ;  but  they 
declare  that  in  any  case  the  panic  must  come,  and 
that  the  victory  of  silver  would  make  the  revolu- 
tionary readjustment  of  securities  and  values  a 
quicker  and  easier  process  for  the  najbion  at  large. 
Neither  horn  of  the  dilemma  affords  a  very  com- 
fortable resting  place. 

^.    „         .  Whatever  the   facts    may  be,    the 

The  Campaign  ''  ' 

for  Wage-Earners'  arguments  i)resented  by  the  railway 
Votes.  managers  seem  likely  to  be  effectual 

with  a  majority  of  the  railway  employees.  These 
men  (constitute  a  very  influential  and  superior  class 
of  workmen,  and  they  are  distributed  through  every 
])art  of  the  (tountry.  The  gencn-al  argument  in 
favor  of  a  dollar  of  high  purchasing  i)()wor  is  being 
used  among  wage-earners  of  all  classes,  i)articularly 
in  th(i  large  cities,  with  a})par(mt  succcess.  Tliero 
is,  however,  so  strong  an  undercurrc^nt  of  sentinunit 
in  favor  of  the;  Bryan  movement  as  representing  tlie 
cause  of  the  p(;oplo  against  the  mon(\y  power,  that 
it  is  dou))tl(!SS  true  that  many  a  workingman  will 
gratify   his    feelings    l)y    voting    for    Bryan,    even 
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though  more  or  less  strongly  convinced  that  his 
own  interests  would  be  fnrtliered  by  the  retention 
of  the  gold  standard.  Tlie  attempt  throughout  the 
West  to  drive  the  wedge  between  the  farmer  and 
the  wage-earner  (including  the  farm  laborer),  is 
bound  to  have  some  important  results,  though  no 
one  can  say  how  completely  effective  it  will  be. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  camjiaign,  each 
side  will  devote  itself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  persuad- 
ing the  wage-earner  that  he  has  everything  to  ex- 
pect in  the  end  from  its  success,  and  that  the  tri- 
umph of  the  other  side  would  be  his  destruction. 


The  Battle 

in  the 

South  and  West. 


As  already  said,  all  attainable  evidence 
points  to  the  strong  dominance  of  the 
gold  sentiment  in  the  New  England 
states.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  great  manufacturing 
state  of  Ohio  also  promises  to  give  a  large  majority 
for  McKinley  and  the  gold  standard.     Up  to  date, 
there  is  nothing  on  the  other  hand  to  indicate  any 
serious  break  in  the  solidity  of  the  South  for  free 
silver,  and  in  the  dominance  of  the  silver  sentiment 
throughout  a  vast  area  of  the  far  West.     The  battle 
must   be  fought  out — lost  and  won — in  the  great 
states  of  the  middle  West,  that  is  to  say,  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,    Minnesota,   Indiana,    Illinois  and 
Iowa.     The  Pacific  coast  may  be  set  down  as  doubt- 
ful.    There  is  held  to  be  some  fighting  chance  for 
the  Republicans  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
souri ;   but  Illinois  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  real 
debatable  ground  the  capture  of  which  must  decide 
the  issue.     Several  recent  elections  in  the  far  South 
have  only  served  to  make  it  clear  that  the  free  silver 
majority  will  hold  its  own  in  that  section  without 
fail.     The  state  election  of  Alabama  on  August  8d 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  free-silver  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  by 
a  majority  of  30,000.     In  Arkansas  on  September 
7th  the  state  election  resulted  in  a  majority  of  about 
45,000  for  Mr.  D.  W.  Jones,  the  free  silver  candidate 
for  Governor.     An  interesting  contest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  of  South  Carolina  has  settled  the 
question  as  to  who  will  be  Mr.  Tillman's  colleague 
as  United  States  senator.    Tillman  desired  the  selec- 
tion of  his  friend  and  supporter,  Governor  Evans, 
and  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Tillman's  will  would 
still  be  as  good  as  law  in  his  province  of  South  Caro- 
lina.     But    the  ])eople  have    successfully   rebelled 
against  the  dictation  of  the  fiery  Benjamin,  and  the 
choice  for  senator  has  fallen  upon  Judge  Earle,  who 
belongs  to  the  conservative  wing  of  tlie  Democracy. 
Practically  everybody  in  that  state  is  for  free  silver, 
including  Judge  Earle  himself;  so  that  the  contest 
did  not  turn  primarily  upon  tli(»  money  issue.   Ni^ver- 
t}u!l<!Hs  in  t\ui  long  run  the  decline  of  Tillnuinisni  in 
South  Carolina  will  be  likely  to  make  for  the  revival 
of   (conservative  nionetiiry   views;    for  it  .should   ho 
])orne  in  mind  tliat  tlHwlifferent  wings  of  the  Ihuno- 
crnitic-  party  in  th(!  South  adliere  to  tl»e  silver  doiv 
trine  with  very  <lifferent  degrees  of  devotion. 


HON.    DANIEL  W.    JONES, 

Governor-elect  of  Arkansas. 

The  Fourth     "^^^  "^^^*  significant  turn  in  the  political 
National      situation  since  our  last  month's  number 
went  to  press  has  been  the  emergence  of 
the  National    Democracy,   so  called,   as  a  distinct 
party  movement  with  a  sound  money  platform  and 
a  strong  ticket  of  its  own.     The  Indianapolis  con- 
vention proved  to  be  a  brilliant  assemblage,  and 
everything  connected  with  it  evinced  a  high  t}i)e 
of  intelligent,  disinterested  citizenship.     Whatever 
hard  things  the  political  speakers  and  writers  may 
find  themselves  tempted  to  say  about  their  opponents 
in  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  pronouni*e  all 
four  of  the  political  conventions  of  the  present  season 
as  remarkable  for  their  comparative  freedom  from 
the  office-jobbing,  spoils  getting  spirit,  and  for  their 
exhibition  of  candor,  their  freedom  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  bosses,  and  their  deference  to  the  prevailing 
o])inion    of   the   masses  of    people   represented   by 
the  delegates.      The  Republican  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  in  its  methods  and  results.   wa8  tlu>roughly 
cretlitable  to  the  great,  constructive  i)arty  o(  high 
tariffs  and  strong  ftnlt^ral    policies.      The  Chicagi* 
convention  was  dominattnl  by  sentiment  and  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  by  K)gic  and  cool  reasitn.  hut  it 
was  magnificent  in  its  .sinct^rity  and  directness,  and 
in   its   freedom  from  tht»  .sway  of  niachin»»  jnUiticH, 
The    Populist    c«)nvt»ntion    at    St.     Louin.     deriiled 
though   it  has   been  in  sonu»  tjuarters.  was.  tw<   Mr 
Henry   I).    Ll»>\«l  «l»vserilMMl   it   in  our  i.tsue  of  hwit 
month,  ii  \ery  rt>niarkal»le  body  of  plain  und  Hiiiot«r»' 
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men  of  intense  earnestness,  willing  to 
endure  much  buffeting  and  tribula- 
tion for  the  sake  of  cherished  con- 
victions. But  in  some  respects  the 
Indianapolis  convention  was  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  four,  considered  as 
a  sign  of  the  times.  It  contained  a 
remarkable  number  of  men  of  high 
culture  and  attainments  who  are  versed 
in  politics  and  affairs,  whose  motives 
are  above  suspicion,  and  whose  poli- 
tical action  is  free  from  any  taint  of 
self-seeking.  The  sound  money  Demo- 
cratic movement  is  described  at  length 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  by  a 
contributor  whose  knowledge  has  been 
exceptionally  intimate  from  the  be- 
ginning. Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois, 
who  heads  the  presidential  ticket,  is 
in  his  eightieth  year,  while  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Buckner  of  Kentucky,  is 
well  along  in  the  seventies.  They  nave 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  region  where  the  campaign  strife 
is  thickest.  They  will  of  course  poll 
no  enormous  vote,  but  it  is  confidently 
believed  by  their  supporters  that  the 
movement  will  divert  enough  Demo- 
cratic votes  from  the  Bryan  ticket  in 
several  of  the  doubtful  states  to  turn 
the  balance  and  give  a  plurality  to 
McKinley.  If  by  any  chance  the 
Republicans  should  carry  Kentucky  or 
Missouri,  it  would  probably  be  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  Palmer  and  Buckner 
ticket,  while  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  balance  may  be  turned  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  possibly  in  other  states, 
by  virtue  of  this  movement  alone. 


From  a  drawing  for  the  Journal. 

GEN.    JOHN   M.    PALMER   OF   ILLINOIS. 


The  Career 

of  General 

Palmer. 


GKS.    H.    IJ.    IWCKSKIl  OF   KKNTtK'KY, 


General  John  McAuley  Palmer's  four 
score  years  have  been  crowded  with  in- 
teresting events,  and  the  story  of  his 
career  as  a  typical  American  would  make  a  fasci- 
nating volume.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  went 
with  his  family  to  Illinois  while  still  a  lad.  He 
worked  his  way  i)artially  through  a  western  college 
course,  and  then  pursued  various  temporary  voca- 
tions in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood.  Finally  he  l)ecame 
ac(iuainted  with  St(;phen  A.  Douglas,  afterwards  so 
emin(>nt  in  the  i)oliticH  of  Illinois  and  the  country, 
and,  Douglas  persuaded  him  to  study  law.  One  of 
the  first  ac(iuaintances  lie  made  at  the  bar  when  he 
began  prac^ticing  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  with 
whom,  through  /riany  long  years,  he  was  closely  as- 
sociated. For  a,  wliile  he  was  a  political  opponent 
of  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  legislature  ;  but  subse- 
quently, aft(5r  the  Inrtli  of  tlui  R()i)ul)lican  party,  lio 
became  Lincoln's  loyal  supp()rt(5r.  Mr  Palmer  pa.r- 
ticix^ated   in   the   National    Repul)Iican  convention 
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that  nominated  Fremont  in  1856,  was  one  of  Lin- 
coln's most  zealou?  adherents  in  the  great  senatorial 
contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858,  and 
was  again  a  strong  supporter  of  Lincoln  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1800.  Apropos  of  General 
Palmer's  intimacy  with  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
and  his  activity  in  promoting  Lincoln's  canvass  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1858,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  remark  that  Knox  College  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  is  to  hold  a  great  celebration  on  October  7, 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  that  stirring  con- 
test, the  Galesburg  i)eople  having  at  the  time  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Lincoln  with  great  enthusiasm. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Palmer  at  once  raised  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  which  he  commanded  as 
colonel;  and  by  rapid  promotions  he  became  a 
major-general  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  more. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  in  1868  was  elected  govern- 
or of  the  state.  In  1S73  he  was  one  of  the  large 
number  of  eminent  Republicans  who  bolted  the 
nomination  of  Grant  and  placed  Greeley  in  the 
field.  He  never  returned  to  the  Republican  ranks, 
and  since  the  Greeley  campaign  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party.  Nothing  but  the 
continued  ascendency  of  the  Republicans  in  Illinois 
kept  him  from  the  Senate  and  other  high  offices  in 
which  the  Democrats  of  his  state  would  gladly  have 
placed  him.  In  1890  he  ^tood  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  before  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  chosen 
largely  upon  the  question  of  his  candidacy.  He  was 
successful  in  a  campaign  of  great  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy, and  has  been  prominent  since  that  time  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  General  Palmer  is  a 
large  man  of  fine  presence,  who  at  eighty  has  the 
vigor  of  many  a  man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty.  His 
father  retained  until  his  eighty -ninth  year  his  full 
I)odily  and  mental  powers,  and  his  death  came  not 
as  a  consequence  of  old  age,  but  through  some 
violent  accident.  The  son  has  evidently  inherited 
that  father's  splendid  vitality. 

General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  is,  like 
Buckne!.      Gr^nei'^l   Palmer,    a  native  of    Kentucky. 

He  is  six  years  younger  than  General  Pal- 
mer, thougli  (juite  as  old  in  appearance.  He  was 
educated  for  the  military  profession,  and  graduated 
from  the  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1844,  where  he 
was  subsecpiently  a  professor.  He  served  with  dis- 
tincti(m  through  the  Mexic^an  war,  and  afterwards 
entered  upon  various  enterprises,  among  other 
things  i)racticing  law  for  a  time.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  ])ecame  very  i)rominent  in  the  affairs 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  p(!rhaps  the  most  energetic 
udvocat(i  of  th(5  ('onftuleracy  in  that  stat(<.  He  was 
one  of  the  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  Southern  army 
and  became  a  major  general.  Sinco  tin*  war  he  has 
))e(in  constantly  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  statt\ 
and  has  filled  the  ottice  of  governor.  Ueciuitly  lie 
liHH  be(fn  (iuit(?  as  infliw^ntial  in  Kentucky  as  Secrt<- 
tary  Oarlisle  ill  comhiitiiig  tlio  freo-silvor  doctrintv 


He  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  living  exponent  of 
everything  that  is  attractive  in  the  typical  old-fash- 
ioned "  Kentucky  Colonel." 


Mr.  Cleveland    "^^^^  division  in  the  Democratic  party 

and  the        lias  had  no  seriously  disintegrating  effect 

Cabinet.        upon  the  administration  at  Washington, 

President  Cleveland  has  given  his  open  endorsement 

to  the    Indianapolis    movement    and  the  Pahner- 


HON.    DAVID  R.    FRANCIS, 
New  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Buckner  ticket,  and  his  cabinet  is  supposed  to  be 
with  him  practically  to  a  man.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  not  accepting  the 
free  silver  ])lank  of  the  Chicago  platt\n*ni.  decided 
that  he  would  give  his  support  to  the  Bryan- Se wall 
ticket;  and  soon  after  this  decision  Wiis  announced 
he  resigned  his  ])osition  and  returntnl  to  Georgia, 
where  he  is  actively  working  for  tlie  Chicago  candi- 
dates. His  ])lace  in  the  cabinet  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Ex  Crovernor  Francis  of  Mis^souri. 
Mr.  Hoke  Smith's  conduct  t)f  the  department  has 
been  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties  tis  exceptionally 
efficient  and  i)usinesslike. 

Methods      Happily  this  memorable  campaign  of  ISlHi 

u/  the       is  not  tU<stin»Hl  to  ht^  gaint»d  or   h»8t  h\  the 
Campaign.  .»         •  *  ' 

astuteness  t>t  managt^s  or  th»»  sue  lu  cam- 
paign funds.  It  may  fairly  ho  exptvttul  tliat  th»»rt» 
will  be  less  piirchasing  of  votes  aiul  h».<s  fraud  at 
the  polls  than  in  any  presiilential  eltK'tiiui  tiuut*  tho 
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reconstruction  period.  The  so-called  ' '  campaign 
of  education  ' '  is  the  only  kind  that  either  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  contest  is  attempting  to  wage. 
There  has  thus  far  been  no  damaging  abuse  of  the 
candidates  by  their  opponents.  The  free  silver 
men  have  quite  generally  treated  Mr.  McKinley 
with  great  respect  and  consideration.  The  gold 
men  have  not  perhaps  intended  to  be  malignant  to- 
ward Mr.  Bryan  personally,  for  most  of  them  know 
that  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  character.  But  they 
have  been  altogether  too  prone  to  typify  him  by 
logical  deductions  from  the  Chicago  platform,  and 
make  him  out  constructively  an  anarchist  and  in 
general  a  dangerous  character.  The  cartoonists 
on  the  gold  standard  side  have  in  many  cases  made 
the  mistake  of  attacking  the  silver  candidate  with 
too  much  venom.  The  cartoons  that  are  really 
effective  and  influential  are  the  ones  which  convey 
a  lesson  with  some  touch  of  humor,  without  appeal- 
ing to  angry  passions.  The  Republican  campaign, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  officially  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Quay  and  their 
associates,  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  millions  of  pieces  of  "  liter- 
ature "  bearing  upon  the  money  question  and  the 
tariff  question.  Public  speaking  has  also,  of  course, 
been  elaborately  organized  and  provided  for.  But 
the  Republicans  are  undoubtedly  accomplishing 
more  through  the  use  of  the  printing  press  than  by 
mass  meetings  and  oratory.  The  silver  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  also  making  large  use  of  the 
printing  press,  are  giving  their  principal  attention 
to  public  speaking  and  direct  canvassing.  They 
have  been  distributing  their  printed  matter  through 
the  West  and  South  for  two  or  three  years  past  ; 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  exhorting  and  encour- 
aging their  disciples. 

The  Candi-  M^.  McKinley  receives  each  week  a  num- 
dates  at  berof  delegations  of  visitors  who  come  to 
pay  their  respects  from  various  localities, 
in  some  instances  from  great  distances.  These  occa- . 
sions  are  carefully  planned  in  advance,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley receives  each  deputation  with  a  well  pre- 
pared speech  which  is  intended  for  the  whole  coun- 
try and  is  printed  in  all  the  chief  newspai)ers  from 
Maine  to  California.  By  this  means,  while  stay- 
ing quietly  at  his  home  in  Canton,  he  is  able  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  from  day  to  day, 
with  much  better  effect  than  if.  like  Mr.  Bryan,  he 
were  traveling  rapidly  from  point  to  point  and  Hi)eak- 
ing  off  hand  to  all  sorts  of  audiences.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  brief  addresses  have  thus  far  been  remarkable 
for  their  terseneHs  and  force,  and  have  been  char- 
acterized by  an  unfailing  dignity  and  an  ex<;eptional 
freedom  from  attacks  upon  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  constantly  on  the  road  in  the 
West.  South  and  East,  having  "swung  round  the 
circle,"  addressing  thousands  uprm  thousands  ol 
people,  Hometimes  speaking  many  tiin(;s  in  a 
single  day.  Such  a  ytrr^graTnrrK!  would  \mt  any  man 
to  a  severe  tent.     While  speeches  made  under  such 


circumstances  may  influence  those  who  hear  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  read  as  well  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  as  they  sounded  in 
Kentucky  or  Virginia.  Mr.  Bryan  seems  thus  far 
to  have  been  sustained  in  his  arduous  campaign  by 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  his 
approaching  victory.  The  month  has  had  its  full 
share  of  formal  notifications  and  long  awaited  let- 
ters of  acceptance,  in  keeping  with  an  old  fashioned 
custom  which,  though  harmless,  has  become  rather 
absurd  and  meaningless.  The  various  candidates, 
in  letters  that  have  filled  several  newspaper  col- 
umns, have  all  of  them  said  precisely  the  things 
they  were  expected  to  say.  Elsewhere  we  publish 
some  contributed  characterizations  of  the  three 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  campaign  organiza- 
tions respectively  of  the  Republican,  Democratic 
and  Populist  parties,  with  some  allusion  to  their 
methods  in  the  contest. 

The  intensity  of  the  political  cam- 
^ Spain' s^RebelZ     P^ign  at  home,   together  with   the 

prevalence  of  financial  depression 
and  business  unrest,  has  made  it  easy  for  us  in 
America  to  ignore  affairs  that  are  absorbing  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  realized  more  fully  that  the  latest 
atrocities  in  the  Turkish  empire, — undoubtedly  due 
to  direct  instructions  from  the  Sultan, — have  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  horrible  cruelty  any  massacres 
of  modern  times.  We  should  also  have  felt  more 
interest  in  the  state  of  British  politics,  particularly 
in  the  newest  phases  of  the  Irish  question.  We 
should  have  found  it  worth  while  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the  gener- 
ally disordered  condition  of  Spanish  affairs.  To 
begin  with  the  case  that  comes  nearest  home  to  us, 
it  should  be  said  that  the  net  result  of  the  long 
summer's  inaction  in  Cuba  has  been  upon  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  The 
Spaniards  have  in  all  about  150,000  troops  in  Cuba, 
this  being  the  largest  force  of  soldiery  ever  trans- 
ported to  so  great  a  distance  in  any  war,  ancient  or 
modern.  But  this  great  army  is  accomplishing 
nothing  against  the  insurgents,  and  meanwhile  its 
maintenance  is  costing  Spain  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  week.  The  hosi)itals  of  Havana  and  the 
other  Cuban  towns  are  full  of  fever- stricken  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  the  net  loss  from  disease  during  the 
summer  season  has  been  very  considerable. 

,,  One  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  ill- con 

Paper  Money  ^ 

Troubles  sidered  acts  of  Captain  General  Wey- 
in  Cuba.  ler's  administration  in  Cuba  has  been 
the  attempt  to  comi)el  the  circulation  of  Spanish 
bank-notes  at  par  with  gold,  while  in  open  tnide 
gold  commands  a  X)remium  of  12  per  cent,  over  all 
Spanish  currency.  The  recent  decree  provides  that 
o})ligations  contracted  before  its  enactment  may  be 
discharged  in  bank  bills  at  i)ar.  There  is  no  guar- 
anty for  the  new  paper  money.  Three  million 
dollars  has  becm  issucMl  by  th(5  Si)anish  B;ink  in  bills 
of  various  denominations,   from  five  cents  to  $50. 
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The  issue  is  to  bo  increased  to  J^ 1 0,000, 000.  An  end- 
less amount  of  trouble  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants  ot  Havana  has  resulted  from  this 
decree.  Retailers,  it  is  said,  otter  to  pay  the  whole- 
sale merchants  in  paper  money,  but  the  wholesalers 
refnse  to  accept  it  at  par.  If  the  retailers  ^et  an 
order  from  Spanish  headcpiarters  requirini?  the 
acceptance  of  paper,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  decree,  the  w^holesalers  retaliate  by  refusing 
to  sell  their  goods  at  any  price,  and  thus  trade — the 
little  that  was  left  —is  paralyzed. 


feeling  against  the  United  States  in  Spain  does  not 
tend  to  become  less  bitter. 


The  Philippine 

islands  Seeking 

Liberty. 


Meanwhile  Spain  has  been  obliged  to 
send  troops  to  quell  an  uprising  in 
another  quarter  of  the  w^orld.  The 
Philippine  Islands  belong  to  Spain,  and  they  are  in 
revolt.  Spanish  administration  in  those  islands  has 
been  one  long  story  of  oppression  and  plunder.  The 
Japanese,  having  secured  the  great  Island  of  For- 
mosa from  China,  and  having  reduced  it  to  some- 
thing like  order,  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Philippine  Islands  also  ought  to 
be  theirs.  This  group  of  marvelously  productive 
tropical  islands  lies  directly  south  of  Formosa.  It 
seems  that  the  Japanese  have  been  quietly  taking 
notes  upon  the  situation  in  Cuba,  and  have  con- 
ceived a  great  contempt  for  Spanish  inefficiency. 
It  is  not  sujiposed  to  be  the  intention  of  Japan  to 
attempt  any  avow^ed  compiest  of  the  Philiiipine 
Islands,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  natives  in  their 
rebellion  against  Spain  by  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  moral  aid  and  comfort  that  the  Cuban  insurgents 
receive  from  the  United  States.  The  financial  and 
political  situation  grows  constantly  more  difficult  in 
Madrid,  and  the  secret  revolutionists  are  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  dynasty.     The 


Seuetat  Matters  ^lie  "  Irish  Race  •'  convention,  which 
Concerning  was  held  in  Dublin  in  the  opening 
'^^  ""  ■  days  of  September,  does  not  seem  to 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of  healing 
breaches  and  harmonizing  discordant  factions.  The 
London  Times  remarks  that  now  the  convention  is 
over  tlie  Parnellites  and  Healyites  are  both  express- 
ing their  contempt   for   it.     About  two  thousand 


Dlt.    THOMAS   (iAI.I.AiailOll  OK   NKVV    YoUK. 

(Il<ili«UHi)U  tiftor  lii  ytmrH  in  a  Hritixli  (Iuiik^'oh  hm  hii  Ii'IhIi 
dyiuiiaitor). 


P.    J.    TYXAX,    THE    IRISH    "  INVINCIBLE." 

delegates  were  present;  and  although  many  distin- 
"guished  men  whose  participation  wiis  hoped  for 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  it  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  the  convention  was  a  noteworthy  atfair 
and  that  it  called  forth  immense  enthusiiism  and 
was  productive  of  some  brilliant  and  impassioned 
oratory.  For  many  years  the  British  government 
has  been  constantly  besieged  with  petitions  for  the 
pardon  and  release  of  a  number  of  the  men  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  Portland  prison  for  complicity  in 
Irish  dynamite  outrages  against  the  British  au- 
thority. At  It'imth  last  month  four  of  these  prison- 
ers wert^  rt'lttiisrd.  Long  years  of  contiiiement  had 
compl»»tely  uudt>rmint>d  tht»  health  and  fatally  sliat- 
t»'r»'d  the  minds  of  nil  thrst'  men.  Perhaps  the  Uvst 
known  of  tliem  was  Dr.  Thomas  (iallaght«r.  wluvso 
arrival  in  New  York  attracttnl  great  attentit»n  from 
tlir  n«>wspaprrs  and  whosr  unmistakable  Hi>;u.*i  <\t 
insanity  niailt*  it  nt*(*tvsMai'y  to  phk('««  him  in  an  i^y 
imn.  An«>thrr  has  sincf  arriviMl  in  a  mental  coiuli- 
lion  almost  as  drplorabUv     The  British  Kovoniineut 
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has  explained  that  these  men  were  not  released 
through  any  desire  on  its  part  to  exercise  clemency, 
but  wholly  on  the  ground  of  their  decayed  health 
and  broken  mental  condition.  At  the  very  time  the 
newspapers  were  discussing  the  release  of  these 
dynamiters,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  "  Irish 
Race  "  convention,  England  was  thrown  into  the 
wildest  state  of  hysterical  fear  through  the  alleged 
discovery  of  another  dynamite  plot,  followed  by  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Tynan  at  Boulogne  on  September 
13,  and  of  Mr.  Edward  Bell  at  Glasgow  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  Tynan  has  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  for  many  years,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  British  government  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  Irish  Invincibles,  and  as  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Phoenix  Park  outrage.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  are  the  real  facts  as  to  the 
new  plot.  Mr.  Tynan  having  been  arrested  in 
France,  the  British  government  was  at  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press  endeavoring  to  prove  charges 
against  him  to  justify  his  extradition  for  trial  in 
England. 

Th  D  ath  ^^^  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  Europe  that 
of  Prince  has  in  the  past  month  arisen  on  account  of 
Lobanoff.  T^^j^-gj^  affairs  is  due  to  the  new  dom- 
inance and  the  new  policy  of  Russia,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  author  and  master  of  that  new 
policy  has  stepped  off  the  stage  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  was  most  essential.  And  so  it  is 
that  Europe  once  more  stands  in  the  presence  of  the 
unknown.  For  the  last  two  years  there  had  dimly 
outlined  itself  in  the  fog  which  lies  over  the  Russian 
stepi^es  the  image  of  a  man.  At  first  the  features 
were  nebulous  enough.  But  as  the  days  passed  the 
outline  became  clearer,  and  tlie  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  felt  that  they 
could  at  any  rate  recognize  some  living  ruler,  could 
realize  some  actual  jjersonality  of  whom  they  could 
think,  and  with  whom  they  could  deal  when  they 
had  to  do  with  Russia  and  the  Russians.  Now,  the 
sudden  death  of  Prince  Lo})anoff  dissolves  the  stately 
figure  which  loomed  so  large  through  the  gloom, 
and  all  is  bewilderment  once  more.  The  young 
Ozar  is  almost  as  much  aii  unknown  (quantity  as  his 
unborn  child;  and,  in  place  of  Lobanoff,  of  all  the 
millions  of  Muscovites  there  is  no  one  whose  name 
would  be  a  key  to  his  polif;y.  De  Witte  some  time 
ago  said  he  had  a  man  ready  for  every  portfolio  in 
the  ministry  excei)ting  Prince  Lobanoff 's,  and  lo!  it 
is  Prince  Lobanoff  s  which  is  now  vacant. 


The 


Tlie  sudden  death  of  the  Prince  is  a  re- 
Prince's        minder  of  thf;  perils  which  old  men  must 

Achievement.      ^.^^^  ^j^^^    ,^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^..^^^^  ^^^  hdsure 

and  inaction,  they  are  suddenly  summoned  to  stren- 
uous exertion.  Old  men  who  stand  the  strain  are 
men  who,  like  the  Pope,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  have  never  hit  tlx;  cliain  get  shick.  Prince 
Lr^banoff  pursued  the  oth(!r  course.  He  (;onserv(Ml 
his  energies  by  a  persistent  njstfulness  which  annwA 
him,   perhax)-"  unfairly,  a  first-clas's  reputation   for 


indolence.  But  no  sooner  was  he  established  at  the 
Foreign  Ofifice  than  he  became  a  very  demon  for  work. 
Not  even  De  Witte  himself,  it  is  said,  worked  harder. 
Responsibility  for  the  great  Emi)ire  stimulated  him 
to  unremitting  exertion.  Success  after  success  lured 
him  on;  and  now  that  he  has  fallen  dead  just  after 
arranging  the  rapprochement  with  Austria,  one  may 
marvel  that  he  lasted  so  long.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  establish  a  record  which  his  successor  will  find  it 
hard  to  match.  He  re-established  Russia's  ascend- 
ency over  the    Slavs  of   the  Balkans  at   the  very 


TilK   L,ATE  PRINCE   LOBANOFF. 

moment  that  he  succeeded  in  making  the  Sultan  the 
grateful  protege  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  ripened  the 
French  entente  into  an  alliance,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  alliance  with  Germany  and  China, 
ojiened  up  a  way  to  friendship  with  Austria,  and 
even  arranged  good  relations  with  Italy.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  steadied  Russia  on  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  where  she  had  been  established 
by  the  late  Czar.  Russia  at  this  moment  is  virtually 
over-lord  of  China  and  of  Turkey,  the  heeded  adviser 
of  France  and  the  suzerain  of  Montenegro,  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.  Yesterday  Russia  was  Prince  Lo- 
banoff.    To-day, no  one  can  say. 

His  Folic  '^^^^  ^^^®  crime  which  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
in  dead  minister  was  his  cynical  a(;quiescence 
Armenia.  -^  ^y^^  l)utchery  of  the  Armenians.  But 
Avhen  called  to  answer  before  his  Maker  for  a  com- 
plicity which  has  wrung  anathemas  from  the  aged 
lil)S  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prince  Lobanoff  may  at  least 
make  an  excuse  for  his  conduct  which  Lord  Bea- 
(umsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  could  never  offer  for 
theirs.  To  d(;liver  Armenia  meant  a  Russian  occu- 
I)ation  of  Armenia;  whi(-h,  with  the  Anglo-Turkish 
C(mvention  still  signtul  and  sealed  by  the  continuous 
oc(;u])ation  of  (^yprus,  nu^ant  risk  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, c(!rtainly  of  war  with  the  Turks,  and  ])i<)bably 
war  elsewhere.     The  path  of  coercnon  being  thus 
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barred,  the  only  other  road  was  that  of  coaxing  the 
Sultan  so  as  to  use  his  authority  for  checking  the 
outburst  of  Moslem  fanatacism.  There  may  at 
least  this  be  said  for  his  policy  that  it  is  that 
which  successive  English  governments  doggedly 
adhered  to  for  half  a  century.  That  there  remains 
an  Armenian  question  to-day  is  due  to  England's 
interference  in  behalf  of  Turkey  in  1878.  Prince 
Lobanoff  but  adopted  England's  methods  to  minimize 
the  consequence  of  England's  crime.  The  excuse 
may  be  unavailing  before  the  Great  White  Throne, 
but  it  ought  at  least  to  have  saved  some  English 
journalists  from  their  unseemly  exultations  over  the 
corx)se  of  this  latest  imitator  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
England  ought  in  gratitude  to  remember  that  she 
owes  to  him  the  revelation  of  the  supreme  infamy 
of  her  own  traditional  policy  in  the  East. 

Armenian        ^^  ^^®  ^*  *^^®  ironies  of  history,  the 

Dynamite  at      newspapers  whicli  reported  the  death 

Constantinople.    ^^  p^.-^^^^  Lobanoff  were  full  of  details 

of  the  ghastly  massacres  in  Constantinople,  which 
were  the  latest  commentary  upon  the  criminality  of 
the  old  English  policy  which  Prince  Lobanoff 
adopted  as  his  own.  The  occasion  which  precipi- 
tated this  latest  massacre,  in  which  at  least  5,000 
luckless  Armenians  are  said  to  have  j^erished  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
guardships,  was  sensational  enough  for  a  penny 
dreadful.  A  band  of  twenty-five  Armenians,  armed 
with  revolvers  and  dynamite,  quietly  strolled  into 
the  premises  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  ex- 
ploded a  bomb,  fired  their  revolvers,  and  having 
driven  some  of  the  clerks  from  the  bank,  imprisoned 
forty  others  and  two  directors  as  hostages,  while 
they  planted  a  dynamite  mine  in  the  cellar,  and  swore 
they  would  blow  the  bank  into  smithereens  if  their 
demands  were  not  conceded.  The  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  is  the  financial  heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  there  was  something  magnificent  in  the  daring 
which  delivered  it  over  for  several  hours  to  these 
dynamitards  of  Armenian  despair.  The  revolution- 
ary leaders  wounded  nobody,  neither  did  they  steal 
a  piastre.  It  was  a  protest  they  wanted  to  make, 
like  the  "  American  Petition  in  Boots  "  of  the  Coxey 
army,  only  one  better  suited  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

For  several  hours  the  desperadoes  held 
Massacres     ^^^®   bank.      The    troops   outside    blazed 

away  at  the  windows,  killing  promiscu- 
ously any  one  whom  they  could  sight;  but  the  dyna- 
mite in  the  (jellar  kei)t  the  soldiers  at  bay.  After  a 
time,  th<i  sensational  advertis<!ment  luiving  scared 
the  Sultan  and  giv<;n  a  thrill  to  all  Eiiropo,  the  dar- 
ing conspirators  offered  to  retreat  if  tliey  were 
secured  a  safe  (-(mduct  out  of  Turk«\v.  Sir  Edgar 
Vin('<»nt,  negotiating  under  the  revolvers  of  the 
revolutionistH,  guaranteed  their  safety,  and  all  that 
were  left  of  them  were  conducted  to  Sir  Ed^'ur's 
ya<'ht.  So  far  as  tlmy  were  concerned,  tlmir  enter- 
prise Inul  IxMiu  ])rilliantly  HUcceHsful.     Hut  they  had 


forgotten  that  every  Armenian  in  Constantinople 
was  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  and 
savage  mob.  No  sooner  was  the  dynamite  removed 
than  the  reprisals  began.  Armenians  were  clubbed 
to  death  at  sight,  and  left  in  bloody  heaps  where 
they  fell.  Day  after  day  the  hideous  carnage  went 
on,  until  at  last  the  Ambassadors  computed  the 
slain  at  5,000  men.  The  women  and  children  were 
spared,  apparently  by  order,  although  there  was  at 
least  one  shocking  exception  to  this  rule.  Shudder- 
ing bystanders  by  the  side  of  these  disemboweled 
and  skull-smashed  victims  of  Turkish  fanatacism 
wondered  whether  Prince  Lobanoff's  arrangement 
with  Austria  included  a  license  in  perpetuity  for 
such  atrocities  as  these.  And  lo!  even  as  they  v/on- 
dered,  the  Angel  of  Death  summoned  Prince  Lo- 
banoff into  another  world. 


The  Use 

Crete. 


Before  the  sudden  effervescence  of  Aime- 
nian  despair,  edged  with  dynamite,  and 
Turkish  savagery  armed  with  long  white 
clubs,  provided  with  careful  forethought  in  advance 
by  the  authorities,  the  news  from  the  East  had  been 
improving.  England  had  checkmated  Russia's  pro- 
posal to  draw  a  ring-fence  round  Crete,  within 
which  the  Turk  was  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand.  All 
the  nonsense  talked  about  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
act  in  the  London  press  did  not  obscure  for  a 
moment  the  central  fact  of  the  situation — that  the 
Greeks  of  the  kingdom  were  morally  bound  to  do 
what  men  can  do  to  help  their  unfortunate  kinsmen 
of  the  island  struggling,  and  rightly  struggling,  to 
be  free.  Therefore  England  refused  to  enforce  the 
International  Foreign  Enlistment  act  suggested  by 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  insisted  that  the  '*  Dr. 
Jims  "  of  Hellas  should  have  a  fair  chance  in  Crete. 
Such  a  jewel  is  consistency  that  no  one  applauded 
this  decision  more  heartily  than  those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  execrating  the  raid  that  ended  at  Door 
knop  as  "  the  greatest  crime  of  the  century."  Foiled 
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in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace  by  providing  for 
the  speedy  suffocation  of  the  victim,  the  powers 
consented  to  try  the  other  tack  ])y  putting  restraint 
upon  the  assailant.  Here  it  is  believed  Lord  Salis- 
bury took  the  initiative,  and  it  was  announced  with 
a  pardonable  flourish  of  trumpets  that  the  powers 
liMd  agreed,  that  the  Sultan  had  given  way,  that 
Crete  is  henceforth  to  be  a  senii-autono^*^ous  province 
under  a  Governor  virtually  appointed  by  the  powers. 
w  e  are  all  very  glad  to  hear  it.  But  we  rejoice 
with  reservations,  if  not  wdth  trembling,  and  wait 
to  see  whether  the  Sultan  has  actually  submitted  to 
l)ermit  Crete  to  be  wrenched  from  his  fangs. 

y.    p.  The  East  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Cairo  to 

The  Storm 

Band  of        the  Cape,  has  been  in  unrest  this  sum- 


East  Africa. 


mer.     In  the  Soudan  the  rise  of  the  Nile 


has  at  last  rendered  an  immediate  advance  on  Don- 
gola  i^ossible.  The  river  steamer's  have  arrived 
safely,  and  the  short  railway  would  have  been  in 
working  order  but  for  a  deluge  of  rain  that  sponged 
out  twelve  miles  of  the  permanent  way,  as  a 
schoolboy  effaces  the  figures  on  his  slate.  With 
the  beginning  of  this  month  we  may  expect  to  hear 
xhat  the  frontier  of  civilization  has  advanced  on 
powder  carts  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Dongola, 
where  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  ready  for  a  further  lift 
southward  as  far  as  Khartoum.  On  the  Red  Sea 
littoral  a  settlement  is  reported  to  have  been  ar- 
rived at  between  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Italians 
oil  the  basis  of  some  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Menelek 
for  the  maintenance  and  subsequent  safe  delivery 
of  the  Italian  prisoners.  Ic  is  only  hoped  that  the 
establishment  of  better  relations  between  Rome  and 
St.  Petersburg — of  which  the  betrothal  of  the 
Prince  of  Naples  and  the  Princess  of  Montenegro 
is  the  outw^ard  and  visible  sign — may  ere  long  put 
a  full  and  final  i)eriod  to  the  troubles  of  Erythraea. 

Police  Out  ^^^  sudden  death  of  the  late  Sultan  Halim 
at  of  Zanzil)ar,  which  occurred  on  August  26, 
Zanzibar,  ^.^y^  ^j^g  Signal  for  One  of  those  outbreaks 
i>t  personal  ambition  whicli  it  is  necessary  to  curb 
by  the  si  ern  persuasion  of  shot  and  shell.  A  nephew 
of  the  deceased  Prince,  Khalid  b>  name,  seized  the 
palace  and  proclaimed  him.self  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
without  80  much  as  saying  by  your  leave  to  tlie 
])Ower  which  is  Lord  Paramount  of  Zanzibar.  In 
deed,  he  went  further,  and  declared  by  the  forcible 
eloquence  of  military  and  naval  i)reparations  that 
he  meant  to  a.ssert  his  i)retensions  despite  Engli.sh 
])rotests.  Now,  as  England  is  responsible  for  Zan 
ibzar,  and  all  its  Sultans  reign  V)y  virtue  of  British 
permission,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  redu(;e  this 
rebellious  upstart  to  submission.  Due  notice  was 
given  liim  ;  ample  time  of  grace  was  afforded  him 
f  »r  surrender,  aufl  then  tlie  gunboats  opcmed  fire  on 
tlifi  palace.  The  Sultan  replied  both  from  his  one 
iriari  of-war,  the  converted  merchant  steamer  Glnn- 
gnw.  and  from  tlie  iriainland.  Wherfujion,  as  with 
a  tap  of  liis  finger,  the  British  {;omniand(!r  sfmt  the 
(Jlangim  to  the  }>ottom,  and  continued  to  shell  the 


palace.  At  last  the  Pretender  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  His  palace  w^as  in  flaming  ruins.  Five 
hundred  of  his  followers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  (^rerman  consulate.  English 
bluejackets  were  landed  to  establish  as  the  rightful 
heir  on  the  vacant  throne,  Hamoud,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Sultan.  This  sudden  and  violent  eruption 
of  willfulness  cost  the  English  one  man  wounded. 
Civilization  in  executing  her  mission  of  maintain- 
ing order  among  the  semi-civilized  is  at  last  becom- 
ing invulnerable,  at  least  within  range  of  deep 
water. 


The 


Further  south  in  this  storm  belt  the 
Anarchy  in      French  are  discovering  that  in  Mada- 

Madagascar.      ^^^^^   ^j^^-^.   ^^^.j^    -^    ^^^    begun.      The 

island,  say  the  most  recent  visitors,  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  anarchy  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
French  rule  in  the  capital  and  in  a  few  large  towns. 
But  outside  the  range  of  their  batteries  their  au- 
thority does  not  exist.  The  aboriginal  elements  of 
Malagasy  savagery,  the  haters  of  foreigners,  the 
haters  of  missionaries,  and  the  disbanded  troops  of 
the  Queen's  army,  have  united  in  a  sort  of  patriotic 
heathen  brigandage,  and  are  levying  a  war  of  mas- 
sacre and  pillage  all  over  the  island.  They  liav^e 
already  burned  some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
churches,  and  slain  many  church  officials.  Free 
thinking  Frenchmen  will  not  feel  many  pangs  over 
this  Malagasy  variant  upon  the  anti-clerical  cam- 
paign which  commends  itself  to  the  Third  Republic ; 
but  the  success  of  this  heathen  Jacquerie  in  France's 
new  possession  will  sooner  or  later  compel  them  to 
undertake  in  serious  earnest  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  At  present  the  robber  bands  have  it  all 
their  own  way  Suddenly  emerging  from  a  forest, 
they  surround  a  Christian  village  and  summon  the 
inhabitants  to  choose  between  submission  and  death. 
In  either  case  its  worldly  goods  are  put  at  the  dis- 
position of  thf^  marauders  The  old  native  admin- 
istration has  been  destroyed,  and  the  French  have 
so  far  put  nothing  in  its  place. 

j.^^  Inland,  the  (xermans  in  their  sphere  of  in- 
Bicycie  in  fluence  are  having  no  little  trouble  as  the 
Uganda,  pgg^^]^  ^f  Major  Lothaire's  unpunished 
murder  of  Stokes  in  the  Congo  State.  The  news  of 
that  abominable  outrage  upon  the  rudimentary  laws 
of  white  civilization  in  Central  Africa  led  at  once  to 
an  organized  attack  upon  the  German  and  French 
settlements  on  the  Lake.  After  some  inevitable  mas- 
sacre, three  German  expeditions  were  dispatched 
against  the  lawless  chiefs.  The  ringleader  was 
killed,  his  ally  was  banished,  and  peace  reigns  once 
more  in  the  German  possessions.  From  Uganda 
the  news  is  all  of  peace  and  progress  under  the 
British  flag.  Civilization,  in  fact,  is  invading 
Uganda,  not  in  its  powder  cart,  but  in  a  brougham 
for  King  MWanga,  dog  carts  for  his  officials,  and 
the  ubicpiitons  bicych?  for  the  Briti.sh  residents. 
The  natives  ar(»  own  said  to  be  building  two  storied 
houses  with  glans  windows  for  their  chiefs  in  place* 
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of  their  old  p:rass  huts,  wliile  the  Prime  Minister 
has  furnished  his  office  with  table,  chairs,  station- 
ery cases,  and  the  like.  All  this  veneer  may  peel 
off  suddenly  some  day  ;  but  for  the  present  it  testi- 
fies elo(iuently  to  the  sm'face  tranquillity  which  has 
followed  the  British  advent. 

Mj    Du  ^       Further  south,  in  Matabeleland,  the  ris- 

Mr.   Rhodes 

In  the  ing  is  officially  reputed  to  be  suppressed. 
Matoppos.  rj,j^^  closing  scene  of  their  rebellion  was 
the  most  picturesque  incident  recently  recorded  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  was  unarmed,  with 
but  three  attendants,  entered  the  stronghold  of  the 
Matabele  Indunas  in  the  Matoppo  hills,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  were  for  peace  or  war.  They 
had  been  debating  in  secret  what  should  be  done. 
They  were  afraid  to  come  into  the  open  for  fear  of 
the  w^hite  troops  but  they  had  sent  w^ord  they 
would  like  to  see  Mr.  Colenbrander  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
When  Mr.  Rhodes  arrived,  they  raised  a  white  flag 
and  ushered  him  and  his  companions  into  the  semi 
circle,  where  for  four  hours  they  discussed  the  que>^- 
tions  at  issue.  At  last  the  Chief  Secombo  arose  and 
laid  a  gun  and  assegai  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
All  the  other  chiefs  did  the  same.  "  We  submit," 
they  said.  "  We  trust  you,  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  you 
have  trusted  us.  You  have  come  into  our  strong- 
hold unarmed.  If  you  had  known  our  troubles  we 
should  never  have  been  forced  to  rise.  If  Mr. 
Rhodes  will  stay  and  care  for  us  w^e  will  not  fight." 
So  ended  the  palaver  and  with  it  the  V7ar.  A  promi- 
enent  government  official,  who  Secombo  declared 
was  only  fit  to  keep  a  canteen  in  the  Transvaal,  was 
comi)lained  of,  and  the  w^hole  Matabele  council 
prayed  for  his  banishment.  They  also  complained 
of  their  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  native 
police.  Mr.  Rhodes  replied  that  the  official  had 
gone  south  and  was  no  longer  in  government  em- 
ploy. As  for  the  native  police,  its  appointment  had 
been  a  mistake  and  it  was  now  disbanded.  But  the 
Matabele,  whatever  their  grievances,  ought  not  to 
have  massacred  women  and  children.  Ultimately, 
the  terms  of  the  surrender  were  arrived  at,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  riding  back,  brought  news  of  i)eace  to 
Bulawayo.  'Note  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  official 
status.  He  is  not  even  a  managing  director  of  the 
company.  But  to  the  Matabele  he  connts  for  more 
than  all  the  officials  put  together.  For  Mr.  Rhodes, 
when  face  to  face  with  the  aboriginal  forces  of  the 
situation,  is  more  than  High  Commissioners  and 
great  functionaries  in  all  the  bravery  of  cocked  hats 
and  letters  patent. 

Kru((-r  '^''^'  position  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal 
and  His  shows  little  or  no  improvement.  Tho 
Counne  ors.  j^^^^j.^  ^y^^  imjjorting  material  of  war  in 
liundreds  of  tons  from  France  and  (icrmany,  antl 
there  is  litth*  indication  of  any  intention  on  tlunr 
l)»rt  to  readjust  tlioir  old  institutions  to  tht)  new 
situation.  Tim  two  uitlandcrs  who  refused  ev»*n  at 
Mr.  (Chamberlain's  solicitations  to  make  terms  with 
rresldent  Kruger,  are  still  k(*pt  unchu'  lock  and  key. 


Mr.  Cliainberlain  himself  has  been  taking  a  mourn- 
ful holiday  in  the  United  States,  pursued  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  menacing  shadow  of  the  coming  in- 
quiry. In  South  Africa  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie, 
from  his  retreat  at  Hankey,  has  addressed  President 
Kruger  a  letter  such  as  an  old  prophet  of  IsraeL 
might  have  w^-itten  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Samaria 
Mr.  Mackenzie  appeals  to  President  Kruger  in  his 
ovATi  theological  dialect  to  do  justice  to  the  Uitlanders 
and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  a  united  community. 
Note  in  this  connection  a  curious  prophecy  made  in 
N  atal  last  month  to  the  effect  that  the  President's 
career  will  come  to  a  violent  end  in  the  month  of 
December  -his  murderer,  it  is  predicted,  being  a 
Dutchman.  Threatened  men  live  long  ;  and  the 
publication  of  this  prophecy,  which  was  at  once 
conmiunicated  to  President  Kruger,  will  probably 
be  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  realization. 

The  Roiiai  Fifteen  men  were  appointed  seven 
Commission  on  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  working 
Vaccination.  ^^  ^j^^  British  Vaccination  acts.  Of 
the  fifteen,  at  least  ten  were  confirmed  advocates  of 
vaccination.  The  doctors  predicted  that  the  anti- 
vaccinationists  would  find  that  they  were  hoist  with 
their  own  petard  ;  and  that  a  report  strongly  recom- 
mending compulsory  vaccination  and  revaccination 
might  confidently  be  expected.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission reported  last  month,  but  not  in  that  sense. 
While  strongly  affirming  the  advantages  of  vaccina 
tion,  they  unanimously  condemn  the  present  pi  actic  e 
of  sending  to  jail  parents  who  have  conscientious 
objections  to  the  vaccination  of  their  children,  or 
even  of  subjecting  them  to  fines  for  non  compliance 
with  the  act.  And  they  do  this  in  the  interest  of 
vaccination  itself.  "  When  the  law  imposes  a  duty 
on  parents,  the  performance  of  which  they  honestly, 
however  erroneously,  regard  as  seriously  prejudicial 
to  their  children,  the  very  attemj^t  to  compel  obedi- 
ence may  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislation." 
Therefore  they  recommend  that  no  one  should  be 
punished  for  not  vaccinating  his  children  if  he  lias 
satisfied  a  local  authority  that  he  honestly  objeits 
to  vaccination  or  if  lie  has  made  a  statutory  ilecla- 
ration  to  that  effect.  This  recommendation  will 
])robably  arrest  all  ])roseciitions  now  pending,  even 
before  the  law  has  been  altered.  It  is  a  notahle 
utterance,  which  will  have  infiuence,  doubtless,  in 
other  countries. 

J..     ,  The  Jubilee  report  of  the  Commissioner** 

The  increase  ' 

of  Lunacy  of  Luiiacy  records  an  unprecedented  in 
in  England.  ^.,.,,^„^  m\\w  nuuibers  of  officiullv  certi 
tied  bmatics.  Of  those  not  so  certitieil— imluding, 
it  is  to  bt!  feared,  no  small  proportion  of  the  i>ttiiiiils 
themselves — im  record  exists.  In  England  and  Waltvs 
on  .laniiury  1,  1SJM5.  the  lunnbtT  of  otticially  ct«iiirttd 
luiiatiis  waslMi.  IMJ.  an  iiu'rt^a.stuif  J.iUl.'i  iuth»>  lwt'lvt» 
months.  In  the  last  twt^nty  yenrtt  the  nuu)U»r  o( 
pauper  limatics  has  incr»'as»>tl  by  ^>\  per  i-eut  Fmmii 
thivsp  tlgures  srnie  misleading  lonclusionM  have  U  •-•> 
drawn.     It  Ih  extremely  doubtful  whetht»r  biiuiv  ^ 
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really  increasing  in  England.  What  is  increasing  is 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  poor  people  to  send 
their  insane  relatives  to  an  asylum.  And  as  the 
asylums  are  year  by  year  becoming  more  comfort- 
able, he  would  be  a  lunatic  indeed  who  would  keep 
his  demented  relatives  at  home  instead  of  sending 
them  to  be  much  better  looked  after  in  a  public 
institution.  Yet  this  growth  of  liumaQity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  and  decay  of  irrational  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  poor,— both  indications  of  in- 
creasing sanity, — combine  to  produce  what  is  a 
statistical  demonstration  of  the  increase  of  lunacy. 

rr    ,  .     The  Local   Clovernment  Board  has 

The  Imp  ouement 

of  British  issued  a  circular  to  the  Boards  of 
Workhouses.  Guardians  of  the  Poor  throughout 
the  country,  intended  to  stimulate  the  present  tend 
ency  to  make  the  w^orkhouse  a  desirable  refuge  for 
desirable  inmates.  The  board  are  desirous  that 
special  attention  should  "  be  given  to  this  matter  by 
the  Guardians  and  their  officers  in  order  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  persons  whose  circumstances  have 
compelled  them  to  enter  the  workhouse,  but  who 
are  known  to  be  of  good  conduct  and  to  have  pre- 
viously led  moral  and  respectable  lives,  should  be 
separated  from  those  who  from  their  habits  of  speech 
or  for  other  reasons  are  likely  to  cause  them  discom- 
fort." It  is  suggested  that  they  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate day -room  for  men  and  women,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  more  visits  from  their  friends,  that  they 
should  have  special  privileges  in  paying  visits  out- 
side, and  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend 
their  own  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  The  board 
do  not  favor  any  difference  in  dietary  or  in  dress — 
and  therein  the  board  are  "  a  day  behind  the  fair." 
The  dietary  should  be  "  adequate  and  suitable  "  for 
all,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  worthy  it  might  be  a  little 
more  varied.  Also  it  might  be  most  advantageous 
to  make  a  distinction  in  dress. 

When  members  begin  talking,  there  will 
LegMaiion.     ^^^  ^^  course  the  customary  exaggeration 

in  eulogy  and  in  depreciation  of  the  legis- 
lative outijut  ot  the  session.  It  may  therefore  be  as 
well  to  putoa  record  the  summary  from  the  Queen's 
speech  of  the  measures  placed  on  tlie  Statute  Book 
this  year: 

I  have  given  my  consent,  with  much  pleasure,  to 
measures  for  completintr  the  naval  defense.s  of  my  Em- 
pire, for  lightening  the  fiscal  burdens  which  press  upon 
the  agricultural  poj)ulation,  and  for  prot(;cting  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  these  islands  from  the  im])ortation  of 
disease.  Important  measures  have  also  received  my 
Hanction  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  for  the 
prevention  of  explosions  in  mines,  which  have  caus«;d 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  for  amending  the  Truck 
act,  for  the  f;onstnjction  of  light  railways,  for  the 
amendnw^nt  of  the  Irish  Land  laws,  and  for  facilitating 
the  creation,  by  i)urchase,  of  a  larger  class  of  occupy- 
ing freeholders  in  Ireland. 

Of  these  measures,  the  Irish  Laud  act  narrowly 
escaped  involving  the  Government  in  a  contest  witli 


the  House  of  Lords.  It  was,  indeed,  a  curious 
spectacle,  that  which  the  early  days  of  August 
presented  to  the  world.  The  Unionist  Administra- 
tion— which,  through  Lord  Lansdowne,  had  humbly 
recommended  the  Irish  Land  bill  to  tlie  House  of 
Lords  as  being  very,  very  much  less  objectionable 
than  Mr.  Morley's  Land  bill — f  und  itself  con- 
fronted by  a  revolt  of  the  landlords,  who  carried 
amendment  after  amendment  in  a  fashion  which 
seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the  measure  with  extinc- 
tion. Even  the  Unionist  press  was  scandalized  at 
this  display  of  class  interest  jjosing  naked  and  una- 
shamed in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Ministers  could 
only  command  their  own  votes  and  th'^  votes  of  the 
devoted  Liberal  remnant,  fifteen  strong,  and  about 
as  many  Independent  Unionist  peers.  The  Duke  of 
Abercorn  and  Lord  Londonderry  did  as  they  pleased, 
being  masters  of  the  big  battalions,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  make  hay  of  the  bill. 
But  w^hen  the  amendments  came  to  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
did  not  amount  to  much  after  all.  Some  were  re- 
jected, others  were  accepted,  and  ultimately  an 
arrangement  was  arrived  at,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
bill  as  amended  received  the  royal  assent. 

Arbitration    ^^^^ng  the  measures  of  the  session  one  of 
In  Trade     the  most  important,   although  the  least 

Disputes,  noticed,  is  the  Conciliation  (Trades  Dis- 
putes) act.  It  authorizes  the  registration  of  every 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  under  the 
Board  of  Trade  Rules— a  provision  owing  its  im 
portance  solely  to  the  security  which  such  registra- 
tion gives  the  state  that  it  will  always  have  a  full 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  boards.  But  its 
most  important  clause  is  that  which  gives  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  mandate  to  stimulate  the  establishment 
of  Conciliation  Boards  in  places  where  they  do 
not  exist,  and  to  take  such  otiier  steps  as  they  deem 
fit  to  promote  peace  between  emi)loyers  and  em- 
ployed. It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
be  able  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  strike  that 
threatens  to  paralyze  the  whole  engineering  trade  — 
over  a  dispute  as  to  the  employment  of  one  non- 
union workman  in  the  yard  of  one  of  the  associated 
employers.  In  1893  thirty  million  days'  work  were 
lost  by  strikes  and  lock-outs,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie 
permanent  loss  of  work  entailed  by  diverting  British 
trade  to  the  foreigner.  Another  gigantic  strike  is 
threatening  in  the  docks,  one  of  the  premonitory 
incidents  of  which  has  been  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tillett 
and  Mr.  Sexton  by  the  Belgian  government  for 
taking  i)art  in  a  strike  of  the  Belgian  dockers. 

1^1  The  "  yellow  man  with  the  white  money  " 
Hung  has  ended  his  European  and  American 
Chang,  ^^y^j.^  .^j^([  ^^^^^^  home  to  China.  Li  Ilung 
Chang's  visit  to  England  had  as  its  object  ixsrmi.s- 
sion  to  doui)le  th(5U8(!ful  duties  now  hwied  by  China 
on  fonngn  goods,  Th(i  duties  are  fi.xed  by  tn^aty. 
and  can  only  hv.  incniased  by  Britisli  consent.     Lord 
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Salisbury,  it  is  said,  promised  to  give  the  proposal 
a  favorable  consideration,  and  Li  had  to  depart  with 
that.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  taken 
about  to  see  everybody  and  everything,  and  in  his 
train  traveled  a  swarm  of  newspaper  correspondents 
whose  chief  function  was  to  report  Li  Hung  Chang's 
interviews  with  his  hosts.  The  Chinese  Grand  Old 
Man  paid  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Hawar- 
den ;  went  as  far  north  as  Glasgow,  where  he  bought 
a  sewing  machine;  and  journeyed  as  far  south  as 
Osborn,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Queen,  and 
inspected  the  fleet.  On  the  whole  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  impressed  (1)  with  the  extent  to  which 
this  small  island  of  Britain  had  become  the  work 
shop  of  the  world;  (2)  with  the  ease  of  traveling  in 
a  first-class  railway  carriage ;  and  (3)  with  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  English  artillery  carry  their  bat 
teries  at  a  gallop  over  hedge  atid  ditch.  He  left  an 
agreeable  impression  on  the  British  public,  w^hich 
hopes  much  but  expects  little  from  his  progressive 
tendencies  on  his  return  to  Pekin.  The  visit  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  to  the  United  States  seems  to  have  had 
no  diplomatic  significance,  although  it  was  an  inter 
esting  event  on  many  accounts.  Here  as  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  the  eminent  Chinaman 
w^as  greeted  with  every  mark  of  attention.  He  w^as 
received  by  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney 
and  entertained  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The 
newspaper  men  besieged  him  for  interviews,  and 
some  of  his  remarks  gave  evidence  of  great  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity  He  bore  himself  wnth  dignity, 
and  upon  the  whole  left  behind  him  the  impression 
of  a  statesman.  He  made  a  plea  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Geary  law  which  excludes  Chinese  laborers,  and 
he  paid  an  evidently  sincere  tribute  to  the  value  of 
the  work  of  American  missionaries  in  China.  It 
was  hoped  that  his  presence  here  might  result,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  placing  of  Chinese  orders  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  Similar  hopes  were  entertained  in 
every  European  country  that  the  astute  Li  visited; 
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but  he  committed  himself  to  nothing.  Apropos  of 
the  desire  of  Europe  and  America  to  sell  things  to 
China  through  the  influence  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  we 
reproduce  an  amusing  caricature  from  Punch. 

The  Month's  ^^^'^  month  unfailingly  provides  its  fresh 
Obituary  list  for  obituary  comment.  We  have  al- 
°  ■  luded,  on  an  earlier  page,  to  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobanoff,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  names 
in  this  month's  register  of  the  dead.  The  death  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  occasioned  a  short  decisive 
war,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  i)ara- 
graph.  In  our  own  country,  two  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  Harvard  University  have  passed  away. 
Professor  Child  and  Professor  Whitney;  the  emi 
nent  Baltimore  i)hilanthropist,  Enoch  Pratt,  who 
gave  the  free  public  library,  has  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age;  ex-Senator  Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio  is  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  at  the  age  of  80;  Dr.  George 
Browne  Goode  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
eminent  scientist,  x)HSsed  away  after  a  short  illness 
from  pneumonia,  at  the  early  age  of  45;  C.  S.  Rein 
hart,  the  American  artist  and  illustrator,  who  was 
only  42,  died  in  N(!W  York.  By  permission  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  we  have  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  rc^produced  from  recent  numbers  of 
Ildrpcra  IVechlt/  tliree  of  Mr.  Reinhart's  remark- 
al>ly  eifective  portrayals  of  scenes  at  ijolitical  liead- 
(iuarters.  Tliese  names  are  only  a  few  of  those  re- 
corded in  our  obituary  list. 


KeproJuced  by  permission  from  Harper's  Weekly.    Copyright,  1 M96,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

SCENE    AT    REPUBLICAN    HEADQUARTERS,    NEW   YORK   CITY, 

From  a  drawing  made  by  the  late  Charles  S.  Reinhart. 


RECORD  OF  CURRFNT  EVHNTS 

{From  August  19  to  September  20,  1S96.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  -AMERICAN. 

August  19. — The  first  session  of  the  eighth  Canadian 
Pazliament  meets  at  Ottawa  ;  J.  D.  Edgar  is  unani- 
mously elected  Speaker. 

August  20. — The  gold-standard  Democrats  of  Ken- 
tucky nominate  presidential  electors  and  choose  dele- 
gates to  Indianapolis. 

August  22. — The  resignation  of  Hoke  Smith  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  reported  in  Washington. 

August  24. — President  Cleveland  announces  the  ap- 
poinment  of  ex-Governor  David  R.  Francis  of  Missouri 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed  Hoke  Smith,  re- 
signed. 

August  25. — Nintfi  annual  convention  of  Republican 
League  Clubs  in  Milwaukee. ...  New  York  Republicans 
ussdinblo  at  Saratoga.. .  .('andidate  liryan  diiu's  witli 
S»'nator  Hill  and  delivers  a  political  addr^^ssat  Albany. . . . 
The  "  National  Dcunocrats  "  of  Illinoi.-.  nominate  Uen. 
John  C.  Black  for  (Governor  and  choose  deh'gates  to  In- 
dianapolis.. .."  National  Dt'inocrats  "  assemble  in  P»'Uii- 
sylvania,  Dolawaro,  Florida  and  ( 'alifoiiiia,  and  choo.so 
dolcgatc^s  to  the  Indianapolis  cull v'«'iition. ...  Harris,  tho 
candidate  of  tho  half  breeds,  is  elocttMl  (ioverimr  of  tin* 
Chickasaw  nation  in  Indian  Territory. 

August  2r).  -Major  William  McKinltiy  uccepts  the  li»^. 
publi(^an  nomination  for  tlie  Presidency  in  a  formal  let- 
ter....New  York  Republi«tans  nominate  Congressman 
Frank  S.  Hlack  for  (Governor,  Tim(»thy  L.  Woodnitf  ior 


Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Irving  G.  Vann  for  Judge  of 

Court    of    Appeals The    Po])ulists,    silver    men    and 

Bryan  Democrats  in  Michigan  reach  an  agreement  on 
State  and  electoral  tickets. ,.  .The  "  Natioutil  Demo- 
crats "  of  New  Jersey,  Marvland,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Iowa  and  Washington  chot)se  delegates  to  the  Indian- 
apolis convention. 

August  27. — Ex-President  Harrison  addres.«^es  a  mass 
meeting  in  New  York  City. ...  Washington  Republicans 
nominate  P.  C.  Sullivan  for  Governor. ..."  Natu>nal 
Democrats  "  in  Alabama,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Michigan 
and  Louisiana  choose  delegates  to  ludianapitlis  ;  in 
Michigan  a  full  State  ticket  is  nominated,  headed  by 
Rufus  C.  Sprague  for  Governor. 

Agust  29.—"  National  Democrats"  in  Virginia  ch»Hvse 
delcigates    to   Indianapolis    and    nt>minate    presidential 
elei'tors     .  .The  State  Democratic  Committee  i>f   Mas.sa 
chusetts  by  a  vott*  of  22  tt)  14  indorses  the  caudultu'V  of 
Bryan  ami  Sewall. 

August  Ml.— (J»>ld-standard  Demturats  in  New  York 
and  Arkansas  choose  ilelegates  to  Indiana|H»lts. 

St^ptember  1— Kepublictms  i-arry  the  \'»«rmont  election 
by  a  largely  inirea.se*!  plurality  over  that  ot  ISi*",' 

St^pttMiiber  2.  Tht<  "  National  DenuHTUts  "  ajwoniUlt* 
in  National  Convention  at  ltuliuna|H»'iM  ;  ox-Goveriu>r 
I'Mower  of  New  York  is  madt^  t«Mn|HU*ury  ohMtrnmn  Hn«l 
StMiator  Ca^Ytu'y  of  L«iuitiiana  permunent  chauiima 
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Connecticut  Republicans  meet  in  State  Convention  in 
Hartford. 

September  3. — The  "  National  Democrats  "  at  Indian- 
apolis nominate  Senator  John  M.  Palmer  of  Ilhnois  for 
President  and  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner  of  Kentucky  for 

Vice  President,  and  adopt  a  gold-standard  platform 

New  Hampshire  Republicans  nominate  George  A.  Rams- 
dell  for  Governor. 

September  7. — Democrats  carry  the  Arkansas  election 
l)y  a  large  plurality. 

September  8. — W.  J.  Bryan  is  notified  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Na- 
tional Silver  Party Colorado  Populists  nominate  ex- 

Oovernor  Davis  H.  Waite  for  Governor. .  In  the  South 
Carolina  Democratic  primaries  for  the  Senatorship,  Judge 
Earle  is  chosen  by  a  small  majority  over  Governor 
Evans. 

September  9.  —Candidate  Hobart's  letter  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination  for  VicerPresident  is  made 
public  ;  Mr.  Bryan  makes  public  his  letter  accepting  the 
Chicago  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 

September  10. — North  Carolina  Republicans  and  Popu- 
lists agree  on  a  plan  of  action. 

September  12. — Senator  Palmer  and  General  Buckner 
are  formally  notified  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  their  nomina- 
tion by  the  "National  Democrats"  for  President  and 
Vice-President  ;  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary 
Carlisle  send  messages  of  sympathy  with  the  "  National 
Democratic  "  movement. 

September  14  —In  the  Maine  election  the  Republicans 
win  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  50,000. 

September  17. — New  York  Democrats  nominate  John 
Boyd  Thacher  for  Governor 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

August  25.— Hamed  bin  Thwain,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
dies  and  Said  Khali d  seizes  the  palace  and  proclaims 
himself  Sultan. 

August  26.  —The  Italian  Government  orders  the  sus- 


pension of  emigration  to  Brazil Serious  riot  m  (yon- 

stantinople  ;   appalling  massacres  of  Armenians,   2.000 

killed Italians  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are    attacked    by 

mobs Mr.  William  C.  Green  appointed!  British  agent 

in  the  South  African  Republic. 

August  27.— The  Armenian  revolutionists  who  cap- 
tured the  Ottoman  bank  in  Constantinople  surrender. 

August  28. — A  ministerial  crisis  in  Japan  results  in  the 
resignation  of  Premier  Ito  and  other  meuibers  of  the 
cabinet  ;  the  Emperor  appoints  Count  Kuroda  acting 
Premier. 

August  31.— The  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  renewed An  Italian 

Atlantic  Squadron  is  formed  to  protect  Italian  interests 
in  South  America. 

September  3. — The  Chiliaji  Congress  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
60  proclaims  Errazuriz  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
term  of  five  years. 

September  6. — The  Spanish  elections  for  members  of 
the  councils  of  Madrid  and  other  provinces  result  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  government  candidates. 

September  7. — The  Spanish  Cortes  adjourns  without 
date. 

September  9. — Fifteen  hundred  troops  leave  Spain  for 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  20. — The  State  Department  at  Washington 
forwards  to  Spain  the  petitions  for  pardon  addressed  to 
the  Spanish  Government  by  the  friends  of  the  men  ar- 
rested on  the  Competitor. 

August   2S. — The    International    Copyright    Congress 

opens  at  Berne A  new  scheme  of  reforms  is  sent  to 

the  Porte  by  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Powers. 

August  26.  —The  British  Consul  in  Zanzibar  sends  an 
ultimatum  to  Said  Khalid  demanding  his  surrender. 

August  27. — British  warships  bombard  the  palace  of 
the  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  ;  Said  Khalid  flees  to  the  German 
Consulate The    Czar    and    Czarina    of    Russia    visit 
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Vienna  and  are  greeted  there  by  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Austria. 

Ang^nst  28. — The  Biitish  Consul  in  Zanzibar  asks  the 
German  Consnl  to  surrender  Said  Khalid. 

August  29.—  The  Brazilian  Government  promises  Italy 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  punish  the  persons  who  re- 
cently insulted  the  Italian  flag. ..  .Ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  warn  the  Sultan  that  he  endangers  his  Empire 
by  suffering  the  continuance  of  the  existing  anarchy 
under  the  'ionnivance  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

August  81. — Houses  of  Americans  are  attacked  near 
Constantinople  ;  all  the  Armenian  servants  are  mur- 
dered. 

September  2. — It  is  announced  that  the  recently  ne- 
gotiated Franco- Russian  treaty  provides  only  for  defen- 
sive coopeiation,  making  no  provisions  for  joint  offensive 
action, 

September  5. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  are  the  guests  of 
Emperor  William  at  Breslau. 

September  6. — The  Porte  makes  reply  to  the  collective 
note  from  the  Powers  in  regard  to  the  recent  massacres, 
putting  all  the  blame  upon  the  Ai-menians. 

September  9.— The  text  of  the  Powers'  protest  to  the 
Sultan  is  made  public. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

August  19.— The  directors  of  the  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
road Company,  New  York  City,  vote  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  from  *9, 000, 000  to  i|12,000,000. 

August  24.— The  Union  Steel  Company  of  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  ;  the  company 

is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000 The  Linthicum  Carriage 

Company  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  fails. 

August  25.— Engagements  of  more  gold  for  importa- 
tion are  announced. 

August  26. — Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.  of  New  York  City 
close  their  store  and  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  their  creditors;  about  1,700  employees  are  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

August  27  —The  George  H.  Taylor  Company,  paper 
dealers  of  Chicago,  fail  with  liabilities  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

August  31.— The  Clyde  and  Belfast  shipbuilders  con- 
cede to  their  employees  the  advance  in  wages  de- 
manded. 

September  1.— The  Furnesa,  Layland  &  Wdson  Steam- 
ship ( companies  consolidate  their  inter 3sts  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  tlu^  United  States  and  England,  form- 
ing a  new  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000. 

September  2.  —Captain-General  Weyler,  at  Havana, 
decrees  th«^  com])uls<)ry  circulation  of  bank-notes  at  par 
with  gold,  which  now  has  a  premnim  of  12  per  cent. 

Septeml)er  4.— The  First  National  Bank  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  closes  its  doors. 

Htiyitembj^r  7. —Meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
in  Ediiil)iirgh. 

September  9.— Tlie  Uni(m  National  Bunk  of  New  Or- 
leans closes  its  doors. 

Hepteinl)er  II. — Tlie  Huspension  of  the  fourth  Nmv  Or- 
leans hank  within  a  ft^w  days  is  announcM^d. 


OTHER    OCCURRENCES   OF    THE    MONTH. 

August  20.— Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  of  England  ad- 
dresses the  American  Bar  Association  at  Saratoga  on 

international  arbitration News  is  received  from  Dr. 

Nansen's  exploring  steamer  Fram Charles  H.  Lanson. 

makes  a  successful  expenment  with  an  air  ship  at  Port- 
land, Me. 

August  26.— Fire  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  destroys  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $1,500,  OCX),  and  renders  2,000  persons 
homeless. 

August  27.— The  United  States  cruiser  Brooklyn,  on 
her  official  trial  trip,  makes  an  average  speed  of  21.91 
knots  an  hour,  thus  earning  a  premium  of  $350,000  for 
her  builders. 

August  28.— Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  arrivc^s  in  New 
York  City The  Catholic  Congress  at  Dortmund,  Prus- 
sia, passes  a  resolution  warning  German  (Catholics 
against  emigratmg  to  the  United  States  under  present 
economic  conditions. 


^aJ 

^^^^ 


MU      i.l'i  >U(  IN 

(or  till  tt>uni  of  AuHtriilUn  criokotitr*  now  lit  thin  wviutryK 
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August  29. — Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  is  presented  to 
President  Cleveland. 

August  30.— Li  Hung  Chang  visits  the  tomb  of  General 
Grant  in  New  York  City. 

August  31.— The  America)!  Social  Science  Association 
meets  at  Saratoga. 

September  1.— An  international  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  race  meets  in  London. 

September  2.— The  new  British  armored  battleship 
Ccesar  is  launched  from  the  Portsmouth  dock  yards. 

September  3. —The  thirtieth  national  encampment  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  is  opened  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

September  4. — Major  Thaddeus  S.  Clarkson  of  Ne- 
braska is  chosen  Commader-in  Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R 

Dr.  Gallagher,  the  released  Irish  prisoner,  arrives  in  New 
York  City. 

September  6. — By  the  fall  of  an  opera  house  wall  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  during  a  fire,  eleven  firemen  are 
crushed  to  death  and  several  others  injured. 

September  10. — A  cyclone  does  much  damage  m  Paris. 

September  13. — P.  J.  Tynan,  known  as  "  Number 
One,''  is  arrested  in  France  on  the  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  in  Dublin  in  1883. 

September  14. — Several  dynamiters  are  arrested  in 
Europe,  and  the  London  police  assert  the  existence  of  a 
general  conspiracy. 


OBITUARY. 

August  19. — Josiah    Dwight    Whitney,   professor    of 

geology  at  Harvard,  77 Ex-Congressman  Ransom  W. 

Dunham  of  Chicago,  58 Dr.  Charles  Lotin  Hildreth, 

poet  and  story  writer,  40 Hon.  William  Douglas  Bal- 
four, Provincial  Secretary  in  the  Ontario  Government. 
Curtis  Coe  Nichols  of  Boston,  one  of  the  early  Massa- 
chusetts Republicans,  82. 

August  20.— Prof.  Alexander  Henry  Green,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  geologist,  64 M.Julius  Lange  of 

Copenhagen  University,  58 

August  21.— Dr.  Charles  G.  Raue  of  Philadelphia,  a 
leading  homoeopathist,  76. 

August  24.— Nicholas  Riidinger,  professor  of  anatomy 

at  Munich,  64 Charles  Frederick  Ashley  Cooper  Pon- 

sonby,  second  Baron  de  Mauley,  81. 

August  25.— Hamed  bin  Thwain  bin  Said.  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  40....Benoni  Irwin,  a  well-known  N(!W  York 
portrait  painter,  5^>. 

August  26.— Sir  Rcbert  Stuart,  80. 

August  27.— Lewis  Steward,  an  Illinois  pioneer,  72. 

August  28.  — Wordsworth  Tliompson,  the  well-known 
American  gfnre  and  historical  j)ainter,  56.... Baron 
J6rome  Fr6d6ric  Pichon,  French  autlior  and  biblio- 
phile, 84. 

Augi]<-t  W.— Prince  Loljanoff  Rostovsky,  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  71 . .  Charles  Stanley  Reinhart, 
American  illustrator  and  i)!iinter,  52. 

September  1.— (Jharles  E.  Warburton,  proprietor  of 
the  Phil£Mlelx)hia  Evening  Tele(/ra/)h,  61. 

Heptemlx-r  2.  -Prof.  I^orcnzo  Nih^s  Fowler,  phrcnolo- 
giHt,  85 Rev.  LuriuH  R.  Paige,  D.D.,  historian  of  Cam- 
bridge, MaHH.,  94. 

H<?ptember3.— Cy'omrnunder  Jolin  Stark  Newell,  U.  S.  N. 


September  4.— Joseph  Remi  Leopold  Delboeuf,  Belgian 
savant,  65. 

September  5. — Percival  Gaunt,  American  song  writer 
and  composer. 

September  6. — Dr.  George  Brown  Goode,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  director  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  45. 

September  7. — Sir  Josex)h  Archer  Crowe,  English  jour- 
nalist,  war  correspondent,  diplomatist  and  author,  7L 
Captain  A.  P.  Cooke,  U,  S.  N.,  60. 

September  9.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Henry  B. 
Payne  of  Cleveland,  O.,  86. 


TRE  LATE  ENOCH  PRATT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

September  10.— Prof    Luigi  Paimieri,   the  celebrated 

Italian    meteorologist,    89 James    Lewis,    American 

comedian,  57. 

September  11.— Prof.  Francis  James  Child  of  Har- 
vard, 71. 

September  12.— Gen.  James  D.  Morgan  of  Illinois,  86, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Munro  of  Manchester,  England. 

September  14.— Charles  L.  Chapin,  one  of  the  first 
operators  of  the  Morse  system  of  telegrai)hy,  69. 

September  16.— Ex -Congressman  James  N.  Ashley  of 
Toledo,  O.,  72.     • 

September  17.— Enoch  Pratt,  the  millionaire  philan- 
thropist of  Balimore,  88. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

THE   PRINCETON    SESQUICENTENNIAL, 

Elaborate  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  susqui- 
centennial  celebration  of  Priucetim  University,  October 
20  to  22,  1896,  the  first  charter  of  the  old  College  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  signed  October  22,  174(5.  In  another 
I)art  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a  description  of 
"  Prine(^ton  AftcM-  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years."  Un- 
doubtedly this  will  be  om^  of  the  most  important  colleger 
anniversarii^s  tliat  have  occurred  since  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  of  Harvard  in 
1886.     Many  distinguished  guests  are  expected. 
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THE   GALESBURG  CELEBRATION  OF   THE    l.INCOLN-UOUGLAS 

DEBATE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting:  events  of  the  autumn  will 
be  the  celebration  by  Knox  College,  at  (Tulesburg-,  111., 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  debate  at  Galesburg,  October 
7,  1S58,  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  The  exercises  will  begin  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  October  T,  with  an  oration  by  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  of  New  York,  followed  by  addresses  from 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Eobert  T.  Lincoln,  ex-Governor  Horace  Boies,  and  other 
distinguished  men  The  debate  which  is  to  be  thus  com- 
memorated at  Galesburg  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  famous  series  which  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  joint  canvass  by  Lincoln  and  Douglas  for  the 
United  States  senatorship.  Many  persons  who  heard 
the  original  debate  are  still  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Galesburg,  and  will  doubtless  be  present  at  this  anni- 
versary celebration. 

RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

The  general  convention  of  the  (Christian  Church  (com- 
monly known  as  "  Dis(n])leH  ")  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
111.,  October  18  to  2:3,  iHyO. 


The  annual  meeting  of.  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missicmers  for  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  October  (i  to  9,  the  annual  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Packard  of  Syracuse,  with  the 
usual  addresi?  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn, 
president  of  the  board. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  October  22,  and  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  other  prominent  speakers. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  will  meet  at  Pittsburg,  October  10  to  14. 


DiGMKiN   OK  (IIIH)A(io'H    NKW    I'OHT  OKKIOK. 


Courtesy  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

STEPHEN    A.    DOUGLAS. 

This  meeting  will  probably  be  attended  by  about  one 
thousand  laymen  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

THE     AMERICAN     CONGRESS     OV     LIBERAL      HKLIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 

This  organization,  of  which  Dr.  H.  W.  Thonuis  of  (Chi- 
cago is  pn'sidt'ut,  (V.l.  T.  NV.  Higginson,  Drs.  Hirsi-h. 
Savagts  M«^bt<r  Newton  and  William  M.  S<iltt>r  ar»>  vu»*- 
prt»sulents,  and  .frnkin  Lloyd  .loiuvs  nf  Chicago  st'crftary, 
will  hold  its  third  aiinual  meeting  in  IMymouth  Cliurvh, 
Indianapolis,  Novembor  IT,  IS  and  U>.  Rev.  Phihp  K 
Moxom  o(  SpringUtUil,  Mass.,  preaches  tht»  o)>«>ninK  s»m- 
nion.  Among  otht<r  sptniktMs  art*  :  Kilwin  D.  M«<ail  of 
lioston,  U»n's.  K»M'<1  Stuart  of  Dt'tioit,  Wilimm  C.  Uaii- 
nett  of  koi'hestcr,  Drs.  Uirsih,  CantU<Ul  ami  Thoiuutt  of 
Chirago,  Dr.  Rexfitrd  of  <\tluiubiiH,  Ohiit,  mul  nmiiy 
other  itroniiiient  reprt«Heiitativt«M  («f  various  dt«nouuiut- 
tioiis.  'rii<<  ( 'oiignvsH  i.H  a  tlutnt  initiHuue  of  tho  INirliA- 
luiMil  Mpinl,  the  initiatory  Htep  bt«iii|;  tuk««ii  dunui;  thiki 
lutM  ting. 
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COMING  EVENTS   CAST   THEIR   SHADOWS  BEFORE. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


ANOTHER   SHIP   PASSES   IN  THE   NIGHT. 

(It  is  Watson  on  the  bank  and  Sewall  on  the  ship.) 
From  the   Telegram  (New  York). 


TJIK  TKMI'TATfO.V    OK  THK    AMKKICAN    FAKMEK. 

AprojK^H  t/»  th«  r»^joctlon  of  th«!  frf<?  Hilvor  party  at  the  recon*" 
el«H;tloriM  In  Vnrraont  and  Maine. 

From  Jii.ilfff  (New  York). 


THE  THREE    (DIS)    URACE8. 

PaHt,  ProHont  and  Future  of  Democracy. 

From  the  (Commercial  Adrertiner  (New  York)- 
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POLITICAL   PRESTIDIQITATIO??    UP    TO    DATE. 

I  am  the  Mayor  of  Albanee, 

I  am  a  man  of  propertee, 
I'm  a  twisting,  eontortionai  trick  acrobat. 
Gold-entomological  freak  Popocrat, 
A  rapid-change  artist,  a  straight  Democrat, 

And  the  Tammany  nominee. 

My  position  is  all  askew, 
I'm  a  kaleidoscopic  view  ; 
Though  I  make  all  my  speeches  in  favor  of  gold, 
For  Bryan  and  Stnvall  I'll  work  as  I'm  told— 
You  may  not  see  how  both  opinicms  I  hold- 
Though  it's  queer  how  I  do  it.  I  do. 

You  think  I  am  mixed,  I  suspect  ; 

I'll  demonstrate  I  am  correct  : 
You  can't  but  agree  when  the  fair  moon  is  bright. 
That  a  free-silver  sheen  it  sjjreads  over  the  night. 
Yet  that  sheen  is  derived  from  the  golden  sunlight. 

Which  the  moon  does  simply  reflect. 

Now  that  is  my  plain,  honest  view  ; 

I  think  both  i)()siti()ns  are  true  ; 
And  thoiigh  it  may  give  me  a  terrible  twist 
To  try  to  walk  both  ways,  yet.  still  I  insist 
That  my  argument's  one  that  you  cannot  resist — 

And  that's  why  I  act  as  I  do.  N,  A.  J. 

From  the  World,  Evening  Edition  (  New  York). 


SCRAMBLING   BACK. 

Senator  Hill  returns  to  his  position  on  the  fence. 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


Corn.   ovii..g  ^g^f_~r  "^  r 


PllVAN  :        VV/ii.t  M  IiIi'imI  iiiuii.  .sir  Y  ' 

IJn<;i.k  Ham  :  "  I  wunt  uim  Mint  cull  clpliitr  b«<tt«<r  tluiii  ynii. 
(!o|.vilKlit,  l.ifr  (N.^w  Yolk). 


holiKW  AH.NKIi    I.S    !•(  lUILA  HUKO. 

WoKKMAN     "If  tli«<  cry  «>r  rr«<o -^Ih.i  will  chumi  tliAl,  whAl 

would  lint    frmi  HtlVlM-  ItMtllf  till  '    ' 

Klolu  J^^^^^)t  i  New   Wi  k) 
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Miss  Democracy  :  "  That  donkey  had  one  he  d  and  two  tails 
yesterday  ;  to-day  ifs  got  two  heads  and  three  tails.  I  wonder 
what  it  will  have  to-morrow/' 

From  the  Commercial  Advertifier  (New  York). 


<5X     .         ^ 


•^-^ 


Silver  Mine  Owner:  "Vote  for  free  silver  and  I  will  he 
able  to  f?et  all  this  Vjullion  of  mine  coined  into  dollars."' 

Far.mefi  and  Mechanic  :  "  That's  all  right  for  you,  but 
where  do  we  come  in  ? " 

From  the  Pres.t  (New  York). 


IN  1861 

WIUUIAM     MC  KINLEY 

VCAS       WPHOLDINC     MIS 

Country's   honor, - 

AND 


THE   DEADLY    PARALLEL. 
From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York), 
(.'"'opyright,  \m<^,  by  Harper  &  Brothers). 


Unct>K    Ham:    "Only   Hl>Ti<.rrrial   HWflling   of   the   h<-ad  and 
■dyMpei>Hia,  due  to  undiK'!Mt»-d  factH.  Madame.'" 

From  the  Ihrtihl  f  New  York). 


"  VOIJ    SHALL    NOT    I'RKSS  ;)()WN   UI'ON  Tlllfl  UROVV    OK    LAUOll 
TIIIH   CROWN." 

Ueproducod  from  n(trp('r''H  Wcaklt/  l)v  iJoriniHsioii.   dojtyriglit, 
Mm,  by  Ilarixn-  &  Brothers. 


^  \  PUMCH&Jl/DY. 


SAOU 


MARK   HANNA'S  PUNCH   AND   JUDY  SHOW   OPENS   AT 
LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

From  The  Republican  (Denver). 


//^''"~- 


"SAVING   AT  THE   BUNG  AND   WASTING   AT   THE   SPIGOT.'^ 

Uncle  Sam  (soliloquizing):  "  I'm  going  to  fix  this  hole  so  these 
foreigners  can't  plunder  my  barrel/' 
J.  Bull  (aside):  "  Except  at  this  end  !  "  (Left  chuckling.) 
From  the  National  Bimetallist. 


G.  O.  P.:  "Don't  you  see  that  the  blankety-Mank  bird  is  no 
good  ;  why  don't  .«he  g»'t  up  tlu-re  with  ho r  mute  y  " 

I'nci-e  Sam  :  "\i)u"ro  a  consistent  old  i>arty.  you  i-lipiH<d  tbo 
bird's  wings  and  nu\v  coudemu  her  because  slie  can't  fly." 

From  The  Kfpublican  (Denver). 


A    HUUlilOSrioN    TO    IIO.N.    K.    O.    Wi  i|,( '» » J  1'. 

"  It'  w«i  iii'o  to  plucti  t^MililniiiM  bofore  prliiiri|tloK,  Int  un  pii-t  iiin  Miomp 
(iiiiblotiiH  to  Hiiil  t  tin  i-lijiMKi'd  coiiditiotiH  of  Mm  t  iiii<m  " 
l''roiU   I'fif  lirjtnhtinin  (|)4Wivni  ). 


rilK    IIICI.IMNU    llWtt 

I  With  upolouloH  to  th««  HitlMt  Hiul   thtt  pul>lU)t««r«  ><i   In*  ««t<ll 
ktittwu  print. ) 

From  tho  ('Aotiwo  IH^itHtdK. 
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A  FEW  REALI-Y   PERTINENT   QUESTIONS. 
VICEROY  LI   HUNG  CHANG  TO  VICEROY  HANNA  : 

How  rich  are  you  ? 

Did  you  make  any  of  your  money  reducing  workingmen's 
■wages  ? 

If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would,  as  you  say.  tend  to  reduce 
tli^  wages  of  workingmen,  why  are  YOU  opposed  to  it  ? 

*  *    * 

Who  gives  you  all  the  monoy  you  are  spending  now  ? 
What  do  you  promise  in  return  for  it  y 

*  *    * 

How  do  you  make  Mr.  McKinley  do  what  you  tell  him  ? 
Will  he  keep  on  domg  it  when  he  is  President  ? 
How  did  you  get  hold  of  him  first  ? 

Do  you  consider  that  those  notes  are  a  good  investment  ? 
From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


Watson  (in  a  speech  at  Dallas):  "  Sewall  cannot  carry  the 
ward,  tov^n  or  state  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  a  dead  weight — a 
knot  on  the  log." 

From  the  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York). 


G.  O.  P.:  "It's  sweeter  than  ever  and  has  a  rich  golden  hue." 
Frona  the  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York). 


WHKKK    MK.    MANNA    HTANDH   ON    THK    I.AI;OIt   giJKHTJON 
From  \]\(:  Jour  mil  fXew  York). 


"siik'h  ai-i-  right  1 
From  thfi   I'oul  Pin]inlrh   (Hi.  TioniH). 


GEN.    PALMER   MAKES   ANOTHER   CHANGE   OF   COATS. 

"This  is  John  M.  Palmer's  sixth  bolt.  The  first  was  from  the  Democratic  party.  The  second  was  from  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Caucus  which  had  nominated  Lincoln  for  i^^enator.  The  third  was  from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
front  of  Atlanta,  from  pique  at  General  Sherman.  The  fourth  was  from  the  Republican  nomination  of  Grant  in  1872.  The 
fifth  was  from  the  Populist  platform  he  indorsed  at  Springfield  in  1891."— From  th3  Pu.sf  Dispatch  (,&t.  Louis). 


r^mEBU^^ 


MANNA  H   HIDK   KIIOVV. 

TlANNA  :  "Walk  up,  K**i>tl*<iiit<it,  iiiut  Mr«i  tlio  wuxworkM.  ThU  Im  uiilv  )»i*rt  of  thf 
KHMit  McKlnliiy  (.'IrcMiM.  hiit  I  ilrHlrr  ull  to  H««n  Mm  |M-oi|K|nii  wtili  w  Itii  h  t  In- •fiiiikiiitrH  tlo 
my  l»l«l»lliiK."  -  Kroiii  tlic  lUtnt  l>in(nitih  \SI.  t,intix\. 


O.N    TIIK    WHONi)   MTHKK-r. 
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FORBEAR. 

Shade  of  Lincoln  :     "  Stop  l    How  dare  you  try  to  revive  a  war  of  sections  ?    Remember  l.'^ei."' 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


Th<;  old  f'uHliJoiiod  .Jt!ff«u"H(>n  Democracy  rcf'nHcw  to  pull  i\w  Popocrat  f.hariot. 
From  Jud{/e  (New  York.) 
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ARTHUR    SKWALL    DOESN'T    APPRECIATE     "  TOMMY  " 
WATSON'S   PULL. 

Mr.  Bush  here  portrays  a  thrilUng  scene  on  the  Free  Silver 
voai  that  leads  up  Salt  River 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York). 


TILLMAN    PITCHFORKED   BY     EARLE. 

What  the  defeat  of  the  Tillman  Senatorial  candidate  in 
South  Carolina  means. 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York). 


DRESS 
GOOD 

CTS 


DON'T  FAIL  TO 
VISLT  THE 

GROCERY 

DE  PARTAKE  NT. 
EVEKYTHING  <S 

/»A>KRKE.D  UP   TO 

TWCE  THE  PRi 


CARPETS . 

AND  C0!?5£.T5 

RUGS,    li^:^^ 


FJN£ 
CANNED 
GOODS 


TIIK    Ul  TO    1    IIAIUJAIN    COl'NTKU   (»K   THK    (HUY.\N)     KUTUUK. 

Shoppiiiif  UH  it  will  l)«<  in  tho  );<><>(1  tiinoHof  li\y(U  pricoH  aiul  ohoap 
Hilvnr  doUars. 


Frota  tlio  U'orlil  (Ni^vv  York), 
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THE   DISTRACTED   DONKEY. 
CJopyright,  1896,  by  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York). 


(The  four  cartoons  on  this  page  are  selected  from  a  series 
appearing  in  Leslie's  Weekly, — the  originals,  which  are  very 
large,  being  made  from  photographs  of  clay  models  by  Max 
Bachmann,  an  artist  of  very  striking  and  unique  talent. — 
Editor.) 


THOU   SHALT   NOT   STEAL. 

Copyright,  l-«d,  by  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York). 


A  HUHK   WINNiOH   IF  BHVAN    IH   KLK(JTKI>. 
fJopyrlKht,  18»9,  by  Ta'hIU:h  Weekly  (New  York). 


THE  LAOCOON   UP  TO   DATE. 
Copyright.  1896,  by  I^alie's  Weekly  (New  York). 


FISHING  FOR  SUCKERS. — From  Judge  (New  York). 


"=5^*=^. 


It  is  asserted  that  Greece  has  iu   connection  with  the  Cretan  affair 
been  given  a  basket  by  the  Powers.— From  KladdiradaUch  (Berlin). 


CAUGHT  NAPPlN(i. — h'Tom.  Punch  (London). 
Germany's  encroachment  on  England's  trade. 


ICNKOIK'K,!)    IIKI.KASK.       I'"r(  (III  t  lio  li'tfinulii  (  I  )tllilill  ). 
hKATIl  :    "  ir  yoii  Moll  t,  i-floiiKP  tlii'iii  I  will." 


Mr.  (Uiul'«tti|u«,    llii|ir<'MniM|    wllh    I'ontUllto    «>(   l.l     lln  V 

lidoptM   tlix   Oi'|i<ntul   ra-<liti>im  mu«I  Ik«i|(ii«  wiltliiir  mi 
Chliumoxii  till'  I'lilliiHoiiliy  t>r  ( 'ii|ifki«Mu«      Kr«4U  /NtMi'A^U^kti^Uvi) 


THE  THREE    STRATEGIC  CHIEFS  OF  THE   PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 

I.     MARCUS   A.    HANNA,  BY   MURAT   HALSTEAD. 


MARCUS   A.    HANNA. 

INHERE  is  a  new  man  in  our  politics — a  recofpiized 
power— well  known  in  spite  of  his  novelty— 
not  a  X)rofessional  statasnian  ]mt  a  man  of  affairs — a 
business  man,  one  of  the  most  famous  politicians— a 
qniet  man,  but  making  a  noise  in  the  world;  a  na- 
tional personage  with  international  reputation;  a 
man  of  simple  manners  and  })road  slioulders.  wlio 
has  tested  hisstren^^h  in  matters  material  and  bcjirs 
golden  sheaves  from  harvest  fields— but  he  has 
not  reaped  where  he  has  not  cleared  tlie  ground 
and  plowed  and  sown.  He  is  a  stalwart  man, 
unpretending  })ut  pf)tentia],  and  his  (conservatism  is 
somewhat  aggressive.  He  is  a  laliorer  on  large  lines. 
and  he  conducts  a  xjresidential  candidacy  as  he  has 
r;onducted  fleets  and  managed  miiuis,  on  the  great 
lakes.  d(5Vf!loping  resourcrjs  and  apidying  th(;m  with 
courage  and  caparnty  and  with  honoral>l(^  distinction 
and  affluent  success.  As  he  has  not  berjn  (rast  down 
by  defeats,  he  has  not  exulted  in   victory,     lie;  is 


easy  in  hard  work,  for  he  has  masterful  ways  and 
means.  He  musters  men  in  martial  array  for  the 
purposes  of  peace,  and  fights  for  x^acification,  —and 
when  he  has  made  a  contjuest  his  i)olicy  is  concilia- 
tion. Though  much  misrepresented  he  is  but  little 
misunderstood.  He  withstands  slander  with  equa- 
nimity, and  his  resentment  is  without  violence.  The 
stream  of  his  life  bears  many  burdens,  but  flows 
with  a  calm,  broad  current.  He  deals  in  his  private 
business  in  those  mighty  stores  of  energy  and 
strength,  coal  and  iron,  and  in  public  life  he  has  the 
glow  of  the  furnace  and  the  fibre  of  steel.  There  is 
no  name  in  all  the  land  more  familiar,  and  he  accepts 
conspicuity  with  complacency,  because  it  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  business ;  but  he  avoids  ostentation,  and 
when  weighty  cares  permit  the  indulgence  of  his 
preferred  enjoyments,  they  are  in  the  retirement  of 
his  beautiful  home.  He  has  not  sought  to  draw  the 
public  gaze  and  he  does  not  shrmk  from  it.  He  is 
without  the  perturbation  of  vanity  or  the  affectation 
of  indifference.  There  is  no  experience  that  is  lost. 
to  an  intelligence  that  absorbs  that  which  is  in  the  air, 
or  to  the  will  that  executes  the  conceptions  of  the 
intellect. 

Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna  was  born  in  New  Lisbon, 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  September  24,  1837,  and 
so  he  has  just  entered  his  sixtieth  year.  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  borders  on  the  eastern  line  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  west  adjoins  the  County  of  Stark, 
the  home  of  McKinley,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded 
by  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  home  of  Sena- 
tor Quay.  Mr.  Hanna  may  be  fairly  described  as 
an  evolution  of  the  public  demand  often  so  earnestly 
made,  but  when  answered  realized  witli  misgiving, 
that  citizens  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
incessantly  occupied  with  private  business  as  to 
neglect  public  duty.  His  blood  is  that  of  Virginia 
Friends  and  Vermont  Presbyterians,  and  there  are 
in  it  eminently  the  (pialities  that  yield  vigor  and 
tenacity,  and  a  solemn,  sombre,  fiery  x)erseverance. 
One  of  his  gifts  is  that  of  continuance.  There  is 
no  better  blood,  and  when  brains  are  born  with  it 
the  (rombination  is  excellence— and  Hanna  inherited 
ability  and  was  educated  in  business.  Next  to  the 
efficacy  of  good  brains  and  blood  in  making  ux)  a 
man  comes  his  environm(^nt  —  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  boy  and  man — the  conditions 
U])on  which  are  oi)ened  in  his  n<ughl)orho()d  the 
golden  gates  of  opportunity.  We  have  said  Mr. 
Hanna  was  ediKcated  in  busin<\ss,  but  we  must  not 
neglect  to  say  tliat  he  luid  a  liigli  school  education. 
aTid  a  year  in  on(i  of  the  multitude  of  Ohio  coll(>ges 
tliat  prev(;nt('d   tin;  growtli   of  a  great  scliool  that 
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MR.    HANXA    AT    HIS    DESK. 


would  rank  with  the  tirst  uiiiversities.  However, 
there  are  many  who  think  the  thirty  colleges  in  Ohio 
forty  years  ago  produced  as  many  strong  men  as 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  a  single  institution 
engaging  the  advanced  educational  advantages  to 
be  found  in  the  united  facultiess  and  facilities  of 
the  state.  Mr.  Hanna  was  born,  as  IVIajor  McKinley 
was.  in  the  heart  of  the  region  ricliest  in  natural 
resources  of  any  in  the  country— and  unsurpassed  in 
the  world  —western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio. 
The  coal  heds  are  there  deep  and  ricli.  There 
oil  was  struck  in  unparalleled  rivers  of  wealtli,  and 
natural  gas  was  at  length  revealed —and  the  same 
opident  t«'rritory.  provisioned  from  the  begiimiug  of 
a  bar])arouH  world  for  numufactories,  extends  south 
int(t  Mm  marvelous  mountains  a!>d  niines  of  West 
Virginia, — the    land    thsit    was    so    adniiraiih^    was 


supremely  attractive  to  George  Washington  in  youth 
and  advanced  years.  Tlie  people  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  regions  of  the  imperial  endowment 
of  coal,  which  is  chea])  i>ower.  were  in  the  days  of 
the  boyhood  of  Mi-Kinley  ard  llanna  living  in  udja 
cent  counties,  deeply  interested  in  manufactures, 
and  the  (juestion  whether  tlu'  United  Stat»»s  iravr 
ade(iuate  prt)tecti(U»  to  those  wht»  had  invosttnl  in 
iiidustrial  enteri)risH  was  one  of  vital  interest  anil 
the  greatest  familiarity — a  part  of  dt^mestii*  lift*  anvl 
discu.sst'd  by  candle  light  ami  the  tinvsithv  Th«' 
young  m»'n  of  this  part  of  the  country  wer<« 
not  indt)ctrinated  with  free  trad»»  by  the  St^Uch 
profes.soi.<4  who  had  a  ^[eneral  mission  to  tt«4U'h  the 
theories  of  political  tH-ononiy  t's  whs  iloui^  in  tht' 
HritlNii  iMhmd,  ami  turne«l  up  in  i»very  ct»Uegtv  bnr 
they  got    their  instnution  in  a  punctual  way  >vh<  :< 
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the  forges  flamed  and  the  wheels  went  round.  Pro- 
tection meant,  then  as  now,  prosperity;  and  the 
want  of  it  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  a  lack  of  the  diversity  of 
industry  that  was  the  policy  of  the  fathers  when 
they  enacted  the  law,  avowedly  for  protection,  that 
was  the  industrial  declaration  of  independence, 
and  practically  abolished  the  colonial  system  that 
lingered  aiter  the  war.  The  manufacturing  towns 
of  Ohio  west  and  north  of  Columbiana  and  Stark 
counties  are  among  the  finest  examples  on  the  conti- 
nent of  the  enterprise,  the  hardihood,  the  skill,  the 
inventive  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  genius  for 
organization,  the  cunning  hands,  the  competent 
heads  of  the  American  people.  This  was  the  environ- 
ment of  McKinley  and  Hanna,  in  their  most  impres- 
sionable days,  and  their  association  in  after  times 
may  be  traced  to  the  sympathies  of  their  earliest  con 
templative  years.  It  was  but  natural  that  while  one 
became  a  lawyer  and  statesman  and  the  other  a  busi- 
ness man  who  plowed  "the  unsalted  seas,"  and 
dUved  in  the  unsalted  mines  of  the  majestic  north- 
west, they  should  come  together  in  a  common 
cause  regarding  which  the  sentiments  of  their  boy- 
hood became  the  convictions  of  their  manhood.  It  is 
a  silly  sort  of  slander  that  attributes  to  such  men 


*'  HO.VKHT   MONKV." 

(A  typical  caricature  of  Mr.  Hanna.) 
Now  York  ./oiirnal,  Hfpt.  V.i. 


only  sordid  motives.  Such  selfishness  as  they  have 
is  enlightened,  and  their  first  lessons  taught  them 
that  tlie  enactment  into  national  law  of  the  principle 
of  protection  was  the  inclisx)ensable  foundation  of 
the  higher  j^rosperity  of  the  people  of  their  native 
land — that  indeed  it  seemed  to  wield  an  enchanter's 
wand.  Mr.  Hanna  is  a  man  of  large  estate,  but  he 
has  no  idle  hours  or  dollars.  He  is  active  in  capital 
and  labor,  and  an  example  that  head  and  hands 
may  work  together  with  profit  and  show  each  other 
fair  play.  As  there  are  several  thousand  men  em- 
ployed in  the  various  enterprises  in  which  he  is 
influentially  interested,  he  has  not  escaped  inci- 
dents of  differences  of  opinion  between  employers 
and  employed  that  passed  into  a  stage  of  warfare, 
but  it  is  only  since  he  has  aroused  political  animosi- 
ties that  his  well  won  reputation  for  tempering 
justice  with  generosity  has  been  vindictively  assailed. 

He  holds  the  respect  of  workingmen  because  he 
treats  them  with  respect,  and  he  gains  their  good 
will  because  he  is  fair,  and  in  nothing  does  he  show 
them  greater  consideration  than  in  never  trying 
the  blandishments  of  demagogues  with  them.  He 
has  no  ability  nor  inclination  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hanna's  father,  on  removing  to  Cleveland, 
became  a  wholesale  grocer  and  provision  merchant, 
and  the  son  at  twenty  years  of  age  was  a  clerk  in 
the  store,  and  in  1861  his  father  died  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business.  Young  Hanna  had  traveled 
extensively  and  formed  a  valuable  acquaintance.  In 
1864  he  married  Miss  Augusta  Rhodes,  the  daughter 
of  his  senior  partner,  D.  P.  Rhodes,  who  retired  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  existing  firm  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.  was  organized.  The  business  of  the 
firm  required  a  great  deal  of  transportation  on  the 
lakes,  and  Hanna,  after  being  interested  in  several 
vessels,  became  the  proprietor  of  one  named  for 
his  father,  Leonard  Hanna,  and  he  is  now  a  large 
owner  of  ships  on  the  lakes  and  the  head  of  tlie 
Globe  Iron  Works  Company  of  shipbuilders.  He 
is  active  in  his  personal  affairs  and  has  them  so 
organized  that  when  he  takes  a  turn  in  politics  he 
has  only  to  say  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  a  good  deal  touch- 
ing matters  not  public,  and  they  go  as  he  says.  The 
course  of  his  business  is  plainly  marked  as  a  system 
of  progression.  First  a  grocer,  then  a  shipowner, 
— the  ships  growing  out  of  and  sailing  in  the 
requirements  of  trade;  then,  as  he  wanted  ships, 
he  became  a  shipbnihhir,  and  as  he  consumed  iron 
he  developed  ores.  His  handsome  residence  is  fan)ous 
for  hospitality,  and  it  is  administered  with  a  geniality 
and  lib(!rality  that  gain  arid  give  pleasure.  He  has 
a  charnnug  fainily — a  son  with  a  home  and  house- 
hold of  his  own.  He  values  too  highly  the  blessing 
of  health  to  n(^glect  it,  and  t;ikes  exi^rcise  regularly. 

His  good  IniTiior  and  courtesy  disarm  evcni  hostile 
reporters,  and  they  are  soon  convinced  of  the  (jlever- 
ness  of  friendlinesH,  and  (rommuiie  with  him  in  the 
manner  of  confidential  att'ection;  but  ho,  never  by 
chance  tells  them  anything  he  does  not  intend  they 
should  find  out.     The  artists  who  liave  exerted  their 
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cHpticities  for  caricature,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
portray  liiin  as  a  monster,  tind  it  aids  their  art  with 
a  touch  of  nature  to  draw  him  with  a  smiling  face. 
Whatever  they  do  they  do  that,  and  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  their  arrows,  that  they  have  tipped 
with  rancor,  fail  to  inflict  a  wound  or  a  sting. 

In  the  same  corner  of  the  state  of  Oiiio  w^liere 
Hanna  was  born  and  has  always  lived  are  the 
homes  of  John  Sherman,  James  A.  Garfield  and 
William  McKinley.  Sherman  was  born  in  another 
part  of  the  state,  but  throui»hall  his  prof essional  and 
public  life  he  has  lived  at  Mansfield,  which  is  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  Canton.  Garfield  lived  closer  to 
Cleveland  than  the  others,  and  in  behalf  of  these 
three  neighbors  of  his  Mark  Hanna,  the  business 
man,  became  Hanna  the  politician ;  not  that  he  cared 
for  the  excitement  or  was  fond  of  display,  or  thought 
that  there  was  anything  but  hard  work  and  the 
general  good  in  it  for  him.  He  was  in  agreement 
with  Siierman,  Garfield  and  McKinley  in  principle, 
and  has  believed  of  each  of  them  that  his  election  to 
the  presidency  would  be  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  dignity,  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  was  Garfield's  friend,  but  had  little  to  do  with  the 
nomination  of  the  second  martyr  President,  and  took 
a  serious  but  not  extravagant  or  absorbing  interest 
in  his  election  It  was  Mr.  Hanna's  judgment,  and 
it  was  justified,  that  John  Sherman's  services  to  the 
country  in  his  financial  policy,  through  which  was 
achieved  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  were 
not  recognized  as  they  should  be,  and  he  is  still  of  that 
opinion.  He  was  of  the  persuasion  that  with  John 
Sherman  in  the  presidential  chair  his  equipment  for 
the  place  would  be  so  extraordinary  that  the  nation 
would  thrive  and  grow  in  strength  of  character  and 
universal  credit.  McKinley  was  always  Sherman's 
friend,  but  his  first  striking  appearance  in  a  national 
convention  was  as  the  Ohio  leader  for  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  he  thought,  as  did  others,  tliat  it  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  Republican  party  if  Sherman 
and  Blaine  could  get  together;  and  this  was  so  far 
ac-complislied  in  18H8  that  Sherman  sent  word  to 
Blaine  if  he  cared  to  be  a  candidate  he  should  have 
a  clear  field. 

It  was  in  tlie  national  convention  of  that  year 
that  Mr.  Hanna  had  an  extraordinary  chance  to 
study  Major  McKinley  under  revealing  ccmditions. 
and  formed  an  admiration  for  tlie  ])ers()nal  traits  and 
])ublic  cai)acity  of  the  IVfaior  that  abides.  Both  were 
ardent  supporters  of  Sherman  and  leaders  in  his 
advocacy,  and  they  were  the  two  friends  to  whom, 
more  than  to  others,  Sherman  gave  his  confidt>nce. 
They  were  th«!  joint  managers  of  the  Sherman  cam- 
paign, though  (Tovernor  Foraker  was  the  most 
]»f)werrul  man  in  organization  and  executive  ability 
in  tlie  delegation,  an<l  making  the  nominatingspeech 
luild  Ohio  solid  for  Sherman  to  the  last.  However, 
as  on  many  other  conventiotial  occasions.  tht<  har 
niony  of  the  Oliioans  was  not  absolute.  The  "  big 
fcMir"  wer(<  McKinley,  Govtu'nov  Foster.  Foraker 
and   FTanna.     Tliwie   was  a  sensitivenes.s  amoiiLr  the 


Ohio  delegates  on  account  of  the  feeling  that  existed, 
and  the  controversy  as  to  the  nomination  of  Garfield 
for  the  presidency  while  he  was  the  Sherman  leader, 
a  circumstance  that  was  easily  misapprehended;  and 
yet  there  were  scattering  delegates  approaching  both 
Foraker  and  McKinley  and  urging  them  to  consent 
to  be  nominated,  making  a  merit  of  such  tentative 
suggestions  and  proposing  to  be  first  in  the  procession 
if  it  started,  and  t(^  pick  up  the  distinction  of  Presi- 
dent making.  There  is  miTch  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  national  conventions  than  reaches  the  public. 
There  are  sharp  eyes  looking  out  on  all  such  oc- 
casions for  presidential  timber,  and  "  fool  friends  " 
unable  to  contain  themselves.  There  are  rumors 
from  far  oft'  delegations  rushing  to  and  fro,  telling 
how  arrangements  may  be  made  to  stampede  the 
convention  by  throwing  in  a  few  votes  here  and 
there  at  the  proper  time,  and  producing  the  effect 
upon  the  states,  like  the  mountains  that  Byron  de- 
scribes in  his  Thunderstorm  in  the  Alps:  "Every 
mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue,  and  Jura  answers 
through  her  misty  shroud,  back  to  the  joyous  Alps, 
who  call  to  her  aloud."  Foraker,  in  this  convention, 
was  distressed  by  a  floral  offering  paraded  on  the 
platform  as  he  was  speaking  for  Sherman,  and  would 
have  kicked  it  off  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  be  accused  of  participating  in  a  concerted 
theatrical  performance.  McKinley  was  beset  by  the 
class  of  managers  who  do  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  "  quiet  work  ''  in  times  of  confusion,  and  are 
trying  to  hitch  themselves  to  a  President.  Their 
first  point  was,  of  course,  that  Sherman  could  not  be 
nominated,  though  they  took  caie  to  say  he  was  the 
best  equipped  man  in  the  country  for  the  place,  but 
could  not  possibly  get  it,  and  McKinley  might  have 
it  by  consenting.  Whenever  these  people  approiiched 
the  Major  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  respond  before 
flitting  he  remonstrated  sharply  and  told  them  they 
were  asking  of  him  the  impossibl  and  he  vis'  \.^a 
one  delegation,  hearing  they  we.je  j..lJlii:;..«  meetinj^r 


at  night  in  his  favor,  and  ^,ave  them  a  little  talk  so 
clear  and  connusive  as  to  his  position  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  sacred  honor  that  he  should  not  only 
not  countenance,  but  could  not  permit  such  proceed- 
ings.— they  hesitated  and  adjourned.  And  yet  the 
same  noaon  possessed  others,  and  here  and  there 
wert^  votes  for  McKinley  in  the  t>pen  convention. 
He  did  not  care  to  take  notice  on  the  spot  of  this, 
fearing  he  might  be  misinterpreted  and  considered 
advertising  for  the  place  that  lie  was  certainly  ni>t 
then  seeking;  but  he  concluded  he  might  put  it  st) 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  he  did  so  dtvid- 
♦mUv.  He  arosi*  from  his  seat  and  witli  a  pale  face 
and  a  deep  tone  in  his  voice,  in  which  appearetl  that 
note  «)f  sincerity  that  makes  his  speochtvs  so  con- 
vincing, end»Ml  {\\v  McKinley  movement  for  that 
timtv  Hti  and  Hanna  then,  as  the  most  active  of  the 
friends  of  Sherniun.  hatl  a<ljoining  nnuus.  andawirt« 
to  \Vashiny:ton  tor  conveisntiou  witli  tht<ir  cauili- 
date,  and  f«)nued  in  that  contact  and  reh»tioniiftvlin>; 
for  »'ach  other  and  an  intimacy  that  have  ciidurtHl. 
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and  a  faith  each  in  the  reliability  and  force  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  other,  that  has  continiied  ;  and  this  is 
the  friendliness  that  has  been  so  distinct  since  tiis 
pending  ijre.sidential  canvass  began  before  all  their 
countrymen,  and  has  been  the  living  force  behind 
the  history  that  has  V)een  made 

The  x>roceedings  preliminary  to  the  convention 
of  1888  brought  McKinley  and  Hanna  often  to- 
gether. They  were  in  consultation  many  times 
and  it  was  a  labor  of  zeal  for  them  to  canvass  the 
country  for  Sherman  and  muster  his  forces.  Mc- 
Kinley had  abandoned  tlie  hoi)e  of  seeing  Blaine 
President,  and  turned  to  Sherman,  whose  last  chance 
for  the  great  office  was  pending.  Sherman's  friends 
were  doomed  to  disapi)ointment,  but  they  were 
never  .so  near  succ.-ess  as  for  one  hour  this  time. 
Tlie  destiny  of  the  •onvention  was  to  be  known  by 
tlif*  name  of  Harrison.  There  were  just  barely 
enough  f>X)ponents  of  SlKinnan  at  the  ai)i)art'ntly 
ausjncious  moment  for  him  to  Inir  his  way.  Dur- 
ing the  convfiutirm  the  scenes  wen?  oft(in  swiftly 
shifted,  and  thf;re  were  sev(;ral  days  of  the  trying 
excitements  of  unusual  unc^ertainty.  With  the  Presi- 
dency held  out  tf)  yiiiri  as  a  temptation,  and  assured 
that  lie  f>ffere-d  th(;  ]>ett(!<'  solution  of  the  i)ro)>l(!m 
that  perx)Iexed  the  convention,  as  he  was  the  friend 
botlj  of  T'hiine  and  Sliermnn,  and  was  strong^a-  tlijin 
either,  M<-Kin]ey  stood  \>y  liis  honorabh;  duty  as  lie 
saw    it,    sustaining    Shennan    inflexibly,     without 


a  moment's  hesitation.  The  keen  eyes  of  Hanna 
were  upon  him,  and  found  his  nature  that  of  the 
simplicity  and  nobility  of  manly  sincerity.  The  X 
rays  are  not  more  penetrating  than  Hanna's  glance, 
and  his  hearty  respect  for  his  friend  was  converted 
to  warm  regard  and  admiration.  With  McKinley's 
frankness  and  clearness,  his  transparency  revealed 
his  probity  ;  and  in  his  turn  he  rejoiced  in  the 
strength  of  the  strong  man  by  his  side.  There  was  no 
compact  between  them,  they  were  of  the  same  mind. 
Their  friendship  was  welded  during  this  con- 
vention. They  formed  the  liking  of  the  unlike, 
that  is  an  attachment  greater  than  is  given  to  those 
cast  of  like  metal  in  the  same  mold.  Through  the 
subse(iuent  carcM^r  of  McKinley,  Hanna  hsfcs  been  his 
powerful  friend,  (xerrymandered  out  of  Congress, 
McKinley  was  called  to  run  for  Governor,  but 
ther(?  were  in  the  Republican  ranks  apprehensions 
that  his  protective  policy  might  be  too  "  high  "  to 
be  poxmlar  in  the  state  at  large,  but  that  turned  out 
a  mistake,  for  t\w.  Gubernatorial  victories  of  the 
(!hamx)ion  of  Prot(iction  were  of  ex(;eptional  and 
increasing  splendor,  and  the  jealous  were  disarmed 
l)y  gen(!rosity,  as  antagcmisis  had  Ixum  oven-ome  by 
superior  X)()wer  and  addn^ss.  TIk;  inHumice  of  Hanna 
at  this  time  was  not  wanting  or  stint(Ml,  and  had  all 
th(5  frcMidom  sind  force  of  good  will  not  limit(Ml  by 
any  selfish  piirposf^.  Wluin  (lovernor  Foraker's 
fri(!nds  made;  a  cont(!st  for   Sherman's  seat  Hanna 
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was  the  predominant  factor  in  the  struggle,  and 
Sherman  won  ;  bnt  Hanna  vahied  correctly  the  im- 
mense ability  to  organize  and  execute,  and  the  many 
striking  qualities  of  the  man  who  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  Brice  in  the  Senate ;  and  while  the  corps 
of  Ohio  correspondents  of  Democratic  and  Mug- 
wump newspapers  were  prolific  in  the  treatment  of 
their  favorite  theme,  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  State,  the  hand  of  Hanna 
was  stretched  forth  as  a  peacemaker,  and  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  spirit  it  was  extended.  It  was 
in  mind  then  that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when 
McKinley  should  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  beginning  must  be  peace  in  Ohio. 
That  peace  was  made  naturally,  openly,  happily, 
triumphantly.  The  veteran  Sherman  was  with 
Hanna,  McKinley's  friend,  and  Foraker,  whom  Gen- 
eral Sherman  held  in  the  highest  estimation  and 
once  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  is  United  States  senator- elect,  and 
his  close  friend  Bushnell  is  Governor  of  the  state. 
Call  this  an  arrangement — it  was  an  adjustment 
according  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It  would 
have  been  shirking  an  obligation,  the  outgrowth  of 
sympathy,  association  and  common  jirinciples,  and 
an  attempt  to  evade  destiny,  if  Mark  Hanna  had  not 
consented  to  manage  the  presidential  campaign  of 
McKinley.  He  was  not  seeking  that  occupation. 
His  health  he  knew  would  have  to  be  guarded  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  without  damage  the 
strain  that  he  appreciated ;  and  his  great  affairs,  all 
the  more  because  so  important,  needed  in  this  time 
his  watchfulness,  but  he  weighed  the  job  and  grasped 
it.  He  was  not  in  error  when  he  made  his  original 
estimate  of  McKinley's  popular  strength,  but  the 
problem  was  to  nominate  McKinley  with  such  mani 
festation  of  his  representative  character  and  poi)u- 
lar  sui)port,  that  he  would  be  elected  without  li'mita 
tions  upon  his  liberty  and  go  to  the  White  House 
free  and  untrammeled.  as  he  had  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Governor's  rocmi  in  the 
(.'ai)itol  at  Columbus.  The  nomination  of  McKin- 
ley was,  and  his  election  will  be,  on  these  lines.  If 
any  one  presumes  that  McKinley  is  subordinated  by 
the  will  of  Hanna,  that  is  a  mistake,  for  McKinley's 
consciousness  of  that  whicli  is  due  to  himstdf  is 
acute,  and  his  self  respect  enforces  liis  self-assertion. 
The  assumption  that  he,  a  man  trained  in  the  camp, 
the  courts,  the  Congress,  tlie  executive  chair  of  his 
state,  is  any  person's  possession  is  absunl.  It  is  a 
blunder  on  the  part  of  those  who  assail  Mr.  Hanna 
to  hold  that  he  is  exchisivt'ly  or  exceptionally  a  man 
of  dolhuH.  He  has  had  enough  of  them  long  t'uough 
to  know  th(i  w(!akne.ss  as  well  as  the  power  of  money, 
and  his  primary  advantiig(5  in  his  political  activities 
Ih  his  responsibility-  not  in  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions or  application  of  funds,  but  in  the  pot«ui- 
tiality  with  which  he  (-un  refuse  thn  demands  that 
are  unreasonable  and  reason  to  conclusions.  TIhtp 
Ih  iiconomy  in  his  ability-and  tlie  accusation  that 
lie  IH  a  profjmMional  purchaser  of  men  is  an  «^xaggcr 


ation  of  an  imagination.  So  far  as  the  opinion  pre- 
vails at  home  or  abroad  that  this  is  a  campaign  in 
which  the  use  of  money  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  the 
money  question  is  characteristic,  it  is  unsupported 
by  truth;  and  as  for  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
tected industries,  they  have  had  three  yeais  of  hard 
lines,  so  that  they  have  not  money  to  give.  The 
men  of  money  have  steadfastly,  immovably  regarded 
the  success  of  the  silver  crusade  impossible,  and  the 
rumors  that  they  are  investing  lavishly  are  far  away 
wrong. 

Serene  in  the  midst  of  the  confidence  that  all 
is  well,  Mr.  Hanna  in  his  smiling,  clean  shaven 
and  clear  eyed  composure,  more  apprehensive  of 
an  overdrawn  sense  of  security  than  of  alarms, 
vibrates  between  the  city  of  commerce  and  the 
city  of  conventions,  collected  and  vigilant  as  the 
engineer    who    manages    the    engines    of    a    twin 


PALMER   AND   BUCKXER,    111  choiUS — 

"  Since  'tis  so  sixm  tliat  I  am  done  for. 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for." 

— From  The  Rf publican  (Denver). 

screw  steamer,  confident  that  if  there  is  no  relaxa- 
tion  in   well   doing   no   tempest    can  come   out   of 
the  skies  .south  or  east  or  west,  to  stay  the  course 
of  the  shijj  safely  to  the  port  that  the  chart  and  com 
pass  tell  is  right  ahead     Mr.  Hanna  is  the  new  nuin 
in  politics,  the  man  of  atfairs  of  his  own.    finding 
time   for   unotficial  business.     This  is  not  of  evil 
there  is  not  a  better  sign  of  better  things.     The  ele- 
ment of   which   Mr.  Hanna  is  a  type  is  ut^eded  tt> 
stand  firmly  for  the  balances  of  power  with  whii-h 
the  fathers  const'rved  the  Republic  -and  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  civii-  and  national  pride  in 
our  government  under  the  Ctmsiitution  as  it  is.  has 
not    come    to    us   without   cause,    or   appt»ared    too 
.soon  ;  ami  when   the  contest   is  over  and  won.  Mr 
Hanna  will  d»«serve  well  of  his  country  that  he  is 
starving  for  the  .sak»»  t)f  principle  with  niotivtv*  aiivl 
for  considerations,   that  oontt*niplat««  «>nly   hi.s    (fan 
share,  as  a  laluuioiis  and  faithful  citixen,  of  the  ^eu 
eral  welfartv 
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II.    JAMES  K.  JONKS,   BY  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT. 


IN  the  following  fashion  Senator  James  K.  Jones, 
who  now  has  upon  his  sturdy  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  Bryan  campaign, 
fulfills  in  the  dispassionate  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  the  task  of  an  autobiographer : 

James  K.  Jones  of  Washington,  Hempstead  Couutj^ 
(Arkansas),  was  born  in  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1839  ;  received  a  classical  education  ;  was  a 
private  soldier  during  the  "  late  unpleasantness  "  on  the 
losing  side  ;  lived  on  his  plantation  after  the  close  of  the 
war  until  1873  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  when 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1874  was  called  ;  was 
re-elected  under  the  new  government,  and  in  1877  was 
elected  president  of  the  Senate  ;  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  ;  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses  ;  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat  to  succeed  James 
D.  Walker,  Democrat,  and  took  his  seat  March  4, 
1885  ;  was  re-elected  in  1890  and  took  his  seat  March  4, 
1891 .     His  term  of  service  will  expire  March  3,  1897. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  their  lives  for 
the  Congressional  Directory  manage  to  put  into  them 
a  little  more  of  their  own  personality.  Senator 
Jones  may  feel — and,  indeed,  has  said  to  eager 
reporters — that  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  ought  to  satisfy  all  legitimate 
public  curiosity:  but  it  doesa't.  It's  pleasant,  to  be 
sure,  to  know  that  there  is  one  Southern  Senator  who 
can't  be  described  as  a  "Confederate  brigadier," 
but  who  contentedly  avows  himself  a  private;  yet 
this  avowal,  while  throwing  some  light  07i  the  mod 
esty  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  is  not  «iuite  enough  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  man  who  can  do  much  now 
to  make  a  President. 

The  question  is  asked  often,  and  with  good  reason, 
"  Why  Jones  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee?"  Though  long  in  public  service  he 
has  not  been  conspicuous.  Though  successful  hi 
politic  5  it  has  been  in  a  state  always  reliably  Demo- 
cratic. He  has  had  no  -Hiich  repute  for  i)olitical 
astuteness  and  for  skill  in  the  more  devious  processes 
of  scientific  politics  as  Senator  Hill  or  Senator  Gor- 
man. His  home  and  his  political  strengtli  are  not 
in  doubtful  territory,  as  was  the  case  with  his  pre- 
decessorH,  Don  M.  Dickinson,  W.  L.  Scott  or  W.  H. 
Bamum.  He  is  not  rich.  nr>r  has  he  unusual  facili- 
ties ff;r  touching  the  hearts  and  the  pockets  of  rich 
men.  Naturally,  therefore,  peojde  have  questioned 
the  reasr^n  for  his  selection. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  best  be  answered  by 
reference  to  tlie  character  of  the  Chicago  convention 
by  which  he  was  chosen.  The  X)eople  who  call  that 
liody  a  revolutionary  gathering  are  not  wliolly  in- 
correct. It  did  portend  a  revolution  in  political 
methfKls,  beca)iHe  from  it,  ff>r  tin;  first  time  in  thirty 
years,  proceeded  an  announc(;m(;nt  of  i)rincipl«'s 
without  rjiiibble  or  evasion,  witliout  effort  to  befog 


or  decjeive  the  voter.  The  Democrats  at  Chicago  said 
to  the  country:  We  believe  in  these  princii>les  and 
we  invite  all  who  believe  with  us  to  vote  for  our 
candidates.  They  offered  nothing  which  might  be 
read  in  more  than  one  way ;  they  asked  no  support 
which  might  be  given  under  a  misconception. 

Now  James  K.  Jones  is  as  outspoken  and  as  frank 
as  the  most  radical  of  the  Democrats  who  gathered 
at  Chicago.  Indeed  there  have  been  times  during 
the  campaign  when  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
his  frankness  would  injure  the  cause  he  was  chosen 
to  advance.  But  to  the  National  Committee  his 
firmness  of  conviction  commended  him.  They  re- 
membered, too,  that  he  has  been  a  long  time  silver 
man,  though  coming  from  a  state  in  which  not  an 
ounce  of  silver  is  mined.  And  about  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  free  silver  a  story  is  current  which 
gives  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  which  helps  to 
explain  his  selection  to  lead  a  campaign  in  which 
the  cry  is  "  No  compromise  !  " 

When  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  w^as  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Senator  Jones  was  one  of  its  bitterest  op 
ponents.  Like  other  bimetallists,  he  knew  that  the 
law  was  unscientific  and  illogical,  and  that  under  it 
silver  was  degraded  to  the  position  practically  of 
token  money.  But  he  saw  as  most  representatives 
of  Southern  and  Western  communities  saw,  that 
the  law  prevented  any  very  grave  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  he  sturdily  refused  to  aid  in  its  repeal 
until  some  substitute,  which  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  was  assured.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  way  in  which,  of  late  years,  the  con- 
stitutional barrier  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  government  has  been 
broken  down,  that  negotiations  for  that  substitute 
were  conducted  not  with  representatives  of  the 
majority  in  House  or  Senate,  but  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  President,  Mr.  Cleveland.  There 
have  been  charges  and  countercharges  made  con- 
cerning the  good  faith  of  the  President  in  these 
negotiations.  Enough  now  to  say  that  after  fight- 
ing the  repeal  for  three  months,  Senator  Jones  at 
last  signed  a  compromise  which  he  thouglit  was  ap- 
proved at  the  White  House.  The  repudiation  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  followers  of  that  compromise 
and  the  i)assage  of  an  unconditional  repeal  law  so 
embittered  the  Arkansas  Senat')r  that  he  declared 
he  would  never  again  be  a  party  to  a  compromise  on 
the  silver  (iuestion. 

A  very  great  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
(ragp  Ccmvention,  and  certainly  a  majority  of  th(^ 
Nation-'l  Committee,  believed  that  this  camj)aign 
would  be  essentially  an  agrarian  one.  They  saw, 
or  thrnight  thov  saw,  the  fariiKirs  arrayed  agamst 
the  r(5st  of  tlu?  pecphf.  Th(\y  \\v.h\  that  it  wf)u]d  be 
a  struggle  of  the  W(;st  and  South  against  the  ICast. 
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Fi  w  were  as  frank  as  Senator  Tillman  in  character- 
izing the  situation,  but  practically  all  held  that  the 
new  sectionalism  would  find  its  expression  in  No- 
vember's vote.  From  the  East  the  votes  of  work- 
ingmen  were  expected,  but  there  was  no  expecta 
tion  of  anything  from  the  monied  classes  except  the 
bitter,  the  virulent  hostility  they  have  shown  to  the 
Chicago  platform.  Senator  Jones  is,  therefore,  the 
logical  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  campaign. 
His  state  is  both  Southern  and  Western.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  agricultural  state  and  he,  in  record  and 
in  manner,  is  the  ideal  representative  of  a  farming 
community.  He  is  a  big  man,  given  much  to  the 
flowing  frock  coats  of  Southern  statesmanship; 
handsome  of  face,  with  a  noble  brow,  a  beard  just 
whitening  and  blue  eyes  that  would  be  kindly  ex- 
cept that  they  seem  to  be  always  seeking  for  the 
purpose  of  the  visitor.  I  a  speech,  he  is  gentle  and 
polite— when  he  wants  to  be— and  bluff  and  decisive 
when  the  need  arises.  His  method  of  conducting  a 
campaign  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his 
distinugished  opponent,  whose  character  is  sketched 
elsewhere  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  activities  of  Chairman  Hanna  are  not  paral- 
leled by  Chairman  Jones.  The  latter  is  imbued 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  people  are  with 
his  candidate  and  that  little  need  be  done  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  enthusiasm  or  in  those  doubtful 
ways  which  politicians  describe  as  '*  bringing  out  the 
vote."  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  trait  of  character, 
this  serene  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a 
good  cause,  for  this  year  the  man  w^ho  conducts  the 
Democratic  campaign  must  make  bricks  without 
straw. 

A.  politician  once  said  to  me,  speaking  of  a  man 
who  aspired  to  leadership,  **  Yes,  he  is  a  shrewd 
man,  but  he  makes  the  mistake  of  letting  people  see 
that  he  is  shrewd."'  Senator  Jones  doesn't  make 
this  mistake.  The  man  who  meets  him  casually 
will,  without  doubt,  (piestion  his  shrewdness.  His 
manner  is  open  and  frank,  his  speech  disarms  sus- 
picion. One  says  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  meet  and 
to  defeat  the  efforts,  usually  underhanded,  of  bril- 
liant politicians  of  the  type  of  Senator  Quay  or  Mr. 
Piatt.  His  demeanor  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  play- 
ing a  game  which  can  be  won  by  main  strength,  not 
by  chicanery.  He  conceals  liis  plan  of  campaign  as 
little  as  the  man  at  bat  conceals  his  purpose  ho  hit 
the  ball  as  hard  as  he  can.  And  yet  tlio  men  who 
know  this  bluff,  hearty,  outspoken  cliairman  best 
wonder  if  beneath  it  all  there  is  not  some  quiet  con- 
cealment of  his  real  activities  in  the  cam|)aign. 

We  who  urge  Mr.  Bryan's  election  as  {\ui  best 
exemplar  of  a  financial  i)olicy  f(^r  which  Senator 
Jones  has  stood  as  the  .sturdy  champion  througliout 
his  public  life  look  to  the  cliairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  with  perfect  confi(U)nct\ 


We  who  are  Democrats  recall  the  astuteness  and  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  averted  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing the  Democratic  party  in  1808,  w^ith  Presidency, 
House  and  Senate  in  its  control,  impotent  to  pass  a 
tariff  bill.  The  Wilson  bill,  in  its  final  form,  be- 
came a  law  only  through  his  efforts.  Probably  it 
pleases  him  as  little  as  it  x^l^^^ses  any  real  tariff  re- 
former, but  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  failure 
to  pass  a  bill  reducing  the  McKinley  rate  of  tariff 
taxation  w^ould  be  more  disastrous  to  the  Democratic 
party  than  passage  of  a  bill  which  fell  short  of  the 
promise  of  the  Democratic  national  platform.  To 
pass  any  tariff'  bill  seemed  at  the  time  imxwssible. 
The  House  held  to  one  theory,  the  Senate  to  another. 
The  President,  who  was  not  slow  to  utilize  his  influ- 
ence to  dominate  legislation,  opjjosed  bitterly  the 
Senate  plan  and  scarcely  approved  that  of  the  House. 
Throwing  down  precedent  and  overriding  the  niceties 
of  Senatorial  etiquette  Mr.  Jones  undertook  to 
solve  the  problem.  He  was  neither  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  having  the  work  in  charge  nor 
near  enough  the  head  of  that  committee  to  properly 
assume  authority.  But  he  saw  the  need  for  work 
and  undertook  the  work.  He  interviewed  every 
recalcitrant  Democratic  Senator  and  noted  the  de- 
mands of  each.  He  saw  Secretary  Carlisle  and — 
perhaps  mistakenly — accej>ted  that  gentleman's  plan 
for  sugar  duties.  He  interviewed  the  President  and 
gained— or  thought  he  gained — Mr.  Cleveland's 
adhesion  to  his  plan  of  settlement.  And  so  by  hard 
work  and  shrewd  diplomacy  he  accomplished  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  bill.  Some  of  us  may  think  it 
was  not  a  wholly  Democratic  measure,  but  nobody 
will  question  the  x^olitical  talents  of  the  man  who 
passed  it. 

And  so.  to  sum  up  the  capabilities  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  "  new  democracy."  it  is  fair  and  just  to 
say  that  he  has  proved  his  modesty,  his  sincerity 
and  his  shrewdness.  Perhaps  no  political  manager 
was  ever  confronted  by  so  perplexing  a  problem  as 
is  now  offered  him.  No  chairman  in  a  national 
campaign  had  ever  so  slender  a  campaign  fund. 
No  man  in  like  position  had  ever  so  eager,  so 
earnest,  so  clamorous  a  constituency.  Senator 
Jones  is  probably  not  unaware  of  the  condition 
which  confronts  him,  but  he  has  that  placid,  even 
stolid  temperament  which  makes  the  many  think 
that  he  is  blind  to  tlie  responsibilities  of  his  jh>si- 
tion. 

To  the  many  who  hold  this  view,  a  study  i>f  his 
fight  on  the  rei)eal  of  the  Sherman  law  an»l  a  review 
of  his  work  for  tiit»  Wilson  hill  may  well  be  recou»- 
mended  .  Nobody  lan  investigate  the  work  the 
.senior  Senatt)r  from  Arkansas  did  in  ^hese  twi» 
legislative  contests  and  think  for  a  moment  that  ht» 
will  fall  short  t»f  the  mo.st  stremu»us  etToi  fs  ti>  ad- 
vance a  cau.se  in  which  he  is  enlisted. 
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111.     MARION    BUTLER,  BY  CARL  SNYDLR. 


OF  the  three  National  Chairmen,  Butler,  the 
Populist,  is  by  odds  the  most  interesting. 
Both  Mr.  Hanna  and  Senator  Jones  are,  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  new  men,  but  they  are  not  particularly 
n  evv  types.  The  Republican  party  has  entrusted  its 
fortunes  to  the  million aire-in-i)olitics  before.  Sena- 
tor Jones  has  thus  far  been  chiefly  notable  from  the 
mistakes  he  has  made  and  the  things  he  had  better 
have  left  unsaid.  Butler  alone  is  novel  and  pictur- 
esque. A  country  editor,  sprung  from  the  plain 
people  and  reared  on  a  farm,  at  33  this  young  man 
finds  himself  in  control  of  ihe  party  machinery  of  a 
political  organization  larger  in  numbers  than  that 
which  elected  Lincoln  for  the  first  time;  an  ac- 
knowledged leader,  and  a  United  States  Senator  to 
boot.  In  his  brief  and  quite  dazzling  career  he  has 
shown  himself  a  shrewd  manipulator  and  a  dexter- 
ous tactician,  with  a  genius  for  success  and  an 
unusual  talent  for  taking  advantage  of  other  men's 
necessities.  There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  he 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation,  if  there  be  such  a 
key,  on  the  Democratic-Populist  side,  and  that  even 
now  he  has  the  key  in  the  lock  and  is  beginning  to 
slowly  turn  it  around. 

All  these  things  would  of  themselves  make  Butler 
quite  worth  while.  But  more  than  all  this,  he 
stands  as  the  representative  of  that  new  force  which 
has  come  in  to  change  the  face  of  American  politics, 
to  recast  the  lines  of  party  divisions,  to  introduce 
new  issues  and  new  ideas  and  to  re-locate  the  storm 
centres  of  our  presidential  struggles.  No  intelligent 
conception  of  the  present  campaign,  in  fact,  is  pos- 
sible that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  thor- 
oughly dominating  influence  of  the  People's  Party. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  precise  position  of  that  organ- 
ization in  this  contest  is  due,  whetlier  through  luck 
or  leadership  1  know  not,  to  Butler's  decisive  action 
at  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
back  a  little  way  and  note  how  events  conspired  to 
work  out  an  opportunity  for  this  unknown  politician 
to  put  himself  at  the  front. 

A  year  ago  tlie  Democracy  found  itself  between 
the  Devil,  as  personified  in  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the 
dark  deei)  waves  of  annihilation  and  sweet  forget- 
fulness.  Under  the  President's  leadersliip,  tlie 
party  hyd  been  forced  into  positions  antagonistic  to 
its  natural  tendencies,  and  in  much  more  impor 
tant  antagonism  to  the  sentiments  of  its  rank  and 
file.  The  Populists,  with  a  comi)act,  earnest  and 
aggressive  organization,  were  forcing  financial 
issues  to  tlje  fore.  The  tariff,  pensions,  tlie  Force 
liill,  and  their  antique  kindnjd  were  growing  de- 
crepit and  decayed.  As  political  issues  they  were 
bfw;k  numbers.  Meanwhile  the  Democratty  had  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  in  the  South  and  was  (piite  fad- 
ing from  view  in  the  West.  Alarmed  at  tlie  shadow 
of  fre^j  silver,  tlie  business  int';rests  of  the  country 
were  growing  apjjrehensive  and  wc^re  turning  to 
the  Kejiublican  party  as  thciir  natural  ally.    In  spitr; 


of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  Republican  leaders  to 
l)revent  it,  the  country  was  forming  in  two  divi- 
sions, with  the  money  (juestion  as  the  line  of  cleav- 
age; the  Republican  party  was  forced  to  become 
the  champion  of  gold;  the  champions  of  silvtT  were 
the  Populists.  It  was  then  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  began  to  ask  themselves:  Where  do  we  come 
in? 

They  did  not  come  m.  Divided  on  the  single 
vital  issue  of  the  hour,  and  thrust  into  an  anoma- 
lous position  by  their  adherence  to  Clevelandism. 
the  Democracy  was  simply  being  ground  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  To  shift  the  met- 
aphor, it  was  at  this  point  that  a  new  set  of  leaders 
boldly  seized  the  helm  and  turned  the  party  into  a 
new  course.  The  Chicago  platform  was  their 
work.  Revolutionary  as  it  v/as,  it  was  the  single 
stroke  which  could  save  the  party  from  total  wreck. 
Had  the  Democracy  taken  an  equivocal  position 
upon  the  issue  which  Populism  had  made  domi- 
nant, it  would  have  lost  the  South,  disappeared 
from  the  West  and  been  spurned  by  the  East.  It 
would  have  found  itself  in  the  position  of  the  Doug- 
las wing  of  the  Democracy  in  1860. 

But  with  this  Napoleonic  stroke  the  Populists, 
when  they  met  in  convention  in  St.  Louis,  found 
themselves  in  a  quandary.  The  Democracy  had 
seized  their  position  and  nominated  one  of  the  two 
men  whom  the  Populists  had  already  selected  as 
their  probable  candida.te.  To  indorse  the  Chicago 
ticket  was  to  lose  their  identity  as  a  party.  To 
nominate  a  separate  ticket  was  to  divide  the  silver 
strength  of  the  country.  The  most  prominent  lead- 
ers fought  for  the  former  action.  The  temptations 
of  power  which  a  united  army  seemed  to  insure 
were  great.  But  the  T)rivates  in  the  ranks,  far 
more  independent  than  the  privates  in  political  par- 
ties usually  are,  were  not  so  fast. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Bntler  of  North  Caro 
lina  came  to  the  front.  His  standing  in  the  party 
was  strong.  He  had  made  himself  master  of  his 
own  state ;  he  was  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance;  he  had  all  the  prestige  that  goes  with 
success.  When  he  arrived  in  St.  Louis  he  had  not 
committed  himself.  He  had  already  learned  the 
l)Ower  that  is  often  gathered  from  waiting  until  a 
decisive  moment;  he  had  won  his  leadership  largely 
through  his  a})ility  to  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  ranks 
and  direct  this  feeling  to  his  own  end. 

Made  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention, 
in  his  speech  he  played  skillfully  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mass  and  the  desires  of  the  leaders. 
It  was  then  that  with  the  strength  gained  by  his 
foresight  in  making  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  he  formulated  his  plan  for  the  in- 
dorseirient  of  liryan  and  th<^  nomination  of  a  south- 
(;rn  Populist  for  second  place.  The  chief  headers. 
W(!av(!r,  Allen  and  others,  fought  his  plan  bitterly. 
But  th(}  Tar-heel  statesunin  ca,rri((d  tli(!  conv«'ntioi: 
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with  him  hy  an  overwhehniii^  majority;  his  pro- 
i»Tamme  was  put  through  and  Butler  found  himself 
at  the  close  of  the  struj>:ji:le  the  foremost  man  of  his 
party.  As  a  logical  result,  he  was  put  in  charji^e  of 
the  oampaii;n. 

This  at  08  years  of  age. 

Uj)  to  this  time  it  is  certain  that  Butler  had,  out- 
side his  own  state  and  party,  been  misjudged  and 
underrated.  His  advent  in  the  Senate  had  tended 
to  obscure  his  political  talent  and  craft.  He  had 
stepped  from  the  editorship  of  the  Clinton  Caucasian 
to  the  Senate — a  long  stride.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, I  believe,  that  oh  the  gray  December  day  when 
this  proprietor  of  a  village  weekly  newspaper 
dawned  upon  Washington,  the  dead  leaves  rustled 
and  the  resistance  spirals  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
registered  a  fresh  wind.  What  connection  there 
was  between  the  two  is  not  clearly  established. 
But  it  is  certain  that  on  the  day  mentioned  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  Senate,  faithfully  upheld 
by  the  jiicturesque  old  gentlemen  who  roam  about 
its  halls  without  being  stopped  by  the  doorkeepers, 
suffered  a  rude  shock,  like  unto  the  advent  of  the 
weirdly  wonderful  Tillman.  The  voice  of  the  new 
member  was  rasping,  his  chest  capacity  large,  his 
style  of  oratory  that  of  the  hustings  of  his  state. 
And  he  had  a  mission.  It  w^as  the  last  perhaps 
which  pained  most.  The  young  man  came  straight 
from  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  and  his  man- 
ner was  reminiscent;  he  was  in  earnest,  and  the 
Senate,  it  is  regrettable  to  say  is  a  sophisticated,  and 
somewhat  hlase  body.  As  the  day  wore  on,  over 
the  faces  of  many  of  its  members  crept  a  wearied 
look  aiid  they  regretted  that  anything  could  have  so 
disturbed  the  reveries  of  that  delightful  club. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  there  was  more  behind  the  new  mem- 
ber than  the  declamatory  fustian,  as  they  regarded 
it,  with  which  he  seemed  to  abound.  After  a  brief 
season  in  which,  like  many  others,  the  new  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  seemed  to  find  debate  as  se- 
ductive and  intoxicating  as  an  elaborate  collection 
of  cocktails,  he  settled  to  his  work.  He  began  to 
give  his  antique  colleagues  the  unpleasant  task  of 
thinking  about  new  things,  and  for  this  he  was  not 
liked.  In  particular  he  raised  his  storm  over  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  further  issue  of  bonds,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  He  had  other  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  famous  or 
'infamous"  Ixmd  deal.  He  sought  to  have  con- 
vened a  constitutional  convention  which  should 
reforiri  the  Supreme  ('ourt's  conception  of  the  valid 
ity  of  the  income  tax,  and  \w)  raised  another  storm 
by  his  amendment  providing  for  a  trial  by  jury  in 
su{;h  casos  as  that  of  the  r(H'ent  Mr.  Debs  in  Chi- 
cago. In  behalf  of  these  measures,  he  sp«)ke  often 
and  long,  incidentally  cpioting  from  Jefferson,  whom 
\\v.  took  for  his  political  mastt-r,  in  a  way  that  gave 
additional  wouriiiess  aiitl  piiiii  to  tiie  comtUy  old  gen 
tleinen  who  for  ynais  had  been  [)rHttling  of  thoir 
.lnff«MMonian  Democracy.  Altogetiier,  they  were 
h<»t  tinujH,  in  which,  nrvnrthelrsM,  {   fear   tho  young 


man  from  North  Carolina  experienced  a  deep  and 
insidious  joy.  Butler  is  a  fighter,  and  he  has  that 
pleasing  quality  which  goes  to  make  the  thorny 
path  of  the  innovator  and  revolutionist  less  irritat- 
ing than  it  is  to  the  most,-— he  does  not  know  when 
he  is  thrashed. 

A  turbulent  spirit  in  the  Senate,  in  the  St.  Louis 
convention,  as  I  said,  he  showed  his  craft.  It  was 
these.two  qualities  which  his  political  career  up  to 
this  time  had  tended  chiefly  to  develop.  The  politi- 
cal school  in  which  he  had  been  tutored  was  a 
stormy  one.  He  entered  the  arena  about  at  the  in- 
ception of  that  movement  which  was  to  disrupt  the 
old  Bourbon  regime  in  the  South.  This  movement 
first  showed  its  strength  in  South  Carolina,  where 
local  conditions  gave  free  play  to  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  inexplicable  Tillman.  There  it  was  a  fight 
chiefly  of  the  white  farmers  against  the  descendants 
of  the  old  slave  holders,  the  patrician  class,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  negro  domination  on  the 
other.  In  North  Carolina  this  local  color  was  lack- 
ing and  the  Populist  movement  there  possessed  more 
directly  the  character  of  the  movement  general  over 
the  South.  It  was  simply  the  struggle  of  the  newer 
element,  the  younger  men,  uniting  with  the  farmers 
against  the  old  oligarchy  that  had  so  long  held  the 
political  power  of  that  section  in  the  hollow  of  its 
capacious  and  ambidextrous  hands.  There  was 
no  negro  majority  in  North  Carolina  to  forever 
frighten  the  white  voter  out  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  himself.  Reconstruction  had  laid  its  clumsy 
and  harmful  arms  more  lightly  on  that  state  than 
perhaps  any  other  southward  from  Washington. 
The  farmers  were  ripe  for  revolt  and  in  the  late 
Leonidas  L.  Polk  they  found  a  leader  whose  sagac- 
ity and  skill  in  organization  should  have  had  the 
reward  of  which  they  were  cheated  by  his  inopi)or- 
tune  death.  But  the  uprising  that  he  had  fo- 
mented and  directed  lived  after  him,  and  the  va- 
cancy which  his  death  created  was  young  Butler's 
opportunity.  He  had  been  preparing  for  it  and 
when  the  time  came  he  seized  it.  He  was  then 
about  twenty  eight  years  old  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  had  been  elwted  to  that  ofliof 
when  he  was  twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Butler  himself  says  that  his  political  career 
was  entirely  an  accident,  that  it  was  not  tlie  one  he 
had  picked  out  for  himself,  and  that  it  wa^  ilue 
almost  directly  to  the  death  of  his  father  when  the 
young  man  was  attending  college.  He  was  lH)rn 
and  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  received  the  larger 
share  of  his  early  education  from  his  nu>ther. 
From  her,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  a  neighboring 
academy— the  free  8cht)ols  of  North  Carolina  art*  a 
comparativt^ly  recent  innovation— he  rtneivtul  his 
]>reparatioii  for  the  Univt^rsity  of  North  Cari>lina. 
(JraduttttHl  from  the  academic  deiuirtment  of  tliat 
instil  lit  ion.  he  entered  its  law  .schi>ol  anil  wjls  o»»  his 
way  to  his  clu)seu  pn)ft's.si»)u  when  ht»  wjis  callml 
home  by  his  father*H  dt^mi.Mo  to  undt»rtakt«  tluM'uro 
of  tlie  farm  aM«l  of  a  larg««  and  dependtMit  family 

Ills  iiitt^nse  and   iuqit«tuoiis  t«nt>rguyi  could   hanllv 
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find  full  employment  on  the  farm,  even  though  he 
conducted  an  academy  for  the  tutoring  of  his  own 
family  and  that  of  the  neighbors,  and  a  little  later 
became  i>roprietor  of  the  village  weekly  newspai)er. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old  and  x>roprietor  and 
director  of  the  Clinton  Caiicasian,  wht;n  he  joined 
the  newly  organized  Farmers'  Alliance.  He  v(!ry 
early  develoj)ed  a  desire  and  a  talent  for  holding 
first  place  by  bef;f)ming  (;hairnian  of  the  county  or- 
ganization. He  was  still  a  D(5mocrat,  thougli,  and 
a  HUX)porter  of  Cleveland  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  This  was  in  18(10,  and  in  tliat 
>*ody  he  made  himself  leader  of  the  Alliance,'  wing. 
It  was  U)  his  energy  and  determination  that  the  bill 


creating  a  state  railroad  commission  was  passed, 
after  having  been  regularly  defeated  in  every  legis- 
lature previously,  back  to  the  dawn  of  the  railway 
era.  The  farmers  remembered  him  for  this,  and  a 
year  later  they  chose  him  president  of  their  state 
Alliance.  A  re-election  followed,  and  in  181)H  he 
became  vice-i)resident  of  the  naticmal  organization. 
Another  year,  and  Polk  was  dead,  and  the  presidency 
of  this  now  powerful  organization  was  his. 

A  supporter  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  18B8,  the  hitter's 
renomination  in  Chicago  in  1802  drove  Butler  out 
of  the  l)(nnocratic  i)arty,  and  the  Populist  cam- 
l)aign  of  that  year  in  his  state  found  him  promi- 
n(;ntly  at  the  fore.     Though  Cleveland  carried  the 
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state,  the  Populists  cast  44,000  votes,  and  a  fusion 
with  the  Republicans  would  have  been  successful. 
But  all  overtures  for  a  union  that  year  were  de- 
feated by  the  obstinacy  of  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican committee,  who  headed  a  faction  of  office 
seekinij:  Republicans  who  had  descended  from  the 
carpet  bag  era.  Two  years  ago,  however,  Butler 
had  not  only  become  sui)reme  in  the  councils  in  his 
own  party,  but  succeeded  in  rousing  the  Republi- 
cans to  the  beneficent  results  of  a  combine,  and  the 
two  parties  *'  fused."'  The  campaign  that  followed 
was  anything  but  like  a  novel  of  Henry  James,  and 
Butler  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  The  Demo- 
crats had  the  counting  machine,  however,  and  relied 
upon  their  ability  to  work  that  machine  in  an  ap- 
j)ropriate  and  sufficiently  industrious  manner  to 
forestall  any  evil  results.  But  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion found  every  polling  x>hice  properly  manned  by 
two  fusion  watchers  and  three  witnesses.  Every 
fusion  voter  received  his  ticket  from  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  cast  it  in  their  presence;  his  name  was 
registered  in  a  little  book,  and  when  the  voting  was 
done  the  accuracy  of  the  books  was  attested  by  the 
witnesses,  and  they  were  mailed  to  the  Central 
Committee.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  count 
ing  machine  failed  to  develop  its  usual  mysterious 
capacity  for  beautiful  majorities.  The  nuuKt^uvre 
was  a  complete  surprise,  and  before  the  machine 
had  time  to  recover  the  Fusion  ticket  was  declared 
elected.  There  were  two  United  States  senator- 
shix)S  for  the  legislature  to  choose,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Butler  appropriated  the  long  one  and  gave  to  a  Re- 
publican ally,  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  the  short. 

Sucli  is  the  story  of  Butler  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  Personally,  he  is  a  tall, 
broad  shouldered,  rather  angular  man,  who  swings 
down  the  street  with  that  long  stride  that  seems 
typical  of  his  jjolitical  career.  He  is  a  strider  all 
over.  He  has  a  rather  heavy  head  of  hair,  and  a 
full  beard,  which  keeps  you  guessing  as  to  whether 
his  face  is  a  strong  one.  As  he  talks  his  deep  set 
eyes  shut  narrowly  as  though  they  were  looking  out 
of  the  smallest  possible  space,  after  the  manner  of 
a  man  whose  nature  is  essentially  feline.  If  1  em- 
l)hasize  the  impression  of  craftiness  and  shrewd- 
ness which  Butler  gives,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  save 
in  a  single  instanc<'  I  believe  he  has  nevia*  bet'U 
charged  with  bad  faith.  The  instance  1  speak  of  is 
when  he  announced  his  opposition  to  the  re-election 
of  his  c()lh;ague,  Pritchard.  The  latter,  however,  is 
less  a  friend  of  free  silver  than  of  McKinley.  and 
Butler  in  all  his  manipulations  of  ]>arties  and 
tickets  has  still  never  shown  a  disi»osition  to  sacri 
fice  a  principle  for  a  point.  TIh*  explanation  of 
his  antagonism  to  Pritchard  therefon'  seems  aci-t^pt- 

a))l<'. 

liutler  has  shown  in  his  sperclies  uinpu'stioiird 
industry,  and  a  considrrabhi  nsidiiig  in  tlii>  loif  of 
th<!  patriot  fathers.  Tlic  latter  has  often  stood  liiin 
in  good  Ht end.  In  the  finished  H«»ns«<  of  the  word  In* 
is  not,  an  (»rator,  anti  liis  place  in  I  lie  |»rogr(<ss  of  \\\^ 


party  will,  I  fancy,  be  more  that  of  a  manager.  For 
this  work  he  has  shown,  judged  by  his  success  under 
many  trying  situations,  really  consummate  ability. 
This  being  true,  his  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  party  manager  is  interesting.  Unquestionably 
to  many  the  supremacy  and  power  gained  by  such 
men  as  Piatt,  Quay.  Hill  and  Gorman  indicates  a 
superior  order  of  brain  and  of  political  talent.  1 
asked  Butler  what  he  thought  of  this,  and  he  re- 
plied : 

•  *"  It's  absurd.  Such  men  gain  their  power  simply 
from  the  fact  that  they  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  and 
there  are  very  few  other  men  who  do.  The  secret 
of  party  power  lies  in  wide  acquaintance,  in  keej) 
ing  in  touch  with  the  local  leaders,  following  the 
drift  cf  sentiment  and  taking  advantage  of  it  where 
you  can.  The  actual  power  that  such  men  wield  is 
enormously  less  than  they  are  given  credit  for.  and 
the  value  of  their  work  ip  a  campaign  like  this 
is   absurdly  small. '  * 

Of  Butler's  W(n-k  in  the  present  contest,  the  pub- 
lic has  heard  but  little.  You  will  remember  that 
the  first  brilliant  blunder  of  Jones  was  to  invite  the 
Populists  ''  to  go  with  the  negroes,  where  they  be 
long.*"  A  little  later  Jones  learned  of  his  mistake.  It 
is  clear  now  that  without  the  full  strength  of  the 
Populist  party,  Bryan  cannot  be  elected.  To  swing 
this  full  strength,  to  concentrate  it,  to  fuse  with  the 
Democracy  and  free  silver  Republicans  at  every  pos- 
sible point;— in  a  word  to  make  every  free  silver 
vote  count,  has  been  Butler's  chief  task.  He  had 
no  party  to  educate.  At  the  begiiming  of  this  cam- 
paign, the  Populists  were  really  the  only  men  who 
actually  knew  what  they  were' about.  The  Repul)- 
lican  and  Democratic  committees  report  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  literature  for  educational  pur- 
j)Oses.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fact  that  this  campaign  is 
being  fought  on  Populistic  issues  that  the  People's 
Party  committees  have  felt  no  such  demand. 

But  the  work  of  fusion  has  betn  far  from  easy. 
It  has  had  to  deal  with  the  most  divei"se  situations, 
the  strongest  antagonisms,  the  most  deep  seated 
prejudices.  For  the  task  was  reijuired  all  tliat 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ability  to  pla> 
upon  its  weaknesses  and  its  passions  which  is  allot 
ted  to  the  subtlest  of  men.  In  my  interview  with 
him  in  Washington,  Butler  gave  me  a  graphic- 
sketch  of  the  situation.     He  said  : 

*•  You  will  understand  that  every  ditferent  sec- 
tion, indeetl  almost  every  state,  has  presented  a  dif 
ferent  problem.  In  the  far  West  the  Populist 
strength  has  be»'n  drawn  from  the  Republieans;  in 
the  South  from  tht*  l)emt>cracy ;  in  the  miihlle  ami 
northern  states  from  lK)ih  More  or  less,  in  many 
sections,  the  man  who  broUt«  with  liis  t»ld  party  and 
joined  our  ranks  has  been  umh'r  a  \\\\\  He  ha> 
been  MubjtH'ttul  to  every  wort  i>f  i>er>»tvution.  jH<tty 
and  great,  that  it  was  in  the  province  of  his  neii;h- 
bors  to  bt'stow.  In  tlie  South  it  was  social  i>f*tra- 
cisni;  in  the  VV%«Nt  if  a  man  had  a  debt  he  WHt<  XwkX 
assedwilhit    if   he  could  !»♦»       Kveiywhertv  nHkt*  iu 
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T^ocial  and  business  relations  the  Populist  has  been 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  is  only  human  if  many  times 
it  has  made  him  bitter.  At  any  rate  it  has  served 
to  deepen  the  hostility  natural  to  political  contests, 
and  when  we  have  come  to  effect  a  union  of  all 
these  estranged  and  antagonistic  elements  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  strongest  passions  of  human 
nature.  A  man's  devotion  to  his  party  may  be 
great,  but  he  is  only  human  if  his  enmities  prove 
stronger. 

"  Furthermore,  the  Populist  has  been  a  sort  of 
political  Pariah.  To  deal  with  us  now  and  accord  us 
the  rights  to  which  our  present  power  and  numbers 
entitle  us  is  often  a  sore  blow  to  the  pride  of  politi- 
cal leaders,  many  of  whom  we  have  unhorsed  and 
relegated  to  private  life.  In  states  like  Alabama, 
Texas  and  Kentucky,  we  have  been  trying  to  bring 
together  men  who  a  year  ago  were  fighting  each 
other  to  the  death.  In  some  other  states  we  have 
had  similar  difficulties.  But  on  the  whole,  our  suc- 
cess has  been  gratifying,  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall 
lose  a  single  state  through  our  failure  to  coalesce 
all  the  adherents  of  free  silver. 

"  The  result  will,  I  think,  prove  a  surprise.  You 
must  remember  in  the  first  x)lace  that  we  have  lost 
a  great  many  city  papers.  The  impressions  which 
the  public  has  of  the  drift  of  the  campaign  have  been 
gained  very  largely  from  our  enemies.  Thus  in 
Illinois,  where  the  combined  Democratic  and  Popu- 
list vote  gives  a  majority  of  50,000,  —a  state  which 
we  will  unquestionably  carry  by  a  heavy  majority, — 
we  have  not  a  single  great  daily  paper  in  Chicago 
with  us.  Then  again,  most  popular  calculations  as 
to  the  result  have  been  made  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  x>ower  of  the  Populist  vote  when 
it  is  added  to  the  Democratic  strength.  Let  me  run 
over  a  few  states.  There  was  such  a  combined  or 
fusion  majority  in  California  four  years  ago  of 
25,000,  and  the  Populist  vote  two  years  ago  was 
25,000  greater  than  in  the  presidential  year.  In 
Illinois,  in  1H92,  we  cast  22.000  votes;  in  1894,  59,000. 
Similarly,  in  Iowa  there  was  a  gain  in  these  two 
years  from  20,000  to  :}2,000;  in  Michigan  from  14,000 
to  :iO,000;  in  Miimesota  from  :'>9,000  to  87,000;  in 
North  Carolina  from  44. OW  to  79,000;  in  Ohio  from 
14,000  to  52,000;  in  Washington  from  19,000  to 
24,000;  in  Montana  from  7,000  to  15,000;  in  Ne- 
braska from  8:i.000  to  97.000. 

"  Combining  this  splendid  vote  with  the  Demo- 
cratic strength,  we  shall  nrKjuestionably  carry  every 
Houthern  state  below  Washington.  West  of  the 
Missouri  there  is  only  a  single  doubtful  state,  and 
that  is  Wyoming,  with  but  three  votes.  In  Minne 
hota  a  i)erfect  fusion  of  Populists,  Democrats  and 
free  silver  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Lind,  has  been  effected  and  nothing  can  wrr^st 
the  state  from  us.  In  Iowa  the  estinjates  of  all 
parties  is  that  the  defection  of  free  silver  farmers, 
tv<)U\  the  Republicans,  is  twice  the  strength  of  the; 
gold  l>>emo<;rats,  and  if  it  were  only  equal  we  should 
rttill  v/Ar^y  the  state.     Y'nHir)r  is  comj)lete  in  Kansas. 


Nebraska  and  both  the  Dakotas,  although  we  are  not 
so  strong  in  North  Dakota  as  in  South  Dakota, 
where  the  Republican  Senator  Pettigrew  is  in 
charge  of  our  campaign.  In  Michigan  there  has 
been  a  great  revolt  of  free  silver  Repu>)licans,  ecpial 
to  at  least  twice  that  of  the  gold  Democrats.  Here 
again,  supposing  the  one  should  balance  the  other, 
we  shall  still  carry  the  state.  We  shall  have  a  ma- 
jority in  Indiana,  and  we  shall  carry  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia.  In  short,  without  any  fur- 
ther claims,  Bryan  is  elected  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority."' 

The  prediction  with  which  the  Populist  chairman 
closed  his  review,  of  which  I  give  merely  the  pith 
here,  was  uttered  not  in  a  tone  of  bravado  but 
rather  from  an  apparently  firm  and  serene  confi- 
dence. He  is  in  close  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the 
fight  in  each  of  the  several  states,  and  as  we  went 
over  the  list  he  indicated  to  me  the  various  local 
conditions  which,  in  his  view,  made  success  certain. 

One  sentence  which  he  dropped  in  the  course  of 
his  review  was  to  me  striking.  He  said:  "'  Few  peo 
pie  seem  to  understand  that  we  have  the  most  per 
feet  organization  of  all  the  parties.  We  have  no 
stragglers,  no  uncertain  votes,  and  furthermore,  the 
party  machinery  in  each  of  the  states  wliere  we 
have  made  anj^  headway  at  all  is  much  more  com- 
pact and  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the  older 
organizations.  This  to  be  sure  is  due  to  no  superior 
quality  of  leadership  with  us,  but  is  simply  natural 
to  a  new  party.  We  could  have  gained  the  power 
we  now  hold,  we  could  have  cast  close  to  a  million 
and  a  half  of  votes  two  years  ago,  only  through  a 
more  energetic,  earnest  and  effective  organization 
than  the  other  parties  possess.  Our  membership  is 
not  made  up  of  voters  who  adhere  to  the  party  from 
tradition  and  who  care  little  for  what  is  re])resents, 
and  often  not  a  great  deal  more  whether  it  succeeds 
or  not.  Every  man  who  has  left  another  party  and 
joined  ours  has  had  a  reason  for  doing  so,  and  a 
reason  strong  enough  to  make  him  brave  the  odium 
and  distrust  of  his  neighbors  which  always  attaches 
to  a  bolter.  It  is  because  of  the  earnestness,  the 
sincerity  and  the  zeal  of  our  rank  and  file  that  the 
People's  Party  is  to-day  the  strongest  single  force, 
and  as  this  whole  campaign  and  the  issues  upon 
which  it  has  been  fought  demonstrates,  the  most 
positive  force  in  American  politics." 

The  remark  with  which  the  interview  closed  was 
significant  and  worth  reflection.     Said  Butler  : 

"  While  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  at  the 
l)resent  time,  of  Bryan's  election,  his  defeat  would 
morely  postpone  our  trium])h  to  a  still  greater  one 
four  years  h(;nce.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  Senate 
solidly  for  free  silver,  and  we  shall  unciuestionably 
(dect  a  free  silver  House,  whetlun-  we  gain  a  major- 
ity in  the  ele(;toral  college  or  not.  In  other  words, 
the  Rei)ubli(;ans  will  be  powerless  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation, and  we  shall  simi)ly  have  four  years  in  whicli 
to  demonstrate  thciir  in(!ompet(;nce  and  impotence. 
Either  way,  the  future  is  ours." 


THF   RISH   OF  THE    ''NATIONAL   DFMOCRACY." 

THE  MOVHMHNT  FOR  SOUND  MONHY  AND  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 

BY    ELBRIDGE   GHRRY    DUNNELl. 


C^  pVERXOR  JOHN  P.  ALT- 
J  (lELD  of  Illinois,  in  the 
so-called  Democratic  state  con- 
A'ention  held  at  Peoria  just  be 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
•cratic  National  convention  at 
Chicago,  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  convention  that  provoked, 
by  its  adoption  of  revolutionary 
theories  and  the  nomination  of  a 
Populistic  candidate,  the  most 
serious  rupture  of  the  Demo- 
cratic i)arty  in  thirty-six  years. 
To  the  body  of  utterly  subserv- 
ient and  unquestioning  creatures 
of  his  political  power,  sharing 
with  him  a  bitter  hostility  to  the 
President  and  a  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  everything  approved  by 
the  administration.  Governor 
Altgeld  appealed  for  support  of 
the  issue  of  free  silver  coinage 
as  the  only  issue  upon  which  the 
Democratic  party  could  go  to 
the  people  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

That  spirit  dominated  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  The  issue  of 
free  silver  was  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Democrats  who  followed 
the  lead  of  Altgeld.  Tillman, 
Hogg,  Daniel,  Jones,  Bryan  and 
other  advocates  of  free  coinage 
and  kindred  heresies.  Burning 
with  the  belief  that  the  work 
of  the  silver  i)ropagandists, 
maintained  systematically  and 
industriously  for  more  than  two 
years  in  the  West  and  South,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  a  success- 
ful attemi)t  to  (Commit  the  Dcuio- 
<-ratic  party  to  a  free  silver  policy,  and  having 
po.ssessed  themselves  of  tlie  power  to  control  tht> 
election  of  a  majority  of  delegates  to  Chicago,  the 
silver  leaders  used  the  power  of  a  tyrant  with  tyran- 
nical brutality,  reckless  of  the  warnings  of  men  who 
relied  u]>on  the  etticacy  of  conservative  udvicti  to 
stem  a  tide  of  fanaticism  promotetl  by  men  inspiied 
by  mingled  ignorati'e  and  hate. 

The  Chi<;ugo  convention   listened  to  tiie  voice  of 
Altgeld.       It    ajiproved    by    implication    the    insults 
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which  Tillman  demauiled  >iu.uiil  l>e  ht»apt'd  upon 
the  l^residt»nt.  tluMndy  l)»>inocrat  who  Imd.  in  thirty- 
six  years,  led  his  ]>arty  t*>  national  victory.  Hut  a 
third  of  the  (h*legat»*s  t»>  the  Chicago  i*onventiou 
refused  to  .sanction  the  Chiiagt»  abaiuloniueut  of 
Democratic  principles  A  niiglity  revolt  has  fiJ- 
lowed.  An  unny  »>r  Deniot-rats  who  repu»tiati»  the 
Chicago  platt'onu  ami  cautlidattvs  is  in  the  tioUl  It 
cannot  ehut  its  Pn^sident  and  Vic»*-l*rtwiilt»nt 
\Vhutev»«r   niea.sure  of  suci'ess  it   mav  achi«»v»»  will 
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give  it  no  assurance  of  spoils.  But  it  is  not,  as  some 
of  its  devoted  adherents  have  thoughtlessly  said, 
'•  a  forlorn  hope."  Its  maintenance,  the  earnest, 
active,  effective  support  of  its  candidates  and  poli- 
cies at  the  polls,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  perpetuation 
for  later  and  more  glorious  contests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  United  States. 

1.     THE    MOVEMENT   BEGINS. 

The  contest  for  sound  money  by  Democrats  began 
before  the  Chicago  convention  of  1896  sounded  its 
challenge  Early  in  1895,  when  the  effects  of  a 
vigorous  but  silent  free  silver  campaign  of  education 
became  apparent  in  the  far  West,  a  few  Chicago 
Democrats  who  detected  many  symptoms  of  silver 
fever  in  the  mountain  country,  and  a  tendency  of 
the  fever  eastward  across  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
undertook  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  insidious 
foe  of  stability  and  national  honor.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Wabansee  Club,  in  February,  Henry  S.  Rob- 
bins  proposed  that  a  banquet  be  given  in  Chicago  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  sound  money  men  to  be 
heard,  and  the  proposition  meeting  with  approval, 
a  non  partisan  committee  of  100  was  appointed 
to  make  necessary  arrangements,  and  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  Henry  S.  Robbins,  William 
T.  Baker,  John  A.  Roche,  George  W.  Smith,  T.  W. 
Harvev  and  David  Kellv,  was  name<l  to  invite  Presi- 
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dent  Cleveland  to  attend  the  banquet  and  make  an 
address.  The  invitation  was  extend-'d  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  April.  The  President,  in  replying,  told  the 
Committee  of  Invitation  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
consistent  with  the  x^roprieties  of  his  official  position 
to  make  the  oration  asked  of  him,  but  in  declining 
he  distinctly  and  forcibly  approved  the  objects  of  the 
promoters  of  the  banquet.     He  wrote : 

' '  If  reckless  discontent  and  wild  experiment  shoul  d 
sweep  our  currency  from  its  safe  support  the  most 
<lefenseless  of  all  who  suffer  in  that  time  of  distress 
and  national  discredit  will  be  the  poor,  as  they  reckon 
the  loss  in  their  scanty  support,  and  the  laborer  and 
workingman,  as  he  sees  the  money  he  has  received 
I'or  his  toil  shrink  and  shrivel  in  his  hand  when  he 
tenders  it  for  the  necessaries  to  siipply  his  humble 
home. 

"  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  line  of  battle  is  drawn 
between  the  forces  of  safe  currency  and  those  of 
silver  monometallism.  I  will  not  believe  that  if  our 
people  are  afforded  an  intelligent  opportunity  for 
sober  second  thought,  they  will  sanction  schemes 
that,  however  cloaked,  mean  disaster  and  confusion, 
nor  that  they  will  consent,  by  undermining  the 
foundations  of  a  safe  currency,  to  endanger  the 
beneficent  character  and  purposes  of  their  govern- 
ment." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  the 
declaration  of  (lovernor  Altgeld  and  the  Democratic 
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State  Comnnttee  under  his  control  in  favor  of  free 
silver.  In  the  same  month  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
state  convention  to  decide  upon  a  money  policy. 
Everybody  knew  that  Governor  Alt^cld,  the  undis- 
l)uted  dictator  of  the  state  or.i^anization,  would 
pledge  the  Democracy  of  the  state  to  tree  silver,  in 
a  convention  to  be  held  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
time  for  hohling  the  regular  state  convention. 
There  were  few  sound  money  Democrats  in  sight, 
and  these  were  out  of  favor  with  Altgeld  and  power- 
less to  resist  his  willing  machine.  Responding  to 
tlie  call  of  Mr.  Robbins,  a  few  Democrats,  including 
A.  A.  Goodricli,  Washington  Hesing,  Jacob  11. 
Hopkins,  R.  J.  Smith,  A.  T.  Ewing,  W.  T.  Baker 
and  others,  organized  the  Honest  Money  League. 

The  Honest  Money  L«*ague  lost  not  an  hour  of  tinu* 
in  meeting,  with  sound  montjy  literature,  the  argu- 
ments that  had  l)een  used  by  free  silver  advocates. 
But  its  organization  was  too  late  for  an  effective 
opposition  to  Altgeld.  Througli  tlie  compliant  Cen- 
tral Committee  "snai)"  primaries  were  held  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  The  result 
was  that  out  of  i;{(),00()  Democrats  entitled  to  vott* 
447  men  voted  to  elect  700  delegates  and  alternates. 
The  tyrannical  (rourse  of  Altgeld  did  not  dismay  the 
lloriest  Money  League.  It  went  right  on  with  its 
work  of  education.  On  A]>ril  l.">,  IHtMl.  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  men  representing  many  thousands 


of  workingmen,  Secretary  Carlisle  spoke,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Honest  Money  League,  to  a  magnificent 
audience  gathered  in  the  Auditorium.  The  speech 
was  a  it^uperb  argument  for  sound  money,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  cause  was  extremely  beneticial  As 
the  state  convention  was  drawing  near  it  was  hoped 
to  retain  control  of  Cook  County,  casting  iine-third 
of  the  vote  in  the  convention,  and  a  meeting  with  that 
object,  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  enlisted  the  co- 
o]>eration  of  ex-Mayor  John  P.  Hopkins  and  other 
practical  i>oliticians.  A  I'ommittee  composed  of  lOO 
came  out  of  the  meeting.  It  was  soon  increased  to 
500  of  the  leading  Democrats  and  bu.siness  men  c^i 
( 'hicago. 

Resolute    and    energetic  though   this   committer 
showed   itself   to  l»e,  it  proved   absolutely  |>«>werlfss 
to  thwart    the  cunnuig  ami   boldness  of  the  Altgeld 
machine.     Disn^garding  the  law  and  its  own  con-ti 
tution,  the  i»rimary  eltu'tions  were  held.  unib>r  All 
geld's  guitlance,    so  as    to   absoUitely    supples.^   the 
opponents  of  fret»  silver.     This  wtis  d»>ne  \\\  spitt*  »^ 
the  most  »>arnest  and  ilignititMl  appeals  of  the  sound 
moiu^y  men.     The  delegation  c!uKst»n  for  the  IVorin 
convention  fr»)ni  Chicago  was  for  AltueUl  and  fr»H» 
silver      The   l>»>inocratic   party  in  Cook  Coiuily   had 
split.     The  e.\amplt«  st^t   by  the  s*»uiul  money  men  «»f 
( Miicagoand  lllmois  wiis  far-rt^achinx  in  iti*  inrtueiu'iiK 
Lon^   befor**   the  separHti«*n   into  sound  inoui'X  and 
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silver  factions   had  become  complete  it  had  sown 
good  seed  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,   and 
favoring  circumstances  promised,  by  midsummer,  a 
harvest  of  results  as  abundant  as  it  was  to  be  wide 
spread  and  wholesome. 

In  other  states  the  sound  money  Democrats  made 
efforts  to  elect  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven 
tion  delegates  who  would  resist  the  determination 
of  the  silver  men  to  commit  the  Democratic  party  to 
silver  monometallism.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  all  of  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states,  declared  for  sound  money  and  instructed 
their  delegates,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  stand 
by  the  people  of  their  states  in  upholding  conservative 
Democratic  doctrines  and  in  maintaining  the  national 
credit.  Fourteen  states  chose  delegates  for  sound 
money.  The  other  states  and  the  territories,  almost 
without  exception,  were  caught  in  the  sweep  of  the 
silver  wave  and  went  to  Chicago  resolved  that  th( 
sound  money  Democrats  should  be  silenced. 

11.     A   PARTING   OF  THE    WAYS. 

Not  until  more  than  half  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  had 
been  chosen,  and  it  was  found  that  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  were  largely  in  the  majority,  did  the 
Democratic  supporters  of  sound  money  believe  that 
the  party  would  be  divided  by  the  unreasonable 
devotion  of  a  part  of  it  to  what  ex- Senator  Edmunds 
has  described  as  "this  immeasurable  frenzy.'* 
Hox)ing  that  wisdom,  or  a  selfish  concern  for  party 
safety,  might  constrain  the  majority  to  a  conserva 
five  course,  the  sound  money  delegates  from  eastern, 
middle  western  and  western  states  trusted  that  a 
moderate  spirit  would  be  developed  at  the  con 
vention.  But  they  did  not  know  how  furiously  the 
silver  fever  raged  in  tlie  West  and  South. 

1  he  New  York  and  other  sound  money  delegates 
who  arrived  at  Chicago  on  July  8  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  noisy  and  hostile  crowds  of  silver 
men,  who  resented  as  insulting  any  suggestions  of 
advice,  ridiculed  and  scoffed  at  all  sound  money  men 
as  '•  Sliylocks,"  ''gold  bugs,"  *' money  ctiangers '" 
and  ■'  }>loated  capitalists."  and  expressed  a  de.sire  for 
an  early  ox)l)orrunity  to  drive  them  out  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Convention.  To  undertak(;  tlie  missionary 
work  tliat  had  })eeii  X'^rformed  in  former  conven- 
tions was  more  daiigerous  than  to  carry  tlie  Gospel 
to  tlie  Cannibal  Islands.  TTprju  the  invitation  of 
William  C.  Whitney,  jj  conference  was  held  on  the 
night  of  July  ;>,  at  the  Auditorium.  Among  those 
Democrats  who  were  preH<-nt  were :  S(?nator  W.  F. 
Vilas  i)i  Wis(;onsin,  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg  of  the  same 
staff-.  Senator  George-  (xray  <)i  D<^lawarH,  Seiiator 
James  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  W.  F.  Harrity  of  P(inn- 
sylvania,  chairman  National  Democratic  Committee; 
L.  Victor  Banghnian  of  Maryland,  fx  Governor 
David  K,  Francis  and  Fred.  W.  Lfshman  of  Mis.souri, 
E.  C.  Wall  of  WiH(;onsin,  Don  M.  Dickinson  of  Michi 
gan.  I)aniel   W    lijiwlor  of  Minnesota,,  ex  Governor 


William  E.  Russell,  John  E.  Ru.ssell  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Carlos  French  and  Judge 
Lynde  Harrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  David 
B.  Hill,  ex- Governor  R.  P.  Flower,  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  Smith  M.  Weed,  ex- Lieut.  Governor  W. 
F.  Sheehan,  C.  R.  Miller,  ex-Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant 
and  James  J.  Martin  of  New  York,  John  P.  Hop- 
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kins,  Ben.  T,  Cable,  W.  S.  Forman  and  Washington 
Hesing  of  Illinois,  and  Hugh  C.  Wallace  of  Wasli- 
ingtfm. 

This  conference  was  really  the  first  skirmish  line 
of  the  states  in  the  Democratic  fight  against  repudi- 
ation, revolution  and  surrender  to  Populism  and  the 
])rogressive  Anarchism  sanctioned  by  the  followers 
of  Altgeld.  Reports  were  heard  from  each  state  as 
to  the  inclination  to  make  a  fight,  and  the  responses 
all  favor(Ml  protractinl  resistance.  Bolting  was  sug- 
gested, but  not  declared  by  anybody.  Next  day 
the  liiK!  was  still  firm,  and  it  was  determined  in  the 
conference  of  .Inly  I  to  regard  the  tr(;atm(;nt  of  the 
case  of  the  Mi(;higan  delegation  as  a  t<^st  of  the 
fjiirness  (►f  the  convention.     The  delegation  having 
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the  prima-facie  right  to  seats  had  been  fairly  elected, 
but  a  majority  of  its  members  were  for  sound  money. 
As  the  unit  rule  prevailed  in  the  state,  the  unseating 
of  a  part  of  the  delegation  would  give  the  silver  men 
a  majority  and  so  the  twenty- eight  votes  of  the 
state.  After  innumerable  small  conferences,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  one,  the  sound  money  men  par- 
ticipated in  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Auditorium 
Opera  House,  where  speeches  for  sound  money  were 
delivered  by  ex-Governor  Flower  of  New  York, 
Franklin  MacVeagh  of  Illinois,  and  ex-Governor 
W.  E.  Russell  of  INIassachusetts. 

By  Monday,  July  H,  the  sound  money  men  had 
decided  upon  their  plan  of  battle.  In  the  National 
Committee  they  were  successful,  securing  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator  Hill  as  temporary  chairman,  and 
holding  on  to  the  sound  money  delegations  in  Mich- 
igan and  Nebraska,  thus  temporarily  excluding 
William  J.  Bryan  from  the  convention  that  after- 
ward nominated  him  for  President.  While  prepar- 
ing for  fiuht,  many  sound  money  delegates  regarded 
resistance  as  futile.  The  gold  men  from  New 
Hampshire.  Texas  and  New  Jersey  were  willing  to 
bolt  before  there  had  been  a  vote.  The  first  session 
of  the  convention  found  the  sound  money  men  shoul- 
der to  shoulder — more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
body — for  Hill  for  temporary  chairman.  But  the 
silver  men,  with  556  votes  against  349,  rode  down 
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courteous  custom    and    Democratic    precedent,   de- 
feated Hill  and  elected  Senator  John  W.  Daniel. 

Smarting  with  indignation  at  the  ferocity  with 
which  every  soimd  money  man  and  every  conserva- 
tive proposition  had  been  rejected,  the  opponents  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  met  on  the  night  of  July  7  to 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  bolting.  It  was  the 
most  animated  and  impres.^^ive  of  the  series  of  sound 
money  conferences  that  had  been  held.  More  than 
one  hundred  delegates  were  present.  Dr.  William 
Everett  of  Massai-husetts  made  an  electrical  speech, 
full  uf  opposition  to  the  Populistic  tendencies  of  thr' 
convention.  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware  preside«l. 
and  remarks  were  made  by  William  C  Whittey. 
F.  R.  Coudert.  ex  Governor  Russell,  ex- Governor 
Flower,  (ten.  E.  S.  Bragg.  D  W.  Lawlor  W.  F 
Harrity,  and  many  others.  hU  of  whom  saw  '' 
compliance  with  the  action  of  the  t'onventioii  w  ; 
be  impossible.  The  "  first  firm,  free  step"  toward 
the  organization  of  a  third  party  was  taketi  in  tlie 
adoption  of  the  folh>wing  res«)lutiou  pro{K>s.'d  liy 
Col.  John  P.  Irish  of  California: 

"'  fitsolrt'il.  Tiiat  Ji  committee  of  oiu*  or   m.-re   t'o 
appointed  from  each  state  to  confer  with  the  p»s»ple 
and  rep(»rt  tht^ir  temper  conct^riiiuK  the  itr^iuuiatioii 
of  the   sound   mont\v    Dt»mo<rai  y  an*!   how  r"   ■ 
organi/ati«>n  should   go   iti   jntb«peiult<nf    a< '. 
the  tilection  ne.xt  November  " 

The  next  day    helm;  the  stsoUil  iluv  of  the  COlx\«'U 
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tion.  the  silver  majority  still  further  provoked  the 
sound  money  minority.  The  Michigan  sound  money 
delegation  was  converted  into  a  delegation  for  free 
coinage  by  the  ruthless  turning  out  of  four  sound 
money  delegates,  thus  giving  the  control  of  twenty - 
eight  votes  to  the  manufactured  silver  majority. 
The  sound  money  delegation  from  Nebraska  was 
displaced,  and  the  silver  men,  with  William  J. 
Bryan  at  their  head,  marched  in  to  take  the  seats 
that  were  vacated.  Sixteen  states  voted  all  or  ma- 
jorities of  their  delegates  against  this  course.  Wis- 
consin, strongly  moved  to  stay  or  go  upon  the 
Michigan  decision,  at  once  resolved  to  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  proceedings.  New  York  decided  for 
"  no  vote  and  no  bolt,*'  and  most  of  the  sound  money 
states  followed  the  course  adopted  by  the  Empire 
State. 

Promptly  upon  the  adoption  of  the  platform, 
before  the  candidates  had  been  named  by  the 
convention,  and  while  the  delegates  were  still  f u 
riously  contending  for  f avorites^  the  bolt  by  new^s 
papers  came.  Hour  by  hour  the  list  expanded  until 
it  included  the  name  of  almost  every  Democratic 
newspaper  of  national  reputation  and  local  influence. 
The  convention  adjourned  July  11.  On  Monday, 
July  13,  the  Honest  Money  League  of  Chicago  issued 
an  address  to  the  Democrats  of  the  country.  It  de- 
clared that  the  National  Convention  just  held  had 
violated  party  precedents  in  the  rejection  of  the 
temporary  chairman;  that  it  had  unseated  the  regu- 
larly elected  delegation  of  a  sovereign  state;  that 
it  had  refused  to  indorse  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion; that  it  had  declared  for  free  coinage  of  silver; 
and  that  it  was  not  a  Democratic  convention  and 
did  not  nominate  Democratic  candidates ;  and  that 
there  must  be  a  new  convention  and  a  new  ticket  to 
afford  Democrats  opportunity  to  vote  their  protest 
and  preserve  their  party.  This  address  was  signed 
by  John  M.  Palmer,  Charles  A.  Ewang,  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Ben  T.  Caljle,  W.  S.  Forman,  John  P. 
Hopkins.  Adolph  Kraus.  James  M.  Sheean,  Charles 
H.  Williamson,  Lynden  Evans  and  H.  E.  Spangler. 

The  conference  of  July  7,  presided  over  by  Sena- 
tor Gray,  had  authorized -like  action,  but  becoming 
imi>atient  because  of  non  action  by  tlie  committee 
then  chosen,  the  eager  Democrats  of  the  Middle 
Wf^st  responded  at  once  to  tlie  address  of  July  13. 
On  July  23aconferen(;e  was  held  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Eleven  states- -Ken tm^ky,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Wisf^onsin,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  T(!xas— parti(;ipHt(Ml  in  it. 
Oen.  E.  S.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin  was  its  chairman. 
This  r.onferenftf;  ado])tfHl  the  following  r<;sf)lution : 

"  JiHHolvcjl,  That  it  is  tlie  sens«!  of  tliis  confen^nce 
that  there  should  be  a  Democratic;  National  Conven- 
tion held,  a  Democratic;  ])latform  enunciatc'd,  and  a 
Demof;ratir;  ticket  nominated  U)V  the  office  of  a 
President  and  Vi(;e-Prc^Hident  of  the  United  States, 
HU(;h  convention  to  be;  hc^ld  not  later  tlian  Septem 
ber2." 

f'lil]  of  the  spirit  of  outraged  Democracy,  the  con- 


ference appointed  as  a  committee  to  make  arrange 
ments  for  a  further  conference:  John  R.  Wilson  of 
Indiana,  Henry  Vollmer  of  low^a,  S.  H.  Holding  of 
Ohio,  W.  R.  Shelby  of  Michigan,  George  M.  Davie 
of  Kentucky,  L.  C.  Krauthoff  of  Missouri,  Senator 
W.  F.  Vilas  and  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin  and 
Henry  S.  Robbins  of  Chicago.  Senator  Palmer,  who 
could  not  attend,  telegraphed  to  "  count  on  me  as  a 
private  in  the  front  rank,"  ready  to  "  fight  Anarchy 
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and  Populism  as  defined  in  the  Chicago  platform 
and  its  candidates." 

A  day  later  the  Chicago  (•onference  completed  its 
work  by  issuing  a  call  for  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
Indianai)olis.  August  7,  to  issue  a  formal  call  for  a 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

HI.     TMH    AUGUST   CONFERHNCE. 

The  determination  of  tlie  Democrats  of  the  middle 
western  states  to  hold  a  convention  di<l  not  at  once 
command  uncpiestioned  ajiproval  in  the  East.  Dem- 
o(;rati(;  disgust  and  resentment  found  e.\'pression,  in 
many  of  the  eastern  states,  in  open  declaration  for 
th(i  Republi(;an  (;andidates,  as  representing  positive 
o])position,  in  tin;  Republican  platform,  to  the  here- 
sies enun(;iat(id  at  Chicago.  But  in  the  West  it  was 
found  that  there  were  many  Democrats  who  could 
not  .so  far  forget  their  ojiixisition  to  McKinley  and 
McKinl(;yism  as  to  vote  for  him,  notwithstanding 
the  temptation  that  was  presented  of  effective  re- 
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buke,  by  a  vote  for  him,  of  the  wickedness  and  fool- 
ishness at  Chicago.  The  Execntive  Committee, 
tlirougli  the  correspondence  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  ex  Representative  William  D.  Bynum 
of  Indiana,  soon  learned  that  the  zeal  of  the  South 
was  as  i^reat  as  that  of  the  Middle  West.  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Creorgia,  Florida,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
at  once  liailed  tlie  movement  for  the  perpetuation 
of  tlie  Democratic  party  with  enthusiasm.  In  those 
states,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  best  men  of  the 
party,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  Chicago  convention,  offered  their  sup- 
port in  large  numbers. 

Less  tlian  two  weeks  intervened  between  the  call 
for  the  conference  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Provisional  National  Committee,  at 
Indianapolis.  This  time  was  well  employed.  At 
the  Chicago  headquarters  Mr.  Bynum  and  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  were  in  constant  communication  with  sound 
money  Democrats  in  all  the  states  except  the  moun- 
tain states,  which  were  regarded  as  arid  territory.  In 
many  of  the  states,  notably  in  Texas,  the  interest 
displayed  in  the  conventions  to  select  representatives 
for  the  conference  was  surprising  even  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  Democrats  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The 
Chicago  convention  Democrats  watched  the  growth 
of  the  revolt  with  increasing  concern.  To  them 
could  presently  be  traced  the  reports  that  the  Indian- 
apolis conference  would  advise  the  repudiation  of 
the  Chicago  platform  and  the  indorsement  of  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Hobart,  and  the  often- repeated  assertion 
that  the  conference  would  represent  only  the  corpo 
ration  and  banking  interests  of  the  country,  the 
"  classes  "  against  which  the  revolutionary  Chicago 
platform  directed  its  hottest  shot. 

The  conference  that  met  at  Indianapolis  on  Au- 
gust 7  was  not  a  large  or  boisterous  assemblage. 
But  it  was  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  political  gathering  of  the  year. 
Tliirty-five  states  were  represented  by  committee 
men,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama.  West 
Virginia  and  several  other  states  supporting  their 
official  representatives  by  groups  of  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  movement,  who  were  determined  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  complete  tlie  work  begun 
at  Chicago  by  the  sound  money  Denux-rats.  In 
addition  to  the  men  wlio  ha<l  bt'rn  identified  with 
the  initial  proceedings  at  Chicago,  there  were  present 
siicli  Democrats  tis  Joel  S])erry  of  Connecticut.  L. 
M.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Eugene  Hagan  of  Kansas.  Nathan 
Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  Euclid  Martin  of 
Nebraska,  James  ?T.  Outhwaite  of  Ohio.  James  C. 
Bullitt  of  Pennsylvania.  M.  L.  Crawford  of  Texas. 
Henry  C.  Sims  of  West  Virginia  and  Ellis  B.  Usher 
of  VViscon.sin.  Usher  had  been  a  member  of  X\\v 
Democratic  National  fVnnmittee  from  his  state;  so 
had  Euclid  Martin  of  Nebraska.  Martin  of  h>wa 
and  Hagan  of  Kansas  had  long  been  intliu'iitial  in 
the  party  councils  of  tlieir  states.  Outhwaite  had 
for  years  })een  an  hononibl(\  prominent  an«l  useful 
Rupporter    of    hchukI     Dfiii<M  rat ic    doctriju-s    in    the 


House  of  Representatives.  Bullitt,  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  at  the  Philadelphia  bar.  for  whom  political 
work  has  had  no  magnetic  fascination,  had  become 
the  natural  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  revolt  out  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club  the  confer 
ence  held  two  brief,  business-like  but  enthusiastic 
meetings,  and  completed  the  task  it  had  been  ex- 
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pected  to  perform.  A  preliminary  caucus,  presided 
(n-er  by  the  venerable  .Tames  O.  Broadhead  of  Mis- 
souri, ascertained  that  there  was  almost  absolute 
unanimity  in  the  demand  for  a  ticket  as  well  as  a 
])latform;  that  the  luirty  organization  should  be 
called  the  National  Democracy,  and  that  the  pn>- 
ceedings  of  the  conference  should  be  open  to  the 
])ress,  which  was  represented  by  writers  who  had 
reported  all  of  the  conventions  of  the  year.  In  the 
unavoidable  abst^nce  of  (ien.  E.  S.  Bragg,  chairman 
of  the  Provisional  Committet\  Mr.  Bynum  ]»resided 
over  the  first  session,  which  selecttnl  James  \\ 
Outhwaitt^  of  Ohio.  Charles  Tracey  of  New  Wuk. 
J.  M  Falkner  of  Alabama.  L  C  Krauthotf  of  Mis 
souri  and  V  W.  McCutcheou  of  Miimesota.  tt»  pre 
pare  a  call  for  a  conv»»ntion.  Befmv  the  first  8t»t»sii>i» 
had  adjiMinied.  huliaiuipidis  was  s«»hvtetl  a«*  the 
place  in  whicii  the  c«)MvenlitM»  should  he  held 

Oen.  .h>lni  M.  Palmer  reachtnl  ln»luu»a|H>li.'«  U»ftU't« 
the   night   soMsion,    and    was  at   once  eliH'ttHl   to  Ih» 
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chairman  of  the  National  Coniuiittee,  John  R.  Wil- 
son of  Indianapolis  was  chosen  secretary  and  John 
P.  Frenzel,  for  many  years  an  undisputed  leader  of 
the  Indiana  Democracy,  was  made  treasurer.  With- 
out any  idle  preliminaries,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  call  made  his  report.  Mr.  Outh- 
waite  read  the  call  with  an  earnestness  and  thrilling 
emphasis  that  indicated  the  zeal  with  which  the 
committee  had  applied  itself  to  its  task.  The  con- 
ference received  it  in  a  like  spirit,  auplauding  vehe- 
mently its  rejection  of  the  irregularity  of  the  Chicago 
conveniion,  its  leassertion  of  sound  Democratic 
doctrine,  its  tribute  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
the  Democratic  administration,  its  unalterable 
opposition  to  the  Chicago  platform  and  candidates, 
and  the  request  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  meet 
on  September  3  to  issue  a  new  platform  and  to  nom- 
inate Democratic  candidates. 

The  call  was  the  result  of  earnest  and  sympathetic 
co-operation,  terse,  bold  and  stirring,  and  as  the  key 
to  all  that  was  afterward  done  it  is  worthy  of  pro- 
duction as  a  justification  for  radical  action.  It  was 
as  follows : 
''To  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States: 

"  A  political  party  always  has  been  defined  to  be 
an  association  of  voters  to  promote  the  success  of 
political  principles  held  in  common. 

'•  The  Democratic  party,  during  its  whole  history. 
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has  been  jjledged  to  promote  tlie  liberty  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual, the  security  of  privjite  rights  and  property, 
and  the  HUX)remacy  of  the  law.  It  a^  ways  has  insisted 
upon  a  safe  and  stable  mon(!y  for  the  people's  use. 
It  has  insisted  upon  tbe  mumUiU'dncAi  of  the  financial 
lionor  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  i)reserva- 
tiori,  inviolate,  of  th»'  institutions  establisluid  l>y  the 
cf»nMtitution, 

"  Thene,  itw  principles,  wfn*  a})an<l<tnc»l  by  tii«'  sup 


EX-GOV.    FLOWER 

of  New  York. 


posed  representatives  of  the  party  at  a  national  con- 
vention recently  assembled  at  Chicago,  The  Demo- 
cratic party  therefore  will  cease  to  exist  unless  it  be 
preserved  by  the  voluntary  action  of  such  of  its 
members  as  still  adhere  to  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. No  majority  of  members  of  that  convention, 
however  large,  has  any 
right  or  power  to  sur- 
render those  principles. 
When  they  undertook 
to  do  so,  that  assem- 
blage ceased  to  be  a 
Democratic  convention. 
*'  The  action  taken, 
the  irregular  proceed- 
ings, and  the  platform 
enunciated  by  that 
body  were,  and  are,  so 
utterly  and  indefensi- 
bly revolutionary,  and 
constitute  such  radical 
departures  from  the 
principles  of  true 
Democracy,  which  should  characterize  a  sound  and 
patriotic  administration  of  our  country's  affairs,  that 
its  results  are  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  or  sup- 
port of  true  Democrats. 

'•  For  the  first  time  since  national  parties  were 
formed  there  is  not  before  the  American  people  a 
platform  declaring  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  recognized  and  most  courageously  and  con- 
sistently administered  by  Jefferson,  Jackson  and 
Cleveland,  nor  are  there  nominees  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
pledged  to  carry  those  principles  into  practical 
effect.  The  faithful  and  true  Democrats  of  the 
United  States  are  determined  that  their  principles 
shall  not  be  ruthlessly  surrendered,  nor  the  people 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  candidates 
in  accord  therewith. 

"  Therefore,  the  National  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  regularly  constituted 
committee,  hereby  calls  a  national  convention  of 
that  party,  for  the  announcement  of  its  platform  and 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  transaction  of  such  })usiness  as  is  incident  thereto, 
to  be  held  at  Indianai)olis,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day 
of  September,  ISOO,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  hereby 
reciuests  that  the  members  of  the  party  in  the  several 
states  who  believe  in  sonnd  money  and  the  preser- 
vati(m  of  law  and  order,  and  who  are  unalteral)ly 
opposed  to  the  idatform  adopted  and  candidates 
nominated  at  Chicago,  will  select,  in  such  manner 
as  to  them  shall  seem  best,  a  number  of  delegates  to 
the  same,  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  electoral 
votes  to  which  su(-h  states  are  respectively  entitled. 

"  Such  delegat(!S  shall  be  duly  accredited,  accord- 
ing to  tlH5  usages  of  the  Democratic  party.  Their 
credentials  shall  be  forwarded  or  delivered  to  the 
s««{rretary   of    this   conimittee    witli    all    convenient 
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speed,  and  this  committee  will  make  np  and  an- 
nounce the  roll  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  convention." 
Brief  speeches  were  made,  after  the  call  had  been 
adopted,  by  committeemen  and  visitors  from  differ- 
ent states.  Gen.  Simon  B.  Biickner  of  Kentucky, 
who  had  only  escaped  re  election  as  governor  of  his 
state  because  of  a  constitutional  prohibition  against 
a  second  term,  made,  perhaps,  the  most  profound 
imx)ression  upon  the  conference  of  all  the  speakers, 
))artly  by  his  dignified,  calm  and  earnest  manner, 
but  more  largely  by  the  unselfisli  and  patriotic 
declaration  that  he  was  glad  to  be  in  the  conference 
because  ''  there  are  no  spoils  here."  The  Democrats 
who  would  follow  the  statidard  of  the  third  party 
would  march  to  certain  defeat,  but.  said  he,  "  their 
ThermopyUe  will  be  the  promise  of  many  Marathons 
in  the  future."  Already,  before  the  conference  had 
adjouriKMl,  Gen<'ral  Buckncr's  name  was  on  every 
tongue  asthe])referre<I  candidatt^for  Vice-President. 
Gen.  J.  M.  Palmer  was  promptly  suggested  as  the 
ideal  <'andi<late  for  President,  but  the  proposition 
UKft  with  so  prom]>t  a  declination  that  a  large  share 
of  the  favor  extended  to  Pabiier  was  transferred  to 
i\im.  E.  S.  Bragg,  the  valiant  soldier-politician  who 
liad  refused,  at  Chicago,  to  all«>vv  his  state  to  l)e  dis 
gracted  ])y  giving  its  sanction  to  a  Populist  platform 
or  l^opulist  candidates. 


IV.     THK    INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters can  fully  appreciate  the  task  imposed  upon 
Mr.  Bynum  and  the  Executive  Committee  named 
by  the  August  conference  to  secure,  in  three  weeks, 
the  attendance  upon  a  national  convention  of  some- 
thing like  nine  hundred  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  a 
party  not  fully  organized.  But  the  work  at  Indian- 
apolis by  the  committee  was  confined  to  advising 
and  instructing  men  willing  and  anxious  to  help  on 
the  Democratic  sound  money  canix^aign.  The  re- 
sponses in  the  states  to  the  call  for  conventions  to 
choose  delegates  were  very  cordial.  From  all  the 
states  came  reports  that  the  conventions  were,  ia 
personal  make  up,  in  fullness  of  attendance,  in 
enthusiasm,  conspicuously  the  best  state  conven- 
tions of  the  year.  In  Texas  the  gathering  was  de- 
scribed as  the  best  Democratic  convention  ever  held 
in  the  state.  The  Illinois  convention  of  more  than 
a  thousand  properly  chosen  delegates  was  a  proof, 
in  its  personal  quality,  that  the  best  men  of  the  party 
were  everywhere  moved  by  the  same  resentment, 
and  its  high  and  resolute  spirit  was  assurance  that 
sound  money  Democrats  were  deeply  moved  and 
determined  to  reassert  the  party  traditions  violated 
at  Chicago.  All  doubc  about  the  genuineness  and 
depth  of  the  Democratic  revolt  vanished  before  the 
list  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention  had  been 
completed.  Friends  of  the  movement  and  foes  alike 
were  surprised  as  the  cumulative  evidence  rolled  in. 

At  noon,  Wednesday,  September  2,  the  convention 
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was  called  to  order  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  Indianapolis, 
by  Chairman  John  M.  Palmer.  The  day  was  fine; 
the  hall— not  too  large — was  gay  with  decorations; 
the  delegates  had  learned  that  all  were  inspired  by 
the  same  resolution  to  make  distinct  the  protest  that 
should  justify  the  convention;  there  was  a  fine  ap 
preciation  by  everybody  of  the  absence  of  sectional 
rivalry,  and  there  had  developed  an  admirable  deter- 
mination to  avoid  in  the  platform  of  principles  any 
issue  about  which  there  could  be  any  dispute  be- 
tween Democrats.  General  Palmer,  strong  in  his 
ripe  old  age,  ruddy,  clear  eyed,  simple  and  genial. 
recaJling,  in  many  ways,  "the  grandest  Roman,*' 
the  late  Senator  Thurman,  at  once  tested  the  conven- 
tion when  he  demanded  order  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  the  honor  to  preside,  briefly,  over  "  the  first 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  the  year  1896.'- 
The  reading,  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  of  the  call  for  the 
convention  aroused  the  convention  as  it  had  the 
conference  that  issued  it.  It  was  the  key  to  all  that 
was  said  and  done,  bold,  defiant,  independent  and 
Democratic. 

Forty-seven  states  were  represented  in  the  con- 
vention by  824  delegates,  having  the  power  to  cast 
the  full  number  of  votes  to  which  the  states  repre- 
sented were  entitled.  With  business-like  directness 
and  orderly  promptness  the  temporary  organization 
proceeded.  Ex-Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower  was 
made  chairman.  In  a  speech  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  long  he  re\aewed  the  events  that  had  driven 
Democrats  to  repudiate  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
convention,  skillfully  meeting  and  refuting  many  of 
the  fallacies  to  which  Democrats  had  been  asked  to 
subscribe,  but  which  had  proved  too  revolutionary 
and  repulsive  to  be  accepted.  Tne  committees  named 
by  the  states  bristled  with  the  names  of  Democrats 
who  had  long  and  honorably  served  their  party,  and 
there  was  a  strong  infusion  of  the  younger  Democ- 
racy in  the  organization.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  inchided  ex-Governor  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, Col.  John  P.  Irisli  of  California,  the  most 
brilliant  orator  of  the  party  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
Louis  P.  Ehrich  of  Colorado,  a  keen,  strong  figliter 
for  sound  money  in  a  sirong  silver  state;  ex  Con- 
gressman Lewis  Sperry  of  Connecticut,  a  sturdy 
sound  rr.oney  man:  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
James  H.  Eckels  of  Illinois,  George  M.  Davie  of 
Kentucky,  an  enthusiastic,  level  headed  man,  one 
of  the  ablest  in  tlie  sound  money  (;ont(!st;  Henry  M. 
Richmond  of  New  York,  Virgil  P.  Kline  of  Ohio, 
Congressman  M.  E.  Kleberg  of  Texas,  agoldstan:lar:l 
man  from  a  silver  state;  S.  W.  P^>rdyce  of  Arkan- 
sas, G.  R.  De  Sau.ssure  of  Georgia,  Walter  I.  Babl)  of 
Iowa,  ?]dgar  H.  Farrar  of  Louisiana,  C.  V.  Hoi  man 
of  Maine,  Alfred  C^aldwell  of  West  Virginia  and 
Senator  W.  F,  Vilas  of  Wiscr>usin. 

A  permanent  National  Committee  was  named  by 
the  Htat^jH  represented  in  the  (convention.  In  addition 
\a}  many  strong  men  whose  names  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  preliminary  work,  this  committee}  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Thomas  F,  Corrigan  of  (jJeorgia, 


Ben  T.  Cable  of  Illinois,  who  had  contributed 
largely  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  success  in  the  Sucker 
State  in  1892;  the  distinguished  ex-Senator  W. 
Pinkney  Whyte  of  Maryland,  Gordon  Woodbury  of 
New  Hamx)sliire,  C.  C.  Mum  ford  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Joseph  Bryan  of  Virginia,  a  stanch  and  conserv- 
ative Democrat  of  the  old  school.  The  committee 
Avas  full  of  men  of  experience  in  political  affairs, 
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the  proportion  of  young  and  vigorous  Democrats 
was  liberal,  and  every  man  chosen  was  well  known 
in  his  state.  So  high  an  average  of  ability,  charac- 
ter and  capacity  in  the  state  and  national  commit- 
tees of  a  jiolitical  party  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  attained  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  .session  of  the  convention,  occupying 
less  than  two  hours  of  the  afternoon,  brought  the 
r(;port  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 
Seinator  Donelson  Caffery  of  Louisiana  was  made 
permanent  chairman.  His  speech  in  taking  the 
chair  was  a  strong  and  effective  denunciation  of  the 
course  of  the  majority  at  Chicago,  with  the  same 
defiant  ring  in  it  that  was  heard  in  the  convention 
call.  The  convention  was  wonderfully  stirred  by 
the  speech  of  Dr.  William  Everett  of  Massachusetts, 
a  speech  poured  tumultuously  out  of  a  heart  full  of 
z(;al  and  courage  and  glowing  with  resentment 
against  politi(;al  efforts  to  create  class  distinctions. 
He  mov(Ml  the  del(fgat(^s  to  vehement  ax)plause  as  he 
d<iclared  that  the  Dcnnocrats  of  Massa('husetts  and 
the  coilntry  wero  opposed  to  Anarchism.  Poimlism, 
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Paternalism  and  Sectionalism,  and  the  convention 
rose  to  its  feet  to  cheer  his  protest  against  the  insult, 
at  Chicago,  to  the  man  who  had  jn'otected  the  credit 
and  honor  of  the  nation— Grover  Cleveland.  An- 
other notable  speech,  the  best,  perhaps,  in  literary 
form,  of  all  the  speeches  delivered  before  a  conven- 
tion that  was  not  oppressed  by  one  dull  speech,  was 
that  of  Col.  John  P.  Irish  of  California. 

During  the  evening  of  September  2  the  convention, 
by  conference  of  delegates  representing  most  of  the 
states,  reached  an  agreement  upon  a  candidate  for 
President.  Several  names  had  been  suggested  after 
General  Palmer  had,  in  August,  expressed  an  unwill- 
ingness to  take  the  nomination.  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg  of 
Wisconsin  had  many  cordial  admirers;  the  friends 
of  Henry  Watterson  urged  the  nomination  of  the 
gifted  Kentuckian;  Gen.  Daniel  W.  Lavvlor  of  Min- 
nesota was  discussed  with  great  favor,  and  there 
was  some  Eastern  mention  of  Senator  George  Gray 
of  Delaware  as  a  suitable  candidate.  Senator  Vilas 
of  Wisconsin,  as  a  constant  friend  of  the  adminis- 
tration, was  assured  of  strong  support  if  he  would 
permit  the  use  of  his  name;  but  he  was  already  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  General  Bragg  of  his  own 
state,  and  would  not  consent  that  he  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Florida  and  Washington  came  to  the  convention 
determined  to  advocate  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  delegates  from  those  states,  strong 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  President,  regarded  this  course 
as  proner  and  logical  in  a  convention  in  which  all 
the  delegates  were  friends  of  the  President.  Some 
of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  President  in  New 
York  were  convinced  that  the  President  would  pre- 
fer that  the  nomination  should  be  given  to  one  of  the 
middle  western  states  in  which  the  sound  money 
contest  would  be  most  closely  fought  out,  and  were 
confident  that  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  President 
would  bring  an  answer  that  would  promptly  take 
his  name  out  of  the  list  of  available  candidates.  D. 
W.  Griffen,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  President  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  September  2: 

Indianapolis,  Sept.  2,  WM). 
Hon.   Grover  Clevp:i.ani),    Buzzards   Bay,  Massa- 
chusetts : 

There  has  been  manifested  an  unniistakal)le  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  tlie  convention  to  nominal  e  you 
for  the  Presidency.  The  New  York  delegation  is 
anxious  to  hear  your  personal  wishes,  and  would 
consider  it  an  honor  to  vote  for  your  nomination. 

Daniel  W.  (^kikken 

To  tins  mtissage  there  came,  early  on  the  morning 
of  September  I{,  the  following  reply: 

Buzzards  Bay.  Mass  ,  Sept.  2,  IH'.m;. 
Hon.  Daniel  W.  (Jrieeen.  Indianap(»lis,  Ind. : 

My  public,  and  personal  inclinati<;n  is  so  unalter- 
ably oi)poHed  that  I  cannot  for  one  moment  t^ntertain 
tiie  Miiggestion.  (iiiovER  Cleveland. 

,\nticipating   tins  declination,  and  strengtlienini,' 


the  original  determination  to  leave  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  to  the  West,  the  eastern  delegates 
readily  encouraged  the  proposition  from  Illinois  to 
urge  upon  General  Palmer  a  reconsideration  of  his 
refusal  to  accept  a  nomination.  General  Palmer 
relented  so  far  as  to  promise  a  definite  answer  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d.  There  was  some  consideration 
of  the  name  of  Gen.  John  C.  Black  of  Illinois  as  an 
alternative  candidate  in  the  event  of  the  continued 
refusal  of  General  Palmer.  As  the  delegates  were 
already  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner  for  Vice  President,  the  agree- 
ment to  select  him  for  that  place  disposed  of  the 
proposition  to  name  Henry  Watterson  for  President. 
General  Palmer's  answer,  made  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, was  favorable,  but  it  was  qualified  by  the  stipu- 
lation that  he  should  not  be  named  by  his  own  state. 

In  one  session  on  September  3  the  work  of  the 
convention  was  com])leted.  Senator  Vilas  reported 
the  platform  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
with  noble  rhetorical  effectiveness.  It  was  not 
long.  It  was  not  overloaded  with  theories  and 
definitions.  Accepting  the  call  of  August  7  as 
striking  the  keynote,  it  was  in  breadth  and 
vigor  an  elaborated  version  of  that  stirring 
document.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  were  set  forth  with  vigor  and 
directness.  All  the  vagaries  and  heresies  of  tlie 
Chicago  convention  were  utterly  repudiated  and 
condemned.  Sound  money ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
gold  standard  of  value;  just  taxation  and  tariff  for 
revenue  only ;  condemnation  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver;  a  liberal  policy  for  American  shipping;  a 
uniform,  safe  and  elastic  currency  ;  warm  approval 
of  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland;  un- 
(pialified  support  of  ci"il  service  reform,  and 
denunciation  of  attacks  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
were  its  leading  topics.  The  reading  of  the  platform 
was  interrupted  by  applau^"^  at  every  period,  and  it 
was  adopted  as  a  whole  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

When  the  roll  of  states  was  called  for  thepresenta 
tion  of  candidates.  Calif lu-nia  introduced  Lemuel  L. 
Kilburn  of  Michigan,  who  named  Gen.  John  M. 
Palmer  of  Illiaois  and  gave  the  convention  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  i)opular  was  the  really  first 
choice  of  the  sound  money  Democracy.  The  nomi- 
nation was  greeted  by  rousing  cheers,  the  delegates 
rising  in  their  places  to  join  in  the  prolonged 
applause.  Mr.  Watterson  was  withdrawn  without 
being  named.  General  Bragg  was  nominated  by 
Hurr  W.  Jones  of  Wisconsin,  undt»r  the  instructions 
of  tiie  state  c(mvention.  The  roll  was  called.  Gen- 
eral Palnu'r  received  TtUM^  votes;  General  Brag.t; 
had  118^2.  With  fim»  .soldit»rly  gallantry.  (JeJieral 
Bragg  moved  the  unanimous  nomination  of  his 
oppoiuMit,  promising,  as  lu»  »litl  .so.  that  in  the  c«>n- 
test  his  voict^and  figurt*  would  be  fouiul  wht»re  Wis- 
consin e.xpetcted  to  find  luu*  soldier  st>n.«*,  "  n<«jU'tv4t  to 
t\w  tlashing  of  th«*  guns."  The  nomiuHtion  waii 
nnid(<  unanimous  witli   i  shout 

(  b»n  Simon  h   Hucknerof  Kentuck\  >Ta.s  pitssoiHtHl 
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for  Vice-President  in  a  brief,  appropriate  speech 
by  W.  B.  Brouder  of  Kenrucky.  The  rules  were 
suspended  and  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 

In  two   days,   without   personal    rivalries   about 
candidates,  and  with  substantial  agreement  in  com 
mittee  on  all  points,  the  National  Democracy  had 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  a  truly  Demo- 
cratic party  organization  and  afford  sound-money 
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Democrats  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  revo- 
lutionary policies  and  candidates  offered  in  Chicago, 

V.     THE    HOPH    OF  THH   NATIONAL 
DHMOCRACY. 

Nine  days  after  the  platform  and  ticket  of  the 
National  Democratic  party  had  been  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country  tlie 
candidates  were  formally  notified,  at  Louisville,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large,  distinguished  and  (jnthusiastic 
audience,  that  they  had  been  cliosen  to  be  the 
standard  bearers.  It  was  decided  by  the  National 
Committee  that  this  ceremony  would  ])e  (tcmducted 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky  with  greater  political  ad- 
vantage than  in  any  other  state.  At  Indianapolis  it 
was  concluded.  u])on  consideration  of  the  reports 
brought  from  Kentucky,   that  the  bright(!st  pros- 


pects for  the  cause  of  sound  money  were  held  out  by 
the  Blue  (Irass  state.  General  Buckner  shared  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow  delegates  to  lndianai>olis  that 
the  sound  money  Democratic  ticket  would  be  voted 
by  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  Kentu(-kians.  He 
admitted  that  this  was  conjecture,  but  he  also 
maintained  that  the  indications  would  justify  him 
in  assuming  that  the  vote  would  ])e  greatly  in  excess 
of  fifty  thousand,  and  that  it  would  be  large  enough 
to  shield  the  state  from  the  degradation  implied  in 
approval  of  the  blunders  committed  at  Chicago. 

Since  the  Indianapolis  convention  the  National 
Democrats  have  gone  on  with  the  organization  of 
the  party  in  nearly  all  of  the  states  represented  in 
the  convention.  By  election  day  it  is  probable  that 
the  Democrats  of  every  state  will  be  able  to  choose 
between  Bryanite  candidates  and  men  pledged  to 
the  Democratic  principles  enunciated  at  Chicago. 
In  some  states  the  zealous  leaders  of  the  National 
Democracy  are  very  sanguine  that  they  will  secure 
the  electoral  vote.  That  feeling  may  be  justified  by 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  in  the 
states,  but  refusal  to  accept  the  prediction  does  not 
imply  a  doubt  that  the  party  will  serve  a  righteous 
purpose  in  securing  votes  enough  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  electors  for  the  candidates  repudiated  at 
Indianapolis. 

The  reasonable  expectation  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic managers  is  that  Indiana  will  cast  something 
like  10,000  votes  for  .Palmer  and  Buckner,  and 
assure  the  defeat  of  Bryan.  In  Illinois,  it  is  asserted 
by  competent  judges  that  the  Indianapolis  ticket 
will  get  not  less  than  80,000  votes,  and  perhaps 
oO,000,  and  sanguine  men  estimate  the  Cook  County 
vote  as  high  as  80,000  for  Palmer.  In  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  where  any  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  must  be  regarded  as  a  menace  of  suc- 
cess, the  most  insignificant  strength  that  the  Indian- 
apolis ticket  may  command  must  impair  the  chances 
for  victory  to  th(^  Bryan  party. 

It  is  yet  too  early,  at  this  writing,  when  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Democratic  party  is  incom- 
plete, and  before  the  other  parties,  more  fully 
equipped,  have  made  polls  of  the  states,  to  obtain 
(iven  approximately  correct  information  of  the 
strength  of  tlui  party  organized  at  Indianapolis. 
That  it  is  a  reality,  supjiorted  by  a  reasonable  faith 
and  by  men  of  sense,  honesty,  fidelity  to  principles 
and  to  good  men,  there  is  no  doubt.  If  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  of  its  leaders,  that  it  will  command  the 
voting  sup])ort  of  half  a  million  of  American  citi- 
zens, is  fulfilled  at  the  ])()lls,  that  result  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  abundant  recomi)ense  for  all  the  time  and 
labor  that  has  been  expended  in  promoting  the 
I)atriotic  cause. 
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"■HE  approacliing  sesciuicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  Princeton  suggests  a  review  of 
its  past  educational  work,  its  present  status,  and  its 

future  expansion 
a  n  d  prospects. 
Much  of  Prince- 
ton's early  his 
tory  has  national 
interest ;  much  of 
it  has  an  interest 
to  Princeton  men 
only.  In  this 
paper  we  shall 
confine  ourselves 
to  an  exposition 
of  Princeton's 
educational  sys- 
tem. Like  most 
early  American 
colleges  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jer- 
sey started  as  a 
sort  of  disguised 
divinity  school, 
with  a  liberal 
arts  attachment. 
It  w^as  by  the 
terms  of  its  char- 
ter unsectarian. 
That  instrument 
provided  that 
"  those  of  every 
religious  denomi- 
nation may  have 
free  and  equal 
liberty  and  ad- 
vantage of  edu- 
cation in  said 
college,  any  different  sentiments  in  religion  notwith- 
standing."  Still,  for  the  first  tliree  decades  of  its 
history  the  greater  part  of  its  graduates  received  an 
education  designed  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  influence  of  the  Revolution  with 
its  political  ferment,  tuid  tht^  nation's  subseipient  ma- 
teriiil  growth,  tended  to  increase  the  miniber  of  stu- 
dents seeking  a  purely  liberal  education  as  ()i)p08ed  to 
a  professional  training  culminating  in  theology.  This 
change  in  the  person  net  of  the  student  body  was 
recognized  wh(^n  in  181:3  the  Theological  Seminary 
was  founded  and  erected  at  Princeton.  This  institu- 
tion has  never  had  any  legal  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. It  provid«'(l,  however,  for  a  techniial  thtMi- 
logical  education  which  thr  curnciduni  of  thv  col- 
leg»'  no  longer  afi'ordrd. 

Fi'oUi  tlie  iH'gimiing  of  tlic  pr«>sent  century  the 
courHe  of  Htudy  pursued  in  I  ho  college  was  the  usual 
<our>^f  then  Lfivfii    iti   similiir   iuslitutions      It  com 
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prised  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
the  elements  of  science,  and  philosophy,  moral  and 
political.  Practically  the  same  course  of  study  was 
re(juired  of  all  the  students,  a  goodly  percentage  of 
whom  have  always  entered  the  theological  seminary 
upon  completion  of  their  college  course.  The 
growth  of  the  college  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  w^as  largely  a  growth  in  numbers,  both  of  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  witnessed  a  deepening  and 
broadening  in  the  study  of  the  branches  pursued. 
This  quiet  and  uneventful  progress  was  violently 
checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Prior 
to  this  time  Princeton's  southern  constituency  was 
relatively  very  large.  The  loss  in  numbers  in  1861 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  students.  Nor  had  the  college  repaired  its  losses 
or  regained  its  normal  size  when,  in  1868,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  entered  ux)on  his  eventful  presidency,  and  be- 
gan the  history  of  contemporary  Princeton.  The 
development  of  Princeton's  educational  system 
under  Dr.  McCosh  and  under  his  successor,  Dr. 
Patton,  may  be  the  best  viewed  under  the  follow- 
ing aspects  : 

First,  the  growth  of  the  college  is  objectively  evi- 
denced by  the  large  number  of  new  structures 
erected,  the  enlargement  of  the  library,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  valuable  collections,  the  equipment  of  labora- 
tories, observatories  and  a  general  liberal  increase 
in  endowment  and  current  funds. 

Second,  the  development  may  be  traced  in  the 
growth  in  numbers,  both  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
student  body.  At  Dr.  McCosh's  accession  in  1868 
the  number  of  students  was  264  ;  at  present  the 
total  number  is  1100.  Moreover,  the  growth  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  the  early  part 
of  this  period.  The  following  statistical  table  will 
show  the  increase  in  recent  years  : 
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NUMBER   OF  STUDENTS  IN   PUINCETON   UNIVF.KSITY. 

1H86 499        189<) 770       1894 1,092 

1887 559        1891 850       1895 1,109 

1888  .   ..603        189:.' 980       189(5 1,088 

18^9 667        1893 1,072 

The  faculrj'  and  instructors  have  grown  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  They  number  over  eighty  at 
the  present  time.     The  academic   development  of 
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Princeton  may  be  seen  also  iu  the  various  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  there  pursued.  The  require- 
ments for  entrance  have  been  steadily  raised,  both 
Greek  and  Latin  being  required  for  admission  to 
the  academic  course.  Provision  is  made  also  for 
entering  pupils  whose  standing  in  various  lines  is 
above  that  exacted  by  the  minimum  entrance  re- 
quirements. Advanced  divisions  cover  in  addition  to 
tlie  course  pursued  by  the  whole  class  an  amount  of 
work  graduated  to  their  superior  capacities.  Be- 
.sides  the  regular  academic  course,  there  was  founded 
in  the  early  seventies  the.  John  C.  Green  S(-hool  of 
Science,  admission  to  which  is  conditioned  upon 
proficiency  in  modern  langufiges  in  place  of  Greek. 
The  undergraduate  courses  in  the  School  of  Science 
are  two  in  number :  a  non-professional  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  a  profess- 
ional course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 
In  >>oth  courses  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  ])ursued 
as   a   sub.Htitute  for   the  study  of   the   cla.ssics. 

Thr*  elective  system  in  vogue,  while  offering  great 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  two  ui)per  years,  has  not 
)»een  ]:)ermitted  to  })reak  down  the  required  course  of 
study  in  the  freshman  nnd  sophomore  classes.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  tin;  course  th(jre  is  just  a  fore- 
tast/e  of  elective  freedom.  whi(^h  permits  the  fresh- 
TMHTi  to  choose  as  hetweeii  Vro.mh  or  iU'Vimm,  and 
which  in  the  hophomore  year  allows  hiiri  some  (!ori- 
Hidwabh*  option   in  Mk*  distriy)utioTi  of  liis  time  be- 


tween the  required  courses.  In  the  last  two  years 
of  the  course  the  elective  system  prevails  very  gen- 
erally. Two-thirds  of  a  man's  courses  of  study  in 
the  junior  year,  and  i)ra(;tically  all  those  of  his 
senior  year,  are  of  his  own  choosing.  The  only 
required  studies  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  aca- 
demic course  are  the  elements  of  moral  and  mental 
Philosophy,  Physics  and  Economics.  In  many  of  the 
small  elective  classes  the  seminar  system  is  in  vogue 
and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  graduate  students  and 
seniors  of  high  standing  working  along  exactly 
parallel  lines  in  the  same  seminar.  The  cai)-sheaf  in 
Princeton's  educational  system  comj)rises  the  grad- 
uate work,  and  necessitates  an  explanation  of  the 
various  university  courses  which  lead  to  the  higher 
dergees.  The  graduate  students  at  Princeton  num- 
ber about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  these  grad- 
uates a  majority  are  pursuing  theological  courses  in 
the  sister  institution  across  the  campus.  The  lec- 
tures on  which  they  are  in  attendance  are  generally 
the  same  as  those  delivered  to  the  advanced  classes 
in  the  undergraduate  course.  An  additional  number 
of  graduate  students  reside  in  college  and  pursue 
their  work,  many  of  them  in  the  laboratories.  Es- 
pecial mention  should  be  made  of  the  graduate 
school  of  Electrical  Engineering,  which  grants  the 
degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  after  a  course  of  two 
years'  graduate  study  in  residence.  The  require- 
ments set  by  the  University  before  the  master's  or 
doctor's  degree  in  arts  or  science  is  granted  erect 
a  high  standard,  and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.    For  the 
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doctor's  degree  a  preliminary  exaiiiiiiation  is  ex- 
acted in  all  cases,  as  well  as  a  two  years"  course  in 
university  residence,  exclusively  devoted  to  gradu- 
ate study.  The  degree  is  finally  granted  only  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  of  a  satisfactory  thesis 
from  the  candidate  indicating  proficiency  in  original 
research,  and  upon  tlie  candidate's  successfully  pass- 
ing another  examination  in  his  main  line  of  study 
and  in  two  subsidiary  courses,  one  of  which  is  always 
in  the  department  of  ])hilosopliy.  when  the  degree 
of  Pli  D.  is  conferred.  The  foregoing  gives  a  skele- 
ton outline  of  the  recpiirements  embodied  in  Prince- 
ton's educational  system,  a  system,  it  is  believed, 
which  is  at  once  sound,  conservative  and  consistent. 
Those  interested  in  American  university  educa- 
tion will  readily  understand  that  the  educational 
l)roblems  of  to  day  deal  with  many  important  topics 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  ordinary  curriculum.  A 
word  then  is  in  order  with  reference  to  Princeton's 
system  of  the  administration  of  discipline.  There  has 
been  in  the  last  thirty  years  a  radical  change  in  the 
nature  of  administrative  and  disciplinary  j)roblems  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Prior  to  that  time  dis- 
cipline ordinarily  concerned  individuals,   or  in  rare 
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instances  temporary  associations  which  threatened 
to  infringe  upon  the  order  of  the  college.  The  chief 
administrative  problem  of  to  day  concerns  not  so 
much  the  deportment  of  individual  students  as 
numerous  in-oniinent  and  powerful  student  organiza- 
tions. In  Princeton  these  organizations  grew  and 
multiplied  rapidly  after  1870.  They 
comprise  the  various  athletic  organiza- 
tions, the  musical  clubs,  the  editorial 
boards  of  college  periodicals  and  some 
others,  chiefly  social.  Besides  these 
associations  there  are  always  in  exist- 
ence a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
organizations,  more  or  less  temporary, 
some  of  which  frequently  attain  some 
considerable  numbers  or  importance. 
The  attitude  of  the  Princeton  Faculty 
toward  these  problems  is,  first,  a  stiff 
insistence  upon  such  general  rules  as 
are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  autl 
regulation  of  these  various  interests 
and  yet  as  little  further  interference 
as  is  possible  This  i)«)licy.  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  justified  by  the  permanence 
of  a  vigorous  and  independent  criti- 
cism of  college  matters  emanating 
from  the  students  themselves  and  di 
lectcd  towanl  the  correction  of  recog- 
nized abuses.  The  tniining  of  the 
undergraduates  in  the  two  halls  wliere 
for  over  a  tentury  parliamentary  tie 
bate  has  been  the  main  pui"suit.  tli»' 
good  juilgnient  evinced  in  the  tone  i>r" 
77/c  I'^rinntoniun,  the  i'ollege  daily.— 
all  create  a  spirit  of  healthy  yet  con- 
servative agitation.  lU'iginating  among 
the  stuilents  themselvt^s.  and  therefore* 
dou\)ly  effective  to  secure  its  ends. 
Tin*  recent  establislunent  of  the  hiuu»v 
f\vstem  in  examinations,  as  well  iw* 
tilt*  disapproval  with  which  the  prm*- 
tice  of  "  hazing  '  ha.s  Ummi  visited,  art* 
l)oth   exponential  »»f  the  U«net\c»ul  re 
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suits  of  the  modest  degree  of  self  governnient  al- 
lowed by  sufferance  to  the  students.  With  refer- 
ence- to  the  vexed  question  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, Princeton's  attitude  is  decided.  The  evils 
attendant  upon  athletics,  especially  gambling,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  so  called  college  diplomacy,  must 
certainly  be  restrained,  if  possible  effaced.  But  the 
risks  involved,  great  as  they  are,  are  not  sufficient 
to  deter  us  from  seeking  the  gain  which  organized 
athletics  unquestionably  confers. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  College  of  ISTew  Jersey 
will  formally  assume  the  title  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. It  thus  acknowledges  the  changes  which  have 
been  moulding  its  life  in  the  past  three  decades.  It 
is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  make  some  brief  men- 
tion of  what  it  is  hoped  the  Princeton  University  of 
the  future  will  accomplish.  Fortunately,  or  unf ort  u- 
nately,  there  is  no  fixed  and  settled  meaning  attached 
to  the  word  "  university."  It  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
mere  contiguous  allocation  of  professional  schools. 
The  chances  are  that  the  future  will  show,  as  well  as 
the  past  and  present  have  shown,  that  there  are  sev- 
eral distinct  types  of  universities.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  Princeton  to  establish  in  connection  with  the 
■undergraduate  department  a  number  of  professional 
schools  devoted  to  the  technical  study  of  medicine 
or  law.  So  long  as  the  theological  seminary  exists  in 
Princeton, — and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  its 
removal, — the  trustees  of  Princeton  stand  bound  to 
establish  no  chair  of  theology.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  it  is  possible  or  at  least  advisable  to  estab- 
lish technical  schools  of  law  or  medicine  outside  of 
a  large  city.  The  type  of  university,  then,  to  which 
Princeton,  both  of  choice  and  of  necessity,  aspires,  is 
one  in  which  nonprofessional  graduate  study  shall 
be  pursued  in  all  departments.  If  in  the  future 
Princeton  founds  and  establishes  a  school  of  law,  it 
will  be  a  school  where  the  "spirit  of  laws  "  and  their 
philosophy  is  pursued  and  not  a  school  of  technical 
or  adjective  law.     And  though  there  may  never  ex- 


ist in  Princeton  a  school  of  medicine  leading  to  the 
ordinary  practitioner's  degree,  there  has  already  de- 
veloped a  school  of  biology  capable  of  exi^ansion 
into  a  great  graduate  school  in  that  department  of 
natural  science.  Along  with  the  growth  of  the 
graduate  courses,  the  maintenance  of  the  under- 
graduate department,  both  academic  and  scientific, 
will  ever  be  an  end  of  prime  importance.  The  in- 
creased endowment  to  be  announced  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  will  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  the  perfecting  of  these 
plans  of  university  growth.  The  new  library  al- 
ready in  process  of  construction,  whose  aggregate 
cost  will  be  not  far  from  |600,000,  will  provide  at 
the  same  time  an  adequate  literary  workshop  and  the 
appropriate  housing  of  the  various  seminars,  which 
have  hitherto  been  widely  scattered.  'Numerous 
other  gifts,  of  which  mention  will  be  duly  made  in 
October,  will  largely  subserve  the  purpose  of  uni- 
versity development,  such  as  has  been  outlined 
above.  Princeton  men  feel  confident  that  they  have 
not  mistaken  the  strength  and  the  direction  which 
the  present  movement  is  taking. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  Princeton  University 
will  be  as  unique  as  Princeton  College  has  been. 
This  is  its  avowed  attitude  with  reference  to  certain 
questions  of  prime  importance  in  Philosophy  and 
Ethics.  It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  past  that 
Princeton  College  has  been  mistakenly  supposed  to 
teach  or  to  propagate  the  distinctive  theological 
tenets  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
tween the  two  institutions  there  has  been  in  the 
past  no  organic  or  legal  connection.  The  Seminary 
is  avowedly  committed  to  the  maintenance  and  prop- 
pagation  of  a  certain  type  of  theology.  The  College 
is  not  sectarian  ;  it  never  has  been,  and  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  never  can  be.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  its  existence  other  denominations  than 
the  Presbyterian  have  been  represented  on  its  board 
of  trustees  ;  among  its  students  are  to  be  found  ad- 
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herents  of  all  churches  alike.  But  while  not  de- 
nominational, Priceton  is  definitely  and  irrevocably 
committed  to  Christian  ideals.  It  has,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  certain  primary  problems  already 
taken  a  definite  position.  It  stands  for  a  the- 
istic  metaphysic.     Nor  does]  it  claim  or  desire  any 


reputation  for  impartiality  or  open  mindedness 
which  is  to  be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  this, 
its  traditional  philosophical  attitude.  The  motto 
of  the  new  University  is  that  of  the  old  College-  - 
Dei  sub  numine  vigre^— under  God's  guidance  it 
flourishes. 


JULES  SIMON. 

BY  THE    BARON    PIERRE   DE  COUBERTIN. 


THE  wonderful  worker  who  died  in  Paris  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  born  in  Lorient,  a  quiet  and 
routine-loving  city  in  Brittany,  on  Christmas  eve  of 
that  famous  year  1814.  that  brought  to  an  end  the 
French  imperial  dream  and  relieved  Euroj)e  from 
Napoleon's  tyrannous  grasp.  He  was  thus  an  old 
man,  having  completed,  last  Christmas,  his  eighty- 
first  year.  Still  what  people  used  to  say  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  the  great  Australian  leader,  was  no 
less  true  of  Jules  Simon  :  that  vv^hen  you  called  on 
him,  you  thought  at  first  he  looked  very  old,  and 
after  you  had  heard  him  talk  for  a  while,  you  found 
that  he  looked  much  younger.  Not  only  was  the 
visitor  impressed  by  the  life-giving  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  but  his  conversation  was  no  longer  that  of  a 
man  who  looks  detq)  into  the  past  and  fails  to  un- 
derstand that  the  world  continues  to  be  as  interest- 
ing to  day  as  it  was  yesterday.  Jules  Simon's  belief 
in  the  continual  moral  progress  of  humanity  was 
certainly  less  strong  than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  but  as  h(5  liattMl  i)essimism  and 
pessiniistH  he  never  gave  up  tigliting  for  what  ln) 
considered  good  and  true.  Truth  was  his  goddtvMs, 
;md  he  should  not  hav<'  deemed  life  worth  living 
had  he  not  b<;en  led  to  iiope  that  men  might  finally 
induce  her  to  li.x  h(<r  residence  among  them. 


JULES  SIMON    AND  VICTOR  COUSIN. 

Simon  was  not  his  name  ;  it  was  his  father's 
Christian  name.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children 
in  Brittany  to  be  called  thus  by  their  own  Christian 
name,  followed  by  their  father's  or  mother's,  while 
the  family  name  is  not  made  use  of.  Jules  Simon's 
father  was  called  Simon  Suisse,  and  his  son  was  sent 
to  college  accordingly  under  the  name  of  Jules 
Suisse.  The  family  was  not  rich  and  ci>uld  not  pay 
for  the  boy's  education.  A  scholarship,  fortunately, 
was  bestowed  upon  him  and  he  went  through  the 
whole  course'  of  studies,  first  at  Lorient.  and  later  at 
Valines.  He  entered  the  Ecole  Nornuile  Superieure 
in  188;},  and  having  been  successful  in  his  examina- 
tions was  made  "' Docteur-es-Lettres  "  in  lf^oi>.  \\c 
was  sent  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  to  the  Lycet»s 
of  Caen  and  Vertsailles.  but  soon  received  a  letter 
from  the  famous  Victor  Cousin,  whi)  had  kitowii 
him  as  a  student,  and  was  now  luixious  to  set*  hiin 
come  back  to  Paris,  and  thus  secure  his  help  at  tui 
assistant  nuistt>r  at  the  Sorhomie.  Jules  was  i»idy  ".Y» 
years  of  agt»  when  he  jJuhlisluHl  his  first  ess^iy  in  the 
lieriu'  tits  Ih'UA-  Mitmtt's.  It  attraited  considemhlt* 
atttMiti«')n  llefore  hamling  it  to  the  t»ditv»r  o(  tho 
HeiHW,  \\v  liad  asked  Cmisin'sadvic©.    CVusin  thimirht 
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the  essay  was  beautiful,  but  said  he  did  not  like  the 
signature  :  the  essay  was  signed  "  Jules  Simon- 
Suisse. "  *' That  is  a  common-looking  name,"  said 
the  great  philosopher  ;  *'  people  won't  like  it.  You 
will  never  become  famous  under  that  name.  Mind 
that  readers  are  very  queer  about  such  trifles  ;  when 
they  don't  like  the  name  of  the  author,  they  don't 
care  for  the  book.  Drop  that  word  Suisse  that 
means  nothing,  and  call  yourself  Jules  Simon  ;  it 
sounds  better. ' '  Thus  it  happened  that  Jules  Suisse 
became  Jules  Simon. 

ENTRANCE   TO   POLITICAL   LIFE. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  was  approaching.  Tlie 
country  was  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  and  there  was 
much  excitement  among  the  young  men  about  polit- 
ical and  social  reforms.  While  no  one  could  foretell 
what  was  coming,  yet  every  one  felt  that  something 
of  vast  import  was  imminent.  Louis-Philippe  did 
not  see  his  way  out  of  the  electoral  question,  simple 
as  it  was,  and  declined  to  yield  before  the  will  of 
the  nation.  He  was  dismissed  from  power,  and  the 
republican  idea  received  a  fresh  start.  Jules  Simon 
had  become  deeply  interested  in  politics.  He  con- 
sidered that  a  republic  was  the  only  government 
that  could  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
follow  a  progressive  and  peaceful  policy.  He  claimed 
that  the  monarchical  root  had  dried  up  in  French 
soil,  that  the  world  was  growing  tired  of  wars  and 
miseries,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  look  after  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  welfare  of  the  more  numerous  and 
less  happy  class.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
"  Assemblee  Nationale  "  of  1848,  and  for  two  years 
was  very  active  and  full  of  hope  as  to  the  final  suc- 
cess of  his  views.  Then  it  became  clear  to  all  eyes 
that  French  democracy  was  still  in  its  infancy,  that 
true  liberals  were  but  a  few,  and  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon, who  had  been  elected  President,  would  easily 
find  his  way  to  the  throne.  Things,  however,  did 
not  go  on  as  quietly  as  was  anticipated,  and  the 
republicans  resisted,  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
final  success,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  brutal 
and  criminal  character  of  the  President's  conduct. 
Several  of  them  were  sent  to  jail,  and  a  great  many 
were  expelled  from  France  and,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties,  forbidden  to  come  back. 

The  admirers  of  Napoleon  the  third  need  to  be 
reminded  how  he  secured  the  sui)reme  power,  and 
by  what  means  he  succeeded  in  his  well-matured 
X>lan,  In  all,  27,704  citizens  were  prosecuted  and 
cross-examined  by  the  "  commissions  mixter,"  an 
unlawful  and  vile  parody  of  justice  ;  239  were  sent 
to  Cayenne,  9,903  to  Algeria,  1,999  were  })anished. 
and  2,878  imi^risoned.  None  of  them  v/as  guilty, 
except  of  having  rej)ublican  ideas  and  of  being  anx- 
ious to  save  his  country  from  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  despotism. 

Jules  Simon  was  i\(\t  arrested.  >)ut  he  was  still 
lecturing  at  the  Borbonne,  and  did  not  think  it  i)os- 
ftible  to  hold  his  professorshij>  if  he  was  not  to  enjoy 
the  abs^^lute  freedom  which  a  sincere-minded  teacher 


will  always  deem  his  most  indispensable  x>rivilege. 
Besides,  his  cons(dence  told  him  that  so  immoral  a 
deed  as  was  the  coup  d'etat  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  public  expression  on  his  part  of  disaj)- 
probation  and  disgust.  What  would  the  young  men 
to  whom  he  was  lecturing  on  philosophy  and  morals 
think  of  him  if  he  remained  silent  while  his  friends 
and  colleagues  were  being  unjustly  i)rosecuted 
and  ill  treated  ?    Jules  Simon  was  poor,  and  his  Sor- 


THE  LATE   JULES   SIMON. 

bonne  salary  represented  his  means  of  living.  He 
nevertheless  did  not  hesitate,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  lecture,  after  the  coup  d'etat  was  over,  cen- 
sured severely  the  President  and  his  followers.  He 
was  dismissed  immediately.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
bitterly  disappointed  at  being  rebuked  by  a  man  of 
such  value.  Not  only  would  he  have  willingly 
allowed  Jules  Simon  to  retain  his  i)rofessorsliip,  but 
he  was  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  further  advantages 
and  honors,  if  only  Jules  Simon  had  consented  not 
to  censure  and  disgrace  the  new  regime. 

The  times  that  followed  proved  very  hard.  It 
became  most  difficult  to  the  republicans  and  liberals, 
who  w(n-(;  not  men  of  leisure,  to  earn  their  living-. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  suppressed  and! 
the  government  ox)posed  its  veto  to  any  article,  pam- 
plilct  or  book  that  would  not  agree  with  its  own 
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principles  and  views.  Jules  Simon  went  to  Bel- 
gium, and  there,  for  eight  years,  delivered  courses 
of  lectures,  at  Ghent,  Liiege  and  Antwerp,  on  philo- 
sophical and  political  subjects.  Then  he  was  chosen  as 
a  candidate  by  the  Parisians  for  the  elections  of  1863. 
The  movement  in  favor  of  free  government  had 
become  so  strong  tliat  the  Emperor  himself  was 
leaning  toward  liberalism,  and  although  the  press 
was  not  yet  entirely  eased  from  its  fetters,  members 
of  parliament  were  now  allowed  to  state  their  opin- 
ions and  give  their  advice  on  public  affairs.  Jules 
Simon  was  elected  by  17,809  votes  out  of  28,689.  In 
1867  his  speech  on  the  Italian  and  Roman  question 
created  a  great  sensation.  His  popularity  was  then 
so  decided  that  at  the  1869  elections  100,000  votes 
were  cast  for  his  name  all  over  France.  He  was 
elected  simultaneously  in  Paris  and  the  Gironde 
Department.  He  opposed  with  all  his  might  the 
absurd  policy  tliat  led  to  the  war  of  1870,  as  did  all 
the  other  republicans.  But  the  imperialist  majority 
followed  its  leaders  blindly,  who  looked  forward  to 
a  great  war  as  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the 
dynasty  and  providing  for  the  unopposed  accession, 
at  no  distant  date,  of  the  imperial  crown  prince  to 
his  father's  throne.  With  such  a  motive  was  the 
war  declared,  and  France  hurled  into  the  most 
dreadful  disasters  and  miseries. 

PRIME   MINISTER. 

The  startling  news  of  the  Sedan  capitulation  hav- 
ing reached  Paris,  public  indignation  was  roused  to 
such  a  pitch  that  nobody  dared  to  stand  in  favor  of 
a  regime  which  had  received  its  death-blow  the 
moment  its  highest  representative  had  surrendered 
to  the  enemy.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed  on 
September  4,  1870,  and  a  provisional  government 
was  formed.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  depu- 
ties for  Paris,  who,  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  relief  of  the  country,  formed  the  new  govern- 
ment, should  have  numbered  among  them  such  men 
as  Jules  Favre,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Ernest 
Picard,  Emmanuel  Arago  and  Jules  Simon.  Had  it 
not  been  enforced  and -controlled  by  these  noble- 
minded  and  enlightened  citizens,  the  newly  pro- 
claimed republic  would  have  sunk  at  once  into  the 
revolutionary  ocean. 

Jules  Favre  undertook,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  raise  the  sympathies  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  induce  their  leaders  to  interfere. 
He  failed,  as  every  statesman  would  have  failed 
under  such  circumstances,  and  a  little  later  had  to 
(lis<'uss  with  Prince  Bismarck  the  terms  of  peace. 
Jules  Simon  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  at  once  made  several  reforms  which  ])r()ved  sat- 
isfactory. 1I<5  gave  an  impulse  to  tho  study  of 
geography  and  foreign  languages,  two  subjects 
which  were  som(nvhat  noglcct(Hl  in  Frencrh  colleges. 
During  M.  Tiiicsrs'  pr((Hi(lnn(-y,  from  1871  to  1873,  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Departnu^nt  of  Public 
riiHtniction  and  did  mucli  good.  In  1H79  he  was 
<!l<'('t»)d  lil'c!  nmrnlxu"  of  tho  now  Sonato,  und  on  tho 
very  day  iio  l)o.unu)  a  senator  the  Academic  Fnin- 


gaise  called  him  to  fill  M.  de  Remusat's  seat.  He 
was  then  the  chief  editor  of  the  Steele,  and  the 
moderate  republicans  gathered  around  him  as  their 
ablest  leader.  In  1876  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  who 
had  succeeded  Thiers  as  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, asked  him  to  form  a  cabinet  and  Jules  Simon 
became  Prime  Minister.  This,  however,  was  to  be 
the  end  of  his  purely  political  career.  The  President 
had  been  led,  against  his  own  will,  to  place  Jules 
Simon  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  did  not 
care  for  his  republicanism,  neither  did  he  trust  his 
conservatism.  Jules  Simon,  in  fact,  was  as  true  a 
conservative  as  he  was  a  republican  ;  but  what  Mar 
shal  MacMahon  called  conservatism  was  reaction, 
and  Jules  Simon  was  no  reactionary.  He  wished 
the  state  to  be  free  from  church  influence,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  spreading  of  culture  downward.  At 
this  time  there  was  much  excitement  among  French 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  question  of  the  Pope's 
dominions.  Meetings  were  held,  speeches  deliv- 
ered, and  manifestoes  issued  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  ''  temporal  power. "  The  Prime  Minister, 
while  feeling  much  respect  for  the  Pope's  character, 
and  anxious  for  the  true  interests  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, was  anxious  to  crush  any  movement  that 
could  offend  the  Italian  government.  This  he  did 
with  great  firmness.  Marshal  MacMahon  was 
frightened  at  what  he  considered  a  yielding  to 
the  radicals,  and,  contrary  to  all  law  and  prece- 
dent, summarily  dismissed  the  Prime  Minister. 
Jules  Simon  felt  so  exasperated  at  being  treated  in 
this  way  that  he  never  sought  public  political  life 
again. 

WORKING   FOR  PUBLIC  GOOD. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  guiding  of  public  opin- 
ion toward  social  reforms,  such  as  the  relief  of  des- 
titute children  and  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
men's condition.  The  list  of  the  articles  he  wrote, 
the  meetings  he  presided  over,  the  societies  he 
founded,  would  fill  a  whole  book.  Not  only  was  he 
an  assiduous  member  of  the  French  Academy,  but 
he  had  been  chosen  as  "  secretaire  perpetuel  "  (hon- 
orary life  secretary)  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence Academy,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  busiest 
among  the  members  of  the  French  Institute.  It  is 
not  usually  known  outside  of  France  that  the  '*  In- 
stitut  de  France  "  is  a  large  body  that  meets  only 
once  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  into 
five  academies:  the  French  Academy,  numbering  40 
renowned  writers,  poets  and  dramatists;  the  Mt»di- 
cal  Academy,  the  Fine  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Moral  and 
Political  Science  academies.  It  is  not  unci^mmon 
for  a  man  who  has  achieved  fame  in  more  than  one 
line  to  beilong  to  two  of  these  bodies.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Jultvs  Simon.  As  a  journalist  he  ci>ntrib- 
uted  regular  article.s  to  the  7Vmjw  and  the  Matin. 
His  mo.^t  nnnarkabh^  works  are:  J>ieu,  I\itrie,  /.^^- 
erte,  in  dt^fenst^  of  religious  and  iH>litical  frtHsloin  : 
Nas  honunes  d' Ktiit :  La  libertt'  de  penser  ;  La  liWrtif 
riiulf  :  Ihitrs,  ihiizot,  litniusat,  an  e.s.siiy  o\\  thrt»«» 
of    Frani't^'s    foremost    Htat»»smen  ;    L'(H\4i» ;   L'OM- 
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vriere ;  La  femme  au  XXieme  Siecle,  a  criticism  of 
the  principles  on  which  is  conducted  the  education 
of  women  of  our  days,  etc.  Although  he  was  gifted 
with  an  excellent  memory,  he  used  to  claim  that  his 
own  writings  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  were 
published.  The  reason  was  he  had  so  many  things 
to  say  and  so  many  undertakings  to  forward  that 
he  did  not  care  to  waste  his  time  recalling  what  was 
done  already.  The  -Vvelf are  of  children  and  young 
men  stood  nearer  to  his  heart  than  anything.  He 
founded  the  "  Union  pour  le  sauvetage  de  I'En- 
fance,"  that  takes  care  of  orphans  and  abandoned 
children  and  protects  them  through  their  early  life. 
He  was  president  of  the  "  Association  Polytech- 
nique,"  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  the 
organization  of  evening  schools  ;  of  the  "  Associa- 
tion pcur  le  bien  des  aveugles, "  that  helps  blind  peo- 
ple ;  of  the  Anti- Atheist  League  and  the  society 
against  immoral  literature  and  street  licentiousness. 
He  had  been  an  early  advocate  of  school  gymnastics, 
and  when  I  called  on  the  French  Athletic  Union  to 
favor  my  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  athletics 
into  the  colleges,  he  at  once  supported  me.  One 
after  another,  athletic  college  clubs  were  formed 
and  joined  the  union,  of  which  he  became  honorary 
president.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  on  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  grounds,  where  the  intercollegiate 
championship  games  are  held.  His  usual  routine 
was  to  leave  the  stand  and  go  on  the  track  talk 
to  the  boys  and  encourage  them.  When  the  meet 
was  over,  before  handing  the  usual  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors, he  used  to  make  a  little  speech  full  of  humor 
and  enthusiasm,  and  then  as  he  returned  to  his  car- 
riage amid  the  waving  of  caps  and  shouts  of  "  Vive 
Jules  Simon,"  he  would  be  repeatedly  cheered  until 
his  vehicle  was  lost  to  sight. 

JULES  SIMON  AND  WILHELM  II. 

He  had  been  among  the  very  first  in  his  country 
who  advocated  wholesome  lodgings  for  workmen  as 
a  necessary  step  toward  their  moral  improvement, 
and  when  the  movement  was  started  by  the  Elsas- 
sian  manufacturers,  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  the  Mulhausen  "  cites  ouvrieres,"  and 
instigated  others  to  follow  their  good  example.  He 
also,  on  many  occasions,  criticised  severely  the  harsh 
treatment  of  women  in  the  workshops  and  facto- 
ries, and  insisted  on  the  usefulness  of  protective 
legislation  to  prevent  hard  la>)or  being  imposed  upon 
them.  His  book  L'ouvriere,  i)ublished  as  early  as 
IHfVo,  had  made  its  way  the  world  over.  Thus  he 
had  come  to  the  front  as  a  philanthropist  and  a 
scholar  in  social  science.  When  the  German  Em- 
peror called  an  international  conference  to  meet  in 
Berlin  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  working 
jjeople  and  examine  the  i)Ossibility  of  legislating  on 
the  Htibject,  the  French  government  sent  a  message 
to  Jules  Simon,  asking  him  to  rei)resent  France  at 
the  conference.  This  was  in  1890,  Jules  Simon 
was  growing  old.  He  nevertheless  willingly  con- 
sented.    A  delegation  of  five  was  ai)i>ointed,  Jules 


Simon  being  the  head.  Among  them  was  also  M. 
Burdeau,  a  clever  and  patriotic  Frenchman,  who 
became  afterward  Minister  of  Marine,  and  died  in 
1894  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
conference  was  a  great  body  of  prominent  men 
from  every  country  in  Europe  and  abroad.  Al- 
though the  result  proved  small  and  not  at  all  what 
had  been  anticipated,  the  meeting  of  such  men  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  German  Empire  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  Jules 
Simon  was  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all, 
and  met  with  an  extremely  courteous  reception. 
The  Emperor  expressed  appreciation  of  his  work  in 
flattering  words.  When  the  conference  was  over  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  palace  in  honor  of  the 
delegates.  The  Empress,  on  that  evening,  came  to 
Jules  Simon  and  said :  ' '  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  Jules 
Simon,  voici  le  monde  qui  a  mis  sa  signature  au  bas 
de  L'ouvriere  " — (The  world  has  countersigned  your 
book,  L'ouvriere),  alluding  thus  to  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  great  philosopher's  ideas.  Jules  Simon 
has  published  since  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Wilhelm  H.  One  can  admire,  in 
reading  it,  the  dignified  and  manly  way  in  which 
the  noble  Frenchman  expressed  his  gratitude  toward 
the  Emperor  for  his  many  kindnesses.  Nor  did  the 
Emperor  forget  him.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Berlin,  Wilhelm  II.  sent  a  telegram  to  M. 
Felix  Faure,  deploring  the  loss  that  France  had  sus- 
tained, and  later  a  splendid  wreath  of  flowers  bear- 
ing the  imperial  monogram  was  placed  on  the  tomb 
by  the  German  Ambassador. 

PRIVATE   LIFE. 

For  more  than  50  years  Jules  Simon  lived  in  his 
apartment  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  in  Paris. 
The  house,  an  old-style  and  unpretentious  one,  be- 
longs to  the  Prince  de  Broglie.  On  the  first  floor 
were  M.  Meilhac's  rooms  and  den.  The  witty  writer 
and  dramatist  loves  Paris  so  intensely  that  he  is  said 
to  acknowledge  frankly  that  when  he  goes  out  of  its 
fences,  it  is  only" for  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  again. 
On  the  fourth  floor  there  is  a  milliner.  Jules  Si- 
mon's apartment  was  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  house 
has  no  elevator,  and  till  the  end  he  often  climbed 
the  long  flights  of  stairs  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
His  study  was  filled  with  books,  medals  and  por- 
traits. In  the  middle  was  his  desk,  crowded  with 
letters  and  manuscripts.  He  used  to  answer  every 
letter  immediately,  and  never  dictated,  except  for  a 
short  time,  toward  the  last,  when  his  sight  failed 
suddenly,  and  he  had  to  undergo  an  operation. 
Thousands  of  people  had  learned  their  way  to  his 
house,  the  foremost  men  nnd  the  humblest,  the 
richest  and  the  poorest,  and  none  is  said  to  have 
ever  been  rebuked.  Hs  grumbled  a  little  at  first  at 
being  so  often  interrupted  when  writing  an  article 
or  preparing  some  inaugural  address  or  a  senatorial 
speech.  But  almost  iiriniediately  his  kind  and  lovcdy 
smile  would  roapp(iar  on  liis  lips  and  brighten  his 
face ;  and  he  would  listen  with  great  care  and  atten- 
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tion  to  what  the  visitor  had  to  say,  especially  if  he 
were  miserable  and  shy,  and  M.  Simon  felt  he  could 
be  of  help  to  him  in  any  way.  Thus  giving  away 
his  time  for  the  benefit  of  other  people  and  the  good 
of  his  country,  he  never  thought  of  himself,  and, 
like  many  of  the  leading  republicans  in  France, 
he  died  poor.  His  beloved  and  devoted  wife  shared 
his  noble  life  and  made  his  home  comfortable 
for  him. 

A  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stood  by 
his  death  bed  and  pronounced  over  him  the  supreme 
words  of  blessing.  Although  a  freethinker  in  the 
purest  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  strongly  attached 
to  tlie  Christian  faith.  None  of  his  colleagues  will 
ever  forget  his  vehement  speech  of  March,  1882,  in 
the  French  Senate.  He  was  pleading  for  some  sort 
of  religious  teaching  to  be  given  in  the  state  schools 
against  those  who  were  in  favor  of  godless  tnluca- 
tioii.  His  words  have  often  been  (pioted  since: 
"  Our  duty,  as  lawgivers,  is  to  inscribe  the  nanu^  of 
God  in  the  laws  we  make,  just  as  it  is  our  duty,  us 
r(5pu})licanM,  to  silencer  the  foes  of  t)ie  Ivcpuldic  who 
dare  to  say  tliat  impiety  and  republic  are  synony- 
mous. We  are  Ixmnd  to  do  it  also,  because  we  liave 
S(>ldi(;r8  who  are  r«!ady  to  die;  for  their  country,  and 
wlnm  you  pend  a  num  to  deatli,  you  must  he  ubUi  to 
tell  him  that  (iod  sees  him." 

Juhjs  Hiiuon's  funeral  took  |»lace  amidst  gr«»at 
solwiiinity    in    I  Ik-    Clninli     of    the     Madelrinc,    tin* 


state  paying  the  expense,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  20,000  francs.  The  church  was  splendidly 
decorated  with  black  and  white  hangings,  tricolor 
flags,  and  large  shields  upon  which  monograms  of 
M.  Simon  and  the  Repiublic  were  entwined.  The 
Prime  Minister,  the  government  officials  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  were  present,  besides  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  peojile. 

A  committee  has  already  been  formed  to  raise 
money  from  private  subscriptions  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  M.  Loubet. 
ex-Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  French 
Senate. 

A  philosopher's  death. 

Jules  Simon  was  as  modest  as  he  was  able.  He 
had  often  expressed  a  wish  that  there  might  Tiot  be 
too  much  laudation  around  his  tomb.  He  had  also 
mentioned  a  desire  to  be  told  when  death  was  i\\y- 
proaching.  A  friend  fulfilled  this  sad  duty.  The 
philosopher  showed  no  signs  of  emotion  or  fright  tm 
hearing  tlu»  terriblt*  news.  As  he  coulil  speak  no 
longer,  he  motiont»(l  for  a  pencil  and  a  pieiH*  of 
])up»>r.  and  with  a  steady  hanil  wrote  his  i>wn  epi 
tai>h:  "Jule-i  Sin>on— ISl  l-lSi>«,  /)/Vu.  l\itrie, 
Liberti'/'  his  name,  the  year  of  his  hirth  and  the 
yj'ur  of  his  death.  Jintl  the  beautiful  motto  that  hud 
coniiuan<led  an«l  ruleil  his  whole  life  *' CKhI.  C\uiu- 
try,  Lihertv  '  " 


LEADING    ARTICLHS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES. 

IN  the  October  McClure's  Miss  Ida  M  Tarbell 
brings  together  some  fresh  material  in  regard 
to  the  famous  debates  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the 
race  for  the  Illinois  senatorship  in  1858.  There  is  a 
timely  interest  in  this  dramatic  campaign  from  the 
fact  that  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  111. ,  is  about 
to  celebrate,  on  October  7,  the  important  joint 
debate  which  took  place  there  in  1858  in  a  most 
impressive  manner,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
another  department  of  this  magazine. 

From  the  very  beginning  Lincoln  had  a  hard  time 
in  meeting  the  views  even  of  his  old  friends  the 
Republicans.  His  speech  on  the  day  of  his  nomina- 
tion was  severely  criticised  by  his  followers  as  being 
too  radical  and  sectional. 

"The  speech  was,  in  fact,  one  of  great  political 
adroitness.  It  forced  Douglas  to  do  exactly  what 
he  did  not  want  to  do  in  Illinois— explain  his  own 
record  during  the  past  four  years,  explain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  discuss  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  say  whether  or  not  he  thought 
slavery  so  good  a  thing  that  the  country  could  afford 
to  extend  it  instead  of  confining  it  where  it  would 
be  in  course  of  gradual  extinction.  Douglas  wanted 
the  Republicans  of  Illinois  to  follow  Greeley's  advice : 
'  Forgive  the  past. '  He  wanted  to  make  the  most 
among  them  of  his  really  noble  revolt  against  the 
attempt  of  his  party  to  fasten  an  unjust  constitution 
on  Kansas.  Lincoln  would  not  allow  him  to  bask 
for  an  instant  in  the  sun  of  that  revolt.  He  crowded 
him  step  by  step  through  his  party's  record,  and 
compelled  him  to  face  what  he  called  the  '  profound 
central  truth  '  of  the  Republican  party,  '  slavery  is 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  wrong.'  " 

It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  the  match  between  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  were  anything  but  equal. 

"  It  was  inevitable  that  Douglas'  friends  should 
be  sanguine,  Lincoln's  doubtful.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  was  almost  pathetic. 
Senator  Douglas  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  the  day.  Winning  in  personality, 
fearless  as  an  advocate,  magnetic  in  eloquence, 
shrewd  in  political  manoeuvring,  he  had  every  quality 
to  captivate  the  public.  His  resources  had  never 
failed  him.  From  his  entrance  into  Illinois  politics 
in  18'^4  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  every  political 
honor  his  party  had  to  Ijestow.  For  the  i)ast  eleven 
years  he  had  been  a  nieiriber  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  had  influenced  all  the  important 
legislation  of  the  day  and  iruit  in  debate  every  strong 
speaker  of  North  and  South.  In  1852,  and  again  in 
1850,  he  had  been  a  strongly  supported,  though 
un.succesHful.  candidate  for  tlie  Democratic;  Presi- 
dential nomination.     In  1858  he  was  put  at  or  near 


the  head  of  every  list  of  possible  Presidential  candi 
dates  made  up  for  1860. 

"  How  barren  Lincoln's  public  career  in  compari- 
son !  Three  terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
Assembly,  one  term  in  Congress,  then  a  failure 
which  drove  him  from  public  life." 

The  points  at  which  the  debates  were  held  covered 
the  whole  State  and  the  journeys  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  exhaustive  exposure  and  fatigue.  Both 
contestants  spoke  almost  every  day  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  joint  debates,  and  as  railroad  com 
munication  in  Illinois  in  1858  was  still  very  incom- 
plete, they  were  often  obliged  to  resort  to  horse, 
carriage  or  steamer.  Judge  Douglas,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  this  difficult  journey  something 
of  a  triumphal  procession.  He  was  accompanied 
throughout  the  campaign  by  his  wife,  a  beautiful 
and  brilliant  woman,  and  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Democrats  On  the  Illinois  Central  he  had 
always  a  special  car,  and  sometimes  a  special  train. 
Frequently  he  swept  by  Lincoln  side-tracked  in  an 
accommodation  or  freight  train.  But  on  the  prairies 
themselves,  where  the  crowd  met  to  hear  the  fierce 
debates,  the  attention  that  Lincoln  received  would 
have  made  up  for  the  absence  of  state  in  other  ways 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  ceremony  of  these  ovations 
was  very  embarrassing  to  him.  He  had  too  keen  a 
sense  of  humor  to  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
deputation  of  ladies  who  would  present  him  with 
flowers  and  wind  a  garland  about  his  head  and  his 
tall,  lank  figure. 

In  the  very  first  debate  Lincoln  scored  a  lasting 
advantage  through  a  weakness  of  Douglas  in  quoting 
wrongly  a  radical  platform  to  which  Lincoln  was 
supposed  to  have  subscribed.  Douglas  was  unable 
to  explain  the  error  and  was  almost  universally 
condemned. 

In  the  second  debate,  at  Freepoi^,  there  came  the 
most  important  utterance  of  a  very  important  cam 
paign.  Lincoln  had  prepared  several  questions  to 
ask  Douglas,  and  the  second  of  them  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  and  advisers,  too  hazardous. 
It  was :  "  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory 
in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  ?  " 

"  Lincoln  had  seen  the  irreconcilableness  of 
Douglas'  own  measure  of  popular  sovereignty 
which  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  would 
be  left  to  regulate  their  domestic  affairs  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
that  slaves,  being  property,  could  not  under  the  con- 
stitution be  excluded  from  a  Territory.  He  knew 
that  if  Douglas  said  no  to  this  (piestion,  his  Illinois 
constituents  would  never  return  him  to  the  Senate, 
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He  believed  that  if  he  said  yes,  the  people  of  the 
South  would  ne\er  vote  for  him  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  willing  himself  to  lose 
the  Senatorship  in  order  to  defeat  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  in  1800.  '  I  am  after  larger  game ;  the 
battle  of  ISCO  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this,'  he  said 
confidently. 

"  The  question  was  put,  and  Douglas  answered  it 
■with  rare  artfulness.  'It  matters  not,'  he  cried, 
'  what  way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter  decide 
as  to  the  abstract  question  whether  slavery  may  or 
may  not  go  into  a  Territory  under  the  constitution ; 
the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  introduce  it  or 
exclude  it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery 
cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  unless  it  is 
supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those  police 
regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the  local 
legislature,  and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery, 
they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who 
will,  by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent 
the  introduction  of  it  into  their  midst.  If.  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor 
its  extension,'  " 

Although  Douglas'  friends  were  wild  with  delight 
at  the  clever  way  in  which  he  had  escaped  Lincoln's 
trap,  it  turned  out  in  the  long  run  that  Lincoln  was 
right ;  in  1860  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charles- 
ton refused  to  nominate  Douglas  for  the  Presidency 
because  of  this  utterance. 

Lincoln  lost  the  Senatorship,  but  gained  the  Presi- 
dency by  this  great  campaign.  It  was  the  first  work 
which  brought  him  before  the  whole  nation.  His 
friends  became  aware  through  it  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  and  the  distinctly  eastern  people  awoke  to 
the  fact  of  a  new  star  having  risen  in  the  West. 

"  It  had  been  a  long  road  he  had  traveled  to  make 
himself  a  national  figure.  Twenty-eight  years  be- 
fore he  had  deliberately  entered  politics.  He  had 
been  beaten,  but  had  persisted;  he  had  succeeded 
and  failed;  he  had  abandoned  the  struggle  and 
returned  to  his  profession.  His  outraged  sense  of 
justice  had  driven  him  back,  and  for  six  years  he 
had  traveled  up  £tnd  down  Illinois  trying  to  prove  to 
men  that  slavery  extension  was  wrong.  It  was  by  no 
one  speech,  by  no  one  argument  that  he  had  wrought. 
Every  day  his  ceaseless  study  and  pondering  gave 
him  new  matter,  and  every  speech  he  made  was 
fresh.  He  could  not  repeat  an  old  speech,  he  said, 
because  the  subject  enlarged  and  widened  so  in  his 
mind  as  he  went  on  that  it  was  '  easier  to  make  a 
new  one  than  an  old  one. '  He  had  never  yielded  in 
his  campaign  to  tricks  of  eloctution — never  played  on 
emotions.  He  had  been  so  strong  in  his  convictions 
of  the  right  of  his  case  that  his  speeches  had  been 
argumonts  pure  and  simph^  Their  elegance  was 
that  of  a  denionstration  in  Euclid.  They  persuaded 
because  they  proved.  He  had  never  for  a  moment 
counted  p(n-sonal  ambition  ln^fore  the  (rause.  To 
insure  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  in  the  Unit(«l  States  Senate  he  had  at  one  time 
^iven   \\\)  liis  chanct)  Cor  tlio  Senatorship.     To  show 


the  fallacy  of  Douglas'  argument,  he  had  asked  a 
question  which  his  party  pleaded  with  him  to  pass 
by,  assuring  him  that  it  would  lose  him  the  election. 
In  every  step  of  this  six  years  he  had  been  disinter- 
ested, calm,  unyielding,  and  courageous.  He  knew 
he  was  right,  and  could  afford  to  wait.  '  The  result 
is  not  doubtful, '  he  told  his  friends.  '  We  shall  not 
fail— if  we  stand  firm.  We  shall  not  fail.  Wise 
counsels  may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it ;  but, 
sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. ' ' ' 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE   "SOLID  SOUTH." 

APROPOS  of  the  changing  attitude  of  the  South 
toward  national  politics,  as  shown  in  the 
present  campaign,  Mr.  B.  J.  Ramage  discusses  the 
dissolution  of  the  "  Solid  South  "  as  a  phenomenon 
in  that  leading  Southern  quarterly  the  Seicaiiee  Re- 
vieiu.  After  a  rapid  survey  of  social  and  political 
conditions  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Ramage  describes  the 
present  situation  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  Taking  the  whole  of  the  South  together,  the 
good  and  the  bad  portions  of  that  section,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark  to  say  that 
the  country  people  are  more  like  the  old  fashioned 
Southerners  than  the  townspeople,  while  the  latter 
more  nearly  approach  the  people  of  the  North.  In 
the  towns,  moreover,  one  finds  the  people  more  alert 
than  those  of  the  country,  on  the  whole  better  in- 
formed, less  prejudiced  against  the  negro,  and  more 
inclined  to  break  with  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  perhaps  in  the  country  a  kindlier  feeling 
toward  strangers,  more  hospitality,  a  greater  tend- 
ency toward  mutual  aid,  and,  all  things  considered, 
more  conservatism.  Briefly,  therefore,  there  now 
exist  in  the  southern  states— and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  number  of  years— those  elements  which  have 
entered  into  the  formation  of  political  pai-ties  ever 
since  the  rise  of  representative  government." 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  THE  SOUTH   HAS   LEARNED. 

Mr.  Ramage  concludes  that  the  outlook  for  a  new 
era  in  Southern  politics  is  at  present  very  bright. 

*'  Free  government  is,  of  course,  impossible  under 
a  system  which  checks  the  growth  of  political  par- 
ties; ana  this  lesson  the  South  has  learntnl  by  bitter 
experience.  Statemanship.  moreover,  cannot  exist 
as  long  as  the  activity  of  publicists  is  confined  to 
inventing  schemes  by  which  to  deprive  the  ignorant 
blac-k  man  of  liis  vote  without  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  electoral  franchise  from  the  igiu>rant 
white  man,  if  such  a  pt)licy  is  considered  as  really 
desirable  at  all.  (Ireater  diversity  i>f  interest  neces 
sarily  creates  difftn-enit>s  of  t>pinii>n.  This  tenilency 
Ims  bt>t^n  already  indicated.  Tlie  rivalries  i>f  con- 
tending parties,  mt>rtH>ver,  will  call  forth  tln^  neijn^ 
vote  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  is  n*»\v  heuiK 
dont*;  and  the  black  man  will  be  pr\)t»H'teil  nuur«» 
olVeetively  than  by  any  applii-atioiu>f  e.\tt»rnal  fv^nv. 
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Negro  domination  is  as  impossible  as  negro  slavery : 
both  belong  to  an  irrevocable  past.  To  many  voters 
of  the  South,  both  white  and  black,  the  ideas  of 
the  Democratic  party  will  always  ai3peal  strongly, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  fortunate,  for  so  long  as  that 
party  remains  true  to  the  principles  proclaimed  by 
its  intelligent  leaders  in  the  past  and  in  the  present 
the  country  will  be  safe  in  its  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  voters  at  the  South 
who  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Republi- 
can party  more  nearly  represents  their  views  than 
does  the  other  organization ;  that  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing the  South  underwent  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction had  its  origin  some  distance  this  side  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  if  the  brave  men 
who  fought  out  the  war  have  learned  to  forget  it,  it 
is  certainly  neither  brave  nor  honorable  for  those 
who  took  no  part  in  that  struggle  to  prolong  its 
bitter  memories.  Sentiments  like  these  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  throughout  the  southern  states, 
and  have  been  doing  so  for  years.  The  break-up  of 
the  '  Solid  South  '  is  of  course  a  great  gain  to  both 
parties.  It  was  always  a  pretty  heavy  burden  for 
the  Democrats  to  carry,  while  the  Republicans  had 
just  cause  to  complain  of  a  state  of  things  which 
dishonestly  deprived  them  of  strength  that  properly 
belonged  to  them.  Of  course  the  growing  number 
of  independent  voters  will  make  their  influence  more 
and  more  felt.  Like  many  others  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  they  are  weary  of  seeing  their  section  cut- 
ting so  sorry  a  figure  in  national  politics,  and  have 
resolved  to  do  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  enables  the  '  Solid  South '  to  be  pledged  in 
advance  to  any  candidate  or  platform  a  party  may 
choose  to  offer  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 
Loving  their  section  and  country  as  they  do,  many 
Southern  voters,  moreover,  denounce  the  implied 
assertion  that  the  South  is  a  feudatory  and  they 
themselves  serfs,  and  thousands  of  these,  therefore, 
will  in  November  next  sui^port  tli^  Republican  ticket 
and  rally  around  the  flag  of  the  nation  by  voting  for 
its  honor  as  gladly  as  they  would  fight  for  it." 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

ONE  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  month's  con- 
tributions to  campaign  literature  was  the 
article  by  ex  President  Andrew  D.  White  in  the 
September  Forum,  entitled  "  Encouragements  in  the 
Present  Crisis." 

The  article  was  partially  suggested  as  a  reply  to 
certain  hostile  criticisms  of  Dr.  White's  open  letter 
recently  addressed  "  To  Patriotic  Democrats."  The 
critics  charged  Dr.  White  with  monopolistic  sym- 
XjatViies,  with  the  use  of  such  ex)ithets  as  "anar- 
chist "  and  "  socialist  "  as  apx)lying  to  the  personnel 
and  the  X'l^tform  of  the  Chicago  (convention,  and 
with  allusion  to  scenes  in  tlie  Frencch  Revolution  as 
fairly  comx)arable  with  those  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  White  entf-rs  a  general  dcinial  of  the  first  of 
these  accusationn,  while  he  admits  the  truth  of  tlie 


other  two,  and  proceeds  to  specify  the  grounds  of 
his  original  allegations.  Our  readers,  however,  will 
be  less  concerned  with  Dr.  White's  opinions  of  the 
leaders  at  Chicago  and  their  sujjposed  resemblance 
to  the  revolutionists  of  France  than  with  Dr. 
White's  i)ractical  suggestions  to  his  fellow  Republi- 
cans and  to  gold  Democrats  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.     These  are  as  follows : 

"  First,  common  sense  and  courage.  Leading 
men  in  both  the  old  parties,  who  preserve  their  rea- 
son and  patriotism,  should  in  this  great  crisis  sink 
their  differences  and  unite  in  the  supjjort  of  Mr, 
McKinley,  the  only  candidate  whom  it  is  possible 
to  elect  who  resists  a  revolutionary  panic  and 
crash;  who  would  promote  the  interests  and  respect 
the  rights  of  both  labor  and  capital;  who  would 
uphold  honesty,  justice,  individual  and  national 
honor.  Democrats  to-day  should  emulate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  war  Democrats  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
Republicans  to-day  should  emulate  the  example  of 
the  Republicans  of  that  time,  by  welcoming  patri- 
otic Democrats  now  as  Republicans  welcomed  John 
Brough,  Stanton,  Dix,  Dickinson,  Sickles,  Alvord, 
and  many  like  them  then. 

"  And  just  here  is  another  difference  between  the 
struggle  against  the  old  revolution  and  the  new, 
which  may  well  encourage  us.  An  eminent  French- 
man once  said  to  me  :  '  What  I  like  best  in  your 
country  is  to  see  your  men  of  opposing  parties  meet- 
ing on  friendly  terms,  and  in  emergencies  making 
common  cause.  In  France  men  always  adhere 
fanatically  to  their  own  party  and  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  men  of  the  other. '  The  Frenchman's 
insight  was  good,  and  never  was  this  more  evident 
than  now,  when  great  numbers  of  men,  who  have 
formed  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Democratic  party, 
may  be  relied  uj^on  to  support  the  only  Presidential 
candidate  who  has  any  hope  of  election  on  a  plat- 
form of  honesty,  honor  and  prosperity. 

"  Second,  if  the  Republicans  in  the  former  crisis 
elected  John  Brough,  a  war  Democrat,  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  John  A.  Dix  and  Thomas  G.  Alvord, 
war  Democrats,  as  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  if  they  welcomed  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  and  other  war  Democrats  to  places  in 
the  Cabinet,  why  should  not  Republicans  hence- 
forth gladly  welcome  to  similar  positions  such 
sound-money  Democrats  as  shall  boldly  come  out  on 
the  side  of  the  country  in  this  crisis  ? 

"  Third,  as  to  nominations  for  Congress.  Be- 
tween a  fifty-cent  Republican  and  a  dollar  Demo- 
crat, Republicans  should  certainly  choose  the  latter. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  tariff  question.  Mr.  McKinley 
represents  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  genera- 
tion, to  the  working  men  of  this  country  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  policy  of  developing  our  indus- 
tries by  duties  laid  for  that  purpose;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Dcjiiiocratic  doctrine  was,  for  many 
years,  and  those;  the  most  successful  period  of  the 
pn.rty,  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protec- 
tion.    T}i(5  difference  between  these  two  doctrines 
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seems  a  difference  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind ; 
rather  metaphysical  than  real.  It  is  practically  a 
diffculty  easily  bridged  by  good  sense  and  good  will. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  while  Mr.  McKinley 
stands  for  the  development  of  American  industry, 
whatever  tariff  is  hereafter  established  shall  be  the 
result  of  calm  inquiry  by  experts,  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  policy  which  fair  men  of  both  parties, 
after  this  crisis  is  over,  may  maintain  as  a  finality ; 
let  sound  men  of  both  parties  thus  unite  in  giving 
our  industries  not  merely  an  impulse  but  a  stability . 
which  they  have  never  yet  had,  and  we  shall  enter, 
as  I  fully  believe,  into  a  period  of  prosperity  more 
solid  and  enduring  than  any  we  have  ever  known ;  a 
period  in  which  the  ravings  of  the  financial  schemers 
and  fanatics  will  be  lost  among  the  shouts  of  the 
onward  marching  army  of  industry. 

"  What  are  to-day  the  causes  of  our  worst 
troubles  ?  They  are  mainly  two.  First,  want  of 
stability  in  our  industrial  policy;  second,  want  of 
stability  in  our  financial  policy.  This  double  want 
of  stability  depresses  both  labor  and  capital.  In 
such  a  union  as  this  which  I  advocate ;  with  no  doc- 
trinairism  on  either  side,  but  a  recognition  by  the 
old  Democracy  of  the  fact  that  the  nation  must  have 
more  revenue,  and  that  we  may  weU  obtain  it  in 
such  a  way  as  incidentally  to  stimulate  industry; 
and  a  determination  on  the  Republican  side  that 
whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  and  strengthening 
industries  which  really  need  support,  and  these 
alone; — honestly,  faithfully,  without  concessions  to 
any  individuals  or  corporations  whatever,  beyond 
what  the  industrial  development  of  the  country 
really  needs ; — such  a  union  of  Democracy  with  Re- 
publicanism would  prove  to  be,  not  merely  a  settle- 
ment of  our  present  difficulties,  but  a  bulwark 
against  future  anarchy  and  communism. ' ' 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

TWO  articles  on  the  money  question  appear  in 
the  October  Chaufauquan — one  advocating 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  by  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver 
of  Iowa,  and  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  gold  standard 
by  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  of  Yale. 

General  Weaver  says : 

"  If  the  gold  men  are  sincere  in  calling  for  coinage 
by  international  agreement  they  have  practically 
conceded  the  justice  of  our  cause.  They  concede 
that  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  is  essential  to  our 
welfare.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  contention  ex- 
cept the  (jueHtion  of  who  shall  authorize  the  mints 
to  be  oi)ened.  The  gold  men  want  to  arbitrate*  the 
matter  before  the  crowned  heads.  We  want  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  our  fathers  and  proceed  as  an 
indei)(!nd(;iit  nation  and  manage  our  own  affairs. 
We  throw  oiirselvj's  upon  tlie  good  seiist*  jiud  putriot- 
ism  of  tlie  Americtau  ])e()ple.  They  appeal  to  t\w 
TooH  of  free  goveninmnt. 


"  Our  adversaries  tell  us  that  if  we  succeed  we 
shall  be  inundated  with  cheap  silver  from  every 
nation  under  heaven,  gold  will  leave  our  shores,  and 
we  shall  be  ruined.  But  the  writer  is  pained  to 
know  that  neither  the  silver  standard  people  nor  the 
double  standard  folk  can  spare  their  silver  for  ship- 
ment to  this  country.  If  they  ship  it  hither  what 
will  they  use  at  home  ?  They  have  but  a  trifling 
per  capita  circulation  now,  and  nearly  a  billion  of 
these  people  have  no  gold  at  all.  The  writer  once 
saw  that  dire  calamity,  the  departure  of  gold,  over- 
take this  country.  During  four  years  of  war  and 
fourteen  years  of  succeeding  peace  gold  refused  to 
circulate  and  was  kept  for  sale.  Boys  were  bom 
during  this  suspension  of  specie  payments  and 
reached  military  age.  They  grew  to  be  handsome, 
stalwart,  respectable  young  fellows  without  ever 
seeing  a  coin  dollar.  The  people  cared  but  little  for 
specie.  The  greenback  met  every  want  and  the 
people  were  fully  employed,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
All  our  troubles  have  come  upon  us  since  we  closed 
the  mints  against  silver,  adopted  the  policy  of  con- 
traction, and  started  on  our  insane  hunt  for  gold. 
Conditions  will  continue  to  grow  more  and  more 
deplorable  until  we  have  the  wisdom  to  call  a  halt, 
about  face,  and  retrace  our  steps. ' ' 

The  Argument  for  Gold. 

Professor  Sumner  disposes  of  the  different  claims 
for  silver  in  the  following  trenchant  sentences : 

"  If  the  project  is  to  give  us  silver  dollars,  which 
will  be  raised  to  gold  value,  then  the  project  is  a 
useless  one  for  any  interest  except  that  of  the  silver 
miner.  If  the  project  is  to  do  any  good  to  the  debt- 
ors, it  must  mean  that  the  silver  dollar  is  wanted 
because  it  is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  a  gold  one, 
and  is  not  expected  to  rise  much,  if  any.  The 
silver  advocates  cannot  be  allowed  to  argue  that 
their  scheme  is  not  repudiation  because  it  will  raise 
silver  to  the  coinage  ratio  (which  is  about  the  only 
rag  of  bimetallism  which  they  have  borrowed),  and 
then  argue  that  it  will  raise  prices  and  halve  debts 
because  it  will  not  raise  the  silver  dollar." 

On  the  side  of  the  gold  standard  he  names  several 
positive  advantages : 

"  The  great  advantage  of  the  single  gold  standard 
is  that  it  furnishes  a  simple  and  exact  standard  for 
transactions.  It  satisfies  the  requirement  of  exact- 
ness in  the  standard  of  measurement  which  is  just 
as  imi)ortant  here  as  in  phj'sics.  The  greater  the 
transactions  of  civilized  nations  the  finer  the  shades 
of  difference  which  become  decisive.  Hence  this 
class  of  transactions  is  only  povssible  where  exactness 
ot  measurement  is  possible.  All  the  great  transiic- 
tions  are  credit  transactions.  The  great  functituiof 
money  in  such  transactions  is  as  a  stanilartl  of  refer- 
ence for  the  dt^finitiou  of  the  tvssential  terms  of  tlu- 
transaction.  In  the  modt»rn  w«>rld  this  functiim  o( 
iuout\v  tran.sft^nds  all  otht^rs.  (.'oiuage  ihanij»v«*.  the 
wear  of  coins,  the  degree  of  acourrtoy  in  the  work 
niunshi])  of  a  mint,  th»*  minutest  facilititv<(  or  oImCm 
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cles  in  the  usages  of  banks  and  mints  in  a  given 
country,  enter  into  the  exchange  transactions  of 
that  country  with  every  other. 

"  It  is  the  study  of  these  facts  which  teaches  us 
the  great  importance  of  the  highest  exactitude,  sim- 
plicity, and  directness  in  the  standard  coinage, 
which  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  measurement  for 
everything  else.  A  country  which  exports  its  chief 
staple  products  is  especially  the  one  which  needs  to 
eliminate  every  element  of  uncertainty  or  fluctua- 
tion and  to  make  its  money  as  accurate  and  stable 
as  possible.  Of  course  all  this  applies  with  the 
greatest  force  to  the  single  standard.  There  is  not 
an  argument  for  bimetallism  which  is  not  good  for 
trimetallism  or  ten-  metallism.  The  world  has  come 
up  through  a  long  struggle  with  inferior  and  con- 
fused coins,  the  history  of  which  is  as  tragical  as 
any  history  of  war  or  pestilence,  to  a  single  com- 
modity as  standard  money.  The  device  for  securing 
it  is  not  yet  a  century  old.  To  abandon  it  is  simply 
to  travel  back  on  the  road  by  which  we  have  come. 

"  It  is  another  and  very  great  advantage  of  the 
single  gold  standard  that  it  stimulates  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  outcry  that  there  is  not  gold  enough  is 
destitute  of  importance.  The  gold  standard  makes 
possible  the  institutions  and  devices  by  which  money 
is  economized  and  it  leads  to  their  development. 
The  English  sovereign  has  become  a  world's  money. 
Wherever  in  the  world  there  is  doubt  about  the 
local  currency,  parties  to  a  contract  escape  from 
their  difficulties  by  specifying  sovereigns.  The 
security  and  certainty  of  this  coin  have  given  solid 
support  for  all  transactions  of  credit,  all  over  the 
earth,  which  are  normally  made  in  terms  of  that 
coin,  and  have  enabled  Englishmen  to  create  insti- 
tutions of  credit  embracing  the  globe,  and  econo- 
mizing capital  to  the  utmost,  from  the  unshakable 
security  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts." 


ARE  THE  FARMERS  POPULISTS? 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  September,  Mr. 
John  M.  Stahl  atterQX)ts  to  answer  a  question  in 
which  nearly  everybody,  these  days,  is  deeply  in- 
terested— "  Are  the  Farmers  Populists  ?  " 

•Mr.  Stahl  shows,  contrary  to  a  popular  impression, 
that  unsound  money  theories  have  never  found 
favor  with  the  farmers  of  the  country.  He  also 
denies  that  Poi)ulisin  has  T)een  more  than  tolerated 
in  the  greatest  agricultural  States  of  the  Union. 
The  Populist  party,  he  says,  has  made  a  respectable 
showing  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  Chicago  fur- 
nishing more  than  half  the  Pox)ulist  vote  of  Illinois. 

*'  Why,  then,  attribute  it  to  the  farmer  ?  To  do 
so,  Htani])S  one  as  either  yntifully  iri(;oini)otent  and 
shallow  in  his  o>)servations  and  judgments,  or  wil- 
fully dishonest.  Instead  of  being  what  they  are  so 
often  X)ictured  to  })e,  th»!  farmers  are  tlie  most  sen- 
Hible,  substantial,  and  patriotic  ('h'TrHnit  of  our  popu- 


lation, and  have  never  failed  to  uphold  by  their 
votes  or  their  lives  the  lion  or  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
Instead  of  receiving  recognition  and  i)raise  from 
those  whose  enterprises  they  have  saved  from  dis 
aster,  their  action  has  been  i)ersistently  falsified  and 
they  have  been  paid  only  with  vilifications  and 
taunts  and  ridicule  of  their  occupation  and  their 
personal  appearance  from  those  whose  interests 
they  have  defended.  Maligned  and  abused  and  rid- 
iculed, they  have  kept  the  faith.  In  all  the  history 
of  our  country,  no  other  class  has  shown  by  its  votes 
such  a  sublime  devotion  to  principle  as  have  the 
Republican  farmers  !  " 

"  Farmers  understand  the  interdependence  of  in- 
dustries. They  know  that  any  policy,  whether  it 
relates  to  the  tariff  or  the  currency,  that  reduces  the 
output  of  factories  and  the  business  of  merchants, 
must  lessen  the  purchasing  capacity  for  farm  prod- 
ucts ;  that  any  measure  that  banks  furnace  fires 
and  lowers  the  wages  of  workingmen  must  lower 
the  i3rices  of  beef  and  wheat  and  wool.  As  a  shrewd 
business  man  as  well  as  patriot,  the  farmer  would 
have  every  spindle  hum,  a  merry  fire  at  every  forge, 
and  every  workman's  pail  well  filled.  He  agrees 
with  the  silver  monometallist  that  our  great  need  is 
more  money  in  circulation,  but  he  believes  that  to 
get  more  money  in  circulation  we  must  have,  not 
more  activity  at  our  mints  so  much  as  increased  pro- 
duction of  our  factories  under  a  protective  tariff  and 
more  confidence  in  our  financial  integrity.  There  is 
as  much  money  in  circulation  in  the  country  today 
as  there  was  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1893 — years  of  unexampled  prosperity— save  the 
gold  called  across  the  sea  by  the  fear  of  foreigners 
that  we  will  reach  a  silver  basis  and  the  gold 
hoarded  at  home  because  of  the  same  fear  in  this 
country.  The  money  still  exists,  but  it  is  not  circu- 
lating as  the  life  blood  of  trade  because  unwise  tar- 
iff legislation  has  stricken  down  American  industry 
and  created  distrust,  and  because  those  who  have 
much  of  our  money  fear  that  if  they  pay  it  out  for 
stocks  or  bonds,  or  loan  it  to  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants or  investors,  they  may  have  to  receive  in 
payment  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  its  value. 
What  we  need  to  get  more  money  into  circulation  is 
not  so  much  more  money  coined  as  a  greater  demand 
for  money  to  pay  wages  and  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence in  the  money  that  we  have." 

Have  the  Farmers  Been  Prosperous? 

In  the  Banker's  Magazine  (New  York),  Henry 
Loom  is  Nelson  affirms  that  "  while  there  has  been 
suffering  in  certain  States  and  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  the  general  history  of  agriculture  has 
been  one  of  prosperity,  checked  only  by  occasional 
excursions  into  the  regions  of  financial  fallacies. 
Freight  charges  have  been  reduced  more  than  one- 
half  ;  i)u))lic  debts  are  less  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago ;  taxes  per  capita  are  also  less,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expec^t  a])undant  prosperity  for 
the  immediate  future  if  Mr.  Bi-j^an  and  the  silver 
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cause  are  overliweliningly  defeated  at  the  coming 
election." 

Mr.  Nelson  further  argues  that  the  cheapness  of 
manufactured  articles  brought  about  by  modern  in- 
ventions, so  far  from  being  the  curse  that  it  is  often 
represented  to  be,  is  really  a  blessing  to  the  farmer. 

"It  is  a  new  doctrine  that  cheap  clothes,  cheap 
tools,  cheap  fuel  and  cheap  food  are  a  curse  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  of  all 
preposterous  arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  But  such  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  demand  for  food  that  agricultural 
products,  while  cheaper  than  they  were  in  1860  and 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  price  that  pre- 
vailed in  1865,  were  a  little  dearer  in  1895  than  they 
were  in  18-10.  In  18^10  the  average  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  was  87.3,  on  the  basis  of  the  index 
figure  of  100  in  1860,  and  in  1895  the  price  was  97.1, 
an  increase  of  nearly  10.  But  in  that  same  period 
and  on  that  same  basis,  clothes  fell  from  100.7  to 
81.1,  fuel  from  395.8  to  91,  implements  from  123.5  to 
74.9,  house  furnishings  from  116.4  to  70.1. 

"  The  increase  of  the  price  of  the  farmers'  product 
during  the  period  of  inflation  from  '60  to  '65  did  not 
equal  the  increase  of  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
that  he  was  obliged  to  buy.  The  same  story  would 
doubtless  be  repeated  if  we  followed  the  advice  of 
the  free  silver  men  and  again  adopted  a  depreciated 
currency,  and  added  a  fluctuating  standard  of  value. 
Under  the  gold  standard  the  price  of  food  was  main- 
tained while  the  price  of  the  commodities  that  the 
farmer  must  have  w^as  greatly  reduced.  The  dis- 
astrous fall  in  prices  did  not  come  until  the  silver 
agitation  assumed  an  importance  which  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  commercial  world,  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  United  States  was  about  to  become  a 
silver  monometallic  country." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LOMBARD  STREET. 

MR.  W.  R.  LAWSON,  writing  in  the  Contem- 
porary  Revieiv    on    "  American     Currency 
Cranks,"  calls  attention  to  the  grotesque  misconcep 
tion  which  prevails  at  the  Democratic-Populist  head- 
quarters as  to  what  Lombard  Street  really  is  : 

"  Knowing  something  of  the  real  Lombard  Street, 
he  believes  that  impartial,  unbiassed  Americans 
will  be  glad  to  learn  how  widely  it  differs  from  its 
Chicago  caricature. 

A  MYTHICAL  VAMPIRE. 

"  The  Lombard  Street  of  Populist  stump  oratory 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  gold  monopolivsts,  the 
temple  of  d«!ar  money  and  low  prices,  the  hai)py 
hunting  ground  of  creditors,  mortgagee.s,  landlords, 
financiers,  and  the  whole  '  of  that  predatory  himI 
piratical  element '  whicli,  in  the  elegant  language 
of  a  Kansas  delegate,  '  loots  tlie  Tn^asury,  stitles 
conimerce,  i)aralyzes  industry,  and  phind«'rs  the 
world.'      L(jmbai'd  Street   is   the    uiiivt^rsal    (^mcimv 


against  which  a  holy  war  is  to  be  proclaimed  by  all 
the  bonafide  producers,  with  the  tramps  and  dema- 
gogues at  their  head.  Possibly  not  a  single  orator 
who  helped  to  draw  this  fancy  picture  and  to  pile 
lurid  colors  on  it  has  ever  seen  Lombard  Street,  or 
read  a  plain  account  of  its  actual  business.  If  they 
had  to  spend  a  day  in  it,  they  might  be  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  not  paved  with  gold  and  that  there 
is  less  show  of  metallic  money  in  it  than  in  Chicago 
itself.  It  might  astonish  them  further  to  discover 
that  its  favored  monopoly  is  the  very  freest  of  free 
trade;  that  its  alleged  tyranny  over  the  silver- 
using  countries  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  that  its  blood  sucking  propensities 
are  restrained  by  a  glut  of  money  which  makes 
lenders  there  thankful  to  earn  as  much  interest  in  a 
year  as  they  would  get  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a 
week,  in  the  Western  States. 

WHAT  LOMBARD  STREET  ACTUALLY  DOES. 

"  The  real  Lombard  Street  deals  in  money  of  all 
kinds  and  qualities  ;  not  gold  money  alone,  or  silver 
money,  or  paper,  but  any  form  of  monetary  material. 
It  deals  honestly  all  round,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  has 
become  the  monetary  centre  of  the  world.  It  under- 
takes to  convert  at  sight  the  currency  of  any  coun- 
try into  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  process 
it  uses  very  little  gold,  and  can  turn  over  millions 
sterling  with  less  handling  of  coin  than  takes  place 
every  day  in  a  second-rate  Californian  city.  Gold 
as  such  has  little  to  do  w^itli  the  prosperity  or  the 
power  of  Lombard  Street.  Silver  might  have  served 
equally  well  if  it  had  been  adhered  to  with  equal 
persistence  and  had  its  market  value  been  as  jeal- 
ously safeguarded.  It  was  not  the  yellow  metal, 
but  the  standard  and  its  strict  maintenance  that 
possessed  the  magical  virtue. 

ITS  ATTITUDE  AS  TO   CURRENCY. 

'*  In  the  real  Lombard  Street  the  precious  metals  are 
secondary  factors.  Its  fundamental  and  disinctive 
basis  is  credit — scientific  credit,  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized that  the  \vorld  has  ever  seen,  the  most  widely 
ramified  and  the  most  skillfully  operateil.  This  is 
the  secret  of  Lombard  Street's  influence.  Might 
it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Wild  West,  before  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  revolt  against  it,  to  try  and  im- 
derstand  it  V  Are  the  Western  men  perfectly  >\ure 
that  it  has  been  tlieir  enemy  and  oppressor,  and  that 
they  would  be  much  happier  without  it  V  Secondly. 
can  they  release  themselves  from  it  by  political 
declamation?  And  ii  they  could,  are  they  theieby 
to  get  rid  of  all  their  troubles — mortgagt»s,  debts, 
bad  nuirkets  and  hard  times  ? 

"  In  tht)  Wild  Wt^st  tht\v  talk  glibly  of  extinguish- 
ing Loiiibanl  Strt^et,  but  to  all  i>ther  civilizeil  natii>ns 
that  wouhl  be  an  inconceivable  misfortune.  Lom- 
bard StrtH't  is  the  financial  clearing  liouse  of  the 
world— ni)t  becaiist*  t>f  its  gohl  stujulard.  but  Ik* 
caiiso  of  its  world-wiile  commercial  luuX  tliuuioiul 
nlationM.     It  is  a  vast  telepliom^  exchange  for  iiume 
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tary  purposes,  by  which  all  parts  of  the  globe  are 
brought  into  financial  touch  with  each  other. 

"  The  Western  men  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  Lombard  Street  is  the  golden  Juggernaut  that 
has  crushed  silver.  It  is  on  a  gold  basis  certainly, 
but  it  has  never  raised  a  finger  to  hurt  silver  or  to 
discourage  the  use  of  it  by  countries  which  pre- 
ferred it.  Lombard  Street  has  always  said  in  such 
cases :  '  Have  a  silver  standard  by  all  means,  and 
make  the  best  you  can  of  it,  so  long  as  you  let  those 
who  prefer  a  gold  standard  also  do  the  best  they 
can  with  theirs. ' 

"If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of 
the  distinctive  functions  of  Lombard  Street  it  will 
be  evident  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  dis- 
criminate against  silver  as  an  international  form  of 
money.  All  forms  of  money  find  a  natural  and  use- 
ful place  in  its  operations.  So  far  as  its  foreign 
exchange  business  is  concerned,  the  greater  variety 
of  moneys  there  are  to  arbitrate  the  more  profitable 
for  it.  With  the  monetary  substances  themselves, 
or  their  comparative  merits  as  measures  of  value,  it 
has  little  to  do.  Its  chief  concern  is  with  their  rela- 
tive market  values  at  a  given  moment  and  in  a 
given  place. 

ITS   ONE   AND  ONLY   TEST. 

"  These  are  truisms  in  Europe,  however  unpalat- 
able they  may  be  in  Chicago.  Moreover,  our  mone- 
tary standard  has  little  to  do  with  them,  and  it 
might  be  materially  modified  without  affecting 
them.  The  Populist  threat  of  free  coinage  at  six- 
teen to  one,  so  far  from  being  alarming  to  Lom- 
bard Street,  would  hurt  it  less  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe  or  America  ;  far  less  than  it  would  hurt 
Chicago,  and  infinitely  less  than  it  would  hurt  Mr. 
Bryan's  own  State  of  Nebraska,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  Lombard  Street  could  sooner  than  any 
other  disturbed  quarter  adapt  itself  to  the  change. 
It  is  the  most  fluid  of  all  markets,  the  most  difficult 
to  coerce  or  restrict,  and  the  quickest  to  readjust 
itself  to  changed  conditions.  Of  all  outsiders,  it 
has  least  interest  in  the  vagaries  of  cheap  money 
mongers,  being  farthest  removed  from  their  reach. 
Whatever  they  offer  it— gold,  silver,  greenbacks, 
Sherman  notes,  or  commercial  bills—it  will  take  at 
the  current  market  price,  no  more  and  no  less.  All 
dollars  come  alike  to  it.  no  matter  what  they  may 
be  called,  or  how  they  may  be  rated  to  other  dollars. 
Its  one  and  only  test  for  them  is  what  they  may  be 
worth  in  pounds  sterling." 

A  VEILED  suggestion  of  the  inevitable  event  ap- 
pears in  the  Dublin  Review,  with  its  minute  and 
most  interesting  description  of  Papal  elections  and 
coronations,  which  those  who  are  speculating  about 
the  ai>X)ointment  of  the  next  Pope  would  do  well 
to  study.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  election 
of  the  Infallible  One  most  ludicrous  mistakes  aie 
made  Ijy  the  voting  cardinals.  Mr.  A.  Shield 
gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
the  brother  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  the  last  of  the 
lllHt,arre<l  Stuarts. 


IS  ENGLAND  HOSTILE  TO  SILVER? 

THE  editor  of  the  National  Revieiv  (Lond(jn)  com- 
Ijlains  that  Great  Britain  is  the  great  bugbear 
of  American  bimetallists,  and  is  being  "  held  uj)  to 
odium  "  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  present 
campaign.  He  protests  against  such  procedure  as 
unjust  to  the  British  bimetallists. 

"  The  habit  of  pouring  hatred,  ridicule,  and  con- 
tempt upon  England  at  every  turn  of  their  affairs 
has  become  almost  a  second  nature  with  American 
politicians,  and  so  one  accepts  it  as  part  of  the  order 
of  things.  It  is  singularly  unreasonable  in  this  case, 
and  Americans  should  be  shrewd  enough  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  vitally 
interested  than  we  are  in  terminating  the  chaos  that 
has  reigned  since  the  ill-considered,  or  rather  the 
unconsidered,  operations  of  the  early  seventies 
deprived  international  currency  of  its  second  string 
— silver.  No  country  benefited  more  from  bimetal- 
lism while  it  lasted  than  we  did,  and  no  country 
has  suffered  more  from  the  fall  of  prices,  the  dislo- 
cation of  trade,  the  pressure  upon  production,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  debtor  communities,  attrib- 
utable to  that  folly  than  we  have.  The  Indian  Em- 
pire and  our  Far  Eastern  trade  make  the  present 
chaos  as  detrimental  to  this  nation  as  to  any  other, 
while  the  collapse  of  prices  has  been  twice  as  disas- 
trous to  the  British  farmer  as  to  the  Western  farmer. 
The  number  of  Englishmen  alive  to  our  true  mone- 
tary interests  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  present  House  of  Commons  is  largely  bimetallic 
in  its  composition,  and  has  recorded  its  views  in  a 
favorable  resolution,  upon  Avhich  the  monometallists 
did  not  care  to  divide.  Moreover,  the  Ministry  is 
pledged  to  reopen  the  Indian  mints,  which  every 
economist  knows  would  be  a  splendid  contribution 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Cabinet,  which  only  contains  one  thorough- 
going monometallist,  is  indeed  the  most  benevolent 
toward  bimetallism  that  has  ever  held  power  in 
this  country." 

Four  members  of  this  Cabinet  the  editor  groups 
as  "  convinced  bimetallists " — Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Sir  M.  White  Ridley,  and  Lord  James  of 
Hereford.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bimetallic  League,  the  object  of  which 
is  "to  urge  upon  the  British  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operating  with  other  leading  nations  for 
the  establishment,  by  international  agreement,  of 
the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  at  a  fixed  ratio." 

Lord  Salisbury  himself,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Goschen,  Lord  Cross  and 
Mr.  Akers  Douglas  are  classed  as  "  benevolent 
toward  bimetallism  ; "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  are  re- 
garded as  "  ox)en  minded"  on  the  question,  while 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  set  down  as  distinctly 
"  hostile,"  and  five  members  remain  unclassified. 

The  editor  concluiles: 

"  Such  being  the  disposition  of  our  political  lead- 
ers,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  this  country  as  the 
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uncompromising  foe  of  American  wishes.  The  truth 
is  that  the  interests  of  both  nations  are  identical,  but 
both  have  the  misfortune  to  be  to  some  extent  held 
in  bondage  by  Rothschilds,  Vanderbilts,  and  other 
products  of  our  common  civilization,  not  easy  to 
persuade  and  most  difficult  to  dethrone." 


THE  RECENT  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


ii 


B 


The  Cause  of  the  Great  Failure. 

LACKWOOD"  in  its  article  entitled  "The 
Last  Chapter  of  Party  History, " '  makes  no 
bones  about  emphasizing  the  fiasco  of  the  Educa- 
tion act.     It  says  : 

"  Here  we  see  an  administration  at  the  head  of 
a  commanding  majority,  conducted  by  men  of  con- 
summate ability  and  great  parliamentary  experi- 
ence, strong  in  numbers,  strong  in  brains,  and 
strong  in  their  acquaintance  with  business,  com- 
pletly  foiled  by  a  feeble  minority  numbering  only 
one  man  in  its  ranks  who  has  any  claim  to  be  called 
a  statesman  of  the  first  class.  The  fact  itself  is  of 
immense  significance. 

' '  The  causes  of  this  one  great  failure  we  have  en- 
deavored to  trace  with  brevity.  They  are  three  in 
number  :  Miscalculation,  obstruction,  disorganiza- 
tion. The  first  was  really  very  trifling,  and  without 
the  other  two  would  have  done  no  harm.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  immediate  and  obvious  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  this  unfortunate  result.  The  third  is  a 
legacy  from  1886,  when  a  reconstruction  of  the  party 
system  became  necessary — a  reconstruction  which 
is  still  in  progress,  and  therefore  necessarily  the 
source  of  some  embarrassments.  Great  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  leader  of  a  party  during  this 
period  of  transformation.  But  it  cannot  go  on 
forever.  Either  it  must  terminate  very  soon,  or 
some  new  way  of  carrying  on  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment must  be  found.  Deference  to  sections  which 
are  in  the  party,  but  not  of  it,  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  even 
perhaps  to  check  the  more  complete  amalgamation 
of  other  and  more  congenial  elements." 

Mr.  Greenwood's  Lament. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
wrings  his  hands  bitterly  over  what  he  regards  as 
the  sacrifice  of  a  great  opi)ortunity  by  the  Unionist 
Ministry.  He  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile  liim- 
self  to  the  commanding  position  whicli  the  Liberal 
Unionists  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  he  sees  in  the  history  of  the  late  session 
only  too  much  to  justify  his  fore^bodings.  He  is 
naturally  wroth  at  the  release  of  Daly,  the  dyna- 
mitard,  and  he  <uin  liardly  speak  for  tears  (toncern 
ing  the  Irish  Land  act.      lie  says  ; 

"  Everybody  who  knows  the  ntnv  Irish  Land  l»ill 
also  knows  that  much  in  it  signifies  and  clearly 
Hignifies  a  coni|)let«i  abiindoinru'nt  of  Conservativti 
princi|»le  for  tije  (iladstonian  idea." 

lint  far  worse  than  any  betrayal  of  Irish  liuidlord.s 


is  the  extent  to  wiiich  Ministers  have  weakened  the 
parliamentary  party  system.  As  to  this  he  is  quite 
certain  : 

"  It  is  not  as  if  our  party  system— for  which  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  a  tolerable  substitute— remained 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament 
no  weaker  than  at  the  beginning.  It  is  distinctly 
weaker  than  when  this  Parliament  met  ;  and  it  has 
been  weakened  at  its  foundations.  I  can  but  think 
that  a  great  opportunity— one  which,  if  turned  to 
good  account,  would  have  made  at  least  one  coali- 
tion glorious — has  been  misused." 

Mr.  Chaplin's  Failure. 

The  editor  in  his  monthly  survey  falls  foul  of  Mr. 
Chaplin,  whom  he  regards  as  one  of  the  failures  of 
the  Ministry.     He  says  : 

**  Mr.  Chaplin  has  shown  himself  to  be  quite  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  principle  or  expounding 
the  details  of  even  a  secondary  measure,  and  his 
conduct  of  the  Rating  bill  left  everything  to  be  de- 
sired—in fact,  he  treated  it  as  a  mere  pero-Rating 
bill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  London  Water  bill 
with  which  we  are  threatened  next  year  will  be 
confided  to  different  hands.  Mr.  Hanbury,  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  has  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  encouraged  by  the  acumen 
and  zeal  which  he  has  displayed  for  some  twenty 
years  as  a  Treasury  critic,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Brod- 
rick  has  failed  to  get  a  single  one  of  the  important 
military  bills  entrusted  to  him  on  the  statute  book, 
which  must  be  due  to  a  singular  want  of  diplo- 
macy." 

A  Word  to  Mr.  Balfour. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Schoolmaster  of  St. 
Stephen's,"  takes  upon  himself  to  hint  mildly  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  quite  up  to  his  work,  and  that 
he  had  better  endeavor  to  improve  next  session. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership,  he  says  : 

••  In  his  anxiety,  perhaps  praiseworthy,  certainly 
not  imperceptible,  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  play  to 
the  gallery  which  characterized  his  former  asso- 
ciate. Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Balfour  at 
times  seems  in  danger  of  mistaking  a  highly  superior 
indifference  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  Chamber 
which  he  leads  for  independence  and  strength  in 
its  leader.  The  consequences  revealed  themselves 
with  increasing  freciuency  as  the  session  drew  to  its 
close.  The  weekly  droppings  of  journalistic  gush 
may,  unless  Mr.  Balfour  is  careful,  have  the  pro 
verbial  etfect  of  the  water  falling  on  the  stone,  and 
may  yet  underniint*  instead  of  assuring  his  p(.>sitiou. 
P(>rhaps,  tln»n»fore.  it  may  n»>t  setuu  impertinent  Xo 
suggest  that  when  Mr.  Balt\>ur's  visit  to  Hawarden 
has  clo.sed,  it  wouhl  not  l>»*  altogether  lost  tune  if. 
instead  of  the  strains  of  Wagntu-  at  Bayreuth.  the 
sands  «»t'  St.  An^lr^^ws.  or  the  U^wU  of  herwuk.  the 
holder  of  tht»  llou.se  of  ( 'onnnons  w»»re  t«»  cultivate. 
ujider  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  llarcourt  at  \Ul 
wood.  tht>  gtMiius  and   tht«  tradititui.s  itf  the  |wirlu4 
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mentary  management  whose  most  successful  ex- 
ponent was  the  jaunty  and  virile  master  of  the  con- 
tiguous Broadlands. " 

Justin   McCarthy's  Views. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  September,  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  makes  some  caustic  remarks  on  the 
failures  of  the  session: 

"  The  programme  of  the  session  was  crammed 
full  of  measures,  every  one  of  which  was  to  have 
proved  to  the  country  what  practical  administrators 
the  Torj^  statesmen  were  and  what  good  they  could 
do  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  now 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Home  Rule  policy  were 
out  of  the  way.     What  now  is  to  come  of  all  these 
promises  ?    There  is  no  time  left  to  give  a  chance  to 
any  substantial  part  of  the  legislation  which  the 
government  announced  that  it  was  its  business  to 
carry  to  success.     The  one  great  declaration  of  the 
Tory  statesmen  when  they  took  office  was  that  they 
were  going  to  do  substantial  good  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  not  to  waste  any  time 
in  absurd  and  impossible  schemes  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.     Ireland   they  were  going  to  satisfy  by  a 
great  measure  of    land- tenure    reform.      England 
they  were  going  to  satisfy  by  an  Education  bill 
and  various  other  measures  of  an  equally  practical 
nature.       Scotland  was  to  have  something  all  to 
herself,  and  Wales  some  peculiar  measures  of  propi- 
tiation.    Each  and  every  measure  was  to  be  of  the 
practical  and  not  the  visionary  order.     Now  I  think 
the  most  disputatious  minds*  will  admit  that  the 
first  business  of  practical  statesmanship  is  to  be 
practical.     It  is  of  little  use  calling  one's  self  a  prac- 
tical statesman  if  one  brings  in  measures  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  law.     But  this  is  exactly  the 
condition  of  the  present  Tory  government.     What- 
ever any  one  may  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
bill,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  carried  it  through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  that  it  was  rejected 
only  by  the  House  of  Lords.      Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Educati()n  bill,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn    from  the 
House  of  Commons.     There  is  actually  no  time  left 
in  the  present  session  during  which  to  carry  any 
substantial    measures    through     Parliament.      The 
Tory  members  are  almost  all  of  them  gentlemen 
who  are  given  up  to  the  moors  at  the  regular  season, 
and  whom  the  stoutest  cart  ropes  could  not  hold  in 
their  i^laces  at  Westminster  after  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust.     Most  of  the  government  measures  will  be 
withdrawn  just  as  the  Educational  bill  was  with- 
drawn.    Nobody  cares  about  the  Irish  Land  Tenure 
bill,  except  a  few  Irish  landlords,  and  these  do  not 
care  about  it  in  its  original  form,  and  only  stick  to  it 
in   the  hope  that  it  may  be  so  much  improved  in 
their  sense  as  to  give  them  some  direct  advantages. 
Therefore  there  is  no  rashness  in  the  assumption 
that  the  session  of  18%  is  an  absolutely  wasted  ses- 
Mon.     In  truth,  the  huge  majority  of  the  Tories  was 
in  one  sense  a  disadvantage  to  them.     It  made  them 
too  confident  and  cocksiirf.'. " 


LI  HUNG  CHANG. 
What  He  Thought  of  England. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  September  an 
anonymous  writer, 'who  evidently  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about,  gives  some  account  of  the  im- 
pressions of  Li  Hung  Chang.  It  would  seem  that 
Li  left  Great  Britain  firmly  determined  to  intro- 
duce railways  into  China  without  any  loss  of 
time. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  that  he  has  quite  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  of  all  forms  of  travel,  the  most 
comfortable  is  a  good  saloon  carriage,  with  com- 
fortable seats  or  sofas,  in  a  railway  on  a  well  laid 
line.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  driven 
some  ten  miles  out  of  London  in  one  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale's excellent  carriages,  he  peremptorily  declared 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  go  back  that  way, 
and  he  returned  by  a  special  train. 

"Visions  of  the  dusty  travelers  who  arrived  at 
Eynesford  rise  before  me  when  I  hear  of  the  em- 
phasis with  which  the  veteran  Chinese  statesman 
has  announced  his  intention  of  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible getting  extensive  railways  introduced  into 
China.  The  contrast  of  a  thoroughly  dusty  road 
immediately  preceding  the  transit  by  a  well  con- 
ducted special  train,  with  a  special  saloon,  charm- 
ingly decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  ample  room 
to  move  or  be  moved  about,  may  not  have  been  un- 
fortunate or  unimportant  if  its  effect  on  the  body 
and  mind  of  Li  Hung  Chang  leads  to  the  early  in- 
troduction of  railways  into  that  vast  Empire. 

"  Very  striking,  too,  was  the  fact,  to  which  those 
who  saw  him  at  Portsmouth  all  testify,  that  the 
thing  about  which  he  was  even  then  most  inter- 
ested was  the  story  he  had  heard  of  our  Horse  Ar- 
tillery guns  traveling  wherever  cavalry  could  go, 
and  that  they  could  go  at  a  rapid  pace  over  banks 
and  ditches.  Of  the  power  of  our  fleet  he  was  well 
aware,  but  for  him,  so  far  as  army  training  was 
concerned,  the  point  of  importance  was  not  the 
numbers  that  we  could  put  in  the  field  at  Alder- 
shot  or  elsewhere,  but  the  nature  of  the  training  we 
are  able  to  impart.  Egypt  and  India  and  his  own 
experience  with  Gordon  have  taught  him  what  sort 
of  armies  English  officers  can  make  out  of  native 
troops.  What  he  wanted  to  see  was  a  specimen  of 
some  of  our  training  at  home.  No  one  who  watched 
the  keen  eye  and  vivid  interest  with  which  he 
watched,  as  a  specimen  of  horsemanship,  the  musi- 
cal ride,  or  the  eagerness  with  which  he  saw  the 
Horse  Artillery  gallop  past  and  then  ride  over  the 
maneges  on  Woolwich  Common  could  have  much 
doubt  what  was  passing  through  his  mind,  and  it 
may  make  itself  better  known  hereafter.  The  tone 
of  the  i)ress  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France  was 
one  of  disappointment  that  he  had  not  been  more 
amazed  than  he  was  at  what  he  saw." 

A    French   View  of  LI. 

A  well  known  Fr(inch  missionary,  Pere  Coldre. 
ill  tli(i  lii'viie  de  Paria,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
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Li  Hung  Chang,  from  a  French  and  slightly  critical 
point  of  view ;  but  the  article  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  French  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  is  written  by  one  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  both  the  inan  and  the  country  he 
describes. 

Pere  Coldre  draws  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Envoys  sent  by  their  re- 
spective countries  to  the  Czar's  Coronation.  Mar- 
shal Yamagata,  the  brilliant  little  Japanese  soldier, 
was  clothed  in  the  freshest  of  European  uniforms. 
Li,  majestically  draped  in  the  ample  robes  of  a 
Mandarin,  might  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Con- 
fucius. The  following  facts  about  oar  late  Chinese 
visitor  are  not  without  interest.  Born  on  February 
16,  1828,  he  comes  of  a  cultivated  and  literary  Chi- 
nese family  ;  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  became  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  what 
we  should  style  First  Wrangler,  in  an  examination 
w^hicli  gathers  tog3ther  all  the  intellectual  elite  of 
China.  There  was  at  that  time  nothing  of  the 
soldier  in  Li  Hung  Chang,  for  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1850  that  the  great  rebellion  turned  China  into 
a  vast  battlefield,  and  ultimately  caused  the  death 
of  twenty  million  men.  Then  followed  years  of 
fighting;  and  it  was  not  until  1866,  says  Pere  Coldre, 
that  Li  first  entered  into  relations  with  General  Gor- 
don. The  writer  evidently  believes  that  the  Chinese 
Bismarck  allowed  and  even  promoted  the  late  Japa- 
nese-Chinese conflict.  The  incognate  collection  of 
provinces  which  go  to  make  up  the  Chinese  Empire 
had  become  torpid,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  saw  that 
nothing  he  could  do  would  rouse  them  from  their 
apathy.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption reigned  supreme,  and  although  he  worked 
unceasingly  at  the  strengthening  of  the  army  and 
the  fleet,  he  saw  that  only  a  war — and  a  war  at  this 
prticular  stage — would  save  his  country.  Once 
peace  was  declared.  Li  Hung  Chang  proved  his  ex- 
traordinary cleverness,  and,  thanks  to  his  marvelous 
astuteness  and  diplomatic  ability,  China  has  come 
out  of  the  affair  with  no  loss  of  territory  and  with 
the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  indemnity. 
One  result  of  bis  late  tour  in  Europe  will  be  the  ex- 
patriation of  a  hundred  German  officers,  who, 
tempted  by  the  x>i'oinise  of  enormous  "pay,"  will 
reorganize  the  Celestial  army. 


The  Land  of  SiirisJn'nc,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  is  now  in  its  fifth  volume  ;  its  pages  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Southern  California  and  the  great 
Southwest.  The  series  of  illustrated  artich'S  by 
Mr.  Lumniis  on  "  The  Soutliwcstern  Wondt^rhmd," 
the  description  of  "The  Old  California  Vafjuero  " 
by  Flora  Tfuiiics  Loughejid,  and  the  <>nt»'rtaining 
ac'count  of  Soutlicrn  California  Indian  lifo  and  ciis- 
toms  ))y  David  P.  Barrows,  which  we  find  in  the 
Aiignst  iininb(!r,  ar(»  aniong  Wio  roprescntat iv»)  con- 
tribntions  wliich  havn  recently  api)oarod  in  this 
nnicpie  jjoriodical.  Tin*  Overland  must  look  to  its 
laurelH. 


JOHN  BULL'S  INTERESTS  IN  SAMOA. 

Who  Is  the  Predominant  Partner? 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  for  September,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Rose-Soley  publishes  an  elaborate  paper  on 
German  and  English  interests  in  Samoa,  which  will 
not  be  read  with  satisfaction  at  Berlin.  For  Mr. 
Rose-Soley's  point  is  that,  excepting  the  great  firm 
of  Goeddefroy,  which  might  be  bought  out  to- 
morrow by  any  English  cax^italist  — its  interests 
being  purely  commercial— Samoa  is  virtually  a  Brit- 
ish settlement. 

GOEDDEFROY   ET  PR^TEREA  NIHIL. 

Mr.  Rose-Soley's  paper  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  single  commercial  firm  can  create 
a  political  interest  and  establish  a  position  which 
becomes  essential  to  an  Imperial  policy.  But  in 
Samoa,  outside  Goeddefroy's  firm,  the  Germans  are 
nowhere.     Mr.  Rose-Soley  says : 

"  Once  we  have  done  with  the  German  firm  and 
its  plantations  we  have  done  practically  with  Ger- 
man influence  in  Samoa.  If  the  German  company, 
as  is  quite  feasible,  were  to  be  bought  out  to-mor- 
row by  an  English  or  French  syndicate,  the  national 
interest  in  the  group  would  entirely  cease.  The 
removal  of  this  one  company  would  leave  British  in- 
fluence predominant  in  every  direction,  whether  in 
the  matter  of  land,  population,  or  wealth.  Let  us 
take  possession  inland  first.  The  Germans  own 
75,000  acres,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  belongs  to 
the  German  firm ;  the  British  came  next,  with  36,000 
acres  and  following  were  the  Americans,  with 
21,000  acres;  the  French,  with  1,300  acres;  and  the 
people  of  various  nationalities  with  2,000  acres.  Of 
the  cultivated  land,  8, 100  acres  went  to  the  Ger- 
mans, 2,900  to  the  British.  500  to  the  Americans,  780 
to  the  French,  and  the  balance  to  people  of  various 
nationalities.  Thus  Germany  again  stands  first  on 
the  list,  but  if  we  deduct  the  area  (7,850  acres)  of 
the  plantations  owned  by  the  firm,  the  German 
landed  interest  takes  the  lowest  place.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  residential  white  population,  Germany, 
in  spite  of  her  many  plantation  employees,  does  not 
come  first.  Great  Britain  leads  with  193  residents. 
The  Germans  are  next  with  132,  then  come  the 
Americans,  46;  a  number,  however,  which  includes 
20  Mormon  missionaries.  *  There  art*  only  26  French- 
men, and  the  total  foreigners  resident  in  the  group 
is  but  412. 

SAMOA   ENGLISH   BY    I^VNOUAQE— 

"  Out  of  the  German  population,  nearly  one-half 
are  t^niployed  by  the  (Jernian  tirni;  the  balance  are 
mainly  store — or  hotel  keepers.  The  proftviisii>nal 
nion,  the  lawyers,  accountants,  and  st>  on.  are  i>f  the 
lOnglish  ract\  the  two  newspapt»rs  published  in  ApJrt 
art*  printtnl  in  tin*  Knglish  language,  the  head  of 
Victoria  appears  on  all  tin*  coin  in  circulation,  and 
the  nativtvs,  wiuMu*vt»r  tlu\v  .s^it^ak  a  foreign  tongue 
at  all.  Mp(<ak  Knglisli.  Tlu*  Gtn man  lan^uuKt^  liHit  no 
hold  on  tin*  liuid ,   it  is  spoken  i>nly  uimtng  a  liudttHl 
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circle,  and  for  all  intercourse  with  natives,  or  busi- 
ness correspondence,  the  Teuton  has  to  fall  back  on 
English.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  German 
firm,  though  it  employs  exclusively  clerks  of  its  own 
nationality,  keeps  its  books  in  English.  The  import 
returns  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  British,  for  out 
of  £90,000  worth  of  goods  imported  in  1894,  £75.500 
came  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  £16,600 
direct  from  Germany,  and  the  balance  from  the 
United  States. 

— AND   BY  RELIGION. 

*'  It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  London 
Missionary  Society  first  commenced  operations  in 
Samoa,  and  to-day  the  whole  group  is  nominally 
converted  to  Christianity.  As  far  as  all  outward 
signs  go,  the  Samoan  of  to  day  is  a  most  devout 
Christian. 

' '  The  missionary  of  to  day  has  become  a  school- 
master rather  than  an  evangelist.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  significant  fact  that  the  Samoan  people  have 
been,  and  are  being  entirely  educated  by  the  mis- 
sions. The  utterly  incapable  and  impecunious 
Samoan  government  contributes  not  a  penny  to- 
ward the  cost  of  teaching  its  own  people.  The 
work  has  been  performed  almost  entirely  by  English 
money  and  English  brains.  The  London  Missionary 
Society,  first  in  the  field,  has  done  the  giant's  share, 
and  to  day  it  claims  as  adherents  some  27,000  Sa- 
moans.  In  the  absence  of  a  census,  whether  religious 
or  secular,  exact  figures  as  to  population  are  not  ob- 
tainable, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  group  is  inhab- 
ited by  about  35,000  natives.  Of  this  number  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  many  workers  in  the 
field,  may  have  5,000  converts,  the  Wesleyans  per- 
haps an  equal  number,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
the  London  Mission.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  French  Catholic  Mission,  the  whole  credit 
of  Christianizing  these  islands  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish, an  achievement  which  certainly  ought  to  rank 
higher  than  the  purchase  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
land,  at  a  low  price,  from  half  savage  native  chiefs. " 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  DR.  JAMESON  &  CO. 
A  Dangerous  Development. 

MR.  EDWARD  DICEY  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  an  article  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  expresses  misgivings  that  have  occurred 
to  many  minds  as  to  the  extraordinary  development 
which  the  principle  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

QUESTIONED. 

Mr.  Dioey  says  : 

"  I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  there  are  various 
a.spectH  of  the  trial  at  bar  hardly  justifying  the  gen- 
eral ax)proval  with  which  its  result  has  Ixson  re- 
ceivf;d.  These  aspects,  as  I  hold,  may  involve  very 
awkward  consequences,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether, 
when  the  sensation  of  immediate  relief  h;is  ])assed 


away,  the  trial  in  question  will  be  regarded  as  re- 
dounding to  the  credit  of  British  law,  of  British 
administration,  or  of  British  policy.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  me  to  discuss  the  technical  legal  issues 
on  which  the  case  turned. 

"  According  to  the  interpretation  now  placed  upon 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  act  by  the  trial  at  bar,  the 
Englishmen  who  sympathized  with  Kossuth  in  Hun- 
gary, with  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  with 
Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  in  France,  and  who 
aided  and  abetted  their  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
established  governments  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries would,  one  and  all,  if  the  ruling  of  the  court 
had  been  accepted  in  their  day,  have  been  guilty  of 
criminal  offenses  against  the  law  of  England.  I  do 
not  wish  to  mention  names  of  individuals.  Most 
of  us — I  myself  among  the  number— have  seen 
cause  of  later  years  to  modify  the  opinions  of  our 
hot  youth,  of  the  days  when  we,  as  young  men, 
'  dreamed  dreams '  with  respect  to  political  refugees. 
But  this  much  I  can  honestly  say,  that  if  as  late  as 
1870  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act  had  been  understood 
to  render  it  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  show  ac- 
tive sympathy  on  behalf  of  foreign  revolutionists 
w^ithOut  rendering  themselves  liable  to  be  punished 
as  criminals  in  the  courts  of  their  own  country,  the 
act  would  have  had  as  little  chance  of  being  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  as  Doctor  Barnard,  a  few 
years  before  that  date,  had  of  being  convicted  by  an 
English  jury  for  having  conspired  against  the  author 
of  the  Coup  d'Etat.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  popu- 
lar sentiment  was  right,  I  am  only  saying  that  it  did 
exist,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  passing  of  the  act  in  question, 
if  it  had  been  even  rumored  that  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  debarring  Englishmen  from  '  aiding  and 
abetting '  foreigners  who  had  risen  in  insurrection 
against  their  own  established  governments. 

"It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  recent  trial  would  work  in  prac- 
tice under  contingencies  of  by  no  means  improbable 
occurence.  Supposing  the  Turks  should  elect  to 
put  down  the  Cretan  insurrection  by  the  same  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  massacre  and  outrage  by  which 
they  restored  order  in  Armenia,  there  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  foreign  expeditions  fitted  out  to  assist 
the  insurgents." 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
the  persons  who  were  risking  their  all  in  order  to 
aid  an  opi)ressed  population,  struggling,  and 
rightly  struggling,  to  be  free,  should  be  sent  to 
jail  as  Dr.  Jameson  ?  Mr.  Dicey  rightly  thinks  that 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  repelled  with  horror  by 
the  national  conscience,  yet  ic  follows  logically  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  ruling. 

Approved. 

This  is  brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  enthusi- 
astic comments  of  the  editor  of  the  Natioiml  Ucvirtn, 
who  heartily  indorses  the  doctrine.  The  National 
Review  says  ; 
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"  It  has  been  the  function  of  Lord  Russell  as  the 
trampler  on  frivolous  technicalities  to  put  his  heel 
on  this  great  Rhotlesian  stand-by.  The  following 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act 
fi  oni  his  lips  shows  that  the  promoter  of  an  Illegal 
expedition  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  in  the  same  boat 
i"^  the  leader  of  it.  For  once  the  scapegoat  system 
receives  no  sanction  from  the  law :  '  What  must  be 
proved  to  constitute  an  offense  under  the  statute  ? 
It  must  be  proved  as  the  foundation  of  the  offense 
that  a  person  has,  without  the  license  of  the  Queen, 
in  a  place  within  her  dominions  where  the  act  is  in 
operation,  prepared  or  fitted  out  a  military  expedi- 
tion to  proceed — that  is,  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  proceed— against  the  dominions  of  a  friendly 
state.  It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  offense 
that  it  shall  proceed,  or  shall  have  proceeded.  The 
cardinal  point  is  the  intention.  The  offense  is  com- 
plete if  the  person  prepares,  or  assists  in  or  aids  arid 
abets  the  preparation  with  that  intention.  .  .  . 
If  that  foundation  is  established,  the  statute  ap- 
plies, and  these  consequences  follow  :  First,  every 
person  engaged  in  such  preparation,  or  fitting  out, 
or  assisting  in  it,  or  aiding,  abetting,  counseling, 
or  procuring  it— that  is  to  say,  aiding,  abetting, 
counseling,  or  procuring  the  preparation. '  It  will 
not,  we  think,  be  denied,  even  by  Rhodesianism  in- 
carnate, that  Mr,  Rhodes'  promotion  of  the  raid 
brings  him  well  within  the  law  thus  expounded. 
Indeed,  a  strong  prima  facie  case  exists  against  the 
millionaires  which  the  government,  to  our  minds, 
incur  a  grave  responsibility  in  disregarding,  and  if 
for  reasons  of  policy,  which  have  not  been  divulged, 
it  is  decided  not  to  prosecute  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Beit,  a  very  damaging  blow  will  be  struck  at  the 
independence  of  British  law,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  on  the  strength  of  its  success  in  dealing  with 
comparatively  small  men." 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Various  Voices. 

A  WRITER    styling   himself  Ypsiloritis  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  England  adopting  the  cause  of  Greece. 

ENGLISH   POLICY    IN    GREECE. 

He  maintains  that  recent  events  have  completely 
destroyed  any  illusions  at  Athens  as  to  the  policy 
of  Russia  or  France  : 

'•  French  influence,  once  paramount  in  Greece,  is 
now  as  dead  as  that  of  Russia  has  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  (i^reeks  now  look  exclusively  to 
England  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fervently  hojied  that  this 
tendency,  remarkable  for  its  unanimity  and  strength, 
will  not  be  disregarded.  Love  of  libHrty.  civilizing 
power,  comnuircial  aptitude,  seafaring  habits— all 
mark  the  Gn'eks  as  the  only  element  in  the  Levant 
which  offnrs  a  sum  foothold  to  Knglish  policy.  The 
Slavs  are  irrevocal)ly  committed  to  substu'vience  to 
UiiMsia. 


"  If  Crete  is  not  now  blockaded,  if  her  sons 
can  confidently  "liope  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
just  demands,  this  is  due  to  the  supreme  resolve 
of  the  great  statesman  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  England,  to  be  no  longer  a  party 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  iniquitous  rule 
which  ever  disgraced  Europe.  It  is  a  depar- 
ture so  important  that  it  w^ill  leave  his  name  in- 
delibly marked  on  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try ;  it  already  centres  in  him  the  blessings,  the 
confidence,  and  the  hopes  of  those  healthy  elements 
in  the  East,  upon  which  alone  the  prestige  and 
power  of  England  can  safely  rest." 

In  Armenia. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  writing  on  '*  The  Two 
Massacres  in  Asia  Minor."'  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  massacre  sanctioned  by  Diocletian  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenians  in  our  own  time.  The  lat- 
ter he  evidently  thinks  the  worse  of  the  two.  The 
conclusion  of  his  article  is  that  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deliver  the  Armenians,  we  had  better  get 
them  killed  quickly. 

"  That  it  should  be  burned  alive  in  thousands, 
slain  in  tortures  in  thousands  more,  killed  by  fam- 
ine and  nakedness  and  cold  in  tens  of  thousands, 
should  surely  gain  for  it  some  mercy  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Western  nations  ;  but  that  the  schem^^ 
should  be  deliberately  carried  out  to  ensure  by  a 
system  of  outrage  that  no  Armenian  woman  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  shall  become  the  mother  of 
an  Armenian  child,  is  an  enormity  such  as  surely 
never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  devise. 
And  yet  the  civilized  peoples  stand  idly  by  and  talk, 
and  allow  this  poisoning  of  the  fountains  of  life  to 
proceed  month  after  month  unchecked  ;  surely 
mere  selfish  apprehension  of  the  punishment  that 
must  follow  such  callous  indifference  to  crimes 
should  have  roused  them  to  action.  Winter  will 
soon  be  upon  Armenia  again,  with  snow  lying  deep 
for  many  months  ;  the  people  will  be  almost  naked, 
quite  starving.  Let  us  remember  this  time  that 
the  kindest  way  is  to  let  them  die  quickly,  and  not 
dole  out  again  enough  bread  to  preserve  them  for 
longer  misery.  Let  us  kill  them  outright,  rather 
than  save  them  to  suffer." 

And   In  Crete. 

The  writer  signing  himself  "W. "  in  the  Fort- 
nigh  tly  Reriew  discusses  the  Cretan  question.  His 
theory  is  that  Crete  should  be  detached  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  annexed  to  Greece.  He  says 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  doing  this  are  strong, 
but  that  there  are  no  argumt»uts  against  it.  He 
forgets  the  very  strong  argument  there  exists  in 
the  shape  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Turk  to  quit  his 
prt»y 

**  It  was  advocateil  by  the  CV.ar  Alexander  in  IS,M. 
and  l»y  both  France  an«l  Itiis.siu  in  iStttf.  IViuct* 
liisnuirck  was  also  strongly  in  favi»r  of  it.  Ho  told 
Loiil  Augustus  Loftiis  ut  the  time  »»f  the  tVetau  »n- 
surrtution.  thirty  yearn  ago.  that  '  if  Knglaml  wouUI 
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assist  in  obtaining  the  cession  of  Crete  to  Greece 
all  present  difficulties  in  the  East  would  be  at  once 
arranged, '  adding,  curiously  enough,  '  that  the  civil 
war  in  Crete  could  not  continue  without  danger  to 
other  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ' — the  very 
argument  which  is  now  used  for  disarming  the 
struggling  patriots. " 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

THE  Bishop  of  Peterborough  contributes  to  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  an  account  of  the  corona- 
tion at  Moscow.  From  this  brilliantly  written 
article  we  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
culmination  of  the  ceremonial,  which  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Dr.  Creighton. 

THE   TITLES   OF  THE   CZAR. 

After  the  crowning  of  the  Czar  and  his  wife, 
"  the  Emperor  again  taking  the  sceptre  and 
globe,  sat  in  his  throne,  while  the  deacon,  in  tones 
throbbing  with  exultant  joy,  proclaimed  the  im- 
perial titles.  Louder  and  louder  rose  his  voice  as 
the  long  list  went  on,  till  it  rolled  through  the  build- 
ing and  broke  upon  the  ear  in  almost  overwhelming- 
waves  of  sound.  Rarely  could  the  majestic  effect  of 
territorial  names  be  more  distinctly  recognized,  or 
more  magnificeiicly  expressed  :  '  To  our  mighty 
Lord,  crowned  of  God,  Nicolas  Alexandrovitch, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  of  Mos- 
cow, Kieff,  Vladimir,  Novgorod,  Czar  of  Kazan, 
Czar  of  Astrachan,  Czar  of  Poland,  Czar  of  Siberia, 
Czar  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  Czar  of  Georgia  ; 
Lord  of  Pskoff ;  Grand  Duke  of  Smolensk,  Lithuania, 
Volhynia,  Podolia  and  Finland;  Prince  of  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  Curland,  andSemgallen,  of  Bielostok,Coria, 
Tver,  Ingrla,  Perm,  Viatka,  Bulgaria,  and  other 
glands  ;  Lord  and  Grand  Duke  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
of  Tchemigoff,  Riazan,  Polotelsk,  Rostolf.  Jaros- 
lavz,  Bielolersk,  Udoria,  Obdoria,  Condia,  Vitebsk, 
Mstislaff,  and  all  northern  lands.  Ruler  and 
Lord  of  the  Iverskian,  Kartalian,  and  Kabar- 
dimshian  lands,  as  of  the  region  of  Armenia; 
Ruler  of  the  Circas.sian  and  Hill  princes  and 
other  lords  ;  Heir  of  Norway  ;  Duke  of  Schles- 
wig-HoLstein,  Stornmam,  Ditmarsch,  and  Olden- 
burg ;  grant  O  Lord,  a  happy  and  peaceful  life, 
health  and  safety,  and  prosperity  in  all  good,  y'w,- 
tory  and  triumph  over  all  his  foes  ;  and  preserve 
him  for  many  years.'  The  choir  took  up  the  re- 
frain '  for  many  years,'  and  repeated  it  antiplionally 
till  the  sounds  softly  died  away.  Again  th(i  d(!acon 
began  :  '  To  his  wife,  tlie  orthodox  and  religious 
crowned,  and  exalted  Lady,  the  Emprjjss  Alexandra 
Feodrovna,  lor  many  ytiars  ;  '  and  again  the  choir 
repeated  the  good  wish. 

Tin:  czar's  prayer  in  the  silence. 

'*  The  coronation  ceremony  was  now  accomplished, 
^iTid  the  I/jIIh  clanged  out  and  the  cannons  thnn 
dered.  to  announr;e  the  fact  to  the  d(;nHe  throng  out 
Hide,  who  shouted  out  their  joyful  congratulations. 


The  members  of  the  imperial  family  left  their 
places  and  did  homage.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the 
wistful  look  in  the  face  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
as  she  tenderly  embraced  her  son,  and  both  were 
overcome  by  deep  emotion.  Then  all  others  in  the 
cathedral  bowed  low  three  times  to  the  Emperor, 
who  stood  to  receive  this  acknowledgment  of  their 
fealty.  The  bells  and  cannon  ceased,  and  there 
was  profound  stillness,  as  the  Emperor  knelt,  and 
in  clear,  earnest  voice  prayed  for  himself  :  '  Lord 
God  of  our  fathers,  and  King  of  Kings,  Who  hast 
created  all  things  by  Thy  word,  and  by  Thy  wis- 
dom hast  made  man,  that  he  should  walk  uprightly 
and  rule  righteously  over  Thy  world  :  Thou  hast 
chosen  me  as  Czar  and  judge  over  Thy  people.  I 
acknowledge  Thy  unsearchable  purpose  toward  me, 
and  bow  in  thankfulness  before  Thy  Majesty.  Do 
Thou  my  Lord  and  Governor,  fit  me  for  the  work 
to  which  Thou  hast  sent  me  :  teach  me  and  guide 
me  in  this  great  service.  May  there  be  with  Thee 
the  wisdom  which  belongs  to  Thy  throne  ;  send  it 
from  Thy  holy  heaven,  that  I  may  know  wliat  is 
well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  and  what  is  right  accord- 
ing to  Thy  commandment.  May  my  heart  be  in 
Thy  hand,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  to  the  profit  of 
the  people  committed  to  my  charge,  and  is  to  Thy 
glory,  that  so  in  the  day  of  Thy  judgment  I  may 
give  Tliee  account  of  my  stewardship  without 
blame  ;  through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  Thy  Son, 
Who  was  once  crucified  for  us,  to  Whom  be  all 
honor  and  glory  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Giver  of  Life,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. '  " 

'  DR.    creighton 'S  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  Bishop,  summing  up  the  last  total  of  his  im- 
pressions, says  : 

"  Such  a  ceremony  cannot  be  measured  by  our 
standards  ;  it  was  an  expression  of  national  senti- 
ment, penetrated  by  a  poetry  and  a  passion  un- 
known to  us,  or  rather  I  should  not  say  unknown  in 
the  sense  of  unfelt,  but  such  as  we  should  not  care 
to  express  in  any  visible  form.  It  was  an  exhibition 
of  national  self-consciousness  upon  a  mighty  scale, 
and  as  such  produced  a  deep  impression  in  all  be- 
holders. It  f  ocussed  many  national  characteristics, 
and  showed  a  serious  sense  of  a  great  national  mis- 
sion, with  which  every  Englishman  could  feel  him- 
self in  fundamental  sympathy." 


The  Bachelor  of  A7'ts  issues  a  vacation  number 
for  August-September.  The  leading  article  is  an  jq*- 
propriate  eulogy  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Russell 
of  Massachusetts,  by  John  T.  Wheelwright.  S. 
Scoville,  Jr.,  writes  on  "The  Proposed  American 
Ilenlej'. "  Wm.  H.  Hale  contributes  an  article  on 
the  novel  topic  of  "  The  Monetary  Standard."  One 
of  the  ])est  things  in  the  number  is  an  account  of 
Poe's  writing  of  "  The  Rav<m,"  by  Francis  Aymar 
Matliews.  "Canada's  Cliange  of  Government "  is 
r(!viewed  ))y  StaTibury  R.  Tarr.  TlKU'e  are  the 
usual  editorial,  athletic  and  book  departments. 
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THE  MASSACRES  AT  VAN. 

MANY  who  read  Dr.  Grace  Kimball's  account 
of  the  relief  work  at  Van  as  published  in 
our  April  number  were  doubtless  the  more  keenly- 
interested  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  atrocities 
committed  there  by  the  Turks  less  than  three 
months  later.  Miss  Kimball's  own  story  of  these 
outrages  has  been  graphically  told  in  several  recent 
publications.  We  quote  below  from  her  article  in 
Lend  a  Hand  for  September: 

"  Van's  turn  came  at  last.  The  disturbances  were 
brought  about  by  the  worst  element  from  among 
the  revolutionists — scamps  from  Russia  and  Bul- 
garia—men who  had  no  local  interests,  no  families, 
and  no  lands  or  property  at  stake,  but  who  came  as 
absolute  dictators  of  the  destiny  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  Armenians  were  too  broken  spirited 
and  hopeless  to  oppose  this  energetic  band  of  crimi- 
nals, under  the  guise  of  heroes  and  patriots,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  of  whom  the  people  stood  most  in 
fear,  the  incensed  Turk,  on  the  one  hand,  or  these 
men,  on  the  other,  who  insisted,  under  threats  of 
murder — which  were  several  times  carried  out — on 
quartering  themselves  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
and  demanding  money  and  other  assistance  from 
them.  So  great  was  the  terror  they  inspired  that 
even  in  the  relief  work  the  native  helpers  were 
afraid  to  advise  as  to  who  should  and  who  should 
not  receive  assistance,  lest  they  incur  the  animosity 
of  these  men.  For  many  months  they  used  every 
means  to  force  the  young  men  to  join,  furnished 
them  with  arms  brought  from  Russia  and  Persia, 
and  dressed  in  a  wild,  striking  sort  of  uniform, 
went  back  and  forth  by  night,  from  one  rendezvous 
to  another,  frequently  meeting  the  Turkish  patriot, 
and  thus  adding  constantly  to  the  smoldering  fire 
of  Turkish  hatred  and  fanaticism.  During  the 
spring  one  of  these  bands  met  the  patrol,  was  chal- 
lenged, shots  were  exchanged,  and  a  Turkish  soldier 
killed.  The  authorities  with  difficulty  calmed  the 
wrath  of  the  soldiers.  Since  Bahri  Pacha's  dis- 
missal the  local  government,  under  Nagin  Pacha, 
has  honestly  and  successfully  labored  to  defend  the 
town  against  outbreaks,  and  the  advent  of  this  law- 
less band  was,  therefore,  doubly  unfortunate  and 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

"  When  the  snows  disappeared  the  revolutionists 
began,  in  spite  of  the  warning  and  advice  from  the 
Go v(;rnor- General,  the  British  Vice-Consul  and  the 
American  missionaries,  to  send  armed  bands  against 
tlio  Kurds,  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  the  Armenians 
in  the  fall.  So  the  government  saw  that  no  com- 
promise was  possible  and  that  the  city  nuist  be 
clear(!d  of  the  revolutionists;  their  haunts  were  sur- 
romidiul  and  searched  by  the  police,  but  such  is  the 
configuration  of  tlie  town  that  it  was  perfectly 
easy  for  the  rebels  to  elude  their  pursuers.  Finally 
tlui  storm  ])rf)k(r,  at  midniglit  on  Sunday,  .lune  14, 
an  (;n('(nint(!r  took  plac(»  at  the  t^lge  of  tl»e  town  ho- 
twe(in  tlie  Turkisli  ])atrol  and  an  armed  baud,  the 
ArmeniariH  say,  of  Kurds  smuggling  salt ;  tin*  Turks 


say  of  revolutionists.  A  soldier  and  the  officer  in 
charge  were  badly  wounded.  By  noon  the  long 
expected  outbreak  was  well  under  way.  In  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  where  the  population  was 
mixed,  Turkish  and  Armenian,  and  in  quarters 
abutting  on  Turkish  neighborhood,  crowds  of  hun- 
dreds of  low  Turks,  Kurds,  gypsies,  and  irregular 
soldiers  and  gendarmes  arrived  with  guns  and 
swords  and  every  kind  of  weapon,  and  broke  loose 
on  the  utterly  defenseless  and  unsuspecting  people. 
They  swept  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to 
street,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  killing  all  whom 
they  could  reach,  pillaging  the  houses  of  every- 
thing, and,  in  the  case  of  better  houses,  destroying 
them  by  fire.  It  was,  I  think,  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
excessive  poverty  of  the  Turks,  and  especially  the 
soldiers,  that  the  pillaging  engaged  their  attention 
most  largely,  and  for  this  reason  the  killing  was  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ter- 
rible animosity  existing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Armenians  were  able  to  save  their  lives  by  flight. 
Probably  about  500  were  killed,  while  many  were 
badly  wounded.  The  riot  continued  for  eight  con- 
secutive days.  When  the  affray  was  well  begun 
the  revolutionists  took  up  fortified  positions,  and 
stood  siege  by  the  mob.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  these 
men,  well  armed,  easily  withstood  all  assaults,  and 
inflicted  severe  loss  on  their  opponents;  probably  150 
or  200  Moslems  were  thus  killed,  and  for  every 
Moslem  killed  the  wave  of  fanatical  frenzy  rose 
higher.  Soon  after  midnight  of  the  fifth  day,  one  or 
two  mountain  guns  reduced  these  strongholds,  and 
their  doughty  defenders  sought  refuge  in  the  com- 
pact Armenian  quarter,  which  had  been  protected 
by  the  British  Vice-Consul.  The  government,  act- 
ing in  consultation  with  the  British  Consul,  offered 
them  the  most  easy  and  merciful  terms  of  surren- 
der, and  these  were  urged  as  the  only  way  to  restore 
confidence  and  save  their  co-religionists  from  fur- 
ther violence  and  plunder,  but  the  whilom  leaders 
were  too  much  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
insuring  their  own  lives  to  listen,  and.  now  that 
they  had  precipitated  the  avalanche  of  destruction, 
they,  with  the  arms  they  had  brought  with  them, 
left  for  the  mountains  and  secured  personal  safety 
across  the  Persian  frontier.  Thanks  to  Major  Wil- 
liams' herculean  efforts,  the  compact  Armenian 
quarter— something  like  a  mile  stpiare— was  largely 
saved,  and  for  days  the  American  mission,  protected 
by  the  Union  Jack,  gave  refuge  to  something  like 
15,000  people." 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Kimball  wrote,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak,  her  relief  department  was  jyiv- 
ing  out  daily  rations  of  bread  or  soup  to  over  15  iHH) 
people,  fully  10,000  of  whom  wt'ro  homeless  and  ih's- 
titute. 

Dr.  Kimball  throws  murh  blanu^  t>n  the  rt»\olu- 
tionary  party  of  the  Armenians.  Notwithstundn»>: 
the  savage  and  brutal  character  of  the  Turks.  l>r. 
Kimball  says  that  tlu^  local  governn\«'nt  lU'ted  \\A\. 
largely  becau.st*  of  the  intluenco  of  the  Hritinli  VivH* 
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Consul,  Major  Williams,  who  was  probal)ly  the 
means  of  preventing  a  general  slaughter  of  Chris- 
tians. 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  TO  AMERICANS  IN,  TURKEY. 

IN  an  open  letter  to  Senator  Sherman  published 
in  the  North  American  Bevieiv  the  venerable 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in 
Turkey,  replies  with  crushing  force  to  the  implica- 
tion in  one  of  the  Senator's  speeches  that  American 
missionaries  in  Turkey  are  beyond  protection  from 
their  home  government.  He  shows  that  existing 
treaty  provisions  are  ample  to  secure  all  the  rights 
accorded  to  "  the  most  favored  nation." 

"Had  our  country  defended  the  treaty  rights  of 
her  citizens,  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  de- 
fended theirs,  the  massacres  that  blot  with  innocent 
blood  the  last  pages  of  the  century  would  never 
have  been  perpetrated,  as  I  shall  briefly  show. 

"  The  present  Sultan,  Hamid,  came  to  the  throne 
with  an  inveterate  dislike  to  all  Armenians  who 
would  not  apostatize  and  thus  follow  his  mother's 
example.  He  began  his  career  by  displacing  them 
from  office.  Many  hundreds  of  them  were  in  vari- 
ous offices  of  government.  He  next  began  to  oppress 
their  schools  with  new  and  vexatious  requirements 
and  to  spoil  their  school-books  by  an  absurd  censor- 
ship Many  schools  were  closed,  many  school-books 
destroyed  for  containing  forbidden  words,  such  as 
*  courage,' '  patience,'  'patriotism,'  'progress.'  In 
this  work  he  encountered  our  schools,  school-books, 
and  teachers,  and  began  cautiously  his  war  upon 
them.  He  has  destroyed  our  school  books  printed 
and  issued  by  the  authority  of  his  government  and 
owned  by  Americans,  an  invasion  of  rights  perpe- 
trated upon  Americans  alone.  Our  government 
was  often  appealed  to  for  redress,  which  was  gener- 
ally promised  in  the  sweetest  and  most  gracious 
words,  of  which  our  diplomats  have  been  very  proud. 
But  no  penalty  was  ever  exacted,  no  promise  was 
ever  fulfilled,  excepting  the  case  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
hou.se,  in  which  the  moving  force  was  the  threat  of 
an  ironclad.  Now  every  outrage  thus  treated  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  a  distinct  permission 
to  go  on  to  greater  outrages  upon  property  and  per- 
sonal rights.  The  Sultan  has  seen  that  it  is  a  safe 
thing  to  perpetrate  every  indignity  upon  Americans 
and  their  property,  until  now  the  destruction  of 
American  property  has  amounted  to  nearly  §200,000. 
Not  a  dollar  would  have  Vjeen  destroyed  had  our 
government  from  the  beginning  protected  our  rights 
as  all  the  governments  of  Europe  protect  their  citi- 
zen.s. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  and 
the  looting  of  the  buildings  at  Harpoot,  Marash,  and 
other  places  were  done  in  the  presence  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  troops,  and  the  plea  '  done  by  a 
mob  '  cannot  be  accepted. 

"  It  in  list  also  be  remembered  that  every  building 
destroyed  had  been  built  in  strict  accordance  with 


all  the  laws  of  building;  their  plans,  measurements 
and  proposed  uses  had  all  been  laid  before  the  i)roper 
authorities  and  received  their  sanctions.  The  gov- 
ernment in  destroying  such  buildings  and  looting 
them  of  all  their  contents  of  furniture,  food  and 
clothing  has  gone  back  upon  itself  in  its  eagerness 
to  show  '  its  contempt  of  America  and  Americans.' 
In  all  this  the  Sultan  is  backed  up  by  Russia.  No 
indemnity  has  been  exacted,  or  if  any  demand  has 
been  made  it  is  understood  that  some  high  Russian 
diplomat  whispers  that  now  is  not  the  proper  time 
to  enforce  it,  and  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  '  Great 
Republic  '  is  justly  the  derision  of  other  nations  and 
cowers  before  a  poor  Sultan  who  caimot  pay  a  pias- 
tre of  his  public  debt,  nor  make  the  smallest  loan  in 
the  money  markets  of  Europe. 

"  No  Turk  has  yet  been  punished  for  robbery,  pil- 
lage, murder,  rape,  rapine,  torture  unto  death  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  horrid  work  still  goes 
on.  Why  should  it  not  ?  The  nations,  our  own  na- 
tion especially,  have  for  two  years  been  giving  the 
Sultan  carte-hlanche  to  do  as  he  pleases;  and  his 
pleasure  is  the  extermination  of  all  Armenians  who 
will  not  Isla,mize,  the  expulsion  of  the  American 
missionaries,  the  destruction  of  their  property,  and 
the  showing  of  himself  as  superior  to  all  treaties  and 
to  all  the  claims  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity 
toward  all  men  of  the  Christian  faith." 


AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

THE  October  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  an 
important  article  by  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  which  he  entitles  '*  Five  American  Contribu- 
tions to  Civilization."  The  very  first  of  these  in 
importance  is  the  advance  the  United  States  has 
made  toward  the  abandonment  of  war. 

"  If  the  intermittent  Indian  fighting  and  the  brief 
contest  with  the  Bar  bar  y  corsairs  be  disregarded, 
the  United  States  have  only  had  four  years  and  a 
quarter  of  international  war  in  the  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Within  the  same  period  the  United  States 
have  been  a  party  to  forty-seven  arbitrations,  being 
more  than  half  of  all  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
modern  world.  The  questions  settled  by  these  ar- 
bitrations have  been  just  such  as  have  commonly 
caused  wars  —namely,  questions  of  boundaries,  fish- 
eries, damages  inflicted  by  war  or  civil  disturbances, 
and  injuries  to  commerce.  Some  of  them  were  of 
great  magnitude,  the  four  made  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  being  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  ever  taken  place.  Confident  in 
their  strength,  and  relying  on  their  ability  to  ad- 
just international  differences,  the  United  States 
have  habitually  maintained,  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment for  short  terms,  a  standing  army  and  fleet 
which  in  proportion  to  the  population  are  insignifi- 
cant." 

Professor  Eliot  places  no  belief  in  the  sentiment 
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that  war  is  desirable  on  the  «,'round  of  its  developing 
certain  noble  (lualities  in  some  of  the  combatants 
and  giving  opportunity  for  the  XH-actice  of  heroic 
virtues.  He  says  :  *"  In  the  first  place  this  view- 
forgets  that  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  it  de- 
velops some  splendid  virtues,  is  the  most  horrible 
occupation  that  human  beings  can  possibly  engage 
in.  It  is  cruel,  treacherous  and  murderous.  And 
in  the  second  place  the  weaker  party  may  have  the 
worse  cause. ' ' 

RELIGIOUS    TOLERATION. 

The  second  eminent  help  which  the  United  States 
has  given  to  the  progress  of  civilization  President 
Eliot  sees  in  the  religious  toleration  to  be  found  in 
America.  '*  The  church  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  an  effective  opponent  of  any 
form  of  human  rights.  For  generations  it  has  been 
divided  into  numerous  sects  and  denominations,  no 
one  of  which  has  been  able  to  claim  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  population  as  its  adherents.  The  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  religious  tests  as  qualifica- 
tions for  office  gave  the  United  States  the  leadership 
among  the  nations  in  dissociating  theological  opin- 
ions and  political  rights.  No  one  denomination  or 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  United  States  has 
held  great  properties,  or  had  the  means  of  conducting 
its  ritual  with  costly  pomp  or  its  charitable  works 
with  imposing  liberality.  No  splendid  architectural 
exhibitions  of  church  power  have  interested  or  over- 
awed the  population.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  pre 
vailed  in  general  a  great  simplicity  in  public  wor- 
ship until  very  recent  years.  Some  splendors  have 
been  lately  developed  by  religious  bodies  in  the 
great  cities,  but  these  splendors  and  luxuries  have 
been  almost  simultaneously  exhibited  by  religious 
bodies  of  very  different,  not  to  say  opposite  kinds." 

MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE. 

The  third  contri biition  is  the  safe  development  of 
manhood  suffrage.  He  does  not  think  that  all  the 
problems  of  suffrage  have  been  solved  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States,  but  many  principles 
have  been  made  clear  which  were  not  before  com- 
prehended, such  as  the  fact  that  a  gradual  approach 
to  universal  suffrage  is  far  more  advantageous  than 
a  sudden  leap  ;  also  that  universal  suffrage  has  an 
educational  effect  by  permitting  tlie  capable  to  rise 
through  all  grades  of  society  and  thus  stimulating 
I)ersonal  ambition.  President  Eliot  thinks  that  the 
actual  experience  of  the  American  democracy  proves : 
"  1,  That  property  has  never  been  safer  under  any 
form  of  government  ;  2,  that  no  ])eople  have  ever 
welcomed  so  ardently  new  machinery,  and  new  in- 
ventions generally  ;  ''\,  that  religious  toleration  was 
never  carried  so  far,  and  never  so  universally  ac- 
cepted ;  4,  that  nowliere  have  the  power  and  dis 
])()8ition  to  n^ud  In^en  ho  geui-ral  ;  5,  tliat  nowhere 
has  governmental  i)()wer  been  more  adiMjuate,  or 
more  freely  exercised,  to  levy  and  collt»ct  taxes,  t(t 
raise  armies,  and  to  disband  tluim.  to  iruiintaiii 
public   order.   a!id    to   pay    off   great    public    dehts 


national,  state,  and  town  ;  6,  that  nowhere  have 
property  and  well  being  been  so  widely  dift'used. 
and,  7.  that  no  form  of  government  ever  inspired 
greater  affection  and  loyalty,  or  prompted  to  greater 
personal  sacrifices  in  supreme  moments." 

THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  RACES. 

The  fourth  and  a  very  hopeful  impetus  which 
the  United  States  has  given  to  civilization  is  seen 
in  the  demonstration  that  people  belonging  to  a 
great  variety  of  races  and  nations  are,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  fit  for  political  freedom.  Not 
only  in  this  century  have  a  vast  number  of  for- 
eigners been  assimilated  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  cases  proved  themselves  service- 
able citizens  of  the  republic,  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  there 
were  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Germans,  French, 
Portuguese  and  Swedes  in  the  colonies. 

A   HIGH   STANDARD  OF   LIVING. 

Fifth,  no  country  in  the  world  can  approach  the 
United  States  in  the  diffusion  of  well  being  in  the 
population. 

"It  is  seen  in  that    diffused  elementary   educa- 
tion which  implants  for  life  a  habit  of  reading,  in 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  for  the  support 
of  religious  institutions,  and  in  the  habitual  optim- 
ism which  characterizes  the  common  people.     It  is 
seen  in  the  housing  of  the  people  and  of  their  do- 
mestic animals  ;  in  the  comparative  costliness  of 
their  food,  clothing,   and  household  furniture  ;  in 
their  implements,  vehicles,  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation ;  and  in  the  substitution  on  a  prodigious  scale 
of  the  work  of  machinery  for  the  work  of  men's 
hands.     This  last  item  in  American  well  being  is 
quite  as  striking  in  agriculture,  mining  and  fishing 
as  it  is  in  manufacturing  processes.      The  social 
effects  of  the  manufacture  of  power,  and  of  the 
discovery  of  means  of  putting    that    power    just 
where  it  is  wanted,  have  been  more  striking  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else.     Manufactured 
and  distributed  power  needs  intelligence  to  direct 
it  ;  the  bicycle  is  a  blind  horse,  and  must  be  steered 
at  every  instant  ;    somebody    must  show  a  steam 
drill  where  to  strike  and  how  deep  to  go.     So  far  as 
men  and  women  can  substitute  for  tlie  direct  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  strength  the  more  intelligent 
effort  of  designing,  tending  and  guiding  machines, 
they  win  promotion  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  make 
their  lives  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  pn» 
ductive.      It  is  in  the  invention  of  machinery   for 
producing    and    distributing    powt>r.    and    at   i»nct» 
economizing  and  elevating  human  labor,  that  Amer 
ican  ingenuity  has  been  most  conspicutmsly  maiu 
fested.     As  proof  of  the  gt^neral  proposition,  it  suf 
fictvs  merely  to  mention  the  t»»U»grapli  and  tt»lephou»v 
tht*  sewing  machine.   tlu»  ci>tton  gin.    tht»   mi>wer, 
reaper   and   thrt*.shing   nuichintv    the   dish    wtwihin>; 
machine,    the   river   MteauilH>at.    the    Hleeping    car 
tlu^  b«>ot  and  shoe  machijiery  and  the  watch  ma 
«liiiu*ry  " 
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THE   STANDARD    OF    LIVING  OF  AMERICAN 

WORKINGMEN. 

'"T^HE   eminent  French  economist,  Emile   Levas- 

A  seur,  lias  recently  made  a  careful  stndy  of  the 
wages  received  by  workingmen  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  cost  of  living.  The  summarized  results 
of  this  investigation  are  published  by  M.  Levasseur 
in  the  YaJe  Review.  These  are  his  principal  con- 
clusions : 

"1.  Real  wages  are  equal  to  nominal  wages  mul- 
tiplied by  the  coefficient  of  the  commercial  power 
of  money. 

"2.  Food,  light  and  heat  being  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  in  France,  ordinary  stuffs  and 
ready  made  clothes  being  probably  not  more  dear, 
the  rent  being  in  many  cases  more  expensive  only 
because  the  lodging  is  larger,  it  follows  that  the 
articles  of  ordinary  consumption — the  quantity  and 
quality  being  assumed  to  he  equal — cost  rather  less 
than  more,  and  certainly  do  not  cost  more  for  the 
workingman's  family  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  than  in  those  of  France,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  real  wages  are,  like  the  nominal"  wages, 
much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

"  3.  This  high  rate  of  nominal  wages  and  real 
wages  has  created  for  the  American  workingman  a 
standard  of  living  and  type  of  existence  above  that 
of  the  French,  and  even  that  of  the  English  ivorking- 
man.  The  life  of  the  workingman  is  broader  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  His  well-being  shows 
itself  in  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  under 
almost  all  the  heads  of  his  budget, — by  a  dietary, 
which  if  not  more  varied,  is  at  least  more  abundant 
and  substantial  ;  by  the  luxury  of  his  dress,  by  the 
comforts  of  his  dwelling,  by  the  amount  expended 
on  trade  associations  and  savings,  on  travel,  on 
moral  needs  and  amusements  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  proportional  amount  charged  to  each  of  these 
heads,  food  absorbing  hardly  one-half  of  his  in- 
come, while  it  absorbs  three-fifths  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  he  occasionally  wastes,  this  is  a  fault 
which  comes  from  a  lack  of  education  ;  but  to  carry 
the  amount  of  his  consumption  to  the  level  of  his 
earnings,  is  his  right,  and  if  in  one  way  or  another 
he  saves,  he  cannnot  be  charged  with  prodigality. 

"4.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  is  dear.  Indeed,  the  social  i)ower 
of  money  is  less  for  him  than  for  the  European  ; 
that  means  that  he  has  more  needs  to  satisfy  in 
order  to  live  like  his  peers  and  to  maintain  the 
social  iKjsition  in  which  he  is  placed.  His  wants 
i)eing  more  numerous,  he  requires  more  money. 
If  an  accident,  such  as  a  rcAnctUm  of  wages  or  lack 
of  work,  temi)orarily  o>>liges  liini  to  retrench,  he 
suffers  from  the  privation,  as  people  suffer  in  all 
classes  of  society  from  a  diminution  of  their  com- 
fort, and  he  thinks  hiiriself  miserable.  Witli  5 
francs  a  day  a  French  workingman  is  in  ease;  with 
%\  the  AiDerican  is  pinched. 

'*  5.  Below  the  average  rate  of  wages  therc^  are  in 
ATneri(;a,  as  in  Eurox)e,  a  conmderahle  mass  of  work- 


ingmen loho  cannot  reach  this  standard  of  living, 
because,  being  without  technical  education,  they 
have  nothing  but  their  arms  to  offer,  and  who  live 
in  discomfort  because  they  cannot  live  like  their 
comrades. 

"  6.  Below  this  mass  there  is  also  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  a  class  of  people  who  are  unable  to  live  on 
their  earnings,  and  one  may  see  in  the  large  cities 
of  America  heartrending  misery. 

' '  7.  Since  1830  the  nominal  wages  of  the  American 
workingman  have  almost  always  been  rising,  this 
increase  having  been  interrupted  only  apparently 
when  the  depreciated  paper  money  took  the  place 
of  the  good  money. 

"8.  From  1830  to  1860  the  price  of  commodities 
increased,  but  in  a  proportion  which  seemed  only 
one-fourth  as  great  as  the  increase  of  wages.  From 
1860  to  1891,  disregarding  the  exaggeration  pro- 
duced by  paper  money,  it  has  diminished  9  per 
cent. ;  the  result  is  that  from  1830  to  1860  real  wages 
had  increased  a  little  less  than  nominal  wages,  but 
from  1860  to  1891  they  increased  more." 


HOW  TO  SPEND  MILLIONS. 

EL.  GODKIN  has  in  the  October  Scribner's  a 
•  plain-spoken  and  sensible  essay  on  "  The 
Expenditure  of  Rich  Men."  He  describes  the  splen- 
dor which  was  considered  the  appropriate  result  of 
riches  in  the  middle  ages,  and  tells  how  all  this  is 
now  changed  in  Europe.  With  the  subtraction  of 
real  power  from  the  upper  classes  display  has  ceased. 

"To  be  quiet  and  unobserved  is  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. Women  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  rank 
travel  in  dark-colored  little  broughams.  Peers  in 
England  are  indistinguishable,  when  they  move 
about  in  public,  from  any  one  else.  Distinction  is 
sought  in  manners,  in  speech,  in  general  simplicity 
of  demeanor,  rather  than  in  show  of  any  kind.  An 
attempt  to  produce  on  anybody,  high  or  low,  any 
impression  but  one  of  envy,  by  sumptuousness  of 
living  or  equipage,  would  prove  a  total  failure.  It 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  quiet- 
ness of  every  description  is  now  the  '  note '  of  the 
higher  class  in  all  countries  in  Europe — quietness  of 
manner,  of  voice,  of  dress,  of  equipages,  of,  in  short, 
nearly  everything  which  brings  them  in  contact 
with  their  fellow-men.  Comfort  is  the  quest  of  the 
*  old  nobility  '  generally.  Ostentation  is  left  to  the 
newly  enriched,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  loss  of  power.  Wealth  now 
means  nothing  but  wealth.  The  European  noble 
was,  in  fact,  everywhere  but  in  Venice,  a  great  ter 
ritorial  lord.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  as  a  mark 
of  his  position,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  mediaeval 
'keep,' to  live  in  a  great  house,  if  only  for  pur- 
I)ose8  of  entertainment.  His  retinue  required  large 
accommodation;  his  guests  required  more,  and 
more  still  was  added  for  the  needs  of  the  popular 
imagination." 

Mr.  (I(rdkin  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
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America  there  is  no  "  world  "  or  '*  vwnde,'^  in  which 
there  is  a  stock  of  common  traditional  manners  and 
topics  and  interest  which  men  and  women  have 
derived  from  their  parents,  and  a  common  mode  of 
behavior  which  has  assumed  an  air  of  sanctity. 
The  existence  of  such  a  world  in  Europe  has  made 
the  path  of  every  rich  man  perfectly  plain. 
If  he  was  of  good  family  he  would  do  what  his 
fathers  had  done  before  him  without  thinkins-  of 
an  alternative;  it  a  noiiveau  r>che,  he  would  simi^ly 
imitate  the  manners  of  those  who  are  well  born. 
But  in  America  the  suddenly  rich — and  there  are  a 
great  many  more  of  them  and  very  much  richer 
than  in  Europe — have  not  so  easy  a  path  toward 
the  goal  of  learning  how  to  spend  their  riches.  They 
must  find  out  for  themselves  by  devious  studies  and 
travel,  or  by  ac(iuiescence  in  the  general  belief  that 
whatever  they  do  must  be  right. 

One  of  the  things  which  an  American  multi- 
millionaire is  most  apt  to  do  in  his  imitation  of 
Euroi)ean  models  is  "  still  the  most  conspicuous 
European  mode  of  asserting  social  supremacy — the 
building  of  great  houses."  But  in  this,  Mr.  Godkin 
points  out,  they  make  two  radical  mistakes.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  not  the  great  territorial  posses- 
sions which  great  houses  in  Europe  generally  are 
signs  for,  nor  the  practice  of  hospitality  on  a  vast 
scale.  These  are  the  excuses  for  great  houses  in 
England,  France  and  Austria.  "  The  owner  is  a 
great  landlord,  and  has  in  this  way  from  time  im- 
memorial given  notice  of  the  fact;  or  he  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  circle  of  men  and  women  who 
have  practiced  the  social  art,  who  know  how  to  idle 
and  have  the  means  to  do  it ;  can  talk  to  each  other 
so  as  to  entertain  each  other,  about  sport,  or  art,  or 
literature,  or  politics ;  are,  in  short,  glad  to  meet 
each  other  in  luxurious  surroundings. 

"  No  such  conditions  exist  in  America.     In  the 
first  place,  we  have  no  great  landholders,  and  there 
is  no  popular  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
landowner,  or  great  man  of  any  sort,  needs  a  great 
house.     In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  capital  to 
draw  on  for  a  large  company  of  men  and  women 
who  will  amuse  each  other  in  a  social  way,  even 
from  Friday  to   Monday.     The  absence  of  anything 
we  can  call  society— that  is,  the  union  of  wealth  and 
culture  in  the  same  persons — in  all  the  large  Ameri- 
can cities,  except   possibly   Boston,    is   one   of   the 
marked  and  remarkable  features  of  our  tiiue.     It  is, 
therefore,  naturally  what  one  might  expect,  that 
we  rarely  hear  of  Americans  figuring  in  cultivated 
circles  in  England.     Those  who  go  there  with  soc'ial 
aspirations  desire  most  to  get  into  what  is  called 
'the  Prince  of  Wales's  set,' in  which  their  national 
peculiariti«iH    furnish    great    amusement    among  a 
class  of  people  to  whom  amusement  is  the  main 
thing.     It  w.  aid  Ix?  (^asy  enougli  to  fill  forty  or  fifty 
rooms  from  •  Friday  to  Monday  '  in  a  liou.st*  near  N»'W 
York  or  lioHton.     But  what  kind  of  coinpuny  would 
it  b(i  V     TTow  many  of  tlio  gtu'sts  would  liavn  any- 
thing to  Hay  to  each  otlior  V    Suppose  **  stocks  "  to 


be  ruled  out.  where  would  the  topics  of  conversation 
be  found  V  Would  there  be  much  to  talk  about 
except  the  size  of  the  host's  fortune,  and  that  of 
some  other  persons  present  ?  How  many  of  the  men 
would  wish  to  sit  with  the  ladies  in  the  evening  and 
participate  with  them  in  conversation  ?  Would  the 
host  attempt  two  such  gatherings  without  abandon- 
ing his  efforts  in  digust,  selling  out  the  whole  con- 
cern and  going  to  Europe  ? 

A  SUGGESTION  FROM  MR.    GODKIN. 

Mr.  Godkin,  after  showing  that  the  ordinary 
modes  of  attempting  display  in  America  are  not 
even  considered  as  vanity,  suggests  that  there  is  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  cumbersome  money  which  is 
untried  and  is  full  of  honest  fame  and  endless 
memory.  We  mean  the  beautifying  of  our  cities 
with  monuments  and  buildings.  "  This  should 
really  be.  and  I  believe  will  eventually  become,  the 
American  way  of  displaying  wealth." 

"  Considering  what  our  wealth  is,  and  what  the 
burden  of  our  taxation  is,  and.  as  shown  by  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  what  the  capabilities  of  our 
native  architecture  are,  the  condition  of  our  leading 
cities  as  regards  monuments  of  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture is  one  of  the  sorrowful  wonders  of  our 
condition.  We  are  enormously  rich,  but  except  one 
or  two  things,  like  the  Boston  Library  and  the 
Washington  public  buildings,  what  have  we  to  show  ? 
Almost  nothing.  Ugliness  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  is  the  mark  of  all  our  cities.  The  stranger 
looks  through  them  in  vain  for  anything  but  popu- 
lation and  hotels.  No  arches,  no  great  churches,  no 
court  houses,  no  city  halls,  no  statues,  no  tombs,  no 
municipal  splendors  of  any  description,  nothing  but 
huge  inns. ' ' 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  THE  MAGYARS. 

IN  the  Canadian  Magazine  Mr.  Thomas  Lindsay 
recalls  several  interesting  phases  of  Hungarian 
history  which  seem  to  have  been  very  generally 
overlooked  in  most  of  the  literature  suggested  by 
this  year's  millennial  celebration. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Magyars  suffered  oi'ca 
sional  defeat,  Mr.  Lindsay  declares  that  neither  the 
Turks  on  the  one  side  nor  the  Germans  on  the  other 
were  ever  able  to  gain  and  hold  one  foot  of  Magyar 
territory. 

"  If  Arpad  rose  from  liis  grave  to-day  he  would 
find  that  his  descendants  had  remembered  the  oath 
of  the  seven,  had  bet>n  true  to  his  memory,  true  ti> 
themselves,  and  were  steadily  Magyarizing  the  whole 
of  southeastern  Europe.  Strong  in  their  unity,  tliere 
is  no  people  in  Christendom  who  can,  so  to  speak. 
set)  so  clearly  through  their  past  liisti>ry.  and  for 
none  is  the  futurt^  .so  bright.  The  union  with 
Austria  was  a  union  t>f  dynasties,  jiot  of  poopUvn. 
'V\\v  Magyar  c»»lebratt»8  the  millennial  i»f  Hungary, 
n(»t  of  AustH)  Hungary.  If  we  would  study  tht> 
Hungarian  we  must  forget  his  political  nauu».  which 
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only  misleads  us.  We  may  study  him  as  the  result 
of  an  evolutionary  process,  which  can  be  traced  in 
most  minute  detail,  leading  from  the  barbarian  of 
the  Caucasus  to  a  race  not  less  cultured  than  the 
highest  in  Europe. 

"  In  these  days  of  celebrations,  anniversaries  and 
centennials  among  our  own  people,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  who 
have  histories  to  look  back  upon.  Hungary's  millen- 
nial may  possibly  awaken  us.  We  may  send  greet- 
ings to  the  courtly  Magyar  in  English  but  a  few 
centuries  old,  and  he  will  answer  in  the  language 
spoken  on  the  plains  of  Asia  when  the  world  was 
young. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  western  world  may 
become  better  acquainted  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
with  the  literature  of  Hungary,  A  people  with 
such  a  glorious  record  must  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  and  their  aspirations — we  would  like  to 
know  just  what  they  think  of  their  past  and  of 
their  possible  future." 


AN  AUTHOR'S  VIEWS  OF  HEALTH. 

IN  the  October  McChire^s  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
continues  her  * '  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life, ' ' 
and  with  some  apologies  on  the  score  of  taste^  gives 
several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
health  to  authorship.  One  can  easily  read  between 
the  lines  tragical  things  of  her  own  sleepless  experi- 
ences. She  has  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  creative 
artist  struggling  with  the  incubus  of  a  weak  body, 
and  she  agrees  with  the  phrase  "  the  insolence  of 
health  "  and  the  saying  of  Longfellow,  "  No  truly 
sensitive  man  can  be  perfectly  well." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  says  the  authoress,  "  far  be 
it  from  me  -to  the  farthest  limit  of  good  sense — to 
seem  to  undervalue  by  a  semitone  the  supremacy  of 
physical  sanity.  Next  to  holiness,  nothing  is  so  en- 
viable as  health.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  I 
woukl  rather  be  well  than  be  Shakespeare.  I  would 
rather  be  a  hearty,  happy,  strax)ping  motorman,  or 
woodchopper,  or  stoker,  than— Imt  would  1  ?  How 
can  one  tell  ?  '  To  understand  the  i)sychology  of 
sheep,'  said  George  Eliot,  *^one  must  have  been  a 
sheef). '  To  understand  the  mental  attitude  of 
health,  one  must  have  been  descended  of  health  and 
chosen  of  it.  Ideally  speaking,  the  robust  mind  in 
the  robust  body  ought  to  be  the  keenest  as  well  as 
the  finest  in  this  world.  In  j)oint  of  fact,  it  often 
X)artakes  too  much  of  its  own  muscle ;  the  nerve  of 
X)ercoption  is  bedded  a  little  too  deej)  in  the  fiber." 

Mrs.  Phelps- Ward  goes  on  to  say  that  she  has 
always  had  before  her  the  wish  to  write,  before  her 
pen  was  stox)ped,  what  she  had  learned  about  "  the 
relation  of  illness  to  energy,  to  sympathy  and  to  for- 
titude." 

"  The  world  has  learned  fast  how  to  treat  the 
other  defective  classes — the  criminal,  the  insane, 
the  shiftless,  the  i>aui)er — in  all  these  bran(^hcs  of 
investigation  we  are  develoi)ing  a  race  of  exi)ertH. 


In  the  comprehension  of  the  physically  disabled  and 
disordered,  it  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  oehind 
the  age.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  cast  any  x^^tty  or 
ungrateful  fling  ux)on  the  usefulness  of  x>bysicians. 
As  a  class,  I  think  them  men  and  women  of  courage 
and  of  unselfishness  far  beyond  the  line  at  which  most 
of  us  exhibit  these  qualities.  But  the  scalpel  will 
never  perform  the  finer  surgery,  nor  the  i)i"escrip- 
tion  formulate  the  hidden  therapeutics  that  I  have 
in  mind.  The  psychology  of  sickness  and  of  health 
are  at  odds ;  and  both  the  sick  and  the  well  suffer 
from  the  fact.  I  believe  that  great  x^a-thological 
reformations  are  before  us.  and  that  a  mass  of 
human  misery,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  kindest 
patience  which  handles  it,  will  be  alleviated.  In 
truth,  I  believe  that  sympathy  as  a  fine  art  is  back- 
ward in  the  growth  of  progress,  and  that  the  sub- 
tlest and  most  delicate  minds  of  the  earth  will  yet 
give  themselves  to  its  study  with  a  high  passion 
hitherto  unknown  to  us." 

AN  author's  advice  TO  INVALIDS. 

"  Avoid  dependence  upon  narcotics  as  you  would 
that  circle  in  the  '  Inferno  '  where  the  winds  blow 
the  lost  spirit  about  forever,  and  toss  him  to  and 
fro — returning  on  his  course,  and  driven  back — for- 
ever. Take  the  amount  of  sleep  that  God  allows 
you,  and  go  without  what  He  denies ;  but  fly  from 
drugs  as  you  would  from  that  poison  of  the  Borgias 
which  cunningly  selected  the  integrity  of  the  brain 
on  which  to  feed.  Starve  for  sleep  if  you  must — die 
for  lack  of  it  if  you  must — I  am  almost  prepared  to 
say,  accept  the  delirium  which  marks  the  extremity 
of  fate  in  this  land  of  despair — but  scorn  the  habit 
of  using  anodynes  as  you  hops  for  healing  and  value 
reason.     This  revelation  is  sealed  with  seven  seals. 

"  Expect  to  recover.  Sleep  is  a  habit.  The  habit 
of  not  sleeping,  once  diverged  from,  may  at  any  time 
swerve  back  to  the  habit  of  rest.  The  nervous  na- 
ture is  peculiarly  hung  wpon  the  Law  of  Rhythm; 
and  the  oscillation,  having  vibrated  just  about  so 
far,  is  liable,  or  likely,  to  swing  back.  But,  if  you 
are  to  recover,  the  chances  are  that  you  must  do  it 
in  your  own  way.  not  in  other  people's  ways.  To  a 
certain  extent,  respect  your  own  judgment,  if  you 
have  any,  as  to  the  necessities  of  your  condition. 

"  Cease  to  trouble  yourself  whether  you  are  under- 
stood, or  symi)athized  with,  by  your  friends  or  by 
your  physicians.  Probably  you  never  will  be,  be- 
cause you  never  can  be.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  the 
smallest  importance  whether  you  are  or  not.  The 
exx)reKsion  of  sympatliy  is  the  first  luxury  which  the 
sick  should  learn  to  go  without.  This  is  X)eculiarly 
and  always  true  of  nervous  disorder.  A  toothache 
or  an  influenza,  a  cough  or  a  colic,  calls  forth  more 
commiseration  than  these  trifles  deserve.  Disease 
of  the  nervous  system  is,  as  a  rule,  and  among  en- 
lightened and  kindly  x)eox)le,  regarded  with  the  in- 
stin(;tive  susi)i(;ion  and  coldness  natural  to  a  x^ro- 
found  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  act  for  yourself.     Define  your  own  conditions  of 
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cure.  Follow  them  faithfully  Do  not  be  impatient 
to  be  as  you  were  before  the  liberty  of  healthy 
nerves  departed  from  you.  It  may  become  needful 
for  you  to  readjust  your  life  and  all  that  is  therein. 

'*  Obey  the  laws  which  you  have  discovered  for 
yourself  to  be  good  government  for  you ;  and  prob- 
ably, by  respecting  them,  you  will  regain  yourself, 
and  receive  once  more  the  natural  renovation  of 
your  soul  and  body.  Common  human  sleep,  once 
indifferently  accepted,  like  light,  or  air,  or  food,  will 
then  become  the  ecstasy  of  living.  With  it,  all 
hardships  can  be  borne ;  without  it,  none. ' ' 


OUR  HYPNOTIZED  ANCESTORS. 

IN  the  October  Century  Boris  Sidis  has  a  suggest- 
ive paper  on  "  Mental  Epidemics,"  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  expert  psychologist,  in 
which  he  presents  most  of  the  great  emotional  re- 
ligious movements  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times 
as  so  many  cases  of  hjT)nosis.  Our  mediaeval  parents 
were  strikingly  susceptible  to  hypnotic  suggestion. 
"  Man  carries  with  him  the  germ  of  the  possible 
mob,  of  the  epidemic.  As  a  social  being  he  is  nat- 
urally suggestible;  but  when  this  susceptibility  to 
suggestion  becomes,  under  certain  conditions,  ab- 
normally intense,  we  may  say  that  he  is  thrown  into 
a  hypnotic  state.  We  know  that  a  limitation  of  vol- 
untary movements  induces  light  hypnosis,  which  is 
characterized  by  inhibition  of  the  will  if  the  memory 
is  unaffected;  self- consciousness  remains  intact,  and 
the  subject  is  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  goes  on;  a 
loss  of  voluntary  movements  is  one  of  its  chief  phe- 
nomena. Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  can  understand 
to  a  certain  extent  mediaeval  life.  The  mediaeval 
man  was  in  a  state  of  light  hypnosis.  This  was 
induced  in  him  by  the  great  limitation  of  his  volun- 
tary movements,  by  the  inhibition  of  his  will,  by 
the  social  pressure  which  was  exerted  on  him,  by 
the  great  weight  of  authority  to  which  his  life  was 
subjected.'' 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  self-hyp- 
notization,  according  to  this  writer,  that  caused  the 
crusades,  which  agitated  European  nations  for 
about  two  centuries  and  cost  them  seven  million 
men 

"  The  mediaeval  ages  present  us  with  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  epidemics.  No  sooner  did  the  cru- 
sade mania  abate  than  another  epidemic  took  its 
place— that  of  the  flagellants.  Tlie  initiator,  the 
hero  of  the  solemn  processions  of  the  flagellants,  is 
said  to  have  Ix^en  St.  Anthony.  In  13<)()  the  Hagel- 
lants  ap])eared  in  Italy.  '  An  unexam])led  spirit  of 
remorse,' writes  a  chronicler,  'suddenly  seized  on 
the  iriinds  of  the  Italians.  The  fear  of  Christ  fell 
on  people  no})lo  and  ignobh^,  old  and  young;  and 
even  chihlren  of  liv(!  niunrlKMl  through  the  Htreets 
witli  no  covering  })ut  a  scarf  round  the  waist.  All 
carried  a  scourge  of  l<iath(*rn  thongs,  which  they 
i»pX'l><"l  ♦^<>  their  liodies.  amid  sighs  and  tiuirs,  witli 


such  violence  that  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
wounds.  The  flagellant  epidemic  spread  into  Ger- 
many, and  penetrated  even  into  Poland.  As  it  was 
slowly  dying  out,  there  arose  another  terrible  epi- 
demic, the  '  black  death,'  with  its  horrible  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews.  No  sooner  was  the  black  death 
over  than  another  epidemic,  the  dancing  mania, 
began  to  spread.  In  the  year  1374,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapellc,  men  and  women  began  suddenly  to  dance 
in  public,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  churches.  In 
wild  delirium,  and  for  hours  together,  they  con- 
tinued danc'.ag,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  While  dancing 
they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  ex- 
ternal impressions.  From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  epi- 
demic spread  to  the  Netherlands." 

We  are  confronted  with  a  table  of  our  mediaeval 
ancestors'  successive  manias,  showing  an  unbroken 
record  of  epidemics  covering  a  period  of  nearly  five 
centuries,  as  follows  : 

Pilgrimage  mania 1000-1095 

Crusade  mania 1095-1272 

Flagellant  mania 1260-1348 

Black  death ]  ^^^^1383 

(  St.  John's  dance.  1374  )      To  the  end 

Dancing  mania •<  St.  Vitus'  dance. .  14i8  V  of  the  fifteenth 

(  TarantismT 1470  S        century. 

This  is  an  impressive  array,  but  we  need  not  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  hypnosis  on  these  gigantic  dimen- 
sions was  a  disease  peculiar  to  our  forefathers.  We 
are  told  that  the  American  is  very  highly  suggest- 
ible, and  that  even  in  his  short  history  a  large  and 
varied  array  of  manias  have  been  prevalent — for 
instance,  the  "'  Kentucky  revivals." 

*'  The  first  camp  meeting  in  Kentucky  was  held 
at  Cabin  Creek,  and  continued  four  days  and 
three  nights.  The  scene  was  awful  beyond  descriiv 
tion.  The  preaching,  the  praying,  the  singing, 
the  shouting,  the  sobbing,  the  fits  of  convulsions, 
made  of  the  camp  a  pandemonium.  Religious  sug- 
gestion soon  affected  the  idle  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  acted  with  such  virulence  that  those  who  tried 
to  escape  were  either  struck  by  convulsions  on  the 
way.  or  impelled  to  return  by  some  unknown,  irre- 
sistible power.  The  contagion  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  The 
camp-meeting  of  Indian  Creek,  Harrison  Ci)unty.  is 
especially  interesting  and  instructive  for  its  bring 
ing  clearly  to  light  the  terrible  power  of  suggestion. 
The  meeting  was  at  first  quiet  and  orderly.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  ])raying.  singing  and 
shouting,  but  still  nothing  extraordinary  occurrt»d. 
The  suggestion,  however,  did  not  fail  to  come,  and 
this  time  it  was  given  by  a  child.  A  boy  of  twelve 
mounted  a  log,  and.  raising  his  voice,  began  to 
preach.  In  a  few  moments  he  btx'ame  the  centre  of 
the  rt>ligious  mob.  *  Tims.  ()  sinners.'  he  shoutetl. 
*  shall  you  drop  into  hell.  unUvss  you  foi*siike  your 
sins  and  turn  t«>  tht»  Lord!  '  At  that  nuunent  stune 
one  ftUl  to  the  ground  in  convulsions,  and  simn  the 
whole  mob  was  struggling,  wriggling.  Nv"»>i'>  • 
and  '  jerking. '    In  some  camp  meetings  thtM 
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mob  took  to  dancing,  and  at  last  to  barking  like 
dogs.  Men,  women  and  children  assumed  the  pos- 
ture of  dogs,  moving  on  all  fours,  growling,  snap- 
ping the  teeth  and  barking." 


ANTITOXIN  TREATMENT  OF  DIPHTHERIA  A 
SUCCESS. 

THE  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  antitoxin 
treatment  of  diphtheria  seems  to  have  been 
said  in  the  report  of  the  American  Pediatric  Soci- 
ety's investigation,  recently  published.  In  the  Sep- 
tember Forum,  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup  reviews  the 
conclusions  of  this  report,  which  he  summarizes  as 
follows : 

"Of  4,120  cases  injected  during  the  first  three 
days,  excluding  moribund  cases,  the  mortality  was 
4. 8  per  cent. 

"  The  most  convincing  argument,  and,  to  the 
minds  of  the  committee,  an  absolutely  unanswera- 
ble one  in  favor  of  serum  therapy,  is  found  in  the 
results  obtained  in  the  1,256  laryngeal  cases  (mem- 
branous croup).  In  one-half  of  these  recovery  took 
place  without  operation,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
which  the  symptoms  of  stenosis  were  severe.  Of 
the  533  cases  in  which  intubation  was  performed 
the  mortality  was  25.9  per  cent.,  or  less  than  half  as 
great  as  has  ever  been  reported  by  any  other  method 
of  treatment. 

"  The  committee,  in  editing  its  report,  sought  to 
exercise  a  judicial  fairness  while  submitting  anti- 
toxin to  a  most  exacting  trial.  Tonsillar  cases  of 
mild  type  unconfirmed  by  bacteriological  culture, 
recovering,  were  excluded  as  doubtful.  Fatal 
diphtheria  cases,  whose  diagnoses  were  uncon- 
firmed by  cultures,  were  included. 

"  Animals  are  susceptible  to  the  diphtheria  of 
man.  Antitoxin  is  a  '  specific  '  to  this  diphtheria  in 
animals.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  it  is 
'  specific  '  in  man.  If  it  could  be  conceived  humanly 
j>ossible  for  a  healthy  bal)y  one  year  old  to  receive 
by  injection  ten  times  a  fatal  dose  of  diphtheria 
toxin,  produced  by  a  viriilent  bacillus,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  proportionate  dose  of  Antitoxin,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  baby  would  suffer 
only  the  transient  \rd\n  of  injection;  would  in  fact 
behave  exactly  like  the  guinea-pig. 

"  More  than  600  physicians  in  their  reports  pro- 
nounced themselves  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  of  diphtheria,  a  great  majority  of 
them  bfiing  enthusiastic  in  its  advocacy. 

"  Finally,  to  him  who  still  feels  distrust,  who 
avers  that  statistics  bring  no  convic^tion,  that  strong 
men  are  on  either  side,  I  would  say:  when  he  has 
seen  one  severe  case  of  dijihtheria  clear  up  like  dark- 
ness \nU)  daylight,  he  will  look  for  no  more  argu- 
ment. Since  the  days  when  Lister  X)roposed  anti- 
septif-H  in  surgery,  medicine  has  not  taken  so  great  a 
Ht*;p  in  advance.'' 


THE  VIVISECTION  QUESTION. 

THE  vexed  ({uestion  of  animal  vivisection  is 
reopened  in  Appleton'ii  Popular  Science 
Monthly  by  Prof.  C  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  University, 
who  boldly  advances  to  repel  the  attack  on  the  x>rac- 
tice  led  by  the  valiant  promoters  of  the  Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society 

Professor  Hodge  protests  that  the  real  issue  has 
been  obscured  throughout  the  controversy,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  biological  science  has  not  been  com- 
prehended by  opponents  of  vivisection.  That  pur- 
pose he  thus  explains : 

"  Man  finds  himself  in  company  upon  the  earth 
with  an  infinite  number  of  living  things,  and  he  has 
found  it  of  inestimable  value  to  learn  something 
about  this  maze  of  life  The  science  which  has 
come  to  embody  this  knowledge  is  now  known  as 
biology.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  great  divisions : 
the  study  of  the  form  and  structure  of  organs  and 
organisms — anatomy  or  morphology — and  the  study 
of  the  functions,  of  the  actions,  which  the  organs 
perform.  This  is  physiology.  Dividing  further, 
physiology  falls  into  the  sciences  of  healthy  actions, 
physiology  proper,  and  diseased  action,  pathology, 
from  -rzadoc,  a  suffering.  It  is  evident  that  for  the 
study  of  form  alone  the  dead  body  is  in  general 
sufficient  But  for  the  investigation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  health  and  disease  it  is  as  evident  that  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist  require  vital  action  as 
much  as  the  chemist  requires  chemical  action  or  the 
physicist  requires  motion.  It  is  continually  being 
urged  that  the  dead  body  is  sufficient  for  every 
scientific  purpose.  As  well  say  that  the  dead  body 
is  as  good  as  a  live  man.  It  would  be  precisely  as 
reasonable  to  agitate  against  driving  live  horses, 
contending  that  dead  ones  will  go  just  as  fast,  as  to 
oppose  the  use  of  live  animals  for  physiological  or 
pathological  research.  And  those  who  make  this 
claim  prove  conclusively  that  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  what  the  word  physiology  means." 

NATURE  SANCTIONS  VIVISECTION. 

Professor  Hodge  finds  his  warrant  for  the  practice 
of  vivisection  in  the  operations  of  Nature.  Every 
animal  life,  he  says,  is  cast  into  the  world  as  an  ex- 
periment, often  of  the  severest  and  most  painful 
tyi)e,  but  in  this  life  long  vivisection,  Nature  pro- 
vides neither  ether,  chloroform,  chloral,  nor  mor- 
phine. 

"  By  this  very  dispensation  of  Nature  God  clearly 
gives  to  man  every  sanction  to  cause  any  amount  of 
physical  i)ain  whic^h  he  may  find  expedient  to  un- 
ravel his  laws.  Not  only  this,  the  situation  places 
ui)on  man  heavy  duties,  which  he  is  bound  to  per- 
form. These  we  will  consider  in  a  moment.  As 
far  as  biological  scdence  is  concerned  the  whole 
argument  may  be  summed  uj)  as  follows :  Biology  is 
not  an  exact  science  like  mathematics  and  physics. 
These  sciences  are  (^xact  simply  because  it  is  possi- 
ble in  them  to  obtain  as  many  eciuations  as  there  are 
unknown  quantities  to  ])e  determined.    Hence,  with 
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the  solution  of  all  possible  equations,  every  unknown 
quantity  in  these  sciences  may  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. In  biological  sciences  the  case  is  thus  far 
quite  different.  Here  the  unknown  quantities  are 
lej;ion  in  every  equation.  Hence  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  any  solid  advance;  hence  the  many  mis- 
takes, the  many  disagreements.  In  the  best  of 
experiments  it  is  only  possible  to  mass  one  series  of 
unknown  quantities  against  another  series  of  un- 
known quantities  so  that  they  balance  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  then  with  our  one  unknown  quantity, 
about  which  the  experiment  turns,  make  the  best 
temporary  solution  of  our  problem  possible.  Thus 
the  science  must  be  content  to  proceed  until  the 
vast  series  of  unknown  conditions  which  influence 
life  have  been  dealt  with  one  by  one.  Thus,  if  the 
science  is  to  advance,  if  we  are  ever  to  learn  under 
what  conditions  life  is  most  favorably  placed,  we 
must  vary  the  conditions  in  every  possible  way  — 
i.  e.,  experiment  physiologically ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  everything  in  the  divine  ordering  of  Nature  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  this  method,  and  bids 
man  Godspeed  in  this  great  work." 


SOME  WORLD  RECORDS 

Yet  to  be  Broken. 

I^'HERE  is  an  article  in  the  Ger  tleman^s  for  Sep- 
tember which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  a 
very  wide  public.  It  is  entitled  "  Extremes  of  Hu- 
man Achievement,"  and  is  in  fact  an  account  of 
"Records"  which  the  modern  athlete  has  estab- 
lished, and  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  athletes  to 
break  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  writer 
thinks  that  "  the  introduction  of  the  present  day 
system  of  athletics  in  this  country  dates  from  about 
1850,  when  the  great  athletic  meetings  began  to  be 
held. ' '    Here  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  : 

CYCLING,   SKATING  AND  STILTING. 

"  One  mile  has  been  cycled  in  1  minute  50  seconds, 
100  miles  in  3  hours  53  minutes  ;  in  one  hour  28 
miles  1.034  yards  have  been  covered,  and  in  24 
hours  529  miles  578  yards.  As  tours  de  force  of  en- 
durance, note  may  be  specially  taken  of  the  cycling 
of  1,404'^4  miles  in  six  days  of  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
of  1,000  miles  cycled  on  the  road  in  5  days  5  hours 
49  minutes,  and  of  Mill's  wonderful  ride  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's,  900  miles,  in  3  days 
5  minutes  49  seconds.  The  skater  far  outstrips  the 
runner  in  speed,  but  does  not  nearly  come  up  to 
the  cyclist.  A  mile  has  been  skated  in  2  minutes 
12g  seconds,  five  miles  in  17  minutes  45  seconds,  and 
100  miles  in  7  liours  11  minutoH  38 J  seconds. 

"  A  form  of  competition  (juite  unkMovvn  in  this 
country— stilt  walking — is  practiced  to  a  considera- 
l»h;  <!xtent  in  sonici  districts  of  Francro.  RcM-ently,  at 
liordc^aux,  a  young  man  l)eat  tlie  record  by  covnr- 
ing  275  miles  in  70  liours  35  niinuteH.  The  stilts  usod 
w«'re  about  six  fnet  long  and  wriglwMl  Ifl  ])oundM. 
With  llieHo  ratlinr    ungainly   inipltMiientH    ho    took 


steps  of  four  feet  in  length,  thus  being  enabled  to 
cover  the  ground  with  comparative  ease. 

RUNNING   AND   WALKING. 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  very  few  men  who  could  run  a  mile  in 
five  minutes,  whereas  now  four  minutes  and  a  half 
for  the  same  distance  is  considered  to  be  below  the 
standard  of  first-class  performances.  The  mile, 
indeed,  was  actually  run,  in  1886,  by  W.  G.  George, 
in  4  minutes  12^  seconds.  Eriefly  to  recount  some 
of  the  most  prominent  present  day  '  bests  on  record, ' 
in  running,  one  hundred  yards  has  been  run  in  9f 
seconds  ;  half  a  mile  in  1  minute  53f  seconds  ;  five 
miles  in  24  minutes  40  seconds  ;  twenty  miles  in  1 
hour  51  minutes  6f  seconds,  and  a  hundred  miles 
in  13  hours  26^2  minutes.  The  celebrated  '  Deer- 
foot,'  in  1863,  ran  11  miles  970  yards  in  an  hour,  and 
in  1882  another  performer  ran  150  miles  395  yards  in 
23  hours. 

"  In  walking  contests,  which  are  by  no  means  so 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  spectator,  a  mile  has  been 
done  in  6  minutes  23  seconds  ;  five  miles  have  been 
walked  in  35  minutes  10  seconds,  and  a  hundred 
miles  in  18  hours  8  minutes  15  seconds.  In  one  hoar 
8  miles  270  yards  have  been  covered  by  walking. 
The  only  other  pedestrian  feat  of  which  mention 
need  here  be  made  is  the  remarkable  distance  of  623 
miles  1,320  yards  done  in  a  six  days'  contest  in  1888 
by  Littlewood  of  New  York — a  truly  remarkable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  unaided  human 
effort. 

JUMPING  AND  THROWING. 

"In  no  department  of  athletics  has  a  more  re- 
markable improvement  taken  place  than  In  jump- 
ing. At  the  first  Oxford  and  Cambridge  meeting 
in  1864  the  best  high  jump  was  only  5  feet  6  inches, 
and  the  best  long  jump  18  feet.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  human  power  to 
jump  higher  than  6  feet,  and  to  cover  by  a  long 
jump  more  than  22^^  or  23  feet  was  thought  little 
short  of  an  impossibility.  Yet  these  have  all  been 
exceeded,  to  the  incredulous  amazement  of  for- 
eigners who  take  the  trouble  to  interest  themselves 
in  such  matters.  The  record  for  high  jumping 
stands— and  probably  will  long  remain— at  the  re- 
markable height  of  6  feet  558  inches,  and  a  nmning 
long  leap  has  been  made  of  23  feet  Q%  inches.  In 
pole  jumping,  in  which  human  effort  is  aided  by  the 
use  of  a  pole,  a  height  of  1 1  feet  9  inches  has  been 
cleared. 

"  In  other  branches  of  athletics,  which  do  not 
attract  so  much  public  attention  as  the  more  showy 
walking,  ruiuiing.  or  jumping,  weight-putting  and 
hamnier  throwing  havt^  also  had  their  champii>n 
])erf()rmers.  who,  by  training  other  nuisole«,  luivt* 
been  abb*  to  make  renuirkabh>  rtvt>rds.  The  six- 
teen pound  vvt<ight  has  Iummi  thrown  a  ilistanco  of 
47  feet  10  incluvM  This  performanoo  dattyi  t»nly 
from  last  year,  and  this  year  tht»  hannuer.  hIs*» 
weighing  sixteen  pounds,  wa**  thrv)wn  U7  ft»ot.     An 
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apparently  much  more  astonishing  performance  is 
that  of  throwing  a  cricket  ball  the  extraordinary- 
distance  of  127  yards  1  foot  3  inches  before  it  struck 
the  ground,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  since 
1873." 


A  PROPOSED  AMERICAN  HENLEY. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Mr.  S.  Sco- 
ville.  Jr. .  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  Henley 
Regatta,  the  glories  of  which  he  longs  to  see  repro- 
duced, in  some  measure,  in  America.  He  shows 
that  we  have  nothing  ''  on  this  side  "  that  at  all  fills 
the  place  of  the  English  Henley.  As  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  maintaining  such  a  regatta  here,  he  says  : 

"  The  successful  way  in  which  the  Continental 
nations  have  imitated  England's  Henley  should  lay 
all  doubts  on  this  question.  In  Germany  the  Ham- 
burg Amateur  Regatta  was  instituted  in  1884.  closely 
imitating  the  English  model,  and  within  the  decade 
the  Teutons  have  proved  themselves  apt  enough 
pupils  to  defeat  some  of  the  crack  English  cr'^ws. 
The  Union  des  Societes  des  Sports  Athletiques  holds 
a  successful  regatta  every  year,  and  frequently 
enters  crews  at  Henley,  as  does  the  Deutscher 
Render  Verband,  and  both  are  accorded  special 
privileges  at  Henley,  while  the  Neptunus  and  Nereus 
boating  clubs  of  Amsterdam  hold  annual  aquatic 
meetings.  The  former  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  only  foreign  rowing  club  that  has  ever 
produced  a  winner  of  the  Diamond  Sculls,  while  the 
Amsterdam  University  crew  won  the  Visitor's  Chal- 
lenge Cup  in  1895,  Austria,  too,  has  her  regattas,  and 
turns  out  some  creditable  crews,  as  Cornell  learned 
to  her  cost  in  1881.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian eight  that  won  the  Senior  and  Junior  eights 
at  Harlem  Regatta  in  New  York  in  1894  and  1895 
first  began  their  rowing  on  Austrian  waters.  If 
such  a  boating  festival  can  succeed  among  races 
where  the  love  of  sport  is  an  acquired  characteristic, 
it  should  of  a  certainty  flourish  in  athletic  America. " 

DECLINE  OF  INTEREST  IN  ROWING. 

At  present  there  are  hardly  more  than  five  "  row- 
ing colleges  "  in  the  whole  country,  though  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  time,  the  writer  recalls, 
when  thirteen  colleges  competed  "  all  in  a  row." 

"  Princeton.  Amherst,  Brown,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  colleges  all  supported  strong  crews.  But 
in  the  old  days  there  was  none  of  the  management 
or  that  system  which  has  made  the  English  Henley 
such  a  success.  The  crews  all  started  in  a  belter 
skelter  line,  and  the  regattas  were  marred  and 
finally  killed  by  the  constant  fouls  and  resulting 
bad  feeling  that  were  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  clumsy  system.  But  assume  that  an  ArruTican 
Henley  be  founded,  an  event  held  \)r(;i  eminently  in 
the  interests  of  college  oarsmen,  with  a  distance 
that  does  not  require  tedious  months  of  training  (the 
winners  of  the  Grand  Cliallenge  (Jup  this  y(!Hr  at 
Henley  trained  together  less  than  a  month)  ;  and 


how  quickly  the  colleges  would  swing  in  line  I 
None  of  the  present  annual  regattas,  such  as  the 
Harlem,  the  Peoi)le's  or  the  National,  appeals  to  the 
distinctively  college  element,  and  many  of  them 
are  marred  by  professional  events.  But  a  week  that 
would  offer  to  every  small  college  an  equal  chance 
with  the  larger  ones,  that  would  encourage  class 
crews  and  offer  a  cup  for  fraternity  and  public 
school  crews,  that  would  persuade  the  club  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  college  men  to  go  in 
for  rowing— such  a  regatta  would  fill  a  long  felt 
want,  and  once  more  put  rowing  well  up  in  the 
front  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  athletics.  There  is  no 
reason  why  St.  Paul  should  be  almost  the  only  pub- 
lic school  that  goes  in  for  boating,  nor  why  the  uni- 
versity clubs— the  University  Athletic  Club,  the 
Harvard  Club,  the  Orescent  Athletic  Club,  and  a 
score  of  others— should  not  support  crews  of  ex- 
college  men,  as  the  Leander  Boating  Club  does  on 
the  other  side." 

Mr.  Scoville  would  do  away  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tedious  four- mile  races,  which  now  keeps  the 
smaller  colleges  out  altogether,  and  would  intro- 
duce several  English  features.  He  is  confident  that 
the  new  methods  would  react  favorably  on  the 
athletic  spirit  of  American  colleges. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION. 

THE  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  before  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  its  Buffalo  meeting  last  July  is  published 
in  the  September  number  of  fhe  Educational  Review. 
The  address  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  relations 
existing  between  democracy  and  education.  We 
quote  Professor  Butler's  concluding  paragraphs: 

"  The  difficulties  of  democracy  are  the  opportu- 
nities of  education.  If  our  education  be  sound,  if 
it  lay  due  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  for 
social  and  political  progress,  if  it  counteract  the 
anarchistic  tendencies  that  grow  out  of  selfishness 
and  greed,  if  it  promote  a  patriotism  that  reaches 
further  than  militant  jingoism  and  gunboats,  then 
we  may  cease  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  perpetuity 
and  integrity  of  our  institutions.  But  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  greatest  educational 
need  of  our  time,  in  higher  and  lower  schools  alike, 
is  a  fuller  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  what  human  institutions  really  mean  and  what 
tremendous  moral  issues  and  principles  they  involve. 
The  ethics  of  individual  life  must  be  traced  to  its 
roots  in  the  ethics  of  the  social  whole.  The  family, 
property,  the  common  law,  the  state,  and  the 
church,  are  all  involved.  These,  and  their  prod- 
ucts, taken  together,  constitute  civilization  and 
mark  it  off  from  barbarism.  Inheritor  of  a  glorious 
past,  each  generation  is  a  trustee  for  posterity.  To 
preserve,  protect,  and  transmit  its  inheritance  unim- 
paired, is  its  highest  duty.  To  accomi)lish  this  is 
not  the  task  of  the  few,  but  the  duty  of  all. 
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"  That  democracy  alone  will  be  triumphant  which 
has  both  intelligence  and  character.  To  develop 
both  among  the  whole  peoj)le  is  the  task  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy.  Not,  then,  by  vainglorious 
boasting,  not  by  self-satisfied  indifference,  not  by 
selfish  and  indolent  withdrawal  from  participation 
in  the  interests  and  government  of  the  conmiunity, 
but  rather  by  that  enthusiasm,  born  of  intense  con- 
viction, that  finds  the  happiness  of  each  in  the  good 
of  all,  will  our  educational  ideals  be  satisfied  and 
our  free  government  be  placed  where  tne  forces  of 
dissolution  and  decay  cannot  reach  it." 


THE  "NEW  WOMAN'S"   EDUCATIONAL  DUTIES. 

' '  ^T^HE  '  New  Woman '  and  Her  Debts  "  is  the 
1  subject  of  an  article  by  Miss  Clare  de  Graf- 
fenried  in  Appleton's Popular  Science  Monthly.  This 
writer  warns  the  "  new  woman  "'  not  to  desert  the 
home. 

"  Clearly,  too,  we  shall  continue  at  an  ethical  as 
well  as  a  commercial  disadvantage  unless  we  replace 
the  handicrafts  of  the  primitive  woman  and  build 
up  the  industrial  arts— the  all- important,  ever-digni- 
fied and  beautiful  pursuits  of  cooking  and  sewing, 
cleaning  and  repairing,  needlework,  embroidery, 
carving,  coloring,  and  house  decoration.  The  most 
unlovely  homes  in  the  world  are  the  bare,  untidy 
homes  of  our  working  population.  The  most  waste- 
ful housewife  on  earth  is  the  thriftless  American 
housewife.  To  reinstate  the  skilled  industries,  to 
weave  in  beauty  with  the  life  of  the  people,  we  must 
carry  manual  and  technical  training  and  applied  art 
to  the  point  of  action,  as  it  were,  down  among  the 
degraded,  the  belated,  the  neglected,  the  submerged. 
In  the  'slums,'  where  ignorance  revels,  crime  fest- 
ers, and  decent  poverty  hides,  we  should  found 
cooking,  sewing  and  housekeeping  schools,  with 
carpentry  centres,  wood-carving,  brass-hammering, 
drawing,  modeling,  and  other  creative  pursuits  that 
will  fascinate  the  roughest  street  girl  and  transform 
the  boy  '  tough  '  into  an  eager,  industrious  artisan. 
Belgium  and  France,  whose  products  we  in  vain  try 
to  equal,  have  planted  industrial  and  domestic 
science  schools  in  every  hamlet,  technical  schools  in 
all  the  maniifacturing  towns,  dairy  and  farm  schools 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  teaching  is 
adapted  to  local  industries:  on  the  coast,  to  ship- 
building and  fisheries;  in  the  quarries,  to  stone- 
cutting;  around  textile  mills,  to  weaving  and 
dyeing;  with  drawing  everywhere.  Hence  the  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  these  countries,  their  excel- 
lent food,  absence  of  waste,  national  tlirift,  and  the 
love  of  art  that  pervades  even  the  humblest  cla.ssos. 
To  educate  by  the  same  methods  the  (children  of 
America,  to  improve  our  liomes,  to  bring  onh^r, 
skill  and  beauty  into  the  barren»\st  lives,  to  carry 
on  the  pro])agHnda  for  universiil  industrial  and  art 
training,  is  th(!  privilege  and  duty  of  the  *  new 
woman.'  " 


FRENCH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

IN  the  October  Century  Th.  Bentzon  has  an  un- 
usually interesting  paper  entitled  **  About 
French  Children,"  in  which  she  especially  dwells 
on  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  the  family  and 
school  training  between  France  and  America. 

THE   MANNERS   OF   FRENCH   CHILDREN. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  teach  our  children 
not  to  sop  up  their  sauce  with  bits  of  bread,  not  to 
gulp  down  their  soup  audibly,  and  not  to  eat  with 
their  knife;  but  we  specially  require  that  they 
should  not  leave  anj  thing  on  their  plate  after  hav- 
ing accepted  it  from  the  dish.  It  is  not  the  waste 
alone;  it  is  the  absolute  impoliteness  of  the  act, 
which  consists  in  a  guest  leaving  half  of  what  he 
has  been  helped  to  untouched,  under  the  anxious 
gaze  of  the  hostess,  who  naturally  supposes  that 
nothing  is  to  his  taste.  From  the  moment  our 
children  know  how  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork  they 
are  told  never  to  express  an  opinion,  favorable  or 
the  reverse,  as  to  what  they  are  eating,  and  to  eat 
everything  put  before  them.  The  habit  clings 
through  life.  In  general  they  do  not  try  to  attract 
attention,  do  not  express  opinions,  are  not  as  loud 
and  noisy  as  American  children." 

FRENCH   JUVENILE   LITERATURE. 

Madam  Blanc  says  that  French  children  are  prac- 
tically forbidden  literature,  which  in  France  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  not  so  much  for  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion as  for  the  cause  of  art.     She  says  : 

"  I  except  fairy-tales.  Perrault  has  written  mas- 
terpieces; Mme.  d'Aulnoy  and  others  have  followed 
him ;  the  fairies  of  other  countries  may  have  been 
more  poetic,  but  they  have  never  been  as  witty  as 
the  French.  Leaving  fairy-tales  aside,  children 
were  obliged  for  a  long  time  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
very  slight  collection  bequeathed  by  Berguin, 
Bouilly.  Mme.  de  Genlis,  those  clever  people  who 
know  how  to  coat  a  moral  lesson  with  a  thin  layer 
of  pictures,  as  bitter  pills  are  coated  with  sugar.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  French  parents'  very  ideal  in  the 
matter  of  story-books,  and  to  please  them  the  lesj^on 
must  not  be  too  well  coated,  or  hard  to  find,  for  the 
spirit  of  investigation  is  not  encouraged  in  young 
readers. 

"•  During  the    past    twenty   years,   however,   the 
meager  library  at  their  disposal  has  grown  we)nder 
fully;  celebrated  pens  have  contributed  toward  it; 
we  need  but  mentit)n  Jules  Verne,  whose  scientific 
fairy-tales  have,  alas  !  almost  completely  dethnnied 
those  that  appealed  to  the  imagination  alone.     But 
neither  in  his  books.  nt)r  in  those  of  any  of  his  emu 
petitors,  will  yi>u  ever  find  what  Imth  English  and 
American  writers  currently  permit   themselvee*  to 
do— namely,  to  arraign  a  ri'lative,  as.  for  instatur 
th(*  wi(lvt>il  uncle  in  '  Kidnapped.*  or  to  inakt*  te.u  ; 
ers  hatt't'ul.  or  nna-t^ly  ridiculous,  as   is  tht»  o»i*t»  \\\ 
Dickens'  works      This   wouUl   hv  an   outraA^o  mnm 
tlu«  respeet    due   theiu    ill   th«»  ai;i,'ivu'ate.      For  lh\«* 
reaM«)n  translatmns  are  nearly  ahvuvM  e.xpurKMtt^i 
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The  friendly  adoption  of  poor  Laurie  by  the  four 
girls  in  '  Little  Women  '  would  be  considered  very 
unseemly.  Yet,  for  all  that,  they  were  good  little 
New  England  girls.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  '  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy  '  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  prettiest  chap- 
ters, the  one  about  his  childish  love  for  a  big  girl. 
'  It  is  useless, '  they  say,  '  to  draw  attention  to  that 
kind  of  danger. ' 

' '  Authors  and  editors  are  often  greatly  perplexed 
before  this  severe  tribunal  of  French  parents.  The 
difference  between  the  books  children  are  allowed  to 
read  in  France  and  those  sought  by  their  elders, 
the  contrast  between  the  tasteless  pap  on  one  side 
and  the  infernal  spiciness  on  the  other,  must  greatly 
astonish  both  English  and  American  readers,  who 
nearly  all  accept  the  same  literary  diet,  young  and 
old,  parents  and  children." 

CONVENT   EDUCATION. 

Of  the  system  of  educating  young  girls  in  con- 
vents, about  which  so  much  has  been  said  pro  and 
con,  Madam  Blanc  says  : 

"  To  show  the  transformation  that  woman's  edu- 
cation has  undergone  in  France,  and  to  indicate  as 
clearly  as  possible  what  still  remains  of  the  old 
forms,  and  what  new  ones  the  future  promises,  I 
ask  permission  to  go  back  to  the  last  century,  when 
a  little  girl,  far  from  being  her  mother's  inseparable 
companion,  as  she  is  now,  was  merely  brought  to 
her  once  a  day  by  her  governess.  When  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old  she  was  taken  to  a  convent,  where, 
we  are  told,  she  acquired  '  the  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  status  of  a  woman  who  is  to  live  in 
society,  hold  a  certain  place  there,  and  even  manage 
a  household. ' 

"  This  may  seem  very  extraordinary  to  those 
who  imagine  a  convent  as  a  prison  or  a  tomb,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  unchanging  convent  has  remained 
just  what  it  was  when  Rousseau  was  both  praising 
and  blaming  it.  The  boarding  pupils  still  play 
many  games  and  have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  usually  in  very  good  health ; 
the  calm  serenity  of  the  moral  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them  seems  to  preserve  them  from  all 
nervous  excitement.  Besides,  the  convents— and  I 
refer  to  the  great  convents  such  as  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Roule,  or  Les  Oiseaux— are  still  the  places  where 
women  are  best  prepared  for  appearing  well  in 
society.  How  is  this  done?  By  keeping  up  old 
traditions,  the  special  formuhis  of  a  fortunately 
varnished  period  when  a  young  girl  left  the  convent 
only  to  be  married.  She  was  then  at  once  supposed 
to  ignore  no  single  shade  of  eti(iuette,  to  do  notliing 
awkward,  to  be  anned  from  Ijead  to  for)t  for  the 
grand  ceremony  of  her  presentation  at  court." 

AMERICAN    INFLUENCE. 

The  girls'  lycf.es  cannot  plead  guilty  of  any  worse 
charge,  Madam  Blanc  thinkH,  than  that  tliey  are 
*'  badly  made  up;  "  that  is.  that  socnety  holds  aloof 
from  them  and  continues  to  think  that  the  only  true 


method  of  instilling  good  breeding  in  a  French  girl 
is  by  the  convent.  The  lycees  are  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  the  declining  boarding-schools,  and 
wiien  they  do,  the  French  girl  will  be  under  much 
more  nearly  the  same  influences  as  the  American 
girl. 

''  It  is  quite  clear  that  whether  it  be  for  better  or 
for  worse,  we  are  gradually  aiJ^jroaching  an  order 
of  things  more  American  than  French,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word.  As  regards  children,  the  prison- 
like school  has  opened  its  doors,  boarding  lycees 
seem  to  be  losing  favor,  and  scholars  can  enjoy  all 
the  bodily  exercise  that  tempts  schoolboys  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  those  who  finish  their  course  in  the 
'  humanities, '  that  splendid  name  that  nothing  else 
can  replace,  is  growing  smaller;  some  are  content 
to  follow  merely  the  so  called  modern  course.  The 
hurried  and  curtailed  education  which  permits  an 
early  entrance  into  practical  life  has  numerous  par- 
tisans." 


THE  BOY  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

IN  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  a  writer  dis- 
courses pleasantly  concerning  Alfonso  XIII., 
the  Boy  King  of  Spain,  who  is  the  youngest  sover- 
eign in  Europe: 

"Alfonso  XIII. ,  when  I  saw  him  first,  seated  in 
his  carriage,  was  a  pale,  thin,  and  delicate  looking 
little  fellow.  With  his  fair  hair  inclined  to  be 
curly,  his  blue  eye,  and  his  face  gentle  in  its  expres- 
sion of  languor,  the  little  king  reminded  me  of  that 
Philip  IV.  made  famous  by  the  pencil  of  Velasquez. 
The  thin  lips  were  almost  bloodless,  the  features 
seemed  too  fatigued  to  possess  any  definite  expres- 
sion except  for  the  far  off  look  of  dreaming  and 
patience  in  the  eyes.  He  smiled,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinuously and  rather  drearily,  and  looked  unmistak- 
ably bored.  He  seemed  to  be  going  through  his 
afternoon's  drive  as  he  would  go  through  any  other 
of  his  innumerable  royal  duties,  obediently  but 
mechancially.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor  costume, 
his  head  bare — a  small  head,  moreover,  giving  no 
promise  of  intellect  ;  and  the  little  boy,  looking 
like  one  in  the  first  days  of  convalesence  from  some 
almost  fatal  fever,  still  smiled  mechanically  as  the 
carriage  rolled  slowly  on 

"  Alfonso  XIII.  has  an  English  governess  among 
other  instructors,  but  his  education  is  under  the 
direct  and  personal  supervision  of  his  mother.  His 
exalted  rank  prevents  him  indulging  in  the  usual 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  cme  of  the  stories  related  of 
him  has  a  pathetic  side  in  this  respect.  He  was 
seen  one  day  gazing  with  uncommon  interest  out  of 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Manzanares.  He  was  asked  what  lie 
was  looking  at,  and  ho  pointed  out  a  couple  of 
ur(;hins  who  were  busy  and  liappy  mnking  mud 
pies,  and  Alfonso  XIII.  begged,  even  with  tcjirs  in 
his  eyes,  to  bo  allowed  to  go  and  make  mud  piep 
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with  them.  He  was  little  consoled  by  the  informa- 
tion that  etiquette  forbade  kings  to  indulge  in  pas- 
times so  unexalted.  At  other  times  Alfonso  takes 
his  monarchy  more  seriously,  and  frequently  clinches 
an  argument  by  announcing  autocratically,  '  I  am 
the  King.' 

"  Not  long  ago  the  King  was  taken  to  his  first 
bull  light.  He  was  much  pleased  at  first  with  the 
pomp  and  glitter  and  gorgeous  pageantry  that  the 
Southern  races  know  so  well  how  to  make  effective, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  bull  goring  the  defenseless 
horses  with  his  '  spears  '—as  they  call  the  horns  in 
bull  ring  parlance — Alfonso  turned  pale,  became 
much  territied,  and  demanded  to  be  taken  home. 
This  display  of  aversion  to  the  national  sport  of 
Spain  made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  popu- 
lace." 


CHILDREN'S  SECRET  LANGUAGE. 

SOME  interesting  information  about  the  languages 
employed  by  children  among  themselves  when 
they  desire  secret  means  of  communication  i^  fur- 
nished by  Oscar  Chrisman  in  the  Child-Stucly 
Mo)ithly.  These  languages  are  not  confined,  says 
Mr.  Chrisman,  to  any  one  place  or  to  any  set  number 
of  places,  but  abound  wherever  children  are  found. 

"  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  America,  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Canada  to  Texas.  They  are 
spread  over  Europe  and  are  reported  by  travelers 
as  being  in  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nor 
do  they  exist  only  among  civilized  people,  for  even 
our  American  Indian  children  are  reported  to  be 
adepts  in  their  construction." 

"  How  old  these  languages  are  cannot  be  known. 
One  of  the  writers  in  Am  TJr-Qiiell  mentions  that 
the  one  he  gives  was  in  use  sixty  years  ago.  Some 
parties  have  written  me  that  their  languages  were 
used  by  them  as  children  fifty  years  since.  One  gen- 
tleman states  that  one  of  the  most  common  languages 
used  by  children  now  was  very  common  among  his 
playmates  in  1840-50.  This  time  differs  with  my 
informants  as  their  time  of  childhood  differs  from 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  regular  series  down  to 
the  present.  And  they  are  being  made  now,  as  I 
have  an  alphabet  formed  only  a  short  time  since  by 
a  little  eight-year-old  girl,  who  volunteered  to  make 
other  secret  al])habets  if  desired. 

"  The  duration  of  the  use  of  these  languages  differs 
very  much.  Some  were  used  only  a  very  short 
time — a  few  weeks — as  the  fever  came  and  went 
rapidly.  Some  lasted  a  year,  some  two  years,  some 
eight  years,  some  ten,  and  others  twelve  years. 
Some  began  at  ten  or  twelve  and  now  at  seventetm 
and  eiglitoen  are  used,  although  this  is  rare  and  tlie 
language  is  used  mostly  at  odd  momenta.  A  ]>tM-iod 
of  five  years  is  ixn'haps  the  limit  to  any  extended  use 
of  these,  yet  usually  amu(rh  sliorter  ])eriod  is  named 
as  a  fevfir  beat  timo  of  use.  Tlu'so  secrret  langnagt^s 
\kivy  rurely  bogin  Ix'fore  tlic*  <'itrbth  year  and  g(*ner- 
ally  disappear  bcjforo  the  ftfttumth  ytMir  or   about 


that  age.  One  gentleman  confesses  to  have  used  his 
boyhood  secret  language,  speaking  it  to  himself, 
during  all  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since  his 
childhood. 

"  The  names  of  these  languages  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Hog  Latin,  though,  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon name  and  is  used  to  designate  languages  which 
are  very  far  apart  in  their  construction.  Why  this 
term  is  so  common  can  only  be  guessed  at.  There 
is  one  form  of  these  languages  which,  in  every 
instance  but  one,  goes  by  the  name  of  Hog  Latin,  so 
it  may  be  that  this  is  the  mother -tongue  and  is  strong 
enough  to  give  name  to  many  other  tongues  formed 
after  the  parties  had  learned  of  this." 

Mr.  Chrisman  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  term 
Hog  Latin  may  be  exclusively  an  American  phrase. 
Dog  Lati  I,  he  says,  is  the  next  most  popular  name. 
Tut,  Hash.  Bub,  and  ABub-Cin-Dud  are  named 
from  these  words  occurring  in  their  alphabets.  Is- 
olo  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  sylables 
alternately  end  in  s  or  o,  is  or  lo.  Mr.  Chrisman 
mentions  several  other  names  of  similar  origin. 

"  Most  of  these  languages  are  spoken  only,  and 
some  of  the  writers  found  trouble  in  writing  them 
for  me.  Quite  a  large  number  are  written,  and 
many  are  both  written  and  spoken.  Many  of  the 
writers  commented  upon  the  great  facility  they 
acquired  in  the  speaking  of  these  languages.  In 
some  cases  they  seemed  to  have  usurped  the  place  of 
English  and  to  have  become  so  natural  to  use  as  to 
require  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  children  to 
hold  them  in  mind.  Nor  are  these  languages  so 
easily  understood,  for  when  spoken  by  the  thor- 
ough linguist  they  are  no  more  intelligible  to  those 
outside  the  charmed  circle  than  are  any  other  for- 
eign tongues." 

'*  One  rather  common  form  consists  of  an  alphabet 
which  uses  the  vowels  as  in  the  regular  alphabet,  and 
the  consonants  are  formed  by  using  each  before  and 
after  a  short  u,  as  t-u-t,  tut.  One  such  alphabetical 
language  was  traced  back  through  its  use  in  three 
different  localities  in  the  state  of  Texas  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica." 

CIPHER  LANGUAGES. 

*'  Some  of  the  same  cipher  alphabets  are  found  in 
localities  very  wide  apart,  but  most  of  such  lan- 
guages are  distinct  and  have  been  invented  by  the 
parties  using  them.  Some  of  them  are  most  ingen- 
ious and  show  that  much  thought  and  pains  have 
been  given  to  their  formation,  or  else  the  inventoi-s 
are  geniuses  of  the  highest  rank.  There  are  a  num 
ber  of  languages  that  consist  in  tlie  transp<.>sitii>n  o( 
letters.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  here  is  the 
reuKwing  of  the  con.sonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  to  the  end  and  then  adding  long  (i.  a»  hntk 
would  become  in  this  (Uthla.  I  have  learned  i»f  two 
cases  of  mirror  writing  (calKnl  bai'kluuul  by  tlio 
parties  sending).  One  of  the  piirtiet*  sending  this 
states  that  she  and  h«n-  n»at»>  bocauu*  st»  pn^ficient  in 
its  use  as  to  In*  alile  to  writt>  it  as  rapidly  jw*  tln\v 
could  giMul  writing  in  the  ordinary  way.     Ihio  vt»ry 
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peculiar  language  is  *  the  Santipee  language,  in 
which  the  meaning  of  every  word  was  reversed,  so 
that  English  lies  become  truth  in  Santipee.'  The 
most  common  form  of  all  is  the  addition  of  a  sylla- 
ble to  words.  The  favorite  suffix  is  '  gry. '  This 
'  gry  '  form  is  scattered  over  this  country,  being  in 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  California,  and  in 
many  other  states.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
changed  to  gery,  gary,  gree,  gre.  Other  endings  are 
vers,  vus,  fill,  etc." 

'*  Many  of  these  languages  were  handed  down  from 
mother  to  child  or  from  older  members  of  the  family 
to  5'ounger  ones,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  were  learned  from  schoolmates.  Sometimes 
they  were  gained  by  giving  close  attention  to  con- 
versation held  in  them.  One  boy  who  had  used  a 
rather  difficult  language  and  which  was  always 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  English  by  himself  and 
mates  on  their  rambles  and  camping  parties,  removed 
to  another  town  where  his  schoolmates  used  an 
entirely  different  language.  He  found  that  his  lan- 
guage was  of  very  great  benefit  to  him  in  the  learn- 
ing of  this  new  language,  and  thus  he  soon  got  this 
other  in  mind  and  was  often  amused  at  the  conver- 
sations concerning  himself  which  the  boys  held  in 
his  presence,  as  they  supposed  him  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  their  language  just  as  other  newcomers.  Al- 
though the  great  majority  of  these  languages  were 
learned  from  others,  yet  a  good  number  are  pure 
inventions." 

Mr.  Chrisman  is  fully  convinced  that  the  energy 
displayed  by  children  in  the  construction  of  these 
languages  should  be  turned  to  account. 

"  It  only  remains  for  a  genius  to  find  some  way  to 
lead  this  wonderful  faculty  of  child-nature  into  the 
learning  of  useful  foreign  languages.  The  believer 
in  Volapuk  surely  will  hold  that  this  period  of  the 
child  is  the  very  time  for  the  introduction  of  a  world- 
language,  if  such  is  possible  or  necessary." 


WHY  NOT  A  THEATRE  IN  EVERY  VILLAGE? 

A  Hint  from  Switzerland. 

IN  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  September,  Canon 
Rawnsley  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  this 
year  to  Selzach  to  see  the  Passion  Play,  which  is 
rendered  by  the  villagers  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
original  at  Oberammergau. 

THE   THEATRE   AS   A   UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  imT)ossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  peasants  of  Oberammergau  by  the 
habit  of  acting  plays — sacred  and  profane.  If  in 
any  other  English  or  American  village  of  the  same 
size,  similar  pains  were  taken  to  train  the  laborers 
and  pea.Hants  and  handicraftsmen  and  liousewives  in 
the  representation  of  the  sacred  or  classi(;al  dnima, 
the  effect  would  be  incalculable.  It  has  l>een  said 
that  the  circumstances  of  Oberammergau  are  so  ex- 
ceptional we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  done  in  other  villages. 


But  here  we  have  Canon  Rawnsley  telling  us  the 
story  of  the  Selzach  Passion  Play,  as  if  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  x>roving  that  what  was  done  at 
Oberammergau  can  be  done  elsewhere, 

WHAT   WAS   DONE   AT  SELZACH. 

The  following  is  the  story  as  told  to  him  by  a 
friend  whom  he  met  at  Selzach  : 

"  In  1890  the  mayor  of  the  village,  who,  as 
the  owner  of  the  large  watch  making  factory,  is  the 
principal  employer  of  labor  hereabout,  hapT)ened  to 
visit  Oberammergau.  He,  with  a  few  Selzach  com- 
panions, was  so  impressed  that  he  determined  if 
possible  to  create  on  a  simple  scale  some  representa- 
tion of  the  kind  here  in  his  own  home.  He  knew 
his  people  well,  and  believed  they  would  enter 
into  it  in  the  earnest  spirit  which  alone  could  either 
justify  or  give  success  to  the  attempt.  There  was 
a  natural  love  of  music  in  the  village — perhaps  the 
making  of  watches  may  induce  a  feeling  for  time, 
as  it  certainly  encourages  a  feeling  for  exactness  ; 
and  he  knew  also  that  there  was  a  native  ability  to 
act.  The  village  dramatic  society  had  proved  that. 
Herr  Schafli,  the  mayor,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  his 
enthusiasm  has  struck  right  through  the  village. 
You  would  be  surprised  how  the  players  themselves 
have  consulted  books,  have  visited  galleries  to  see 
old  pictures." 

HOW   IT   WAS   BEGUN. 

The  first  indispensable  thing  was  to  secure  some 
one  who  could  train  the  people.  Fortunately,  a  new 
teacher  had  just  been  engaged  in  the  schools  who 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  musical  ability  : 

**  This  new  teacher  threw  himself  into  the  scheme 
heart  and  soul,  and  at  once  set  about  the  training  of 
a  choir  and  orchestra  capable  one  day  of  undertak- 
ing the  task.  They  are  not  a  large  community  to 
furnish  orchestra,  choir,  and  players  to  the  number 
of  200,  as  you  will  see  to  day.  I  think  the  village- 
man,  woman  and  child — only  numbers  1,500  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  village  is  united,  there  are  no  cliques 
or  sets,  and  perhaps  the  very  trade  that  occupies 
their  hands — the  trade  of  watch  making — has  sharp 
ened  their  wits.  After  little  more  than  a  year's 
training  the  Selzach  choir  performed  Witt's  '  Jubi- 
lee Mass'  and  Romberg's  'Lay  of  the  Bell,'  sup- 
plying both  orchestra  and  voice  for  the  rendering 
of  these.  They  next  undertook  to  present  at  Christ 
mas  of  the  following  year,  1892,  Heming's  '  Christ- 
mas Oratorio,'  with  readings  and  eight  tableaux 
vivants  interspersed  in  the  musical  part  of  it. 

THE  PASSION  PLAY. 

"  The  same  year,  1892,  one  of  the  cathedral  clergy 
at  Fulda,  Henrich  Fi delis  Muller  by  name,  pub- 
lished his  '  Passion  Oratorio. '  The  Selzach  ])layers 
determined  to  X)resent  it,  and,  having  obtained  leave 
to  make  such  alt(;rations  as  were  necessary  to  allow 
of  their  undertaking  it,  they  provided  themselves 
with  suitable  i)rologues  and  declamatory  text,  and, 
following  closely  the  line  of  the  Passion  Play  per- 
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formances  at  Horitz  in  Bohemia,  they  were  enabled 
to  present  the  play  in  the  summer  of  1893  with 
snch  care  and  reverence,  such  real  religious  feeling 
and  devotional  earnestness,  as  to  disarm  whatever 
hostile  criticism  existed,  and  to  astonish  all  who 
came  to  see." 

THE  ENTHUSIASM  OP  THE  STAGE. 

Canon  Rawnsley  bears  testimony  to  the  astonish- 
ing enthusiasm  with  which  those  watchmakers  of 
Selzach  threw  themselves  into  the  new  study  in 
which  they  were  enlisted.  Speaking  of  the  Selzach 
villagers,  Canon  Rawnsley  says  : 

"  In  this  play  acting  he  is  a  working  part  of  the 
whole,  and  feels  the  joy  of  completeness  of  labor. 
This  in  itself  is  a  real  recreation.  You  would  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  work  in  common  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  representation  to-day. 
All  through  the  winter  months  the  chorus  and  orches- 
tra and  players  practiced  or  rehearsed  five  times  a 
week,  coming  together  at  eight  o'clock  each  even- 
ing, and  often  working  on  till  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This,  for  men  who  had  to  go  to  the  fac- 
tory or  to  begin  their  day's  work  at  early  hours  in 
the  morning,  is  proof  positive  that  their  hearts  were 
in  it." 

The  theatre  in  which  the  play  is  presented 
has  been  erected  by  the  villagers  themselves  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  which  is  not  bad  considering  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  is  1,500.  Probably 
those  who  declared  that  Oberammergau  stood  alone 
will  now  argue  that  Selzach  is  equally  an  exception  ; 
but  until  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  by 
some  enthusiast  like  Herr  Schafli  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  the  United  States,  some  people  will  continue 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  using  the  dramatic 
instinct  latent  in  our  people  for  purposes  of  re- 
ligious and  literary  culture. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CHURCH. 

A  PLAN  of  enlarged  educational  work  for 
clinches  is  outlined  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Fairchild  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  This  writer's  conception  of  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  social  institution  is  revealed 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from 
his  article  : 

"  Tlie  usual  function  of  institutions  is  to  serve 
the  individual  in  his  development.  The  progress 
of  society  comes  through  the  development  of  the 
individujil.  Tlie  state  farnislies  the  freedom  wliich 
results  from  x^rotection  against  interference  by 
others,  and  freedom  must  be  had  in  order  to  make 
th(!  realization  of  the  individual,  iier.^onal  ideal  pos- 
sible. The  college  assists  in  gaining  intellectual 
fitrength.  It  servfw  other  (aids,  but  serves  this 
(thiefly.  Tlui  hoitKi  plays  a  largt*  part  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  individual  i(h>ul  by  giving  opportunity 
for  the  ])or[)(itnation  of  lif(»  in  children,  and  for 
gaining  tin*  coinph^teness  of  tho  individual. 


"  The  proper  function  of  the  church  is  like  to  that 
of  the  state,  the  college  and  the  home.  The  church 
has  all  along  been  of  service,  though  indirectly  and 
by  somewhat  crude  methods,  in  the  struggle  for 
self  realization.  The  church,  to  perform  its  func- 
tion, needs  to  render  direct  and  skillful  assistance. 
The  ideal  self  is  gained  by  personal  growth,  and  if 
the  church  is  to  help  in  the  gaining  of  this  ideal 
self,  it  must  be  an  institution  for  the  production  of 
development.  But  the  production  of  development 
is  education,  and  the  church  is,  therefore,  in  the 
last  analysis,  an  educational  institution. 

"  A  common  use  of  the  word  '  educational '  makes 
it  mean  the  disciplinary  processes  connected  with 
intellectual  strength  gathering.  The  process  of 
strengthening  physical  life  is  called  'training.' 
But  educational  processes  are  not  always  directed 
toward  the  development  of  intellectual  life.  The 
gymnasium  teacher  is  an  educator.  It  is  educa- 
tional discipline  by  which  he  produces  physical 
strength  and  perfect  control  of  strength.  The 
church,  producing  as  it  does  a  development  of  life, 
is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  an  educational  insti- 
tution, and  is  to  be  classed  with  institutions  of  this 
kind. 

"  The  special  work  of  the  church  is  the  education 
of  the  ethical  and  religious  life.  The  discipline  of 
the  college  will  contribute  to  this,  and  that  of  the 
church  will  contribute  to  intellectual  development, 
but  the  centres  of  the  activities  of  the  two  institu- 
tions are  distinct.  It  is  the  business  of  the  church 
to  educate  humanity  into  highly  developed  ethical 
and  religious  life. 

"  If  the  above  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  society  is  correct,  it  becomes  clear  that 
society  has  a  right  to  ask  each  church  organization 
to  furnish  each  human  being  entrusted  to  its  care  a 
discipline  calculated  to  produce  growth  into  de- 
veloped ethical  and  religious  life.  Each  church  is 
to  be  judged  according  to  its  fruits.  The  young, 
crude  life  of  its  children  is  to  be  skillfully  assisted 
in  its  efforts  to  gain  fully  developed  ethical  and  re- 
ligious manhood  and  womanhood.  That  church 
which  produces  men  and  women  who  live  intelli- 
gently and  in  perfect  devotion  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  highest  ideals,  is  the  church  that  is  greatest, 
because  it  serves  society's  needs." 

A   PRACTICAL  SYSTEM. 

Starting  with    these  high   ideals,    Mr.    Fairchild 
has  worked  out  a  somewhat  elaborate  scheme  of 
instruction  which  he  terms  a  "  course  of  discipline." 
the  controlling  principles  of  which  ho  stated  ai»  fol 
lows  : 

•  Tlu*  life  of  the  child,  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
young  pet)i)le.  tluwe  of  middle  age.  and  t>f  the  aged. 
is  to  be  supplied  its  proper  fiHul.  Thtwe  who  have 
large  capacity  ft>r  n^ligious  experience  Hre  to  \h>  fur- 
nished a  rt^ligiotis  servict*  far  richer  than  that 
fumisluMl  by  most  propaganda  loving  il»u---»'-- 
lN'oplt>  who  have  little  or  ni>  capacity  for  n-. 
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experience  are  to  be  impressed  with  the  sociologic 
sanctions  for  conduct,  to  be  stimulated  by  lectures  in 
applied  ethics  and  by  the  presentation  of  the  beauty 
of  ethical  ideals.  The  crude  methods  of  the  churches 
of  the  ordinary  type  are  to  give  place  to  more  skill- 
ful." 

The  proposed  course  embraces  ten  grades,  rang- 
ing from  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  chil- 
dren's school  of  ethics  and  religion,  intended  for 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  up  to  the 
classes  in  religious  philosophy,  comparative  religious 
and  social  problems  for  adults.  The  plan  involves 
three  leading  departments,  the  Senior  Church,  with 
its  religious  and  ethical  services,  the  Junior  Church, 
and  the  Children's  School  of  Ethics  and  Religion. 
There  will  also  be  various  clubs  and  classes  supple- 
mentary to  these.  As  Mr.  Fairchild  himself  re- 
marks, most  well  conducted  churches  are  already 
working  on  these  or  similar  lines.  The  advantage 
of  such  an  outline  as  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child  seems  to  lie  in  its  systematic  arrangement  of 
work  and  in  the  increased  thoroughness  likely  to 
result  therefrom.  It  is  said  that  a  large  part  of  the 
plan  has  already  been  tried  with  success  in  Mr, 
Fairchild's  Troy  church.  The  necessities  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  ordinary  church  of 
to-day  are  well  summarized  in  Mr.  Fairchild's  clos- 
ing paragraph. 

' '  In  order  to  become  an  Educational  Church,  the 
ordinary  church  has  but  to  give  itself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  perfecting  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
life  of  its  members,  to  look  upon  the  children  as 
worthy  of  skillful  help,  and  to  test  itself  by  its 
ability  to  send  forth  into  society  men  and  women 
free  from  ethical  crudeness,  devoted  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  highest  ideals,  and  aglow  with  the 
deep  and  wide  sympathy  .which  is  religion." 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

IN  the  September  Bookman  appears  an  essay  by 
W.  J.  Dawson  on  the  religious  element  in  the 
character  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  revealed  in 
his  work.  As  this  side  of  Stevenson  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  from  the  critics,  we 
commend  to  our  readers  Mr.  Dawson's  presentation 
of  the  subject,  which  is  certainly  suggestive. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  in  opx)osing  cate- 
gories the  novelists  who  have  a  religious  sense,  and 
those  who  are  destitute  of  it.  The  first  usually 
spoil  their  art  by  making  it  the  abject  vehicle  of 
something  that  they  want  to  teach  ;  the  second 
usually  fail  of  the  most  difficult  success,  because 
when  they  come  to  the  greatest  episodes  of  life  they 
lack  the  spirituality  which  can  alone  interpret  them 
ariglit.  Stevenson  belongs  to  neither  of  these 
classes.  He  does  not  profess  that  he  has  anything 
U)  lea<;h,  and  has  no  temptation  to  the  didac-tic. 
He  aims  at  one  thing  only,  to  tell  his  story  in  what 
Heems  to  him  the  completest  and  most  perfect  man- 


ner. His  ethic^al  views  are  to  be  found  in  his  essays, 
and  of  these  we  are  not  speaking  now.  But  never- 
theless Stevenson  is  a  moralist  or  nothing.  The 
Scot  can  rarely  escape  the  i)ressure  of  those  pro- 
found and  serious  thoughts  which  constitute  re- 
ligion ;  and  Stevenson  carried  religion  in  his  very 
bones  and  marrow.  That  which  gives  his  great 
scenes  their  most  impressive  element  is  not  merely 
their  force  of  imagination  or  truth  ;  it  is  this  subtle 
element  of  religion  which  colors  them.  The  awful, 
the  distant,  the  eternal,  mix  themselves  in  all  his 
thoughts.  The  difference  between  a  great  scene  of 
Scott  and  a  great  scene  of  Stevenson  is  that  the 
first  impresses  us,  but  the  second  awes  us.  Words, 
phrases,  sudden  flashes  of  insight,  linger  in  the  mind 
and  solemnize  it.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  we 
have  not  quite  fathomed  in  the  passage,  and  we  re- 
turn to  it  again  to  find  it  still  unfathomable.  Light 
of  heart  and  brilliant  as  he  can  be,  yet  not  Carlyle 
himself  moved  more  indubitably  in  the  presence  of 
the  immensities  and  eternities.  Wonder  and  aston- 
ishment sit  throned  among  his  thoughts,  the  won- 
der of  the  awestruck  child  at  divine  mysteries,  the 
enduring  astonishment  of  the  man  who  moves 
about  in  worlds  not  recognized.  It  is  this  intense 
religious  sense  of  Stevenson  which  sets  him  in  a 
place  apart  among  his  contemporaries  ;  it  is,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  a  force  that  grasps  him  '  ineluctable 
as  gravity.'  " 

WAS  STEVENSON   "  PIOUS  "  ? 

Stevenson  was  too  modest  a  man,  says  Mr.  Daw- 
son, to  pose  as  a  thinker  ;  yet  a  thinker  he  was,  of 
great  originality  and  insight.  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Dawson  thinks,  he  was  a  pious 
man. 

"  He  knew  what  it  meant,  as  he  has  put  it,  to  go 
up  '  the  great  bare  staircase  of  his  duty,  uncheered 
and  undepressed. '  In  the  trials  of  a  life  unusually 
difficult,  and  pierced  by  the  spear's  points  of  the 
sharpest  limitations,  he  preserved  a  splendid  and 
unbroken  fortitude.  No  man  ever  met  life  with  a 
higher  courage  ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  less 
courageous  would  not  have  lived  nearly  so  long. 
There  are  few  things  more  wonderful  and  admirable 
than  the  persistence  of  his  energy  ;  ill  and  com- 
pelled to  silence,  he  still  dictates  his  story  in  the 
duml)  alphabet,  and  at  his  lowest  ebb  of  health 
makes  no  complaint.  And  through  all  there  runs 
a  piety  as  invincible  as  his  fortitude  ;  a  certain 
gaiety  of  soul  that  never  deserts  him  ;  a  faith  in  the 
ultimate  rightness  of  destiny  which  holds  him  serene 
amid  a  sea  of  troubles.  Neither  his  work  nor  his 
life  have  yet  been  justly  apprehended,  nor  has  the 
time  yet  come  when  a  thoroughly  accurate  and  bal- 
anced judgment  is  possible.  But  it  will  be  a  pain- 
ful surprise  to  me  if  coming  generations  do  not 
recognize  his  work  as  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of 
oui-  literature  and  the  man  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  original,  rare  and  entin^ly  lovable  men  of 
genius  of  this  or  of  any  tirru;. " 
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EDMOND  DE  GONCOURT. 

IN  Edmond  de  Goncourt  Frencli  literature  has 
lost  a  fine  historian,  a  notable  art  critic,  and  a 
great  novelist.  His  work  is  but  little  known  to 
American  readers,  yet  he  was  the  master  and  pre- 
cursor of  Zola,  and  scarce  a  French  v/riter  of  any 
note  from  Daudet  to  Rosny — who  both  pay  him 
eloquent  tributes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris — but  must 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  author  of 
"  Gerininie  Lacerteux,"  "  Renee  Mauperin,"  and 
*'  La  Soeur  Philomene." 

M.  J,  H.  Rosny  deals  with  De  Goncourt  rather 
as  a  writer  than  as  a  man,  although  he  touches  inci- 
dentally on  what  was  after  all  the  central  fact  and 
motif  of  his  master's  private  and  literary  life,  his 
cidte  and  love  for  his  dead  brother,  Jules  de  Gon- 
court, said  by  many,  M.  Rosny  thinks  unjustly,  to 
have  been  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers. 

daudet's  tribute. 

Under  the  curious,  well-chosen  title,  "Ultima," 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  whose  country  house  at 
Chamrosay  M.  de  Goncourt  spent  the  last  week  of 
his  life,  gives  a  touching  and  vivid  record  of  the 
conversations  and  little  events  which  preceded  his 
dear  friend  and  adopted  father's  last  illness,  and  this 
closing  chapter,  dedicated  to  the  friends  of  Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  is  worthy  to  take  place  with  that  pas- 
sage in  the  famous  "  Journal  des  Goncourt,"  where 
Edmond  noted  down  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
during  the  June  of  1870,  the  progress  of  his  young 
brother's  last  illness  and  death. 

Incidentally  M.  Daudet  reiterates  his  determina- 
tion not  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Indeed,  the  die  is  now  cast,  for  he  is,  by  the  terms 
of  M.  de  Goncourt's  will,  the  virtual  head  of  the 
much  discussed  Acad  mie  de  Goncourt,  an  institu- 
tion which  will  have  for  its  object  that  of  providing 
eight  or  more  young  literary  men  with  the  where- 
withal to  live  while  producing  masterpieces.  Dur- 
ing his  long  life  Edmond  de  Goncourt  often  had  oc- 
casion to  see  how  lack  of  means  hindered  the  pro- 
duction of  good  work,  and  what  bitter  struggles  some 
of  his  own  friends,  notably  Daudet  and  Zola,  went 
through  in  their  youth.  Thanks  to  his  and  to  his 
brother's  generous  thought,  the  mute  inglorious 
Moli^re  or  Montaigne  of  the  future  will  be  given  a 
chance  of  proving  his  worth. 

THE  ACADEMIE  DE  GONCOURT. 

On  M.  Daudet  and  the  surviving  members  of  this 
original  Round  Table  will  fall  the  delicate  task  of 
filling  up  each  vacancy  and  selecting  one  from  the 
many  candidates  who  are  sure  to  present  themselves 
for  election.  Each  meni)>er  of  the  Academie  do 
Goncourt  will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $1,400  a 
year,  but  on  Ix^coming  one  of  tluH^'orty— in  other 
words,  when  he  has  joined  tli«»  Academie  Fraii«;aise 
—all  his  ])rivil(igeH  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion found(Ml  )>y  t)u(  author  of  "  Gorminie  Lacer- 
teux" will  coaHe  entirely. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  E.  MILLAIS. 

I.    As  an   Illustrator. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PENNELL,  writing  in  the 
Fortniglitlij  Review  on  "John  Everett  Mil- 
lais.  Painter  and  Illustrator,"  devote  most  of  their 
space  to  a  consideration  of  his  work  in  black  and 
white.  At  present,  they  say,  until  his  paintings  are 
collected  and  hung  together,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture, if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  just  and  thorough 
criticism  of  Millais  as  a  painter,  but  his  work  as  a 
book  illustrator  can  be  discussed, 

THE  MODERN   DURER. 

Of  this  they  speak  very  highly.  They  say  : 
"  It  is  strange  that,  up  to  the  present,  only  the 
original  drawings  by  the  Old  Master  have  been  col- 
lected ;  though,  during  this  century,  and  especially 
the  latter  half  of  it,  original  drawings  in  black  and 
white  have  been  made  which  are  equal  to  those  by 
Durer.  The  work  of  Diirer,  which  we  now  rave 
over,  and,  in  an  ignorant  fashion,  try  to  imitate, 
was  made  for  the  people,  even  as  were  the  drawings 
which  Millais  did  for  Once  a  Week,  Good  Words, 
and  the  Cornhill,  or  Moxon's  edition  of  Tennyson. 

WHERE  HIS  WORK  IS    TO  BE  FOUND. 

"  In  1859  he  commenced  work  for  Once  a  Week, 
and  his  name  appears  on  the  cover  ot  the  new  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  regular  artist  contributors.  He 
continued  during  1860  to  work  for  it,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  the  starting  of  the  Cornhill,  he 
was  given  '  Framley  Parsonage  '  to  illustrate.  In 
this  story  he  really  finds  himself.  The  last  draw- 
ing in  the  volume  ,  '  Is  it  not  a  Lie  ? '  is  as  good,  as 
distinguished,  as  anything  he  ever  did  in  his  life." 

The  Pennells  say  his  drayvings  in  black  and  white 
are  distinctly  English  : 

*'  Far  more  imi^ortant,  they  are  thoroughly  ar- 
tistic. Some,  especially  his  illustrations  for  Trol- 
lope's  'Framley  Parsonage,'  *  Orley  Farm,'  and 
the  '  Small  House  at  AUingham,'  are  perfect  pre- 
sentments of  the  life  of  his  own  time,  and  the  vol- 
umes which  contain  these  masterpieces  can  be  pur 
chased  at  out-of-the-way,  second-hand  book  shops 
for  eighteen  pence  each." 

HIS  SUCCESS. 

"  Millais  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  subjects 
of  his  own  time  in  black  and  white  any  more  than 
in  ])aint.  Hi.story  sacred  and  profane,  piH^try,  old 
and  new,  were  treated  by  him  with  the  siuue  eu- 
thusiasm,  tlu^  same  energy,  the  same  endeavor  to  il- 
lustiutt^  the  author's  meaning.  Tlu>ugh  among  his 
drawings,  as  well  as  l»is  paintings— and  the  .siuuo 
can  be  waid  of  every  other  great  man— there  were 
f;iilurt*s.  still  the  larger  part  of  his  work  wtu*  an  uu- 
({ualified  success. 

HIS   lilhl.K   Plt^URRS, 

**  As  though  to  make  it  clear  thiit  he  >VHi»  not  IUhI 
to  m«)d»>niity.  in  IStKJ  there  appearetl  iu  Good  WonU 
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his  illustrations  to  the  *  Parables  of  Our  Lord, '  a 
series  of  Bible  pictures  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have 
never  been  equaled.  In  these  there  is  the  same 
conviction  and  realism  that  one  finds  in  the  work 
of  Rembrandt  and  the  old  men.  The  Parable  Series 
was  reprinted  in  1864,  in  book  form,  by  Routledge, 
and  of  all  the  books  of  this  period  it  is  the  rarest. 
The  prey  and  the  sport  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
nursery,  it  has  vanished.  Some  day  the  intelligent 
collector  and  dealer  will  struggle  for  this  shock- 
ingly bound,  pastel  board  printed,  gilt-edged  vol- 
ume, as  already  he  struggles  for  the  etchings  of 
Rembrandt  and  Whistler, 

"  The  black  and  white  art  of  the  sixties  was  a 
genuine  and  original  movement  in  this  country,  and 
to  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  belongs  the  credit  for  much  of 
it.  At  the  exhibition,  which  is  sure  to  be  held  be- 
fore long,  a  room  should  be  devoted  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  what  justly  may  be  called  '  the  Golden  Age 
of  English  Illustration. '  To  leave  such  a  record  in 
paint  and  print  is  to  have  made  life  for  him  worth 
living." 

II.    As  a  Painter. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  September,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  the  editor,  mourns  the  loss  of  "  Eng- 
land's greatest  painter  of  the  century  :" 

"  Millais  was  the  most  universally  beloved 
man,  who,  through  his  genius,  has  ever  made 
his  way  into  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  a 
nation.  ...  A  life  of  glory,  prematurely  cut 
short,  has  been  snatched  away,  leaving  English  art 
deprived  of  its  brightest,  if  not  its  greatest,  orna- 
ment." 

AN  UNCOMPROMISING  ENGLISHMAN. 

Millais  came  of  an  old  Jersey  family,  and  he 
claimed  that  his  family  and  that  of  the  French  Mil- 
let could  be  traced  to  a  common  ancestor.  But  there 
was  nothing  French  about  him,  for  Mr.  Spielmann 
continues  : 

•'  He  was  an  uncompromising  Englishman — a 
point  on  which  I  would  insist  in  view  of  the  con 
tention  urged  by  foreign  critics  that  his  attitude 
toward  art  was  essentially  a  '  Latin  '  one  ;  by 
which  is  roughly  meant  that  the  X)ainter's  business 
is  to  ijaint,  exclusive  of  all  considerations  of  the 
subject  and  the  morality  of  it." 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD. 

Mr.  Spielmann's  estimate  of  the  art  of  Millais  is 
interesting.  Referring  to  the  Biblical  pictures,  he 
writes  •• 

*'  There  was  always  that  impressiveness  in  these 
religious  works  which  belongs  to  manly  sincerity 
and  devotion  ;  but  they  lacked  tin;  note  of  gradeur 
when  Millais  was  left  to  himself.  '  The  Widow's 
Mite  '  was  intellectually  inadciquate — for  in  si)ite 
of  the  hapi»y  arrangeinent  and  cornprwition  of  the 
work,  the  figure  of  Christ  was  lacking  in  divine 
dignity — just  as  in  his  latest  work,    '  The  Forerun- 


ner, '  the  figure  of  St.  John  was,  as  a  creation,  in- 
tellectually deficient. 

"Millais'  great  pictures  of  the  Pre  Raphaelite 
period — in  many  qualities  really  great — are  the 
combination  of  others'  powers  besides  his  own. 
His  is  the  wonderful  execution,  the  fine  composi- 
tion, the  brilliant  drawing  ;  but  Dante  Rossetti's 
imagination  was  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Holman 
Hunt's  intellect  was  on  the  other. 

"  There  were  some  who  could  appreciate  the  re- 
ligious symbolism  which  was  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  Brotherhood  ;  others,  though  fewer,  forgave 
the  artist  for  the  sake  of  his  sincere  and  careful 
elaboration  of  detail  ;  fewest  of  all  who  could  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  painter  how  the  '  Carpenter 
Shop  '  should  be  made  like  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
how  realism,  with  eloquent  symbolism  enforced, 
could  make  as  pious  and  passionate  a  piece  of  paint- 
ing as  the  grace,  the  picturing,  and  attitudinizing 
of  any  of  the  Old  Masters  you  may  choose  to  name. " 

In  1859  came  the  "Vale  of  Rest."  It  was  re- 
ceived with  a  tumult  of  criticism  and  protest.  How 
came  Millais,  then,  to  attain  his  high  position  in  the 
art  world  ?    Mr.  Spielmann  makes  answer  : 

"It  was  the  universality  of  his  genius  in  every 
section  of  the  pictorial  arts  which  constituted  his 
claim  to  the  position  which  he  conquered.  He  was 
a  dramatist  with  the  true  artist's  instinct  of  leaving 
his  drama  unfinished,  though  sometimes  suggested  ; 
he  had  feeling  for  color  unsurpassed  in  England  ; 
his  drawing  was  irreproachable  ;  his  line  and  com- 
position were  almost  inspired  ;  his  black  and  white 
has  never  been  excelled.  In  portraiture,  in  land- 
scape, in  flower  painting,  as  well  as  in  simple  drama, 
he  has  been  supreme." 


THE  TRUE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

MAJOR- GEN.  MAURICE  contributes  to  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  Spetember  an  article, 
the  effect  if  not  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  Iron  Duke  much  less  ideal  than  the 
somewhat  glorified  picture  round  which  patriotism 
and  gratitude  have  thrown  a  mythical  halo.  Col- 
onel Maurice's  Duke  was  a  strong,  hard  man,  by  no 
means  a  lovable  or  amiable  personage.  Besides 
these  disagreeable  qualities  in  private  life,  he 
charges  him  with  having  done  an  injustice  to  the 
army.     Colonel  Maurice  says : 

"  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  disorders  of  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  and  the  famous  circular  letter 
dated  Frenada,  November  38,  1812,  in  which  he 
frankly  scolded  the  whole  army  for  them,  made  a 
complete  change  in  his  feelings  toward  the  men 
who  had  fought  under  him.  and  in  theirs  to  him. 
Even  Maxwell,  his  devoted  and  enthusiastic  biog- 
rapher, is  obliged  to  admit  that,  as  addressed  to  the 
whole  army,  it  was  thoroughly  unjust.  It  did  the 
worst  thing  that  reproof  addressed  to  the  correction 
of  abuses  can  do. 
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'•  When,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  almost 
kicked  off  his  connection  with  the  army  as  with  a 
worn  out  shoe  that  had  done  its  work,  no  doubt  tlie 
influences  upon  him  were  mixed  He  had  an  un- 
rivaled position  in  society,  one  which,  at  least  till 
the  Reform  bill  began  to  loom  in  the  distance,  was 
of  supreme  influence  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Many  of  the  statesmen  with  whom 
he  associated  were  suspicious  of  a  soldier  as  such, 
and  the  less  he  apjieared  to  bind  himself  up  with 
the  army,  the  more  easy  was  it  for  him  to  take  the 
high  offices  which  almost  inevitably,  despite  the 
suspicions  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  opened  to  him. 

"  He  had  been  in  the  Irish  Office  even  before  he 
had  seen  fighting,  and  had  associated  on  intimate 
terms  all  his  life  with  leading  statesmen.  His  mil- 
itary career  was  obviously  over ;  the  largest  career 
which  opened  before  him  was  that  of  statesmanship. 
The  habits  of  hard,  businesslike  work  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  field  made  an  active  career  necessary 
to  him.  He  was  still  >oung — only  forty- six  when 
Waterloo  was  fought.  Probably  the  extent  to  which 
he  threw  himself  into  society,  and  preferred  to  be 
known  as  a  man  of  fashion  rather  than  a  soldier, 
was  at  first  simply  due  to  yielding  to  the  attractions 
of  a  life  which  had  been  always  familiar  and  pleas- 
ant to  him,  all  the  more  attractive  because  of  long 
years  of  campaigning.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  toler- 
ably sure  that  the  cause  which  made  him  cut  him- 
self off  from  all  association  with  his  old  comrades  in 
arms,  so  that  hardly  any  of  them  were  ever  to  be 
seen  at  Strathfieldsaye,  was  something  more  than 
this.  When  once  the  relations  between  him  and 
his  army,  which  began  in  1812,  and  must  have  been 
increased  by  his  undoubtedly  just  but  most  unpop- 
ular denunciations  of  the  army  which  had  won 
Waterloo  for  him,  had  been  established,  he  was,  as 
the  stories  of  his  relations  with  his  own  sons  show 
clearly  enough,  not  the  man  to  take  one  step  to  clear 
them. ' ' 


SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY  ON  MOUNTAINEERING. 
Advice  to   Beginners. 

THE  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  September 
publishes  an  interesting  illustrated  article  de- 
scribing an  interview  with  Sir  Martin  Conway,  the 
great  mountaineer,  (m  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Si)itzbergen.     The  writer  says: 

"  To  day,  when  tliese  lines  are  read,  Sir  Martin  is 
almost  as  much  cut  off  from  tlio  world  as  though  he 
were  at  the  North  Pole  itself —mid  sleet  and  ice,  fog 
and  rain,  living  on  canned  meats  and  shieping  in  h 
mumn)(iry  t(int  about  six  feet  long  l)y  four  vvidt*  and 
two  high,  undergoing  hardships  and  privations,  and 
with  no  chaiKM)  of  getting  away  fro'.u  that  frost- 
botin<l  land  till  a  month  lioiic(\  wlu>n  a  V('ss(>l  will  be 
Hent  to  Advent  Bay  to  pi(^k  him  and  liis  com])an- 
ions  up  and  luring  I  linn  lioiiif/" 


The  interview  took  place  at  his  London  residence. 
The  interviewer  says : 

"At  first  Sir  Martin  would  not  strike  you  as  the 
sort  of  man  physically  capable  of  arduous  climbs 
and  of  sleeping  among  the  snow.  He  is  of  quite 
medium  stature,  inclined,  if  anything,  to  be  slim. 
He  is  as  restless  as  a  schoolboy,  and  cannot  remain 
two  minutes  together  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  must 
keep  walking  up  and  down.  Sitting,  be  seems  ill  at 
ease,  and  talks  hesitatingly;  but  the  moment  he  is 
on  his  feet  and  pacing  the  study  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  his  words  come  freely;  and  when  he  gets  on 
a  clear  run  of  narrative,  you  become  conscious  he  is 
arranging  his  thoughts  and  words,  for  it  is  not  con- 
versation, but  almost  like  the  dictation  of  a  chapter 
in  one  of  his  books.  Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he 
wrote  his  books  marching  about  the  room." 

In  replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  advice  to 
be  given  to  beginners  in  mountaineering.  Sir  Martin 
Conway  answered  as  follows : 

' '  The  first  thing  one  should  learn  to  do  is  to  walk 
properly.  You  should  not  go  on  your  toes,  spring- 
ing up,  for  that  brings  a  tension  on  the  small  muscles 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  w^hich  soon  tire.  A  swinging 
step,  with  a  slight  sway  of  the  body,  is  the  most 
comfortable  plan.  There  is  the  use  of  the  rope, 
which  is  rather  difficult.  A  length  of  60  feet  is  suffi- 
cient for  three  men.  Two  men,  mountaineers, 
should  not  be  roped  together,  and  the  number  on 
each  rope  should  not  exceed  four.  Three  is  the  best. 
It  wants  a  trained  mountaineer  to  know  the  time  to 
put  on  the  rope.  When  you  set  out  for  a  climb  it 
is  always  well  to  have  a  definite  plan,  and  a  leader, 
whose  decision  should  be  law.  It  is  popularly 
thought  that  coming  down  a  mountain  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ascending.  So  it  is  with  a  beginner,  but 
after  some  experience  you  find  it  is  really  easier. " 

"  You  would  advise  a  man  to  study  mountaineer- 
ing under  a  guide." 

"  Most  certainly.  Yet  I  would  not  urge  that  he 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  guide,  but  let  him 
gain  information  for  himself.  What  I  would  sug- 
gest to  a  beginner  is  that  he  spend  his  first  setison  in 
a  great  mountaineering  centre  climbing  with  a 
guide.  Then  the  next  season,  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  friends  more  experienced  than  himself,  he 
starts  on  expeditions.  But  their  are  a  hundred-and- 
one  things  every  man  must  learn  for  himself,  ami 
which  cannot  be  taught.  Tlie  observant  man,  who 
is  also  fitted  by  nature  for  climbing,  will  soi^u  ex- 
peritnice  the  aksorbing  fascination  of  conquering 
mountains." 

'•  What  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  mouutmnet^r- 
ing  ?  "  I  asked.  "  It  is  not  the  mere  cliiubing  of 
steep  i)la(t's,  is  it  V  " 

'*  Tlie  hardest  work  is  crossing  a  glacier.  Ymi 
set),  you  havt»  so  ot'ti»n  to  travel  t>\  er  rotten  kiu>w, 
and  tln«rt*  is  tlu*  con.stant  risk  of  avalanchoH.  Invtidtv* 
which  most  of  the  time  y«)u  art«  tlouuilt«rin^  tuul 
glissading." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

FROM  the  October  Century  we  have  selected  the 
article  by  Boris  Sidis  entitled  "  A  Studj^  of  Men- 
tal Epidemics,"  and  that  by  Th.  Bentzon,  "About 
French  Children,"  to  be  reviewed  among  the  "Lead- 
ing Articles." 

Among  the  "  Open  Letters  "  is  one  by  Catherine  Bald- 
win describing  an  enterprise  of  English  college  women 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  Toynbee  Hall,  This 
association  was  formed  in  1887  by  certain  members  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  and  is  called  by  the  for- 
midable title  of  "  The  Women's  Unversity  Association 
for  Work  in  the  Poorer  Districts  of  London."  The 
work  is  carried  on  very  much  as  in  the  college  settle- 
ments in  America.  There  is  a  head  worker,  assisted  by 
four  or  five  residents  in  the  settlement,  who  remain 
there  for  not  less  than  two  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
definitely, as  the  good  these  tvomen  hope  to  do  as 
members  of  various  local  committees  and  indirect  work 
among  the  people  must  depend  largely  upon  personal 
influence  that  only  time  and  knowledge  can  give.  Pri- 
vate alms  giving  is  not  allowed.  There  are  also  non-resi- 
dent workers,  who  either  help  ocasionally  in  special 
work,  or  regularly  on  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
when  there  are  meetings  of  library,  club,  art  needle 
work,  part-singing  club,  or  sewing,  reading,  and  writing 
classes,  lectures,  etc.  Most  of  the  young  women  enter- 
ing into  the  scheme  have  occupations  of  their  own  aside 
from  their  work  in  the  settlement,  as  the  committee 
think  it  an  advantage  for  workers  to  have  such  occupa- 
tions, partly  because  a  variety  of  interests  helps  to  keep 
the  minds  fresher,  and  partly  because  workers  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  other  workers.  The  ef- 
forts of  these  earnest  women  have  been,  this  writer 
says,  most  markedly  successful,  and  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  increased  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cated men  and  woAien  to  the  claims  of  their  wide  out- 
side duties  toward  humanity. 

Prof.  William  M.  Sloane's  long  history  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  comes  to  an  end  with  this  October  number  of 
the  Cenfunj.  The  last  paragraphs  describe  the  deathbed 
scene  of  Napoloen.  Professor  Sloane  says  that  the  im- 
perial prisoner  had  a  double  object  in  his  life  at  St. 
Helena — release  and  self-justification.  The  former  he 
hoped  to  gain  by  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  English 
Liberals  ;  the  latter  by  writing  an  autobiography  which, 
in  order  to  win  back  the  lost  confidence  of  France, 
should  emphasize  the  democratic,  progressive  and  be- 
neficent side  of  his  career,  and  consign  to  oblivion  his  in- 
orOidate  tyrannical  personal  ambitions. 

The  O/nfMry  for  October  is  taken  up  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent by  fiction.  Tliere  are  chapters  of  "  Sir  George 
Tressa^ly"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  William  Dean 
Howell's  serial  "An  Open  Ey(!d  Conspiracy,"  and  short 
fltories  by  Ruth  M'En<!ry  Stuart  anfl  Agnes  Blake  Poor. 
There  is  a  considerable  installmf.nt  f)f  the  diary  of  E.  J, 
Glave,  rather  thf;  most  interesting  of  the  several  (;hai)ters 
which  have  apT)eared,  describing  the  young  explorer  in 
the  heart  of  Afnca.  He  tells  of  the  war  that  was  Ix-ing 
earned  on  in  1H94  in  the  region  between  Lakes  Bang- 
wi'<>](>  and  Tanganyika. 


HARPER'S. 

THE  feature  of  the  October  Harper's  is  the  first 
chapter  of  DuMaurier's  new  novel  "  The  Mar- 
tian." The  scene  opens  in  Paris,  and  the  story  is  being 
told  by  a  schoolboy  there.  The  style  is  strikingly  the 
same  as  that  of  "  Trilby."  A  very  handsome  portrait  of 
DuMaurier  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine,  and 
four  large  drawings  of  his  embellish  this  chapter  of  the 
story. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Great  American  In- 
dustries," edited  by  R.  R.  Bowker,  the  place  is  given 
this  month  to  electricity.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  about  electricity  in  the  space  of  a  magazine 
article,  but  in  the  twenty-five  pages  given  to  it  there  is 
a  remarkably  good  resume  of  the  electrical  achievements 
of  the  last  generation,  with  some  good  and  really  ex- 
planatory illustrations. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  magazine  is 
a  description  of  "A  Black  Settlement,"  by  Martha  Mc- 
Culloch- Williams.  Mrs.  Williams  is  a  Tennessee  woman 
who  knows  the  blacks  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  know 
them.  Her  picture  is  perfect  and  is  one  of  the  few  perfect 
pictures  of  negro  life  that  have  been  given.  Kemble 
makes  the  illustrations,  and  comes  about  as  near  portray- 
ing the  darkey  as  any  of  the  illustrators.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  Kemble's  best  lines  of  work,  and  yet 
one  wonders  how  such  an  accomplished  artist  is  willing 
to  put  forth  such  untruthful  sketches.  To  tell  the  truth, 
no  illustrator  has  yet  given  us  even  fair  pictures  of 
darkey  characters. 

In  the  "  Editor's  Study  "  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
protests  against  the  deforestation  of  the  country,  which 
he  calls  "  grabbing  the  continent,"  and  commends 
heartily  the  measures  which  are  contemplated  to  en- 
large and  preserve  the  government  forests.  He  thinks 
that  all  the  coast  ranges  and  mountains  from  the  North 
down  to  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  part  of  the  public  domain  and  be  forever  secure  from 
private  speculation  and  destruction.  If  this  is  not  done 
California  will  lose  its  source  of  irrigation,  and  what  is 
true  of  California  is  true  of  vast  regions  of  the  mid- 
dle far  West. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

FROM  the  October  Scrihner^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
E.  L.  Godkin's  essay  on  "  The  Expenditure  of 
Rich  Men  "  to  review  among  the  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

Francis  V.  Greene  contributes  an  article  on  "  The 
Government  of  Greater  New  York,"  in  which  he  out- 
lines the  reforms  which  should  be  inaugurated  in  the 
new  municipality  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Berlin.  He  thinks  it  clear  that  the  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  department  should  constitute  a 
life  service,  and  the  subordinate  officers  appointed  by 
the  ])(5ad  of  the  department. 

"  The  chief  ex(icutive  officer  should  be  a  mayor  elected 
by  univ(irsal  suffr-jigci  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four 
years,  and  liaving  absolute  power  of  ai)p()intTn(nit  and 
removal  of  h(;ads  of   departments.     The  various  (l(>]>nTt- 
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ments  should  be  administered  without  exception  each 
bj'  a  single  head,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  liaving  the 
same  term  of  office  as  himself,  and  responsible  solely  to 
him.  The  legislative  power  should  be  vested  in  an 
assembly  of  two  houses  ;  the  upper  house  to  consist  of 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  members,  elected  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-third  of  them 
going  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  every  tv/o  years.  They 
should  receive  large  salaries,  or,  preferably,  should  be 
paid  a  fee,  say  ^50  for  every  day's  service  in  the  house 
or  in  committee.  They  should  give  the  greater  part,  if 
not  all,  of  their  time  to  the  city's  service,  and  have 
powers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  directors  or  trus- 
tees in  a  private  corporation.  The  lower  house  should 
be  more  numerous,  consisting  of  sixty  or  more  mem- 
bers, elected  annually,  on  a  district  or  ward  ticket,  and 
each  should  be  a  resident  of  the  district  or  ward  which 
he  represents.  They  should  receive  small  salaries.  All 
legislative  power  extending  to  every  detail  of  the  city's 
affairs  should  be  vested  in  this  municipal  assembly." 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  "  The  New  York 
Working  Girl  "  by  Mary  G.  Humphreys.  She  says  that 
the  typical  New  York  working  girl  does  not  go  to  school 
after  she  is  thirteen  years  old,  her  education  subsequently 
being  dependent  on  experience  and  the  newspaper. 
Her  ambition  is  to  be  the  cleverest  of  workwomen. 
Her  enemies  are  the  sweating  establishments  and  the 
foreigners  who  take  home  work  to  do  with  their  whole 
families  engaged  upon  it.  Her  vice  is  suspicion.  Dis- 
trust is  fostered  in  the  trades.  A  new  superintendent 
puts  her  on  piecework.  Nothing  could  be  better  ;  she 
is  a  clever  workwoman.  But  the  work  gives  out.  She  is 
laid  off  a  half-day,  a  day,  two  days.  She  discovers  that 
the  work  is  sent  out  of  town  to  women  in  their  homes 
who  can  afford  to  work  for  less  prices.  She  can  have 
the  work  if  she  will  work  at  their  rates.  Or  she  dis- 
covers she  is  working  on  high-grade  work  for  low-grade 
prices  ;  the  numbers  by  which  the  grades  are  known 
have  been  changed.  A  shrewd  manager  is  fertile  in 
ruses  for  lowering  wages  in  return  for  his  own  advance 
in  salary.  "  Her  most  admirable  virtue  is  self-sacrifice. 
The  girls  in  the  unions,  as  with  the  men,  are  always  the 
cleverest,  the  most  skillful  in  their  trades.  They  are  the 
workers  who  have  the  least  need  of  a  union.  For  a 
working  girl  to  pledge  each  week  a  certain  sum  from 
her  scanty  wages  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  less 
able  to  stand  alone  is  an  act  of  self-denial  which  by  no 
means  gets  the  recognition  to  which  it  is  entitled."  The 
description  of  the  work  and  the  pleasures  at  the  work- 
ing girls'  clubs  is  very  well  worth  reading. 


THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

THE  October  Atlantic  opens  with  a  paper  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot  entitled,  "  Five  American  Contributions 
to  Civilization,  "  which  we  have  reviewed  in  another  de- 
partment. 

In  a  brief  essay  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  makes  a  vigor- 
ous remonstrance  against  the  treatment  of  scientific  ex- 
perts by  the  legal  lights  who  conduct  the  cases  in  which 
those  scholars  are  employed.  The  insistence  of  the  law- 
yers hiavos  no  opportunity  for  th()  scnentist  to  be  othi^r- 
wise  than  partisan.  Tlio  hivvyer  who  chIIm  him  in  will 
not  accept  a  broad  and  exiict  analysis,  but  must  have 
cock  sure  opinions.  The  opposing  counsel  is  utterly  un- 
fair in  liis  cross  examination,  and  by  demHiuls  for  broad 
assiirtions  is  prolmbly  nl>l«<  to  socun^  export  uttldavits 
which  houihI  to  thr  jtidgn  lik(>  an  rxuct  dpiiiiil  of  thoHo 


which  he  has  first  hoard.  "  One  expert  is  balanced 
against  another,  and  the  court  is  plunged  into  a  state 
of  great  perplexity.  What  wonder  that,  in  a  recent 
case,  a  judge  remarked  that  one  side  having  brought  for- 
ward four  experts  and  the  other  side  five,  and  the  learned 
professors  on  one  side  having  testified  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  those  on  the  opposing  side,  he  would  give  a  ver- 
dict to  the  side  which  brought  the  gi'eater  number  of  ex- 
perts ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  an  injunction  to  be 
issued  in  favor  of  the  latter."  Professor  Trowbridge 
suggests  as  a  remedy  for  this  very  undignified  state  of 
affairs,  that  the  judges  call  to  their  assistance  pro- 
fessors of  science  of  high  attainment,  who  are  not  en- 
gaged by  either  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  "  If  the  judge 
appealed  to  the  state  to  provide  him  with  scientific  ad- 
vice, and  if  men  eminent  in  science  were  selected  by  the 
state  to  aid  the  judge  in  his  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  on  scientific  points,  both  the  bench  and  the  profes- 
sional chairs  would  gain  in  dignity,  and  the  pursuit  of 
truth  would  again  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  char- 
cateristics  of  a  scientific  life." 

Edward  Everett  Hale  describes  the  Harvard  curricula^ 
government  and  customs  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  university  of  to-day.  Sixty  years 
ago  the  only  choice  an  undergraduate  had  was  between 
the  modern  languages  he  would  study,  and,  after  he 
became  a  senior,  whether  he  should  go  on  with  Latin 
and  Greek  or  not.  "  It  followed  that  every  man,  when 
he  graduated  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  externals 
of  science  and  criticism,  which  I  think  the  graduates  of 
to-day  can  hardly  claim.  He  had  an  outside  knowledge, 
little  more,  in  the  half  dozen  ranges  of  inquiry  which 
were  then  classified  as  separate  sciences.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  simply  impossible  for  a  man  to  go  as  far  as 
any  well  intentioned  undergraduate  can  go  now,  in  any 
study." 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  October  CosmopoHtan  contains  an  article  on  the 
work  of  Mr.  Tomlins  in  training  children's  voices. 
Mr.  Tomlins  is  a  Londoner  who  came  to  the  United 
States  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Soon  after  he  took 
up  the  work  of  teaching  large  classes  of  children  in  Chi- 
cago. The  most  eminent  musicians,  Theo<iore  Thomas, 
Christine  Nilsson,  and  others,  have  appreciated  most 
highly  his  work  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Tomlins'  choinis 
class  of  twelve  hundred  children  was  a  feature  in  the 
World's  Fair  music,  and  now,  through  the  aid  of  some  of 
Chicago's  philanthropists,  six  classes  are  being  taught, 
each  of  which  numbers  about  three  hundred  childi-en. 
Most  of  these  childern  are  from  families  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. Another  class  of  six  hundred  boys  meets 
on  Saturday  mornings.  Miss  Mary  B.  Powell,  who  tells 
of  the  work,  t-ays  that  the  children  look  forwanl  eagerly 
to  each  week's  trial,  and  nothing  except  serious  sickness 
prevents  regular  and  prompt  attention.  Miss  Powell 
siiys  : 

"  I  wish  all  my  readers  might  see  for  themselves  one 
of  Mr.  Tomlins'  class  drills,  as  I  wiw  it  February  'id,  ISi^ 
On  that  morning  I  visited  the  Handel  Hall  clas*— the 
large  central  om>,  you  remember— and  while  Mr.  Nash 
was  preparing  work  on  the  blackboard,  Miss  Nash,  tts 
usual,  opened  the  cla!«s.  By  a  quarter  luist  nine  ue*irly 
everyone  of  the  six  hundred  chairs  was  ov.vupuHl.  ami 
work  began  in  earnest.  In  all  o(  Mr.  Tiuuliu*'  class*-* 
the  first  r«Miuisitt»  is  perfect  rt^laxatiou  of  all  tbtt  mu»> 
cles.    To  this  tui«l  art<  employed  phy*ical  exerviMM^  «mi 
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bracing  the  whole  body,  given  in  time  to  appropriate 
music  on  the  piano  ;  heads,  hands,  arms,  necks,  feet 
and  trunks  sway  forward  and  backward,  up  and  down — 
in  fact,  in  every  conceivable  and  indescribable  manner, 
but  always  in  perfect  time  and  harmony.  It  certainly 
is  the  very  '  poetry  of  motion  '  to  see  these  classes  in  this 
exercise  not  vigorously  but  '  softly  '  given," 

Anna  W.  Sears  contributes  an  essay  on  "  The  Modern 
Woman  Out  of  Doors,"  in  which  she  holds  up  to  our 
admiration  the  physical  enthusiasm  of  the  young  lady 
of  to-day.  She  says  that  Americans  are  very  rapidly 
overcoming  the  prejudices,  due  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Grundy, 
against  following  the  example  of  their  English  sisters 
in  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  sport  and  exercise.  She 
describes  the  day  of  a  typical  young  lady  of  the  time. 
Rising  betimes  for  a  plunge  in  cold  water,  then  a  few 
minutes  exercise,  a  canter  on  her  horse,  breakfast,  and 
then  a  ride  on  her  wheel  to  market  or  the  post  office. 
Then  home  for  a  row  on  the  river,  a  tramp  in  the  woods, 
or  a  ride  to  the  golf  links,  or  tennis  ;  next  on  her  wheel 
to  the  nearest  surf  or  bathing  place  for  a  bath  and  swim, 
bailing,  with  the  boat  personally  conducted,  fishing, 
shooting,  canoeing,  driving  a  four-in-hand,  and  even 
cricket  and  hockey  are  now  the  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments of  many  English  and  not  a  few  American  girls. 


MCCLURE'S. 

McCLURE'S"  for  October  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates  by  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  the  "  Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month."  There  will  also  be  found  some  ex- 
cerpts from  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward's  "  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Literary  Life."  The  magazine  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  Dr.  John  Watson — Ian  Maclaren — by  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Watson 
in  Edinburgh  University  in  a  circle  of  students  who 
lived  in  especial  intimacy,  and  which  included  Prof. 
Henry  Drummond.  Dr.  Watson  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Stevenson,  1850,  and  the  two  were  fellow  stu- 
dents at  the  University.  Up  to  1893,  his  forty-third 
year,  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  had  given  no  opportunity  to  the 
reading  public  to  estimate  his  literary  gifts,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  unknown  before  that  date.  He  had  made 
a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  after  he  went  to  Liverpool.  It  was  through  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicholl  that  his  literary  genius  was  made 
known.  Dr.  Nicholl,  who  had  ascertained  the  clergy- 
man's powers  as  a  story  teller,  induced  him  to  send  a 
sketch  or  two  to  the  BritCsh  Weekly.  These  sketches 
were  instantaneously  successful,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  celebrated  preacher  found  himself  still  more  cele- 
brated as  an  author.  Dr.  Ross  says  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  fame,  literature  will  never  bo  more  than  a  by 
work  with  Ian  Maclaren.  "  Like  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
divine  whom  in  many  respects  he  most  vividly  recalls, 
he  is  a  bom  x'reachtjr,  with  an  irrepressible  interest  in 
the  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological  movements  of 
his  day." 

(/Tiester  Holcombe  has  a  sketch  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
mainly  devoted  to  the  work  which  the  gn^at  Chinaman 
has  accomplished  in  the  face  of  most  undijsirable  diffi- 
culties in  introducing  Western  methods  in  China's  life. 
He  tells  us  that  of  the  four  offices  which  Li  has  held 
almost  continuously  since  1870,  the  viceroyalty  is  far 
the  least  in  imx)ortanf:e,  tlu>ngh  we  usually  speak  of 
him  as  Viceroy  Li.  Thes*-,  four  ofnf,(;H  are  :  Vi(i(5roy  of 
(y'hihli,  Hecretary  to  the  Grand  (Jouncil  of  State,  Super- 


intendent of  Foreign  Trade  for  the  Northern  Ports 
Superintendent  of  Coast  Defense  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Holcombe's  enumeration  of  the  executive 
resi)onsibilities  which  come  under  these  official  heads  is 
something  stupendous,  and  one  is  left  without  any  more 
wonder  at  the  amount  of  official  duty  which  the  old 
Chinaman  was  able  to  go  through  with  on  his  recent 
visit.  As  to  his  introduction  of  Western  arts,  Mr.  Hol- 
combe says  that  instead  of  criticising  the  thoroughness 
of  his  work  in  this  direction  we  should  be  satisfied  that 
anything  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with.  The  actual  achievements  im- 
plied an  almost  superhuman  versatility  of  talent,  a  ca- 
pacity for  labor  without  rest,  a  power  of  organization 
and  an  executive  ability  almost  without  limit.  Li  was 
hampered,  interfered  with  and  deceived  on  every  hand 
by  his  subordinates  and  his  rivals.  Aside  from  the  in- 
ternal difficulties,  the  Westerners  did  all  they  could  to 
make  the  Viceroy's  task  a  difficult  one.  The  guns  pur- 
chased at  large  prices  could  be  safely  guaranteed  to  ex- 
plode at  the  first  discharge  and  foreigners  hired  into  the 
Chinese  service  considered  their  most  serious  labor 
should  be  signing  a  monthly  receipt  for  their  salaries. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  two  articles  on  the  silver  question  appearing  in 
the  October  Chautauquan  have  been  quoted  in  our 
department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

A  strong  feature  of  the  October  number  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  French  subjects,  in  line  with  the  "  re- 
quired reading  "  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course.  Eugene  L. 
Didier  describes  "  A  Group  of  Eminent  French  Women, '^ 
from  Madame  Rambouillet  to  Rosa  Bonheur;  Prof. 
Charles  M.  Andrews  contributes  a  paper  on  the  French 
Republic;  James  Breck  Perkins  offers  a  sketch  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu;  Prof.  Charles  F.  A.  Currier  outlines  the 
geographical  position  of  France,  while  Prof.  Frederick 
J.  Turner  writes  on  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France." 
Frederick  J.  Masters  gives  an  illustrated  account  of 
"  The  Opium  Traffic  in  California."  This  writer  protests 
strongly  against  longer  delay  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  the  importation  and 
sale  of  the  drug.  He  urges  that  this  be  done  before  the 
traffic  has  got  a  hold  on  American  capital. 

An  appreciative  study  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  by 
Prof.  W.  M.  Baskerville,  appears  in  this  number,  and 
there  are  other  interesting  and  timely  articles. 


.  THE   BOOKMAN 

THE  October  Bookman  states  editorially  that  Mr.  Os- 
car Wilde  is  in  a  distressing  physical  state  which 
threatens  his  life.  The  official  who  is  the  Bookman* s  in- 
formant is  persuaded  that  Mr.  Wilde  will  lose  either 
his  life  or  his  reason  before  his  term  of  imprisonment  is 
at  an  end.  This  has  only  six  months  more  to  run.  The 
prisoner  is  unable  to  assimilate  food,  and  digestive  dis- 
orders have  become  chronic  and  reduced  him  to  greatest 
weakness. 

Some  paragraphs  with  a  most  eulogistic  character  are 
given  to  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  the  writer  whose 
name  is  seen  in  almost  all  the  prominent  English  wec^k- 
lies  and  magazines.  Mr.  Shorter  is  described  as  the 
id(ial  editor.  He  has  doubled  the  circulation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  Mayazine,  though  this  has  not  been  so 
mnc-l)  of  a  success  as  the  Sketch,  which  Mr.  Shorter  and 
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Sir  William  Ingraham  have  brought,  within  a  very  short 
time  to  become  a  great  paper.  But  even  that  success 
has  not  been  greater  than  Mr.  Shorter's  triumph  with 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  he  made  a  literary 
paper,  and  which  at  once  took  a  place  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  English  weeklies  after  he  succeeded  the  veteran 
editor,  Mr.  John  Lecky.  The  interesting  thing  in  our 
minds  that  the  Bookman  has  to  say  about  Mr.  Shorter 
is  that  while  he  can  achieve  such  success  in  current  jour- 
nalism, and  while  his  omniverous  reading  includes  prac- 
tically all  that  the  younger  writers  are  doing,  still  he  by 
preference  turns  to  the  classics,  and  has  acquired  one  of 
the  best  private  collections  of  first  editions  in  London. 

The  Bookman  says  that  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet 
whose  work  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  is 
in  New  York  arranging  to  give  a  series  of  readings  from 
his  work.  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  poems  is  be- 
ing prepared,  and  Mr.  Howells  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion. "  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  is  not  alone  in  his  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  the  young  negro  poet's  work  ;  in- 
deed, he  has  made  quite  a  conquest  among  our  men  of  let- 
ters." 

In  the  Paris  letter  by  R.  H.  Sherard  there  is  some  in- 
fo nnation  about  Pierre  Louys,  the  author  of  the  novel 
which  has  come  near  to  taking  Paris  by  storm.  "  Aphro- 
dite "  is  in  its  thirty-fifth  edition.  It  is  a  story  of  Greek 
times  written  in  the  most  beautiful  French  prose,  the 
charm  of  which,  however,  scarcely  compensates  for  the 
morale  of  the  work.  Pierre  Louys  is,  Mr.  Sherard  tells 
us,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  of  the  most  marked 
elegance  in  bearing.  He  wrote  "  Aphrodite  ''  while  he 
was  serving  as  a  solider  at  Abbeville,  during  the  great- 
est physicial  and  mental  suffering.  After  four  months 
his  health  broke  down  completely,  and  he  was  retired 
from  further  service. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  the  October  LippincotVs  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood 
takes  a  rather  dismal  view  of  the  results  of  educa- 
tion in  her  article  on  "  Russian  Girls  and  Boys  at 
School."  In  the  case  of  the  girls  she  thinks  that  the 
horrible  alternative  is  present  to  Russian  parents  of 
educating  their  daughters  thoroughly  and  thereby  in- 
juring their  attractiveness  to  men  and  their  chances  of 
getting  married,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  consigning 
them  to  a  superficial  training  and  a  questionable  be- 
havior which,  in  Miss  Hapgood's  opinion,  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  calculated  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Russian 
beau.  She  says  :  "  I  was  discussing  this  question  one 
day  with  the  wife  of  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy.  The  count- 
ess, who  is  an  acute  observer,  pronounced  a  verdict 
similar  to  the  above  on  Russian  men  and  Russian  so- 
ciety. She  even  went  further,  and  said,  '  Men  don't 
like  nice,  resjiectable  women.  All  the  nicest  and  best 
women  I  know  in  Moscow  are  unmarried.'  I  have 
heard  many  other  people  say  the  same  thing.  Another 
Russian  friend  said  to  me,  '  Thank  (iod  I  have  no 
daughters.'  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  crazy  to  know 
how  to  ])ring  up  girls  nowadays.  If  you  rrar  tlu^m  in 
such  a  way  as  to  escape  tlie  n^proaches  of  your  own 
coTiscien(;e,  you  deprive  them  of  every  chance  in  the 
world,  and  lay  yoursHlf  open  to  their  just  rei)roache8 
tor  having  spoiliMl  their  lives.  Secure  tluur  social  suc- 
coHH  and  tlu^  good  things  of  lif«^  by  an  education  adaptinl 
for  that  i)urp()Ho,  aii<l  your  conscic^nct*  givt^s  you  no 
peaci',  you  pav(<  th<^  way  for  inoral  cutuHti'opht'H  in  your 
own  family,  and  in  other  familiim,  and  y»»u  are  by  no 


means  sure  of  escaping  the  reproaches  of  the  girl  q  the 
end." 

Ellen  Olney  Kirk  has  a  pleasant  little  descripton  of 
scenes  in  the  great  art  palaces  of  Florence  and  ;>ans 
and  Rome,  which  she  describes  under  the  title    The 
Last  Resort  in  Art."    She  tells  of  the  many  tyies  of 
unsuccessful  artists  who  are  to  be  seen  everj-  daymak- 
ing  copies  of  the  old  masters  in  the  UflSzi.     Sone  are 
professional  copyists  and  paint  a  jucture  of  Fra  Angclico's 
a  dozen  times  over,  and  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  they 
actually  have  an  almost  inspired  love  for  this  cO)j-ing 
work.     "  At  the  Louvre  one  sees  faded  and  wrinkkd  old 
women  working  on  these  commissions,  feeling  out  tVe  de- 
tails of  some  gi'eat  picture  with  blind,  loving,  almo-.t  in- 
spired fidelity,  and,  although  they  toil  on  without  any 
outward  sign  of  enthusiasm,  their  patient  labor  finally 
results  in  excellent  copies.     In  striking  contrast  to  tl^ese 
are  certain  of  the  younger  copjists  in  the  Louvre,  X'ho 
draw  away  attention  from  the  pictures  by  their  cos- 
tumes, often  as  impertinent  as  artistic,  and  their  gen-^-al 
manner  and  pose,  more  impertinent  than  artistic.     Their 
work  is  apt  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  clever,  but  after 
that  point  is  reached  it  declines.     Many  of  these  copy- 
ists have  to  employ  the  photograph,  especially  in  repro- 
ducing frescoes  or  skied  canvases.     But  for  that  matter 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  original  painters  are  indebted 
to    photography  ;    Meissonier    used    the    instantaneous 
method  of  taking  horses  while  in  motion,  besides  study- 
ing the  actions  of  animals  by  the  hour  at  the  Hippo- 
drome." 


FRANK    LESLIE'S. 

MR.  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW  has  a  readable  article 
on  "The  Road  to  the  Stage"  in  the  October 
Frank  Leslie^s.  He  is  nothing  if  not  positive.  He  says 
as  a  rule  any  young  man  or  woman,  possessing  good 
looks  and  a  little  ability,  can  succeed  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, and  if  he  or  she  happens  to  possess  ability 
above  the  average,  the  pecuniary  reward  which  awaits 
him  or  her  exceeds  that  to  be  earned  in  any  of  the  other 
professions.  "  Actors  like  Richard  Mansfield,  W.  H. 
Crane,  DeWolf  Hopper,  Francis  Wilson  and  Fanny 
Davenport,  make  from  $30,0(X)  to  So(),000  during  a  season 
of  thirty-five  weeks."  He  says  that  the  actor  with  an 
assured  position  is  always  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
dramatic  school,  or  "  actor  factory,"  as  he  is  apt  to  call 
it.  Mr.  Hornblow  states,  however,  that  the  gi-aduate  of 
the  dramatic  school  is  apt  to  be  far  better  equipped  for 
a  stage  career  than  many  of  those  who  have  been  assi>- 
ciated  with  the  stage  for  years.  *'  He  has  had  the  ad- 
vantiige  of  a  special  education  which  the  old  actor  never 
had.  In  two  years  he  has  been  drilled  in  fencing,  elocu- 
tion, diction,  physical  culture,  voctilization,  literature, 
dialects,  stage  effects,  rehearsing,  stiige  business,  make- 
up, costuming,  dancing,  etc.,  all  of  which  arts  the  un- 
educated actor  has  to  pick  up  as  best  he  can,  but  which 
he  never  masters  thoroughly  in  a  lifetime."  Mr.  Hiu*u- 
blow  asks,  "  Why  do  so  many  even  i»f  our  succe.ssful 
actors  talk  so  unintelligibly  on  the  stage  *  Simply  bt^ 
cause  they  have  iu'Vt<r  pnid  lU'oper  attention  to  eliHU- 
tion.  Even  IhMuy  Irving  ilotvs  not  kni»\v  how  to  tidk. 
His  audiences  have  to  gut^ss  half  what  he  HHyti.**  It  is 
the  same  with  Ellen  Tt^rry,  Mrs.  James  Hn^wii  Plotter, 
and  many  others. 

In  ih^Mcribiug  tlu>  tluti»»s  and  tM]uipuient  of  the  I'luttHl 
States  revenue  cutter  service,  .li»<iniui  K.  Nichitlh  e\>m- 
plains  that  the  compeusiUiou  of  the  revouut*  cuttor  iit»rv- 
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Ice  is  inadequate  and  that  the  officers  are  the  poorest 
paid  of  any  commissioned  officers  under  the  government. 
The  salary  of  the  highest  grade,  that  of  Captain,  is  only 
$2,500  per  year.  "  Besides  its  habitual  military  character 
in  time  of  peace,  there  is  no  branch  of  public  service 
"which  is  required  to  perform  such  continuously  labori- 
ous and  hazardous  duties.  When  designated  to  cruise 
during  the  winter  months  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
navigation,  the  officers  are  instructed  not  to  put  into 
port  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of 
weather  or  unavoidable  circumstances.  To  maintain 
this  proximity  to  the  shore,  ever  close  to  the  dangerous 
breakers,  without  incurring  frequent  accident,  demands 
•a  superior  degree  of  skill  and  discretion  as  well  as  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  coast  line.  Furthermore  there 
is  no  pension  provided  for  the  widows  or  orphans  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  revenue  cutter  service,  though 
it  is  an  exceptionally  hazardous  one,  nor  is  there  any 
retired  list." 


GODEY'S   MAGAZINE. 

IN  Godey^s  Magazine  for  October  Marmaduke  Hum- 
phrey has  an  article  on  "  The  Present  Campaign  in 
Cartoon, "  in  which  he  reviews  the  work  of  the  news- 
paper artists  who  are  playing  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
political  agitation  of  this  summer,  and  he  considers  that 
Mr.  C.  G.  Bush  of  the  New  York  Herald  is  the  dean  of 
newspaper  caricature,  with  Mr.  Davenport  of  the  New 
York  Joutmal  a  close  second.  Mr.  Davenport,  he  tells 
us,  has  had  no  artistic  scnooling.  He  makes  up  for  lack 
of  training  by  the  caustic  vividness  of  his  strokes. 

In  the  series  of  "  Talks  by  Successful  Women  "  there 
is  j'.n  interview  with  Miss  Bessie  Potter,  the  sculptress, 
whose  portrait  work  and  figurines  have  recently  excited 
so  much  admiration.  Miss  Potter  is,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  a  tyi:)ical  Western  girl,  born  in  St.  Louis. 
Her  opportunity  for  the  best  study  was  given  by  the 
World's  Fair,  which  commissioned  her  to  make  an  eight- 
foot  figure  for  the  Illinois  building.  Miss  Potter  thinks 
it  unfortunate  that  the  foreign  scholarships  are  denied 
women,  for  those  institutions  are  an  immense  help  to 
beginners.  She  gets  her  models  wherever  she  can  find 
them,  sometimes  from  her  girl  friends  who  are  willing  to 
pose,  sometimes  from  professional  models. 


SOME  BRITISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 
Pearson's. 
A  GOOD  number.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  described 
this  month  as  "  Ports  and  Pillars  of  the  Empire."  Lady 
Violet  Cireville's  paper  on  *'  Lady  Athletes  "  is  interest- 
ing, but  she  has  confounded  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  with 
Mrs.  Josex)h  Pennell. 

The   Windsor. 

The  Windsor  continues  to  do  its  best  with  the  aid  of 
exciting  serials  to  comjxjte  with  the  Strand.  The  in- 
teresting i)ii,\)(iT  on  the  Australian  cricketers  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan  is  developing  quite 
unexj)ected  resource  as  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction. 

The  Woman  at  Home. 

Ian  Maclaren  is  to  contri})ute  to  the  n(;xt  volume  a 
series  of  short  stories.  His  serial  in  the;  pres(;nt  volume 
is  rai)idly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  article  on  "  Stafford 
House  "  is  chiefly  devoted  to  views  of  the  interior.  The 
artifJe  (m  "  Women  Cyclists  in  Paris  "  is  somewhat  dis- 
up[>^>i(uting. 


Ludgate. 

Ludgate  contains  one  notable  feature — a  series  of  short 
papers  by  the  younger  novelists  of  the  day  upon  "  Fiction 
of  the  Future."  The  men  thus  selected  to  prophesy  are 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hor. 
rang,  Mr.  Walter  Raymond,  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Mr- 
Eden  Philpotts,  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Setoun,  Mr.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  Mr. 
Bertram  Mitford,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

The  Badminton. 

The  Badminton  Magazine,  which  is  devoted  to  sports 
and  pastimes,  is  admirably  illustrated.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  writes  enthusiastically  of  partridges;  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  discourses  on  pets  in  the  articles  on  "  Petland; '' 
Mrs.  Batten  supplies  an  article  on  swimming  for  ladies. 

Good  Words  and  the  Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  Magazine  is  strong  in  natural  history  papers. 
Mr.  Cornish  illustrates  his  article  on  nightingales'  nests 
with  excellent  photographs  of  nests  not  exclusively  of 
the  nightingale.  Sophia  Becle's  paper  on  "  Zoology  in- 
Wood  and  Stone  "  is  illustrated  by  many  pictures  repro- 
ducing the  quaint  birds  and  beasts  carven  in  gargoyle 
and  in  choir,  in  cathedral  and  abbey.  There  is  an  article 
describing  Principal  Caird  in  Glasgow  University  Chapel. 
In  Good  Words  Canon  Dickson  concludes  his  description 
of  Ely  Cathedral.  Mr.  Jane  attempts  to  make  us  realize 
what  a  cruise  in  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  would  be  like. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  September  is  supplied  for 
Is.  net.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  that  de- 
scribing the  late  Lord  Lilford's  vivaria,  in  which  he  had 
acclimatized  many  strange  birds  and  beasts,  in  North- 
amptonshire. The  most  interesting  story,  and  one  that 
is  quite  worthy  of  special  notice,  is  that  written  by  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton — I  did  not  know  that  any  of  the  Hamil- 
tons  could  write  so  well.  If  Lord  Ernest  can  turn  out 
much  more  work  like  this,  we  have  an  addition  to  our 
short  story  writers  of  no  mean  merit.  Lord  Gough  con- 
tributes reminiscences  of  his  adventures  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Another  article  that  calls  for  no- 
tice is  the  first  installment  of  the  whitewashing  of 
Marat,  who  is  presented  to  us  as  quite  an  irreproachable 
personage. 

THE  NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  announces  a  change  in  the 
ownership  and  editorship  of  this  review,  Lloyd 
Bryce  having  retired  from  all  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise which  he  has  conducted  so  successfully  since  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Allen  Thorndike  Rice.  The  new 
editor  is  Mr.  David  A.  Munro,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  management  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can for  several  years.  There  will  be  no  departure,  it  is 
said,  from  the  policy  and  methods  of  recent  years,  and 
we  are  assured  that  this  venerable  periodical  (now  in  its 
eighty-second  vear)  '*  in  dealing  with  subjects  on  which 
respectable  opinion  is  divided,  will  continue  to  present 
both  sides  with  absolute  impartiality." 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Stahl's  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Are  the  Farm(;rs  Populists  ?"  and  also  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin's  open  letter  to  Senator  Sher- 
man on  "  America's  Duty  to  Armenians  in  Turkey,"  and 
from  Justin  McCarthy's  review  of  the  recent  session  of 
Parliament. 

Th(i  Governor  of  British  Honduras  reflates  tlu^  exi)ori- 
enc(;  of  that  colony  in  making  the  transition  from  a  sil- 
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ver  to  a  gold  standard.  The  experience  was  noteworthy, 
and  afforded  financial  lessons  for  other  British  depend- 
encies similarly  situated,  but  its  bearing  on  the  present 
agitation  in  the  United  States  is  remote. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Garden Blaikie describes''  Woman's 
Battle  in  Great  Britain  "  for  higher  education  and  ad- 
mission to  the  universities,  medical  education,  and  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Although  the  marked  progress  made 
on  these  three  lines  indicates  that  woman  will  hereafter 
find  many  employments  open  to  her  from  which  she  was 
formerly  debarred,  Professor  Blaikie  has  no  fears  of  an 
invasion  of  men's  professions  and  offices  by  the  weaker 
sex.  He  predicts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  the  strong- 
est forces  of  nature  will  still  remain  to  draw  women  gen- 
erally in  the  old  directions."  For  the  great  majority, 
he  says,  marriage  will  still  be  the  outlet. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Girdner  publishes  a  sensible  study  of  "  The 
Plague  of  City  Noises."  The  various  sounds  that  tend 
to  make  metropolitan  life  unendurable  are  here  classified 
and  abolished — on  paper.  The  most  unsatisfactory  part 
of  the  article  is  the  concluding  paragraph,  w^.ich  pro- 
poses as  a  solution  of  the  problem  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  organization  of  another  society  !  As  if  the 
multiplication  of  societies,  philanthropic  and  other,  were 
not  in  itself  well-nigh  as  great  a  "  plague  "  as  the  city 
noises  complained  of. 

E.  Sowers  finds  "  An  Industrial  Opportunity  for 
America  "  in  the  making  of  beet-root  sugar. 

"  If  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  can  obtain  from 
beets  grown  on  their  own  lands  and  made  by  their  own 
manufacturers  their  supply  of  sugar  for  domestic  uses, 
and  have  left  besides  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  for 
annual  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  why  should  not 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  grow 
the  beets  and  make  the  sugar  needed  for  domestic  uses, 
and  so  save  for  all  the  wages  and  profits  incident  to  such 
an  industry  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  natural  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  are  as  favorable  for  this  ob- 
ject as  they  were  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria;  and 
hence  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  exists  why  this 
industry  should  not  flourish  among  us,  nor  why  our  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  capitalists  should  not  save  this 
large  annual  foreign  expenditure,  and  assist  to  further 
diversify  our  industries,  and  increase  the  skil]  of  our 
artisans,  by  a  new  addition  thereto  of  immense  value  and 
of  great  practical  usefulness." 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Coming  Struggle  on  the 
Nile,"  Arthur  Silva  White  describes  Great  Britain's  po- 
sition in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  other  great  powers. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott  presents  the  statistics  of 
"  The  Pay  of  College  Women,"  recently  obtained  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

"  To  recapitulate  :  There  are  238  who  receive  less  than 
$75  a  month,  and  KJo  who  receive  from  $75  to  $;iOO  and 
over.  Perhaps  the  profession  of  teaching  deserves  to  be 
especially  considered.  Of  the  H\\  teachers  who  reply  to 
this  question,  24  receive  under  $50  a  month;  04  receive 
between  $50  and  $75;  42  receive  between  $75  and  $100;  29 
between  $100  and  $200;  one  between  $200  and  $300,  and 
one  over  $;{00.  There  is  but  t)ne  other  woman  who  re- 
ceives between  $200  and  $300  a  month,  and  she  is  an  ed- 
itor." 

The  Hon.  Warner  Miller  and  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland 
discuss  '*  The  Duty  of  the  Hour,"  i.e.,  the)  politiial  duty. 
Strange  to  say,  this  duty  dons  not  seem  to  prcvsiuit  itsolf 
to  boMi  of  th<!Ho  diHtinguished  HtatoHiimn  in  precisely  tht) 
HauK!  light,  but  each  maknH  a  very  good  stump  speech  fur 
liiH  own  cutididute. 


THE    FORUM. 

IN  another  department  wiU  be  found  quotations  from 
ex-President  White's  "  Encouragements  in  the 
Present  Crisis,"  and  from  Dr.  Northrup's  conclusions  on 
the  value  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  for  diphtheria. 

The  Forum  gives  neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gold  standard.  Its  opening  article  on  the 
work  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  b}'  Isaac  L.  Rice,  bears 
the  significant  caption,  "  Thou  Shalt  not  Steal." 

Clarence  King  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  Fire 
and  Sword  in  Cuba,"  in  which  the  races  the  whole 
history  of  the  insurrection  from  its  inception  down  to 
the  resignation  of  Captain-General  Campos.  The  valor 
of  the  Cuban  rebels  is  fully  demonstrated  in  Mr.  King's 
account. 

Mme.  Jeanne  E.  Schmahl  presents  a  less  hopeful  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the  women's  rights  movement  in 
France  than  that  of  the  English  movement  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Blaikie  in  the  North  AmeiHcan.  Still  she  afiinns 
that  as  a  result  of  the  higher  education  of  women  "  the 
old  days  are  fast  disappearing  when  earnest  and  active 
women  who  did  not  marry  had  no  alternative  but  con- 
vent life,  where  their  faculties  were  atrophied  and  all 
individuality  and  initiative  were  destroyed." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Talbot  Smith  reviews  Purcell's 
much-reviewed  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  "  from  the 
point  of  view  of  American  Catholicism.  His  criticisms 
are  searching  and  severe.     He  concludes  : 

"  The  note  of  incapacity  is  everywhere.  The  book, 
however,  helps  to  confirm  the  old  conclusion,  at  which 
so  many  observers  had  long  ago  arrived  :  that  Manning 
was  the  greatest  churchman  of  his  day,  and  the  most 
splendid  figure  which  English  Christianity  has  given 
the  world  in  five  centuries.  And  indirectly  it  helps  to  a 
new  one  :  that  he  was  very  much  greater  than  he  or  his 
contemporaries  suspected;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
chosen  his  biographer,  and  Mr.  Purcell  would  not  have 
dared  to  compose  what  the  majority  of  Catholic 
Americans  will  call  '  his  voluminous  libel.'  " 

The  Hon.  W.  K.  Townsend,  commenting  on  our  judge- 
and-jury  system,  says  : 

"  There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  judge  and 
jury.  They  are  not  adverse  parties  to  a  cause  at  issue, 
but  joint  parties  in  a  common  cause,  harmonious  co- 
workers in  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice.  It  will  be 
found  that  any  jwssible  jealousy  or  antagonism  which 
may  formerly  have  existed  between  judge  and  jury  has 
very  much  decreased,  and  as  a,  consequence  failures  to 
agree  are  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly.  This 
result  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  increased  flexibility 
of  the  system  as  now  practically  administered.  With 
such  a  system  developed  by  such  modifications  as  the 
courts  may  from  time  to  time  adopt,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  omniscience  of  a  petit  jury  to  discern,  and  its 
omnipotence  to  secure,  the  esseutitvls  of  substantial  jus- 
tice." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lai  or  says  of  the  *'  Crime  of  '73  "  : 

"The  intention  of  our  legislati»rs,  in  the  acts  of  17\fc3, 
1S34,  and  IS37,  to  make  the  coinage  ratio  of  the  two 
metals  agree  with  the  nuirket  ratio,  and  the  value  of  the 
pure  metal  in  our  gold  and  silver  coins  e<iuivHleut  io 
tluMr  commtwcial  value  in  the  form  of  bullion,  wiuspraist*- 
worthy;  but,  while  they  might  nuik»Mhe  two  ajfive  ti>- 
day,  to  k»'»4>  th^^u^  iti  acct>rd  to-iuorrv>w,  by  the  siiiue  law, 
was  heyoiul  tlioir  power.  The  ait  of  February  I'J,  IS7H, 
whii'h,  in  t^xpreHH  terms,  provided  for  the  tUuKh^  »^»^** 
Htaiuhird,  respocted  all  these  ]>rtnciples,  u.s  had  thut  of 
lhr»3  whjfh  tlrst  iiitioductHl  it," 
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THE   ARENA. 

THE  Arena  is  as  unreservedly  and  whole  heartedly 
for  free  silver  as  the  Forum  is  for  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  leading  editorials  in  the  September  number 
are  directed  against  the  so-called  "gold  trust."  An 
article  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  currency  question,  which 
appeared  in  the  Arena  of  February,  1895,  is  reprinted 
in  this  number.  The  article  criticises  President 
Cleveland's  plan  proposed  in  his  message  of  December, 
1894. 

A  REPORT  ON  TAXATION. 

James  Malcolm  reviews  the  statistical  report  on  taxa- 
tion recently  issued  by  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. This  report  purports  to  be  an  expose  of  taxation 
methods  in  Illinois,  with  especial  reference  to  their  effect 
upon  labor  interests,  and  to  recommend  such  reforms 
in  the  tax  system  of  the  state  as  may  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  The  report  advo- 
cates a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  home 
rule  in  taxation,  and  the  adoption  of  sucn  an  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  issues  in  the  present  campaign  in 
Illinois. 

'*  The  famous  tall  buildings  or  '  sky  scrapers  '  of  Chi- 
cago figure  prominently  in  the  report.  Upon  seventy  of 
the  most  expensive  business  structures  and  their  sites 
the  assessor  placed  an  average  valuation  of  but  9.67  per 
cent,  of  their  true  value,  his  valuation  upon  the  build- 
ings alone  being  12.38  per  cent,  and  on  the  ground  7.36 
per  cent,  of  the  real  value.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
the  total  value  of  the  land  upon  which  these  towering 
and  elegantly  equipped  office  buildings  stand  by  far  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  improvements,  even  when  the 
latter  are  perfectly  new.  This  will  be  a  revelation  to 
farmers  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  the  single  tax  plan  ; 
for  are  not  the  improvements  on  the  average  farm 
worth  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  bare  land  ? 
Comparing  the  total  value  of  seventy  of  the  largest 
office  buildings  with  the  value  of  the  land  they  occupy, 
the  report  shows  that  the  fomier  represents  44.51  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  sites  are  worth  55.49  per 
cent." 

Dr.  William  Howe  Tolman  describes  the  experiences 
of  English  and  Scotch  cities  in  the  erection  of  municipal 
"  model  tenements."  From  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments Dr.  Tolman  concludes  that  where  the  municipality 
has  been  compelled  to  provide  for  the  proper  housing 
of  its  citizens  by  becoming  landlord  and  agent,  the  tene- 
ments in  a  majority  of  cases  yield  a  fair  return  on  the 
invested  capital,  and  that  such  provision  by  the  munic- 
ipality is  not  philanthropy,  but  justice. 

THE  NEGRO   IN  HISTORY. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Negro's  Place  in  History  "  Prof. 
Willis  Boughton  expresses  a  hopeful  view  of  the  black 
man's  future.     Ho  says  : 

"  If  the  colored  Egyptian,  beginning  at  the  zero  point 
of  culture,  could  indeijondently  evolve  a  civilization, 
having  had  no  model,  what  can  we  not  hope  from  the 
American  negro,  who  has  for  a  model  the  highest  civili- 
zation the  world  has  ever  seen  and  who  has  already 
y>roved  himself  such  an  apt  scholar  ?  Let  no  one,  then, 
visit  Egyx>t  and  view  her  i)yramidH,  her  obelisks,  iKjr 
temjiles,  her  tombs,  her  sphinx,  and  still  claim  that  the 
blacks  have  no  place  in  history.  They  furnish  the 
almost  isolated  example  of  a  civilization  dcjveloped 
without  a  mf>del,  even  though  other  racial  factory  may 
have  entered  into  that  civilization." 


THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  contains  sev- 
eral good  articles.  One  of  the  best  articles  of 
general  interest  is  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke's  "  Sailing  for 
Ladies  in  Highland  Lochs."  Mrs.  Creyke  writes  well, 
and  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  her  subject. 

THE   IRISH   SISYPHUS. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster  contributes  a  gloomy  survey  of 
the  results  of  the  Gladstonian  land  legislation  in  Ireland. 
He  says  : 

"  Since  1870  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  acts  dealing 
with  Irish  land  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  present  year  has  produced  the  twenty- 
fifth. 

"  Year  after  year  the  land  law  of  Ireland  has  been 
ripped  up,  patched,  tinkered,  amended,  repealed,  till 
no  man  knows,  or  has  means  of  knowing,  what  are  his 
own  rights  or  those  of  his  neighbors.  This  is  hardly  the 
way  to  encourage  the  growth  of  confidence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  law  itself,  no  man  in  Ireland  knows  what  it 
is.  In  the  261  pages  of  statute  law  and  the  countless 
thousands  of  pages  which  contain  the  judicial  decisions 
or  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  judges,  there  is  no  real  body 
of  law  at  all.  There  are,  it  is  true,  an  infinite  number 
of  casual  and  often  contradictory  provisions,  thousands 
of  categorical  propositions,  every  one  of  which  is  modi- 
fied, or  nullified,  by  some  cross  reference,  by  some  de- 
cided case,  or  by  some  expression  of  opinion  in  Parlia- 
ment or  in  court." 

His  own  recommendation  is  thus  expressed  : 

"It  is,  therefore,  not  only  desirable,  it  is  essential, 
that  the  whole  system  of  Irish  land  tenure  as  it  now  ex- 
ists should  be  destroyed.  Dual  ownership  must  ceat^e  to 
exist.  The  land  courts  must  be  abolished  and  men  once 
more  allowed  to  earn  their  living  with  some  confidence 
in  the  future.  Purchase — the  one  and  only  method  by 
which  we  can  escape  from  our  present  difficulty — must 
be  made  easy,  universal  and  just." 

LADY  PONSONBY  AS  OPTIMIST. 

In  a  short  but  suggestive  paper  of  three  pages  Lady 
Ponsonby  places  the  conclusions  at  which  she  had  ar- 
rived as  the  result  of  her  experience  of  life.  The  infinite 
expanse  of  the  unknown,  the  unknowable,  that  surrounds 
us  encourages  her  to  fly  from  the  gloomy  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  infinitesimal.     She  says  : 

"  In  everyday  life  we  must  needs  adopt  the  ways  of 
science  and  stand  courageously  by  our  relative  knowl- 
edge, and,  in  homely  language,  '  do  our  best '  according 
to  the  light  that  is  in  us  ;  but  when  weighed  down  and 
crushed  by  the  sense  of  evil  apparently  incurable  and 
by  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  most  elementary  data, 
it  would  be  well  bravely  to  turn  to  the  other  side. 
Surely  the  balance  is  more  evenly  hung  than  pessimists 
would  have  us  think.  In  considering  the  unknown  and 
the  inexplicable,  the  cup  of  cold  water,  the  silent  look 
which  lived  in  St.  Peter,  will  assume  proportion  they 
never  had  before  when  works  were  weighed  and  ac- 
counted great  or  small." 

THE  .JEWS   AND  .JESUITS. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  ccmtributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
the  "  Jew-Baiting  of  the  Continent,"  in  which  he  diviws 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  similarity  which  there  is 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.     Ho  says  : 

"  Th(5  modern  Jews  are,  in  history,  the  only  class  of 
j)(5oj)le  that,  being  openly  attack(Ml,  recoil  from  openly 
fighting   their    assailants.      And    this    is    tho   historic 
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novelty.  Or,  rather,  not  qviite  novel.  For  there  has  been 
indeed,  and  there  still  is,  another  class  of  people  equally- 
hated  as  the  Jews  by  immense  numbers  of  civilized 
men,  and  who  have  likewise  never  resisted  attacks  in  an 
open  and  recklessly  bold  manner.  The  Jesuits,  then, 
and  the  Jews  are  the  great  types  of  the  stranger.  Be- 
ing clearly  distinguishable — one  by  their  costume  and 
organization,  the  other  by  certain  i^hysical  features  and 
social  habits — they  cannot  submerge  in  the  mass  of  the 
strangers  generally.  When,  therefore,  circumstances 
prepare  an  attack  on  either  of  them,  they  are  a  clear 
aim,  and  the  simplest  know  where  to  hit." 

"  As  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  nothing  will  convince 
or  can  convince  the  Antisemites,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  existence  as  a  strong  political  party 
depends  on  the  belief  in  those  alleged  atrocities.  And 
if  all  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Austria  suddenly  left 
Europe  altogether,  the  Antisemites,  far  from  ceasing 
their  agitations,  would  continue  to  exist  as  heretofore. 
They  would  fight  the  '  Semitic '  element  in  Christians 
generally  or  in  Turks,  Russians,  or — Englishmen.  This 
is  no  mere  assumption.  For  so  far  have  things  Antise- 
mitic  come  to  develop  that  the  word  *  Semite, '  again, 
and  precisely  as  the  word  'Jesuit,'  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  quite  irrespective  of  Jews." 

THE   BAPTISM   OF   CLOVIS. 

Dr.  Jessopp  tells  in  his  own  bright  way  the  story  of 
the  conversion  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Frankish  dy- 
nasty.   He  says  : 

"  I  do  but  aim  at  pointing  out  briefly  the  meaning  of 
a  single  anniversary  and  the  transcendent  importance 
of  the  event  which  Frenchman  are  celebrating  now. 
Few  great  conquerors  have  achieved  so  much  as  Clovis 
with  resources,  at  first  sight,  so  inadequate  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved.  When  he  died  he  was- but  forty-five 
years  old.  At  fifteen  he  began  his  career  as  little  more 
than  the  leader  of  outlaws  ;  he  ended  by  being  king  of 
almost  the  whole  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
He  founded  a  dynasty;  but  he  did  very  much  more  ;  he 
founded  an  emx^ire.  The  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  the 
empire  lasted." 

SOME   RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CARDINAL   NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  in  an  article  that  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  gives  us  some  recollections  of  the  great 
Cardinal.  One  of  the  brightest  passages  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  Newman  at  Oxford.     He  says: 

"  Early  in  the  evening  a  singuhirly  graceful  figure  in 
cap  and  gown  glided  into  the  room.  The  slight  form  and 
gracious  address  might  have  belonged  either  to  a  youth- 
ful ascetic  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  a  graceful  and  high- 
bred lady  of  our  own  days.  He  was  pale  and  thin  almost 
to  emaciation,  swift  of  j)ace,  but,  when  not  walking,  in- 
tensely still,  with  a  v^oice  sweet  and  pathetic  both,  but 
so  distinct  that  you  could  count  each  vowel  and  con- 
sonant in  every  word.  I  observed  later  that  when 
touching  up(m  subjects  which  interested  him  much  he 
us(h1  g(!stur(}S  rapid  and  decisive,  though  not  vehemt^nt, 
and  that  while  in  the  expression  of  thoughts  on  impor- 
tant Hubj(!(;tH  there  was  often  a  restrained  ardor  about 
him,  yet  if  individuals  were  in  (luestion  he  spokei  severely 
of  nonts  however  widely  their  opinions  and  liis  might 
ditt'nr.  Ah  we  parted  1  asked  him  why  the  cathedral 
bells  rang  at  ho  late  an  hour.  '  Only  Honui  young  nu'U 
keeping  th(MriH(ilveH  warm,'  he  answortHl.  *  Hert\'  I 
thought,  'even  amuHementB  luiv'e  an  ecclesiuHtical 
chHracter.'  " 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  September  contains  articles  on- 
Dr.  Jameson's  raid  by  Edward  Dicey  ;  "  The 
Marquis  of  Rudini,  an  Italian  Politician,"  by  "Ouida  ;  '' 
and  "John  Everett  Millais  as  Painter  and  Illustrator," 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peunell.  These  are  noticed  elsewhere, 
together  with  two  articles  bearing  more  directly  on 
current  politics. 

ITALIAN   OPINION  ON  THE   ABYSSINIAN   WAR. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  makes  some  remarks  on  the  war 
in  Abyssinia  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
elsewhere.    He  says  : 

"  The  war  in  Abyssinia  in  the  past  and  the  policy  of 
the  future  is  very  definitely  a  contest  between  south- 
ern and  northern  Italy,  and  gives  us  another  proof,  if 
there  was  one  wanting,  that  thirty  years  of  union  has 
not  succeeded  in  uniting  Italy,  that  the  cautious  Lom- 
bard is  no  fitting  mate  for  the  hot-blooded  Neapolitan  : 
and  to  this  fact,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  re- 
cent series  of  disasters  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  enormous 
outlay  of  capital  forced  upon  an  already  greatly  im- 
poverished exchequer. 

"  So  as  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  what  has 
happened  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  form  a  better  idea  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  consider  closely  the  arguments  put  foward 
by  the  exponents  of  these  two  lines  of  policy  in  Italy 
itself,  for,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  conditions  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  they  were  before  the  recent  disaster, 
only  accentuated.  Northern  Italy  is  still  louder  in  her 
cries  for  the  abandonment  of  colonial  aspirations  and 
peace  at  any  price,  whilst  southern  Italy  is  equally 
loud  in  demanding  the  recovery  of  national  glory,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war  until  the  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia is  entirely  crushed." 

ALCOHOL   AND   EVOLUTION. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester  reviews  the  book  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Archdall  Reid  on  "  The  Present  Evo- 
lution of  Man. "  This  summarizes  Mr.  Reid's  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  liquor  traffic  : 

"  Like  the  diseases  of  the  white  man,  unlimited  al- 
cohol blights  the  races  of  the  New  World  and  of  Africa. 
The  tendency  of  evolution  is  to  produce  a  i-ace  immune 
to  phthisis,  syphilis,  and  the  acute  fevers,  and  capable 
of  sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  floods  of  alcoholic 
liquor  and  barrels  of  opium  without  the  desire  to  get 
drunk  or  narcotized.  With  a  view  to  hastening  the 
maturation  of  this  race  of  the  future,  Mr.  Reid  is  dis- 
posed to  deprecate  a  repression  of  the  liquor  traffic — 
Let  the  drunkard  drink  and  perish,  and  his  seed  with 
him,  is  Mr.  Reid's  motto." 

WANTED— A   child's   ANTHOLOGY. 

E.  V.  Lucas  contributes  some  notes  on  "  Poetry  for 
Children."  In  an  article  suggesting  the  compilatum  of 
two  anthologit»s,  ont>  of  chiltlren's  i)ootry  for  adults  and 
anotht^r  a  child's  anthology  f«»r  childrtMi,  Mr.  Lucus  says  . 

''  That  for  the  child  should,  I  think,  c«.>uie  first,  Invauso 
lie  has  betMi  defrauded  too  long  ;  bet'iiuse,  for  ttK)  lou^. 
lu^  has  bt^Mi  otYt^rtnl  littU*  but  di>ggert<l  on  tht»  oiu«  hand, 
ami  tine,  but  to  hiiu  incoiupiehensible,  po«*try  lUi  tin* 
other.  Such  a  coUectiiUi  might  bo  Mitisfying  enough  to 
di.si>ourugl^  part^itts  and  guariUunM  lu  the  purv'liHM^  i^ 
otlier  and  h^sN  worthy  utnv  chililrtui'H  KntkH,  iuit\  Mtt  iu 
turn,   d«^t««r   publi.'^iiors    from   aihling    to   the  «>  .1 

yt^arly  output  of  this  kiml  o(  litoratunv     Fvtr  th. 
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doubt  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  too  wantonly  sup- 
plied with  reading.  Our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers, 
whose  nursery  shelves  held  a  poor  dozen  books,  but 
who  knew  that  dozen  well  and  remembered  them 
through  life,  were  more  fortunate  than  their  descend- 
ants, who  are  bewildered  by  the  quantity  of  matter  pre- 
pared for  them  by  glib  writers,  and  who,  after  reading 
everythmg,  find  little  or  nothing  worthy  of  recollec- 
tion." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mademoiselle  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  one  of  her 
brilliantly-descriptive  articles  on  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart  praises  Ireland  up  to  the  skies  as  an 
ideal  field  for  tourists,  but  rightly  insists  upon  the 
urgent  need  to  supply  decent  hotels,  in  which  to  lodge 
the  tourists  who  are  invited  to  come.  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  in 
a  paper  on  "  The  Humanities  of  Diet,"  puts  in  a  kindly 
word  for  vegetarianism. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  first  paper  in  Blackwood^s  is  devoted  to  the 
Soudan  advance,  and  asks  "  What  Next  ?  "  Black- 
wood answers  the  question  as  follows  : 

"  The  advance  into  the  Soudan  greatly  increases  our 
responsibilities  to  Egypt,  and  renders  it  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  remain  in  our  position  of  guardians  of 
its  interests.  This  being  so  self-evident,  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  the  question  of  evac- 
uation is  no  longer  within  the  range  of  practical  poli- 
tics. We  have  no  hankerings  after  annexation,  not  even 
after  a  protectorate,  but  we  must  frankly  declare  that 
our  duty  to  Egypt  and  our  duty  to  ourselves  demand 
the  continuance  of  the  occupation.  By  this  straight- 
forward attitude  we  shall  increase  the  confidence  of  our 
friends  and  be  more  respected  by  our  enemies." 

We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Greenwood's  poem  "  A  Mid- 
night Conversation,"  and  Canon  Rawnsley's  "Passion 
Play  at  Salzach."  There  is  an  interesting  article  on 
"  The  Fortunes  of  France "  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Mr.  Blackmore's  novels  are  selected  for  detailed  notice. 
The  writer  praises  Mr.  Blackmore  very  highly,  and  de- 
clares that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  he  has  fallen  but  a 
very  little  way  short  of  either  Fielding  or  Scott.  The 
article  on  "  Continental  Yachting  "  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
a  description  of  yachting  in  Germany.  The  political 
articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Revieiu  contains  several  articles 
of  interest.  We  notice  elsewhere  "The  Truth 
about  LomV)ard  Street"  and  Mr.  Greenwood's  "  Lament 
over  the  Decay  of  Party  Government." 

PROFESSOR  DICEY   ON   PITT'S   PROPHECY. 

A  prodigious  pother  is  raised  by  Professor  Dicey  as  to 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Pitt  shortly  before  his  death  ex- 
pressed an  ojiinion  that  the  struggle  to  deliver  Europe 
from  Napoleon  would  begin  in  Spain  and  be  supported 
by  England.  This,  to  Professor  Dicey,  is  "  the  most  as- 
tounding and  profound  prediction  in  all  political  his- 
tory," so  **  astounding  and  so  y)rofound  "  does  it  appear 
to  him  that  he  must  employ  all  the  apparatus  of  his- 
torical criticism  in  order  to  prove  it  a  })aK(!l(;sH  political 
legend.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  hsarned  professor  should  in- 
dulge in  shrieking  exaggeration  of  this  kind,  which  had 
much  better  be  left  to  the  leading  columns  of  the  Daily 
(Jkronicle.     Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr. 


Dicey's  paper  pours  cold  water  upon  his  heroics  in  this 
fas  hi  (Ml  : 

"  I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  what  is  called  the  pre- 
diction. It  was  natural  that  Pitt,  in  his  po.sition,  should 
cast  about  for  new  hopes  and  means,  should  despair  of 
dynasties,  and  even  should  turn  to  Spain,  as  the  country 
which,  of  all  large  states,  had  been  least  in  the  war,  and 
had,  greatly  from  the  provincial  formation  and  history 
of  the  country,  the  most  of  popular  spirit  left  in  her.  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  that  he  said  Spain  would  rise, 
but  that  it  was  the  most  likely  to  rise.  I  do  not  re- 
member now  the  exact  year  of  Bunsen's  death.  But  I 
remember  very  well  that  he  confidently  anticipated,  as 
proximate  events,  the  union  of  Italy,  the  emancipation 
of  the  subject  races  in  Turkey,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  I  see  more  insight  here  than  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
speculation,  supposing  him  to  have  broached  it." 

CHURCH  REFORM. 

The  Rev.  Chancellor  Lias  trots  out  once  more  the 
familiar  plea  for  admitting  the  laity  to  some  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    He  says  : 

"  The  first  step  toward  placing  the  Church  in  touch. 
with  the  nation — which  none  but  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  things  as  they  are  can  say  she  is  at  present — 
and  of  securing  improvement  in  her  practical  working, 
is  to  treat  the  laity  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church 
of  God.  If  their  assent  has  to  be  obtained  to  all  appoint- 
ments ;  if  they  are  consulted  in  all  parish  affairs,  includ- 
ing the  mode  of  conducting  the  services  ;  if  no  Church 
work  or  legislation  is  initiated  without  their  approval, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  many  obstacles  which  now 
exist  to  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people  would  disappear  at  once." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Werner,  in  an  article  on  "  African  Folk-Lore,"  de- 
scribes the  results  of  her  efforts  to  discover  the  originals 
of  Brer  Rabbit  among  the  natives  of  Nyassaland.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Kennedy  has  a  rather  remarkable  and  vivid  paper 
entitled  "  Super  Hanc  Petram,"  which  describes  the 
meeting  between  Leo  XIII.  and  the  shade  of  Paul  III. 
Paul  III.  advises  Leo  to  let  England  go,  and  eulogizes  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  Apostle 
Peter  himself  appears,  and  they  explain  to  him  the 
heiresses  of  the  English.  Paul  III.  declares  that  God's 
grace  could  never  be  with  Luther,  whereupon  Peter  re- 
plies, it  may  be  with  him  too  and  even  in  abundant 
measure.  Whereupon  Paul  III.  vanishes,  and  Peter  re- 
veals to  Leo,  in  a  kind  of  clairvoyant  vision,  the  events  of 
the  Passion  as  he  saw  it  in  the  days  long  gone  by.  Miss 
Wedge  wood  writes  on  "  The  Old  Order  Changeth,"  and 
there  is  the  usual  article  on  money  and  investments. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is  a  rainy  good  number,  It 
contains  three  articles  on  bimetallism,  taking  for 
the  most  part  the  opposite  side  to  that  favored  by  the 
editor.  We  notice  elsewhere  the  editor's  comments  on 
silver. 

THE  RETURN  OF  MR.    GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  spends  some  time  in  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Gladstone  would  return  to 
the  leadership  of  th(5  Liberal  party.     He  says  : 

"  Can  we  wonder  then  if  this  contrite  ship's  company 
are  beginning  to  wish  Jonah  back  again,  and  even — since 
th(;ir  act  is  more  remediable  than  that  of  the  Joppan 
sailors — that  there  should  positively  b(!  whispers  of  bis 
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return  to  public  life  ?  Of  course,  one  will  be  told  that 
such  a  notion  is  to  the  last  degi'ee  absurd,  and  from  the 
strictlj'  party  politician's  point  of  view  no  doubt  it  is." 
NotwithKstanding  this,  Mr.  Traill  believes  that  : 
"  It  would  be  safe  for  his  partj"  to  welcome  Mr.  Glad- 
stone back  again,  and  to  most  of  them—  to  all  of  them 
whose  ambitions  would  not  be  crossed  by  it — it  would 
be  agreeable.  That  it  might  not  be  displeasing  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  to  return  one  can  readily  believe  ;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  wished  to  go. 
Whj^  therefore,  though  at  present  they  may  be  quite 
unauthoritative,  should  not  the  rumors  of  his  intended 
return  to  public  life  be  true  ? " 

WANTED— A   NEW   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  famous  Egyptolo- 
gist, embodies  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Study  of 
Man  "  a  proposal  to  found  a  new  British  Museum,  cover- 
ing an  area  about  the  size  of  Bushey  Park.  He  thinks 
the  proposal  is  practicable,  and  would  not  cost  much  : 

*'  We  require  a  place  where  an  example  of  every  ob- 
ject of  human  workmanship  can  be  preserved.  A  place 
where  a  hut  or  a  boat  of  every  race  in  the  world  can  be 
kept ;  with  an  outfit  of  the  clothing,  domestic  objects, 
weapons,  decorations,  games,  and  other  products,  ar- 
ranged in  due  order.  A  place  where  complete  tombs 
can  be  preserved  with  all  the  objects  in  position,  like 
the  splendid  series  in  the  Bologna  Museum;  where  every 
series  of  results  of  excavation  illustrating  ancient  civil- 
izations can  be  at  once  and  completely  housed.  A  place 
where  architecture  can  be  studied  from  actual  frag- 
ments, where  a  group  of  capitals  or  a  stack  of  mold- 
ings can  be  kept,  whether  they  belong  to  a  temple  or  an 
abbey.  In  short,  a  place  where  nothing  shall  ever  be 
refused  admission  and  preservative  care,  unless  it  be  a 
duplicate  of  what  is  already  secured.  We  need  for  all 
the  works  of  man  what  the  British  Museum  Library 
does  for  literature  and  all  printed  and  written  matter. 
When  we  come  to  frame  an  actual  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  land,  building,  repairs,  and  staff,  the  result  is  that  we 
could  provide  an  area  equal  to  the  whole  exhibiting 
area  of  the  British  Museum  for  an  annual  cost  of  only  3 
per  cent,  extra  on  the  annual  grant  of  that  museum. 
We  could  double  our  accommodation  for  collections  for 
an  increase  which  would  be  scarcely  perceived  in  the 
usual  museum  budget." 

FAMILY   COUNCILS. 

Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards  describes  very  minutely  the 
composition  and  working  of  that  extraordinary  legal  tri- 
bunal in  France  known  as  the  Conseil  de  Famille.  She 
says  it  is: 

"  A  domestic  court  of  justice  accessible  alike  to  rich 
and  poor  and  at  nominal  cost,  occui)ying  itself  with 
questions  the  most  momentous  as  well  as  the  minutest, 
vigilantly  guarding  the  interests  of  imbecile  and  orphan, 
outside  the  law,  yet  by  the  law  rendered  authoritative 
and  binding.  For  hundreds  of  ytuirs  the  Family  ('ouncil 
or  informal  Court  of  Chancery  has  thus  acted  an  inter- 
mediary part." 

After  (iX])laining  the  way  in  which  it  does  its  work, 
MisH  Edwards  says  : 

"  In  K])ite  of  certain  drawbacks  tluTo  seems  no  reason 
why  a  modified  Conseil  <li'  Fdinillc  might  not  prove  bene- 
ficial in  England.  The  simplicity,  the  uncompromiHing 
economy  of  th(}  Hystem  arc^  highly  commendahh^  ;  the 
abHoliit(5  impossibility  of  risking  uiuu^rtain  cliurges  is  a 
feature  that  coiitniHts  favorubly  with  our  own  legal  pro- 
cedure, but  tile  self-incurred  r»iMponMil)ility,tliat  riirnirt*- 


ment  of  guardianship  obligatory  on  French  citizens  as 
military  service  itself— here  we  meet  obstacles  that 
might  prove  not  easy  to  overcome." 

WANTED — MORE  CONSOLS, 

Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  in  a  financial  article  entitled 
"  The  Coming  Crisis  in  Consols,"  calls  attention  to  the 
financial  mischiei  that  is  accruing  from  the  gradual  dry- 
ing up  of  the  funds  available  for  investment  with  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee.    He  says  : 

"  Is  it  not  obvious  that  one  of  two  things  must  hap- 
pen—either we  must  '  slow  down  '  in  paying  off  a  stock 
which,  as  an  investment,  is  vital,  and,  as  a  national  bur- 
den, is  inconsiderable  (the  annual  charge  per  head  being 
lis.  8d.,  and  the  capital  value  £16  lis.),  or  else,  if  this 
rate  of  payment  is  maintained,  some  other  national  stock, 
carrrying  the  national  credit  and  safe  as  British  sol- 
vency, must  be  brought  into  existence  and  added  to  the 
present  fund  ?" 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  either  alternative,  he  says  : 

"  Unless  the  present  diminution  of  debt  ceases,  or  the 
stock  of  consols  is  materially  increased,  a  crisis  is 
plainly  in  view  for  that  investing  public  which  demands, 
at  whatever  cost,  the  security  of  the  national  credit." 

THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  INDIAN  NORTHWESTERN  FRONTIER. 

Sir  J.  D.  Poynder,  M.  P.,  who  has  been  making  a  trip 
to  Baluchistan  and  the  Northwestern  frontier  of  India, 
describes  what  he  has  seen  and  concludes  his  observa- 
tions in  a  strain  of  somewhat  cheery  optimism  : 

"  Our  position  now  along  the  north,  as  it  is  along  the 
northwest,  seems  secure.  We  must  keep  the  Hindu  Kush 
at  all  prices  as  the  natural  boundary  line  between  India 
and  Russia.  We  have  now  a  demarcated  line  from  the 
Pamirs  to  the  Helmund,  w^hich  are  at  the  two  extreme 
ends  of  the  northwest  frontier,  and  among  our  prin- 
cipal Imperial  duties  is  that  of  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  this  boundary,  not  merely  by  upolding  its  integrity, 
but  also  by  refusing  to  tolerate  the  encroaciiments  of 
foreign  nations  upon  the  strategic  accessories  to  that 
frontier.  With  this  policy  clearly  proclaimed  and  un- 
falteringly pursued,  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  retention  of  our  Indian  Empire." 

WANTED — PROTESTANT   LITTLE   SISTERS   OF  THE   POOR. 

Mr. Bernard  Holland,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Chris- 
tian Motive,"  points  out  with  great  force  the  eontnist 
between  the  workhouse  service  of  nurses  in  England, 
which  is  recruited  solely  on  financial  grounds,  and  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  France,  who  tend  the  sick 
for  the  love  of  God.     Mr.  Holland  says  : 

"  If  a  religious  order  of  women  could  be  formed  with 
the  si)ecial  object  of  attending  the  aged  inmates  of  work- 
houses, they  might  find  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  their  order  a  compensation,  not  to  be  given 
by  fair  wages,  ration."^,  and  a  uniform,  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  '  ca.ses,'  the  dullness  of  tlu*  life,  and  tht»  aU 
sence  of  i)rc)fessional  prizes.  The  dullness  itself  wouUl 
be  diminished  by  means  ot  the  circulation  fi*om  place  to 
place,  which  is  possible  in  a  religious  order,  since  the 
members  art^  bound  by  no  local  ties  and  are  under  the 
central  control  of  their  supt^riors.  At  any  rate,  tlw 
dullness,  with  sm/i  itllfriiitionx,  wouUl  hanlly  Ih)  sio 
grtnit  as  that  from  which  many  uuenipKtyeil.  or  hulfn^m 
ployt^d  vvonn^i  in  the  iniililhM'hi.sseM  suffer     worn  '     * 

is,  who  art>  abovi'  the  plant>  of  nunuinl  or  fncfii 
but  wht»  do  iitit  ptt.s.st\ss  those  nii  ,,  htvHtiie 

hours  which  an^  given  by  tlu>  p.  ^        rh  " 
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This  suggestion  has  often  been  made.  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  call  came  to  some  good  woman  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  ? 

CANADA  AND  THE   FUR  SEALS. 

Sir  C.  H.  Tupper,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Crocodile 
Tears  and  Fur  Seals,"  stoutly  denies  that  the  Canadians 
are  exterminating  the  seals,  and  declares  that  the  whole 
outcry  on  the  subject  is  due  to  the  American  monopo- 
lists, who  wish  to  restrict  the  supply  of  seals  to  seals 
killed  on  land.     Sir  Charles  Tupper  says  : 

"  So  long  as  a  sealing  fleet  can  catch  over  70,000  skins 
a  season  and  land  them  for  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  skin  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  great  fortune  in  a 
lease  which  allows  a  few  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  kill  100,000  a  year  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  of  over  $11.00  a  skin. 

"  The  Regulations  of  Paris  practically  gave  to  the 
United  States  an  extension  of  her  territorial  limits  in 
Behring  Sea  from  three  to  sixty  miles,  while  in  many 
other  respects  they  imposed  new  and  severe  restrictions 
on  Canadian  sealers.  Canadians  were  prepared  for  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  two  powers  to  give  effect  to 


these  regulations,  but  it  was  a  matter  for  astonishment 
when  the  Imperial  act  went  far  in  advance  of  the  Paris 
award.  The  penalties  are  needlessly  and  unusually 
severe,  and  the  concessions  of  the  right  of  visit  and 
search,  as  well  as  of  seizure,  to  foreign  vessels  over 
British,  is  regarded  in  Canada  as  odious  and  unwar- 
ranted." 

The  Canadians  contend  that  it  is  much  more  humane 
to  kill  the  seals  at  sea,  and  their  spokesman  protests  in- 
dignantly against  the  proposition  that  their  liberty  to 
kill  seals  in  the  open  sea  should  be  still  further  cur- 
tailed to  please  United  States  monopolists  : 

"  Canada  has  lived  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this 
award.  The  views  of  Canadian  pelagic  hunters  are,  in 
fact,  shared  by  the  citizens  of  every  country  which  does 
not  own  islands  frequented  by  seals,  and  consequently, 
if  the  facts  were  known,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
every  country  would  support  the  case  of  Canada,  rather 
than  the  greed  of  a  powerful  combination  of  leasehold- 
ers under  the  United  States  Government." 

The  only  other  article  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach's  paper  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Oxford." 


CONTINENTAL    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

THE  most  interesting  articles,  from  the  general  and 
literary  point  of  view,  are  the  two  dealing  with 
the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  noticed  elsewhere. 

Of  the  great  Russian  writers  the  most  popular  among 
French  readers  is  still  Ivan  Tourguenieff.  He  spent 
much  of  his  later  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a 
charming  villa  at  Bougival;  but  although  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  literary  and  artistic  society  he  rarely  alluded 
to  his  youth,  and  until  quite  lately  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  his  early  life,  or  of  the  conditions  which  led  to 
his  becoming  a  great  writer.  M.  Haumant  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  the  material  he  here 
presents  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Tourguenieff's 
future  biographers,  and  to  those  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  the  Russian  novel. 

Like  Tolstoi  and  Pouchkine,  the  author  of  **  James 
Passynkow"  was  of  noble  birth,  and  French,  not  Rus- 
sian, was  the  language  currently  talked  by  his  parents 
and  playfellows;  indeed,  he  owed  much  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  pea.«ant  life  to  his  nurse,  who  was  fond  of 
telling  him  weird  stories  and  legends,  many  of  which 
afterward  found  their  place  in  his  writings.  His  educa- 
tion was  conducted,  first  at  Moscow,  and  later  at  St. 
PetersV)urg,  where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pouch- 
kine shortly  before  the  latter's  tragic  death,  and  took 
what  corresponds  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  A  sojourn  in 
Berlin,  which  lasted  some  two  years,  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  more  than  provide  the  future  novelist  with 
**  copy  "  of  a  kind  not  flattering  to  bis  Prussian  hosts. 
In  Ivan  Tourguenieff's  curi(jus  and  comx)Iicated  person- 
ality it  is  easy  to  understand  the  elements  which  made 
<jf  him,  at  least  during  his  later  and  working  life,  a 
Franco-Russian  of  tlie  most  i^ronounced  tyiKj. 

M.  Larroumet,  insj)ired  by  a  late  visit  to  (;}reece,  gives 
an  interesting  and  hjarned  little  account  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, "  the  red  rock  dominating  Athens,  respected  both 
by  the  old  city  and  the  new,  calling  tf>  mind  alternately  a 
citadel,  a  pf^destal,  and  an  altar."  Thf)  French  traveler 
t<'/llH  in  bri<'f  the  story  of  tlio  farnons  spot,  and  recalls 
the  fact  that  from  10W  li.  C  to  1827  tin;  Acro))o]i,s  was 


constantly  in  a  state  of  siege,  being  attacked  in  turn  by 
Spartans,  Venetians,  and  Turks.  These  few  pages,  ad- 
mirable alike  in  substance  and  literary  style,  will  be 
found  of  real  help  to  any  visitor  to  Athens  familiar  with 
the  French  language,  for  M.  Larroumet  has  here  written 
a  travel  paper  which  is  a  model  of  what  such  writing 
should  be. 

The  loves  of  "  Elle  et  Lui " — i.e.,  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset — seem  a  source  of  perennial  interest  to 
French  writers  and  readers.  M.  Clouard,  who  apparently 
holds  a  brief  for  the  family  of  the  poet,  publishes  a  fresh 
version  of  the  affair  as  explained  by  a  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  written  by  the  lovers  to  various 
mutual  friends.  As  a  psychological  caspassionnel  the  case 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  few  who  care  for  such  things,  and  to  them  may  be 
commended  the  new  light  thrown  by  M.  Clouard  on  the 
strange  unnatural  relations  which  once  existed  between 
two  of  the  greatest  writers  France  has  ever  had,  and  an 
obscure  Italian  doctor,  whose  part  in  the  drama  has  con- 
ferred on  him  unsought  immortality. 

Other  contributions  comprise  a  brief  retrospective  view 
of  the  Hungarian  Exhibition,  a  colorless  diary  written 
during  the  coronation  fetes  at  Moscow  last  spring,  and 
an  historical  paper  describing  the  intrigues  which 
brought  about  Mine.  Du  Barry's  presentation  at  court. 
Fiction  is  well  represented  by  Sudermann,  Allais,  and 
Chenevidre. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

AN   IDEAL  REPRESENTATIVE   SYSTEM. 

IN  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  C  Benoist  continues  his  series  on  the 
organization  of  universal  suffrage  with  an  essay  on  the 
application  to  Franco  of  his  theory  of  an  ideal  representa- 
tion of  a  country.  M.  Benoist  proposes  a  territorial  con- 
stituency determined  by  the  departm(!nt,  and  a  social 
constituency  determined  by  the  profession.  The  pro- 
fessions ho  divides  into  seven  :  Agriculture,  industry, 
transijort,  i)ost  and  telegraph  service,  commerce,  public 
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administration,  the  liberal  professions,  and  lastly,  per- 
sons living  exclusively  on  the  proceeds  of  their  invested 
capital.  This  is  practically  the  classification  employed 
in  the  official  statistics.  If  M.  Benoist's  plan  were 
adopted  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  have  225  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture  instead  of  38  as  now,  164  of  in- 
dustry instead  of  49,  05  of  commerce  and  transports 
instead  of  32,  8  of  the  public  administration  instead  of  43, 
13  of  the  liberal  professions  instead  of  296,  and  25  of  per- 
sons living  on  the  interest  of  their  investments  instead 
of  97.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  simple  figures  what  a 
revolutionary  change  M.  Benoist  is  proposing  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this  change 
were  carried  out — an  improbable  "  if  " — the  whole  char- 
acter of  French  legislation  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber  would  be  transformed,  probably  very  much  for 
the  better.  M.  Benoist's  theory  is  that  the  Chamber 
should  represent  the  individual  elector,  and  the  Senate 
the  various  groups  of  electors.  Thus,  while  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Chamber  would  be  according  to  popula- 
tion, in  the  Senate  every  department,  large  or  small, 
would  have  three  members,  elected  one  by  the  Council 
General  of  the  department,  another  by  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  the  department,  and  the  third  by  the  cor- 
porate bodies,  such  as  universities,  academies,  chambers 
of  commerce,  legal  corporations,  and  so  on.  Unfortu 
nately,  M.  Benoist's  scheme,  before  it  could  be  carried 
out,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
professional  politicians  whose  occupation  it  would  in  all 
human  probability  destroy. 

FOURIER  AND  HIS  PHALANSTERY. 

M.  Faguet  contributes  a  study  of  Charles  Fourier, 
whose  ideas  form  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  social  philosophy.  Fourier,  who  was  born  in  1772  and 
died  in  1837,  taught  that  association  would  produce  gen- 
eral riches,  honesty,  attractive  and  varied  industry, 
health,  peace  and  universal  happiness.  He  believed  in 
a  universal  harmony  flowing  from  God,  the  author  of  all 
harmonies,  and  he  tried  to  discover  the  form  of  human 
society  which  was  most  in  obedience  to  natural  laws. 
This  he  considered  he  found  in  what  he  called  the 
"phalanstery,"  consisting  of  four  hundred  families  or 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  persons,  living  in  one  im- 
mense bailding  in  the  centre  of  a  highly-cultivated  do- 
main and  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  for  industry 
and  amusement.  The  whole  product  of  each  phalanstery 
he  proposed  to  divide  into  twelve  parts,  of  which  five  he 
assigned  to  labor,  four  to  capital,  and  three  to  talent. 
The  weakest  point  of  his  system  was  that  he  proposed 
that  all  the  passions  of  the  human  soul  should  have  full 
scope. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PROBLEMS. 

M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  in  pursuing  his  studies  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  contributes  a  paper  on  the 
woman  movement  and  other  social  experiments  in  the 
colonies  of  Australasia.  He  has  p^rave  suspicions  of  the 
raw  socialism  to  be  met  with  in  these  colonies.  Sido  by 
side  with  the  woman  movement  he  notes  a  steady  post- 
ponement of  the  ago  at  which  the  womt^n  marry,  a 
Hymptom  which  is  bound  to  curtail  tlie  natural  expan- 
sion of  tlui  population  ho  necossary  to  these  new  uiid  lit- 
tle develoi)ed  covintritw.  However,  ho  has  (M)nti(huict) 
that  the  pracitical  common  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  ch(ick  any  furtlier  advancre  in  tlio  puth  of  nn'k- 
lesH  and  grandiriotluirly  legishition  on  wliicli  AuHtnilasia 
han  Hiurt,<'<l. 

M.      Mc'liiiurid'H     philosophical     «lpftMiH»^    of     inomory, 


against  which  he  thinks  there  is  a  general  prejudice,  is- 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  article  which  the  French 
reader  likes  and  the  English  reader  skips. 

In  the  second  August  number  of  the  Revue  the  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  Count  d'Haussonville's  paper  on  the 
journey  from  Turin  to  Fontainebleau,  in  continuation  of 
his  series  on  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  Savoy 
Alliance  under  Louis  XIV. 

M.  Dubufe  writes  on  the  ideal  and  the  future  of  art. 
He  sees  a  new  religion,  or  a  new  form  of  the  eternal  re- 
ligion, which  renews  ideas,  civilization  and  arts.  With- 
out some  conception  of  divinity,  no  ideal  and  consequently 
no  art  is  possible.  But  this  other  religion  differs  from 
Christianity,  in  that  it  has  not  yet  brought  together  a 
sufficient  body  of  proof  to  be  believed,  nor  has  it  at- 
tracted to  itself  enough  love  to  secure  obedience  to  its 
precepts. 

GERMAN  RATIONALISM. 

American  readers  will  be  more  interested  in  M.  Goyau's 
series  on  the  "Evolution  of  German  Protestantism." 
His  paper  on  this  occasion  deals  with  the  doctrinal  tend- 
encies of  Germany.  The  two  main  lines  of  theological 
speculation  may  be  called  supranaturalistic  and  rational- 
istic, the  former  leading  to  a  passive  faith  and  the  other 
to  absolute  negation.  M.  Goyau,  like  a  true  Frenchman, 
notes  at  once  the  lack  of  homogeneity  which  character- 
izes Protestant  dogmas.  He  explains  the  extraordinary 
influence  exercised  on  German  Protestantism  by  Schlei- 
ermacher's  little  book  published  in  Berhn  a  few  months 
before  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the 
title  "  Of  Religion  :  Discourse  to  Cultivated  Spirits 
among  its  Detractors."  This  brochure  has  reigned,  so  to 
speak,  over  German  Protestantism  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  teaches  a  kind  of  patheism.  The  universe  is  God  con- 
sidered in  His  multiplicity,  just  as  the  universal  Being 
is  God  considered  in  His  unity.  Every  man  is  an  ema- 
nation or  phenomenon  of  this  essence.  This  was  the 
great  service  which  Schleiermacher  rendered.  He 
brushed  aside  the  fine-spun  subtleties  of  supranatural- 
ism  and  rationalism  alike,  and  restored  Luther's  great 
conception  of  placing  man  in  a  personal  relation  with 
God.  He  made  faith  a  matter  of  experience,  gained  by 
the  whole  Christian  community  through  the  centuries, 
and  miracles,  prophecies  and  inspiration  he  relegated  to 
a  secondary  place  as  details  about  which  the  old  schools 
were  continually  arguing.  This  conception  of  religion 
earned  the  easy  jeers  of  Hegel,  who  argued  that  on 
Schleiermacher's  theory  the  dog  ought  to  be  the  most 
religious  of  creatures,  but  Hegel  himself  attempted  a 
reconciliation  of  Christianity  and  Pantheism. 

The  other  articles  include  one  by  M.  Bonet -Maury  on 
the  French  precursors  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  Mahomt»- 
dan  Africa,  in  which  we  have  a  terrible  picture  of  the^ 
ravages  the  old  corsairs  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  iuflicteil  on 
the  merchant  marine  of  Christian  Europe. 


TIISKUHREN 
Interesting   Impressions  troni   London. 

IN  Tilskiieren  f»tr  July,  the  most  iutert^sting  article  is 
Dr.  GtH)rge  liramhvs'  "  Impressions  from  LomU»n," 
continued  from  the  prt^vious  iuhuIkm-.  Of  thouiany  not- 
able personalities  of  whom  Dr.  Urauiles  gives  itlt<ust»nt 
and  sylnpatlu^tit•  portraits  Stt^pjuuk,  Pnnct^  Kra|H)tkiu- 
and  others  p»>iluipshot<viui'OH  ini».st  adiniratutn  fiT  iiuu^ 
ag«'oUM,  »'.\iUhI    \'»M'a  Sassulitch   (who.si*  iiuiiu'  >  ^ 

throughout  tho  wholoof  Kiiiopr).  woikuiK   iwav  \ 
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and  modestly  under  an  assumed  name  in  the  pathetic 
loneliness  of  her  London  (quarters,  while  her  heart  turns 
ever  homeward  to  her  Russia.  She  is  simplunty  itself, 
with  most  beautiful  gray  eyes,  earnest,  careworn  features, 
older  than  her  years,  but  with  an  inner  ener^'^y.  a  fiery 
animation  of  gesture,  and  a  fascinating  fluency  of  speech 
that  give  an  impression  of  unweakened  youthfulness. 
"  My  English  acquaintances,"  says  Dr.  Brandes,  "were 
wont  to  pass  jokes,  between  whiles,  on  my  odd  penchant 
for  the  society  of  '  murderers  '  and  '  murderesses '  in  Lon- 
don. But  I  can  honestly  assert  that,  when  I  had  spent 
an  evening  with  my  'murderers,'  and  was  next  day  io- 
vited  to  an  aristocratic  dinner-party,  I  had  the  feeling  of 
having  sunk  from  the  higher  and  better  society  into  one 
of  much  lower  grade." 

Writing  on  Prince  Krapotkin,  Dr.  Brandes  finds  fault 
solely  with  his  optimism  and  lack  of  selfishness.  He  is 
fully  at  one  with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  the  present- 
day  order  of  society,  and  finds  no  expression  of  Prince 
Krapotkin's  too  strong.  But  "  those  who  would  build, 
must  build  on  granite,  and  the  granite-layer  in  human- 
ity's nature  is  self-love,  which  Krapotkin  wholly  thrusts 
aside.  His  great  merit  is  that  he  has  brought  together 
powerful  evidence  of  a  strong  desire  for  mutual  help  ; 
but  to  build  a  system  and  a  future  on  optimism  is  to  build 
on  sand." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Dr.  Brandes' 
"  Impressions  "  is  that  in  which  he  deals  with  Armenian 
matters,  and  describes  his  meeting  with  Avetis  Nazar- 
bek,  the  real  chief  of  the  Armenian  rebellion — "  a  young, 
strikingly  handsome  man,  beautiful  as  an  Italian 
portrait  ideal  from  Anno  1500."  Dr.  Brandes  felt  a 
painful  interest  in  the  Armenians,  and  Avetis  Nazarbek 
told  him  much  about  his  people — a  people,  strange  and 
highly  intelligent,  who,  in  position  and  in  energy,  and  in 
.so  much  more,  remind  one  so  strongly  of  the  Israelites — 
a  nation  of  some  four  millions,  with  one  of  the  oldest 
cultured  languages  in  the  world,  and  the  educated  people 
of  which  speak,  beside  their  mother-tongue,  the  neigh- 
boring Turkish,  Persian,  and  Russian  languages.  Avetis 
gave  Dr.  Brandes  also  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  newer  literature  and  some  idea  of  the  influ- 
ences, mostly  French  and  English,  which  had  affected 
it.  With  a  certain  pride  the  Armenians  remember  still 
that  Byron,  while  in  Venice,  studied  their  language  un- 
der the  monks  of  San  Lazaro. 

At  one  of  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen's  receptions,  Dr.  Brandes 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Kingeast  Tseng,  son  of  the  famous  Mar- 
quis Tseng,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  re^ 
sx)ecting  literary  and  social  matters  in  China — a  conver- 
sation which  Dr.  Brandes  had  opened  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tseng's  father.  To  which  remark  Mr.  Tseng,  with  a 
slight,  smile  veiled,  but,  nevertheless,  apparent  touchi- 
ness, reijlied,  "  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  I  here 
represent  not  my  father  but  the  Chinese  Government." 
The  conversation,  nevertheless,  flowed  on  very  smoothly 
and  x>leaHantly,  and  Dr.  Brancuis  learned  that  in  China 
the  author  derives  no  x'ficuniary  benefit  from  his  book. 
The  honor  ot  being  read  and  known  is  considered  reward 
sufficient.  There  is  no  literary  copyright,  and  who- 
Hfjever  desires  so  to  do  may  reprint  the;  book.  ''  It  is  a 
democratic  i^rinciple,'"  said    Man^uis  Tseng,   "  and  we 


Chinese  are  democrats.     I  consider  the  system  advanta- 
geous and  good." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Civiltd  Caftolica  (August  15),  following  up  the 
Jesuit  crusade  against  Freemasonry,  has  an 
article  intended  to  prove  the  widesx)read  existence  of 
Satanism  in  the  English  Masonic  lodges. 

Criticising  in  the  Nuova  Antoloffia  (August  1)  the  most- 
recent  Papal  encyclical  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches. 
Signor  Chiappelli  affirms  that  the  Pope  has  taken  up  a 
far  less  liberal  attitude  toward  the  separated  churches 
than  in  his  previous  pronouncements,  nor  does  the 
author  anticipate  that  any  good  or  visible  results  will 
spring  from  it.  To  the  same  number  Professor  Pasquale 
Villari  contributes  an  able  and  sympathetic  article  on 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  "  trecciaiole, "  the 
picturesque  straw-plaiters  of  Tuscany,  who  may  be  seen 
by  all  travelers  busy  with  their  work  before  their  cot- 
tage doors.  Serious  rioting  among  this  usually  peace- 
ful population  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  their  economic  condition,  and  Professor 
Villari  shows  conclusively  that  they  have  fallen  on  very 
evil  days.  Early  in  the  century  the  earnings  of  a  straw- 
plaiter  amounted  to  two  shillings  a  day;  now  the  same 
work  has  to  be  performed  for  twopence  or  threepence  ! 
The  workers,  mostly  women  and  girls,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  middlemen,  and  often  as  many  as  three  of  these 
men  intervene  between  the  straw-plaiter  and  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  each  of  whom  expects  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  transactions.  Various  causes  are  given  by 
the  professor  to  account  for  the  fall  in  prices  :  the  rapid 
change  of  fashions  with  which  the  Italian  peasantry  do 
not  keep  in  touch,  the  large  demand  for  cheap  machine- 
sewn  straw  hats,  and  finally  the  competition  of  China 
and  Japan.  As  a  remedy  to  the  undoubted  poverty  of 
the  workers,  the  author  suggests  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools,  in  which  the  quick-fingered  Tuscan 
peasant  could  be  trained  in  more  profitable  fields  of 
labor.  M.  Paul  Sabatier,  in  the  mid-August  number, 
still  occupied  with  St.  Francis,  describes  the  original 
foundation  of  the  "  Pardon  "  of  Assisi,  known  as  the 
Partiuncula  Indulgence,  by  the  Saint,  according  to  some 
recently  discovered  documents. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

MAX  MiJLLER  contributes  a  valuable  article  on 
"  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Indo-Europeans  " 
in  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Jhering. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  writes  on  "  Baireuth  in  1896  ;  "  his 
article,  in  the  main,  is  a  critique  of  Wagner. 

Mr.  ii.  Bernard  Shaw  describes  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  International  Socialist  Congress  in  London  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  P^ibian  Society. 

The  German  section  of  Co smojw lis  contiimH  an  account 
of  the  princix)al  modca-n  English  artists  by  Herman  Hel- 
ferich.  Maurus  Jokai  writes  on  the  Hungarian  millen- 
nial celebration  and  exposition. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT    AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY    AND    SOCIOLOGY. 

Social  Forces  in  German  Literature  :  A  Study  in  the 
History  of  Civilization,  By  Kuno  Francke,  Ph.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  577,     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2. 

Professor  Francke's  voliime  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
trace  a  people's  history  in  the  national  literature.  Despite 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  task,  a  gratifying  measure  of 
success  has  been  attained,  and  the  methods  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  author  have  been  justified  in  the  results  of 
his  labors.  We  now  have  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  German  literature  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer  of  social  and  intellectual  movements,  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  linguist  or  critic.  The  author  defines 
his  fundamental  conception  of  the  development  of  German 
literature  as  that  of  "  a  continual  struggle  between  individ- 
ualistic and  collectivistic  tendencies,  between  man  and 
society,  between  personality  and  tradition,  between  liberty 
and  unity,  between  cosmopolitanism  and  nationality." 

L'Evolution  Frangaise  sous  la  Troisieme  Republique. 
(The  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third  Republic), 
Par  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Paper,  octavo,  pp,  452. 
Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourritt  et  Cie.     7  fr.  50. 

Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  Baron  Pierre  de  Conbertin,  who  contributes  to 
this  magazine  from  time  to  time,  and  whose  very  valuable 
paper  upon  the  late  Jules  Simon  appears  in  this  number.  M. 
de  Coubertin  represents  the  best  type  of  French  republican- 
ism, prizing  modern  progress  and  liberty,  yet  conservative 
as  regards  the  propositions  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists. 
He  has  published  works  upon  education  in  England  and 
America,  and  was  the  organizer  and  chief  promoter  of  the 
recent  revival  of  the  Olympian  games  in  Athens.  This  at- 
tractive volume,  which  has  just  come  to  us  from  Paris,  deals 
in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  anything  else  we  have  ever 
seen  with  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  France 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  It  is  frank,  thorough  and 
sincere,  and  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who, 
while  firm  in  French  patriotism  and  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  his  country,  is  a  constant  reader  of  English  and  American 
books  and  periodicals,  and  is  not  hampered  as  so  many  French 
writers  are  by  lack  of  comparative  political  knowledge.  The 
volume  discnisses  French  colonial  and  foreign  policies,  the 
relation  of  the  republic  to  the  church,  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, the  military  situation  in  France,  and  concludes  with 
chapters  upon  opinions,  manners  and  morals,  and  upon  the 
social  question.  The  volume  should  be  promptly  translated 
into  English. 

The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Professor  Friedrich 
Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A,  J,  But- 
ler, M.A.  With  an  introduction  by  E.  B.  Tylor, 
D.C.L.  Vol,  I,  Quarto,  pp.  510.  New  York  :  Mac- 
mi  llan  &  Co.    $4. 

The  truly  "  monumental "  works  of  litTaturo  are  so 
rare,  while  the  term  is  applied  so  indiscrii  lir.atoly,  that  wo 
hcsitat«5  to  use  it,  and  yet  we  can  find  no  other  word  which 
HO  fitly  (•hara(rt<(riz«^H  sucli  a  book  as  this— the  labor  of  a 
great  (idrniun  anthropologist,  illustrutod  with  tht^  greattvst 
care,  and  translated  into  English  with  ])ainstakirig  fidelity. 
Says  Professor  Tylor  in  his  introduction  of  the  work  to 
English  and  Anic^rican  readers  :  '*  It  is  esixiclally  biM'aii.so  the 
present  work  comj^s  undtir  the  cXaHH  of  popular  illustrated 
))ookH  that  it  is  (lesiral)l(t  to  point  out  that  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  Its  educational  vaiius  but  on  the  contrary  niakou 
It  good  for  ]>rovi(iiiig  a  solid  I'oiiiKiatlon  in  antlir«>poIogical 
Mtudy."  The  tranHlutioii  is  Ci'oni  the  second  German  edition 
of  IWMOri,  revised  and  condensed  froiii  iiiree  to  two  voItiuieH. 
The   IllimtrationM,   l,l)U)  in   tiiiinl)er,  including   niariy  colored 


plates,  are  remarkable  both  for  range  of  subject  and  excel- 
lence of  execution  ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  book.  With  such  a  manual  as  this  in  general 
circulation,  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  science 
of  anthropology  will  take  an  increasingly  important  place  in 
both  Europe  and  America. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    By  M.  P. 

Follett.     With  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Bushnell 

Hart.    12mo,  pp.  404.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.    $1.75. 

Miss  Follett,  a  student  of  Radcliffe  College,  has  made 
what  is  described  by  Professor  Hart  as  "  the  first  elaborate 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." The  number  of  important  facts  brought  to  light 
by  this  investigation  (which  occupied  more  than  half  of  Miss 
Follett's  time  for  four  years)  is  remarkable.  The  study  must 
take  rank  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history  made  in  recent  years. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Early  American  Revo- 
lution. A  Study  in  English- American  Colonial  His- 
tory, By  Victor  Coffin,  Ph,D.  Paper,  octavo,  pp. 
300.  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 
Madison,  Wis.    75  cents. 

The  excellent  reputation  of  the  historical  department  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  fully  sustained  by  the  iini- 
formly  high  character  of  the  publications  issued  by  that 
department.  The  literary  and  scholastic  standards  to  which 
the  University  bulletins  are  made  to  conform  are  certainly 
as  high  as  those  set  by  any  instittxtion  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Coffin's  paper  gives  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  attitude  of  Canada  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
The  question  why  Canada  did  not  join  the  other  colonies  at 
that  time  is  reopened  by  Dr.  Coffin's  vigorous  assertion  that 
"•  not  only  was  the-  Quebec  act  not  etfectual  in  keeping  the 
mass  of  the  Canadians  loyal,  but  that  what  eflfect  it  did  have 
was  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction."  What.  then,  kept  the 
Canadians  from  ox)en  revolt  ?  Dr.  Coffin  says  that  it  was 
largely  mismanagement  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  coupled 
with  singular  ability  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  British 
defense. 

The  People's  Standard  History  of  the  United  States,  By 

Edward  S.  Ellis.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  1930  (in  30  parts). 

New  York  :  Woolfall  Company.     50  cents  each  part. 

The  plan  of  publishing  American  history  in  sectiou.s, 

each  elaborately  illustrated,  has  been  revived  on  a  large 

scale  by  the  Woolfall  Company  of  New  York  City.     Their 

project  includes  the  production  of  not  less  than  one  thi>usiMul 

drawings  of  hi.storic  scenes,  portraits,  and  maps  especially 

prepared  for  the  work.     In  the  six  parts  that  have  thus  far 

appeared  the  illustrations  are  spirited  and  well  executed.     It 

is  early  to  speak  of  the  qualities  displayed  in  the  text,  but  the 

authorities  from  which  the  compilation  is  made  seem  to  have 

been  carefully  selected. 

The  Evolutitm  of  an  Empire  :  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 

of  the   United  States.      By   Mary   Phitt    Parmele. 

12mo,  i)p.  'M2.     Ntnv  York  :  William  Beverley  Har- 

son.     75  ftwjts. 

Those  wh«>  are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Parmt^le's  "  Kn(;laiul," 
"France"  and  "  (ierinany  "  in  "  Evolution  of  an  Empire" 
series,  will  best  understand  ttie  m«^thod  of  trtuttment  udopttnl 
by  her  in  this  sk»»tt'li  t)f  Uniteil  StatoH  hiHt»»ry.  The  Untk  i.h 
iu  no  senstH  a  "  uumual  "  of  the  Huhject  ;  um  m  "  emm  Inntk  " 
it.  would  btt  u  di.snuil  ftvilure.  Ittt  value  iltntH  nttt  He  iu  the 
multitude  of  Tacts  which  it  contaluM,  l>ut  rattier  Iu  tho  hu'td, 
ruitural  way  in  which  a  f«nv  renlly  ini|tortaiit  fact.s  i»rt»  prx» 
sl^nted  and  grouped,  and  In  tite  nt  inutluM  which  it  ltii(>Mrt»  to  a 
rati«uuil  Mtudy  of  our  country's  hl.st»>ry, 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS, 
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The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  England.  By  Ezra 
Hoyt  Bington.  Octavo,  pj).  44G.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $3. 

This  is  a  scholarly  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  New  England  forefathers.  It 
contains  a  list  of  aiithorities,  and  is  well  indexed.  The  in- 
troduction was  written  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzio, 
D.D. 

Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by  American  History. 
By  Horace  White.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  498.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  able  exposition  of  the  currency  question  by  Mr. 
Horace  White,  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (reviewed  in  our  February  number),  now  appears  in  a 
cheap  edition.  It  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  students 
of  the  questions  of  which  it  treats,  as  probably  the  best  and 
clearest  defense  of  the  gold  standard  yet  brought  out  in  this 
country.  Many  of  Mr.  White's  views  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  set  forth  by  General  Walker  in  his  book  on 
international  bimetallism,  which  we  reviewed  in  August. 
Both  books  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  voter. 

The  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem.  By  Logan  G. 
McPherson.  12mo,  pp..  140.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  McPherson's  recent  articles  on  money  and  banking 
in  Applefon's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  with  several  added 
chapters  on  other  phases  of  the  subject,  have  been  brought 
out  in  a  neat  and  convenient  volume.  The  author's  point  of 
view  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Horace  White,  but  he 
speaks  with  less  confidence  of  the  infallibility  of  gold  as  the 
ultimate  standard. 

America  and  Europe.  A  Study  of  International  Rela- 
tions. I.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
David  A.  Wells.  11.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Phelps.  III.  Arbitration  in  International 
Disputes,  by  Carl  Schurz.  12mo,  pp.  128.  New 
York  :  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  volume  includes  three  important  papers  called  out 
by  the  discussion  resulting  from  the  Venezuelan  episode. 
The  contribution  of  Mr.  Wells  is  a  reprint  of  his  article  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1896,  with  much 
additional  matter  ;  that  of  Judge  Phelps  is  an  address  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  that  of  Mr.  Schurz  is  an  address  at  the  Wash- 
ington Arbitration  Conference,  A  pril  22,  1896. 

Assessment  Life  Insurance.  By  Miles  M.  Dawson. 
12mo,  pp.  135.  New  York  :  The  Spectator  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

A  clear  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  methods 
employed  by  insurance  companies  operating  on  what  is 
known  as  the  assessment  plan.  The  history  of  such  companies 
in  the  United  States  is  impartially  reviewed  ;  neither  of  the 
opposite  extremes  in  the  warfare  between  assessment  and 
"  old  line  "  insurance  systems  is  supported  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
but  an  insight  is  afforded  into  what  the  assessrafjnt  system 
really  is,  what  mistakes  have  been  made  by  its  advocates  in 
the  past,  and  how  it  may  be  conducted  with  safety  in  the 
future.  The  bf>ok  is  a  useful  and  original  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  suViject. 

Leading  American  Exchanges.  Issued  by  Clapp  &  Co., 
Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants.  Quarto,  pp. 
iif'/).    New  York. 

MeBsrs,  Clapx>  &  Co.,  bankers  and  commlBsion  merchants, 
have  issued  their  third  annual  son  ve.nir  book,  covering  the 
y/UHinesH  of  leading  Amerifian  «!Xf;hang<!H  in  189.5.  The  letters 
of  this  firm  deal  with  all  farts  that  either  directly  or  indi- 
T('X'X]y  affe,f;t  x>rices,  and  thciir  comments  are  so  bricjf  and 
jXiinted  and  so  well  supported  >>y  figunis  and  facts  that  no 
thinking  business  man  can  ufTord  to  >>e  without  this  w(K5kly 
vl«it^.>r.  Th';  book  is  a  rej^rodu'-ti'in  of  the  weekly  letters  of 
lft95,  and  with  them  are  given  forty  illuHtrations  of  prominent 


commercial  and  gf  >vornment  buildings,  each  of  which  is  ac^ 
comi)anied  by  a  condensed  history  of  the  business  don(}  by 
the  (jxchange  or  the  department  of  government  occupying 
the  building  shown  in  the  picture.  Hardly  any  question  can 
be  asked  by  any  person  in  regard  to  bonds,  stocks,  grain, 
provisions,  cotton,  wool,  coffee,  gold,  silver  or  other  United 
States  products  that  is  not  statistically  answered  in  this 
book,  and  the  tables  are  so  well  arranged  that  in  very  small 
space  they  generally  tell  the  whole  story  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  past.  The  information  about  cotton  is  especially  com- 
prehensive. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Story  of  the  Hutchinsons  (Tribe  of  Jesse).  By  John 
"'Vallace  Hutchinson.  With  an  introduction  by 
li'rederick  Douglass.  Two  vols.,  octavo,  pp.  495-416. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $5. 

The  history  of  the  famous  Hutchinson  family  of  singers 
is  already  well  known  to  many  of  our  older  readers.  A  gen- 
eration back  almost  everybody  in  the  North  knew  about 
the  Hutchinsons  and  had  heard  them  sing.  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, who  just  before  his  death  wrote  an  introduction  to  these 
volumes,  had  known  the  family  from  the  beginning  of  their 
career  as  concert  singers.  Other  prominent  anti- slavery 
leaders  were  closely  associated  with  the  Hutchinsons  during 
many  years.  These  facts  add  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
which  has  been  written  by  the  sole  surviving  brother.  Both 
volumes  are  liberally  illustrated. 

Frances  Mary  Buss  and  Her  Work  for  Education.  By 
Annie  E.  Ridley.  12mo,  pp.  399.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $2.25. 

As  in  some  sense  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  old  England,  Miss  Buss  held  a 
place  not  unlike  that  once  occupied  by  Mary  Lyon  in  New 
England.  This  memorial  volume  gives  a  particular  account 
of  each  of  the  educational  enterprises  with  which  Miss  Buss 
was  connected.    (She  died  in  1893.) 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  12mo,  pp.  160. 
New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Justin  McCarthy  contributes  to  the  "  Public  Men  of  To- 
day "  series  a  sketch  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  book  is  writtten 
in  Mr.  McCarthy's  easy,  journalistic  style,  and  in  a  thor- 
oughly appreciative  spirit. 


RELIGION. 

Social  Meanings  of  Religious  Experiences.  By  George 
D.  Herron.  18mo,  pp.  287.  Boston  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  six  lecture-sermons,  so  called, 
delivered  by  Dr.  Herron  first  in  Chicago  and  later  at  the 
Shawmut  Church  in  Boston.  The  titles  of  these  discourses 
are  :  "  The  Affections  as  Social  Energies,"  "  Economics  and 
Religion,"  "  The  Leadership  of  Social  Faith,"  "  Repentance 
unto  Service,"  "Material  World  and  Social  Spirit,"  and 
"  The  Appeal  of  Redemption  to  Progress."  Dr.  Herron's 
thought,  the  general  tenor  of  which  is  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers,  is  clothed  in  graceful  and  vigorous  English.  His 
utterances  bear  reading  as  well  as  hearing. 

Patmos  ;  or.  The  Unveiling.  By  Rev.  Charles  Beecher. 
12mo,  pp.  323.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

An  able  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  "  It 
is  an  unveiling  of  the  difficult  book  of  Revelation,  and  it  is 
accomplished  with  the  skill  and  genius  which  b(5long  to  the 
Beecher  family.  The  early  portion  of  the  book  sots  forth  the 
environment  of  the  Ai)ostle,  the  nature  of  the  vision,  and 
th(i  lit(!ralness  of  the  Apostolicr  des(;riptions.  Tlie  author 
then  proccAidH  to  give  a  specific  interpretation  of  tlu)  symbols 
in  the  light  of  history.  The  speculative  poi'tions  cannot  fail 
to  command  attention,  the  deacriptions  being  beautiful  in 
the  extreme." 
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Eden  Lost  and  Won  :  Studies  of  the  Early  History  and 
Final  Destiny  of  Man  Taught  in  Nature  and  Revela- 
tion. By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson.  New  York  ;  Flem- 
ing H.  Re  veil  Company.     $1.25. 

These  payors  by  Dr.  Dawson  originally  appeared  in  the 
Expositor,  and  were  wi'itteu  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  call- 
ing in  question  the  validity  of  what  is  known  as  "  the  higher 
<'ritit'isiu  "  applied  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  author's  point 
of  view  is  that  of  a  scientist  who  believes  that  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  a  peculiar  value  and  significance  to 
the  student  of  nature,  and  who  therefore  exercises  a  jealous 
care  for  their  preservation.  He  seems  to  think  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  historical  and 
literary  critics,  and  that  the  scientists  who  are  believers  in 
revelation  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Whr.tever  Dr.  Dawson 
has  to  say  as  a  geologist  will  surely  receive  respectful  atten- 
tion, but  his  claims  to  authority  as  an  expert  on  ancient 
Hebrew  texts  are  hardly  entitled  to  consideration  in  these 
days  of  specialization. 


INDUSTRIAL    AND    TECHNICAL    WORKS. 

The  Mineral  Industry,  Its  Statistics,  Technology  and 
Trade,  in  the  ITnitod  States  and  other  Countries,  to 
the  end  of  1895.  Vol.  IV.  Octavo,  pp.  886.  New 
York  :  The  Scientific  Publishing  Company.    $5. 

We  can  add  little  to  what  we  have  said  in  former  years 
regarding  the  value  and  importance  of  this  work.  The  fact 
that  it  is  the  statistical  supplement  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  under  the  same  editorship  as  that  authorita- 
tive periodical,  .should  be  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world.  As  a  book  of  reference  it 
is  unsurpassed  in  its  field. 

Press- Working  of  Metals.  By  Oberlin  Smith.  Octavo, 
pp.  276.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.    $3. 

A  practical  manual  of  the  subject  prepared  by  an  expe- 
rienced mechanical  engineer.  The  volume  contains  more 
than  four  hundred  plates,  which  are  helpful  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  are  particularly  well  executed. 

The  Magnetic  Circuit  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Dr.  H. 
du  Bois.  Translated  by  Dr.  Atkinson.  Octavo,  pp. 
380.    New  Y'ork  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $4. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
same  subject  during  the  International  Congress  of  Electri- 
cians, at  Frankfort,  in  1891.  The  present  volume  has  been 
prepared  in  response  to  a  very  general  demand  for  a  sys- 
tematic and  critical  account,  from  the  physical  point  of 
view,  of  important  developments  in  this  branch  of  electrical 
science.  The  book  aims  chiefly  to  summarize  the  most  recent 
experimentation  and  inquiry.  Previous  deveiopmeut  is 
considered  only  briefly. 

Guns  and  Cavalry  :  Their  Performances  in  the  Past  and 
their  Prospects  in  the  Future.  By  Major  E.  S.  May, 
R.A.  12mo,  pp.  220.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A  series  of  suggestive;  chai)t(M's  on  modern  gunnery 
written  by  an  expert  in  that  branch  of  military  .science. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  famous  cavalry  and 
artillery  commanders,  and  by  i)lans  of  battles. 

Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By 
E.  P.  Evans.  12mo,  pp.  375.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $2. 

The  first  thought  naturally  suggostod  to  the  unregtuior- 
ato  mind  on  taking  u])  a  ))ook  of  this  kind  is  the  n^ttection 
that  Hom(»  writers  manage  to  hav<<  a  gi'eat  doiil  to  say  about 
very  slight  subjects,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
Hensution  of  aniazimient  that  in  these  latter  days  any  of  them 
♦  ran  find  time  to  say  it.  In  this  instance,  howt>ver,  the  author, 
far  from  chiiniing  to  liave  exhausted  his  apiuireiit ly  narmw 
theme,  intimates  re|)eatedly  that  he  has  oidy  I'airly  begun  its 
oiuboration,  and   yet  his  book  is  a  revelation  <>f  the  |)(issil)d 


ities  of  the  subject,  which  perhaps  has  a  significance  not 
fully  appreciatetl  by  the  hasty  reader.  For  such  students  as 
may  care  to  pursue  their  researches  further,  a  bibliography 
is  provided. 

The  Mystery  of  Handwriting  :  A  Handbook  of  Grapholgy. 
By  J.  Harmgton  Keene.  Quarto,  pp.  155.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    $2. 

Mr.  Harington  Keene  ("  Grapho  ")  offers,  in  this  volume, 
"  a  plain  and  practical  guide  to  the  art  of  interpreting  char- 
acter from  handwriting,"  this  being  the  first  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  mysteries  of  the  new  science  from  American 
materials. 

NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

The  Scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  Causes  to  which  it 
is  Due.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  400.  New 
York  :   Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

Many  of  the  questions  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  Alpine 
tourist  of  geological  proclivities  are  answered  in  this  book 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  many  years  ago  was  associated 
with  Huxley  and  Tyndall  in  their  explorations,  and  has  since 
passed  many  vacation  days  in  the  Alps.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  diagrams  and 
an  excellent  map  of  Switzerland.  The  exposition  of  Alpine 
geology  is  complete,  lucid  and  entertaining. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves,  described  and  illus- 
trated by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  With  over  200 
drawings  by  the  author,  and  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University.  12mo,  pp.  330. 
New  Y'ork  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Prof  es.sor  Bailey  very  aptly  describes  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  this  book  chiefly  appeals.  They  are  not  botanists, 
who  trace  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  count  the  seeds  in  the  pod, 
and  study  the  structure  in  the  wood,  but  rather  persons  who 
desire  to  know  the  tree  in  its  entirety.  "  They  want  an  easy 
and  personal  method  of  apprehending  it.  They  have  no 
desire  to  discover  or  record  scientific  facts.  They  are  not  of 
the  analytical  turn  of  mind.  They  simply  want  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  trees  whom  they  meet."  Such  an  introduction  is 
furnished  in  this  book  by  Mr.  Mathews,  whose  earlier  work, 
"  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,"  has  performed  a 
like  service  for  the  lovers  of  flowers.  Mr.  Mathews  has  been 
described  as  "  an  artist  who  sees  form  and  color  without  the 
formality  of  the  scientist,"  but  this  is  not  saying  that  his 
work  is  in  any  sense  inaccurate  or  lacking  in  fidehty  to  truth. 

Four-Handed  Folk.    By  Olive  Thome  Miller.     16mo,  pp. 

201.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  has  been  known  for  some  time 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  bird  life. 
In  venturing  among  the  quadruped  creation  she  finds  an 
equally  entertaining  group  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  "  four- 
handed  folk  "  about  whom  she  discourses  are  strange 
creatures  to  most  boys  and  girls— or  to  «.>lder  i>eople,  for 
that  matter— and  her  de.scriptions  of  their  antics  are  in- 
tensely interesting.  Kinkajous,  lemurs,  marmosets  and 
various  kinds  of  monkeys  are  among  the  pets  who*k>  doiu|{s 
she  narrates. 

DRAMA    AND    CRITICISM. 

Magda,  a  Play  in   Four  Acts.     By  Herinann  Sudennnnn 

It'tino,   pp.    Itil.      Ikistou   tuul    New   York  :     Liiinson. 

Wolffe  &  Co. 

It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  a  drama,  however  success 
ful  on   the  stagtt,  «-an    be    |iul)lishe«l   to  advantage   in   lKH>k 
form,  but  Ilerr  Sudi>rnuinn's  •*  Magthi  "  is  deci»le*lly  one  >>f 
th«<  exceptions.     The  play  is  strong  and  forcef\il  thri>in:h«Mit 
the  characters  reminding  one  forcibly  of  lliHen  ami  \hv' 
till'  nior»<  so  since  the  author's  styh*  is  not  unlike  thMt  «• 
i{r«>at    Norwegian  dramatist. 

"  Mauda   Schwartae,"    who   has   b«H»u   drlvt^u    fr»uu   h«M" 
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father's  house  on  her  refusal  to  marry  the  pastor,  whom  he 
lias  selected  for  her,  returns  to  her  native  town  as  a  famous 
singer.  She  meets  there  von  Keller,  the  father  of  her  child, 
whom  she  has  not  seen  since  she  was  poor  and  starving,  but 
who  has  meanwhile  become  a  pillar  of  the  church  in  his 
native  city  and  is  an  intimate  friend  of  her  father's.  Old 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Schwartze  has  never  been  quite  sane 
since  his  daughter's  flight.  After  being  with  difficulty 
induced  to  receive  her,  he  at  leugth  discovers  her  relations 
with  von  Keller,  and  is  on  the  point  of  challenging  him  as 
the  only  way  to  wipe  out  the  blot  on  his  honor  when  von 
Keller  offers  to  marry  Magda.  She  finally  consents,  fearing 
that  a  refusal  would  kill  her  father,  but  when  von  Keller 
declines  to  acknowledge  the  child  for  fear  of  ruining  his 
prospects  she  drives  him  from  her.  Her  father  insists  that 
she  shall  keep  to  her  word,  and  she  then  tells  him  in  her 
desperation  that  von  Keller  was  not  "  the  only  one  in  her 
life,"  which  strains  his  overwrought  brain  to  the  breaking 
point  and  he  dies.  The  ending  is  hardly  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  a  wealth  of  dramatic  feeling  in  the  work,  which  ex- 
plains its  popularity  on  the  stage.  Herr  Sudermann  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having  fairly  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
fame,  since  the  druggists  this  year  are  dispensing  a 
"*  Magda "  soda — the  compound  of  coffee  and  chocolate 
which  shocked  the  singer's  family  on  her  return. 

The  Epic  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Caedmon,  Dante  and  Milton.  By  S.  Humphreys 
Gurteen,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Octavo,  pp.  449.  New  York  : 
Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Gurteen's  present  volume  is  strictly  what  it  declares 
itself  to  be — a  comparative  study  of  Caedmon's  and  Milton's 
treatments  of  the  "  Fall  of  Man."  He  has  included  the  Inferno 
of  Dante  only  "  to  bring  out,  in  still  bolder  relief,  the  strong 
and  weak  points  "  in  each  and  does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
di  verted  into  the  innumerable  bypaths  which  beset  the  way  of 
the  writer  on  Angla  Saxon  topics,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  territory  still  unexplored.  An  introductory  chapter  on 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  leads  up  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Caedmon.  and  after  an  analysis  of  "  The  Fall  of 
Man,"  the  various  themes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  are 
carefully  and  minutely  compared  with  the  corresponding 
portions  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  critical  comparison  is  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Gurteen  thinks  the  two  poems  "  suffi- 
ciently similar  "  .  .  .  "  to  indicate  a  common  origin,"  yet 
unlike  enough  to  prove  that  Milton  could  have  been  only 
slightly  influenced  by  his  predecessor's  work.  An  excellent 
original  translation  of  Caedmon's  poem  from  the  Junian 
manuscript  is  appended  to  the  volume,  with  some  very  inter- 
esting notes.  Not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  work  is  the 
series  of  illustrations— /ac-stmi7^8  of  the  manuscript  illumi- 
nations ;  they  are  amusingly  archaic  and  show  strikingly 
that  pictorial  art  was  of  much  later  birth  than  poetic. 


NEW  'CHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Problems  in  Differential  Calculus.  Supplementary  to  a 
Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus.  By  W.  E.  Byerly, 
Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  71.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

Robinson's  New  Hi{?her  Arithmetic  for  Hicrh  Schools, 
Academies  and  Mercantile  Collepes.  12mo,  pp.  506, 
Nhw  York  :  American  Book  ('ompany.     Ssl. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  Adapted  for  Use  in  High  Schools, 
Academies  and  Colleges.  12mo,  pp.  308.  New 
York  :  Amrrir-an  Book  Company.     $1. 

Trigonometry  for  Sr^hools  and  Colleg(;s.  By  Frederick 
Anderegg,  A.M.,  and  Edward  Drake  Roe,  Jr.,  A.M. 
12mo,  pp.  108.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     80  cents. 

Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  By  John  Macnie,  A.M. 
E^lited  by  Emerson  E.  White,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  240, 
New  York  :  Amerif,an  P>of>k  Company.     75  cfmts. 


Quatrevingt-Treize.  By  Victor  Hugo.  With  an  His- 
torical Introduction  and  English  notes  by  Benjamin 
Duryea  Woodward.  12mo,  pp.  595.  New  York  : 
William  R.  Jenkins.     $1.25. 

Les  Miserables,  By  Victor  Hugo.  Abridged,  with  in- 
troduction and  Notes  by  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast.  12mo, 
pp.  352.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Pecheur  D'Islande.  By  Pierre  Loti.  With  explanatory 
notes  by  C.  Fontaine,  B.L.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  318. 
New  York  :  William  R,  Jenkins,    60  cents. 

Key  to  Short  Selections  for  Translating  English  into 
French,  By  Paul  Bercy,  B.L,  12mo,  pp.  121,  New 
York  :  William  R.  Jenkins.    75  cents, 

German  and  French  Poems  for  Memorizing.  Prescribed 
by  the  Examinations  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  12mo,  pp.  92,  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    20  cents. 

Elementary  German  Reader.  With  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary. By  O.  B,  Super.  12mo,  pp.  134.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Three  Lectures  by  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond.  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  James  Howard 
Gore,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  112,  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
55  cents. 

Fritz  auf  Ferien.  By  Hans  Arnold.  Edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd.  12mo, 
pp.  57.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,    20  cents. 

The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  With  notes  in  Greek, 
based  on  the  Scholia,  Edited  by  Frank  W.  Nicol- 
son,  A.M.  Octavo,  pp.  123.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
90  cents. 

Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People.  From  the 
essays  of  John  Burroughs,  Vol.  II,  Edited  by  Mary 
E.  Burt.  12mo,  pp.  103,  Boston  :  Gmn  &  Co,  30 
cents. 

Readings  from  the  Bible,  Selected  for  Schools  and  to  be 
Read  in  U  nison,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Educational  Union,  12mo,  pp.  192. 
Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.    30  cents. 

Poems  by  John  Keats.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Arlo  Bates.  12mo,  pp.  332.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.    $1.10. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Herbert  Augustine  Smith.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  104.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    30  cents. 

Elementary  English.  By  Rupert  C.  Metcalf  and  Orville 
T.  Bright.  l2mo,  pp.  200.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company.    40  cents. 

Eclectic  English  Classics.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
*'  Paradise  Lost,"  books  I.  and  II,  12mo,  pp.  100-90. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  20  cents 
each. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph,D,  12mo,  pp.  184,  New 
York  :  Lcmgmans,  Green  &  Co,     50  cents. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Edited  by 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  A.M.  12mo,  pp,  241.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  Sir  Roger  d(;  Coverley  Papers  from  "  The  Spectator. " 
Edited  by  D.  O,  S,  Lowell,  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  227. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    60  c<uits. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE   OCTOBER    MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    October. 

Five  American  Contributors  to  Civilization.    C.  W.  Eliot. 
Tlie  Political  Menace  of  the  Discontented. 
Cakes  and  Ale.    Agnes  Repplier. 

The  Imperiled  Dignity  of  Science  and  the  Law.    J.  Trow- 
bridge. 
"  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since  "  at  Harvard.    Edward  E.  Hale. 
The  Fate  of  the  Coliseum.     Rodolfo  Lanciana. 
Sunday  in  New  Netherland  and  Old  New  York. 

The  Bookman. — New  York.    October. 

Johanna  Ambrosius.    Frank  Sewall. 

The  Gentleman  in  American  Fiction,    James  Lane  Allen. 

The  New  England  Primer.    P.  L.  Ford. 

Century   Magazine.— New  York.     October. 

About  French  Children.    Th.  Bentzon. 

A  Study  of  Mental  Epidemics.    Boris  Sidis. 

A  Presidential  Candidate  of  1853    (John  P.  Hale.)     G.  W. 

Julian. 
The  Eclipse  of  Napoleon's  Glory.    W.  M.  Sloane. 
What  Became  of  Dennis  Martin  ?    Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Glave  in  the  Heart  of  Africa.    E.  J.  Glave. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    October. 

Cardinal  Richelieu.    James  B.  Perkins. 

The  Geographical  Position  of  France.    C.  F.  A.  Currier. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France.    Frederick  J.  Turner. 

America's  Contributions  to  Science.    Charles  W.  Eliot. 

The  Opium  Traffic  in  California.    Frederick  J.  Masters. 

The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver.    James  B.  Weaver. 

The  Single  Gold  Standard.    W.  G.  Sumner. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — Irvington,  N   Y.    October. 

A  Summer  Tour  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.    T.  L  James. 
The  Story  of  a  Child  Trainer.    Mary  Badollet  Powell. 
The  Perils  and  Wonders  of  a  True  Desert.    D.  D.  Gaillard. 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion.    Gen.  E. 

Forester. 
The  Modern  Woman  Out  of  Doors.    Anna  W.  Sears. 

Frank   Leslie's   Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    October. 

General  Lee's  Last  Campaign.    Horatio  C.  King. 

United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service.    Joanna  R.  Nicolls. 

City  Traction  Systems.     F.  J.  Patten. 

The  Art  Student  in  Munich.    George  W.  Bardwell. 

GoJey's  Magazine. — New  York.    October. 

Benjamin  Franklin.    George  C.  Lay. 

Talks  by  Successful  Women.— X.    Alice  Severance. 

The  Oberlin- Wellington  Rescue.    Lida  Rose  McCabe. 


The  Present  Campaign  in  Cartoon.    Marmaduke  Humphrey, 
Music  in  America.— XV^II.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Harper's     Monthly    Magazine — New  York.    October. 

The  Blue  Quail  of  the  Cactus.    Frederick  Remington. 

Some  American  Crickets.    Samuel  H.  Scudder. 

Great  American  Industries.— XH.  :  Electricity.    R.  R.  Bow- 

ker. 
A  Recovered  Chapter  in  American  History.    Walter  Clark. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    October. 

The  Most  Luxurious  City  in  the  World.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 
The  Most  Mysterious  People  in  America.    Hamlin  Garland. 
This  Country  of  Ours.— X.     Benjamin  Harrison. 
The  Young  Man  at  Play.    Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

Lippincott's   Magazine. — Philadelphia.    October. 

England's  Indian  Army.    D.  C.  McDonald. 
The  Last  Resort  in  Art.    Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 
Russian  Girls  and  Boys  at  School.    Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Humanity's  Missing  Link.    Harvey  B.  Bashore. 
The  Need  of  Local  Patriotism.    William  C.  Lawton. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

Dr.  John  Watson—"  Ian  Maclaren."    D.  M.  Ross. 

The  Lincoln- Douglas  Debates.    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

A  Century  of  Painting.  Will  H.  Low. 

Li  Hung  Chang.     Chester  Holcombe. 

Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.    Elizabeth  S.  Phelps. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

Prominent  American  Families.— VI.    The  Carrolls. 
Types  of  Modern  War  Ships.    A.  H.  Battey. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    October. 

The  Building  of  Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse.    C.  A.  Lawrenca 

The  Charles  Eiver  Basin.    W.  H.  Downes. 

Is  the    Mission   of   the   Lecture   Platform  Ended  ?     M.  B. 

Thrasher. 
Fifty  Years  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.    C.  J. 

Ryder. 
The  Public  School,  Library  and  Museum.    Wilham  Orr,  Jr. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.     October. 

Siena,  the  City  of  the  Virgin.    E.  H.  Blashfield,  E.  W.  Blash- 

field. 
The  Government  of  the  Greater  New  York.    F  V.  Greene. 
The  Sculpture  of  Olin  Warner.    W.  C.  Brownell. 
On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote.  —III.    August  F.  Jaccaci. 
The  Expenditure  of  Rich  Men.     E.  L.  Godkin. 
The  New  York  Working  Girl.    Mary  G.  Humphreys. 


THE   OTHER  AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer. — New  York.    August. 

The  Photographers'  Convention. 
The  Carbon  Process.     W.  E.  Heni-y. 
Beginners'  Column.— XXIX.     Dr.  John  Nicol. 
On  the  Inks  Required  for  Three  Color  Printing.    C.  G.  Zan- 
der. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. — New  York.    August- 
September. 

Circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage.    J.  B.  Delanoy. 
Patriotism  in  Our  Public.  Schools.     C.  P.  Colegrovc. 
Machinery  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution.    J.  M.  11.  Freder- 
ick. 
Future  of  the  American  Republic.    G.  W.  Thompson. 
A  Farmer's  Thoughts  on  Silver. 
A  Mission  of  th(»  I*ublic  Park.     H.  L.  Osborn. 
The  Evolution  of  Monnv.— I.  J.  D.  Hancock. 
The  Gold  Moiu^y  Fallacy.    J.  C.  Elliott. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.— Chicago.     (Bi-monthly.) 
S(*pteinber. 

Hui)erlority  and  Subordination  rh  Subject  Matter  of  Soci- 
ology.   G.  Simiiicl. 
Homo  Social  Ficouoiiiic  Problems.     Clare  de  (h'affcnrhHl. 
The  fdeals  f»f  Social  Itc^l'orriiers,     \V    ItiiiischtMthuHch. 
The  I'^iinel  ion  ol' t he  (Mnin-h.     10.  M.  Kairchild. 


The  Mechanics  of  Society.    Lester  F.  Ward 
Social  Control.— IV.     Edward  A.  Ross. 
The  Criterion  of  Distributive  Justice.    F  C  Sharp 
Christian  Sociology.— VII.     Shailer  Mathews. 

American  Monthly. -Washington.     September. 
Historic-  Saratoga.     Mary  L.  Lock  wood. 
The  Centenary  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
Our  Country  in  War  ami  Peaie. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy.— Philadelphia.     (Bi- 
monthly.)    September. 

Growth  of  the  French  Canadian  Race  in  Amerioa.  J.  David- 
son. 

Financial  Proceduni  in  State  lieirislatures.     E   L   Rokrart 

The  Uiiioti  PaciM<-  Railway.     J   V.  Davis. 

rncertainty  as  a  Factor  iii  F*roduction.     E.  A   Rcveia 

Th.<  Hiu'h  School  Systtun.     L.  11.  Harley. 

Courses  ill  Politics  and  Journalism  at  Lille.  E.  P  Obor- 
holtzer. 

Applcton's    Popular    Science    Monthly.— Now    York 
SoptonilHMv 
Prill.  iplMM  of  Taxation.-  HI.     Oavhl  A    Wells 
The  Svinpsychograidi.     1>   S.  Jordon. 
Horn..  Modern  V'i.sws  of  the  Cell      J    K   llumnhrt^v 
The  Vivistntiou  gue«tit>ti.     C.  F.  UiHltfo 
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Immigration  and  Crime.    Sydney  G.  Fisher. 

Illusions  and  Hallucinations.    W.  R.  Newbold. 

Social  Insects.    L.  N.  Badenocli. 

The  Potter's  Art  among  Native  Americans.      Alice  D.  Le 

Plongeon. 
Dust  and  Sand  Storms  in  the  "W  est.    J.  A.  Udden. 
The  "  New  "Woman  "  and  Her  Debts.    C.  de  Graffenried. 
The  Banziris  of  the  Con^o  Basin.    M.  F.  J.  Clozel. 
Enrico  Ferri  on  Homicide.    Helen  Zimmern. 
Dogbane  and  Milkweed.    Maud  Going. 
A  Cambodian  Primary  School.    M.  Adhemard  Leclere. 

The   Arena.— Boston.     September. 

The  Currency  Question  :    A  Prophetic  Utterance.     W.'  J. 

Bryan. 
Evils  of  Land  Monopoly.    B.  W.  Williams. 
Whittier  :  A  Modern  Apostle  of  Lofty  Spirituality.    B.  O. 

Flower. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum.    C.  W.  Bowne. 
Is  a  Universal  Religion  Possible  ?    1.  N.  Taylor. 
The  Right  of  Women  to  the  Ballot.    C.  H.  Chapman. 
A  Remarkable  Statistical  Report.    James  Malcolm. 
Model  "  Model  Tenements."    W.  H.  Tolman. 
Inhei'ited  Wretchedness  :  Should  Consumptives  Marry?    P. 

Paquin. 
The  Negro's  Place  in  History.    W.  Boughton. 
Compulsory  Arbitration.    N.  T.  Mason. 
The  Telegraph  Monopoly. — IX.    Frank  Parsons. 

Art  Amateur. — New  York.    September. 

Tendencies  of  French  Sculpture. 

The  Finishing  of   Repousse  Metal  Work.     W.  E.  J.  Gaw- 

thorpe. 
The  Rise  of  Landscape  Painting.    Robert  Jervis. 

Atalanta. — London.    September. 

Joan  of  Arc.    A.  H.  Dick. 

The  New  Woman  in  the  Olden  Time.    Mrs.  Orpen. 

Epistolary  Endearments.    Mary  Howarth. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.— New  York.    August-September. 

William  Eustis  Russell.    J.  T.  Wheelwright. 

The  Proposed  American  Henley.    S.  Scoville,  Jr. 

The  Monetary  Standard.    W.  H.  Hale. 

The  Writing  of  "  The  Raven."    Frances  A.  Mathews. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  vs.  Science.    H.  G.  ChapmaUo 

Canada's  Change  of  Government.    S.  R.  Tarr. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.    September. 

The  Little  Brown  Bird.    Marquess  of  Granby. 
Harboring  on  the  Quantocks.    A.  W.  Bristow. 
In  Petland.    The  Lady  Middleton. 
Hawleyana.    Earl  of  SuflEolk  and  Berkshire. 
The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Thames.    C.  S.  Colman. 
The  Angler  at  Bay.    Sic  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Lythe  Fi.shing.    A.  Boyd. 
Swimming  for  Ladies.    Mrs.  Batten. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    September. 

The  Mint  Report. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland's  New  Building. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 
Bimetallism. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards.    Isaac  Roberts. 
Hard  Times  and  Their  Causes.    Herman  Justi. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— London.     September. 

The  Soudan  Advance  :  What  Next  ? 

The  Passion  Play  at  Selzach.    Canon  Rawnsley. 

Fortunes  of  Pans  :  For  the  Last  Fifty  Years. 

More  Reflections  of  a  Schoolmaster  :    "  Waverly  "  and  the 

"Iliad." 
Continental  Yachting. 
The  Novels  of  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
The  Last  Chapter  of  Party  History. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     August  1.5. 

European  and  American  p:xports  of  Cotton  Yarns  and  Piece 

Goods  to  Africa  and  the  East. 
The  Effer;t  of  thr;  Commer^.ial  Treaties  of  Germany. 
Trade  and  Industry  of  the  Transvaal  in  1895. 
The  Cotton  Spinning  Industry  of  Japan. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.     September. 

Trinity  University,  Toronto.     A.  H.  Young. 

The  Silver  Question.    J.  W.  Longley. 

Through  the  Hub-Arctics  of  (;anada.    J.  W.  Tyrrell. 

Imp*;rial  Federation.    John  PVjrguson. 

CasBell's  Family  Magazine.— London.     September. 

W.  H.  rirenfell  of  Taplow  CJourt.     M.  P.  Shiel. 
The  Atlantic  Greyhound  of  the  Future.    J.  H.  Biles. 
Paying  0<;cupationH  ff>r  Gentlewomen.     Continued.    Elizur 
b<jth  L.  Banks. 


Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer.     R.  H.  Thurston. 

Ameri(;an  Milling  Machine  Practice.     H.  B.  Binsse. 

Local  Developments  of  an  Electric  Central  Station.    W.  S. 

Barstow. 
Filtering  Feed  Water  for  Steam  Boilers.    W.  H.  Odell. 
Steam  Turbines.    John  H.  Barr. 
Electrical  Concentric  Cables.    J.  Hetherington. 

Catholic  'World.— New  York.    September. 

Some  Features  of  the  New  Issue  :  Silver  or  Gold.    R.  J. 

Mahon. 
Germany  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    J.  W.  Wil.stach. 
York  Minster  and  Its  Associations.    J.  A.  Floyd. 
The  Word  Painting  of  Dante.    Anna  T.  Sadlier. 
The  Viscount  de  Melun.    F.  X.  McGowan. 
The  Question  of  Food  for  the  People.    Alice  W.  Winthrop. 
Some  Canadian  Women  Writers.    Thomas  O'Hagan. 
Are  Anglican  Orders  Valid  ?    Charles  J.  Powers. 
The  Salic  Franks  and  Their  War  Lord  Clovis.    J.  J.  O'Shea. 

Chambers'  Journal.— Edinburgh.    September. 

Childhood  and  Science. 

"  Declining  "  Farming. 

Betting  and  Betting  Men. 

In  Distressful  Spain. 

Our  Imported  Vegetables.    R.  H.  Wallace. 

Voting  Supplies  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Michael  Mac- 

Donagh. 
The  Safety  Point  in  Oil  and  Lamps. 
The  Salt  and  Gas  Wells  of  China.    E.  H.  Parker. 

The  Chautauquan. — Meadville,  Pa.    September. 

The  City  by  the  Golden  Gate.    George  H.  Fitch. 

The  Royal  Family  in  Germany.     G.  H.  Drver. 

Helen  Keller,  the  Blind  Deaf  Mute.    J.  T.  MacFarlane. 

The  New  Congressional  Library.    E.  A.  Hempstead. 

On  Conversation.— II.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

The  World's  Debt  to  Horticulture.    David  B.  Alsted. 

Different  Forms  of  the  Ballot.    Lee  J.  Vance. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors.    Dr.  Selle-Brandenburg. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    George  E.  Walsh. 

Alaska.    John  G.  Brady. 

The  New  Spirit  of  the  Times.    D.  Cortesi. 


Contemporary  Revie\v. — London. 
Professor  Dicey. 


September. 
(With  Note  by  Mr. 


Was  Pitt  a  Prophet  ? 
Gladstone.) 

The  Situation  in  Crete.    Ypsiloritis. 

American  Currency  Cranks.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

The  Decay  of  Party  Government.    Frederick  Greenwood. 

The  Histor  ical  Jesus  and  the  Christs  of  Faith.  David  Con- 
nor. 

African  Folk  Lore.    A.  Werner. 

Should  History  Be  Taught  Backwards  ?  Sir  Roland  K.  Wil- 
son. 

Church  Reform.  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias. 

Evolution  of  Society  :  The  Old  Order  Changeth.  Julia  Wedg- 
wood. 

Diocletian  and  the  Christians,  and  Turkey  and  Armenia. 

Money  and  Investments. 

Cornhill    Magazine. — London.    September. 

Assye  and  Wellington  ;  an  Anniversary  Study.  Maj.-Gen. 
F.  Maurice. 

The  Imperial  Coronation  at  Moscow.  Bishop  Mandell  Creigh- 
ton. 

Memoirs  of  Ali  Effcndi  Gifoon,  a  Soudanese  Soldier.  Con- 
tinued. 

The  Fate  of  Dubourg— Comte  de  Castellane.    C.  S.  Oakley. 

The  Fringe  of  the  African  Desert.    D.  G.  Hogarth. 

Concerning  Toast. 

How  to  See  the  Zoo.    C  J.  Cornish. 

Pages  from  a  Private  Diary.    Continued. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    September  1. 

An  Important  Educational  Document. 
Conversational  English.    Percy  F.  Bicknell. 
Dogmatic  Philology.    Edward  A.  Allen. 

Education.— Boston.    September. 

Art  for  the  Schoolroom.    Barr  Ferree. 

The  Modern  Treatment  of  Crime.     S.  T.  Dutton. 

Universities  in  Holland.    S.  Nussbaum. 

Educational  Review. — New  York.    September. 

Horace  Mann.    William  T.  Harris. 

Domorra(;y  and  Education.     Nicholas  M.  Butler. 

The  Study  of  English  in  American  Colleges.    T.  W.  Hunt. 

Unity  in  College  Entranc-e  History.     Tjucv  M.  Salmon. 

History  in  the  Common  Schools.    Emily  J.  Rice. 

Engineering   Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Free  Silver  Poison  the  Cause  of  Industrial  Paralysis.  J.  S. 
Tait. 
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Gas  vs.  Electricity  Direct  from  Coal.    D.  M.  Dunning. 
The  Uuderfirroiiua  Topography  of  a  City.     W.  B.  Parsons. 
The  Less  Known  Gold  Fields  of  Colorado.    Thomas  Tonge. 
The  Problem  of  Boiler  Selection.     C.  E.  Emery. 
Railway  Pooling  and  Freight  Rntes.     H.  T.  Newcomb. 
The  Shifting  Interest  in  Electricity.     G.  H.  Stoekbridge. 
Harmony  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Work.     Downing 

Vaux. 
Modern  Macliine  Sho^)  Economics.     H.  L.  Arnold. 
Manufacture  and  the  Use  of  Brick  for  Paving.    H.  K.  Landis. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Loudon.     September. 

A  Chat  with  Sir  William  Martin  Conway  on  Mountaineering. 

The  King  of  Spain.     A.  Lynch. 

Wilmington,  Sussex  and  the  Long  Man.    G.  Clinch. 

How  the  Lock  Keeper  Lives.     S.  L.  Bensusan. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.     September. 

Dr.  Jameson's  Raid  and  the  Trial  at  Bar.    Edward  Dicey. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.    Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 
Italy  : 

I.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini  and  Italian  Politics.    Ouida. 

II.  The  Italians  in  Afvica.    J.  Theodore  Bent. 

A  Modern  View  of  Jesus  Christ.     John  Beattie  Crozier. 

Some  Notes  on  Poetry  for  Childern.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

The  Present  Evolution  of  Man.    Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

Ireland  as  a  Field  for  Tourists.    John  A.  Steuart. 

The  Humanities  of  Diet.    H.  S.  Salt. 

The  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  Schoolmaster  at 

St.  Stephen's. 
The  Cretan  Question. 

The  Forum. — New  York.    September. 

The  Chicago  Convention.    Isaac  L.  Rice,  Andrew  D.  White. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  Cuba.    Clarence  King. 

Antitoxin  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  a  Pronounced  Success. 

W.  P.  Northrop. 
Mr.  White's  "  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology."    C.  K. 

Adams. 
Progress  of  the  Women's  Rights  Movement  in  France.  Jeanne 

E.  Schmahl. 
Cardinal  Manning  and  His  Biographer.    J.  T.  Smith. 
Threatened  Annihilation  of  the  Judge  and  Jury  System. 

W.  K.  Townsend. 
Early  and  Recent  Currency  Legislation  :  A  Contrast.    J.  J. 

Lalor. 

Free  Review  — London.     September. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  A.  J.  Balfour.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Love's  Coming  of  Age:  a  Criticism.    F.  Rockell. 

Shakespeare  and  Montaigne.  Continued.  John  M.  Robert- 
son. 

"  Daniel  in  the  Critic's  Den." 

Immortality. 

Henriette  Couedon,  Interview  :  the  Angel  Gabriel's  Visit  to 
Paris. 

Perisciana.    J.  P.  Gilmour. 

Jealousy.     E.  Gillard. 

The  Human  Animal.    G.  Mortimer. 

The  Dialect  Epidemic*  ;  a  Protest.     E.  Kidson. 

The  Philosopher  at  the  Music  Hall.    Ernest  Newman. 

A  Mormon  Record.    C.  Cope. 


Gentleman's    Magazine. ^London. 


September. 
W.  J.  Lawrence. 


Jemmy  Spiller,  Hogarth's  Player  Friend. 

Angling  Associations.     W.  T.  Freeman. 

The  Clergy  and  Marriage  ;  Love  and  Divinity.     Rev.  E.  J. 

Hardy. 
Yosemite,  California,  Memories.     W.  H.  Gleadell. 
Athletics  ;  Extremes  of  Human  Effort.     A.  Maclvor. 
Two  Ayrshire  Ballads.    George  Eyre-Todd. 
English  and  Americans  in  French  Fiction.     Andrew  de  Ter- 

nant. 
A  Carthaginian  Log.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 

Green    Bag. — Bost(m.     September. 

Sergeant  Smith  Prentice.     A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Female  Gamblers.     Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 

The  Country  Lawyer  in  Engli.sh  Public  and  Social  Life.    E. 

Porritt. 
The  English  Law  Courts.— VII. 

Gunton's   Magazine. —New  York.    September. 
Profesor  (iiiiiton's  Addi-ess. 
Fallaci(>H  about  (Jold  and  Silv«^r. 
Macauhty  on  Anu'rican  liistitutionH. 
England's  "  Fn»e  Trade  Jubihu)." 
Swiss  Banks  of  Issim. 

Harvard  Graduates'   Magazine.  — Boston.     S«'<pt»(niber. 

Tim  Now  Enocli  and  t  ho  IfMivorMitv.     (}.  S.  Morison. 

HcioiitUlc  Cliango  Itingin^.     A.  ILNlchols. 

Harvar<l'H  Soldiers.     C  W.  Kliot. 

HuildirigK  AHMociat.<»(l  with  John  Harvard.     W.  It.  Thayer 

Williatii  St.owghtoii.     A.  C.  Traill. 

Vital  HtatiHticMof  t'oUngoH.     W.  11.  Van  Allon. 


The  Home  Magazine.     Binghamton,  N.  Y.     September. 

Forty  Years  Behind  a  Camera.    A  Bogardus. 

A  Canadian  Landscai:ist :  Homer  Watson.     G.  W.  Bingham, 

On  the  Track  of  the  Guatusos.     W.  F.  Alford. 

General  Hospitals  and  Trained  Nurses.    James  W.  Long. 

American  Millionaires. 

Hoii.iletic  Review.— New  York.    September. 

Light  on  the  Pentateuch  from  Egyptology.     A.  H.  Sayce. 
The  Unevangelized  People  of  Our  Country.    T.  D.  Wither- 

spoon. 
Tennyson's  Attitude  Toward  Skepticism.    Eugene  Parsons. 
Protestant  Church  Problem  in  Germany.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering    Societies. — Phil- 
adelphia.   July. 

Foundations  for  Tall  Buildings.    Randell  Hunt. 
Locomotive  Counterbalancing.    G.  R.  Henderson. 
Riveted  Joints.    J.  R.  Worcester. 
A  Low  Crib  Dam  Across  Rock  River.    J.  W.  Woermann. 

Journal  of  Geology. — Chicago.     (Semi-quarterly.)  July- 
August. 

Decomposition  of  Rocks  in  Brazil.    Orville  A.  Derby. 
Italian  Petrological  Sketches.    H.  S.  Washington. 
Drainage  Modifications.    Marius  R.  Campbell. 
Giacial  Studies  in  Greenland.    T.  C.  Chamberlain. 
Deformation  of  Rocks. 

Journal    of   the    Military    Service    Institution. — New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    September. 

Elevation  of  Sites  for  Batteries.    Major  J.  G.  D.  Knight. 
Preparation  of  the  Infantry  Soldier.    Lieut.  C.  H.  Muir. 
Field  Artillery  Practice  Grounds.     Lieut.  F.  S.  Strong. 
Cavalry  Fire  Discipline.     Major  E.  S.  Godfrey. 
The  Heavy  Artillery  of  the  Future.    Lieut.  Albert  Todd. 
The  Heating  of  an  Army  Post.    Lieut.  J.  B.  McDonald. 
Military  Instruction  in  Colleges.     Lieut.  Frank  L.  Winn. 
The  Army  Medical  Museum.    Major  Charles  Smart. 
Dragomirow's  System  of  Army  Training.     Major  Tonuochy. 
Art  of  War  as  "  Made  in  Germany."    T.  M.  Maguire. 
Field  Fortifications.    Lt.-Col.  G.  S.  Clarke. 
Future  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff.    Lt.-Col.  W.  Hill  Climo. 

Journal    of   Political    Economy.— Chicago.     (Quarterly.) 
September. 

History  and  Present  Application  of  the  Quantity  Theory. 

H.  P.  Willis. 
Social  Selection.    C.  C.  Closson. 
Hadley's  Economics.    W.  G.  L.  Tavlor. 
The  Natural  Basis  of  Interest.    F.  \V.  Sanders. 

Kindergarten  Magazine. — Chicago.     September. 

Boston  Public  School  Kindergartens. 

Kindergartners  at  Buffalo. 

Imagination  and  Expression.    John  Dewey. 

Knowledge. — Londtm.    September. 

Waves.    Continued.     Vaughan  Cornish. 

The  Cai;ses  of  Color.    J.  J.  Stewart. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century's  Work  on  Respiration.  C.  F.  Town- 
send. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  August  9,  189t».     E.  Walter  Maunder. 

Some  Curious  Facts  in  Plant  Distribution.  Continuinl.  W. 
Botting  Hemsley. 

The  Affinities  of  Flowers.    F.  Oswald. 

Ladies'    Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    September. 

The  Personal  Side  of  Dickens.     Stephen  Fiske. 
The  Fire  Etcher  and  His  Art.    J.  W.  Fosdick. 
This  Country  u(  Ours.— IX.     Benjamin  Harri.«<on. 
The  Young  Man  as  a  Citizen.     C  H.  Parkhurst. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.     Septem>»er. 

Echoes  frt)m  tho  Dungeon  of  Vincennes.     Tighe  Hopkinti 
On  the  Safi>  Conduct  of  Ships  in  Fog.     Lii*ut.  W.  Johii«K>u. 
Glimi)ses  of  Ji>hn.si)n  in   Kight»H»nth  (.'entury  i>xfonl.     K.  H 

Parry. 
A  Trip  with  Sheep  in  Australi.'i. 
Tlwi  Hound  Tovv»M"s  of  [rt^laml.     G.  H.  th-pen. 

Lend    a    Hand.     Boston.     SoptemlHM". 

Purification  of  Public  Wator  Supplies.     O.  H.  Koho. 
County  ("an*  of  tlu>  In.Hano.     Jaunts  K.  llt«g. 
Ma.ssa«"r»Mit  Van.     Gract*  M.  KimUill. 
IMans  for  Intornational  .Arbitration. 
Intornational  Law.     Chiof  Justict^  Uuh.h<«11 

Lon^uiuiiH  Muk>iiiine.     London      S«t|tt«)iubilC 

Mary  Fii^'el,  Iwidy  llorvey.    Austin  Dobiktn. 
Thn  Knglish  Kanchwoutau. 
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The    Looker-On.— New  York.     September. 

Voice  Production  and  Analysis. 

Adaptation  of  Shakespeare  to  Opera.    F.  W.  Apthorp. 

Lucifer.— London.    August  15. 

Fraf?ments.    H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

The  Lives  of  the  Later  Platonists.     Continued.    G.   R.   S. 

Mead. 
Letters  to  a  Catholic  Priest.    Continued,    Dr.  A.  A.  Wells. 
The    Unity    Underlying    All    Religions.     Concluded.      Mrs. 

Besant. 
-Cagliostro. 

An  Important  Letter  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
Occultism  in  English  Poetry.    Mrs.  Ivy  Hooper. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.    September. 

'The  Man  Pepys. 
An  Old  Page  of  Danish  History. 
Brigandage  in  Sicily. 
Notes  From  a  Sportsman's  Journal. 
The  Rise  of  the  Buffs. 

Menorah  Monthly. — New  York.    September. 

A  More  Promising  Future  for  the  Jews  of  Russia.    M.  Ellin- 

ger. 
Jesus,  the  Pharisee.    G.  A.  Danziger. 

Midland  Monthly. — Des  Moines,  Iowa.    September. 

Senator  Foraker,  His  Family  and  His  Friends.    Mrs.  C.  F. 

McLean. 
On  Foot  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.— III.    N.  Tjernagel. 
Sketch  of  the  Dry  Tortugas.    E.  L.  Sabin. 
Midland  War  Sketches.— XXV.    Col.  A.  G.  Hatry. 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.    W.  S.  Moore. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.    September. 

The  Outbreak  at  Van,  Eastern  Turkey. 

The  Church  and  Schools  of  Adabazar,  Turkey.    J.  K.  Greene. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  "World. — New  York.    September. 

Christian  Missions,  the  Peculiar  Enterprise  of  God. 

The  Year  1896  in  Japan.     G.  W.  Knox. 

Spiritual  Outfit  of  the  Medical  Missionary.    W.  J.  Wanless. 

About  Foreign  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country. — New  York. 
September. 

Seriousness  in  Art.    George  GiVjbs. 
Wild  Flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    A.  C.  Carson. 
Whist  and  Its  Masters.— II.    R.  F.  Foster. 
Glimpses  of  Samoa.    Hugh  H.  Lusk. 

Music— Chicago.    September. 

Three  Croatian  Composers.    J.  J.  Krai. 
Develoi>ment  of  Mu.sical  Conception.    B.  C.  Henry. 
Songs  of  the  Lark  and  the  Nightingale.    I.  G.  Tompkins. 
Some  Available  Mu.sic  for  Church  Use. 

National    Magazine.— Boston.    September. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    Arthur  W.  Tarbell. 

The  (Jur.se  of  the  East.    C.  H.  Gibbons. 

Yachting  on  the  Great  Lakes.     Edmund  S.  Hoch. 

The  Tea  Supply  of  the  United  States.     Edward  H.  Miller. 

The  Newfoundland  Bank  Trials.     P.  T.  McGrath. 

A  One-Sided  View  of  Santa  Cruz.    G.  S.  Mead. 

National  Review.— London.     September. 

W.  E.  Gladstone's  Return.    H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Christian  Motive.     Bernard  Holland. 

Family  Cjouncils  in  France.    Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

The  American  CrisiH  : 

I.  T.  Lloyd. 

II.  George  Peel. 

III.  J.  H.  Tritton. 

Sir  Henry  Irvine's  Claim.     William  Wallace. 

Crocodile  Te,arH  and  Fur  Seals.     Sir  Cliarles  Hibbert  Tupper. 

The  Origin  of  Oxford.     A.  F.  L<rach. 

A  Bird's  Eye  Vi«',w  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  of  India. 

The  Study  of  Man.     Vrof.  W.  M.  Flindr^rs  Petrie. 

The  (;omlJig  Crisis  in  Consols.     Hugh  (Jhisholm. 

Nineteenth  Century.     London.     September. 

Sisyphus  in  Ireland:  Twenty-flvo  Land  Acts  in  Twenty-six 

years. 
The  Buj>t)sm  of  Clovis.     Dr.  Jessfjpj*. 

Home  Rf!r:r,lleftions  of  Cardinal  Newman.     Aubrey  do  Vero. 
At  Mea.     Martin  Morris. 

The  Jf!W  liaiting  on  the  Continent.     Dr.  Emil  Reich. 
On  fnfJiictiv!  Morality.     M;irchr-Hr!  Nobiii   Vitelleschi. 
Boiling  Milk.     Mrs.  i'crry  Frankland. 
A  Northern   Pilgrimage  to  Noihum] icrhuu]      Sir  Weymuss 

Reid. 
An  AtU;mpt  at  Optimism.     Hon.  I^ady  Ponsonhy. 


Sailing  for  Ladies  in  Highland  Lochs.     Mrs.  Walter  Cryke. 
John  Stuart  Mill.    Frederic  Harri.son. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Q&arterly.)    September. 

Browning's  Theism.    Josiah  Royce. 

The  Christocentric  Theology.     Charles  F.  Dole. 

The  Problem  of  the  Divided  Church.     George  Hodges. 

The  Education  Controversy  in  England.     Edward  Porritt. 

Raising  of  the  Dead  in  the  Synoptic  Go.spels.     E.  A.  Abbott. 

Renan  After  Thirty  Years.     Edward  H.  Hall. 

Relations  Between  Science  and  Religion.    S.  H.  Mallone. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.     E.  A.  Grosvenor. 

Jainism  and  its  Founder.    J.  T.  Bixby. 

North    American   Review.— New  York.      September. 

From  a  Silver  to  a  Gold  Standard  in  British  Honduras.    A. 

Moloney. 
Are  the  Farmers  Populists  ?    John  M.  Stahl. 
America's  Duty  to  Americans  in  Turkey.     Cyrus  Hamlin. 
Woman's  Battle  in  Great  Britain.    W.  G.  Blaikie. 
The  Plague  of  City  Noises.     I.  H.  Girdner. 
The  Late  Session  of  Parliament.    Justin  McCarthy. 
An  Industrial  Opportunity  for  America.     E.  Sowers. 
The  Coming  Struggle  on  the  Nile.    Arthur  Silva  White. 
The  Pay  of  College  Women.    Frances  M.  Abbott. 
Neo-Malthusianism.    R.  F.  Clarke. 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour.    Warner  Miller,  Richard  P.  Bland. 
Stage  Scenery  and  the  Vitascope.    G.  P.  Lathrop. 
The  Truth  About  the  Opium  War.    J.  J.  Alexander. 
Roman  and    Anglo-Saxon  Criminal    Jurisprudence.     E.  I 

Felsenthal. 

Outing. — New  York.    September, 

The  Thirty  Foot  Class.    R.  B.  Burchard. 
Tenting  in  the  Arid  Lands.    John  Willis  Hays. 
Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Khoi  to  Killissakend. 
Military  Rifle  Shooting  in  America.    Lieut.  A.  S.  Jones. 

Overland  Monthly. — San  Francisco.    September. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement. 

Municipal  Pavements. 

League  of  American  Wheelmen  in  Politics.     F.  H.  Kerrigan. 

The  Water  Supply  of  a  Great  City.    Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

The  Law  and  the  Miner.    T.  L.  Ford. 

Argentiae,  or  the  Silver  Problem.    J.  C.  Levy. 

The  Napa  Soda  Springs.     R.  Wildman. 

Humboldt  and  its  Redwoods.    M.  M.  Vaughan. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. — London.     September. 

The  Country  and  the  Tovp^ns  of  the  Dart.    Continued. 

The  Lilford  Vivaria.    J.  A.  Owen. 

Marat ;  the  Friend  of  the  People.    Prof.  H,  Morse  Stephens. 

S<.hlangenbad.    W.  B.  Gardiner. 

The  Romance  of  Torpedo  Boats.     G.  E.  Armstrong. 

The  Cambridge  "  A.  D.  C."    Continued.    A.  H.  Marshall. 

The  Peterson  Magazine. — New  York.     September. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier  and  the  Man.    T.  J.  Mackay. 

The  Old  Missions  of  California.    Edith  S.  Tupper. 

The  True  Story  of  Hamlet.     G.  H.  Westley. 

Rugby,  an  English  Public  School.    Margaret  G.  O'Brien. 

A  Fire  Department  Training  School. 

American  Naval  Heroes.— VII.    J.  H.  Brown. 

Philosophical  Review.— Boston.     (Bi-monthly.)    September. 

Is  Morality  Without  Religion  Possible  ?    O.  Pfleiderer. 
The  Idealism  of  Spinoza.    J  C.  Murray. 

The  Relati(ms  of  Psychology  to  Other  Sciences.    H.  GrifRng. 
Cause  and  Function  of  Conscience.    S.  E,  Mezes. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    August. 

The  Leeds  Photographic  Convention.     H.  P.  Robinson. 
Artistic  Lighting.— V.    James  Inglis. 
Developer  for  Bromide  Prints.    Leo  Baekeland. 
Washing  Prints  Without  Running  Water. 

Photographic  Times. — New  York.    September. 

The  Focal  Length  of  a  Lense.  How  to  Find  It.  F.  C.  Lambert. 
Cloudland.     Ali(;()  L.  Snelling-Mo(iue. 

Photography  as  an  Auxiliary  in  Color  Printing.    O,  Volkmar. 
On  the  Opacity  of  Air.     Victor  Schumann. 

Review  of  Reviews. — Now  York.     September 

The  Three  Vice-Presid(uitial  Candidates  and  What  They  Rep- 

n^sent.     Theodor(i  Roosev(;lt. 
The  PojjulistH  at  St.  Louis.     Henry  D.  Lloyd. 
Outlook  ujjon  the  Agrarian  Pi'opogada  in  the  West.    N.  D. 

Hillis. 
Would  Arnfn'ican  Free  Coinage  Double  tho  Price  of  Silver  in 

the  Markets  of  tho  World  'f    ('.  B.  Si)ahr,  J.  L,  Laughlin. 
.John  I>i"owti  in  the  Adironducks.     AUxn-t  Shaw. 
Tlie  Lord  (Jhief  .lusti<Mi  on  Arbitration. 


Rosary  Magazine. — New  York.     September. 

George  E.  Hardy. 


Tim  (liitholic  University  ut  Fribonrg. 
Tlie  Yellowstone  National  Pai'k.     HI 
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The  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  New  York. 

Civilization,  Law,  aiid  Liberty  in  Spain.    John  A.  Mooney. 

The  Sanitarian.— %Ne\v  York.     September. 

Hypfienic  Preeexits  and  How  an  Epidemic  was  Stamped  Out. 

Public  Baths  Essential  to  Public  Health.     M.  Morris. 

Purification  of  Water  by  Metallic  Iron.    C.  W.  Chancellor. 

Street  Cleaning?  in  Paris. 

Suburban  Sanitation.    G.  B.  Thornton. 

Vivisection  Justifiable.    H.  P.  Bowditch. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia    September. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 
Talks  on  Teaching.— II.    John  Watson. 
Typewriting  in  the  Public  Schools.    Bates  Torrey. 

School  Review. — Chicago.    September. 

The  Tri]iartite  Division  of  Education.    B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
^gecondary  Education.     W.  H.  Smiley. 
What  Constitutes  a  Secondary  School. 

Strand   Magazine. — London.    August  15. 

The  Prince's  Derby  ;  as  Told  by  Lightning  Photography., 
Through  a  Telescope  ;  the  Discovery  of  Neptune. 
Some  Curious  Public  School  Customs.    T.  S.  Oldham. 
Some  Wonders  of  the  Microscope.    W.  G.  Fitzgerald. 
Pastimes  at  Sea.    Framley  Steelcrof t. 

Students'  Journal.— New  York.    September. 

Speech  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  at  Chicago. 
Training  for  Longevity. 

Sunday  at  Home  —London.    September. 

Concerning  Knives.    Ida  Lemon. 

Some  Town  Problems. 

Among  the  Burmans. 

pt.  Spiridion  ;  One  of  the  Nicene  Fathers.    Rev.  F.  Hastings. 

The  Handwriting  of  Famous  Divines.    Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    September. 

Satires  and  Satirists  in  Literature. 

The  Training  of  the  Laborer.    Francis  McNab. 

Selborne  and  Gilbert  White.    H.  P.  Palmer. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     September. 

Li  Hiing  Chang  ;  Our  Chinese  Guest. 
Age  of  Entry  to  the  Navy. 
Canteen  Profits. 
Artillery  Reform. 


The  Attack  Drill  at  Chelsea  Barracks. 

Departmental  Bimetallism.  Brigade-Sui^^on  Lieut.-Col.  W. 
Hill-Climo. 

The  Cossacks  in  War.    Captain  R.  G.  Burton. 

A  Prisoner  in  Abyssinia.    Lily  WolflFsohn. 

Prospects  of  Australian  Federation.    J.  Reid. 

Kabul  in  1879-8().    Continued.    Col.  G.  T.  Pretyman. 

The  Fitting  Out  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  18»t. 

Captain  Salusbury's  Congo  "  Revelations."  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley. 

The  United  Service. — Philadelphia.    September. 

The  New  French  Naval  Programme.    C.  B.  R.  Kent. 
The  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Chicamauga.    Col.  E.  T.  Wells. 
The  Human  Animal  in  Battle.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
A  Summer  Cruise  with  Farragut. 

Westminster    Review. — London.    September. 

The  Foreigner.    C.  D.  Farquharson. 

The   Present   Situation   of   Sunday    Opening.      Continued. 

Frederic  Peake. 
The  Ethics  of  Statecraft.    Horace  Seal. 
German  and  English  Interest  in  Samoa.    J.  F.  Rose-Soley. 
Imperative  Free  Trade.    Robert  Ewen. 
Latter  Day  Conservatism  in  Scotland.    W.  M.  Ramsay. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    Janet  Harper. 
The  Economics  of  Rating.    George  Crosoer. 
Should  Canvassing  at  Parliamentary  Elections  be  Abolished  ? 

L.  Emanuel. 
Mosquitoes  and  Their  Enemies.    L.  Irwell. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.     September. 

Pictorial  Photography  and  Portraiture. 

How  to  Study  Process  Chromatics.— IV.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 

Papers  for  Professional   Photographers. — XVIII.     John   A. 

Tennant. 
Outdoors  With  the  Camera. 
A  Single  Slant  Light  Studio. 
Variety  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Chapters  on  Portraiture.— VI.    J.  A.  Tennant. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    August. 

Standard  of  Living  of  Amercian  Workingmen.  Emile  Levas- 
seur. 

Government  Publications.    W.  F.  Willoughby. 

A  Social  Reformer  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Frank  Good- 
rich. 

International  Bimetallism.    H.  W.  Farnam. 

Land  Tenure  Among  the  Negroes.    Pitt  Dillingham. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

August  1. 
Rudolf  Kogel.    With  Portrait.    E.  Frommel. 
Andree's  North  Polar  Balloon  Expedition.    Dr.  G.  Wegener. 

August  8. 
Old  Church  Registers.    A.  von  Rieben. 
The  Emperor's  Visit  to  Italy.    H.  Bohrdt. 

August  15. 
Ernst  Curtis.    With  Portrait.    Prof.  O.  Jager. 
The  German  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Berlin.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 

August  5i2. 
Hermann  von  Wied.    Dr.  C.  Meyer. 

August  29. 
The  Lungs  (Open  Spaces,  etc.)  of  Berlin.    O.  Preuss. 
Hermann  von  Wied.    Continued.    Dr.  C.  Meyer. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Rogensburg. 

Heft  15. 
CoallMines.    K.  Kollbach. 
Frey  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio.    Prof.  K.  Pasch. 

Heft  1(5. 
The  Horned  Beetle  and  the  German  Parrot.  Dr.  O.  Warnatsch. 
Babylon  Then  and  Now.    Dr.  J.  Nikel. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     August. 

Prince  Bi.smarck  and  the  North  Gnrman  Bund.    Continued. 

Lutzow  and  Kitzc^n,  lKl;{.     Dr.  A.  Pfistcr. 

Itc)l>ert  IlauKM-ling.     P.  Lemmoriruiycr. 

The  Most  (;»^lt(brat(id  of  the  Prisoners  of  the  Bastille.  F. 
Funck-Brcaitano. 

Leopold  von  Itanko  and  Varnhagen  vcm  Euso.  T.  Wiede- 
mann. 

On  t\Hi  Care  of  the  Skin.    Dr.  H.  vcm  Hebra. 

HeminiHc<m(H)H.    Continucul.     Dr.  H«»nri<!i. 

PrciciouH  Stones.     M.  H.  liuucr. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  — H»*i'lin.     AufHlst. 

Pictures  of  Iceland.     A.  lltuiHler. 

K/>iiIkh1><""K  (PruHHJu)  University.  Continued.  L.  Fried- 
luender. 


Experimental  Pedagogy.    L.  Stern. 

The  Develpment  of  History  Writing  Among  the  Ancients. 

The  Berlin  Exhibition.    J.  Lessing. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archive  at  Weimar. 

A.  Schone. 
Ernst  Curtius.    H.  Grimm. 

Vom  Pels  zum   Meer. — Stuttgart. 
Heft  23. 
Eduard  Griitzner.    B.  Rauchenegger. 
Sport  in  Wyoming.    Dr.  Max  Graf  von  Zeppelin. 


The  Bayreuth  Festival. 

The  Wendelstein. 
Budax)est.     L.  Hevesi. 
The  Berlin  Art  Gallery. 


G.  Klitscher. 
Heft  34. 


Heft  35. 


Iceland.    Dr.  O.  Cahnheim. 
The  Volme  and  Lenne  Valleys. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     Angtist. 

Turkish  Reforms.     Sjianuth, 

Berlin  Kxhihition. 

The  Dueling  Question. 

The  Intt^llectual  Awakening  of  Russia.    J.  von  Reiucko. 

German  Mottoes.    Continued.    A.  Freybe. 

Neue  Revue. — Vienna. 
August  5. 
Co-t*ducation.     Prof.  Tj.  FK>isrheuer. 
Enuiuuol  Hansttnl,  Danish  Poet.     K.  Schlalkjer. 

August  lU. 
Th»>  Ctmgrua  C^ut<Mtl«»n  In  Hungary.    J.  Dt^rl. 

Nurd   und   SQd.     BreMlau.     Au^u-st. 

Tht^  Malavs  antl  Tht^ir  Lltenitunv     GtM'trud  Duunet. 
Art  mid  l^lay  of  Aniiiuils.     II   Si-huildkuue. 
Dr.  lliiMs  Ultlitpr.     With  I'ortnilt.     G   8clu»t»uaicU. 
Maduuio  VlgtV-Ltd>ruu.    A.  KritHlmauu. 
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Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Paris.    August. 

France  and  Prussia  in  1870.    Edmond  Rossier. 

Slatin  Pasha,  a  Prisoner  of  the  Mahdi.    Continued.  M.  Murot. 

Home  for  Inebriates.     Dr.  Chatelan. 

The  Impotence  of  the  European  Powers.    Ed.  Tallichet. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

August  1. 

The  Poem  of  the  Rhone.    Mistral. 

Isabeau  of  Bavaria.    V.  de  Tlsle-Adam. 

Seven  Years  of  Republican  Government  in  Brazil,— I.    O. 

Lima. 
Grottoes  and  Caverns.    F.  de  Villenoisy. 
Exploring  in  Annam  and  Laos.    M.  Mercier. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

August  15. 

The  Poem  of  the  Rhone.    Mistral. 

Jules  Simon  as  Schoolmaster.    J.  Simon. 

Seven  Years  of  Republican  Government  in  Brazil.— II.    O. 

Lima. 
Melancholia  and  Its  Treatment.    M.  de  Fleury. 
The  East  Against  the  West.    A.  Fock. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 

August  1. 

The  Scarcity  of  "Water  in  Paris.    Paul  Strauss. 
Eugene  Spuller.    Hector  Depasse. 

August  8. 

The  Problem  of  Modern  Education  and  the  University.    M. 

Leloup. 
The  Socialist  Congress  in  London.    L.  de  Seilhac. 

August  1 5. 

Borny  and  Gravelotte  in  1870.    Col.  Patry. 
Statistics  of  the  French  Salons.    Victor  Turquan. 

August  22. 

Renee  de  France,  Duchesse  de  Ferrare.    E.  Miintz. 
A  Conversation  with  M.  Fogazzaro.    E.  Tissot. 

August  29. 

The  Socialist  Congress  in  London.    Continued.    L.  de  Seilhac. 
The  Problem  of  Modern  Education  and  the  University.    Con- 
tinued.   M.  Leloup. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

August  1. 

The  Organization  of  Universal  Suffrage.— VII.    C.  Benoist. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins,  a  New  England  Novelist.    T.  H.  Bentzon. 

Drinking  Water.    J.  Rochard. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.    P.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 

A  Prejudice  Against  Memory  :  Memory  and  the  Mind.    C. 

C.  Melinaud. 
Dr.  Theodore  Billroth  and  His  Correspondence.    G.  Valbert. 

Aiigust  15. 

Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  Savoy  Alliance  Under  Louis 

XIV.-III. 
Arts  and  Crafts  ;  the  Ideal  in  the  Future  of  Art.    G.  Dubufe. 
Religious  Germany,   and   the  Evolution  of  Contemporary 

Protestantism. 


The  Swedish  Novel. — III.    O.  G.  de  Heidenstam. 
On  the  Eve  of  a  Presidential  Election.     R.  G  Levy. 
Cardinal    Lavigerie's    French    Precursors    in   Mussulman 
Africa. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

August  1. 

Letters.    M.  Desbordes  Valmore. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    P6re  Goldre. 

The  Youth  of  Tourgueneff.    E.  Haumant. 

A  Visit  to  the  Acrojjolis.    G.  Larroumet. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt.     G.  H.  Rosny. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Hungarian  Millennium.    E.  Sayous. 

August  15. 

Ultima.    A.  Daudet. 

Alfred  de  Musset  and  George  Sand.    M.  Clouard. 

The  Diary  of  a  Frenchman  in  Moscow.  May-June,  1896. 

The  Presentation  at  Court   of  Madame  Du  Barry.     P.  de 

Nolhac. 
In  China.    Paul  Claudel. 

Revue  Politique -et  Parlementaire. — Paris.     August. 

The  Conditions  of  Labor  and  Collectivism.    A.  Bouge. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  England.    Mile.  M.  G.  Fawcett. 
Agricultural  Protection  in  Belgium.    L.  Strauss. 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration.    A.  Spire. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

August  1. 

Portraits  of  Goethe.  Charles  Simond. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.  With  Portrait. 
The  de  Goncourts.    Remy  de  Gourmont. 

August  15. 

The  Armenian  Literary  Movement.    Tigrane  Tergat. 
Automobiles.    Georges  Brunei. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 

August  1. 

Theories  and  Applications  of  Chemistry.    M.  Berthelot. 
The  New  Anglo-Russian  Frontier  in  Central  Asia.    Ed.  Blanc. 

August  8. 

Auguste  Laurent.    Ed.  Grimaux. 

The  Decimal  Division  of  Time.    H.  de  Sarrauton. 

August  15. 

Fundamental  Notions  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences.     M.  E. 

Cugnin. 
Auguste  Laurent.    Ed.  Grimaux.' 

August  22. 

A  Biological  Study  of  Pain.    C.  Richet. 
The  Climate  of  Brazil.    L.  Cruls. 

August  29. 

Fundamental  Notions  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences.    M.  E. 
Cugnin. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.     August. 

The  Results  of  the  Meline  System.    Paul  Louis. 

Public  Fetes.     Rioux  de  Maillon. 

The  Law  of  Succession.    Tony  Tardieu. 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  in  London.    G.  Renard. 


OTHER   EUROPEAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

August  1. 

The  Recent  Encyclical  on  the  Unity  of  the  Churches.     A. 

Chiajjpelli. 
The  Straw  Plaiters  in  Tuscany.    Prof  P.  Villari. 
The  Situation  in  Eastern  Asia.     L.  Nocontini. 
Religious  Corporations.    C.  (Jarassai. 
The  Eclipsfj  of  the  Sun.    F.  Porro. 

August  15. 
G.  Ar;*;rbi  and  His  Writings.     A.  Luzio. 
Tlie  "  Pardon  '  of  Assisi.    Paul  Sabatier. 
The  Constitution  of  Utah,     F.  Racioppi. 
Tripolitania.     L,  R.  Bricchetti. 
The  Bankruptcy  of  Sf;ienf,e  in  the  Days  of  Galileo.     A.  Paoli, 

Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence. 
August  1. 
The  Hchof;l.     Augusto  Conti. 

()Tii\  /'reaching  and  the  Rule  of  Faith  Against  Protestants, 
(i.  B. 


A  Translation  of  Gurendl's  Xlllth  Satire.    A.  Virgili. 

The  Logic  of  Politcal  Abstention.    C.  Rossi. 

Padre  A.  Tagliaferri.     T.  Petrone. 

Religious  Instruction  According  to  the  Law.    Regulus. 

August  16. 
On  Decentralization.    Part  II.    V.  Ricci. 
The  New  Rays.    R.  Ferrini. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.    P.  Fea. 
Sunday  Rest.    A.  Rossi. 

Espana  Moderna.— Madrid.    August. 

,Jos6  de  Mend(!Z  ;  an  Historical  Painter.    Marquis  de  Valmar. 
Morocco.     F(5li))e  Rizzo  y  Almeia. 

Chief  Characteristic  and  the  Material  Basis  of  Old  Spanish 
Songs. 

Revista  Contemporanea. — Madrid. 
July  ;«). 
On  Teaching.    Eduardo  SaJiz  y  Escartin. 
TlHi  Town  of  Avila.     (4.  M.  V<5rgara  y  Martin. 
Quevedo  as  a  Moralist.    E.  Blanchet. 
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August  15. 
San  Juan  de  la  Pefia  :  Its  History  and  Traditions. 
On  Morality.    E.  Sanz  y  Escartin. 

Revista  Brazileira. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 
No.  37. 
Singers  of  Former  Times  :  Rosiua  Stolz.     E.  Doria. 
The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Malarial  Fevers.     Dr.  M.  Nery. 
Fetish  Animism.     Dr.  N.  Rodriguez. 

No.  38. 
First  Impressions  of  the  United  States.    O.  Lima. 
Facts  About  Insect  Life.     Domingos  Freire. 

Kevista  Moderna.— Lisbon.    No.  40. 

Queen  Santa  Isabel. 
The  Animatograph. 

De  Gids. — Amsterdam.    August. 

Impressions  of  Canton.     Henri  Borel. 
The  Mines  of  Herodas.    Dr.  N.  J.  Singels. 


Planti.in,  a  Libertine  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Max  Rooses. 
Arne  Garbourg.     Mrs.  Q.  A.  E.  Oert. 

Teysmannia. — Batavia. 

Dr.  Stall!  on  Variegated  Leaves.    S.  H.  Koorders. 
The  Cultivation  of  Fibrous  Plants.     H.  J.  Wigman. 
Transplanting  Coffee  Plants. 

Vragen  des  Tijds. — Haarlem.    August. 

The  Appoinment  of  a  University  Professor.    J.  A.  Levy. 
Higher  Education  in  Italy.    J.  L.  A.  Salverda  de  Grave. 

Tilskueren. — Copenhagen.    July. 

Impressions  of  London.    Georg  Brandes. 
Young  Svejdal.     Olaf  Hansen. 
Walter  Crane.    Karl  Madsen. 
Orators  and  Actors.    C.  N.  Starcke. 
From  Rule  of  Noble  to  Reign  of  King. 
A  Bit  of  Danish  History. 
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Abyssinia  : 

The  Italians  in  Africa,  J,  T.  Bent,  FR. 

A  Prisoner  in  Abyssinia,  Lily  Wolfsohn,  USM. 
Africa  : 

The  Fringe  of  the  African  Desert,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  C. 

Capt.  Salusbury's   Congo  "Revelations,"  H.   M.  Stanley, 
USM. 

Dr.  Jameson's  Raid  and  the  Trial  at  Bar,  E.  Dicey,  FR. 
Agrarian  Propaganda  in    the    West,  Outlook  upon,  N.  D. 

Hillis,  RR. 
Agriculture  : 

Declining  Farming,  CJ. 

Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  W.  S.  Moore,  MidM. 
Alaska,  J.  G.  Brady,  Chaut. 

American  Republic,  Future  of  the,  G.  W.  Thompson,  AMC. 
Anaesthesia,  The  Discovei-y  of,  E.  W.  Morton,  McCl. 
Antitoxin  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  a  Success,  W.  P.  North- 

rup,  F. 
Arbitration  : 

Plans  for  International  Arbitration,  LAH. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  Arbitration,  RR. 
Arc,  Joan  of,  A.  H.  Dick,  Ata. 

Architecture  :    Zoology  in  Wood  and  Stone,  SunM. 
Armenian  Question,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  CR. 
Armies  : 

The  Rise  of  the  Buffs,  Mac. 

See  also  contents  of  JMSI,  USM. 
Astronomy  : 

The  total  eclipse  of  August  9,  IHOH,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 

The  Discovery  of  Neptune,  Sir  Robert  Bali,  Str,  Aug. 

Two  Centuries  of  Astronomy  in  Edinburgh,  G.  W.  Niven, 
Scots. 
Australia : 

A  Trip  with  Sheep  in  Australia,  LH. 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  FreeR. 

Ballot,  Different  Forms  of  the,  L.  J.  Vance,  Chaut. 
Banks  :    Swiss  Banks  of  Issue,  GMag. 
Banziris  of  the  Congo  Basin,  M.  F.  J.  Clozel,  APS. 
Bessemer,  Sir  Henry,  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
B(;tting,  CJ. 
Bible  and  Bible  Criticism  : 

The  Historical  J(wus  and  the  Christs  of  Faith,  CR. 

Dani(il  in  the  Critics'  Den,  Free  R. 

Light  on  the  Pentateuch  from  Egyptology,  A.  H.  Sayce, 
HomR. 

Th(^  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HomR. 
Bicycling  : 

Lcniz's  World-Tour  Awhecsl:    Khoi  to  Killissakend,  O. 

The  Hicycth*  Outlook,  Isiuu-  B.  Potter,  CM. 
i^imetaillHui  : 

FailucifiH  al)()ut  Gold  and  Silv«^r,  (IMag. 

TlKi  Moncrtary  Standard,  W.  11.  lliihi,  HA. 

The  Silv<fr  (^uc^stiori,  .1.  W.  liongley,  (JatiM. 

International  Hiitietalli.siu,  II.  W.  l[''ai-ii.iiii,  YR. 

Soine  l''<!atur(tH  of  the  New  LsHiie,  II.  .1,  IVluhoti,  CW. 

Ar^'-iif  ia»,  or  tin-  Silvt^r  Prohlmn,  .1.  { '.  licvv,  ( )M. 

Would  |i'ree  (.'oinage  Douhle  tlie  Pricti  of  Silver,  lill. 

From  a  Silver  to  a  Gold  Standard  in  Britisli  llonduraM, 
NAK. 
HifrintalliMin,  Hank,  NY. 
Hir.ln: 

.Viglit  ifiKales'  NewtH,  C.  .1.  (-ornlsli,  SmiM. 


Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Novels  of.  Black. 

Brown,  John,  in  the  Adirondacks,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 

Browning's  Theism,  Josiah  Royce,  NW. 

Bunner,  H.  C,  Brander  Matthews,  Scrib. 

Burmah  :     Among  the  Bur  mans,  SunM. 

Burr,  Aaron,  An  Unpublished  Essay  on  "  Honor,"  by,  Cos. 

California  :  Yosemite  Memories,  W.  H.  Gleadell,  GM. 

Cambodian  Primary  School,  APS. 

Canada's  Change  of  Government,  S.  R.  Tarr,  BA. 

Canals:    Joining  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  G.  E.  Walsh. 

Chaut. 
Caricature  and  Caricaturists,  Political,  R.  Shackleton,  G 
Carthagenian  Log,  A.,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 
Castelane,  Comte  de,  C.  S.  Oakley,  C. 
Change- Ringing,  Scientific,  A.  H.  Nichols,  HGM. 
Chicago  Convention,  The,  I.  L.  Rice,  A.  D.  White,  F. 
Chicamauga,  Campaign  and  Battle  of.  Col.  E.  T.  Wells,  US, 
Children 

Poetry  for  Children,  E.  V.  Lucas,  FR. 

Childhood  and  Science,  CJ. 
Church  and  Christianity  : 

A  Modern  View  of  Jesus  Christ,  J.  B.  Crozier,  FR. 

The  Christian  Motive,  B.  Holland,  NatR. 

Church  Reform,  J.  J.  Lias,  CR. 
Citizen,  The  Young  Man  as  a,  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  LHJ. 
Clergy  and  Marriage,  E.  J.  Hardy,  GM. 
Cliff  Dwellings,  T.  M.  Prudden,  Harp. 

Colonial  Dames  aiul  Their  Daughters,  Sally  N.  Robins,  PrL. 
Color,  Causes  of,  J.  J.  Stewart,  K. 

Conscience,  Cause  and  Function  of,  S.  E.  Mezes,  PRev. 
Conversation,  On— II.,  J.  P.  Mahaft'y,  Chaut. 
Conservative  Party  in  Scotland,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  WR, 
Cretai  Question 

Th    Situatioi  ii  Crete,  CR 

The  Cretan  Question   FR 
Crime.  The  Modern  Treatment  of,  S.  T.  Dutton,  Ed. 
Crime,  Immigration  and,  S.  G.  Fisher,  APS. 
Cuba  : 

Fire  and  Sword  in  Cuba,  Clareiu-e  King,  F. 

The  War  in  Cul)a,  Frederick  A.  Ober,  FrL. 
Dairy-Farming  :     Boiling  Milk,  N.  (.'. 
Dantt\  The  Word-Painting  of,  Anna  T.  .^adlier,  CW. 
Dart  River,  l)u«'he.ss  of  Soiut^'set  and  Mrs.  Ttun  Kelly,  PMM. 
Denmark  :     An  Old  l*agt^  of  Danish  History,  Mac. 
Dickens,  Th»*  Personal  Sid»<  of,  StepluMi  Fisivo.  LHJ. 
Dogbantwind  Milkweied,  Maud  Going,  .A.PS. 
Dtm  Qui.xote,  On  the  Trail  of     11.,  A.  K.  .laccaci,  Scrib. 
Driving,  The  Art  of,  H.  C.  M»»r\vin,  Harp. 
Edu«'at  ioii  : 

Deinocracv  and  Educati«>n.  N.  M.  Butler,  KdKNY. 

The  Hii,'h  School  System.  L.  K.  Harley,  AAPS. 

Some  Curious  I'uhlic  Sch«>«>l  Customs,  .Str,  Aug. 

I'M ucation  Controversy  iu  KngUiml,  Kdward  l\>rrUt,  NW 
Egypt  : 

'I'lie  Coming  Struggle  on  th»^  Nile,  A    S   White.  N.\K. 

I'igyptuud  l'alestiu«\  On  Foot  ui     III  ,  Mul.M. 

Kgypt  and  till- Soudan  :  The  Souilun  .\il^  *"•  ••    H'tnk 
Electricity:     See  contentH  of  KngM. 
Knglaiul  : 

The  hate  SeMMJon  of  Parllanieiit.  .lustm   McCarthy,  NAK. 

lOugland'K  "  Kree  Trade  .1  ul>lli<o,'    ()  Mu^; 
K.nulish    CoMv«>rsiitiouiil,  I'    I'"    Hickiiell,  l>   S,<pt  1 
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Epistolatory  Endearments,  Mary  Howarth,  Ata. 
Evolution  :  The  Present  Evolution  of  Man,  FR. 
Exhibitions,  International,  Advantaf>:es  t)f ,  T.  Stanton,  Lipp. 
Fiatism,  The  Natural  History  of,  F.  P.  Powers,  Lipp. 
Finance : 

The  Coining  Crisis  in  Consols,  H.  Chisholm,  NatR. 

Money  and  Investments,  CR. 
Fishermen,   Among  the    Gloucester,   Elizabeth    S.   Phelps, 

McCl. 
Fishinsr :    Angling  Associations,  W.  T.  Freeman,  OM. 
Flowers,  Wild,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  A.  C.  Carson,  MI. 
Food: 

The  Humanities  of  Diet,  H.  S.  Salt,  FR. 

Food  for  the  People,  The  Question  of,  Alice  W.  Winthrop, 
CW. 
Foraker,  Senator,  and  His  Family.  MidM. 
Foreigners,  C.  D.  Farquharson,  WR. 
France  : 

The  Fortunes  of  Paris.  Black. 

Familv  Councils   in   France,  Miss   M.    Betham-Ed wards, 
NatR. 

The  Baptism  of  Clovis,  Dr.  Jessopp,  NC. 

Echoes  from  the  Dungeon  of  Vincennes,  Hopkins,  LH. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  a  Plagiarist?  Kate  Stephens,  Bkman. 
Free  Trade  Jubilee,  England's,  GMag. 
French  Canadian  Race  in  America,  J.  Davidson,  AAPS. 
French  Fiction,  English  and  Americans  in,  GM. 
Fribourg,  The  Catholic  University  at,  R. 
Gamblers,  Female,  A.  T.  Sibbald,  GBag. 
Gambling  :    Betting,  CJ. 
Games  •    Pastimes  at  Sea,  Str,  Aug. 
Germany  :    The  Royal  Family  in  Germany,  G.  H.  Dryer, 

Chaut. 
Germany  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  J.  W.  Wilstach,  CW. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  Return  to  Power,  H.  D.  Traill,  NatR. 
Glave's  Journey  to  the  Livingstone  Tree,  E.  J.  Glave,  CM. 
Gold-Fields  of  Colorado,  The  Less  Known,  T.  Tonge,  EngM. 
Goncourt,  Edmond  de,  FR. 

Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Cos. 
Guiana,  The  Gold-Fields  of,  T.  Dalgeish,  CM. 
Gymnasium,  In  a  Girls',  Jean  Pardee-Clark,  MM. 
Handwriting  of  Famous  Divines,  A.  B.  Grosart,  SunH. 
Harvard,  John,  Buildings  Associated  with,  W.  R.  Thayer, 

HGM. 
Henley,  The  Proposed  American,  BA. 
History,  Teaching  of,  R.  K.  Wilson,  CR. 
Homicide,  Enrico  Ferri  on,  Helen  Zimmern,  APS. 
Horticulture,  The  World's  Debt  to,  D.  B.  Alsted,  Chaut. 
Human  Animal,  The,  G.  Mortimer,  Freer. 
Illusions  and  Hallucinations,  W.  R.  Newbold.  APS. 
Immigration  and  Crime,  S.  G.  Fisher,  APS. 
Immortality,  FreeR, 
Imperial  Federation,  J.  Ferguson  CanM. 
India  :    Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Northwest  Frontier,  NatR. 
Inebriety,  The  Disease  of,  Norman  Kerr,  Cos. 
Insane,  County  Care  of  the,  J.  E.  Heg,  LAH. 
Insects,  Social,  L.  N.  Badenoch,  APS. 
Interest,  The  Natural  Basis  of,  F.  W.  Sanders,  JPEcon. 
Ireland  : 

Twenty-five  Land  Acts  in  Twenty-six  Years,  NC. 

Ireland  as  a  Field  for  Tourists,  .1.  A.  Steuart,  Fr. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  G.  H.  Orpen,  LH. 
Irving.  Sir  Henry,   W.  Wallace,  NatR. 
Italy,  Midsummer  in  Southern,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell,  CM. 
Jainism  and  Its  Founder,  J.  T.  Bixby,  NW. 
Japanese  Folk-Songs,  Lafcadio  H«^arne,  AM. 
Jesus  the  Pharisee,  G.  A.  Danziger,  Men. 
Jealousy,  E.  Gaillard,  FreeR. 
Jews  : 

A  more  Promising  Future  for  the  .Tews  of  Russia,  Men. 

The  Jew-Baiting  on  the  Continent,  E.  Reich,  NC. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  E.  B.  Parry,  LH. 
Journalism  at  Lille,  Courses  in,  E.  P.  OT)erholtzer,  AAPS. 
Kellf^r,  Helen,  the  Blind,  Deaf-Mute,  J  T.  McFarland,  Chaut. 
Knownothingism,  A  Chapter  from  the  History  of,  NEM. 
Language  :    Tht  Dialect  Epidemic,  FreeR. 
Law  and  Lawyers  :  See  also  contents  of  (iBag. 

Threatened  Annihilation  of  the  Judge-and-Jury  System,  F. 

Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  NAR. 

The  f>)glish  Law  Courts— VII.,  (iBag. 
Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  J.  J.  Garnett,  FrL. 
Libraries  :    Thr;  N*'W  Congressional  Library,  Chaut. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD, 


A  Historu-     ^^  those  who  try  to  keep  a  firm  hold  of 
Making        the  main  threads  of  contemporary  polit- 
Season.       ^^^^  history,  the  past  month  has  been  full 
of  intense  significance  and  interest.     Here  at  home, 
the  most  remarkable  presidetitial  campaign  since 
our  civil    war  has  been  approaching  its  culmina- 
tion.    In  England,  the  people  have  been  aroused  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  state  of  national  excite- 
ment over  the  Turkish  question.     Across  the  chan- 
nel, the  citizens  of  France  have  been  lifted  to  a 
seventh  lieaven  of  ecstacy  by  the  visit  of  the  Czar, 
and  by  the  immense  access  of  international  prestige 
which  has  come  to  France  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence,  now  made  plain  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  arrangement  between  the  Russian  Empire  and 
the  French  Republic  is  not  merely  a  vague  entente, 
but  is  a  firm  and  solid  alliance.     Spain, — with  the 
Cuban  situation  growing  daily  more  hopeless,  and 
the  revolt  in  the  Philippines  becoming  more  for- 
midable constantly, — has  also  in  her  distraught  and 
semi- bankrupt  condition  had  to  consider  the  start- 
ling imminence  of  revolutionary  outbreaks  at  home. 
The  changing  phases  of  the  Eastern  question  have 
engrossed   much   of    the   attention    of    continental 
Euroi)e,  i)articularly  of  Austria  and  Italy.     South 
Africa  has  been  making  history  with  steady  strides. 
President  Kruger  has  not  ceased   to   import  enor- 
mous quantities  of  arms,  while  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
having  restored  i)eace  in  Matabeleland  is  preparing 
for  some  new   moves   that  will   keep   the    British 
Colonial  <  office  and  the  various  local  authorities  of 
half  the  African  continent  anxious  and  intent.     The 
Australians  are  working  again  with  greater  inter- 
est  than  ever   upon   plans   of   colonial   federation, 
while  the  Jai)anese  have  been  changing  leaders  and 
putting  bolder  and  more  aggressive  spirits  at  the 
helm.      It   is   believed   in  some  quarters  that   tlie 
.Iaj)an<'H<'  are  secretly  fomenting  the  disturbances  in 
the  Philippine   Islands   with  the  hop(5  of  securing 
that  group  when    the    inevitable  Sx)anish  collapse 
takes  place.     Venezuela  is  awaiting  with  high  ex- 
pectancy  the   decision   of   the  American  Boundary 
Coininisflion  that  is  believed  to  be    almost  ready. 
Italy  i.H  thftnkfnl  to  be  able  to  l)ny  the  release  of  her 
Holdiers  held  in  bondage  by  Menelek,  ruler  of  the 
Abyssinians,    and   there   is  prospect  of  permanent 
peace  in  that  yiortion  of  Africa,  while  th<*  ease  with 
which  Dongola  was  taken  by  the  coinbiiicd  cxix-di 


tion  of  the  English  and  Egyptian  troops  has  pre- 
pared every  one  for  the  news  that  an  advance  upon 
Khartoum  is  to  take  place  before  long,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  Soudan  is  to  be  recovered  and 
placed  under  a  civilized  and  orderly  administration. 
The  student  of  national  and  international  politics  is 
entirely  justified  in  concluding  from  the  main  drift 
of  contemporary  affairs  throughout  the  whole  world, 
that  the  cause  of  justice,  peace,  and  true  civilization 
is  making  steady  gains,  and  that  the  human  race 
is  by  no  means  in  process  of  decadence. 

Q^^         The  progress  of  our  own  presidential  cam- 
American      paign  has  been  marked   by  the  wail  of 
essimists.     j^^.^j^y  pessimists  whose  voices  have  been 
heard  along  the  outer  fringes  of  the  general  conflict. 
In  the  East  these  pessimists  are  practically  all  in  one 
political  camp,  while  in  the  "West  they  are  all  on 
the  other  side.     The  Eastern  pessimists  have  been 
bemoaning  the  fearful  decline  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  nation  as  indicated  by  the  desperate  wicked- 
ness of  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  shocking  de- 
pravity of  the  millions  of  citizens  who  are  support- 
ing William   J.   Bryan.      The  Western  pessimists, 
with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  self-righteous  cen- 
soriousness,  are  proclaiming  the  enormities  of  the 
"money  power."  the  dark  designs  of  the  ''syndi- 
cates," "  trusts  "  and  corporations,  and  the  speedy 
downfall  of  all  our  best  institutions  in  case  McKinley 
should  be  elected.     His  victory,  they  declare,  would 
be  the  triumx)h  of  the  most  grasping  and  unscrupu- 
lous plutocracy  that  has  ever  in  all  history  fastened 
its  clutches  upon  an  enslaved  people.      In  justice 
to  the  most  representative  portion  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  said  that  the  one  set  of  pessimists  will 
chiefly  be  found  east  of   the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  the  other  set,  almost  to  a  man,  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.     In  the  central  section,   extending 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Nebraska,  the  political  battle 
has  been  raging  most  lustily  ;  but  men  are  not  pes- 
simists in  that  region.     In  those  s])lendid  common- 
wealths of  normal  and  wholesome  develoi)ment,  of 
high  average  prosperity,   and  of  comparative  free- 
dom from  (i.Ktr<^nie  contrasts  of  social  condition,  the 
I)eople  are  not  given  to  supposing,  even  under  the 
excitement  of  a  presidential  campaign,  that  their 
(ronntry  is  going  to  the  dogs  or  that  half  their  fellow 
(•it  i'/(Mis  arc  I'uscals. 
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"the  lock-out  is  ended;  he  holds  the 

Who  Are  ^^^  pessimism  of  the  extreme  East  in  the 
the  "present  campaign  is  associated  with  the 
Pessimists  ?  morbid  timidity  of  the  very  rich  or  with 
the  shallow  ignorance  of  that  small  part  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  proud  of  knowing  more  about  Europe 
than  about  the  United  States.  The  pessimism  of 
the  extreme  West  grows  chiefly  out  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  failure  dr  of  temporary  mischance  in  enter- 
prises essentially  speculative  in  their  nature.  For 
while  agriculture  is  a  most  legitimate  pursTiit,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  not  trained  in  agriculture  have  come  to  grief 
through  their  settlement  in  the  sub-arid  belt,  where 
they  went  with  wrong  impressions  of  the  climate 
and  with  expectations  of  success  based  upon  specu- 
lative rather  than  solid  considerations.  Many  of 
these  people  are  charging  their  present  distress  upon 
the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  machinations  of 
Eastern  money  lenders.  Mining,  also,  is  a  legiti- 
mate business,  l)ut  it  attracts  p(K)ple  of  speculative 
temperanu'ut  more  strongly  than  any  other  pursuit. 
Much  of  the  pessimism  of  the  new  Rocky  Mountain 
states  is  due  to  tlui  colla])S(»  (^)f  mining  ventures. 
Tlie  inevitable  con.se(iuen(;e  upon  prices  of  overpro- 
duction under  conditions  which  have  been  steadily 
diniinisliing  tlx?  cost  of  jjiodiiction,  was  left  out  of 
account  by  iniiiiy  of  the  mining  boomers  ;  and  now 
they  are  blaming  an  imaginary  Eastern  plutocracy 
for  distreHscauHed  by  a  reaction  that  was  in»»vitable 
And   what  has  happ«'n«'(l  among  the  agiiculturistn 
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of  the  sub-arid  region,  and  among  the  miners  of  the 
Rockies,  has  to  some  extent  befallen  cattle  ranchers 
on  the  Plains  ;  wiiile  hardest  hit  of  all  have  been 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  honest,  but  precarious 
calling  which  we  may  term  the  '*  town-lot  industry. '' 
If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  political  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  did  not  justify  pessimism 
on  moral  grounds,  that  time  is  this  present  year 
1896.  Never  before  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  country  been  bringing  its  best 
conscience  and  best  intelligence  to  a  study  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  A  great  political  contest  is 
not  a  drawing-room  affair  ;  and  many  impolite 
things  are  sure  to  be  said.  But  the  observer  who 
is  capable  of  a  large*  view  of  the  contest  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  fight  this  year 
has  been  a  remarkably  fair  one. 
ru    D      A/  The  future  student  of  our  financial 

The  Reijublicans 

Invited  and  Shaped  and  monetary  policy  will  see  plainly 
the  Contest.  enough  that  this  i'(>nrtict  i>f  ISiHJ  was 
inevitable,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  ti» 
fight  it  out  in  the  great  open  art«UH.  The  Republican 
party  gave  this  country  h\gal  tt>nder  paper  money  as 
a  war  measure,  anil  threw  the  so  calltnl  "  money  of 
the  constitution  "  out  of  use.  The  wisent  J»tut1ents, 
both  iMiropean  and  American,  to  day  hold  that  Xho 
gret^nback  policy  of  our  civil  war  pt»rii><l  wa.«*  h  ti>tttl 
mistake,— a  blunder  of  ill-trained  fiiuuioiern.  Aftor 
the  war,  the   Uepnblican  party,  umler  tht<  '  .1 

lt<udt»rMhip  (tf  tht«  lion.  .Iithn  Sherman    uiuh 
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brinff  the  country  back  to  a  basis  of  real  money ; 
and  in  1875  it  was  declared  that  gold  payments  should 
be  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  1879.  But  the  Re- 
publicans had  become  alarmed  lest  there  should  be 
too  rapid  a  contraction  of  the  currency ;  and  they 
determined  to  keep  an  immense  volume  of  legal - 
tender  paper  money,  approaching  $500, 000. 000,  in 
permanent  circulation,  Instead  of  making  resumi)- 
tion  consistent  and  complete.  This  compromise  had 
in  it  the  seeds  of  inevitable  mischief.  The  Republi- 
can party  was  drawn  into  another  illogical  and 
unprofitable  compromise  when  it  participated  in  the 
legislation  that  gave  us,  in  1878,  the  so-called  Bland 
act  for  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  The 
party  should  either  have  remonetized  silver  in  the 
full  sense,  or  else  left  it  demonetized.  The  so-called 
Sherman  act  of  1890,  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  by  the  United  States  to  an  extent  that 
was  expected  to  absorb  the  whole  product  of  the 
American  mines,  was  another  of  those  opportunist 
and  time-serving  measures  which,  while  well  in- 
tended, was  destined  only  to  render  more  difficult 
and  serious  the  final  settlement  thus  postponed. 
Meanwhile,  the  Republican  party  had  continually 
avowed,  in  its  platforms  and  in  the  speeches  and 
professions  of  its  leaders,  a  supreme  determination 
to  bring  full  silver  remonetization  about  at  no  dis- 
tant date.  The  silver  purchase  act  of  1890  was 
undertaken  with  the  declared  purpose  to  stimulate 
the  market  price  of  silver  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  free  coinage.  The  single  gold  standard  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  on  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention, 
an  evil  for  which  remedies  must  somehow  be  devised ; 
while  confession  was  made  that  the  restoration  of 
silver  was  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  chief  object  of 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmanship. 

Yet  with  all  this  record  of  monetary 
^f%Jstor       compromise  and  of  constant  and  eagerly 

avowed  opposition  to  the  single  gold 
standard, — a  record  beginning  with  the  legal-tender 
acts  of  the  civil  war  and  reaching  to  July,  1896,  only 
four  months  ago, — there  are  RepuVjlicans  in  our  East- 
em  states  who  have,  by  much  vehemence,  succeeded 
in  convincing  themselves  that  their  party  was  always 
for  a  money  of  un compromised  soundness,  and  that 
all  Western  silver  men  are  either  fools  or  knaves, — 
mostly  knaves.  If  the  country's  prosperity  is  in 
peril  to-day  through  the  uncertainties  involved  in 
the  currency  struggle,  let  the  truth  be  plainly  told 
that  the  crisis  of  the  present  year  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  Populists,  who  have  always 
been  for  fiat  money,  nor  yot  ))y  the  extreme  free 
silver  men,  who  have  long  stood  for  a  definite  and 
<:;asily  understood  proposition — namely,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  (;oinage  laws  as  they  existed  before  the 
civil  war.  It  is  not  these  men  who  are  r(jsi)onsil)le 
for  this  year's  strained  and  critical  situation.  On 
the  f;oTitrary,  the  Rf!y>ubli(;Hn  party  itsf^lf  is  rcjspon- 
sible.  The  X)arty  which  gave  us  the  legal  t(;nder 
acts;  which  only  succeeded  in  securing  the  constitu- 


tionality of  those  acts  by  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Sui)reme  Court;  which  compromised  its  re- 
sumption policy  by  the  mischievous  device  of  i)erx)et- 
uating  the  greenbacks;  which  mad(;  the  Bland 
coinage  bill  a  law ;  which  passed  the  silver  x)urchase 
act  of  1890,  and  which  i)romoted  the  series  of  inter- 
national silver  conferences, — it  was  this  i)arty  and 
no  other  whose  policy  made  inevitable  that  great 
day  of  reckoning  which  now  by  common  consent  is 
fixed  for  November  3,  1896.  It  is  true  that  the 
resumption  x)olicy  determined  upon  by  the  act  of  1875 
placed  us  fully  upon  a  sound  money  basis,  and  that 
we  have  kept  upon  that  basis  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
But  the  opponents  of  sound  money  could  never  have 
grown  so  strong  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  continu- 
ance of  that  basis,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  waver- 
ing convictions  and  the  mischievous  compromisec 
of  the  Republicans  themselves.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  leading  Rex^ublican  politicians  have  not  in 
this  campaign  shown  a  little  more  frankness,  a  little 
finer  sense  of  humor,  and  a  little  better  quality  of 
moral  courage.  It  would  have  helped  rather  than 
have  hindered  their  cause  if  they  had,  one  and  all, 
made  the  frankest  and  fullest  confession  of  their 
X^ast  doubts  and  mistakes  in  respect  to  the  wisest 
course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue  in  its  coinage 
and  currency  policies.  They,  along  with  all  the  rest 
of  us,  have  had  to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience ; 
and  their  speeches  would  have  been  received  far 
more  sympathetically,  particularly  by  the  farmers 
and  workingmen,  if  those  speeches  had  always 
begun  with  a  true  account  of  the  speaker's  own 
transitions  of  belief  and  variations  of  attitude  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  regards 
the  subject  of  our  national  currency. 

The  dispassionate  student  of  the  finan- 
Consequlnce.    ^^^^  ^^^^  monetary  history  of  the  United 

States  since  the  war  must  conclude  that 
the  great  array  of  citizens  now  fighting  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  are  contending  honestly  for  a  cause 
that  has  been  logically  evolved,  and  that  owes  the 
strength  of  its  support  to  circumstances  which  can 
be  rationally  exx)lained.  The  East  has  not  so  easily 
comprehended  this  fact ;  but,  fortunately,  the  middle 
West  understands  better.  Furthermore,  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  Committee  has  understood  the  situa- 
tion with  a  very  clear  intelligence.  That  committee 
very  wisely  decided  to  make  Chicago  its  headquar- 
ters, and  also  decided  at  the  very  outset  that  its 
campaign  must  be  one  of  education  rather  than 
agitation,  and  of  friendly  persuasion  rather  than  of 
accusation  or  calumny.  The  Republican  camx^aign 
fund  has  been  a  large  one  this  year,  but  it  has  been 
honorably  as  well  as  effectively  expended.  The  vast 
bulk  of  it  has  been  used  for  the  x)rinting  and  dis- 
tribution of  x>iiinphlets  and  leaflets  relating  to  the 
issues  of  the  camx)aign, — x^i'i'i^iP'^-^ly  to  the  money 
(luestion.  This  reading  matter  for  the  most  x^art 
has  been  very  ably  X)rex)ared  and  edit(;d,  and  its  dis- 
tribution has  been  accomx)liHhed  ux)on  a  scale  un- 
heard of  heretofore  in  any  political  camx>aign  in  the 
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history  of  the  worhl,  and  by  methods  the  tactfuhiess 
and  ingenuity  of  which  have  never  been  eiiualed 
before. 

Monetary  Science     ^he  spectacle  of  millions  upon  mil- 
and  the  lions  of  citizens  of  a  great  Yiation  de- 

Refetendum.  ^^^ting  the  intricacies  of  the  currency 
(juestion  certainly  has  its  curious  aspects.  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  seen  in  any  other  great  country  be- 
fore. Whatever  (juestions  may  at  one  time  or  an- 
other disturb  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  men  who 
hold  the  franchise  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or 
other  European  countries,  the  plain  people .  have 
never  for  a  moment  believed  it  possible  that  they 
were  competent  to  settle  currency  and  banking 
questions  on  the  plan  of  the  i)opular  referendum. 
These  are  matters  involving  scientific  and  expert 
knowledge.  The  intense  discussion  of  1896  in  this 
country  w^ill  not  have  resulted  in  making  accom- 
plished monetary  scientists  out  of  a  majority  of  the 
poxnilation  ;  nevertheless,  the  serious  and  honest 
effort  of  the  voters  to  find  out  enough  about  these 
(piestions  to  act  with  reasonable  intelligence  and 
prudence,  can  only  produce  valuable  results  in  the 
end.  It  is  a  part  of  our  education  as  a  democracy. 
The  sapient  persons,  whether  professional  preachers 
or  laymen,  who  have  been  disposing  of  the  free- silver 
party  by  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  text,  "  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Steal,"  have  of  course  contributed  noth- 
ing of  value  to  the  discussion,  and  have  only  exhib- 
ited their  own  unfitness  as  yet  for  any  useful  part  in 
the  task  of  modern  government  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  public  opinion.  At  least  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  states  in  the  Union  have  at  one  time  or 
another,  within  three  or  four  years,  voted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  a  majority  of  their 
voters  were  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  these  people  have  been 
honest  that  they  have  been  numerically  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  states.  Accusations  of  inten- 
tional dishonesty,  when  brought  by  one  citizen 
against  several  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  are 
(juite  too  wholesale.  The  strength  of  the  silver 
movement  has  consisted  wholly  in  its  sincerity. 
Happily,  at  least  i)()  per  cent,  of  the  sound-money 
supporters  have  come  to  comprehend  this  fact 

^^^  As  Election  Day  approached,  the  confi- 
Eiectofaf  dence  of  the  Republican  managers  had 
Outlook.  ^undoubtedly  been  increastnl.  There  had 
been  times  sincu;  the  campaign  began  when  the  best- 
informed  Re])ublican  politicians  were  exceedingly 
anxious  and  concerned  regarding  the  result.  Noth- 
ing (^an  be  more  gratuitous  than  i)rophecy  on  the 
eve  of  an  Amerittan  Presidential  electicm  ;  and  we 
shall  indulg<!  in  no  predictions.  From  tlie  very  be- 
ginning of  the;  (rampaign  it  has  seemed  likely  that 
public  opinion  would  at  hnigth  set  \  ery  strongly  in 
one  direction  or  tlie  other  ;  and  that  th«»  winner, 
wliether  McKinley  or  liryan,  would  win  v^ry  hand 
Homely,  It  is  reported  that  a  slircvvd  ]i(>litical  ob- 
server came  across  thcKiontinent  from  San  Fnincis<'() 
to  New   York  H«»mc  days  ago,    making  careful    iti 


(juiries  in  every  state  through  which  he  passed.  He 
is  said  to  have  reported  at  one  of  the  political  head- 
quarters that  he  was  convinced  the  election  would 
go  pretty  much  one  way  ;— -which  way,  however, 
he  had  no  idea  !  The  signs  as  we  go  to  press  seem 
to  us  to  point  much  more  strongly  than  a  month  ago 
toward  the  carrying  of  the  great  central  West  for 
McKinley  and  sound  money.  If  the  people  of  the 
region  extending  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska  and  from 
Wisconsin  to  Missouri  have  been  w^on  over  to  the 
opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  mone- 
tary standard  is  the  right  and  honorable  and  safe 
policy  for  the  country,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  ex- 
press that  conclusion  very  strongly  and  emphatic- 
ally. The  fighting  ground  between  the  two  parties 
remained,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  just  where  it 
had  been  ever  since  July — namely,  in  a  group  of 
states  of  which  Illinois  is  at  the  centre.  The  Repub- 
licans now  exiiect  to  carry  that  whole  group  by  tri- 
umphant majorities.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan 
continue  to  claim  that  they  will  carry  most,  if  not 
all,  of  this  central  group  of  states,  but  their  major- 
ity claims  have  been  gradually  reduced,  while  the 
Republicans  have  been  boldly  increasing  their 
claims  with  undoubted  belief  that  their  confidence 
is  well  founded. 

Wheat  Goes  ^^  *^^®  course  of  the  past  month  there 
Up,  Silver  have  been  some  curious  fluctuations  of 
oes  own.  pj-j^^gg^  which  have  been  seized  upon  by 
the  Republicans  as  helping  to  illustrate  their  con- 
tention. The  price  of  w^lieat  has  made  some  re- 
markable advances,  while  silver  ha3  gone  down  in 
price.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  bullion  value 
of  the  metal  in  a  silver  dollar  was  a  fraction  less 
than  50  cents  ;  w^hereas  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign it  was  about  53  cents.  The  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  American  wheat  is  easily  explained. 
India,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  export- 
ing great  quantities  of  wheat  to  England.  But  this 
year's  croj)  is  a  failure  in  India,  and.  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  supi)ly  to  export,  that  country  has  been  im 
porting  some  wheat  from  California  and  some  from 
Australia.  Moreover,  Russia's  exportable  surplns^ 
of  wheat  is  much  smaller  than  usual  through  ad- 
verse crop  conditions.  Obviously  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  an  unusually  strong  demand  in 
England  and  Western  Europe  for  American  wheat  ; 
and  the  price  has  gone  up  accordingly.  As  for  the 
fall  of  silver,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  advo 
cates  of  free  coinage  have  argued  that  their  sucifs^^ 
would  unquestionably  bring  the  price  of  silver  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  up  to  the  jH^int  where 
an  ounce  would  be  worth  one  sixtet»nth  of  an  t>unce 
of  gold,  whert^as  an  ounce  of  silver  ti»  day  is  wt>rth 
oTily  about  ont*  thirty-st»cond  ])art  of  an  ounce  of 
gold.  But  if  such  a  result  weif  going  tv>  follow  Mr. 
liryan's  election,  ought  not  the  vt»ry  untici|>ation  o( 
his  victory  to  have  the  t^tl'ect  of  stimulating:  vitv 
greatly  i\w  ])rice  of  .silver  t  Sucli  a  t»»M»le«u"v  wouM 
Heem  natural,  yt»t  somehow  Hilver  HtuhUu'iiiy  iHuitni 
ues  to  go  down      The  Niispirit»n  aris,vs  irit««(iMtiMv 
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that  perhaps,  after  all,  free  silver  coinage  by  the 
United  States  might  raise  the  price  of  silver  only 
a  very  little, — if  any  at  all,  permanently. 

Too  Risk      ^^  ^^^®  coinage  should  prevail,  and  silver 

an  should  refuse  to  jump  up  a  hundred  per 

Experiment.    ^^^^   -^^  ^-^q  open  bullion  markets  of  the 

world,  we  should  simply  have  cut  the  value  of  our 
dollar  in  two.  The  free- silver  men  declare  that  such 
a  result  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  people  who  in  our  judg- 
ment are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
what  would  happen,  believe  that  free  coinage  would 
actually  result  in  taking  nearly  or  quite  half  of  the 
purchasing  power  out  of  the  dollar,  so  that  bank 
deposits— including  savings-bank  accounts,  fixed 
obligations  of  all  kinds,  such  as  mortgage  debts,  life 
insurance  policies  and  pensions,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
agreements  to  pay  sums  of  money,  would  shrink  to 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  their  present  value.  Perhaps 
those  who  believe  that  free  coinage  would  have  such 
a  result  are  quite  mistaken  ;  but  do  the  people  of 
the  United  States  really  intend  deliberately  to  try 
such  an  experiment  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  will 
happen  ?  We  must  believe, — unless  the  actual  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  on  November  3d  reluctantly 
convinces  us  to  the  contrary, — that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  too  conservative  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Br  an's  However  strongly  one  may  be  con- 
Urprecedented     vinced  of  the  inherent  feebleness  of 

Canuass.  -^^  Bryan's  cause,  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  do  injustice  to  the  marvelously  plucky  and 
brilliant  campaign  he  has  made.  We  are  nothing 
if  not  a  record-breaking  country  ;  and  whereas  the 
Republican  National  Committee  has  broken  all  con- 
ceivable records  for  a  campaign  resting  on  the  basis 
of  educational  literature,  so  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  has  immeasurably  surpassed  everything  in 
the  history  of  oratorical  political  canvasses  by  his 
stumping  tour  of  the  United  States.  He  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  magnificent  endowments  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  indomitable  pluck.  Our  frontis- 
piece is  a  map,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we 
are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  assistance  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  World,  showing  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  speecli -making  from  the 
opening  of  his  cami)aign  to  the  conclusion  of  it.  It 
should  be  explained  that  for  the  last  ten  days  or 
thereabouts,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  days  following 
October  20,  W3  hav9  assumed  that  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 
gramme would  be  carried  out  as  x)reviously  planned 
and  announf;ed.  In  the  course  of  fourtecai  weeks 
Mr.  Bryan  has  made  four  hundred  speeches  in 
twenty-nine  States,  and  has  traveled  18,040  miles. 
The  average  number  of  speec^hes  has  heen  a})out 
five  per  day.  The  New  York  World'ft  estimate; 
of  the  x>robable  number  of  words  is  in  excess  of 
000,000.  All  of  these  speeches  have  been  re- 
ported and  pu})lished  in  the  nf;ws[)apers.  Soine 
of  them  have  been  very  long  and  elaborate,  others 


have  consisted  of  only  a  few  sentences  uvddc  h'oui 
the  rear  platform  of  a  train  to  a  crowd  gathered 
at  some  local  station.  In  passing  through  some 
states.  West  Virginia  for  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  Mr.  Bryan  actually  drew  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice  half  of  the  electors.  In  the  aggregate  he  has 
addressed  several  million  voters.  So  great  a  test  of 
endurance  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  undergone  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  match  in  any  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. This  is  not  the  moment  when  any  general 
agreement  could  possibly  be  reached  as  to  Mr 
Bryan's  qualities  or  rank  as  an  orator.  It  must  Tie 
remembered  that  he  has  had  to  discuss  before  vast 
audiences, — in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  their  attention 
and  win  their  applause^-  -a  class  of  subjects  which 
lend  themselves  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  popu- 
lar oratory.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  making  this 
marvelous  speaking  tour  in  favor  of  American  in- 
tervention to  help  the  Cuban  patriots  or  save  the 
doomed  Armenians,  or  even  if  he  had  been  making 
a  campaign  for  free  trade  on  broad  principles,  his 
subjects  would  have  been  far  better  adapted  to  his 
oratorical  abilities.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Bryan  as 
the  campaign  has  progressed  have  seemed  to  grow 
more  bitter,  and  to  appeal  more  openly  to  class  prej- 
udice. There  is  absolutely  no  justification  in  the 
nature  of  the  currency  question  for  the  lining-up  of 
labor  against  capital.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
great  question  which  offered  so  little  legitimate 
excuse  for  cleavage  between  employed  men  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  employers  on  the  oth«r,  as  the 
question  of  the  monetary  standards. 

j.f^^  Mr.    McKinley,    meanwhile,    has    been 

Campaign  at  carrying  on  an  oratorical  campaign 
Canton.  fYom.  his  front  doorstep  which  in  its  own 
kind  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  been  paral- 
leled. The  fashion  of  visiting  Canton  in  great  depu- 
tations,— these  bodies  representing  a  locality  or 
else  belonging  to  some  one  craft  or  calling  or  inter- 
est,—  has  held  its  own  to  the  very  end  of  the  cam- 
paign period.  The  arrival  of  from  ten  thouand  to 
twenty- five  thousand  strangers  a  day  has  been  no 
uncommon  experience  for  the  town  of  Canton  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  weeks.  These  classified  audi- 
ences have  given  Mr.  McKinley  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Mr,  Bryan's  speaking  has  of  necessity 
been  done  to  general  audiences,  except  upon  a  few 
occasions.  Mr.  McKinley,  on  the  other  hand, 
thanks  to  the  marvelous  methods  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  has  in  speaking  to  a  deputation  of  iron 
workers,  for  example,  been  able  to  address  men  of 
that  class  everywhere  ;  while  in  speaking  to  a 
group  of  wool  growers  he  has  had  a  chance  to  nd- 
dress  the  nation  on  the  (question  of  the  wool  tariff  and 
the  woolen  industry.  His  speeches  have  been  pre- 
X)ared  in  advance,  and  have  been  punctuatcul  with 
statistics  and  i)recise  statements  of  fa(;t  which  a 
"  whirlwind  campaign  "  from  a  train  platform 
would  not  allow.  Mr.  M(;Kinley  has  always  been 
fortunatfiin  avoiding  i)ersonal  ill  will;  and  Ik;  has  so 
cf>ndncted  himself  through  this  (•anii)aign  that  his 
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HON.    W.    D.    BLOXHAM, 

Governor-Elect  of  Florida. 

election,  if  he  succeeds,  will  find  him  in  far  greater 
favor  with  the  country  as  a  whole  than  his  nomina- 
tion found  him. 

Two  October  ^^^^  October  elections  in  Florida  and 
Elections  in  the  Georgia  had  no  marked  bearing  upon 
"'  '  -.  national  issues.  The  contest  in  Geor- 
gia which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  Hon.  N. 
B.  Atkinson  as  governor  on  October  14th.  was  con- 
ducted upon  state  questions,  the  contending  parties 
being  tiie  Democrats  and  Populists,  and  both  sides 
being  in  favor  of  free  silver.  The  Populist  can- 
ilidate,  Mr.  Seaborn  Wright,  is  also  a  proliibitionist, 
and  the  licpior  (question  was  made  prominent.  The 
election  in  Florida  on  the  6tli  of  October  resulted  in 


decided  gains  by  the  Democrats  over  the  Popu- 
lists. The  vote  was  exceptionally  light,  partly  on 
account  of  the  great  storms  that  were  at  that  timt' 
sweeping  along  our  southeastern  coast,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  use  for  the  first  time  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system,  and  partly  through  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. 


When  onr  last  number  went  to  press, 
the  Mayor  of  Albany,  Mr.  John  Boyd 
Thacher.   had  been  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  of  New  York  for  governor  of  the  state 


New  York 
Politics. 


Democratic  Caiuli(lrtt»>  for  C^overnor  of  New  York. 

on  a  free-silver  i)hitfi)riu.  Subsequently.  Mr. 
Thacher  wrote  a  letter  taking  the  ground  that  the 
art'aiis  of  the  state  of  New  York  had  nothing  to  do 
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RtVUmiCAN  TICKF.T 

For  President, 

y^LlIAM  McKI.VLEY 

For  VicePrcsiilciit, 

^RRET.A.  HOUAR'I 


a 

ri;SIiiCIUTlC  TICKET. 


^or  President, 

WfLLIAM  J.  URYAN 

For  Vice-President, 

MtTKUR   SEWALL 


NATIONAL  PKMO€nATIC 
TICKF.T. 

For  President. 

OHN   M.  PALMER- 

For  Vice-Presidcii', 
feKMON  b.  BUCKNl'R 


yilOIHBITION  TICKIT. 

For  Picfirli'iif. 

JOSH  I' V   LtVEUlNIi 

For  X'ii'e-I'rcsiileiii. 

HALE    JOHNSON 


o 


SOCIALIST  lAROU  TICKKT. 

For  President. 
CtlAliM'Sll.NA'RllETT 

For  Vicc-I'ri'sidmt. 
.UATTTIEW  MAdllllii';. 


I'KOI'I.KS  TICKET. 
For  President, 

WILXIAM  .1.  BRYAN. 

For  Vice-President. 
HOMAS  E.WATSON 
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vrft'Ka  TTir.  titi-b  or  tou 
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"vvith  the  currency  question,  and  that  he  expected, 
being  personally  opposed  to  free  silver,  to  conduct 
liis  campaign  on  state  issues.  So  much  dissatisfac- 
tion resulted  among  the  free-silver  Democrats  that 
when  at  length  Mr.  Thacher  was  officially  notified 
of  his  nomination,  he  relieved  a  situation  which  had 
laecome  somewhat  strained  by  declining  to  accept. 
The  Democratic  State  Committee  a  few  days  later 
filled  the  vacancy  by  promoting  to  first  place  on  the 
ticket  the  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Porter,  who  had  been 
nominated  at  Buffalo  for  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship, and  who  was  entirely  ready  to  espouse  the 
Chicago  platform.  The  "  National  Democrats  " 
of  New  York,  as  the  supporters  of  the  Palmer- 
Buckner  ticket  call  themselves,  held  a  convention 
in  Brooklyn  and  nominated  the  Hon.  Daniel  G. 
Griffin  of  Watertown  for  the  governorship.  Objec- 
tion was  made  by  the  silver  Democrats  to  the  use 
by  the  gold  Democrats  of*  the  words  "National 
Democratic  ticket"  on  the  official  ballot  paper, — 
the  argument  being  that  there  was  intent  to  deceive 
the  voter  into  supposing  that  this  was  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket.  The  courts,  however,  decided 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  National  Democracy. 
Under  the  election  law  as  modified  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, the  New  York  voter  receives  on  entering  the 
XioUing  booth  a  so-called '"  blanket  ballot"  which 
contains  the  party  tickets  in  parallel  columns,  begin- 
ning with  the  jjresidential  electors  at  the  top  and 
running  down  through  the  list  of  state  offices  to 
county  and  local  nominees.  This  year's  voting 
jiaper  is  almost  as  large  as  an  ordinary  newspai)er 
8X>read  open.  The  diagram  at  the  top  of  this  page 
sliows  the  emblems  adopted  by  the  different  parties 
in  New  York  printed  at  the  head  of  the  ballot. 


In  tlie  city  of  Worcester.  Mass. ,  in  accord- 
sachusetts.    ^^^e  with  a  permissive  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,   the  use  of  ballot 
papers  will  be  entirely  superseded  this  year  by  in- 
genious voting  machines,  the  voter  merely  pressing 
buttons  to  register  his  preferences.     The  guberna- 


HON.    GEORGE   P'RED    WILLIAMS. 

torial  contest  in  Massachusetts  lies  between  the  Hon. 
George  Fred  Williams,  who  received  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  who  was 
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Republican  ciuididato  for  (loveriKn-  of  Massachusetts. 

nominated  by  the  Repiiblictms  and  who  already 
occupies  the  j^overnor's  chair,  iiaving-  stei)ped  from 
the  lieutenant-i^overnorship  to  the  seat  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Governor  (.xreenhalge.  Mr.  George 
Fred  Williams  was  one  of  the  very  few  Eastern  dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  convention  who  espoused  the 
(;ause  of  free  silver,  and  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Bryan  and  Sewall. 

,    ,„.    .       In  the  Western  states,  the  two  guberna- 

/;;  Illinois  ,  ,  ^^  -, 

and  tonal  contests  tliat  have  attracted  most 
Minnesota,  j^tteution  are  those  between  (rovernor 
John  P.  Altgeld  and  tlie  Hon.  John  R.  Tanner  in 
Illinois,  and  between  the  H(m.  David  Clough  and 
the  Hon.  John  Lind  in  Minnesota,  (rovernor  Alt- 
geld, it  has  been  freely  predicted,  would  run  far 
ahead  of  Bryan  while  Mr.  Tanner's  vote  is  expected 
to  fall  c()nsidi'ral)ly  behind  that  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
It  is  possibh;  that  the  McKinley  electors  nnght  carry 
the  state,  while  Altgeld  should  defeat  his  opponent 
for  the  governorslii]);  ))ut  indications  would  now 
point  to  a  complete  Kepuldican  victory.  Cliicago  is 
counted  upon  for  an  enormous  Republican  majority. 
In  Mimiesota  tlu*  contest  seems  more  doubtful  than 
that  in  Illinois.  The  Hon.  Jolin  Liml  is  a  Scandi 
ruivian  who  has  served  acceptably  in  Congress  as  a 
liepul)li<"an,  is  higldy  respected  as  a  man  of  ]>r()bity, 
ainl  is  regarded  as  particularly  popular  with  tho 
large  niimlMT  of  Scandiuiivian  voters  of  Minnesota. 
His  can(li(l;i<",v    lias  llit*  support  of   tlic   Democrats. 


Poi)ulists,  ant]  free-silver  Republicans,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  win  the  votes  of  many  Scandinavian 
Republicans  who  will  at  the  same  time  vote  for  the 
McKinley  electors. 

n    r  I     n        1^1  (^rder  to  obtain  the  most  trustworthv 

Dr.  Folivell  on 

the  Minnesota    views  of  the  nature  and  characteristics 
Campaign.      ^^.  ^^^^  ^.^.^^^  campaign  that    has  been 

waged  in  the  central  West,  we  have  sought  and  re- 
ceived brief  letters  from  a  number  of  experienced 
political  observers  in  the  different  states.  Inasmnch 
as  these  letters  liaA'e  been  received  almost  at  the 
very  hour  of  going  to  i)ress  with  this  number  of 
the  Review,  the  observations  they  contain  have 
especial  value  as  belonging  to  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign.  Professor  W.  W  Folwell  of  the 
University  of  ]Minnesota,  eminent  as  an  economist, 
and  without  a  superior  in  the  country  as  a  student 
of  political  conditions,  sums  up  for  us  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  the  character  of  the  main  issues  as 
contested  in  Minnesota  and  the  adjacent  states: 

On  the  part  of  the  silver  *•  combine  ''  the  campaign  is 
an  aggressive  one.  Low  prices  of  farm  products,  unem- 
ployed la^or.  stagnation  of  manufactures  and  trade  are 
vividly  portrayed,  and  are  all  attributed  to  a  deficiency 
of  primary  money  resiilting  from  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  a  scheme  contrived  by  European  financiers,  Ciir- 
ried  through  (^oiigress  by  secret  and  corrupt  means. 

For  the  pt^rsistent  hard  times  thus  caused  the  immedi- 


noX.    JOIIN    R     TVNNKK, 
Kit|iul>lit'uh  i-uittiUlut«*  for  ()ov««riior  of  Uhnulik 
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ate  return  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  Hi 
to  1  is  proposed  as  the  sole  and  simple  remedy.  It  is 
asserted  with  great  confidence  that  under  such  frc-ti 
coinage  gold  and  silver  will  circulate  together,  held  to 
parity  by  the  operation  of  law  :  that  the  volume  of  pn- 


bring  the  tariff  question  into  prominence  firove  fruit- 
Jess,  our  inland  agricultural  people  caring  less  than 
usual  for  it. 

Tlie  sound  money  speakers  make  no  small  effort  to 
excite  wage-earners,  saving's  bank  depositors,  holders 
of  life  insurance  and  salaried  people  to  keep  their  inter- 
ests in  view,  and  they  exhort  people  generally  to  resist 
a  rash  experiment  with  our  standard  of  value,  not  war- 
ranted by  anything  in  experience.  Their  public  ad- 
dresses are  mostly  devoted  to  expositions  of  the  orthfj- 
dox  doctrine  of  money,  with  historical  examples  not 
really  interesting  to  the  wayfaring  man.  The  speeches 
of  Congressman  McCleary  may  be  mentior  ed  as  unique 
examples  of  the  successful  handling  of  an  abstruse  acad- 
emic subject  on  the  stump. 

The  party  machines  were  never  better  organized,  and 
they  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  politi- 
cal war.  Every  school  district  has  been  canvassed,  and 
every  house  supplied  with  the  wittily  albeit  gro- 
tesquely illustrated  literature  of  the  opposing  hosts. 

The  general  feeling  within  the  limited  horizon  of  the 
writer  is  that  the  vote  will  be  a  close  one,  in  spite  of 
confident  prophecies  of  overwhelming  majorities  claimed 
in  newspaper  headlines.  The  issue  hangs  on  two  ques- 
tions. First,  How  far  do  the  farmers  believe  that  free 
silver  will  bring  them  relief  through  rising  prices  ;  sec- 
ond, will  the  wage-earners  vote  according  to  their  inter- 
ests or  their  prejudices  ? 

A  picturesque  and  perhaps  characteristic  feature  of 
this  campaign  is  the  daily  debates  on  city  street  comers 
and  curbstones.  These  discussions  are  lively,  but  usually 
in  good  temper.  All  appearances  indicate  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  intense  the  pre-election  passion,  our  people  will 
after  the  American  fashion  acquiesce  in  the  verdict 
without  bitterness. 


HON.    JOHX     LIXD, 

Democratic  Populist  candidate  for  Governor  of  Minnesota. 

mary  money  will  be  swelled,  that  rising  prices  will  su- 
pervene upon  falling  prices,  and  prosperity  will  again 
reign- 
As  all  other  issues  are  ignored  by  them,  the  simplicity 
of  this  one  gives  the  "  silverites  "  a  considerable  rhetori- 
cal advantage. 

The  silver  advocates,  however,  lay  little  stress  <m 
doctrine  and  theory,  j) referring  to  attract  sux)porters  by 
appeals  to  interest  and  prejudice.  The  present  cam- 
paign, they  contend,  is  a  struggle  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  the  workingman  against  his  employer,  of  the 
debtor  against  his  creditor,  of  the  business  man  against 
the  banker,  of  Americans  against  foreigners,  of  the  com- 
mon people  against  plutocrats  in  general. 

The  "  sound  money  "  aggregation  stands  on  the  defen- 
sive. Its  organs  insist  that  the  hardness  of  the  times 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  silverites,  and  deny  that 
the  demonetization  of  ^ilver  twenty-three  years  ago  is 
any  material  x>yrt  of  the  cause  of  the  dex>reKsion  whicli 
now,  in  fact,  exists.  Free  coinage  of  silver  would  not 
cure,  it  would  rather  aggravate  the  evil,  because  it 
would  expel  gold  from  our  circulation  and  force  upon 
the  rtountry  a  silver  monoTrietallic  currency  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  in  supply  and  value. 

The  wnind  money  men  are  at  tlie  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing nothing  affirmative  to  J) roY)Ose  toward  ameliorating 
tlie  financial  situation  exc^^pt  to  replenish  the  treasury 
by  increase  of  customs  duties.     All  eflforts,  however,  to 


A    Word  From 

Professor 

Ely. 


Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Wisconsin  writes  that  the 
campaign  has  been  comparatively  unin- 
teresting in  that  state  because  of  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  would  be  carried  for  Mr  McKinley 
by  a  large  majority.  As  to  Professor  Ely's  own 
views  on  the  main  issues  in  the  present  campaign, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  a  letter  not 
intended  for  publication:  "  1  regard  this  whole  free 
silver  movement  as  most  unfortunate  and  likely  to 
delay  our  sound  development  and  social  progress  for 
many  years.  When  free  silver  is  thoroughly  defeated 
we  will  have  to  begin  again  with  true  reform," 


Dr.  Adams  on 
the  Michigan 
Contest. 


Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  an  international 
authority  upon  questions  involving  the 
science  of  finance,  sends  us  the  following  memoran- 
dum on  the  methods  of  the  campaign  in  the  state  of 
Michigan: 

The  ])residential  campaign  now  in  progress  is  a  most 
extraordinary  oiu?.  The  sentiment  of  the  state  prior  to 
the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  conventions  was  in  favor  of 
silver.  And  as  the  date  of  election  draws  near  it  aj)- 
pears  to  have  undergone  a  change.  Republicans  claim 
th(;  state;  by  inajoritiiis  varying  from  ir),()(K)  to  40,000. 
The  Indianapolis  tic-ket  cuts  but  little  figures,  tlie  Demo- 
crats who  favor  the  gold  standard  apparently  feeling 
that  it  would  be   usehiss  to  throw  a  vote  away  in  a 
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doubtful  state.  Republicans  also  ignore  all  but  the 
main  issue.  The  character  of  the  campaign  is  peculiar. 
Never  before  in  my  recollection  has  siach  extensive  use 
been  made  of  the  small  guns.  There  have  been  com- 
paratively few  speeches  from  noted  men,  but  meetings 
are  held  in  hundreds  of  sclioolhouses  nightly.  Posters 
are  used,  and  they  aim  to  be  arguments  rather  than 
caricatures.  The  campaign  is  earnest,  and  for  the  most 
part  c;ourteous.  It  is  a  campaign  of  discussion  and  edu- 
r'ution. 

„    ^,  ^,    .      Dr.  Washini^toii  Gladden  of  Columbus, 

Dr.  Gladdens  ^  .  .     -,. 

Note  from      Olilo,  sends  the  following  note  mdicat- 
o/i/o.         ^^g  jjQ^^  earnest  and  absorbing  the  con- 
test has  been  in  Mr.  McKinley's  own  home  state : 

The  campaign  hereabouts  is  going  on  vigoroush-,  but 
without  many  indications  of  bad  temper.  Street-corner 
discussions  with  groups  of  twenty  to  fifty  listeners  are 
somewhat  less  frequent  than  they  were  three  weeks 
ago.  Speakers  testif}-  that  their  audiences  demand 
arguments  rather  than  funny  stories.  Most  Republi- 
cans are  confident  of  carrying  the  state  by  a  very  large 
majority,  but  some  intelligent  Democrats  insist  that 
Ohio  is  doubtful.  I  have  heard  cool-headed  Republicans 
admit  that  the  vote  might  be  close.  My  judgment  is 
that  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  a  Republican  vic- 
tory in  Ohio.  One  element,  which  is  not  easily  esti- 
mated, is  the  vote  of  the  workingmen  on  whom  consid- 
erable pressure  has  been  brought  by  their  employers.  I 
hear  of  men  who  are  wearing  McKinley  buttons  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  but  who  say  that  in  the  voting  booth 
they  shall  express  their  own  conviction.  They  justify 
themselves  in  this  insincerity  by  the  plea  that  the  degree 
of  influence  attempted  by  their  masters  is  contrary  to 
public  morality,  and  that  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  keep  faith  with  those  who  thus  seek  to  overawe 
them.  The  employees  of  several  large  corporations 
have,  however,  expressed  their  intentions  by  private 
ballot  ;  and  most  of  these  have  indicated  gains  for  Mc- 
Kinley.  All  admit  that  the  manifold  uncertainties  make 
this  a  risky  year  for  gamblers  and  i)rophets. 

Dr.  James  A,  Woodburn,  professor  of 
The  Campaign    Amerittan  history  in  the  State  Univer- 

in  Indiana.  .  „  ^     -,.  -, 

sity  of  Indiana,  sends  us  a  graphic  pen 
picture  of  the  characteristics  of  the  campaign  of 
education  in  the  closely  contested  Hoosier  common- 
wealth. This  letter  of  Dr.  Woodburn's  certainly 
indicates  no  decline  in  the  character  of  the  average 
voter,  nor  any  lack  of  faith  in  modem  democracy : 

First,  in  regard  to  the  party  situation  :  The  Rejjubli- 
cans  have  made  a  vigorous  campaign  in  unity  and  har- 
mony, with  the  excepticm  of  some  early  friction  in  their 
State  Committee.  They  have  had  to  spend  great  emu-gy 
in  controlling  or  recovering  an  unestimated  sdverdefec- 
tum.  Whatever  they  have  permanently  lost  m  this 
direction  they  claim  will  be  made  good  by  tht^  gold  Dem- 
ocratic vote.  Each  side  claims,  however,  that  the  defec- 
tion from  the  other  is  the  greater,  and  these  counter 
d«;fectionH  upnet  ordinary  calcuUitious  and  add  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  outcome.  The  Kepublicans  luive 
been  more  compactly  organized  than  their  opponents, 
Hud  their  organization  has  been  HUpported  and  Mtrength- 
ened  by  the  organization  of  railway  t^mplovees,  of 
l)UMineHH  men's  "Sound  Money  Leagues,"  unel  other 
agencies   under  tlie   guise  of   non-part isiin   moveiiifiits, 


The  usual  party  clubs,  formed  on  the  basis  of  all  sorts  of 
association,  have  been  prevalent, —  Traveling  Men's 
Clubs,  Bicycle  Clubs,  First  Voters'  Clubs,  Women's 
Clubs,  German  Clubs,  Irish  Clubs,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  the  chief  concern  has  been  to  bring  the  allied 
silver  forces  into  harmony  by  fusion.  This  has  been 
fully  accomplished  as  to  the  electoral  ticket  on  the  basis 
of  five  Populist  electors  and  ten  Democratic  electors,  so 
that  the  Bryan  electors  will  receive  the  combined  silver 
vote.  The  "  middle-of-the-road"  Populists  have  been  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Democratic  managers 
and  the  friction  between  the  allies  has  been  a  source  of 
weakness  to  their  common  cause.  The  Populists  have 
not  formally  withdrawn  their  state  ticket,  though  most 
of  the  candidates  on  that  ticket  have  r3signed  their 
places,  and  as  the  campaign  has  advanced  the  silver 
forces  have  tended  to  a  closer  union. 

On  the  popular  side,  the  contest  has  been  intense. 
The  people  are  stirred  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
factured enthusiasm  wrought  up  by  artificial  means,  by 
party  manipulation  and  machinery,  but  it  is  a  feeling 
which  comes  from  a  profound  interest  in  what  is  con- 
sidered a  real  conflict  of  opposing  forces.  Looking  to 
the  effect  of  the  campaign  on  the  life  of  the  people,  this 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  '*  campaign  of  edu- 
cation." There  has  been,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  of 
••  whoopla  1"  and  '*  hurrah!  "  of  uniformed  clubs,  of  the 
donning  of  badges,  of  drums  and  bands,  and  parades, 
and  the  beating  of  party  tom-toms.  In  public  discussion 
the  money  question  has  taken  precedence  of  all  others. 
In  many  cases,  as  usual,  the  issue  hao  been  beclouded, 
and  the  voters  have  been  deceived  and  befuddled  by 
shrewd  campaigners.  As  usual,  the  old  party  spirit  has 
been  worked  up,  and  party  discipline  has  been  applied. 
Appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion,  excited  utterance,  ex- 
travagant accusation,  direful  predictions  of  disaster  to 
liberty  and  civilization  should  the  other  side  win,  —all 
these  usual  aspects  of  a  campaign  have  been  present. 
But  to  serious  people  all  these  elements  have  seemed 
more  than  ever  out  of  place  during  this  popular  referen- 
dum on  a  great  public  question,  and  it  may  still  be  said 
that  there  has  not  been  tor  years,  certainly  not  since  the 
war,  such  serious  and  earnest  consideration  of  public 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  voters.  More 
unselfish  service  than  ever  before  has  l)een  devoted  to  pc^li- 
tics.  Tons  of  literature  have  been  distributed,  much  of 
which  has  been  read  and  pondered.  On  the  street,  in  the 
shop,  in  the  school  house  meeting,  in  the  debating  club, 
wherever  several  are  gathered  together,  the  money  ques- 
tion has  been  seriously  discussed.  Votere  have  sought 
anxiously  to  know  the  truth.  Men  who  had  never 
thought  about  the  money  question  before  have  given  it 
their  earnest  attention. 

Two  things  may  Ih)  emphasized  in  the  outcome.  1.  A 
remarkable  extension  of  popular  knowledge  on  the  money 
question.  Party  prejudice  ami  tradition  still  keep  men's 
minds  unfree.  The  e.xcitement  and  violence  of  the  cam- 
paign have  brought  into  view  much  igm>rance  mul  blind 
ness, — that  wootiil  ignorance  which  s^hows  itself  unwillmg 
to  be  taught.  Hut  in  spite  of  this,  amid  miMrepjeHtmta- 
tion,  false  teaehi ug  and  confusion,  much  of  )K^rumuent 
value  has  been  learmnl.  If  we  are  to  conwiltT  that  the 
problems  of  fiiwinct*  are  to  Ik»  paswtnl  ujk»u  and  v 
termmeil  hy  the  people,  the  situation  is  va.'itly  n    , 

•J.  Old  \mYty  ties  have  Wien  Kreatly  looHentnl.  Tho  »ilver 
Uepiiblican  and  th«»  gold  democrat  have  -  •  ,j  ji^ 
party  pressure,  and  have  uuuIh  it  etutu^r  here  .  l  uit^u 

t«)  folK*w  their  convutiouH  ui  op|H.>iiitti>u  to  thi^ii  |>ckitjf. 
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„    „  Professor  Arthur  Ya«-er  of  Georgetown, 

Dr.  Yager  on  ,  n        •     n     t  t     «    • 

Politics  Ky.,  always  a  broaa-ininded  and  rair 
in  Kentucky.  ■^(^\\{\Q2k\  observer,  sums  lip  very  lucidly 
the  remarkable  situation  that  the  season  has  de- 
veloped in  his  state: 

It  is  a  unique  experience  for  this  generation  of  Ken- 
tuckians  to  have  a  political  campaign  at  all. 

For,  barring  the  spirited  congressional  contest  in  1894, 
and  the  gubernatorial  struggle  in  1895,  the  result  of  every 
contest  since  the  war  has  been  a  foregone  conclusion  and 
the  only  question  was  one  as  to  the  size  of  the  majority. 

The  present  contest,  however,  is  a  genuine  political 
battle  full  of  excitmg  incidents,  skillful  manoeuvring  and 
keenly  contested  debates;  and  the  result  is  sufficiently 
doubtul  to  spur  both  sides  to  their  best  efforts. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  all  is  the  vigorous 
fight  being  made  by  the  sound  money  Democrats. 

This  party,  although  so  recently  formed,  has  already 
perfected  an  organization  that  extends  to  almost  every 
county  and  precinct.  They  have  filled  every  part  of  the 
state  with  hundreds  of  the  ablest  speakers  that  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  they  have  literally  covered  the 
state  with  sound  money  literature.  Moreover,  they  have 
met  in  the  most  direct  and  fearless  manner  the  issues 
presented  by  the  Chicago  platform,  contending  with  espe- 
cial earnestness  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  effectiveness  of  their  work  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  drawn  the  fire  of  the  free  silver  army 
almost  wholly  away  from  the  Republicans,  who,  though 
extremely  active  and  superbly  organized,  have  not  so 
openly  met  the  paramount  issue  connected  with  the  cur- 
rency. 

At  first  the  free  silver  Democrats  were  not  disposed  to 
recognize  in  the  campaign  the  sound  money  Democrats  at 
all.  The  latter  were  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "  bolt- 
ocrats,"  and  some  of  their  speakers  were  not  allowed  to 
present  their  arguments  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
being  howled  down  by  the  mob.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  whip  them  back  into  line.  But  the  spirit  of  revolt 
could  not  be  checked.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  Democrats  in  the  state,  men  who  have  held 
and  now  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  party, 
have  openly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  bolters.  These  have 
been  reinforced  by  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious  voters  that  the  party  could  boast.  Their 
number  has  been  variously  estimated  by  competent 
judges  at  from  30,000  to  50,000,  but  owing  to  their  char- 
acter and  position  they  wield  an  influence  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
certain  that  this  defection  in  the  regular  Democracy  is 
large  enough,  not  only  to  cause  the  defeat  of  the  present 
national  ticket,  but  to  affect  profoundly  the  whole  future 
history  of  jjolitical  parties  in  this  state. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  in  a  state  where  party  ties 
are  as  strong  as  in  Kentucky,  so  widesx^read  and  potent  a 
rebellion  against  party  discipline  should  have  been  so 
quickly  organized.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  two  causes— namely: 

(1)  The  gubernatorial  oonte^^t  last  year,  in  which  the 
financial  issue  was  also  very  prominent,  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  present  revolt.  (2)  The  fact  that 
there  are  this  year  no  elections  for  state  and  local  officers 
(except  in  two  districts  where  judges  of  the  court  of 
api^jalH  are  ';hosen)  gives  free  play  to  the  pr«;ferenc(;M  of 
voXa'TA  on  the  national  issues  without  jeoparding  local 
interestfl.  TheHe  two  causes  have  made  it  possible  for 
K»*ntiickians  to  take  the  leml  in  the  movement  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Indianapolis  conv«5ntion   and  the  split  in 


the  Democratic  party.  These  or  similar  causes  have 
operated  all  over  the  South  and  produced  a  state  of 
things  that  will  make  the  campaign  of  1896  memorable  in 
the  political  history  of  that  section.  If  the  result  in  the 
present  struggle  should  be,  as  now  seems  to  l>e  practically 
assured,  to  take  several  Southern  states  out  of  the  Bryan 
column  and  greatly  reduce  the  old-time  majority  in  oth- 
ers, the  elevating  effect  of  the  campaign  of  1896  upon  the 
politics  of  the  whole  South  will  be  simply  inestimable. 

Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
anjcf/mnois.    1^^'&®  manufacturing  interests  make  him 

familiar  w^th  conditions  in  Illinois  as 
well  as  in  Missouri,  and  who  is  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  our  ablest  students  of  industrial  economics, 
sends  the  following  summary  of  the  situation  as  it 
appears  from  the  St.  Louis  standpoint : 

The  East  is  conceded  to  McKinley;  the  South  and  the 
extreme  West  to  Bryan.  The  Central-  Western  states  are 
the  battle  ground  ot  the  campaign;  Illinois  is  the  "  last 
ditch."  Gov.  Altgeld  Is  now  traversing  the  state  by 
special  train,  making  five  to  ten  speeches  a  day  to  enor- 
mous crowds.  He  is  by  odds  the  best  drawing  speaker, 
next  to  Bryan.  It  is  conceded  that  Jie  will  lead  his  ticket 
by  30,000.  Both  parties  have  massed  their  forces  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  last  two  weeks'  struggle.  The  exceptional 
interest  in  this  election  is  evidenced  by  the  registration 
in  St.  Louis,  exceeding  1892  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  If 
Bryan  wins,  it  will  be  by  a  popular  uprising,  for  all  the 
powerful  and  influential  classes  are  against  him.  East  of 
Colorado  nearly  all  bankers,  financiers,  large  manufactur- 
ers, a  majority  of  merchants,  old  politicians,  professors, 
lawyers  and  preachers  are  for  McKinley  or  Palmer 
Farmers,  organized  labor,  the  younger  politicians,  clerks 
and  country  papers  predominate  for  silver.  Charges  of 
undue  pressure  by  large  employers  reached  a  dramatic 
culmination  in  the  arrest  of  D.  Crawford,  a  prominent 
drj  goods  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  for  having  discharged 
twelve  heads  of  departments  and  clerks  for  being  silver 
men  and  "anarchists."  The  offense  is  a  felony  punish- 
able with  two  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  prose- 
cution has  been  undertaken  by  the  Democratic  State 
Committee. 

Business  in  the  West  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  its  usual  volume;  bank  deposits  have  suffered  but 
little;  reserves  are  far  stronger  than  usual  this  season. 
Bankers  entertain  no  tangible  doubt  of  McKinley's  elec- 
tion, but  they  are  in  position  to  meet  "  the  worst,"  as 
they  regard  Bryan's  victory.  Since  1860  no  campaign  has 
brought  out  so  much  heat  and  personality  in  business  cir- 
cles,  but  the  hard  names  and  ill  opinions  are  not  carried 
into  business  transactions.  Bourke  Cockran,  Col.  Inger- 
soU  and  Archbishop  Ireland  have  furnished  the  heavy 
artillery  for  the  gold  campaigners.  The  free  coinage 
speeches  and  letters  of  Palmer,  McKinley,  Allison,  Thuis- 
ton,  Carlisle.  Bynum,  Cernuschi  and  ex-President  Gibbs 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  the  trump  cards  of  the  silver 
orators  and  papers.  The  apparent  unanimity  of  the  rich 
in  favor  of  McKinley  has  done  his  cause  no  good.  When 
the  National  Bankers'  Association  by  rising  vote  and  out- 
burst of  applause  declared  for  gold,  a  leader  of  the  Palmer 
democTacy  remarked  that  the  less  they  said  the  better 
for  McKinley.  "Crawford's  discharge  of  silver  em 
])loyees  will  cost  his  party  thousands  of  votes"  was  the 
opinion  expressed  bv  a  Republican  managing  editor.  The 
Rey)ublicans  claim  Illinois  by  100,000;  the  Democrats  by 
.50,(K)0.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  it  will  be  on  the 
winning  side. 
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The  Currencu     P^ofessor  Macy  of  lowa  College  in  the 

Debate  following  Sentences  makes  i)lain  the 

thoroughgoing  nature  of  the  currency 

discussion  among  the  people  of  a  state  famous  for 

its  high  average  of  intelligence  and  its  conscientious 

citizenship : 

The  campaign  in  Iowa  is  characterized  by  earnest  and 
sincere  discussion  of  one  issue — viz.,  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  There  are  no  processions,  few  brass  bauds,  and 
little  noise;  but  there  is  intense  and  unusual  interest  in 
the  debate.  Men  and  women  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a 
presentation  of  facts  and  statistics.  Political  meetings 
are  numerous  and  large,  yet  they  constitute  the  smallest 
part  of  the  discussion.  Wherever  men  meet  in  shop  or 
by  the  way  they  engage  in  financial  discussion.  Old 
party  lines  and  former  issues  are  in  large  part  ignored. 
Early  in  the  campaign  Repubican  speakers  were  disposed 
to  give  prominence  to  the  tariff  question,  but  this  feature 
has  largely  disappeared.  A  few  Republicans  are  working 
for  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan;  while  no  class  is  laboring 
more  earnestly  for  his  defeat  than  are  the  gold  standard 
Democrats.  Each  party  seeks  to  convince  the  voter  that 
dire  disaster  is  impending  in  case  of  the  success  of  their 
opponents.  The  silver  party  makes  much  of  "  the  crime 
of  '73,"  and  kindred  crimes  in  the  Old  World.  The  most 
troublesome  proposition  that  they  feel  called  upon  to 
defend  is  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United 
States  alone  will  make  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  equal  in 
value  to  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  party  would  probably 
have  been  stronger  had  it  frankly  admitted  the  possibil- 
ity of  silver  monometallism  as  a  result  of  their  policy. 
The  Republicans  have  persistently  assailed  this  weak 
point  in  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  Republicans 
commit  themselves  to  no  definite  policy  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  standard  of  value.  They  neither  attack  nor 
defend  international  bimetallism.  They  do  not  openly 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  for  the  world. 
They  simply  seek  to  convince  the  voter  that,  whatever 
may  happen,  the  interests  of  this  great  people  are  safe  in 
their  hands. 

A  L  iter  There  has,  in  the  East,  been  nivich  misun- 
From  derstanding  of  the  situation  in  Mr. 
Nebraska.  Bryan's  home  state;  and  we  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  Political  Science  in  the  State  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  whose  letter  also,  incidentally,  throws 
light  upon  the  conditions  of  the  canvass  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Colorado : 

The  outcome  of  the  presidential  campaign  so  far  as  the 
state  of  Nebraska  is  concerned  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture  even  to  the  politicians.  To  the  more  aca- 
demic observer  some  points  of  interest  naturally  suggent 
themselves.  The  abundant  harvests  have  taken  away 
from  the  canvass  an  acerbity  which  might  have  roachtMl 
almost  any  intensity  if  the  unprecedented  drought  of  the 
last  two  years  had  continued.  Although  the  people  are 
still  poor,  tht!  iin[>ulHe  to  sudden  and  irrational  acti(m  in 
HiasHes  is  thus  tempered,  and  room  is  cleared  for  calm 
(liscuHsioti.  It  is  to  be  rt»iuembere<l,  howevtu*,  that  this 
state  is  not  n  large  ])roducer  of  wht^at,  and  that  the 
rnnewed  confidence  which  the  advance  in  wheat  uuint 
give  to  the  stiites  of  which  that  grain  is  the  staple  will  Iw 
wanting  here;  on  the  other  Iwind,  tlie  luiusually  high 
average  intelligeiic««  of  the  population  ttMidn  t<»  increase 


the  chance  for  argument.  Harangue  and  appeal  to  selfish 
motives  are  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  party  result  of  the  election,  a  more  valuable  result 
for  the  future  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  is  alreadj-  gained 
in  the  rising  level  of  intelligent  discussion. 

A  marked  difference  in  conditions  exists  between  Ne- 
braska and  her  sister  state  of  Colorado.  Colorado  is  not 
dependent  upon  favorable  seasons  for  her  industrial  pros- 
perity. Her  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, and  metallurgical  operations  are  not  affected  by  the 
weather.  The  people's  ideas  of  their  own  interests  have 
attached  them  to  Mr.  Bryan  independently  of  previous 
party  affiliations.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  Colorado 
Springs,  which  is  the  home  of  many  owners  of  gold 
mines.  In  Nebraska,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  silver  pro- 
duction but  failure  of  all  production  that  has  given  the 
opportunity  for  the  systematic  spread  of  free  silver  prop- 
aganda ;  but  several  forces  besides  the  good  crops  now 
appear  on  the  other  side.  The  Republican  party  exhibitA 
an  unexpected  cohesion.  The  btate  Journal,  published  at 
Lincoln,  which  has  a  large  circulation  throughout  the 
state,  has  conducted  a  most  vigorous  and  able  campaign 
on  the  financial  issue.  The  Omaha  Bee,  to  whose  influ- 
ence the  present  Populist  governor  owes  his  election,  has 
returned  to  the  Republican  fold.  Of  course,  what  merely 
turned  the  balance  in  the  state  election  may  prove  a  force 
of  little  account  in  the  national  election— at  the  same 
time  the  concensus  of  journalistic  opinion  means  much  as 
an  indication  of  popular  sentiment. 

While  the  people  of  the  cities  are  extremely  anxious  to 
keep  the  state  in  good  credit  with  the  people  of  the  East, 
those  that  support  Mr.  Bryan  are  sincere  and  unselfish  in 
their  convictions.  That  his  chief  support  is  in  the  coun 
try  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  walk  in  Lincoln 
shows  a  vast  majority  of  McKinley  portraits  displayed  on 
the  houses,  while  a  walk  in  the  country  exhibits  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  Omaha  World-Herald  at  his 
back,  and  much  of  the  minor  press  of  the  state.  If  the 
fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists  be  inferred  to  carry 
the  votes  that  those  parties  have  cast  separately  on  piv- 
vious  occasions,  there  would  be  no  question  of  the  result. 
It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  make  any  prediction  when 
one  considers  the  yeomanlike  independence  of  the  Ne- 
braska voter. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  hits  now 
broken  all  records.  No  one  before  her  ever 
occupied  the  English  throne  for  st>  long  a 
period.  Henry  III..  Edward  III..  George  III.  and 
Henry  VI.,  whose  reigns  had  been  of  great  length, 
were  all  distanced  on  the  '2^'rd  of  Septemlvr  when 
Queen  Victoria  passed  the  milestone  which  marked 
the  extent  of  her  grandfather's  reign.  Her  Miijesty 
will  not  (•(>mi)lete  her  sixtieth  year  of  queenshii* 
until  June  next;  when,  if  all  goes  well.  tht«re  will 
be  throughout  her  world-encirclinj?  Empire  a  cele- 
bration betlttiug  an  o<'casit»n  so  auspicious  anil 
unique.  The  prayer  of  the  natioiuil  anthem  has 
been  answered  in  her  caae.  with  tlie  result  that 
there  is  a  nnuh  more  gem>ral  disposition  to  cry 
amen  to  its  sturdy  pt^titious  than  there  was  when 
sh<»  came  to  the  throntv  England  luks  luul  sixty 
yt^ars  of  )>er  sovereignty  anil  is  not  satistltHl.  hut 
asks  for  more  She  will  never  have  a  U'tter  .hoy- 
ereign.  nor  one  wlio.se  reign  will  leave  m  imtrt«  diu- 
/ling  rei-t>rd  m  tlie  niiiials  of  the  vai-e      The  KiiiclUh 


The 
Queen. 
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have  indeed  grown  so  accustomed  to  think  of  their 
monarch  as  the  Queen,  that  it  will  be  awkward 
when  the  time  comes  to  speak  once  again  of  the 
King.  England  has  prospered  so  well  under  its 
female  sovereigns  that  many  are  disposed  to  think 
it  would  be  well  if  she  never  could  have  any 
other.  Of  course  no  one  seriously  thinks  of  passing- 
such  an  inverted  Salic  law  ;  but  so  great  is  the 
force  of  use  and  wont,  and  so  much  more  splendid 
have  been  the  national  achievements  under  Eliza- 
beth, Anne  and  Victoria  than  under  the  kings,  that 
there  would  be  a  distinct  sense  of  satisfaction  ex- 
perienced if  it  could  be  decreed  by  the  fates  that 
for  the  English  throne  in  the  future  no  man  need 
apply. 

It  was  an  event  of  good  omen  that  the 
Czar  liionth  in  which  the  Queen  thus  broke  the 
record  for  length  of  reign — she  had  long 
before  broken  all  previous  records  in  every  other 
field— found  the  Czar  her  honored  guest  at  Bal- 
moral. Up  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  one  roof  shel- 
tered the  two  potentates  upon  whom  destiny  has 
conferred  the  overlordship  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
England  and  Russia  (unlimited)  is  the  name  of  the 
firm  charged  with  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of 
that  bankrupt  continent,  which  once  dominated  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  heads  of  the  firm  met  to  talk 
things  over  in  friendly  fashion  in  the  holiday  home 
of   the  Queen,  all  friends  of  peace  and  progress  re- 
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£V(|iiN  i.- 


THE   WAR   LORD.' 


"  He,   the  war  lord  of  a  most  mighty  host,   will  yet   only 
employ  his  troops  in  the  protection  of  peace.'"'— Reference  to  the 
Czar   by    the     German     Emperor    at,   Gorlitz.  —From    Punch 
(London). 

joiced.  What  came  of  it. — whether  anything  of 
immediate  practical  result  will  come  of  it. — no  one 
at  this  moment  can  say.  But  nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  the  deepening  and  strengthening  of 
the  intimate  personal  tie  which  binds  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  occupants  of  imperial  thrones.  In 
the  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  that  exist 
between  Nicholas  II.  and  his  wife,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lies  one  of  the  best 
securities  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
world. 


The 

French 

Republic. 


France  has  passed  through  the  thrilling 
experience  of  welcoming  its  ally  the  Au- 
tocrat of  all  the  Russias  as  if  he  were  the 
virtual  Dictator  of  the  Republics  Not  so  long  ago, 
the  spectacle  of  the  Czar  being  received  by  the 
whole  French  nati(m  as  if  he  had  been  a  Divine 
Figure  from  the  North  delivering  a  province  from 
tlie  yoke  of  the  Turk  would  have  created  some 
alarm  in  Berlin  and  in  London.  To-day  Europe 
looks  on  without  even  a  thrill  of  uneasiness.  For 
it  is  undestood  now,  even  by  those  who  professed 
at  first  to  see  in  the  Franco  Russian  entente  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  tlie  Continent,  tliat  it  was 
entered  into  not  for  war,  but  for  peace.  The  Kaiser 
indeed  is  said  to  have  liarangued  tlie  Czar  at  Breslau 
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in  this  sense.  France  wished  with  a  passionate 
longing  to  be  afforded  an  excuse  that  would  satisfy 
her  own  amonr 2)ro2))'e  for  not  embarking  on  the 
long  threatened,  but  always  postponed  war  of  re 
venge.  The  Russian  alliance  suited  her  beyond 
all  things  else  that  could  have  been  named.  It 
at  once  made  her  feel  able  to  pose  as  e(iual  in 
power  and  prestige  to  her  German  foe.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  supplied  an  absolute  veto  on  the  war 
which  every  Frenchman  dreads.  Henceforth  when 
any  patriot  howls  for  the  Revanche  an  extinguisher 
is  ready  at  hand.  French  Ministers  now  can  say, 
whenever  there  are  any  difficulties  to  be  smoothed 
over  with  Germany,  and  the  Chauvinists  clamor 
for  war,"  Dear  patriots,  we  are  with  you,  heart  and 
soul.  If  the  decision  lay  with  us  war  could  be  de- 
clared to-night.  But,  you  see  we  must  consult  our 
]>artn«'r  Jorkins  at  St,  Pcttfrsburg,  and  he  won't 
hear  of  it.  Not  on  any  account.  We  are  awfully 
Horry— quite  in  despair.  But  we've  done  our  best 
witli  .Tr»rkiiis  jind  it's  no  go."  So  the  Ministerial 
Spenlow  in  l*aris  will  not  dciclare  war,  and  the  Kus- 
sian  Jorkins  will  maintain  liis  right  to  the  proud 
title  of  the  I  Mince  of  the  Pence  of  Europe, 


It  is,  however,  neither  the  Queen  nor  the 
Sultan,    ^zar  whose  x)ersonality  has  c(  )mmanded  most 

attention  this  last  month.  Of  all  mortals, 
Abdul  Haniid  has  just  now  succeeded  in  realizing 
the  ambition  of  Young's  hero,  of  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten : 

Fain  Avoiild  he  make  the  world  his  pedestal. 
Mankind  the  gazei-s.  the  sole  hgnre  he. 

No  other  figure  has  for  the  month  loomed  so  black 
against  the  sky.  The  Sultan,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
delights  to  call  the  Assassin,  bur  of  whom  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  declared  '*  liis  every  impulse  is  goi:)d.*"  must 
marvel  somewhat  at  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
what  the  infidels  of  the  West  persist  in  calling  the 
massacres  of  Coiistantinoi)le.  Similar  measures  of 
necessary  severity  he  has  ordered  month  after  month 
any  time  these  last  two  years,  and  there  has  been 
next  to  no  outcry.  Now  that  he  has  had  a  few  thou- 
sands of  these  "  dogs  of  Giaours  "'  removed  expedi- 
tiously and  effectively  from  the  city  whose  traii- 
(luillity  they  endangered,  all  England  is  blazing 
with  rhetorical  pyrotechnics,  and  even  the  craven 
crew  of  ambassadors  are  waxing  insolent.  It  must 
seem  very  strange  to  him, — as  strange  as  it  would 
seem  to  Englishmen  if  the  whole  American  Repub- 
lic were  to  go  into  a  frenzy  of  indignation  because 
the  London  police  consigned  a  fresh  installment  of 
ownerless  dogs  to  the  lethal  chamber  at  Battersea. 
The  London  police  have  extingui.shed  the  lives  of 
some  40,000  innocent  unfortunate  fellow-creatures 
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of  the  canine  species  in  that  way  this  year  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  metropolis.  And  nobody  in 
America  has  made  a  protest.  How  absurd  it  would 
be  if,  after  having  preserved  an  imperturbable 
silence  over  the  40,000,  our  cousins  were  to  go  into 
hysterics  over  the  next  batch  of  5,000  doomed  dogs. 
Such,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  are  the  reflections  of 
Abdul  the  Damned,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Saltan  of 
Good  Impulses, 


A  STRONG   APPEAL  1 

"  That  coercion,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  applied 
to  him  (the  Sultan),  might  even  now  be  the  mean.s  of  averting 
another  series  of  massacres,  possibly  even  exceeding  those 
which  we  have  already  seen  " — Extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  Mr.  Crossley  of  Manchester.— From  Punch. 


Lord 


The  great  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
Rosebfty's  at  Liverpool  in  exposition  of  the  duty  of 
Retirement.  Ejjgignfi  toward  the  Armenians,  seemed 
to  favor  immediate  and  aggressive  action  by  England 
regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  Eurox)e.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ex]:)lained  that  the  policy 
he  advocated  must  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  involve  England  in  a  war  with  any  of  tlie  great 
y)r>werH:  but  Lord  Rosebery.  whose  position  as  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  on  many  accounts  a 
trying  and  difficnlt  one  for  him  to  maintain,  found 
in  Mr.  Cibidstone's  Ki>eech  an  ex(;nse  for  retiring 
from  the  leadership.  Of  late  he  has  been  devoting 
hirnnelf  to  a  study  of  Robert  Burns.  The  Liberal 
y»arty  being  out  of  power  and  very  much  in  the 
minnrity,  Lord  RoHebery's  retirement  is  a  matter  of 


much  less  significance  than  would  be  the  withdrawal 
of  a  leader  actually  filling  the  post  of  prime  minister. 
The  Liberals  labor  under  a  special  disadvantage  when 
their  leader  is  in  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nobody  has  felt  this  more 
keenly  than  Lord  Rosebery  himself.  It  was  expected 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  succeed  to  the 
leadership,  although  nothing  was  determined  upon 
when  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press.  What 
England  will  really  do  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  after  the  floods  of  talk  in  which 
that  country  has  been  indulging,  nobody  can  tell. 
Everything  points,  however,  to  a  better  understand 
ing  with  Russia.  It  is  only  through  such  an  under- 
standing that  any  valuable  solution  can  be  arrived 
at.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  an  article  which  we  publish 
elsewhere,  gives  a  lucid  and  unsparing  analysis  of 
the  situation,  and  points  out  the  policy  which  would 
undoubtedly  reflect  the  most  credit  upon  his  country. 


The  "  Bancroft  " 
at  Constantinople. 


While  England  was  still  absorbed 
with  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  speech.  Lord  Rosebery's  resig- 
nation, and  other  matters  bearing  upon  the  situation 
at  Constantinople,  it  was  announced  under  bold 
headlines  by  the  newspapers  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  that  the  United  States  was  about  to  "  force 
the  Dardanelles  "  with  a  war  ship,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Sultan  to  terms  after  his  long  delay  in  settling 
various  claims  for  damages  to  property  owned  by 
American  citizens  in  the  Armenian  district  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fact  was  that  our  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  send  the  small  cruiser 
Bancroft  to  Constantinople,  to  be  at  the  service  of 
the  American  minister  and  to  perform  the  same 
offices  that  are  rendered  by  the  single  vessel  which 
each  of  the  great  Euroi)ean  powers  is  allowed  to 
have  in  the  Bosphorus.     Several  of  our  war  ships 


A   DAY   OVER  THE   ARMENIAN   COVERS. 

Squtiie  H-Rr-HT:  "Hallo,  Ro.sobory  !  You  ought  to  have 
bf;cn  out  with  us.'' 

Lf)Ri)  R  H  ii-uv  :  "  Um  !  I  don't  seem  to  care  about  it.  The 
weather's  HO  uncertain."" — From  Punch. 
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have  been  assembled  at  Smyrna,  and  onr  govern- 
ment has  for  some  time  been  closely  watching  the 
Turkish  situation  with  a  view  to  the  rescue,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  American  missionaries  in  case  of  fur. 
ther  and  still  more  serious  disturbances.  It  has  for 
some  time  seemed  to  us  that  our  administration 
ought  to  have  made  jieremptory  demands  upon  the 
Porte  to  pay  indemnity  for  the  wanton  outrages 
that  have  been  perpetrated  against  the  rights  of 
person  and  property  of  our  American  educators  and 
missionaries  in  Asia  Minor;  and  that  these  demands, 
if  not  complied  with,  should  have  been  followed  by 
an  ultimatum  and  formidable  naval  x^reparations. 
Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  resulted  in  a  European 
intervention  to  save  the  Armenians. 


The  Iron 
Gates. 


The  last  month  witnessed  an  official  cere- 
mony in  Hungary,  as  a  part  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  millenial  year,  which 
advertised  to  the  world  the  successful  completion 
of  the  great  engineering  undertaking  which  has 
freed  the  Danube  from  its  iron  gates.  A  canal,  five 
miles  long,  has  been  blasted  out  of  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  river,  rendering  it  possible  for  steamers  to  pass 
up  and  down  with  safety,  where  formerly  the  pas- 
sage could  only  be  made  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  danger.  Six  years'  constant  labor  sufficed  to 
rid  the  channel  of  obstructions  which  have  been  the 
dread  of  sailors  for  many  centuries.  But  the  chief 
importance  of  the  operation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
increases  to  Austria-Hungary  the  importance  of  her 
great  Danubian  waterway,  the  mouttis  of  which  are 
the  Bospborus  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  significance 
of  the  event  was  emphasized  by  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  Emperor-King,  Francis  Joseph,  in 
Roumania,  and  by  the  not  less  notable  omission  to 
invite  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  to  the  festivities. 
Roumania  lies  like  a  long  breakwater  of  Latin  rubble 
between  the  Slavonic  seas  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

j.^^  What  would  it  cost,  one   wonders,   to 

Occupation  of  have  sijuilar  navigable  canals  through 
Dongoia.  ^y^^  cataracts  of  the  Nile  V  If  all  the 
money  spent  in  Soudan  wars  had  been  used  for  that 
puri^ose,  Khartoum  would  at  this  moment  be  as 
accessible  to  civilization  as  Cairo.  Unfortunately 
the  soldier  and  not  the  engineer  is  still  the  pioneer 
along  the  Upper  Nile.  Last  month  the  soldier,  it 
must  be  admitted,  did  his  work  effectively  enough. 
(General  Kitchener  with  his  river  steamers  cind 
1<),000  men  of  the  Egyptian  army  struck  his  long 
expected  blow  at  tlie  Khalifa's  force.  The  battle, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  fought  on  Sfpteinber 
19.  Tlie  Dervishes  held  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
which  they  had  lined  with  ritte  ])its  and  protected  by 
artill(!ry.  General  Kitchenor  and  his  army  were  on 
the  eastern  bank  out  of  range.  The  gunboats,  ad- 
vancing, were  met  with  a  storm  of  shot  and  shrll. 
The  I  itter,  however,  did  not  burst,  being  carefully 
H<a*ved  without  fuses  by  thr  gnniuTs,  wlui  wtu"e 
captives  in  chains  compelled   to   work  {\w  guns  liy 


ARCHBISHOP   MARTIXELLI, 

Cardinal  Satolli's  successor  as  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United 

States. 

threats  of  instant  death.  The  boats  replied  atd 
retired,  then  advanced  and  retired  again,  watched 
meanwhile  with  eager  impatience  by  the  army  com- 
pulsorily  inactive  on  the  other  bank.  After  a  time 
a  ford  was  discovered  by  which  it  was  found  possible 
to  carry  a  battery  of  artillery  to  an  island  in  mid- 
stream which  commanded  the  Dervishes'  position. 
Its  arrival  decided  the  fight.  After  a  few  rounds 
the  Dervishes,  whose  leader  had  been  wounded,  were 
in  full  flight,  and  the  road  to  Dongoia  was  clear. 
The  gunboats  went  on  at  once,  and  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  General  Kitchener  and  his  men,  who  are 
now  in  occupation  of  the  fertile  province,  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  Khartoum.  Their  arrival 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  natives,  who 
have  been  harried  for  years  by  the  Khalifa,  and 
General  Kitchener  felt  so  secure  that  he  at  once 
sent  the  South  Staffordshire  regiment  l)ack  to  Cairo. 
What  he  will  do  next  he  himself  will  decide,  ami 
the  success  he  has  already  achieved  will  prolmbly 
tempt  him  to  feel  southward  to  Khartt)utn. 

Mr.  Rhodes  ^^  Nvould  seem  probable  that  Enghuul 
and  His  will  reai-h  Khartoum  from  the  ni>rth 
I'ly  "'"•  bt.foro  Mr  Ulunh^s  gets  thri>ugh  fn»m 
the  south  to  rgamda.  The  Matabele  are.  lu>wever. 
surrendering,  and  Hhodtvsia  will  K^fore  long  U»  «'» 
tranquil  as  Natal.  Marvelous  imhvil  has  Ihhmi  tlir 
unshakt^n  contidenc«»  with  which  Mr  Hlunltv'H  ha;* 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Khodtvsians.  It  is  ti»Kl  in 
tht'  school  hooks  as  a  pnH)f  o(  the  iiidi>iuituble  fMith 
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of  the  Romans  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Re- 
public that  the  ground  on  which  Hannibars  army 
was  encamped  found  a  ready  purchaser  in  Rome  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  Republic's  misfortunes. 
The  same  faith  abounds  in  Rhodesia.  There  also 
they  never  despair.  The  price  of  real  estate  in  the 
regions  overrun  by  rebels  has  not  fallen.  Values, 
indeed,  have  gone  up  during  the  war.  Speculators 
in  "  Stands  "  in  Bulawayo  have  sold  for  thousands 
what  last  year  they  bought  for  hundreds.  Neither 
rinderpest  nor  rebellion  has  shaken  the  faith  of  these 
pioneers  in  the  value  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
saved  for  the  British  Empire.  But  the  Rhodesians, 
black  and  white  alike,  know  no  other  king  but 
Rhodes.  His  prestige  seems  to  shine  all  the  brighter 
in  Bulawayo  because  of  the  clouds  which  overhang 
it  elsewhere. 

American  Catholics  have  been  welcom- 
^^Cathoffcs""   ^^^  Archbishop  Martinelli,  the  successor 

of  Cardinal  Satolli  as  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative in  this  country,  and  have  been  saying  fare- 
well to  Cardinal  Satolli  with  many  sincere  expres- 
sions of  esteem.  So  far  as  appearances  go,  the 
presence  of  the  papal  ablegate  has  thus  far  contribu- 
ted somewhat  toward   harmony  in  the  American 


BIHHOP  JOHN   J.    KEANK. 


THE   LATE   ARCHBISHOP  OF   CANTERBURY. 

church,   though  it  has  also    apparently   detracted 
somewhat  from  the  independence  and  the  essentially 
American  spirit  which  had  seemed  to  be  gaining 
dominance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
this  country.  The  presence  here  of  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative makes  the  interference  of  Rome  in  affairs 
that  pertain  purely  to  the  American  branch  of  the 
church  more  easy  and  therefore  more  frequent.    For 
example,  the  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  Bishop  John  J.  Keane,  was  last  month 
removed  from  his  post  at  the  head  of  that  institution 
by  peremptory  order  from  Rome,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  American  Catholics  and  the  American  edu- 
cational world.  The  order  for  Dr.  Keane's  retirement 
was  full  of  personal  compliments;    and  no  reason 
was  offered  except  that  the  policy  favored  at  Rome 
is  a  rapid  rotation  in  such  an  office  as  the  head  of  a 
University.     But  the  Pope's  action  had  an  arbitrary 
appearance  that  goes  somewhat  against  the  Ameri- 
(;an   grain.      The    University  at    Washington   was 
established  solely  ui)on  American  initiative,  without 
any  aid  from  Rome,  Dr.  Keane  being  its  most  active 
promoter,  and  Dr.  Keane's  personal  influence  secur- 
ing practically  all  of  the  money.     It  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  University  rector  has 
Huff(!red  from  the  fact  that  his  leaning  is  toward  tlie 
socalled  liberal  or  American  wing  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States.     The  new  papal  dele- 
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THE   LATE    WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

j?ate,  Monsignor  Martinelli,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
head  of  the  Augiistinian  order  of  monks,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  visited  America  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  speaks  English  fairly  well,  and  brings  with  him 
some  knowledge  of  American  conditions. 

Within    the    month    covered   by   our 
Th^ee  Eminent     obituary    list,    three    Englishmen    of 

Englishmen.  "^    .  n       «    xT 

great  eminence,  all  or  tliem  men  of 
l(?tters,  in  diff<'rent  fields,  haye  ended  their  earthly 
labors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  IJenson,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  official  head  of  the  Churcli  of  England, 
who  died  on  ()ctob(>r  11,  was  a])pointt'd  archbishop 
in  1SH2  by  Mr.  (Iladstone  (m  t\w  (h^ath  of  Dr.  Tail. 
Dr.  lifsnson  as  a  young  man  won  high  honors  as  a 
Hcholar  at  Oambridg*^  University,  was  aftnrward  a 
itiaster  at  Itugby,  and  thon  for  many  y«'ars  s»<iv»m1 
fiH  the  head-master  of  Wellington  CoUegt*.     He  was 


made  bishop  of  Truro  in  1876. 
Our  readers  may  expect  some- 
thing further  concerning  his 
career  next  month.  The  death  of 
the  archbishop  occurred  suddenly 
while  he  was  attending  service  in 
the  little  Hawarden  church  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
guest  he  was  at  the  time.  The 
other  two  Englishmen  whose 
deaths  attracted  wide  attention 
last  month  were  William  Morris 
and  George  Du  Maurier.  William 
Morris  was  a  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  but  for  his  extreme 
socialistic  views  might  well  have 
succeeded  Tennyson  as  poet  lau- 
reate. He  was  also  an  artist  and 
an  eminent  leader  of  that  group 
of  modern  Englishmen  who  have 
endeavored  to  teach  England  the 
api)lication  of  the  principles  of 
decorative  art  to  practical  indus- 
try. In  our  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month"  will  be  found  an 
account  of  William  Morris'  work- 
shop or  factory.  George  Dn 
Maurier  had  within  two  or  three 
years  attained  affluence  and  fame 
by  virtiie  of  the  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  his  novels.  He  had  lived 
a  long  lift^as  an  artist  and  illus- 
trator, most  of  his  work  having 
gone  into  the  pages  of  Punch. 
He  was  not  a  great  artist,  but  he 
was  a  remarkably  keen  observer, 
of  social  life,  and  his  drawings, 
covering  a  i)eriod  of  many  years, 
form  a  graphic  history  of  English 
society  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  gentle  satirist  It  may  likely 
enough  turn  out  that  Du  Mau- 
rier s  suddenly  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  "Trilby"  and  certain  other 
novels,  may  die  avv^ay  almost  as  quickly  as  it  arose  ; 
but  his  fame  as  a  caricaturist  and  illustrator  will 
survive  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Ernest  Knautft.  else- 
where in  this  number,  tells  in  an  illustrated  article 
the  story  of  Du  Maurier's  artistic  career. 

^^  Among  other  eminent    foreignei-s  who 

other  ^  . 

Deaths  in  the    passed  away  during  the  last  tlurty  days 

*'""'''•         wtne  Baron  de  (rt^er.  the  great  Swetlish 

statesman,    and    (Jeneral    Louis   Jules   Trochu.   tht» 

French   otticer  who  won  grt»at   prominence  jis  the 

(|ovt»rnor  of  Paris  and  (.'ommander-in  chief  of  the 

forces  which  dt«f«*mled  that  city  after  the  hjittle  i»f 

Sedan,  in  the   Fratico  Prussian  war.     On  the  Siuu«» 

day  ditnl  M.  Victt>r  de  Lesseps.  the  sou  of  the  Kreat 

French  engint»er. 
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{From  September  21  to  October  18,  1896.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  22. — Generals  Palmer  and  Buckner  are  noti- 
fied of  their  nominations  to  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency,  respectively,  by  the  National  Democratic 
party,  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

September  24. — Two  Republican  conventions  and  one 
Democratic  are  held  in  Utah  ;  the  silver  Republicans  in- 
dorse the  Bryan  electors. . . .  New  York  "  Sound  Money  " 
Democrats  nominate  Daniel  G.  Griffin  for  Governor  and 
Frederick  W.  Hinrichs  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

September  25. — William  J.  Bryan  addresses  a  great 
crowd  on  Boston  Common. 

September  26. — George  Fred.  Williams  is  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  two  Democratic  con- 
ventions and  one  Populist  ;  the  "  Sound  Money"  Demo- 
crats   nominate    Frederick    O.    Prince John    Boj'd 

Thacher  declines  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

September  28.— The  New  York  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee selects  Wilbur  F.  Porter  to  run  for  Governor  in 
place  of  John  Boyd  Thacher. 

September  29.— The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  meets  in 
special  session William  J.  Bryan  addresses  a  Tam- 
many mass  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

September  30.— Colorado  Republicans  nominate  George 
W.  Allen  for  Governor,  and  adopt  resolutions  favoring 
the  election  of  McKinley  and  Hobart. 

October  1.  —  Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate 
Roger  Wolcott  for  Governor. 

October  3.— William  J.  Bryan's  letter  accepting  the 
Populist  nomination  for  the  Presidency  is  published. 

October  5.— In  the  Connecticut  town  elections  the  Re- 
publicans make  large  gains The  Canadian  Parliament 

is  prorogued. 

October  6.— Arthur  Sewall's  letter  accepting  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  Vice-President  is  published 

The  Democrats  carry  Florida  by  a  reduced  plurality. 

October  7.— The  Democrats  carry  the  Georgia  election 

by    a  majority  of  3(),000 The  Vermont  Legislature 

meets. 

October  8.— The  New  York  State  League  of  Republi- 
can Clubs  holds  its  annual  convention. 

October  9.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  great 
Chicago  fire  is  celebrated  in  that  city  ;  75,()0<)  men  take 
part  in  a  **  Sound  Money"  parade..  ..President  Cleve- 
land returns  to  Washington. 

October  12.— Archbishop  Ireland  makes  public  a  state- 
ment urging  citizens  to  vote  against  the  Chicago  plat- 
form and  candidates. 

October  14.— A  fusion  is  announced  between  the  Dem- 
o<:rat8  and  Populists  of  Arkansas  by  which  the  Populists 
are  to  have  three  electors  and  the  Democrats  five. 

October  16.— The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  affirms 
the  right  of  the  "  National  Democrats  "  to  the  use  of 
their  party  name  on  the  official  ballot. 

October  17,— Governor  ^Itgeld  of  Illinois  addresses  a 
great  mass  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  th<i  politi(-al 
l8«u<;H  of  the  hour. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN, 

Ho])U;n\\)<-r  21.— Tlxr  dovcruor  of  the  Philippines  issues 
a  df;f;ree  confiscating  thr;  property  of  insurgents. 
September  23.— Drmgola  is  occupied   })y   the  British 


troops. . .  .Queen  Victoria's  reign  becomes  the  longest  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

September  24. — Mr.  Gladstone  addresses  a  great  anti- 
Turkish  meeting  in  Liverpool. 

September  26. — Elections  for  members  of  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Swedish  Diet  show  large  Liberal  gains  ; 
a  Social  Democrat  is  elected  a  member. 

September  29.— Alderman  Fandel  Phillips  is  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  5.— The  session  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Bud- 
apest is  ended. 

October  6.— The  Legislature  of  BritTsh  Guiana  grants 
a  concession  for  a  railway  through  the  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  Barima  gold  fields. 

October  7.— Lord  Rosebery  resigns  the  leadership  of 
the  British  Liberal  party. 

October  9. — Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh, 
gives  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  the  leadership  of  the 
British  Liberal  party. 

October  15.— The  French  Government  releases  from 
prison  the  alleged  "  dynamiter"  Tynan. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  22. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  arrive 
in  England,  and  are  the  guests  of  Queen  Victoria. 

September  25. — Great  Britain  makes  a  demand  on 
France  for  the  extradition  of  P.  J.  Tynan,  the  alleged 
"  dynamiter." 

September  26.— The  Chinese  ports  of  Foochow  and 
Hangchow  are  opened  as  treaty  ports,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Shimoneseki. 

September  28. — The  Porte  issues  a  statement  declaring 
the  alarm  m  Constantinople  to  be  wholly  due  to  the 
British  agitation  against  the  Sultan. 

September  80.  —The  commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  Italy  in  formally  signed  in  Paris. 

October  1. — Cuban  officers  bearing  dispatches  and  at- 
tempting to  land  surreptitiously  in  Jamaica  are  arrested, 
fcr  violating  quarantine  laws. 

October  4.— The  Porte  requests  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment to  expel  unemployed  Armenians  from  that  coun- 
try. 

October  5. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  arrive  im 
France  and  are  received  by  President  Faure. 

October  6.— The  Czar  and  Czarina  are  welcomed  in 
Paris  with  great  enthusiasm. 

October  9.— The  Czar  reviews  the  French  troops  at 
Chalons. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

September  21.— The  Central  Canada  Exhibition  is 
opened  at  Ottawa  by  Premier  Laurier. ..  .Strikers  at 
Leadville,  Col.,  attack  the  mine  houses,  and  are  driven 
back  with  some  loss  of  life. 

Sept(;mber  22. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  begins  in  St.  Louis. 

Sept(?mber  23.— The  property  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  ('oal  and  Iron  (yompani(iH  is  sold  under  foreclosure 
to  a  rey)resentative  of  the  reorganizati<m Strike  lead- 
ers in  Leadville,  Col.,  are  arrested  and  the  city  is  placed 
under  martial  law. 

September  25.— The  Atchison  and  Ro{'k  Island  i-ail- 
roads  withdraw  from  the  Western  Freight  Association. 
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September  26, — The  county  commissioners  of  Barber 
County,  Kcinsas,  issue  a  circular  to  bondholders  stating 
that  the  county  is  unable  to  pay  bonds  or  interest ;  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  county  is  $600,000, 

September  27. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Danube  to 
navigation  at  the  Iron  Gates,  between  Hungary  and 
Servia,  takes  place  with  ceremonies  in  which  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  the  Kings  of  Roumania  and  Servia 
take  part. 

iSeptember  28,  —The  factory  of  the  American  Sewing 
IVIachine  Company  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pepperell  and 
Laconia  mills  at  Biddeford,  Me.;  three  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company's  mills  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  em- 
ploying 3,000  men  ;  the  Amoskeag  Company's  mills  at 
Manchester,  N.  H...  employing  8,000  hands  ;  the  Otis 
Company's  cloth  mills  in  Ware,  Mass.,  and  other  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  East,  are  started  on  full  time 

All  the  train-dispatchers  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way system  are  ordered  to  strike The  International 

Cigarmarkers'  Union  meets  in  annual  session  at  Detroit 

The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  meets  in 

Cleveland Five  hundred  dock  laborers  m  Hamburg, 

Germany,  strike John  Wanamaker  buys  the  store  and 

stock  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

October  1. — The  first  authorized  quotation  of  gold 
against  bank  bills  in  Havana  shows  II  per  cent,  premium 
on  gold. 

October  5.— The  York  Mills  of  Saco,  Me.,  employing 
1,600  hands,  start  on  full  time, 

October  7, — The  Canadian  Pacific  train-dispatchers' 
strike  is  declared  off,  and  the  men  return  to  work, 

October  9, — A  steamer  clears  from  San  Francisco  for 
Calcutta  with  135,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

October  10. — A  steady  upward  movement  in  the  price 
of  wheat  and  a  downward  movement  in  silver  are  noted 
in  all  the  great  markets. 

October  17.— On  the  Chicago  market  wheat  is  quoted 
at  74%c Silver  bullion  is  quoted  at  65>^c.  per  ounce. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

September  21.— The  Australian  cricket  players  win  the 
first  match  of  the  series  at  Philadelphia. 

September  22.— The  Women's  Congress  is  opened  in 
Berlin. 

September  23.— Meetings  to  denounce  the  Armenian 
atrocities  are  held  throughout  Great  Britain. 

September  24.  —Colonel  Kitchener,  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  Army,  is  made  a  Major-General. 

September  26. — The  Peary  expedition  arrives  at  Syd- 
ney, C.  B.,  from  Greenland Tlie  International  Anti- 
Masonic  Congress  meets  in  Vienna. 

September  27. — Li  Hung  C'hang  arrives  at  Yokohama 
and  re-embarks  for  China. . .  .The  main  building  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  is  destroyed  by  fir«\  at  a  loss  of  about 
!|1200,000. 

Se])teTnl)er  29. — The  town  of  ('edar  Keys,  Fla.,  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  tidal   wave,  with   great  loss  of  life In 

Savannah,    Ga.,    Washington,    D.    C,    and    elsewhere, 

.'Storms    cause    great    damagt^ The     National    Prison 

•(>ongn*ss  nuM'ts  in  Milvvaukc^o. 

Sept(^nibcr  30.— Agrarian  riots  occur  in  Northern  and 
'Central  India. 

October  1.  — Iowa  begins  her  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  Ihu'  adinissioii  to  statoliood. 

OctolxT  3.— Tlir  MoHt  Itrv.  Sobastiau  Martiiiflli,  Papal 
Deliigat*^  to  tho  United  States,  arrives  in  Ntnv  VuiU 
i)\\s. 


October  4.— Cardinal  Satolli  announces  that  he  relin- 
quishes the  office  of  Papal  Ablegate  in  the  United 
States  ;  Bishop  Keane  announces  his  resignation  of  the 
rectorship  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

October  5.— The  Philadelphia  cricket  players  win  the 
third  series  of  matches  with  the  Australians. 

October  7. — Bishop  Walker  of  North  Dakota  is  elected 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  to 
succeed  the  late  Bishop  Coxe. 

October  8.— A  terrific  gale  sweeps  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  many  lives  are  lost. 

October  9. — Celebration  of  "  Chicago  Day." 

October  11. — Storms  on  the  Atlantic  coast  do  much 
damage  to  shipping. 

October  12. — The  annual  congress  of  the  German 
Socialist  party  is  opened  in  Sieblichen. 

OBITUARY, 

September  21.— Rt.  Hon.  George  Denman,  formerly 
Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  76. . .  .Archdeacon  Farell. 

September  22. — Katharina  Klafsky,  prima- donna,  31. 
. . .  Hon.  P.  P.  Gillen,  M.  P.,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  South  Australia. 

September  23. — Sir  John  Eric  Erichsen,  British  sur- 
geon,  78 Gilbert    Louis  Duprez,   celebrated  French 

tenor,  89 Elbridge  G.  Blunt,  who  was  associated  with 

John    Brown    in    conducting    the    ''  underground    rail- 
way," 71. 

September  24. — Andrew  J.  Poppleton,  an  Omaha  pio- 
neer, 66 Baron  Louis  Gerhard  de  Geer  of  Finspang, 

eminent  Swedish  statesman,  78. . .  .General  Mexia,  Mexi- 
can statesman Sir  George  Henry  Humphry,  professor 

of  surgery  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  76. 

September  26. — William  J.  Whitney,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Drury  College,   Springfield,  Mo.,  30 Edward 

Lavington  Oxenham,  British  Consul  in  China. 

September  27.—  Prof.    Davis    Garber  of    Miihlenberg 

College,    Pa.,    57 Sir    George    Morrison,    45 Fred. 

Barnard,  English  illustrator,  50 Paul  Kalligas,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  jurist. 

September  28. — Thomas  Hawkins,  oldest  member  of 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  74. 

September  30. — Dr.  George  D.  Cox,  journalist  and 
novel-writer,  5;^. 

October  3.  — William  Morris,  the  English  poet,  62. 

October  5. — Mrs.  Charles  Darwin,  widow  of  the  scien- 
tist....  ^lenry  Byron  Reed,  M.P.,  41. 

October  7.  — Gen.  Louis  Jules  Trochu,  veteran  of  the 

Franco-Prussian  War,  81 Victor  de  Lesseps,  ^on  of 

the    great    French    engineer,   48. . ..  Willituu    Edwards, 
fourth  Baron  Kensington,  61. 

October  8. — George  Du  Maurier,  artist,  illustrator  and 

novelist,  62 Gen.  George  A.  Sheridan  of  Louisiana, 

U\. 

October  9.— Cardinal  di    Ruggiero,   80 Baron    von 

Miiller  of  Australia. ..  .Ex-Gov.  Silas  Wovxlson    of  Mis- 
souri. 

October  10.  — Ex  Gov.  Levi  K.  Fullt>r  of  Vernuuit,  5i. 
..  ..Prof.  J.  J    Hlaisdell  of  HeUnt  ColU>go,  Wiscv>usin. 

October  11. —The  Most  Rev.  Edwaixl  White  Benson. 
Ar(hl)ishoi)of  Canti'rbiuy,  JM*  . . .  K»«v.  ('ro«l»y  K.Whet>ler, 
D.l).,  Aiutwiian  niis.sionary  to  Kharput.  Turkt»v. 

()etol)»u-    14.     Ex-l'nittMl   States   StMiator  Thiuuas    W 
F»«ny  of  Micliigan,  6l>. 

()tt«>l>er  17.  — Honry  E.  Abbey,  thontrioHl  umuHtr«>r. 

(Kt«>l>or  18.  — Homre  Uublet*.  editor  of  the  Mi)\viiuktH« 
Htntimlt  67. 
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IT   IS   THE   BIG   HUMBUGS, 

And  not  the  gold  bugs,  that  are  bothering  our  farmers. 
From  Judge  (New  York). 


Bryan  told  the  western  farmers 

THAT    PRICES   WOULD  ADYAWCE    UNDER. 
FREE  SILVER  -    THAT  THE    PURCHASING 
POWER, OF  OUR    PRESENT,  DOLLAR   IS 
TOO  GREAT. 


But  he  tells  r^£  eastern  workingmeki 

THAT   PRICES  WILL  NOJ   ADVANCE   UNDER. 
FREE  SILVER-  THAT  OUR  COUNTRY  IS 
STRONG    ENOUGH   TO  MAKE  A  SILVER  DOLLAR, 
UNDER.  FREE  COINAGE     WORTH    AS    MUCH 
AS  A  GOLD    DOLLAR. 


IS   THE   TIIUTH   JN   HIM. 

I'roiri  Tlie  Preaa  (Now  York). 


1  ,■>'''■" 
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MY   FAVORITE   FLOWER— THE   GOLDEN   ROD 
From  The  Herald  (New  York). 


UNITED   FOR  THE   NATIONAL    HONOR. 

From  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York). 


Till*:    UAHHNKSH   OK    YOUTH.  WlLLltC    IN    WONDKHUAMV 

l.vr'n.v.   Wii.lik:   "  IIo  couldn't  »!<>  Mmt  ti>  two  l»ijf  uum  liko  NVhiutt  jiiinpn  up  uml  .sllvt«r  ilowii.     I'mu  tktU  lie  the*  oiuuuK<^ 

itio  uikI  you,  I'tii-ln  Siiin.     L««t'H  tiirkUi  him  !  "  t-uuulry  1 

Copyright,  IMWJ,  llarpvrH  UVe-A;/!/ (Now  Vt>rk).  l'»»l»yilK*il.  IHW4,  //ti»j»-» '»  ir««Ar/«  (Now  WmtIi*. 
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THE   HORRIBLE   EXAMPLE. 

Mr.  McKinley  (lecturing) :  "  My  dear  hearers,  this  sad  case 
shows  the  dangers  and  evils  of  free  silver.  By  voting  for  free 
silver  this  promising  youth  ruined  whatever  chance  he  had  of 
being  elected  president  of  the  goldbug  ticket.  Oh,  my  dear 
friends,"  etc.,  etc. — From  The  National  BimetalUst  (Chicago.) 


I   AM   CONFIDENT   THE   WORKINGMEN   ARE   WITH  US. 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


IF   WE    UNDERSTAND   IT. 


From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


These  two  good  old  souls  are  merely  permitted  to  fetch  up  the 
rear  and  push.— From  The  DiHj)atch  (Uhicago). 


l«HU';d  by  th'!  Arn<;ri<;an  ProsH  AsHO<;iation. 


THE   WRITING   ON   THE   WALL. 

IsHUod  by  the  American  PreHS  AsHociation. 
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\\\A\\\\\\^\^:xS 

ALL   THAT   JS   LEFT. 

"  ^'^s  ^I™  t^e  Crew  and  the  Captain  Bold 
And  the  Cook  of  the  Popocratic  Brie— 
And  the  Midship  Mite 
And  the  Bo'son  Tight 
And  the  Crew  of  the  Captain's  Gig." 
From  the  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 


Uncle  Sam:  "Food  for  thought,  Mr.  Farmer. 
From  The  Teh  gram  (New  York). 


The 
Claim 


Free  Silver  Leaders  Go  Into  the  Prophecy  Business  and 
Everything  on  the  Map. 

From  the  Record    (Chicago). 


ENTKANCE  OF  THE   VILLAIN. 
From  The  Times  (Washington.  O.  C). 


-J' 

TIIK    <)|,|),    OM)    .STOIIV. 
'  Will  you  walk  Into  my  paiiur  T '  ^ald  ii  Npldrr  t..  a  My 
'TIh  tho  pnMtlrMt,  lltMn  parlor-  Mint  nv.w  you  .11,1  Mpy.' '' 
Fn.in   f,ht»  Cnnniirtrinl   .Id r,itiH,-i    (Now    York). 


IHK    lAi  K   THAT    KII.I.M. 
•What    do   you  May,    Marlu  *      ThU   hor.«o   nlowor 
so.md    .non..y  r     Why   hUvh  tfoln,;  <«   mil,.  ^  mlnuto 
Iiml  to  Uu  \vu«  to  ».,.t  thr  uillo  |HMtN  rl.^or  t,»|f,.tln«r  " 
Kioui   I'hf  UoiUt  uN'»'w  Yi»rli> 


Ai; 
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their  argument  misses  fire. 

Banker  and  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dent (in  pathetic  double  snuffle)  :  My  dear 
sir.  you  won"t  vote  for  free  silver  and  the 
cutting  in  two  of  the  bank  balance  and  insur- 
ance policy,  will  you  ? 

Despairing  Worker  :  Gentlemen,  I'm 
less  worried  about  bank  balances  and  insur- 
ance policies  than  I  am  about  getting  work 
to  support  my  family. 

From  The  National  Bimetallist  (Chicago). 


We  are  all  readu 

did  anxious  to  oet 
McHtothepcnoct 

Counlnj  wSLs  PmoyiMO 


BUSINESS  FAILURES  /A/ 

or  ooLiAfti  ,'" 
■j^'OHC  THOUSAND,  TWO  HUNDfKCDSc 


Pwfn    on 

McKlNtEYS  f»RST5PeCCH  Of  THE  C/\MPA<CN  A^^O  TH  E  S^^^KaJiQHT'S  A/^SW^R, 
Drawn  by  Carl  Browne. 

From  Si)und  Money,  the  Organ  of  Coxey's  Commonweal  (Massillon,  Ohio). 


TAKING  THE  GOLD   CURE. 

It'«  a  Wtt*5r  done  for  thiH  pationt,  liut  what  can  a  poor  candidate 
do  when  hti'n  rriortKa«*;d  to  tho  dof;tor  ? 

From  The  PoMt-Diiipatch  (Ht.  Louis,  Mo). 


IRRIGATION   AS   PRACTICED   IN   ILLINOIS. 
From  The  Post  Dispatch  (St.  Louis,  Mo.). 


TH|£   (;KEATKHT   KXCURSFON    AGIONT  on   EARTH. 
From  The  liejuiblicdii  (Donvor,  Col.). 
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Tim    Silv.r    Whv(.   him    U.m-,m1..,1  uikI  loft  tl.n  IV.i.ucrutlc  VMx 
illjfli  /iiid  I  )iv. 


I''n.iii  Jiiiliif  {  Now  York). 


f''i  I'tii    /Vjf    11".     ■  ■     ■>•  \ 
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THE   SLIDING   SCALE. 
From  Judge  (New  York). 


DUBIOUS. 
"  What  awful  poor  wa«OH  thoy  pcot  in  all  thoHO  froo  Hilvor  countries,  John  !  " 
"  ThatH  HO,  wife,  but  tlie  pf>liticianH  Hay  it  will  >»e  flifferont  in  America.'''' 

"  I  wf>utfkrt  take  any  clianc,eH  on  it,  John.  It'H  eany  to  lower  wages  a.nd  hard  to  raise  them.  Politicians  will  tell  you  any- 
thing to  get  votes.  We  know  tljere  was  g.A»d  wageH  when  w(!  had  protection.  Wo  could  never  buy  clothoH  and  food  for  the 
children  on  what  they  get  in  those  free  silver  countries,  could  we  ? '' 

From   Wasjt  (San  Francisco,  Cal.). 
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A   SUGGESTION   FOR  THE  53-CENT  DOLLAR. 
From  The  Press  vNew  York). 


"  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  de- 
voured them  up." 

From  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York). 


US    VS.     U.    S. 


FISHERMAN   BRYAN  AND   THE    BAD   GENI. 

From  2Vie  Chronicle  (San  Francisco,  Cal.). 


THE  DANGKIl  WHKJH  TilHKATKNH  THK  LIVKH 
AND  LIIIKKTY  OK  TIIK  DKAIIONKH  OK  TIIK 
I.AIIOIllN(i    MAN. 


TIIK   M08T  TKorniKNoMK    INFANTS    (HTATKN)    IN    ALL  t'UHlSTK.MK^M. 
From  77i«'   H(>rM(No>y  \\>rkK 


Kroin  'Vhf  III  mill  AUvtrtlner  (Hpartu,  WU.). 
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"TIIK    I'AHHING    ok    DAVID. 

From  The  Herald  (New  \uvV) 


THE  MODKL  i'<>i''»(kati(;(;ant)ii)atk-vii)Ic  porter's  letter. 
From  7'/(f'  Herald  (Nc^w  York). 


A  SUMMING-UP  OF  THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF   1896, 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


'T^HE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  asks  me 
i-  to  give  its  readers  some  thoughts  on  the  issues 
of  the  present  x^olitical  cainx)aign — thoughts  which, 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  long  debate,  may  serve 
somewhat  the  purpose  of  the  judge's  charge  after 
the  advocates'  speeches  are  over,  presenting  the 
X)oints  in  dispute  in  a  judicial  and  non-partisan, 
though  not  in  an  absolutely  impartial,  spirit.  The 
latter  it  would  be  an  affectation  for  any  intelligent 
American  to  assume.  On  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  important  issues  in  this  catnx)aign  my  sym- 
l)athies  are  unfeignedly  with  the  Republican  plat- 
form ;  but  they  are  those  of  one  who  believes  quite 
as  earnestly  in  that  portion  of  the  platform  which 
calls  for  bimetallism  through  international  action 
.as  for  that  portion  of  it  which  would  postpone  the 
further  coinage  of  silver  until  international  action 
can  be  secured. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ISSUE. 

The  three  great  parties,  the  Republican,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  and  the  Democratic,  present  three 
distinct  financial  platforms,  clearly  discriminated. 
The  National  Democratic  party  advocates  gold  mono- 
metallism, the  Republican  party  international  bi- 
metallism, the  Democratic  party  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the 
co-operation  of  other  nations.  In  considering  the 
issue  thus  presented  a  clear  definition  of  terms  is 
first  necessary. 

WHAT   IS   A   GOLD  STANDARD  ? 

A  standard  of  values  in  currency  is  very  different 
from  a  standard  of  measurements  in  dry  goods.  It 
is  misleading  to  argue  analogically  from  one  to  the 
other — the  imagined  analogy  does  not  exist.  In 
order  to  secure  a  uniform  measurement  of  dry  goods 
the  state  determines  what  shall  be  the  length  of  a 
yard.  It  then  puts  at  some  convenient  place  a  stick 
of  the  required  length,  and  all  men  who  are  selling 
dry  goods  are  compelled  under  severe  'penalties  to 
conform  their  yardsticks  to  this  established  stand- 
ard. But  every  dry  goods  merchant  makes  his  own 
yardstick  and  makes  as  many  as  lie  likes.  If  the 
standard  dolhir  were  analogous  to  the  standard  yard- 
stick the  government  would  make  a  gold  dollar  or  a 
silver  dollar  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness,  and 
would  peniiit  all  men  everywhere  to  coin  gold  and 
silver  dollars  and  put  them  freely  into  circulation, 
otdy  recpiiring  that  the  dollars  so  cointid  slionld  b(» 
of  that  degree  of  fineness  whicli  had  boon  (letter- 
mined  on  by  the  government.  This  is,  i)tnhai)s,  a 
(Muic(5ivablH  nif^thod  of  |)roviding  currency,  but  it  is 
not  the  method   pursuocl  among  civilize*!   nations. 


On  the  contrary,  the  government  alone  coins  money. 
It  is  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  else  to  coin  money. 
The  standard  dollar  is  not  merely  a  kmd  of  dollar 
to  which  other  dollars  must  conform;  it  is  the  only 
dollar  the  use  of  which  is  i)ermitted  in  the  com- 
munity. What  we  mean,  then,  by  a  gold  standard 
dollar  is  this :  A  certain  amount  of  gold  of  a  certain 
degree  of  fineness,  provided  exclusively  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  any  one  who  possesses  any  other 
form  of  recognized  currency,  as  a  check,  a  note  or  a 
bank  bill,  can,  without  expense,  get  in  exchange  for 
that  currency.  There  must  therefore  be  enough  of 
the  gold  thus  coined  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  paper 
or  credit  currency ;  that  is,  so  much  gold  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  who  are  engaging  in  commer- 
cial transactions  to  get,  on  demand,  the  coin  in 
exchange  for  the  paper  with  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  transactions  will  be  carried  on.  If  the 
quantity  of  coin  is  inadequate  for  this  purpose 
one  of  two  things  happens.  Either  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  necessary  amount  of  coin  causes  it  to 
rise  in  value  as  compared  with  other  world  products, 
or,  in  other  words,  causes  all  other  world  products 
to  fall  in  value  as  compared  with  coin,  or  else  the 
credit  system  is  too  large  for  the  coin  basis  on  which 
it  is  founded,  becomes,  as  it  is  said,  inflated,  and  is 
subject  to  periodical  derangement,  due  to  a  fear  that 
the  coin  cannot  be  secured  in  exchange  for  the  paper 
substitute. 

By  gold  monometallism  is  meant  a  system  which 
makes  gold  the  only  standard— that  is.  the  only  coin 
on  which  the  world's  currency  is  based,  the  only 
coin  which  the  world  is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange 
for  its  paper  promises.  The  bimetallist's  objection 
to  the  gold  standard  is  due  to  his  conviction  that  the 
supply  of  gold  in  the  world  has  proved  totally  inade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  The  business  of  coi.imercial 
nations  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  population.  It 
has  grown  in  expedition  as  well  as  in  volume;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  many  more  transactions,  rela- 
tively to  the  population,  in  a  year  than  there  were 
formerly.  And  this  multiplication  of  transactions 
re(iuires  a  commensurate  multiplication  of  currency. 
But  the  supply  of  gold  has  not  kei)t  pace  with  this 
increase  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  tht»  worUl. 
IndtHMl,  Mr.  (liffen.  who  is  one  of  the  best  financial 
authorities,  affirmed  a  few  years  ago^hat  the  supply 
of  gold  from  the  mines  was  only  t»ni>ugl»  to  keep 
pact*  with  the  dt^mand  for  gold  f(»r  conuuercial  pur- 
poses, jtwelry  and  tht*  like  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  amount  of  coin  availabU*  for  a  standard  has  re 
niained  unchanged,  whiU*  the  demaml  (or  it  has 
greatly  increased. 
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It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  i)rovision  of  gold 
has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  either  population, 
wealth  or  the  demands  of  commerce.     As  a  conse 
quence  of  this  relative  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
gold,  both  the  results  mentioned  above  have  ensued. 

Gold  has  appreciated,  or,  in  other  words,  prices 
have  fallen.  It  is  true  that  just  at  this  time  the  price 
of  wheat  is  rising.  It  is  true,  as  Carl  Schurz  has 
shown,  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  not  been  steady 
and  uniform.  If  the  bimetallist  supposed  that 
changes  in  prices  were  effected  only  by  change  in 
the  value  of  gold,  the  articles  of  the  Evening  Post 
and  the  statements  of  Carl  Schurz  would  be  conclu- 
sive against  his  belief.  But  he  is  not  so  ignorant  of 
economic  law  as  to  entertain  the  belief  which  is 
attributed  to  him.  What  he  does  think  is  that  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  because  of  the  increased 
demand  upon  it,  has  been  one  very  effective  cause 
in  producing  fall  in  prices.  His  opinion  is  based  on 
two  very  simple  facts.  First,  that  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century — probably  a  much  longer  period — prior  to 
1870  the  products  of  the  world's  industries  main- 
tained a  nearly  uniform  level,  which  may  be  roughly 
expressed  by  the  figures  95 — 100;  that  in  1870  the 
demonetization  of  silver  began,  and  that  there  has 
gone  on  since  that  time,  all  over  the  world,  a  general 
fall  in  prices,  affecting,  though  not  with  absolute 
uniformity,  the  great  food  products,  both  vegetable 
and  animal;  the  great  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  etc. ,  and  the  great  textiles,  both  cotton  and 
woolen,  until  in  1896  we  have  reached  the  lowest 
price  known  for  many  years,  represented  by  the 
figure  59.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  general 
though  not  an  absolutely  uniform  fall  in  prices  of 
over  40  per  cent,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  demonetization  of  silver  began.  No  other 
cause, — neither  tariff  laws,  better  machinery, 
cheaper  transportation,  nor  overproduction,  has 
had  so  world  wide  an  influence,  affecting  at  once 
all  productions  and  all  communities,  as  to  account 
for  this  world- wide  fall  in  prices. 

While  thus  gold  monometallism  has  produced 
depreciation  in  all  values  ])y  the  appreciation  of  the 
standard  employed  to  measure  them,  it  has  also  pro- 
duced a  dangerously  inflated  credit  system  As 
there  is  not  gold  enough  for  currency,  nor  even  gold 
enough  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  for  currency,  cur- 
rency in  various  forms  is  issued  without  any  adequate 
basis.  This  unnatural  inflation  raises  prices,  stimu- 
lates overconfidence,  tends  to  overproduction,  over- 
trading and  extravaga,nce.  Then  some  occurrence, 
8u^;h  as  the  failure  of  a  great  banking  house  like  the 
Barings  to  get  the  gold  on  demand  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations, awakens  a  well  grounded  fear  in  every 
banker  and  trader  lest  he  also  may  fail  to  get  the 
gold  on  his  demand  for  the  currency  he  i)Ossesses, 
and  the  whole  aerial  structure,  built  on  credit,  with 
a  wholly  inaderpiate  foundatif)n,  collaj)ses.  Banks 
refuse  to  discount  notes,  ])rudent  men  to  lend  tlieir 
money  or  to  give  their  credit,  failure  follows  failure 
in  a  great  commercial  panic,  with  its  conseciuent  dis- 


tress. These  commercial  crises  recur  under  a  gold 
monometallic  system  XJeriodically,  and  no  x^ersonal 
sagacity  is  adequate  to  guard  against  them.  An 
inflated  credit  system  operates  automatically  in 
exactly  the  wrong  way.  When  there  is  too  much 
currency  times  appear  prosperous,  over  confidence 
is  a  result,  and  overexpansion  of  credit  incites  to  a 
further  expansion.  When  the  crash  comes  and  x^anic 
ensues,  as  a  necessary  result  the  currency  is  con- 
tracted and  the  very  process  of  contraction  enhances 
the  panic  and  causes  still  further  contraction.  Thus 
when  the  currency  ought  to  contract  it  expands, 
and  when  it  ought  to  expand  it  contracts.  Sach. 
very  briefly  stated,  are  the  reasons  which  lead  many 
of  the  wisest  and  most  scientific  financial  thinkers 
in  both  hemispheres  to  believe  that  gold  is  a  totally 
inadequate  basis  for  the  world's  commerce.  They 
propose,  instead,  gold  and  silver  as  a  joint  or  double 
standard.  Those  who  entertain  this  opinion  are 
bimetallists. 

WHAT   IS   BIMETALLISM  ? 

Bimetallism  is  the  concurrent  use  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  at  a  fixed  rela- 
tive value,  as  the  standard  of  all  other  values,  each 
metal  being  equally  a  legal  tender  for  any  amount. 
Under  a  bimetallic  system  the  paper  currency  is  a 
promise  to  pay  either  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of 
the  payer,  and  any  debtor  may  pay  his  debt  in  either 
metal  as  he  may  choose.  The  argument  against 
bimetallism  is  in  brief  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  is  fixed  by 
demand  and  supply  ;  that  the  debtor  will  always 
choose  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  cheaper  metal  ;  that 
the  cheaper  metal  will  drive  out  the  dearer  one, 
and  that  bimetallism  will  always  be  some  form  of 
monometallism,  though  it  may  alternate  in  success- 
ive years  or  epochs,  gold  being  at  one  time  and  sil- 
ver at  another  the  basis  of  currency.  The  answer 
of  the  bimetallist  is,  that  the  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  for  currency  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  commercial  purposes,  that  an  agree- 
ment by  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  to  use 
both  metals  equally  at  a  fixed  ratio,  for  purposes  of 
currency,  will  itself  create  such  a  demand  as  will 
practically  determine  their  bullion  value.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  will  be  some  fluctuations,  but  he  in- 
sists that  economic  philosophy  and  economic  history 
combine  to  prove  that  the  fluctuations  will  be  far 
less  than  if  the  currency  is  based  either  on  silver  or 
on  gold  alone.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle — 
for  in  this  article  there  is  only  space  for  illustration, 
not  for  demonstration — is  urged  the  fact  that  under 
the  bimetallic  system  of  the  Latin  Union,  "  through- 
out the  period  1816-1880,  gold  and  silver  coins  were 
accepted  for  all  practical  purposes  at  the  ratio  fixed 
by  law  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  bimetallic  ratio  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  immense  increase  in  the 
sux)plies  of  gold  i)roduced  no  sensible  disturbance  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals."  * 

*Tho  Royal  Coina(?e  Commission  of  IKHO.     Quoted    here 
from  a  synoiwis  of  the  final  report,  London,  1889. 
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Whether  the  biinetallist's  view  is  correct  or  not, 
it  is  entertained  by  too  many  and  too  eminent  polit- 
ical economists  to  be  cavalierly  discarded  as  the 
product  of  folly  or  ij^norance.  What  the  author  of 
the  article  "  Money  "  in  the  EncyclopaBdia  Britan- 
nica  says  respecting  the  English  monometallists 
might  be  said  with  even  greater  force  respecting 
the  American  monometallists  in  this  campaign  : 
' '  Not  even  yet  does  the  question  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived that  careful  examination  by  monometallists 
which  would  be  desirable."  It  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  all  the  professors  of  political  economy 
in  England,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  bimetal- 
lists.  That  is  not  true  in  this  country,  but  some  of 
the  most  eminent  economic  authorities,  including 
Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker  and  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  are  and  for  many  3'ears  have  been  bimetal- 
lists.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  financiers  of 
Europe  belong  to  the  same  school.  So  little  is  it 
true  that  the  great  bankers  of  the  world  universally 
repudiate  it  that  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  protested  against  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  France,  saying:  "  Had  I  to  choose  a  system 
with  the  experience  we  have,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  accept  that  of  a  double  standard. ' '  *  Bimetallism, 
however,  it  will  be  observed,  rests,  in  the  theory  of 
its  advocates,  upon  the  supposition  that  a  world- 
wide demand  for  two  metals  for  currency  purposes 
will  keep  them  at  a  parity.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  such  a  demand  by  one  nation  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  thoughtful  reader  from 
these  definitions  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  not 
itself  bimetallism.  It  may  lead  to  bimetallism,  it 
may  delay  or  wholly  prevent  bimetallism,  but  it  is 
not  identical  with  bimetallism.  The  free  coinage  of 
silver  as  proposed  by  the  regular  Democratic  party 
is  simply  this  :  Tliat  any  man  possessing  4121.2 
grains  of  silver,  which  at  present  he  can  buy  in  the 
market  for  53  cents  of  gold,  may  take  it  to  the  mint 
and  have  it  converted  into  a  coin  having  the  value 
of  one  dollar  in  currency,  and  being  full  legal  tender 
for  that  amount  in  the  pa>  nient  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private.  To  call  this  bimetallism  is  a  misuse  of 
terms.  The  essence  of  bimetallism  is  that  gold  and 
silver  should  be  kept  at  a  parity,  and  that  the  coin- 
age should  be  so  managed  as  to  keep  them  at  y 
l)arity.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  abandons  all  at- 
tempt to  keep  them  at  a  parity,  and  the  f  rt«e  coinage 
advocate  concedes  that  the  immediate  effect  would 
be  a  very  considerable  disi)arity  between  the  two. 
It  is  hardly  too  nmch  to  say  that  hn  trusts  to  luck 
for  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  the  parity 
which  would  at  first  be  destroyed  by  the  act  of  free 
coinage.  To  tlie  ciuostion,  how  it  can  bo  expected 
that  the  United  States  can  alone  create  8uch  a  de- 
mand for  silver  as  will   bring  gold  and  silver  to 


gether,  we  are  answered  by  the  rhetorical  affirma- 
tion of  "  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  govern 
themselves,  and  without  let  or  hindrance  from  with- 
out decide  on  every  question  presented  for  their 
consideration.  * '  *  This  is  doubtless  true.  So  the  com- 
mander of  an  American  steamship  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine on  its  course  without  interference  from 
England.  But  if  he  attempts  to  take  a  short  course 
to  Liverpool  without  going  around  through  the  Irish 
Channel,  he  will  certainly  come  to  wreck  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  No  one  questions  our 
right  to  determine  for  ourselves  whether  we  will 
have  gold,  silver,  paper,  or  wampum  for  our  cur- 
rency ;  but  in  determining  that  question  we  must 
take  into  account  the  experience  of  the  past,  the 
conditions  of  the  present  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  future.  The  bimetallist  believes  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  the  conditions  of  the  present  un- 
erringly indicate  that  free  silver  coinage,  without 
the  co-operation  of  other  nations,  would  join  the 
United  States  to  the  silver  monometallic  nations  of 
the  world,  of  which  India,  China  and  Mexico  are 
the  most  conspicuous  examples. 

NATIONAL  BIMETALLISM  IMPRACTICABLE. 

The  notion  that  America  can  establish  and  main- 
tain a  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  nations  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  economic  philosophy  nor  by  eco- 
nomic history.  The  common  objection  to  bimetal 
lism,  that  whatever  metal  was  undervalued  would  be 
exported,  is  a  conclusive  objection  to  the  attempt  to 
establish  national  bimetallism,  since  the  only  answer 
to  it  is  that  if  the  same  ratio  existed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  world  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  export  either  metal,  and  neither  would 
be  sold  except  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  demand 
for  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  exceeding  the  de- 
mand for  coinage  purposes,  f 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  opposed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  because  I  am  a  bimetallist.  If  I 
were  a  monometallist.  I  should  think  that  much 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  silver  rather  than  of  gold 
as  the  standard  of  values.  %  But  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Unittnl  States 
alone  would  postpone  indefinitely  the  establishment 
of  bimetallism,  as  the  coinage  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  silver  by  the  United  States  alone  has  operated 
to  postpone  it  for  more  than  a  decaile.  It  has  taken 
off  the  strain  upon  gold,  it  has  lessened  the  evils  of 
a  too  narrow  coin  currency,  it  has  caused  the  ex^Kir 


1(M. 


♦  "  Intoruutioiml  HlmotulliMm,"  hy  Dr.  V.  A.  Wulkor,  |»u»{o 


•  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  MailiHoii  Stiuaro  Oardeu  Sikh^cL,  Au»rust 
1;.',  ISJH). 

+  ModtM'M  bimotulli.stM  frtn^ly  Htlmit  that  t w»>  iliff»»rt»nt  bi- 
mot»illic  8ystoniH,  that  is,  having  ditforoiit  rati>>ei,  rouUl  iu»t 
oxint,  for  «<a«'h  woiilil  ilraln  the  »)tht<r  t»f  »>iu»  iiiotAl  "  Kucy- 
clopuMlia  Itritunnifu,  artii-lo  "  Moikvv,  "  itMt;e  TtWl,  lutte. 

t '■  Tht*    silv«'r  stuiKiartl   was    pi                      \  ^  «,,, 

fully  a('<'opttnl  the  ar^uuuMit   a»;ik  ih 

coiiflusivn.     llirt   vi»»w    waH   that   -^.i..  ,« 

than  ^<>1<1  atiil  was   th(«  staiulard  iitxi  ^, 

whilo  thiw>hj«n"tii«ii  to  it  oil  atTount  .  ^  >-*.», 
h«>  thought,  ol)vlat«i<l  hy  tho  iiA«f  of  i>a|>v)t-  uiotmy  fvM*  oirvukl' 
tioii."     Article  "  M»»uey,"  Knuy.  llrit.,  \Mik^^  7ttaL 
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tation  of  our  gold  to  foreign  countries,  and  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  establish  a  gold  standard,  and  it 
has  confused  the  public  mind  respecting  what  is  in 
its  essential  character  a  simple  issue.  The  free  coin- 
age of  silver  by  the  United  States  would  send  the 
rest  of  our  gold  to  Europe,  if  it  did  not  draw  Euro- 
pean silver  to  our  shores ;  would  make  us  a  silver 
monometallic  nation,  would  require  us  in  all  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  to  buy  their  medium 
of  exchange  from  them,  and  would  give  us  in  the 
United  States  itself  two  prices — one  a  higher  price 
for  all  imported  articles,  the  other  a  lower  price  for 
all  domestic  articles.  And  the  farmer  and  the  wage- 
earner  would  be  the  chiefest  sufferers. 

AN   HONEST   DOLLAR. 

The  free  silver  coinage  argument  is  not,  in  the 
intent  of  those  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
silver  constituency,  a  movement  in  favor  of  repudia- 
tion of  debts,  either  public  or  private.  Its  motive 
power  is  not  a  dishonest  desire.  It  cannot  be  coun- 
teracted by  sermons  on  the  text  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  Its  errors  and  weaknesses  are  rather  those 
of  a  religious  enthusiasm  than  of  a  fever  of  covetous- 
ness.  The  current,  not  to  say  cant,  phrases  "  honest 
dollar  "  and  "  sound  money  "  feed  the  passion  which 
those  who  use  them  desire  to  allay.  It  is  because 
the  free  coinage  advocate  believes  that  the  gold  dol- 
lar is  a  dishonest  dollar,  and  that  the  gold  currency 
is  unsound  money,  that  he  is  impatient  of  all  checks, 
cautions  and  restraints  in  his  eager  desire  to  change  it. 

An  honest  dollar  is  one  which  retains  the  same 
purchasing  power  from  year  to  year  and  from  epoch 
to  epoch.  It  must  be  so  steady  in  its  value  that  the 
farmer  who  has  promised  to  pay  §1,000  loaned  to 
him  upon  a  mortgage  shall  not  have  to  render  at  the 
end  of  five  years  more  brain  and  muscular  toil  for 
the  §1.000  than  he  would  have  had  to  render  when 
he  Vjorrowed  the  money.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  steady  that  he  who  has  loaned  the  money  shall  be 
able  to  get  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  as 
much  in  those  productions  which  alone  give  to 
money  their  value  as  he  would  have  received  when 
he  loaned  the  money.  If  the  currency  system  is  so 
constructed  that  the  dollars  rise  in  their  value,  or  so 
constructed  that  they  fall  in  their  value,  they  will 
do  injustice.  Says  President  Andrews  :*  "  Increase 
in  the  value  of  money  robs  debtors.  It  forces  every 
one  of  them  to  pay  more  than  he  covenanted  —not 
more  dollars,  but  more  value,  the  given  number  of 
dollars  embodying  at  date  of  x>ayrnent  greater  value 
than  at  date  of  contract.  Decrease  in  the  value  of 
money  robs  creditors,  necessitating  each  to  put  up, 
in  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  with  a  smaller 
modicum  of  value  than  was  agreed  upon." 

Now  the  free  silver  coinage  advocate  believes  that 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  dating  from  about  the 
year  1870,  and  successively  enacted  in  different 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States  during 


♦  •'An  HoneHt   Dollar,"  hy    E.   Benjamin    Andrews,  Am. 
Bcon.,paKeH. 


twenty  years  (1870-1890),  has  wrought  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  money  and  accordingly  has 
robbed  debtors.  He  proposes  to  remonetize  silver, 
believing  that  this  will  give  the  country  back  an 
honest  dollar.  Either  he  does  not  believe,  or  he  does 
not  realize,  that  this  will  work  an  immediate  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  money  and  so  rob  creditors. 
He  who  is  able  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  a  partisan 
campaign  and  look  at  this  question  judicially  should 
be  able  to  see  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
debtor  class,  but  he  should  also  be  able  to  see  that  in 
rectifying  that  injustice  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  exercised  and  the  utmost  care  taken  not  to  work 
injustice  to  the  creditor  class.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right  ;  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  has,  however  little  intended 
by  those  who  acconiplished  it,  wrought  injustice  to 
debtors,  it  should  also  be  perceived  that  the  remone- 
tization  of  silver,  unless  very  carefully  guarded,  will 
work  injustice  to  creditors.  Thus  the  moral  ques- 
tion is  not  so  simple  as  either  the  silver  partisan  or 
the  gold  partisan  seems  to  think.  Indeed,  how  to 
secure  an  honest  dollar — that  is,  one  which  shall 
remain  steady  in  its  values— is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  of  political  economy,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important. 

This  moral  question  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  incongruous  legislation  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  one  hand,  Congress  has  affirmed  explicitly 
that  all  debts,  public  and  private,  including  all 
bonds  of  the  national  government,  are  payable  in 
silver,  and  this  declaration  still  remains  upon  the 
statute  book  ;  *  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
equally  emphatically  declared  that  it  is  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  to  maintain 
a  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  f  Now  the  simple 
truth  is  that  the  United  States  government  cannot 
carry  out  both  of  these  pledges.  If  it  begins  to  pay 
its  public  debts  in  silver  gold  will  at  once  go  to  a 
premium,  and  it  will  no  longer  fulfill  its  pledged 
purpose  to  keep  gold  and  silver  at  a  parity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  fulfills  its  pledged  purpose  and 
keeps  gold  and  silver  at  a  parity,  unless  it  does  so  by 
securing  the  co-operation  of  other  nations,  sooner  or 
later  silver  will  almost  certainly  cease  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  will 
become  only  a  "  token  " — that  is  to  say,  a  poor  sort 
of  substitute  for  a  paper  promise  to  pay  gold.  The 
United  States  government  has  brought  itself  into 
exactly  that  condition  into  which  a  careless  or  easy- 
going man  finds  himself  when  he  has  made  two 
pledges,  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other,  to  two 
different  persons,  and  both  simultaneously  demand 
performance.     "  You  have  only  promised,"  says  the 

♦  The  Matthews  Concurrent  Resolution  (1878)  declared  that 
all  })ond8  are  payable  in  silver  dollars  containing?  AViy^  grains 
each  "  at  the  option  of  the  government,"  thus  officially  de- 
fining what  (JongrcsH  meant  by  the  woi*d  "  coin  "  as  used  in 
those  bonds  ;  the  Bland- Allison  act  of  the  same  year  enacts 
that  silver  dollars  of  iliJJ^  grains  each  are  legal  tender  "  for 
all  debts  and  dues,  oublic  and  private,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract." 

t  Sherman  act  of  1890. 
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free  silver  coinage  man,  "  to  pay  silver  to  the  bond- 
holder. You  have  no  right  to  borrow  gold  and  tax  me 
for  the  interest,  in  order  to  give  the  bondholder  gold 
instead  of  silver."  "  You  have  promised,"  says  the 
bondholder,  "  to  keep  gold  and  silver  at  a  parity  ; 
and  you  are  bound  to  do  this,  even  if  you  do  have  to 
tax  yourself  to  borrow  gold  in  order  to  maintain  that 
parity."  There  is  color  of  justice  on  both  sides. 
The  wrong  was  perpetrated  by  the  careless  poli- 
ticians who  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  sat- 
isfy one  faction,  and  x:>ut  a  parenthetic  declaration 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  into  another  act  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  another  faction. 

But  although  there  is  color  of  justice  in  both 
claims,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  nation 
has  a  personality  of  its  own,  and  that  Congress  and 
the  President  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  that 
personality.  In  strictness  of  speech  the  nation  has 
not  made  two  pledges.  It  has  made  one  pledge  and 
reserved  to  itself  one  liberty.  It  has  promised  to 
maintain  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver.  It 
has  promised  this  not  only  in  words,  but  in  nearly 
or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  practice.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  it  has  maintained  that  parity  by 
paying  its  debts  in  gold.  If  it  can  maintain  that 
parity  and  fulfill  that  pledge  only  by  sacrificing 
the  liberty  which  it  has  reserved  to  pay  in  silver, 
the  highest  canons  of  honor  require  that  it  should 
make  the  sacrifice,  that  the  people  of  the  land  should 
vSubmit  to  the  tax  in  which  the  incompetence  of 
their  political  leaders  and  their  own  carelessness 
have  involved  them,  and  should  learn  by  experience 
to  require  in  future  of  their  legislators  a  self-con- 
sistent and  harmonious  policy. 

OTHER  ISSUES  INVOLVED. 

So  much  sj)ace  has  been  taken  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  financial  question,  both  because  it  is  the 
most  prominent  and  the  most  perplexing  of  the  cam- 
I)aign,  that  little  room  is  left  for  the  consideration 
of  the  other  issues  involved.  Little  space,  however, 
is  required  by  them.  At  least  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
as  clear  as  they  are  simple.  It  is  true  that  in  theory 
the  tariff  questi(m  is  involved,  and  the  tariff  (ques- 
tion is  neither  clear  nor  simple.  But  though  the 
two  platforms  antagonize  one  another  upon  this  im- 
portant (luestion,  practically  it  has  no  place  in  the 
campaign.  Whatever  our  theories  may  be  upon 
that  much  vexed  (iuestion,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  income  of  the  national  government 
will  depend  for  the  next  four  years  largely  upon 
its  tariff,  and  that  whether  the  tariff  is  levied  os- 
tensil)ly  for  revenue  only,  or  ostensibly  for  protec- 
tion also,  it  will  be  in  effect  a  protective  tariff.  The 
only  i)rH<'tical  (jiKistion  is,  shall  such  sini])lifi('ation 
or  modification  of  it  as  the  revenu«»s  of  the  country 
re(iuire  be  intrusted  to  the  Democratic  or  the  Ko 
publican  party  V 

CIVIL  HKRVICR  RKFOHM. 

The  civil  service  ihhuo  is  sharply  dnfined   by  tlu^ 
contruMt«Ml  declarations  of  tiie  two  phitfornis.     Tho 


Republican  party  promises  thoroughly  and  honestly 
to  enforce,  and  wherever  practicable  to  extend,  the 
Civil  Service  law.  The  Democratic  party,  in  some- 
what more  vague  language,  declares  its  opposition  to 
•'life  tenure  in  the  public  service,"  and  favors 
"  such  an  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  laws 
as  will  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  citizens  of 
ascertained  fitness."  Interpreted  by  the  frank  dec- 
larations of  its  chief  candidate,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  plank.  There  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  life  tenure  in  the  public  service, 
and  no  one  proposes  it.  There  is  only  a  provision 
for  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  office 
and  appointing  only  those  w^hose  fitness  has  been 
ascertained  by  competitive  examinations  or  by  pre- 
vious fidelity.  This  system,  inaugurated  under  Gen- 
eral Grant,  incorporated  in  the  public  law  in  1883, 
and  steadily  pursued  from  that  time  to  this,  has 
now  become  the  dominant  system  in  the  federal 
administration.  Against  the  85,000  administrative 
offices  which  are  now  thus  filled,  there  are  only  a 
few  thousand  left  so  open  that  they  may  be  given 
as  a  reward  of  party  service  to  party  hacks.  Either 
the  Democratic  platform  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
appeal  to  a  great  horde  of  office  seekers,  but  an  ap- 
peal so  couched  that  its  vague  promise  need  not  be 
fulfilled,  in  which  case  it  is  flagrantly  dishonest, 
or  it  must  be  interpreted  as  the  indication  of  a  pur- 
pose to  restore  the  method  of  appointment  intro- 
duced into  our  government  by  Jackson,  and  carried 
to  such  dangerous  excess  in  the  English  government 
by  Walpole,  a  method  which  debauches  the  public 
service,  and  by  putting  up  every  four  years  75,000 
offices  to  be  fought  over,  corrupts  the  national  con- 
science and  embitters  and  inflames  party  animosi- 
ties. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  civil  service  system,  could  it  be  ac- 
complished, though  it  would  entail  no  suc"h  imme- 
diate disaster  as  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  would 
involve  a  greater  national  peril. 

FEDERAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  language  of  the  Democratic  platform  respect- 
ing the  Supreme  Cimrt  of  the  United  States  is  am- 
biguous :  "  We  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  use  all  the  constitutional  power  which  rt>- 
mains  after  that  decision  (the  income  tax  decision), 
or  which  may  come  from  its  reversal  by  the  court 
as  it  may  hereafter  be  constituted,  so  that  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  may  be  equally  and  impartially 
laid,  to  tlie  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  due  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  the  government. "  It  in 
uiKiuestionably  within  the  constitutional  jH>wer  of 
Congnvss  and  of  the  Prt»sidtuit  actimr  in  ci>n junction 
with  Congress  st)  to  ini"rt»ase  the  luimhtT  of  jmlgt*** 
of  tht^  Supreme  Court,  and  ho  to  constitute  the  per* 
sonntl  of  the  increased  court,  as  to  revers»»  at  auo<» 
its  dt^'ision  rt>sptK-ting  tlu»  constitutional  (ntwctra  of 
Congress  to  impose  an  income  tax.  Tt>  tliis  extont 
tluM-«^  is  implitMl  in  this  platform  a  thrt^at  to  i^ick 
tlie  c«»urt   for  the   purpo.si«  «>f  .st^'urin^  siuh  m  rt»- 
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versal.  Let  us  liope  that  this  iiiix)lication  was  not 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  platform  and 
is  not  in  the  purpose  of  those  wlio  stand  upon  it.  It 
is  certain  that  any  open  threat  to  do  what  this 
platform  has  been  regarded  as  impliedly  threaten- 
ing would  array  against  both  platform  and  party 
the  whole  conservatism  of  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  the  one  great  notable  addition 
which  the  founders  of  the  United  States  made  to 
national  life.  It  is  the  one  supreme  and  necessary 
check  upon  the  passions  of  a  too  mobile  democracy. 
Its  overthrow  or  corruption  might  easily  prove 
fatal  to  the  very  life  of  the  republic. 

But  if  the  language  of  this  plank  is  ambiguous, 
the  language  of  that  on  federal  interference  is  not 
so  :  "  We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  fed- 
eral authority  in  local  affairs  as  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a  crime 
against  free  institutions."  Read  in  the  light  of 
recent  history,  applied  as  this  plank  was  intended 
to  be  applied,  to  the  action  of  President  Cleveland 
in  quelling  the  Chicago  mob  in  the  summer  of  1894, 
there  is  no  mistaking  its  meaning.  Giving  to  it 
the  most  temperate  possible  interpretation  it  means 
this  :  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  right  to  intervene  to  put  down  mob  violence  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  at  the  request 
of  the  governor  or  legislature  of  the  state.  This  is 
a  serious  misinterpretation  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  indeed  provide  that  the  United 
States  government  shall  protect  the  several  states 
against  "  domestic  violence  "  on  the  request  of  the 
legislature  or  the  Executive,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
])rovision  conferring  authority  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  has  authority  among  other  things  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy  and  an  army,  and  therefore  it  has  authority 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  fulfill  these  duties 
laid  upon  it.  If  a  mob  assaults  one  of  its  forts,  in- 
terferes with  the  railroads  which  are  carrying  on 
interstate  commerce,  obstructs  or  prevents  the 
prompt  transportation  or  delivery  of  the  mails,  or 
in  any  other  way  assails  the  majesty  of  tlie  federi^ 
government,  the  federal  government  need  not  wait  to 
ask  permission  of  the  state  to  maintain  its  majesty 
and  enforce  its  laws.  Even  were  the  state  by  its 
executive  and  legislative  action  to  a])X)rove,  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  mob.  as  it  did  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  duty  of  the  federal  governmcmt  would 
remain  unchanged.  Whether  Governor  Altgeld 
was  asked  or  not  asked  to  i)rotect  Chicago  from  the 
mob,  whether  lie  was  ready  or  not  ready  to  interfere, 
whether  he  was  aVjle  or  not  able  to  put  down  the 
mol)  and  ensure  the  peacea>)le  operatif)n  of  the  rail- 
roads,  are  questions  wholly  immaterial.     The  mo- 


ment the  federal  duty  was  interfered  with  and  the 
federal  law  violated,  that  moment  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  a  right  and  a  duty  to  intervene,  if  the 
chief  executive  believed  that  direct  and  immediate 
intervention  would  prove  the  quickest,  simx>lest  and 
readiest  method  of  preserving  law  and  order.  As 
to  the  further  clause  in  this  plank,  approving  a 
special  act  of  Congress  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
federal  courts  in  contempt  cases,  it  must  suffice  to 
say  here  that  a  particular  law,  pending  under  a 
particular  Congress,  the  details  of  which  are  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
forms  no  proper  subject  for  a  national  is.sue. 

CONCLUSION. 

At  this  writing  political  indications  point  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  McKinley  by  a  large  popular  ma- 
jority and  a  considerable  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College.  With  this  election  the  coinage  issue  may 
perhaps  disappear  from  American  politics.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  international 
agreement  may  be  secured  with  France  and  Ger- 
many, if  not  with  other  European  powers,  for  a 
bimetallic  currency  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  discovery  of  the  immense  gold  fields 
in  South  Africa  may  at  once  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  bimetallism  and  lessen  the  evils  of  the 
gold  standard.  But  it  appears  to  me  very  clear 
that  the  party  which  has  selected  Mr.  Bryan  as  its 
standard  bearer  will  not  disappear.  Though  the 
issues  formulated  in  1896  will  never  again  be  simi- 
larly formulated,  the  tendencies  appearing  in  1896 
will  certainly  reappear  in  two  great  national  organ- 
izations. Conservatism  will  be  represented  in  the  one 
party,  radicalism  in  the  other.  A  too  staid  and  self 
satisfied  content  will  be  the  fault  of  the  one,  and  a 
too  restless  and  eager  demand  for  change  the  fault 
of  the  other.  One  will  have  too  little,  the  other  too 
much  faith  in  popular  government  ;  the  one  will 
fear  the  excesses  of  liberty,  the  other  will  be  impa- 
tient of  constitutional  restraints  ;  the  one  will  tend 
toward  Toryism,  the  other  toward  radicalism,  if  not 
socialism.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  find  as  leaders 
worthy  successors,  the  one  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  other  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  the  great  mid- 
dle body  of  voters,  alternately  attracted  by  the 
promises  and  repelled  by  the  failures  of  the  compet- 
ing parties,  may  wisely  mediate  between  them,  that 
the  country  may  thus  be  preserved  from  falling 
either  into  the  political  stolidity  and  stagnation  of 
Spain  or  the  restlessness  and  untempered  radicalism 
of  France,  and  by  the  sometimes  inspiring,  some- 
times restaining  influence  of  the  people  may  be 
kept  in  that  x)ata  of  real  and  rational  x>i"<)gi'ess 
whi(;h  has  been  the  safety  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  glory  of  Anglo-Saxon  history. 


METHODS  AND  TACTICS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


IT  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  now  drawing  to  a  close  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted the  party  managers  prior  to  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  national  conventions.  These 
conditions,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  unprecedented  in 
American  x^olitics.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1896 — six  months  before  the  "  lining  up" — neither 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country  knew  pre- 
cisely where  it  stood  on  the  issue  which  in  the  event 
has  dominated  all  other  issues  and  has  made  greater 
confusion  in  party  lines  than  any  other  political 
question  that  has  arisen  since  1860.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  there  war?  the  demoralization  which 
always  overtakes  the  party  in  power  during  a  sea- 
son of  national  depression.  The  party,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides,  was  illy  prepared  to  go  before 
the  country  on  the  question  of  national  revenues,  for 
it  was  now  on  the  defensive,  whereas  four  years  ago 
it  had  been  the  eager  champion  of  reform  and  had 
been  led  to  triumph  because  of  its  promises  to  read- 
just the  tariff  system ;  but  such  readjustment  as  a 
Democratic  Congress  had  attempted  was  under  the 
ban  of  public  disapproval  as  expressed  at  the  polls 
in  1894.  The  last  heritage  of  the  Civil  War — the 
force  bill— was  no  longer  a  political  issue,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  Democratic  hosts  could  not  be 
rallied  effectively  under  their  old  standards. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  AND   FREE  SILVER. 

But  a  "  new  Democracy  "  was  asserting  itself  in 
the  South  and  West.  In  more  than  one  state  the 
old  party  leadership  was  discredited  and  deposed. 
It  was  felt  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
no  longer  represented  the  party.  In  some  states — 
notably  in  South  Carolina  and  Illinois — the  drift 
was  unmistakably  toward  Populism.  Almost  every- 
where the  opposition  to  trusts  and  monoi)olies  was 
growing  more  insistent  and  pronounced.  In  the 
West  and  South  the  demand  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  served  to  concentrate  and 
organize  this  opposition.  This  demand  had  been 
growing  steadily  for  years.  It  was  immensely  ac- 
celerated by  the  People's  Party  movement,  tlioiigh 
free  silver  was  but  one  of  a  long  catalogue  of  radical 
measures  X)roposed  in  Populist  platforms.  The  free- 
coinage  mov(;ment  made  headway  in  both  parties. 
To  Democrats  the  silver  men  api)oaled  with  special 
force,  for  their  prot)<)sition  was  calculated  to  win 
votes  in  those  sections  and  from  those  classes  of  the 
]K)y)ulation  to  whicli  the  nu'cnt  party  policy  as  cxem- 
plififid  by  Pn^sideiit  (ylevelatid  had  Ihm'H  espocijilly 
rei)iignant.  Sometliing  must  bo  done,  reaHoiird  the 
T)«!nio<'ratic  ])oliticianH.  to  hold  in  Vuui  the  discon- 
tented vot«5rH  who  ha<l  driftrd   into  tlio  party  fohl  in 


1892,  and  were  likely  to  drift  out  again  in  1896.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  in  a  state  like  Illinois  (even 
disregarding  for  the  moment  the  dominating  per- 
sonal influence  of  Governor  Altgeld)  where  Demo- 
cratic ascendancy  was  of  recent  growth  and  doubt- 
ful duration,  the  free- silver  agitation  should  have 
its  allurements  for  those  Democrats  who  were  seek- 
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Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee- 

ing  to  strengthen  their  party's  claims  to  popular 
support.  In  other  states  like  considerations  pre- 
vailed; the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  not 
merely  in  the  South,  wliere  Denuvracy  was  assured 
of  its  strength,  did  the  free  silver  leaven  do  its 
rapid  work,  but  in  the  great  states  of  the  middle 
West,  where  DenKX-racy  faced  great  odds  and  had 
to  tight  to  win.  this  same  appeal  in  silver's  In^half 
was  made  the  rallying  cry.  In  the  Ekist  DenuKTat8 
still  stood  out  against  the  new  disptMisi4ti(»n.  but  they 
were  in  Ut^puhlican  states.  In  the  Chicago  i.'onven- 
tion  the  silv»tr  nu^n  were  n«)t  only  a  decisive  majority 
of  the  dtih'gates.  but  tlu'V  were  in  an  ovorwh»»lnii!»)f 
nuijt>rity  of  tlu^  tlelegat«'s  from  the  iissurt'dly  lVnu»- 
cratic  an<l  tho  pt>.M.MiWly  DenuHTutic  staten  o(  th«» 
Union.  For  hotter,  for  w»>rMt»,  th»*  l>tMn»vratf*  of 
those  states  wt^ro   lutw  fully  couuuittotl   to  a  |H»lioy 
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which  six  months  before  would  not  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  to  say  the  least,  as  Democratic  doc- 
trine. The  mild  and  good-natured  agnosticism 
which  had  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  toward  silver  in  January  was  trans- 
formed in  July  into  the  most  extreme  radicalism. 

THE  REPUBLICAN   ATTITUDE. 

Meanwhile,  Avhat  of  the  Republican  party's  posi- 
tion on  the  money  question  'i  If  uncertainty  char- 
acterized their  opponents,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Republican  leaders  were  all  of  one  mind  on  this 
new  issue  ?  For  many  months  prior  to  the  national 
convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June,  while  everything 
had  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  Major  McKinley, 
there  had  been  a  studied  endeavor  to  make  the  tariff 
the  prominent  question  of  the  campaign.  The  be- 
lief that  the  tariff  issue  would  bring  Republican 
success  in  the  presidential  contest  was  not  confined 
to  the  McKinley  managers ;  it  was  apparently  shared 
by  many  of  the  old  party  leaders.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  St.  Louis  convention  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  began  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  tariff  documents,  not  doubting 
that  the  main  issue  would  be  between  the  McKinley 
tariff  and  the  Wilson  law.  As  the  currency  ques- 
tion drew  more  and  more  into  overshadowing  prom- 
inence gold-standard  Republicans  in  the  East  began 
to  question  McKinley's  soundness,  but  neither  they 
nor  the  McKinley  following  of  the  middle  West 
foresaw  distinctly  the  importance  which  this  ques- 
tion was  about  to  take  on,  or  the  crucial  part  which 
it  was  to  play  in  the  campaign.  The  strength  of 
the  silver  movement  was  generally  underestimated. 

There  was,  however,  an  aggressive  silver  minority 
within  the  Republican  ranks.  A  group  of  western 
senators  constituted  the  leadership  of  this  minority, 
and  it  was  not  without  hope.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
St.  Louis  convention  there  were  those  who  affected 
to  believe  that  McKinley  would  be  nominated  on  a 
silver  platform.  The  California  delegates  came  to 
St.  Louis  instructed  to  vote  for  McKinley  and  for  a 
free-silver  plank.  But  these  silver  Republicans 
came,  as  a  rule,  from  states  which  cast  few  elec- 
toral votes  or  were  already  douljtful  and  inclined  to 
Populism.  The  states  which  cast  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  and  those  which  were  relied 
on  to  give  decisive  Republican  majorities  sent  dele- 
gations instructed  to  oppose  free  coinage. 

AFTER  THE  ST.    LOUIS   CONVENTION. 

The  nomination  of  McKinley  at  St.  Loui<^  on  a 
gold-standard  x>latform,  witli  the  bolt  of  the  siiver 
Republicans,  gave  definiteness  to  the  situation.  The 
jjarty  managers  still  hoped  to  make  the  campaign 
largely  on  the  merits  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  but 
they  could  not  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
veteran  Republicans  like  Senator  Teller  would  not 
have  left  the  party  mer(;ly  because  of  differences  on 
some  minor  X)oint  in  the  platform.  Whf!lhf;r  they 
wished  it  or  not.  they  must  have  seen  at  last  that 


the  question  of  the  currency  could  no  longer  be 
trifled  with.  Gold  had  prevailed  at  St.  Louis  by 
fair  methods  and  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the 
great  majority  of  Republican  voters,  just  as  a  few 
weeks  later  silver  triumphed  at  Chicago  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desires  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
Democrats.  The  issue  for  once  was  forced  on  the 
politicians  by  the  voters. 

DEMOCRATS   AND  POPULISTS. 

The  adoption  of  a  radical  free-silver  platform  at 
Chicago  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  formed  a 
natural  culmination  of  the  transformation,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  which  the  Democratic  party,  as  a 
national  organization,  had  gradually  undergone. 
That  Mr.  Bryan  should  later  be  nominated  by  the 
Populists  and  the  Silver  party  was  to  be  expected. 
The  subsequent  squabbles  over  the  vice-presidency, 
arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  Populists  to  accept 
the  Chicago  candidate,  have  led  to  the  necessity  of 
fusion  agreements  in  various  states,  and  this  has 
greatly  complicated  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Populist  campaign  committee  'during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  consisted  in  the  "clinching"  of 
fusion  arrangements  and  the  necessary  efforts  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  such  arrangements  by  the 
party  organizations  in  the  different  states.  * 

THE    "national  DEMOCRATS." 

But  as  if  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  discordant 
elements  in  their  own  camp  —a  difficulty  greatly  in- 
tensified by  the  gyrations  of  the  agile  and  vocifer 
ous  Tom  Watson— were  not  enough  to  vex  the  souls 
of  the  Popocratic  managers,  a  new  series  of  troubles 
arose  from  another  quarter.     It  was  discovered  that 


*  The  following  list  of  states  in  which  a  fusion  of 
Democrats  and  Populists  on  presidential  electors  has 
been  effected,  together  with  the  number  allotted  each 
party,  and  the  vote  cast  at  the  presidential  election  of 
1892,  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Worlds  with  such 
minor  additions  and  corrections  as  were  needed  to  bring 
the  information  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  : 

California— Democrats,  5  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote  in  1892— 
Democrats,  118,293  ;  Republicans,  118,149  ;  Populists, 
25,352.  There  were  eight  Democratic  and  one  Republi- 
can elector  chosen. 

Colorado  —  Democrats,  2  ;  Populists,  1  ;  Silver,  I. 
Vote— Populists,  58,584  ;  Republicans,  38,620.  The  Dem- 
ocrats indorsed  Pojjnlist  electors. 

Connecticut  —  Democrats,  5;  Populists,  1.  Vote  — 
Democrats,  82,395  ;  Populists,  806  ;  Repul)licans,  77,025. 

Idaho— Democrats,  2  ;  Populists,  1.  Vote— Populists, 
10,520  ;  Republicans,  }:J,599.  The  Democrats  indorsed 
Populist  electors. 

Illinois— Democrats,  20  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote— Demo- 
crats, 426,281  ;  Populists,  22,207  ;  Republicans,  399,288. 

Indiana— DenuKTats,  10  ;  Populists,  5.  Vote — Demo- 
cratH,  262,740  ;  Populists,  22,208  ;  Ji(^i)ul)lic,ans,  255,615. 

Iowa— Democrats,  10  ;  Pojjulists,  3.  Vote —Democrats, 
196,:i67  ;  Populists,  20,595  ;  Republicans,  219,795. 

Kansas'  ten  electors  are  all  Democrats,  but  uro 
ple,(lge(l  to  vote  for  the  candidate  for  Vice-PresidcMit 
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I  do  not  knoff liat  you  thinb^out  it, 

but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to 

open  up  the  mills  of  the  United  States 

to  the  labor  of  America  than  to  open  up 

Inited  States  to  the  silver  of  the  World. 


REI'UBI.ICAN    POSTLK    USIil)     lO    IIIIISTKATH    A    SI  NTIMI:NT  IN    ONli    OF 

McKINLIiYS    SI'liliCHHS. 
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the  old-fashioned  Democrats,  who  believed  in  a  gold 
standard  and  had  been  read  out  of  the  party  at  Chi- 
cago, were  still  unpleasantly  numerous,  not  only  in 
the  East  but  in  many  of  the  interior  states.  True, 
they  were  a  minority,  but  it  was  a  minority  that  in- 
cluded a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  former 
leadership  of  the  party,  and  its  influence  was  not  to 
be  measured  by  a  show  of  hands.  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self admitted  that  these  "  National  Democrats" 
were  well  generalled,  though  he  believed  that  they 
lacked  the  support  of  rank  and  file.  The  objects 
2iTidi  personnel  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
holding  of  the  Indianapolis  convention,  as  well  as 
the  outcome  of  that  convention,  Avere  fully  discussed 
in  the  October  Review  of  Reviews.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Palmer  and  Buckner  has  certainly  added 
much  to  the  complexities  of  the  situation,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  campaign  management.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Cleveland  administration  to  support  the 
Chicago  nominations  has  given  us,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  Presidential 
campaign  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  party  in 
l)ower  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  result. 

the  campaign  of  education. 
Such  were  some  of  the  elements  of  the  problem 
which  presented  itself  to  each  of  the  national  com- 
mittees. That  problem,  briefly  stated,  was,  How  shall 
we  educate  our  own  party  in  the  principles  of  its  plat- 


who  has  the  best  chance  of  being  elected.  Vote— Popu 
lists,  163,111  ;  Republicans,  157,237.  The  Democrats-  in 
1892  indorsed  Populist  electors. 

Kentucky— Democrats,  11  ;  Populists,  2.  Vote— Dem- 
ocrats, 175,461  ;  Populists,  23,500  ;  Republicans,  135,441. 

Louisiana— Democrats,  4  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote— Demo- 
crats, 87,922  ;  Populists,  13,281  ;  Republicans,  13,282. 

Michigan— Democrats,  10  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote— Demo- 
crats, 202,296  ;  Populists,  19,Sf^  ;  Republicans,  222,708. 

Minnesota— Democrats,  4  ;  Populists,  4  ;  Silver  Repub- 
licans, 1.  Vote— Democrats,  100,920  ;  Populists,  29,313  ; 
Republicans,  122,823. 

Missouri— Democrats,  13  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote— Demo- 
crats, 268,398  ;  Populists,  41,213  ;  Republicans,  226,918. 

Montana — Democrats,  1  ;  Populists,  1  ;  Silver  Repub- 
licans, 1.  Vote— Democrats,  17,581  ;  Populists,  7,334  ; 
Republicans,  18,851. 

Nebraska— Democrats,  4  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote— Demo- 
crats, 24,1^3;  Populists,  83,1.'H  ;  Republicans,  87,227. 
There  were  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Ne- 
braska at  this  election.  The  wing  with  which  Mr.  Bryan 
affiliated  indorsed  the  Populist  electors  ;  hrmce  the  small 
Democratic  vote. 

New  Jersey — Democrats,  9  ;  Populists,  1 .  Vote— Dem- 
ocrats, 171,042  ;  Populists,  1^9  ;  Republicans,  156,0(58. 

North  Carolina— Democrats,  5  ;  Populists,  5  ;  Silver, 
\  Vote— Democrats.  132,951  ;  Populists,  44,736  ;  Rei)ub- 
iicans,  100,342. 

North  Dakota — Three  Populist  electors  were  indorsed 
by  the  Demcx^rats,  Vote— Populists,  17,700  ;  lle])nbli- 
cans,  17,519. 

()\i\() — D(;rnocrats,  18  :  Populists,  5.  Vote— Dc^mocrats, 
4^)4,115  ;  Populists,  14,850  ;  Republicans,  405,187. 

Oregon — PoyHilist  electors  have  be«;n  indorsed  by  the 
r>emf>cratH.  Vote  -Democrats,  14,243  ;  Populists,  26,965  ; 
Key>ublicans.  35.W<i, 


form,  and  how  may  we  win  votes  from  our  opponents 
by  skillful  presentation  of  arguments  \  It  had  been 
the  fashion  in  x^revious  presidential  contests  in  this 
country  to  sneer  at  the  phrase,  "  campaign  of  edu- 
cation," although  it  was  said  that  in  England,  and 
in  some  other  countries  where  popular  suffrage  pre- 
vailed, the  words  had  a  meaning  which  they  had 
never  possessed  here.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 


MR.    PERRY   S.   tlEATH, 

In  charge  of  the  work  of  publishing  and  printing  for  the 
National  Republican  Committee. 

tain  that  from  this  time  on  the  American  people  will 
fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  campaign  of 
education,  for  such  a  campaign  we  have  had  beyond 
question.  In  previous  years  the  raising  of  large 
campaign  funds  almost  always  meant  the  liberal 


Pennsylvania— Democrats,  28  ;  Populists,  4.  Vote- 
Democrats,  452,264;  Populists,  8,714;  Republicans,  516,011. 

South  Dakota— Democrats,  2  ;  Populists,  2.  Vote — 
Democrats,  9,081  ;  Populists,  26,544  ;  Republicans,  34,888. 

Utah— Democrats,  1  ;  Populists,  1  ;  Silver  Republi- 
cans, 1.  Utah  has  been  admitted  since  the  last  presi- 
dential election. 

Washington— Democrats,  2  ;  Populists,  2.  Vote— Dem- 
o(-rats,  29,802  ;  Poimlists,  19,165  ;  Republicans,  36,460. 

West  Virginia— Democrats,  4  ;  Poi)ulists,  2.  Vote- 
Democrats,  84,467  ;  Populists,  4,16() ;  Republicans,  80,293. 

Wisconsin— Democrats,  9  ;  Populists,  3.  Vote— Dem- 
ocrats, 177,335  ;  Populists,  9,909  ;  Republicans,  170,791. 

Wyoming— Demo(Tats,  2  ;  Populists,  1.  Vote— Popu- 
lists, 7,722  ;  Republicans,  8,454.  The  Democrats  indorsed 
Populjs*^.  electors  in  1892. 
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use  of  money  for  corrupt  purposes  in  order  to  aftect 
the  election.  In  1896,  while  the  customary  flings 
have  been  made  by  the  newspapers  and  campaign 
orators  regarding  the  raising  of  large  funds  from 
the  trusts  and  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  from  the  silver  mine  owners 
on  the  Democratic  and  Populist  side,  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  direct  charges  of  bribery  and  other 
forms  of  corruption  have  been  generally  wanting, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  moment,  on  the 
eve  of  the  election,  any  large  number  of  voters  on 
either  side  sincerely  believe  that  the  result  will  be 
at  all  affected  by  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  Doubt- 
less the  secret  ballot  has  much  to  do  with  this  re- 
turn of  confidence  in  the  purity  of  elections.  Then, 
too,  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Election  law  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  healthful  effect  throughout  the 
South.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
campaign  has  differed  radically  in  its  nature  from 
any  campaign  of  the  recent  past.  It  has  usually 
been  possible  to  concentrate  corruption  funds  in  a 
tew  states,  and  these  states  were  so  well  marked 
and  known  long  before  the  election  that  such 
schemes  as  the  famous  "  blocks-of-five  "  enterprise 
of  1888  were  entirely  feasible.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  delivery  of  one  or  two  so-called 
*' pivotal "  states.  In  this  year's  contest,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  list  of  "doubtful"  states  is  so 
long  that  it  would  beggar  even  the  ample  resources 
of  Mr.  Hanna  and  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee to  purchase  them.  It  has  been  known  from 
the  start  and  generally  conceded  on  both  sides  that 
the  campaign  would  be  won  by  other  means.  The 
large  sums  of  money  that  have  been  distributed 
have  been  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  voters.  After  the  lines  were  finally 
drawn  in  July  last,  the  Republicans  set  in  operation 
plans  for  the  instruction  of  voters  through  literary 
and  other  channels  which  eclipse  all  previous  efforts 
of  the  kind  in  our  political  history. 

CHICAGO   AS   A    "CENTRE  OF   LIGHT." 

The  first  decisive  movement  of  the  campaign 
was  the  location  of  the  National  Republican  head 
quarters  at  Chicago.  It  was  early  realized  that  the 
chief  fighting  ground  would  be  in  those  states  of 
which  Chicago  is  the  geographical  and  business 
centre.  The  opening  of  the  national  liead(iuarters 
there  signifies  much  more  than  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  offices  for  the  exchange  of  news  and  opin- 
ions during  the  campaign,  although  tln'se  functions, 
as  in  x^'fcvious  years,  have  been  by  no  means  neg 
lected.  The  main  })usiness,  however,  undertaken 
at  the  very  first  in  a  (^uiet  but  systematic  way,  was 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  literature.  It 
had  no  sooner  been  de(ad<Ml  tliat  the  money  ([iie.stion 
would  be  the  principal  issue  than  a  HyHtemati(^  t^ffort 
was  made  by  the  National  Committee  to  enlighten 
the  vot<!rH  of  the  country,  but  especially  thost^  ot 
the  iniddhi  Wctst,  on  th(^  real  nature  of  iMou»*y,  the 
X>lttce  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  national  currency, 


and  the  relations  of  those  metals  to  each  other.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  voters  already  in  sympathy 
with  the  Republican  cause  were  in  need  of  enlighten- 
jiient  on  the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign.  A  special 
effort  was  made  to  say  nothing  in  the  pamphlets  or 
leaflets  sent  out  which  would  be  offensive  to  either 
Democrats  or  Populists,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the 
propaganda  was  the  strengthening  of  Republican  vot- 
ers and  the  securing  of  their  adhesion  to  the  St.  Louis 
platform.  This  work  was  begun  early,  before  any 
systematic  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  managers 
on  the  other  side  to  make  converts  to  silver.  In 
adopting  these  tactics  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Hanna  and 
the  National  Committee  assumed  a  defensive  rather 
than  an  offensive  attitude,  and  this,  too,  at  the  very 
outset.  It  was  virtually  an  admission  that  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  adhesion  to  the  gold  standard  was 
in  need  of  defense  before  the  people,  and  yet  the 
prompt  and  effective  prosecution  of  this  line  of  de- 
fense, for  such  it  may  be  termed,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  campaign  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
territory  which  was  deemed  uncertain,  was  proba- 
bly the  best  bit  of  strategy  on  the  Republican  side 
in  the  whole  campaign.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
voters  in  the  great  states  of  the  middle  West  needed 
first  of  all  clear  and  definite  information  on  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  that  this  information  must 
come  to  them  in  some  way  or  another  before  any 
effort  could  be  made  to  secure  their  votes  for  the 
gold  standard  in  November.  Accordingly,  all  the 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  which  were  sent  out  from 
the  Chicago  headquarters  were  brief  and  clear  ex- 
positions of  the  currency  question  phrased  in  direct 
and  simple  language  and  reniark:Uily  free  from  the 
ordinary  "  bluff  and  bluster  "  of  the  traditional  cam- 
paign document,  as  well  as  from  every  form  of 
appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion.  The  arguments 
in  these  documents  were  addressed  to  the  sober 
thought  of  sensible  men,  and  were  put  in  a  form 
which  sensible  men  would  be  likely  to  read  and  con- 
sider. After  the  inroads  among  the  Republican 
farmers  made  by  such  literature  as  *'  Coin's  Finan- 
cial School  "  and  other  works  of  the  class  during 
the  past  two  years,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  this 
''campaign  of  education  "  within  the  Republican 
ranks,  and  the  National  Committee  policy  of  cir- 
culating their  "*  sound- money  "  tracts  by  the  million 
among  the  Republican  voters  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  even  if  it  failed  to  convert  a  single  pro- 
nounced oi)ponent. 

THE   WORK  OF  THE   PRINTING   PRESS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Rcpub 
lican  National  Committee  has  issued  the  tkstouiul 
ing  total  of  over  two  hundred    millious  of  copies 
of    documents.      Then*    were   also  issued.  undt<r  the 
direction  ot  tlie  stiiiuwounnittet\  alntut  fifty  uiilhoii 
copies  of  documents  from  the  heudiinurters  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Comm 
W'ushington.      All  this  work  has  ht»»M»  »U»ne  i 
the  Ihirtuiu  «>f  Publication  and  PrintinK.  untl«*r  the 
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immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Perry  S.  Heath,  at  Chi- 
cago. This  year's  literary  output  far  exceeds  any 
record  previously  made  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  There  have  been  prepared  more  than 
275  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  besides  scores  of  posters, 
sheets  of  cartoons,  inscriptions  and  other  matter 
touching  on  the  various  phases  of  the  campaign 
issues.  This  number,  it  is  said,  exceeds  by  more 
than  half  the  number  of  documents  heretofore  pre- 
pared and  issued  under  the  direction  of  that  com- 
mittee since  the  foundation  of  the  party.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  documents  was  generally  made 
through  the  state  central  committees.  About  20,- 
000  express  packages  of  documents  were  shipped, 
nearly  5,000  freight  packages,  and  probably  half  a 
million  packages  by  mail.  These  documents  were 
printed  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swed- 
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Emblem  extensively  circulated  by  tbe  American  Protective 
Tarifif  League. 

ish,   Norwegian,   Finnish,    Dutch  and  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  in  English. 

The  duties  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Re- 
publican Literary  Bureau  at  Chicago  did  not  end 
with  the  prejjaration  of  the  many  documents  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  but  some  notion  of 
the  extent  of  those  duties  may  be  had  when  the  fact 
is  stated  that  a  preferred  list  of  country  newspapers, 
with  an  aggregate  weekly  circulation  of  1,050.000, 
received  three  and  a  half  columns  of  specially  pre- 
pared matter  every  week  ;  another  list  of  country 
newspapers,  with  an  aggregate  weekly  circulation 
of  about  1,000,000,  received  plate  matter  ;  three 
Bpecial  classes  of  country  weekly  and  daily  papers 
were  snpx)lied  with  statements  aggregating  about 
8,0(K),000  copies  every  week,  and  lastly,  a  special 
clasH  of  country  newspapers  received  "  ready 
j;riritH" — the  entire  weekly  circulation  b(!ing  about 
4,^K>0,<^X)0   r.opies.      Hundreds   of   f>ther  newsi)apers 


depended  in  a  large  measure  for  their  political  mat- 
ter during  the  campaign  ux)on  the  Publication  and 
Printing  Bureau  and  were  circulated  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  bureau.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
every  week  5,000,000  families  received  newsijajjers 
of  various  kinds  containing  political  matter  fur- 
nished by  this  bureau, — probably  three  times  the  ag- 
gregate in  volume  and  influence  of  any  newspaper 
work  ever  before  conducted  by  a  national  political 
committee. 

THE  USE  OF   POSTERS. 

The  Republican  Committee  also  made  large  use 
of  political  posters,  probably  500  being  circulated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Publicarion  and  Print- 
ing Bureau.  The  most  popular  poster  sent  out  from. 
Chicago  was  the  five-colored,  single-sheet  litho- 
graph, so  widely  circulated  at  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, bearing  a  portrait  of  Mr.  McKinley  with 
the  inscription  underneath,  "  The  Advance  Agent  of 
Prosperity."  The  number  of  copies  of  this  poster 
circulated  is  said  to  have  been  almost  beyond  com- 
putation or  comprehension.  Another  poster  which 
had  an  immense  run  was  in  plain  black  and  bore  the 
title,  "  The.  Real  Issue."  It  represented  McKinley 
addressing  a  multitude  of  laborers  in  front  of  fac- 
tories, declaring  that  it  was  better  to  open  the  mills 
of  the  United  States  than  the  mints,  while  Mr.  Bryan, 
on  the  other  side  in  front  of  the  United  States  mint, 
was  welcoming  the  people  of  all  races  with  their 
silver  bullion  for  free  coinage.  The  great  volumes 
of  factory  smoke  and  the  throng  of  eager  workmen 
on  McKinley 's  side  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
group  of  foreigners  dumping  their  silver  in  front  of 
the  Bryan  mints.  Another  popular  poster  in  the 
same  style  was  that  entitled  "  Poverty  or  Pros- 
perity." In  the  centre,  on  the  Republican  plat- 
form, stand  McKinley  and  Hobart.  Mr.  McKinley 
has  in  his  hand  an  unfurled  sheet  containing  ex- 
tracts from  his  letter  of  acceptance  ;  behind  him 
Mr.  Hobart  is  drawing  aside  a  huge  American  flag 
disclosing  the  rising  sun  blazing  forth  the  word 
"  Prosperity,"  its  rays  falling  upon  busy  factories, 
railroads,  ships,  farmers  and  workmen.  On  the 
other  side  a  black,  lowering  sky  shows  the  words 
"Depression,  1892-1896,"  beneath  which  is  a  scene 
of  utter  desolation,  with  closed  factories,  idle  rail- 
roads, farm  implements  lying  idle  in  the  fields, 
fences  down,  and  hungry  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies clamoring  for  bread.  Another  very  effective 
poster  was  entitled  "  The  Tariff  is  an  Issue."  This 
emphasized  the  same  idea,  as  did  also  a  popular  four- 
colored  poster  of  smaller  size  called  "  The  Lockout 
is  Ended  ;  He  holds  the  Key."  Many  smaller  car- 
toons, some  black  and  white  and  some  in  colors, 
were  issued,  but  none  aroused  the  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  colored  posters  suggesting  industrial 
subjects. 

THE   REPUBLICAN   CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  work  of  th(5  congressional  (!am])jiign  commit- 
tees has  been  far  more  important  this  year  than 
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THE   SILVER  DOG   WITH  THE   GOLDEN   TAIL— WILL   THE   TAIL   WAG  THE   DOG,    OR  THE   DOG   WAG   THE  TAIL?" 

(A  campaign  poster  much  used  in  the  West.    The  numerals  indicate  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state.) 


ever  before.  The  Republican  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Babcock  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  hard  at  work  since  early  in  June,  and, 
like  the  National  Committee  at  Chicai^o,  it  has  broken 
its  own  record.  The  committee  has  printed  23  differ- 
ent documents.  Of  a  single  speech  in  Con,ij:ress,  that 
delivered  by  "Representative  McCleary  of  Minnesota 
in  the  House  last  February,  in  reply  to  his  col- 
league, Representative  Towne,  the  committee  has 
issued  2,500,000  copies.  Another  popular  money 
document  issued  by  the  committee  was  Rej)resenta- 
tive  Babcock\s  sjjeech  on  the  history  of  money  and 
financial  lej^islation  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
list  of  x>»ini)hlets  sent  out  by  the  committee  were 
speciclies  by  Senator  Sherman,  Mr.  Blaine,  Re])re 
sentative  Dinj^ley,  Speaker  Reed  and  others.  The 
connnittee  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the  distribution 
of  Congressional  speeches,  but  chose  such  other 
ammunition  as  seemed  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  A  ])jimp]ilet  of  forty  ])ag(^s  was  pr(^])ared, 
dealing  with  tin;  silvta-  (incistion  in  a  conversational 
way.  and  tliis,  although  one  of  the  longest,  in'oved 
to  1)0  one  of  the  most  ])opiilar  documents  sent  out. 
The  silver  (lUJ^stion  was  not  treat(Ml  wholly  to  the 
ex(rlusion  of  tlie  tariff  in  thene  docruments,  but  in 
the  latter  w(Miks  of  tlm  c:uM])aiKn  it  was  found  that 
the  demand  for  tariff  literature  gradually  incrt'used 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  (locunn^iits  distributtMl 
from  Wasliiiigton  dcult  with  tluit  snhject. 


THE   AMERICAN   PROTECTIVE   TARIFF   LEAGUE. 

The  distribution  of  Republican  literature  from 
New  York  City  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League,  and  this  effi- 
cient organization,  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
W.  F.  Wakeman.  proved  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  it.  Some  twenty  millions  of 
documents  were  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  in 
West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  City,  to  jwiuts 
east  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Long  ex])erienoe 
and  thorough  organization  enabled  the  League  to 
perform  the  service  with  the  utmost  possible  dis- 
patch and  thoroughness.  Each  C\>ngressional  dis- 
trict in  the  territory  covered  was  assigned  a  pro  rata 
quota  of  documents,  and  additional  shi]>inent8  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  retpiired.  The  League's 
own  work  of  editing  and  printing  materitd  for  cam- 
paign purposes  was  done  in  u  most  systematic  and 
admirablt^  manner.  Although  this  has  lu^t  X^h^'W  a 
taritf  campaign.  tht»  currency  question  having  over- 
shadowtMl  all  others,  the  Lt»agne  has  naturally  ox- 
ert«Ml  its«*lf  t>)  make  th«*  most  of  every  *>pportunity 
to  circulatt»  tariff  litt^ratunv  The  extt»nsive  uiul 
t^tlicient  propaganda  of  the  League  wi»s  crtuliteil 
with  an  important  intlucnct*  in  hringiuK  aUnit  the 
nomination  of  Major  McKinloy,  and  the  )H*Ht  on- 
♦^rgies  of  its  ottic©  nuichinery  have  U^en  ilovottnl  to 
Ht^curing   IiIh  elei'tioii.     Oddly   eni>u>(h,  it  has  )iii|»- 
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pened  that  a  speech  of  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  on 
the  tariff,  which  had  been  widely  circulated  by  the 
League  in  past  years,  has  also  been  much  in  de- 
mand during  the  present  campaign.  The  League's 
pamphlet  containing  parallel  columns  of  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Bryan  and  McKinley  on  the 
tariff  question  has  had  the  truly  phenomenal  circu- 
lation of  three  millions  of  copies  since  Mr  Bryan's 
nomination. 

THE  SILVER  PROPAGANDA. 

The  silver  Democrats  and  Populists,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  most  aggressive  at  the  out- 
set of  the  campaign  in  which  their  leaders  proposed 
a  radical  change  in  public  policy,  have  really  been 
less  active  than  their  opponents  in  the  employment 
of  the  printing  press  to  popularize  their  arguments. 
The  Congressional  Committee  at  Washington,  under 
the  direction  of  Senator  Faulker  of  West  Virginia, 
has  published  and  distributed  a  large  number  of 
documents,  sev^eral  of  which  were 
not  speeches  in  Congress,  but  were 
selected  for  their  general  effective- 
ness in  argument.  One  of  the  pam- 
phlets thus  chosen  was  made  up  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  The  Bond 
and  the  Dollar,"  contributed  by 
Professor  John  Clark  Ridpath  to  the 
Arena.  The  committee  also  published 
a  pamphlet  of  86  pages  entitled 
"  Facts  About  Silver.  "  Marcus 
Willson's  '*  Road  to  Prosperity  "  was 
also  paVjlished  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Congressional  Committee.  Then 
there  was  a  tract  written  to  prove 
that  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver 
and  gold  has  been  unaffected  by  any 
cau.se  except  discriminating  legisla- 
tion. A  history  of  the  coinage  laws 
of  the  United  States  by  presiden- 
tial administrations,  entitled  "  The 
Money  of  the  Constitution,"  was  also 
di.striViuted  broadcast  by  the  commit- 
tee. There  was,  of  course,  much 
frankable  matter  sent  out  in  the 
form  of  Congressional  speeches  on 
the  money  ({uestion.  The  Congres- 
sional Committee  was  the  first  of 
the  regular  party  organizations  to 
begin  work  on  behalf  of  silver.  The 
opening  of  the  Chicago  headquarters 
occurred  comparatively  late  in  the 
campaign,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore tlie  machinery  of  publication 
and  distribution  frr>m  that  centre 
waH  gotten  under  way.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  work  in  \}ut  pnljlica- 
tiori  lino  (;arried  on  by  tlxj  National 
Democratic  Committee  at  Chicago 
han  been  the  ])reparation  of  plate 
matter  and  Hiipplements  for  daily 
and   weekly  }>aj)erH  similar    to    the 


newspaper  output  of  the  Republican  committee. 
This  agency  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  U. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Press  Bureau. 

THE   CARTOON   IN   THE   CAMPAIGN. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  plate  matter  and 
"  ready  prints,"  the  newspaper  cartoon  has  played 
a  more  important  part  this  year  throughout  the  can- 
vass than  ever  before  in  our  political  history. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  cartoon  in  political  war- 
fare has  long  been  recognized  by  party  managers. 
This  year  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
feature  in  campaign  work  has  been  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  national  and  state  committees  by 
the  voluntary  activity  in  cartoon  illustration  on  the 
part  of  the  most  influential  daily  papers  throughout 
the  country  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
The  political  cartoon  department  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  this  activity 


^^STkHnr- 


^oi/£Rry 


Can  tho  Aiiicrican  i)r()<luc«T,  already  heavily 
woiffhicd  down,  stand  tli«5  additional  burden  of 
tho  Permanent  Gold  Standard  ? 

I'OPUr.AK   SILVlCIl    I'OHTICH. 
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in  the  form  of  reproductions  of  newspaper  cartoons 
drawn  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  skill  displayed  in  newspaper 
caricature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enterprise  shown 
by  newspaper  managers  in  securing  the  services  of 
able  cartoonists,  has  reached  a  point  heretofore  un- 
known in  this  country.  On  the  Democratic  and 
Populist  side  perhaps  more  use  has  been  made 
of  the  newspaper  cartoon  than  on  the  Republican 
side.  The  turn  which  Mr.  Davenport  of  the 
New  York  Journal  early  in  the  campaign    gave 


HON.    CHARLES  J.    FAULKNER, 

Chairman  Democratio  Congressional  Committee. 

to  the  figure  of  Mr.  Hanna  has  done  duty  in  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  caricatures  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

POPULISTIC  LITERATURE. 

The  Populists  liave  certainly  not  employed  the 
ordinary  methods  of  party  propaganda  to  any  such 
extent  as  have  the  other  parties.  Tlie  obvious  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  fact  that  their  "  campaign  of 
education"  had  begun  years  before,  and  had  been 
continuously  prosecuted  down  to  tlie  date  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  Their  party  organization  had 
been  mor*?  thorough  and  more  intelligent  than  peo- 
I)le  in  tlie  East  would  generally  liave  supposed; 
hence  the  leaders  of  the  Populist  party  did  not  teel 
that  iie(tessity  of  re-r^ducating  tlieir  following  which 
HO  strongly  inii)r<;sH«Ml  tlu<  leaders  of  tlm  Kt'publican 
]»arty  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  (^anvasH.  Every  Pop- 
ulist vot<^r  kn(>w  tho  urguniontH  For  froe  silver,  had 
read  "  (Join 'h  l'"'inancial  School  "  ami  ( Jcudon  (  Mark's 


"Handbook  of  Money,"  and  was  entirely  familiar 
with  the  p?"o.s'  if  not  the  cons  of  the  free- silver  con- 
tention. Thus  the  ordinary  campaign  methods  of 
publishing  and  circulating  documents  had  small 
place  in  the  Populist  programme.  What  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Populists  have  generally  been,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  middle  West,  has  been 
graphically  described  by  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  September.  The  Pop- 
ulist farmer  has  been  working  industriously  all  the 
<iampaign,  giving  out  tracts  to  his  unconverted 
neighbor,  arranging  for  schoolhouse  meetings  in 
his  district,  endeavoring  to  make  known  to  every 
hesitating  voter  the  promises  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  People's  party. 

ORATORY  in  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Considering  the  remarkable  expenditures  for  the 
dissemination  of  argument  by  means  of  the  printed 
page,  the  poster,  and  the  cartoon,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  in  this  campaign  oratory  would  have 
had  but  a  minor  part.  Then,  too,  the  economic  and 
statistical  problems  of  a  nation's  currency  have  not 
usually  lent  themselves  with  grace  to  the  fiery  utter- 
ances of  the  political  orator.  But  in  this  respect 
also  the  present  year's  campaigning  has  been  excep- 
tional. The  oratorical  powers  of  the  opposing  can- 
didates had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  winning  of 
each  nomination — in  the  one  case  directly,  in  the 
other  just  as  truly  if  less  conspicuously.  Mr.  Bryan 
set  his  own  pace  in  his  Chicago  convention  speech. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  known  at  the  start  as  one  of  the 
greatest  campaign  orators  of  his  time.  Neither  of 
these  men  could  be  forced  to  obey  the  tradition 
which  required  silence  of  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  Bryan's  speechmaking  record  has  been  the 
most  wonderful  one  in  the  whole  history  of  Ameri- 
can presidential  campaigns.  Poor  Horace  Greeley's 
famous  tour  in  1872  and  Mr.  Blaine's  extended  jour- 
neyings  in  1884  are  made  to  seem  insignificant  by 
comparison.  On  the  night  before  election,  if  pres 
ent  plans  are  carried  out,  Mr.  Bryan  will  have  made 
about  four  hundred  rei)orted  speeches  in  twenty-nine 
states.  No  previous  candidate  for  the  presidency 
ever  attempted  such  a  feat  as  this.  Day  after  day 
this  speechmaking  has  gone  on— much  of  it  from 
the  rear  platforms  of  railway  trains,  while  the  tele- 
graph and  tlie  daily  newspaper  have  carried  the 
speaker's  utterances  everywhere.  Here  again  must 
be  considered  the  matchless  service  of  the  press, 
without  which  the  orator's  words  could  reach  but  a 
limited'number. 

But  for  ^Ir.  McKinley.  too.  this  has  l)etm  a  si>ee*-h 
making  cami»aign.  Ht^  has  remained  at  his  home  in 
Canton,  but  auditors  have  i-ome  to  him  from  far 
and  near.  There  is  a  precision,  a  fixed  ailherence  to 
schedule,  in  the  arrangenu»nts  for  receiving  ami  ail- 
dreasing  deh^i^ations  at  Canton  which  is  wholly  hick- 
ing  in  tlu*  Bryan  '*  sttM^ph*  chasing"  pn»grannne. 
Mr.  MiKinley's  sp«u«ches  have  been  prejuiTtHl  with 
can*  and  fnllv  reportetl  bv  the  prt^HS. 

in   tht*   t<arlv    hIu^ch  of  the  canvtuw  thttrt*  Mrtui  u 
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dearth  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Republican  campaign 
orators  of  men  who  could  speak  convincingly  on  the 
merits  of  the  money  question.  This  dearth  has  since 
been  in  some  measure  supplied  by  speakers  of  ability 
who  have  enrolled  themselves  for  this  fight  in  the 
McKinley  column  on  the  currency  issue  alone. 
Thus  some  of  the  most  effective  speeches  for  "  sound 
money"  have  been  made  by  such  men  as  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz  and  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran— men 
whose  voices  have  not  been  heard  in  other  cam- 
paigns of  recent  years  in  defense  of  Republican 
party  policy.  In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
-no  lack  of  good  speakers  to  present  tiie  gold-stand- 
ard side  of  the  argument. 

THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  main  re- 
liance of  both  parties  has  been  on  appeals  to  voters 
from  the  stump.  After  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  the  other  states  of  the  middle  West  had  been 
deluged  with  tons  of  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  other 
products  of  pen  and  press,  the  whole  enginery  of 
each  of  the  rival  party  organizations  was  turned  to 
the  task  of  convincing  the  individual  voter  by  direct 
word  of  mouth.  The  great  "  honest  money"  parade 
on  Chicago  Day,  in  which  75,000  men  participated, 
and  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Union  soldiers 


(Generals  Sickles,  Howard  and  others)  through  Illi- 
nois contributed  a  spectacular  element  to  the  Re 
publican  canvass.  No  such  imposing  demonstrations 
were  made  by  the  Popocrats,  but  throughout  his 
stumping  tour  through  the  contested  territory  Mr. 
Bryan  was  greeted  by  great  crowds  and  his  speeches 
were  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  really 
seems  that  the  influence  of  oratory  is  yet  potent 
among  us,  when  such  subjects  as  the  currency  and 
the  tariff  can  be  enlivened  and  effectively  presented 
in  a  way  to  win  and  hold  attention  by  the  speaker 
as  well  as  by  the  journalist  and  reviewer. 

This  could  not  have  been  true  if  in  a  campaign  in- 
volving purely  material  issues  to  so  great  a  degree 
the  appeals  of  speakers  had  been  merely  to  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  the  voter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  contest  have  been 
kept  constantly  in  view.  On  the  Republican  side 
the  voter  has  been  called  on  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  national  honor.  On  the  Democratic  and  Popu- 
list side  he  has  been  asked  to  right  what  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  sympathizers  have  denounced  as  a  gross  in- 
justice to  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  On  each 
side  the  appeal  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  the  higher 
rather  than  to  the  baser  motives  of  political  action. 

W.  B.  Shaw. 


THE  MODERN   ANDROMEDA — A   MUCH  USED  REPUBLICAN   POSTER. 


Perseua  McKinley  getting  ready  to  deal  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  dragon  which  threatens  to  devour  the  distressed  maiden. 

From  WdHp  (Pan  Francisco,  Cal.)- 


WOULD  FREE  COINAGE  BENEFIT  WAGE  EARNERS? 


I.     THE   AFFIRMATIVE   VIEW. 


BY  DR.  CHARLES  B.  SPAHR. 


FOR  several  years  organized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try has  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
In  the  present  campaign  the  lenders  of  cajntal  are 
opposing  this  demand  on  the  ground  that  under 
free  coinage  prices  would  rise  faster  than  wages, 
and  therefore  labor's  share  of  the  product  of  indus- 
try would  be  ruined.  Has  organized  labor  mis- 
taken its  interests  or  is  its  demand  the  outcome  of 
its  experiences  with  rising  and  falling  prices  ? 

Neither  laborers  nor  lenders  of  capital  seriously 
doubt  that  under  the  free  coinage  of  silver  prices 
will  rise.  Those  who  declare  that  the  currency  will 
be  contracted  and  prices  fall  involve  themselves  in 
the  absurdity  of  declaring  that  the  freely  coined 
silver  dollar  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  present 
gold  dollar.  Yet  in  the  next  breath  they  will  assert 
that  the  silver  dollar  will  be  worth  only  53  per  cent, 
of  its  present  value.  The  two  assertions  are  about 
equally  irrational,  and  they  are  absolutely  contra- 
dictory unless  all  economic  writers  prior  to  the 
present  partisan  discussion  were  wrong  ;  unless  all 
economic  history  is  absolutely  false  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  will  mean  steady  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency and  a  rise  of  prices  proportionate  to  this  ex- 
pansion. 

A  half  century  ago  the  world  experienced  just 
such  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  and  the  effects 
then  indicate  the  probable  effects  now.  With  the 
gold  discoveries  of  1848  the  production  of  that  metal 
increased  at  a  bound  from  §30,000,000  a  year  to  $150,- 
000,000.  The  banking  interests  of  that  day  pre- 
dicted its  depreciation  and  demanded  that  its  coin- 
age be  suspended.  Tlie  entire  gold  money  of  the 
world,  according  to  Sorther,  was  then  less  tlian  $800,  - 
000,000  and  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year  poured  in 
upon  the  mints  of  the  gold  using  countries.  The 
entire  currency  of  these  countries  increased  about 
10  per  cent,  a  year,  or  faster  than  our  currency  can 
possibly  be  increased  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  expansion  of  tlie  currency  brought  to  an  end 
the  business  depression  that  had  set  in  with  the 
panic  of  1847  and  produced  a  period  of  unprece 
dented  business  activity. 

Until  1873  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals 
continued,  the  supply  of  money  increased  faster 
than  the  supply  of  goods  and  i)ri('es  rose.  Since 
1873  silver  has  been  practically  ex(;luded  from  the 
mints,  the  supply  of  crurrentry  has  incrtuised  less 
rapidly  tlian  tlie  su])|)ly  of  goods  and  iirices  have 
fallen.  For  ])otli  of  tlies<<  pj^riods  we  havt»  conipre- 
h(!i»sive  au<l  reliabb*  Htatistiirs  concrerning  the  ]»r()- 
ductiork  of  wealth,  ]>riceH  and  vva^es.  b'roni  thest^ 
we  lire  enaiiled  to  judge  vvhetlu»r  tin*  wage  eunierH 


are  right  or  wrong  in  believing  that  their  interests 
are  furthered  by  the  expansion  of  the  currency  and 
rising  prices. 

The  most  comprehensive  statistics  at  hand  are.  of 
course,  those  of  Sauerbeck,  published  yearly  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society."  Saner 
beck's  figures  cover  all  the  articles  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  which  statistics  exist  and  whose  value 
— whether  produced  in  England  or  imported  from 
abroad— exceeds  a  million  pounds.  These  articles, 
forty-five  in  number,  include  all  the  important  food 
products,  minerals  and  textiles,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  materials  such  as  timber, 
leather  and  oil.  In  order  to  show  the  quantities  of 
these  goods  purchased  for  the  English  market 
Sauerbeck  reckons  their  value  each  year  at  a  stand- 
ard price, — which  is  always  their  average  price  dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1868  to  1877.  During  the  past 
half  century  the  amount  produced  and  imported  for 
each  family  has  increased  as  follows  : 

Quantity  per  Gain  over 

family.  previous 

(Standard  prices.)  period. 

1848-riO «259 

187:i-74        S*,*"  53  per  cent. 

1893-95 io4  10    *' 

In  other  words,  the  supply  of  goods  per  family  in- 
creased 53  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  risin^r 
prices  and  business  prosperity  under  bimetallism, 
while  it  has  increased  but  10  per  cent,  during  the 
period  of  falling  prices  and  business  depression 
under  the  single  gold  standard. 

Since  the  production  of  wealth  increased  so 
rapidly  under  bimetallism  and  so  slowly  under 
monoiMetallism  it  is  evident  that  the  working 
masses  were  immensely  benefited  by  the  old  pi^licy. 
unless  it  somehow  lessened  their  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate product.  But  this  is  i)recisely  the  opposite  of 
what  it  accomplished  :  As  Caimes — one  of  the  hist 
of  the  great  niononietallists— freely  admitted  in  his 
es.say  on  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries,  the  only 
class  that  lovst  from  rising  prices  were  the  creditors 
and  others  with  fixed  incomes.  Their  share  of  the 
product  was  lessened  and  the  share  of  the  pro«luc- 
ing  classes  was  pn)]K)rtionately  increased.  Espt»- 
cially.  says  Cairm's.*  was  the  condition  of  the  lalH>r- 
ing  classt»s  improved  The  first  etTt»ct  of  the  t»x- 
])ansion  of  the  currt»niy,  ht»  says,  was  an  increa.«*tH! 
denumd  for  labor.  Prices  only  rose  as  the  increasetl 
t^arnings  of  the  working  people  led  to  an  incroiistxl 
demand  for  goods  'V\w  unprtH'»««h»ntetl  rise  in  wagtyi 
that  took  ]>lai*e  was.  he  tleclares.  the  happ»ty*t  rt^ 
Hult  of  the  expansion  of  th»»  currency. 

♦  "  KHmiyii  In  Polltlful  Kfon«»inv,"  !»»»:«»  I.Vf 
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The  relative  gains  of  the  producing  classes  during 
the  period  of  rising  prices  down  to  1873  were  not 
more  marked  than  their  relative  losses  during  the 
period  of  falling  prices  since  that  date.  The  stag- 
nation of  business,  which  checked  the  production 
of  wealth,  fell  with  especial  severity  upon  the  wage- 
earning  classes.  The  employers  always  discharged 
their  hands  before  they  discharged  themselves,  and 
the  loss  of  employees  through  slack  work  and  no 
work  have  often  exceeded  their  losses  through  re- 
duction of  wages.  The  only  class  that  has  gained 
from  falling  prices  has  been  the  creditors  and  others 
with  fixed  incomes.  Their  share  of  the  product  has 
been  increased.  The  share  of  the  producing  classes 
has  been  proportionately  diminished. 

These  conclusions  are  strikingly  supported  by  the 
wage  statistics  of  the  past  half-century.  Among 
European  countries  these  statistics  are  mosc  complete 
for  England,  and  the  course  of  wages  there  has  been 
summarized  by  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  his  volume  on 
''The  Distribution  of  Wealth."*  In  1875,  says  the 
distinguished  French  monometallist,  wages  were 
nearly  60  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1859  and  nearly 
90  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1839.  In  1887,  however, 
they  were  "  from  10  to  20 or  25  per  cent."  lower  than 
in  1875. 

In  our  own  country  the  course  of  wages  has  been 
the  same.  This  is  even  shown  by  the  Aldrich  report, 
so  monotonously  cited  by  the  defenders  of  the  gold 
standard.  This  report  was  x>repared  four  years  ago 
under  the  direction  of  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  advance  in 
wages  under  the  protective  system.  Its  partisan  bias, 
however,  was  less  manifest  in  the  selection  of  estab- 
lishments from  which  wage  returns  were  secured 
than  in  the  treatment  of  those  returns  at  the  hands 
of  the  experts  employed  to  summarize  them.  The 
returns  made  by  employers  show,  just  as  European 
statistics  do,  that  wages  advanced  rapidly  whenever 
prices  advanced  and  fell  whenever  prices  fell.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  was  during  the  civil  war, 
when  prices  were  raised  by  additional  taxes  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  doubled  by  the  war  loans.  As 
wages  are  always  lessened  when  taxes  and  interest  are 
increased,  labor's  losses  during  the  civil  war  were 
plainly  the  result  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and 
not  of  the  expansion  of  the  currency. 

Except  during  the  war,  the  Aldrich  report  shows 
that  laboring  classes  gained  when  prices  were  rising 
and  lost  when  prices  were  falling.  The  committee's 
summary  does  not,  indeed,  bring  out  the  loss  of  the 
laborers  when  prices  were  falling,  but-  the  returns 
made  by  the  employers  do  bring  it  out.  The  sum- 
mary only  conceals  it  by  making  the  gains  of  a  few 
foremen  counterbalance  the  losses  of  scores  of  hands, 
and  by  making  a  rise  in  wages  among  l(;ss  than  thirty 
clerks  counterbalance  a  fall  in  wagfjs  among  several 
thousand  cotton  operatives  and  iron  workers.  The 
employers'  returns  ran  as  follows: 


•  "  l)h  la  Repartition  des  RicboBBOs/'  page  443. 


DAILY  WAGES  IN  CITY  INDUSTRIES. 

Average    Average 
Number  of        wages         wages 
employees,    (currencyj).    fgoldj. 

January,  1H60 5,651  fl.18  ^1.18 

January,  1K73 6,153  2.04  1.81 

January,  1891 7,765  1.69  1.69 

In  short,  wages  in  gold  in  these  selected  city  estab- 
lishments rose  53  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices  from  1860  to  1873,  and  fell  7  per  cent,  during 
the  period  of  falling  prices  between  1873  and  1891. 

These,  however,  are  the  returns  most  favorable  to 
the  monometallists.  The  Aldrich  report  also  con- 
tained returns  for  wages  in  mines,  prepared  by 
Hon.  Joseph  D .  Weeks,  whose  volume  in  the  census 
of  1880  is  probably  the  ablest  and  fairest  report  on 
wages  ever  made  in  this  country.  In  the  typical 
mines  reported  by  Mr.  Weeks  the  average  wagei^^ 
in  gold  varied  as  follows: 

DAILY  WAGES  IN  MINING. 

1860 $1.05 

1873 1.90 

1891 1.58 

For  agriculture  we  have  comprehensive  national 
statistics  for  the  last  half  century.  These  show  that 
a  rapid  advance  in  farm  wages  began  with  the  gold 
discoveries  and  ended  with  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  national  returns 
for  the  years  just  preceding  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  when  wages  and  prices  were  at  their  highest. 
However,  we  have  for  this  period  the  Massachusetts 
laboi'  report  for  1872.  According  to  this  report,  and 
the  national  reports  for  1860  and  1890,  farm  wages 
in  Massachusetts  have  changed  as  follows,  when 
measured  in  gold : 

I860.         1872.  1890. 

Farm  laborer,  with  board $15.34       $;i4.46       $18.50 

Farm  laborer,  without  board 26.23         39.84        30.00 

The  returns  for  all  industries  in  this  country,  as 
in  England,  show  that  wages  advanced  fully  50  per 
cent,  during  the  period  from  1860  to  1873,  in  which 
prices  advanced  about  15  per  cent.,  and  wages  fell 
fulb'  15  per  cent,  during  the  period  from  1873  to 
1890,  in  which  i^rices  fell  25  per  cent.  The  relative 
gains  of  the  laborers  were  far  greater  during  the 
period  of  expanding  currency  and  rising  prices  un- 
der bimetallism  than  during  the  period  of  scarcer 
currency  and  falling  prices  under  the  gold  standard. 

These    statistics,    moreover,    give  the    wages    of 
laborers  when  acitually  employed,  and  the  heaviest 
losses  of  laborers  under  the  gold  standard  have  come 
from  the  lack  of  employment.     This  was  especially 
true  of  the  years  of  panic  and  depression  from  1873 
to  1879.     With  the  rise  of  prices  that  followed  the 
resumption  of  specie  i)ayments  and  passage  of  the 
Bland  act  there  was  a  marked  recovery  in  the  rate 
of  wages  and  a  still  more  marked  reco v  ery  in  the 
extent  of  employment.     A  similar  period  of  relief 
came  with  the  rise  of  prices  under  the  Sherman  act 
of  1890.     But  only  during  the  years  of  comparative 
ly  steady  or  rising  i)rices  was  labor  fully  emi)loyed 
and  prosperous.     Whenever  prices  fell  the  panic  or 
depression  in  the  commercial  world  created  in  the 
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labor  world  an  army  of  unemployed.  These  panics 
and  depressions  never  came  when  prices  were  rising. 
Those  who  to-day  are  simultaneously  predicting  that 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  cause  the  doubling 
of  prices  imd  a  commercial  panic  have  as  little  his- 
tory as  logic  to  support  them.  A  uanic  has  always 
meant  the  inability  of  business  men  to  meet  their 
obligations  without  selling  at  a  loss.  A  panic  never 
did  occur  and  never  can  occur  when  prices  are  rising. 

How  heavily  wage  earners  have  suffered  from 
reduced  employment  when  prices  have  fallen  is 
brought  out  clearly  by  the  wage  statistics  of  the 
past  three  years.  Since  the  gold  standard  was  made 
international  in  1893  prices  have  suffered  a  further 
fall  averaging  6  per  cent,  a  year.  The  earnings  of 
farmers  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  the  price  of 
farm  products  has  been  reduced,  but  farmers  have 
not  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  wages  of 
city  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been 
reduced  as  much  as  prices;  yet  city  employees  have 
suffered  as  much  as  farmers.  Even  among  railroad 
employees  the  sufferings  have  been  acute,  though 
these  employees  are  well  organized,  and  this  industry 
is  a  rapidly  growing  one  which  has  suffered  less  than 
any  other  from  the  fall  in  prices.  According  to  the 
returns  prepared  by  the  companies  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  report,  just  issued,  the 
average  daily  wages  of  railway  employees  were  re- 
duced but  2%  per  cent,  between  1893  and  1895.  But 
according  to  the  same  report  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, instead  of  increasing  10  per  cent,  in  two 
years,  as  it  did  when  prices  were  steady,  had 
decreased  10  per  cent.  Instead  of  one  hundred 
thousaf>d  new  employees,  one  hundred  thousand  old 
employ  ^es  were  out  of  work. 

The  losses  reported  for  railway  employees  are 
exceptionally  light.  In  most  industries  there  has 
been  during  the  last  three  years  another  heavy  fall 
in  the  no^nnal  rate  of  wages.     In  almost  all  indus- 


tries the  number  of  men  employed  full  time  has  been 
enormously  reduced.  The  Connecticut  labor  report 
for  the  year  following  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  (June,  1893)  showed  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent, 
in  the  daily  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  state  and  a  reduction  of  25  x^er  cent, 
in  the  yearly  wages  paid.  The  sufferings  of  farmers 
were  light  in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  these 
Connecticut  operatives.  This,  however,  was  an  ex- 
treme instance.  The  Massachusetts  returns  are 
more  nearly  typical.  In  that  state,  where  the 
statistics  of  manufactures  are  singularly  complete, 
the  average  daily  wages  paid  and  the  aggregate 
yearly  wages  paid  during  1892,  1893  and  1894  varied 
as  follows: 

1892.      1S93.      IS94. 

Average  daily  wages lUO        96         93 

Aggregate  yearly  wages 100         92         Si 

Daily  wages  declined  7  per  cent,  during  the  two 
years ;  yearly  wages  declined  16  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  while  the  nominal  wages  of  the  employees 
declined  less  than  prices,  their  actual  wages  declined 
more  than  prices. 

Such  statistics  as  these  are  simply  general  illustra- 
tions of  an  economic  principle  which  thoughtful 
workingmen  recognize  without  statistics.  When 
prices  rise  business  activity  increases,  and  every 
class  except  the  lenders  of  caxiital  gains  from  the 
increased  production  of  wealth;  when  prices  fall 
business  depression  increases,  and  every  class  except 
the  lenders  of  capital  loses  from  the  reduced  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  The  wage  earners  pre-eminently 
belong  to  the  producing  and  not  the  money  lending 
classes.  When,  therefore,  prices  rise  they  receive 
an  increasing  share  of  the  increiising  product  of  in- 
dustry, and  when  prices  are  forced  down  they  receive 
a  decreasing  share  of  the  decreasing  product.  No 
class  except  the  debtor  has  suffered  so  much  from 
the  gold  standard,  and  no  class  except  the  debtor 
will  gain  so  much  from  the  remouetization  of  silver. 


11.     THE  MEGATIVE  VIEW. 

BY  PROFESSOR  RICHMOND  MAYO-SMITH  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 


'"THHE  economist  who  reasons  rapidly  and  with  a 
L  lights  heart,  says  Marshall,  is  apt  to  make  bad 
connections  at  every  turn  of  his  work.  Our  silver 
friends,  who  so  glibly  explain  everything  by  one 
theory,  trace  all  economic  evils  to  one  cause,  and 
make  one  measure  a  panacea,  are  suffering  the  usual 
fate  of  simple  philosophers.  So  long  as  bimetallism 
was  a  tluM)ry,  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  plausible 
explanation  of  low  prices  and  dull  times.  Hut  when 
free  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  l(i  to  1  by  the 
United  States  alone,  came*  sweeping  down  up<m  u.s 
as  a  practical  pro[)osition,  and  nmn  bttgan  to  (pie.s- 
tion  how  it  would  affect  them  partictuhirly.  not  to 
Hpeak  of  (ineHtiouM  of  national  honor  and  commercial 
credit,  it,  hocunni  ditliciiit  to  mako  sutisfactoiy  c«>n- 
nectioriH  all  around.     The  most  excruciating  dih'ni- 


ma  was  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  free  coinage 
in  raising  prices.  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  debtor  had  all  been  promised  higher  prices 
as  a  relief  fnuii  their  distres.ses.  Unexpei-ted  diftt- 
culties  have  since  been  encountered  in  i>ersuading 
even  the.se  classes  of  the  honesty  of  the  propiv^al.  or 
the  eificacy  of  the  remedy,  and  they  still  remain 
.skeptical.  But  still  nu)re,  it  has  been  and  is  an  im- 
possibht  task  to  convince  the  salaried  umn  anil  the 
wageearne  that  hightT  prices  mean  pronpt^rity  to 
him.     And  why  ? 

That     thti     Aiuerican     workingmaii    should    d»»- 
libt>rately.  by  his  own  vote.  UmI  either  by  the  tiatter 
ing  a.ssuranct<s  of  demagogues  that  the  i-ttininon  ihhv- 
ph«  uiidri'staiid  t\w  mouthy  tpuvsti  ui  )H«ttt*r  than  tht« 
tiiuiucitu's  and  tH'onoinists,  or  e.\citeil  by  oImmm  fiHiliUK 
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that  what  is  opposed  by  his  employers  must  be  good 
for  him,  and  vice  versa — that  the  American  working 
man,  I  say,  should  deliberately  put  up  prices  on  the 
chance  of  wages  following,  is  the  greatest  example 
of  offering  one's  self  as  the  corpus  vile  for  social  ex- 
perimentation that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

If,  however,  the  workingman  is  seriously  contem- 
plating such  action,  what  are  the  chances  of  his 
coming  out  unhurt,  or  what  are  the  chances  of  his 
"  experiencing  something  to  his  advantage  ?  "  The 
elements  of  the  problem  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Does  experience  (history)  show  that  with  ris- 
ing prices  wages  advance  more  rapidly,  with  equal 
rapidity,  or  lag  behind  ?  (2)  Does  common  sense 
show  that  it  is  easier  to  put  up  prices  or  put  up 
wages  ?  (3)  Will  the  *'  boom"  in  business  compen- 
sate che  laborer  for  increased  prices  by  giving  him 
steadier  employment  ?  I  think  only  the  exigencies 
of  a  political  campaign  would  lead  any  one  to  deny 
that  history  shows,  and  common  sense  proves,  that 
in  a  period  of  rising  prices  wages  rise  more  slowly 
than  prices  ;  while  the  same  exigencies  have  caused 
men  to  exaggerate  the  certainty  and  beneficial 
effects  of  the  "  boom  "  consequent  upon  inflation 
and  a  high  range  of  prices. 

I. 

To  turn  to  the  first  question.  Economic  historians 
unanimously  agree  that  when  prices  go  up  wages  lag 
behind.  This  comes  from  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, taken  long  before  the  bimetallic  controversy 
was  thought  of.  It  is  only  necessry  to  quote  what 
Rogers,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  history  of 
prices,  says  about  the  effect  of  the  debasement  of 
the  currency  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  prices  of  food  and 
wages  rose  in  the  following  way  : 

"  Meat  was  three  times  the  old  rates,  corn  two 
and  a  half,  and  dairy  produce  two  and  a  half.  But 
the  rise  in  wages  was  only  a  little  more  than  one 
and  a  half  times.  In  other  words,  where  the  wages 
of  a  laborer  rose  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  day,  he  had  to  pay 
3s.  for  meat.  2s.  5d.  for  butter  or  cheese  where  he 
paid  Is.  before.  .  .  .  The  same  fact  discloses 
itself  in  regard  to  those. articles  where  labor  gives 
them  their  chief  value.  The  price  of  fish,  of  pre- 
pared fuel  and  of  building  material  rose  but  little 
above  that  of  labor.  The  producer  of  animal  food, 
grain  and  other  agricultural  necessaries  commanded 
a  better  market  than  the  dealer  of  any  other  article 
of  value  did,  while  labor,  and  those  products  the 
value  of  wliich  is  principally  derived  from  the  out- 
lay of  labor,  partook  in  the  least  degree  in  the  rise 
of  prices." 

Even  if  base  money  had  not  been  issued,  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices  would,  according  to  Rogers,  have 
injured  the  laborer. 

"  Between  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Parliamentary  war,  a  period  of 
sixty  years,  general  X)ri(;e«  tnore  than  doubled,  while 


a  very  miserable  increase  is  effected  in  the  wages  of 
labor,  certainly  not  more  than  20  per  cent." 

This  is  perfectly  imi)artial  testimony  and  of  a  kind 
that  fits  into  our  present  situation.  The  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  if  it  raises  prices,  will  be  a  debase- 
ment of  our  currency  precisely  similar  to  the  issu- 
ing of  base  money  by  the  Tudors,  except  that  in  our 
case  the  direct  profit  will  be  reaped  by  the  silver 
mine  owners,  while  in  England  it  was  reaped  by 
the  sovereign,  who,  in  a  sense,  represented  the  com- 
munity. The  result  will  be  the  same  ;— prices  will 
go  up,  wages  will  increase  at  a  slower  rate.  This 
has  been,  and  is,  the  universal  testimony  of  history. 

Two  other  points  are  noteworthy  in  Rogers'  state- 
ment. One  is  that  the  prices  of  articles  whose  chief 
value  is  due  to  labor  increased  more  slowly  than 
the  prices  of  other  commodities.  This  is  a  very 
subtle  point,  but  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  in  hand.  It  is  precisely  because  wages  do 
not  go  up  that  the  prices  of  those  articles  whose 
chief  value  is  due  to  labor  increase  less  than  the 
prices  of  other  commodities.  Here  is  a  lesson  for 
the  American  laborer.  Does  he  care  to  put  up  the 
price  of  wheat  and  meat,  while  the  price  of  manu- 
factured articles,  out  of  which  his  increase  in  wages 
must  come,  goes  up  more  slowly  ?  He  seems  not 
only  to  be  playing  with  dice,  but  the  dice  seem  to  be 
loaded  against  him. 

The  other  noteworthy  point  is  in  the  second  quota- 
tion— viz.,  that  even  during  the  period  of  natural 
and  gradual  inflation  caused  by  the  influx  of  silver 
from  America,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  grew 
worse.  The  seventeenth  century,  which  has  been 
so  much  vaunted  as  the  age  of  commercial  expan- 
sion, did  increase  national  wealth,  build  up  the  mer- 
chant class  and  increase  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
against  the  kingship  ;  but  it  increased  pauperism, 
reduced  the  standard  of  living,  and  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  guilds,  the  labor  organizations 
of  those  days.  Again  we  may  ask  the  American 
laborer  whether,  if  the  consequences  of  a  natural 
and  gradual  inflation  of  the  currency  are  so  dubi- 
ous, he  will  take  the  risk  of  an  artificial  and  violent 
infiation  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  For  the 
more  violent  the  change,  the  greater  the  dislocation 
between  prices  and  wages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  further  historical  cases. 
All  economists  have  recognized  this  tendency  imtil  it 
has  become  one  of  the  truisms  of  the  science.  The 
experience  of  our  civil  war,  with  the  infiation  due 
to  x)aper  money,  has  been  so  often  cited  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  facts  here.  They  i)rove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  prices  increased  much  faster  than 
wages,  notwithstanding  the  demand  for  labor  due 
to  the  governmental  demand  for  commodities,  and 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  great  armies  in  the  field 
withdrawn  from  active  competition  in  the  factory 
and  on  the  farm.  The  validity  of  i)articular  figures 
of  the  Aldrich  report  may  be  (luestioned,  ])ut  the 
testimony  is  of  such  an  overwhelming  nature  that 
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the  validity  of  the  general  conclusion  cannot  be 
doubted.  Inflation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ingnian  so  far  as  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  is  con- 
cerned, 

II. 

Common  sense  or  reason  sometimes  anticipates 
human  experience,  sometimes  simply  conftrms  and 
ratifies  it.  Is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  under- 
standing and  accepting  the  teaching  of  history  in 
this  particular  case  ?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  it  is  easier  to  put  up  prices  than  it  is  to  jiut  up 
wages  ?  Prices  need  only  to  be  marked  up,  and 
with  a  currency  decreasing  in  value  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  producers  make  a  strenuous  effort 
to  put  up  prices  in  order  to  sa\  e  themselves  from 
loss.  In  doing  this  they  meet,  of  course,  with  the 
resistance  of  the  consumer ;  but  this  resistance  is 
unorganized,  spasmodic  and  hampered  by  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  living  which  leads  people  to  continue 
their  ordinary  consumption  even  when  prices  have 
gone  up.  They  must,  at  any  rate,  continue  their 
consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although 
luxuries  may  be  curtailed,  furniture  and  houses  be 
made  to  wear  longer  and  various  forms  of  personal 
service  be  dispensed  with. 

When  we  come  to  putting  up  wages  the  reverse 
condition  is  met.  The  efforts  of  the  laborers  are 
opposed  by  the  employers,  who  object  to  increasing 
their  labor  bill.  Organized  labor  may  succeed  by 
striking  or  by  threatening  to  strike,  but  generally 
only  after  considerable  loss  and  hardship.  Unor- 
ganized labor  succeeds  only  after  a  long  time.  In 
the  first  place,  it  requires  some  time  for  it  to  realize 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  to  its  disadvantage. 
In  tlie  second  place,  the  only  thing  that  can  raise 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labor  is  the  competition  among 
employers  when  the  increased  prices  are  giving  them 
abnormal  profits  and  they  are  anxious  to  increase 
XJroduction  as  much  as  possible.  This  will  happen 
only  if  they  are  sure  tliat  prices  will  ccmtinue  high, 
and  on  condition  that  there  is  no  other  sux)ply  of 
labor,  and  also  on  condition  that  the  employer  can- 
not have  recourse  to  labor  saving  machniery. 

III. 

Will  free  coinage  of  silver  increase  employment 
and  the  demand  for  labor  V  This  seems  to  be  the 
remaining  chance  for  the  workingnian.  If  prices 
go  up,  bu.siness,  it  is  said,  will  be  encouraged,  the 
demand  for  labor  will  ])e  increased,  employment  be 
more  constant,  unemployed  labor  be  absorbed,  and 
the  labor(!r's  annual  income  lu;  increased  t>ven  if 
his  daily  vvagtss  are  iu)t.  With  steady  employnufut 
the  laborer  will  be  able  (it  is  said)  to  stand  a  stiffen- 
ing in  i)ri(Mis  <!ven  if  the  rate  of  wagtw  should  for 
Home  tnue  lag  l)ehiud. 

In  this  thtiory  i)reHent  lack  of  employment  is 
ascnbod  soh^ly  to  monouK'tallism,  \\\u\  \\\k>  laborer's 
gain  is  made  to(l«'p«!ml  ii[MHi  tlit'  prrdictod  "  l)oom  " 


from  free  coinage.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  present- 
lack  of  employment  is  due  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  suffering  after  1873  may  reasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  overspeculation  and  overproduction 
which  the  previous  period  of  inflation  had  brought 
about.  The  panic  of  1893  may  reasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  confidence  due  to  an  overweighted 
paper  and  silver  currency ;  while  the  present  stagna- 
tion is  undoubtedly  due  to  uncertainty  about  the 
future  standard  of  value.  The  statistics  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  do  not  show  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  unemployment,  except  at  these 
critical  periods,  and  to  ascribe  such  unemployment 
to  contractions  of  the  currency  is  begging  the  whole^ 
question.  Extraordinary  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  the  world  leading  to  overproduction,  the 
speculative  spirit  encouraging  wild  enterprises,  and 
the  vagaries  of  political  financiering,  at  one  time- 
expanding  the  currency  by  purchasing  silver  and  at 
another  attacking  the  basis  of  national  credit — these- 
things  are  a  more  natural  explanation  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  business  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
for  labor  than  is  the  "  crime  of  '73."  It  is  a  solace- 
to  our  business  pride  and  an  easy  solution  of  eco- 
nomic perplexities  to  ascribe  all  our  woes  to  one  act, 
but  the  solution  is  too  easy. 

If  the  uncertainty  of  employment  is  not  due  to  a 
single  cause,  much  less  will  the  single  remedy  pro- 
posed be  sufficient. 

In  the  first  place,  the  apprehension  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  will  unsettle  all  credit  relations. 
Creditors  will  be  anxious  to  get  back  their  money 
and  refuse  to  lend  further  until  they  know  what  the 
future  will  bring.  Depositors  will  withdraw  their 
deposits  and  banks  will  be  obliged  to  call  in  their 
loans.  All  business  will  be  crippled  and  curtailed. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
will  be  an  immense  increase  of  unemployment. 
Labor  will  receive  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take 
years  to  recover,  and  compared  with  which  the  panic 
of  1893  will  seem  like  child's  play. 

The  working-man's  well-being  depends  upon  three 
factors — money  wages,  low  cost  of  living  and  con- 
stancy of  employment.  His  true  policy  is  to  seek 
that  combination  of  these  three  factors  which  will 
yield  him  the  maximum  result  in  the  way  of  happi- 
ness. The  "  reality  "  in  the  present  situation  is  the 
cost  of  living.  It  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  also, 
that  in  an  era  of  falling  prices  wages  have  not  fallen. 
Free  silver  will  assuredly  increase  the  ctvst  of  living 
fastt^r  than  it  will  send  up  wages.  It  is  at  Itast 
ilouhtful  whether  it  will  increase  the  constancy  of 
employment.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable 
tbat  the  worknigman  in  voting  fi>r  free  silver  \s 
sacrificing  two  great  elements  of  imwjH'rity  aiul 
wt>ll-being  for  a  poor  i-hance  of  gaining  th»' third.  It 
is  incoiut'ivablt'  lu)w  tht«  g«Kspt«l  of  high  prict»«.  sv> 
attractive  t*>  tbr  dt»btor  and  the  spoculatitr,  chu 
deceive  tlu^  man  whose  wt'll  b»»ing  consistts  in  what 
wages  will  buy. 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT,    EDITOR   OF   THE   "  ART   STUDENT." 


TAIL-PIECE  IN   "the   STORY   OF   A  FEATHER,"  BY 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

IF  the  titles  current  in  literature  some  years  ago 
were  now  in  vogue,  such  as  "  The  Poet  hirns 
Farmer, '•  '"  The  Tradesman  turns  Poet,"  we  should 
certainly  call  this  sketch,  "  George  Du  Maurier  ;  or, 
the  Illustrator  turns  Novelist."  For  it  is  because 
the  veteran  picture  maker  of  Punch  suddenly  sprang 
into  popularity  as  the  author  of  "  Trilby,"  that  we 
can  give  his  biography  that  consideration  which,  had 
he  died  five  years  ago,  would  have  been  denied  the 
artist-satirist.  Then  a  few  admirers  would  have 
mourned  the  demise  of  so  clever  a  caricaturist,  but 
it  was  the  heart  of  the  whole  American  people  that 
was  touched  when  the  cable  announced  that  the 
author  of  "  Trilby  "  was  no  more.  Suppose  that 
five  years  ago  we  had  clipped  from  the  pages  of  an 
'66  novel,  as  w^e  do  now,  tlie  tail  i)iece  of  the  man 
spider,  given  on  the  left  of  this  page,  and  writing  of 
it,  said  :  "  Here  is  a  little  drawing  that  was  one  of 
many  illustrations  to  Douglas  Jerrold's  '  Story  of  a 
Feather,"— it  had  many  companion  pieces,  full-page 
illustrations,  and  little  vignette  initial  letters  that 
ran  through  the  book  in  a  fashion  all  remember  in 
connection  with  Thackeray's  novels,  wherein  the 
autlior  himself  supx)lied  funny  little  figures  that 
served  as  overtures  and  o})ligatos  to  carry  tlie  key- 
notes and  motives  from  one  chapter  to  another ; — sup- 
])Ose  we  had  asked  the  reader  to  consider  the  author 
of  this  little  drawing  as  an  illustrator  alone: — he 
never  would  have  been  interested  as  he  is  to-day  when 
contrasted  with  this  same  tail  piecf)  we  give  another 
spider  with  a  human  head,  which  he  remembers  as 
having  appeared  as  'An  Incubus'  on  page  137  of 
'  Trilby,'  and  which  he  ref;ogni7,es  as   the  sinister 

Svengali." 

I. 

George  Louis  Paln-ella  Busson  Du  Maurier  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  ]H'M.  His  father  was  a  Fn;nehirian, 
tlioiigh  born  in  London,  while  his  mother  was  Eng- 


lish.    He  was  educated  in  London,  Belgium  and  the 

Netherlands. 

"  Much  of  my  childhood,"  says  Du  Maurier,  "  is 

related  in  '  Peter  Ibbetson. '     My  favorite  book  was 
^  I  the    'Swiss 

Family  Rob- 
inson,' and 
next,  '  Kobin- 
son  Crusoe. '  " 
We  can  easily 
imagine  that 
the  lines  in 
"Peter  Ibbet- 
son" that  de- 
scribe his 
reading  to 
Mimsey  "  'Le 
Robinson 
Suisse,' 
'San  df or d 
and  Merton,' 
'  Evenings  at 
Home,'    'Les 

From  "  Trilby,''  by  permission.    Copyright,  Pontes     dp 
1894,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  ,,-    .  -r. 

Madame  Per- 

rault,'  the  shipwreck  from  'Don  Juan,'  of  which 

we  never  tired,   and  the  '  Giaour,'   the  '  Corsair,' 

and   '  Mazeppa  ; '  and  last,   but  not   least,    '  Peter 


AN   INCUBUS. 


MR.     DU     MAURIER'S     FIRST    DRAWTN(f    IN     "  PUNCH," 
OCTOHIOR    6,    18(;0. 

PnoTOCJiJAPiTKri :  "  No  Hmokinff  linro,  8ir  !  " 

Di(;k  Tinto  :  "  Oh  !  A  thousand  pardons  I  I  was  not  avvaro 
that ■" 

PiroTOOHAPnKR  (intorruntinf?,  with  di(?niflo<l  severity)  : 
*'I'l('aH<5  to  rcaneinlMir,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  not  a  common 
hartisfs  studio  !  " 

|N.H.  l)i<:k  and  his  friends,  who  nrr  common  artists,  feol 
slmt  Hf)  })y  t)iis  litthi  aristocrati*;  distinction,  wliicli  liad  not 
occurred  to  theni.j 
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Parley's  Natural  History,'  which  we  got  to  know 
by  heart,"  as  well  as  his  speaking  French  and  Eng- 
lish, his  father  being  a  genteel  Micawber,  his  love 
of  animals,  his  dislike  of  study  and  of  society,  his 
love  for  flow^'S,  music  and  for  roaming  about  Paris, 
— are  as  true  in  one  case  as  the  other,  whether  our 
pronoun  stands  for  Du  Maurier  or  "  Ibbetson." 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Du  Maurier  went  up  to 
the  Sorbonne  for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  but  was 
plucked  for  his  written  Latin  version.  His  mother 
was  much  disconcerted  at  his  failure,  and  he  tells 
the  following  anecdote  : 

"  My  poor  mother  was  very  vexed  with  nie  for  my 
failure,  for  we  were  very  poor  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  important  that  I  should  do  well.  My  father 
was  then  in  England,  and 
shortly  after  my  discomfiture 
he  ^vrote  for  me  to  join  him 
there.  We  had  not  informed 
him  of  my  failure,  and  I  felt 
very  miserable  as  I  crossed,  be- 
cause 1  thought  that  he  would 
be  very  angry  with  me.  He 
met  me  at  the  landing  at  the 
London  Bridge,  and,  at  the 
sight  of  my  utter  woe-begone 
face,  guessed  the  truth,  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
I  think  that  this  roar  of  laugh- 
ter gave  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  ever  experienced  in  all 
my  life." 

It  is  a  pretty  note  in  "  Trilby" 
where,  after  she  sends  her  con- 
fession to  the  Laird,  and  he 
calls  on  her,  we  read — "and 
she  hugged  and  kissed  and 
cried  over  him,  so  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  cry  himself  ; 
but  he  burst  out  laughing  in- 
stead—which was  better,  and 
more  in  his  line,  and  very 
much  more  comforting.''^ 

Du  Maurier  then  went  to 
University  College  to  study 
chemistry  under  Dr.  William- 
son. We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that,  like  many  another 
great  artist  in  his  youth,  he 
preferred  the  sketch  book  to 
the  text  book. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  an 
unsatisfactory  pu])il,  for  I  took 
no  interest  at  all  in  the  work, 
and  spent  almost  all  my  time 
in  drawing  caricatiiros.  I  drew 
all  my  lifo,  1  may  say;  it 
was  my  favorite  occupation 
and  i)aHtim»v  Dr.  WilliaiiiHon 
tliniiglit  iim  a  v<iry  iiiiHatiH- 
fiMttory  student  in  (^In^miMtry, 


but  he  was  greatly  amused  at  my  caricatures,  and 
we  got  on  very  well  together." 

After  graduating  and  having  had  slight  experi- 
ence as  a  chemist,  he,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
decided  to  study  art.  He  entered  in  1856  Gle>Te's 
studio  in  Paris,  where  Whistler  had  just  been  a 
pupil  and  where  Poynter  was  a  fellow- student.  Of 
course,  the  general  description  of  Carrel's  in 
"Trilby"  must,  in  a  measure,  reflect  the  experi- 
ences of  Du  Maurier's  student  days. 

In  1857  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where  in  a  tragic 
manner  he  lost  his  eyesight. 

"  I  was  drawing  from  a  model,"  he  said,  '"  when 
suddenly  the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to  dwindle  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut.     I  clapped  my  hand  over  my 
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left  eye.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  I  could  see  as  well 
as  ever.  But  when,  in  turn,  I  covered  my  right  eye 
I  learned  what  had  happened.  My  left  eye  had 
failed  me.  It  might  be  altogether  lost.  It  was  so 
sudden  a  blow  that  I  was  thunderstruck.  My  eye 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the  fear  of  total  blind- 
ness beset  me  constantly.  That  was  the  most  tragic 
event  of  my  life.     It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence. " 

For  fifteen  years  after  he  was  only  allowed  to 
work  two  hours  a  day. 

During  this  illness  he  came  across  a  copy  of 
Punch's  Almanac  for  1858.  Two  years  later  he 
began  to  illustrate,  working  for  Punch,  and  after- 
ward for  Once  a  Week.  His  initial  illustration  in 
Punch  savored  strongly  of  Leech's  method,  as  may 
be  seen  from  our  reproduction  of  his  first  contribu- 
tion. Du  Maurier  was  twenty- six  when  he  made 
his  debut  with  Punch,  at  the  same  age  as  Charles 
Keene  contributed  his  first  sketches. 

He  tells  us  that  it  was  due  to  Mark  Lemon  that  he 
became  Court  Limner  to  London's  high  life,  rather 
than  the  Cruikshank  of  its  low  life. 


i-ru^  Ou*  fii/  CU*y2Ki^      eV  -i^f^     i*-*.cAu*A»it»~  fh  ■/IkO  »^Oi^ 


Mil.    I>i;    MAUKIKK    AT    HIS    OKAWING-TAliLK. 

From  a  photograplj  I'y  Trafl<;IlM  &  Young,  London. 


DU  maurier' S  PORTRAIT  OP  HIMSELF. 
From  The  Critic^  New  York. 

ENROLLED  ON   THE  STAFF   OF   PUNCH. 

"  In  1864,  a  few  days  after  Leech's  death,  I  sat 
down  to  my  first  Punch  dinner,  and  was  formally 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  staff  I  got  my  cue  from 
Mark  Lemon,  who  was  editor  when  I  joined.  '  Don't 
do  funny  things,'  said  Lemon  ;  '  do  the  graceful  side 
of  life  ;  be  the  tenor  in  Punch's  opera  bouffe.'  " 

"  He  worked  hard  in  London,"  says  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  "  where  he  lived  in  humble  lodgings  at  85 
Newman  street,  which  he  shared  with  his  lifelong 
friend,  the  late  Lionel  Henley,  afterward  R.  B.  A., 
'  the  dearest  fellow  that  ever  was. '  He  sometimes 
wondered,  he  has  tokl  me,  if  he  would  eat  a  dinner 
that  day  ;  and,  as  he  became  impecunious,  he  was  a 
tremendous  democrat.  He  hated  the  bloated  aristoc  • 
racy  without  knowing  much  about  it,  and  to  do  it 
justice,  the  bloated  aristocracy  did  not  go  out  of  its 
way  to  pester  him  with  its  attentions." 

As  a  staff  artist  of  Punch,  however,  his  future  was 
assured. 

II 

In  the  writings  of  Thackeray  we  are  reminded, 
time  and  again,  that  this  mundane  life  of  ours  is 
like  a  ])upp(!t  sliow.  The  English  nation  accei)ted 
this  view,  which  fact  we  must  keej)  before  us  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  genius  of  George  Du  Maurier. 
For  years  tlie  English  ])eopl('  liav(;  looked  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  as  children  look  at  a  i)erformance 
of  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  exi)ecting  to  be  amused  by 
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*'  a  counterfeit  presentment  "  of  life  which  they 
never  for  a  moment  think  to  be  real,  content  to 
see  the  actors  of  wood  and  their  wholly  mechan- 
ical movements.  In 
America  we  have  no 
l)arallel  to  Punch.  The 
first  man  to  make  so- 
ciety caricatures  fully 
popular  here  was  Char- 
les Dana  Gibson,  but 
his  success  rested  en- 
tirely upon  the  natural- 
ism of  his  drawings.  It 
was  because  his  figures 
were  so  life-like,  so 
thorouglily  the  antithe- 
sis of  the  marionettes 
we  were  wont  to  see  in 
the  comic  paper,  that 
they  became  the  rage  in  art  circles.  But  the  readers  of 
Punch  back  in  the  sixties,  when  Du  Mauri er  began  his 
career,  did  not  expect  to  find  realism  in  its  illustra- 
tions ;  they  had  been  used  to  the  puppets  of  Richard 
Doyle  and  John  Leech,  to  whose  leading  ladies  and 
walking  gentlemen  the  cruder  figures  of  Thackeray 
sometimes  played  ingenue  parts,  and  it  was  never 
the  picture  of  a  real  duchess  or  of  a  real  bishop  that 
they  looked  for,  but  a  little  three- inch  printed  figure 


DU  MAURIKRS  ''  SIGNATURE.  ' 

Carved,  with  the  signatures  of 
other  metnhers  of  the  Punch 
staff,  on  the  tabhj  from  which 
the  weekly  Punch  dinner  is 
eaten. 


that  stood  for  the  duchess  or  the  bishop.  For  the 
right  understanding  of  Du  Maurier  as  an  artist  it 
was  as  important  to  realize  this  as  it  is  to  remember 
that  the  Greek  actor  spoke  through  the  mouth  of  a 
mask,  and  that  Voltaire  and  Corneille  wrote  in 
rhymed  verse  in  an  artificial  and  stilted  age. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  force  technicalities 
upon  the  reader  we  dwell  upon  this  restraint  Punch 
enforced  upon  its  artists,  and  even  go  a  step  further 
to  remind  our  readers  that  in  those  days  the  process 
of  photo- engraving  an  artist's  drawing  in  facsimile 
liad  not  been  invented.  When,  for  instance,  our 
Mr.  Gibson  began  his  career  10  years  ago  he  made 
his  drawings  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  consequent 
result  of  great  freedom  of  line.  On  the  other  liand, 
when  Du  Maurier  began  the  artists  of  Punch  made 
their  drawings  on  boxwood  the  size  they  were  to  be 
printed  and  in  reverse!  The  blocks  were  then  en- 
graved by  hand,  the  drawings  frequently  being  cut 
to  pieces,  so  that  they  contained  little  autographic 
character  when  printed.  In  the  **  First  Drawing 
in  Punch  "  one  readily  sees  that  the  coats  and  hats 
are  rendered,  not  by  any  artist's  line,  but  by  the 
conventionalities  of  the  engraver.  It  is  true  that 
later  on  photography  upon  the  block  was  invented, 
and  the  artist  no  longer  drew  upon  the  wood,  nor  in 
reverse;  but  his  drawing  when  photographed  on  the 
wood  still  had  to  be  engraved  bv  hand,  and  as  it  was 
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came  in  time  for  Du 
Maurier  to  emxjloy  it, 
it  came    too    late  to 
greatly  influence  his 
style.     His  style  was 
already  formed  by 
years  of   striving    to 
satisfy  the  wood  en- 
graver, and  so  we  add 
to    the    impediment 
that  he  began  draw- 
ing    puppets    for 
Punch    the    unhappy 
feature  that  his  work 
looked   "old  fash 
ioned  "   in  technique 
beside  the  clever  free- 
dom of  Leloir,  Vierge, 
Abbey,    Sterner    and 
Gibson,  even  when  it 
contained  elements  of 
character     rendering 
far  superior  to  theirs. 
To  be  very  explicit, 
all  through  his  career 
the  artist  always  had 
to  draw  his    faces 
within  the  space  of  half  an  inch.     The  history  of 
art  shows  other  cases  of  restricted  activity  reaching 
complete    success.     The    Tanagura    figurines  were 
seldom  a  foot  high,    yet  they  are  as  big  in  their 
"movement"  as  the  life  size  statues  of  Phidias, 
While  the  wood  cuts  of  the  Little  Masters  of  Ger- 
many were  not  as  large  as  this  printed  page,  they 


A  TIMELY   CAUTION. 

Jack:  ''You  shouldn't  be  so  proud  of  your  hair,  Effie!  Remember  that  at  any  moment  it 
mi^ht  all  be  taken  off  the  top  of  your  head  and  stuck  all  over  your  face,  like  poor  Major  Prender- 
gast  :     Mightn't  it,  Aunt  Matilda  ? 

most  easy  for  the  engraver  to  follow  a  certain  style 
of  cross  hatched  lines  which  should  be  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  picture  a  conventional  style  of  shad- 
ing was  employed  by  each  Punch  artist.     Du  Maur- 
ier's  "  patent  "  cross  hatch  is  conspicuous  in  the 
men's  coats  in  all  the  examples  we  give  except  in 
"  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners  "  and 
in  "The  Duchess  of 
Towers."    These  are 
from  recent  drawings 
which   were  repro- 
duced   by   "  direct " 
photo-engraving,     so 
that  the  artist  aban- 
doned his  cross  hatch. 
The    specimen    from 
"  The  Martian  "is  a 
reproduction  in  half- 
tone from  a  X'en  draw- 
ing ;  the  half-tone  has 
a  stipi>le  all  over  the 
surface    that    makes 
the    cut    appear    as 
though  from  a  draw- 
ing on  tintf;d  \)ii\)HT. 
It  gives  a  softer  effect 
than    the    "direct" 
p  r  f)  c  e  s  s — u  s  e  d   in 
"The  Foreigners" — 
but  the  lines  lose  the 
sharp,  crisp  stroke  of 
the    artist's   pen 
original. 

Unluckily,    though 
pho  to  en  graving 


UNCONSCIOUS  REPARTEE. 


UNf;i,K  DiTK  (;in  ffminont  R.  A.)  ; 
.TOHNNV  :   "  I  HlifiU  ])('.  a  .in(\K*'-  bk* 


"  Well,  Johnny,  and  what  are  you  going  to  be  ? 
T>apa 


TJ.Nf  i.K  I>ir'K  ;    ••  All.  but,  you  liavJitTt  luainH  enough,  my  boy  ! 
11  Ix;  an  artlHt,  liko  you. 


Johnny 


(Jh,  then  n 
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DISTINGUISHED    AMATEURS— THE   WAY   TO    PLEASE    THEM. 

Miss  Lavinia  Sopely  (to  the  Hon.  Fitz-Lavender  Belairs, 
who,  at  her  urgent  request,  has  just  been  explaining  how,  in 
spite  of  his  tender  years,  he  has  come  to  be— in  her  estima- 
tion at  least — the  greatest  painter,  poet  and  musician  of  his 
time):  "Oh,  more,  more,  more  about  yourself  !" 

transcend  in  popularity  many  a  contemporaneous 
town  hall  fresco. 

This  enforced  condensation  and  compression  of  the 
artist's  strokes  made  him  a  master  in  the  economy 
of  line.     He  w^rites  as  follows  about  the  delineation 


of  his  x^i'^tty  woman,  whom  he  declares  to  be  "  the 
;<rand- daughter  of  Leech's,"  and  he  makes  a  frank 
statement  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  her 
expression  with  "  a  mere  stroke  in  black  ink:  " 

"  I  do  hope  the  reader  does  not  dislike  her — that 
is,  if  he  knows  her.  I  am  so  fond  of  her  myself,  or 
rather,  so  fond  of  w^hat  I  want  her  to  be.  She  is  my 
pi^ce  de  resistance,  and  1  have  often  heard  her  com- 
mended, and  the  praise  of  her  has  sounded  sweet  in 
mine  ears  and  gone  straight  to  my  heart,  for  she  has 
become  to  me  as  a  daughter.  She  is  rather  tall,  I 
admit,  and  a  trifle  stiff;  but  English  women  are  tall 
and  stiff  just  now.  And  she  is  rather  too  serious; 
but  that  is  only  because  I  find  it  so  difficult,  with  a 
mere  stroke  in  black  ink.  to  indicate  the  enchanting 
little  curved  lines  that  go  from  the  nose  to  the 
mouth- comers,  causing  the  cheeks  to  make  a  smile — 
and  without  them  the  smile  is  incomplete,  merely  a 
grin.  And  as  for  height,  I  have  often  begun  by 
drawing  the  dear  creature  little,  and  found  that  by 
one  sweep  of  the  pen  (adding  a  few  inches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt)  I  have  improved  her  so  much 
that  it  has  been  imjiossible  to  resist  the  temptation — 
the  thing  is  so  easy,  and  the  result  so  satisfying  and 
immediate." 

It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  by  but  a  slight  touch 
that  the  vulgarity  of  Sir  Gorgius  Midas  is  con- 
trasted with  the  high-bred  dignity  of  his  bishops; 
that  in  "  The  Unconscious  Repartee  "  but  the  mi- 
nutest angle  made  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  indicates 


*^-. 
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the  taller  little  girl's  paternity.  The  chin  and  fore- 
head are  made  to  recede  in  the  profile  of  Ponsonby 
de  Tomkyns,  so  that  we  well  understand  why  he  is 
so  inapt  at  repartee. 

In  this  way,  with  tiny  strokes  "  of  black  ink,"' 
year  in  and  year  out,  we  have  had  a  long  array  of 
characters — Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns,  Postlethwaite, 
Sir  Gorgius  Midas,  Bunthorne,  his  bishops,  curates, 
artists,  musicians,  society  men  and  women,  duch- 
esses, mothers  and  children,  wherein,  though  there 
might  be  an  absence  of  modeling,  of  color  values,  of 
modulation,  the  artist  has  accepted  the  restraint  of 
the  traditions  of  the  book  illustration  of  yesterday, 
but  with  a  precision,  an  unerring  touch,  he  has 
given  us  from  beginning  to  end  the  character  in- 
tended. 

If  we  refuse  to  follow  the  development  of  Du 
Maurier's  genius — a  development  none  the  less  inter- 
esting because  the  caterpillar  existed  so  much  longer 
than  the  butterfly — if  we  forget  that  it  was  always 
within  the  circumscribed  medium  of  the  newspaper 
artist  that  he  brought  forth  his  creations,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  very  sap  that  fed  his  growth. 

III. 

Besides  the  consideration  of  the  technical  limita- 
tions of  Punches  draughtsmen,  we  have  other  limita- 
tions less  easily  described,  yet  not  less  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment.  What  is  Punch  ?  As 
we  have  already  said.  Punch  is  a  puppet  show.  This 
is,  however,  a  very  modest  estimation  of  its  position. 


JONES. 
As  he  appeared  when  being  told  that  he  -was  "so  dreadfully 
satirical."— Pwnch,  1866. 


Punch  is  more  than  this, 
tion  ;    as  much  so  as  the 
"Derby   Day."      It  is  as 


OUT   (Jl" 

MiHH  Laooohh:  "Oh,  look.  Palladia  !  The 
two  «re,'it  Koif-ntiHtH  of  th<i  day  in  «'anM;Ht  and 
jntirnato  fornrnnnion  !  How  bf;autifnl  it  woiild 
>>*?  V)  hf'.ar  their  '-onvrfrHation  !  Hfjw  I  axivy 
MrH.  Ijyon  Hiint<!rH  l^iitU-r  1'' 

MlHH  MKAfJHiM  :  'Oh  yeH  !  DfimoliHhinjf  Home 
time  honoiir<!d,  out-worn  f^reed  in  evry  Hen- 
tence  !  How  th«!y  would  appreciate  women  like 
you  and  me,  (Cynthia  !  " 


IT. 


Mit.  Profkrsor:  "MrH.  PonHonby  de  Tom- 
kyns ?  I  (ihould  think  ho  !  Tlin  dcanist  <!i-eature 
that  ever  lived  !  Su(;h  a  thorf)ii>^h  woman  of  the 
wfjild.  you  know  !  T(i11h  wuch  capital  Htories, 
and  (^iv<!H  Huch  eaj)ital  diniuirH  ! '' 

M.  i,K  PiioKKHKKliK  :  "lie's  WO.  And  'ow  veil 
hJic  (InjHs  I  And  nho  danru^  liko  un  anK<'l  !  And 
vat  a  HliarriniiiK  figure  !  And  vata pretty  foot  ! 
Hein,  mon  ami  '/ " 


It  is  an  English  institu- 
British  constitution,  or 
natural  for  Du  Mau- 
rier  to  write  that  the 
servant  brought  Ib- 
betson  a  copy  of 
Punch  as  to  write 
that  the  sun  rose  in 
the  morning.  Punch 
has  its  scope  and  its 
limitations,  its 
breadth  of  view  and 
its  prejudices.  Hood's 
"Song  of  the  Shirt," 
one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic poems  in  the 
English  language, 
originally  appeared 
in  Punch ;  yet  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  due 
consideration  for  the 
prejudices  of  the 
British  matron.  Had 
Da  Mauri er,  with  his 
Gallic  blood,  instead 
of  contributing  to 
Punch,  or  the  Loudon 
CJiai-ivari,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Paris 
C  h  a  r  i  v  a  r  i,  to  tlie 
Petit  Journal  Pour 
Hire  or  to  (HI  Bias, 
ho    would    liavo    do- 
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hose  !  But  then,  my 
dear  friend,  she  is 
not  the  real  wicked 
ballet  girl  of  Paris. 
She  is  an  indispen- 
sable feature  of  the 
English  pantomime, 
and  English  panto- 
mime is  a  British  in- 
stitution and  there 
never  could  be  harm 
in  a  British  institu- 
tion. Every  Christ- 
mas—just so  surely  as 
the  plum  pudding 
with  its  brandy  sauce 
comes  on  the  table, 
just  so  surely  the 
children  of  the  house 
are  taken  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  theater  to 
see  the  pantomime. 
And  in  "  Cinderella," 
in  "Puss  in  Boots." 
in  "  Whittington  and 
His  Cat,"  the  heroes, 
as  well  as  the  hero- 
ines, are  played  by  girls.  But  then,  again,  re- 
member that  these  ballet  girls  of  Punch  are  not 
the  real  graceful  creatures,  with  the  bare  shoulders, 
necks  and  limbs,  beautifully  modeled,  and  the  faces 
human,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  lips  smiling — the 
real,  vivacious  creatures  of  Forain  and  Degas.     No 


A    FALSE    ALARM. 

"  Oh.  papa  dear  I  I  wish  you'd  come  home.  I'm  really  afraid  mama  has  taken  a  drop  too 
much '■ 

•'  Gracious  Heavens,  child.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'•  That  new  homoeopathic  medicine,  you  know.  I'm  afraid  I've  given  her  seven  drops  instead 
of  six."' 

veloped  an  artistic  freedom  that  Punch  prohibited. 
•*  Trilby."  with  the  "  altogether  "  feature  in  it,  could 
never  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  London  Punch. 
At  such  plain  presentation  of  life  the  British  matron 
would  have  held  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror.  Punch' a 
artists  drew  well  in  their  way,  but  never  with  the 
subtilty  that  distin- 
guishes the  French 
draughtsmen.  It  is 
in  the  French  papers 
that  we  look  for  the 
grace  of  line  of 
Forain  or  Degas.  Yet 
a  ballet  girl  or  a  semi- 
nude  by  either  Forain 
or  Degas,  despite  its 
great  beauty  of  line, 
could  never  have  aj)- 
peared  in  P  u  ii  c  h  . 
But  may  not  the  bal- 
let girl  appear  at  all 
in  PuHcJi's  columns  V 
Most  assuredly.  Dur- 
ing the  theatrical  sea- 
son— witli  scarcely  an 
omission — she  is  seen 
in  its  pagos  woekly. 
Has  she  abbnniatfMl 
skirts?  No.  The 
long  skirt  of  Fanny 
lOHHlor  V  By  no  means. 
Wliat  then?  Why 
hIio  lias  no  skirt  at  all 
— only   trunks   and 


W'^^j'Mmw^'m 


('ATt'llIN(»    A    VVKAHKI.    A.SI.KKI'. 

Mkh.  Ponmoniiv  I)K  Tomkyns  (pnlntinjf  t»»  h«»r  bookhi):  '  I'lioy  hi-.-  not  nmuy.  Lonl  Atlotphiu, 
l»ut  Wwy  Jini  I'i'IimhIh,  (l«'ur  old  fritiit«U  I  " 

Nmiii.I':  INii'ir  (takiiiu'  down  u  voluino  of  hU  own  potMus  untl  fliullnc  tho  l»<iiv«^  uiu'Ut  > :  "Ah  ' 
hum  I  I'm  j^l'id  to  find  that  you  don't  cut  uU  your  old  Cricnd-*,  Mrs    *ii«  'l»>iukyuH  :  "     (Mr«,  V  il©  T. 

IH  at  a  loMH  for  oner.)     I'nnrh,   |M.s;i. 
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indeed  !  All  such  figures  disgrace  the  pages  of  the 
journals  of  that  wicked  city,  where  "  Little  Billee  " 
was ' '  allowed  to  come, "  "  of  all  places  in  the  world, ' ' 
as  Mrs.  Bagot  said.  But  the  ballet  girl  of  Punch, 
you  know,  is  not  a  real  ballet  girl— she  is  only  a 
stupid  marionette,  eminently  inartistic,  so  she  suits 
a  people  eminently  stupid  in  their  appreciation  of 
what  is  artistic. 

So  it  is  that  Du  Maurier  did  not  come  to  set- 
tle in  Paris,  where  he  would  have  drawn  Pierrots 
like  Willette,  or  corps  de  ballet  like  Degas,  or  frolic- 
ing  naiades  and  riotous  satyrs  and  delicate  little  con- 
ceptions of  Liberte,  but  instead  crossed  the  channel 
— that  few  miles  strip  of  water  that  is  as  definite 
a  demarcation  between  two  nationalities  as  any 
high  Alps  or  expansive  Mediterranean,  and  conse- 
crated his  talent  to  drawing  for  the  English  matron. 
And  instead  of  drawing  French  naiades,  without 
any  clothes  on,  he  labored  for  a  lifetime  upon  the 
multitudinous  folds  of  the  British  matron's  gown- 
as  we  see  in  his  drawings  of  Mrs,  Ponsonby  de 
Tomkyns. 


CERTAIN   CONDESCENSION 


FOREIGNERS. 


f>OKD   RUNHWICK    AM>  ANTOINKTTE  JOHHKLIN. 

From  "  The  Martian,"  in  liarprr'n  Maaazinf,  >>y  permisHlon. 
CV/pyriK^t,  IHJW,  by  Harpfjr  &  lirctlmrH. 


He  :  "  Oh,  you're  from  America,  are  you  ?  People  often 
^iiy  to  me,  '  Don't  you  dislike  Americans  ? '  But  I  always  say 
■  I  believe  there  are  some  very  nice  ones  among  them.'  '^ 

Shk  :  "Ah,  I  dare  say  there  may  be  two  or  three  nice 
people  amongst  sixty  millions."'"' — fundi,  1894. 

But  if  in  the  artist's  drawings  we  lost  a  Gallic 
lightness,  because  of  his  domicile  in  England,  we 
gained,  on  the  other  hand,  something  of  more  inesti- 
mable value  than  the  esprit  of  the  French  draughts- 
man. Had  it  not  been  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
British  matron  we  should  never  have  had  the  home 
scenes  that  Punch  has  given  us  for  years.  We  should 
never  have  had  the  innocence,  the  perfect  loveliness 
that  we  find  in  the  portrait  of  "  La  soeur  de  Litre- 
bili,"  a  true  English  girl,  but,  as  M,  Saindou  said, 
"  non  Angli  sed  angeli  ;"  we  should  have  had  en 
fants  terribles  innumerable,  no  doubt,  but  always 
the  enfants  terribles  of  Daumier,  like  the  street 
urchins  in  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  "  precociously  witty 
little  imps,"  sinister  beyond  their  years,  but  not 
the  gentle,  lovable  children  of  Du  Maurier,  Old 
men  we  should  have  had,  but  we  fear  roues,  not  the 
men  of  fint*  bearing  who  are  the  worthy  grand- 
fathers of  Du  Maurier's  young  women, 

IV. 

TIk;  newspapers  tell  uh  that  Henry  James,  who 
has  writt(!n  appnnnatively  of  Du  Mauric^r,  is  in  a 
measure  reHponsiblo  for    that  artist's  plunge  into 
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THINGS  ONE   WOULD  RATHER   HAVE  LEFT  UNSAID. 

Hostess:  "  What  fun  you  seem  to  be  having  over  there,  Captain  Smiley  !    I  wish  you  all  sat  at 
this  end  of  the  table !  " 

literature.  One  day,  while  walking  on  Hempstead 
Heath,  Du  Maurier  said  to  James  that  if  he  \vere  a 
writer  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  plots, 
and  he  told  the  plot  of  "  Trilby  "  to  the  novelist, 
offering  it  to  him.  James  refused  it,  advising  him 
to  use  it  himself  ;  and  thus  encouraged,  Du  Maurier 
went  home  to  write,  but  first,  however,  developed 
the  tale  of  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  "  Trilby  "  being  his 
second  effort  in  literature.  Like  the  work  of  most 
amateur  authors  it  is  clumsy  in  its  construction, 
and  is  in  no  sense  a  novel.  Had  the  chapters  been 
written  as  impressions— mere  reminiscences  of  the 
artist's  youth — with  his  own  illustrations,  they 
would  have  been  far  better  in  a  literary  sense. 
The  story  is  a  sort  of  elegant  ''  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," but  it  entirely  lacks  the  wit  that  made  the 
latter  a  classic,  nor  has  it  even  tlie  humor  the 
author  afterward  developed  in  ''  Trilby."  One  does 
not  wonder  that  the  story  was  not  a  marked  suc- 
cess, though  the  illustrations  were  fully  appreci- 
ated. It  was,  how^ever,  sufficiently  well  received 
by  the  public  to  encourage  Du  Maurier  to  try  his 
hand  again.  In  "  Trilby  "  we  find  fewer  evidences 
of  the  'prentice  hand,  though  tliere  is  still  a  lack 
of  the  fine  art  that  marks  the  work  of  Turgeiieff, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  or  Henry  James.  "  Trilby  " 
had,  how^ever.  much  less  digression,  more  plot, 
and  more  consistent  characters  tlian  "  Peter  Ibbet- 
son." At  all  events,  the  character  of  Trilby 
soon  won  tlie  heart  of  the  publico  and  lu-came,  for 
a  tiuKi  at  least,  as  popular  as  Little  Nell  had  ever 
been. 

TliiH  novel  and  its  phenomenal  success  are  too  well 
known  for  us  to  dilate  upon,  but  we  think  tliere 
is  a  word  to  Ix^  said  of  Du  Maurier  the  artist,  us  a 
novelist.     It  is  natural   for  the  novt^l  reader,  who 


has  only  been  intro- 
duced to  Du  Maurier 
within  the  last    few 
years,  through  the 
medium    of     "  Peter 
Ibbetson"  and  "  Tril- 
by, ' '  to  ask  the  ques- 
t ions— "Was    Du 
Maurier  an  extraordi- 
nary man  ?    Was  he 
not    eccentric  ?     Did 
not  all  the  mysticism 
that  we  find  in   '  Ib- 
betson '  and  '  Trilby  ' 
show    itself    in     the 
personality    of    the 
author?"    But  those 
who    have    followed 
the  work  of  the  artist 
in  Punch  for  over  two 
decades  smile  at  these 
inferences  ;     as    t  h  e 
true    student   of 
Shakespeare  smiles  at 
the  puerile  surmises 
that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  lawyer,  or  a  Latin 
scholar,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  a  money  lender — because 
his  law,  his  Latin  or  his  technology  were  so  correct. 
Those  wiio  have  followed  Du  Maurier  in  Punch 
know  that  the  man  became  the  consummate  artist 
that  he  was  by  the  continuous  exercise  of  his  keen 
observation.     It  became  more  acute  and  more  com- 
prehensive every  day.     We  are  no  more  surprised 
to  find  mysticism  and  mesmerism    in    his  novels, 
when  mysticism  and  mesmerism  environ  us,  than 
we  are  to  find  that  he  introduces  a  Whistler,  a  Fred 
Walker,  a  Gerome,  a  Bismarck,   a  Wagner  and  a 
Gladstone,  when  these  artists  and  statesmen   have 
been  factors  in  our  nineteenth  century  life.     The 
wire  puller  of  his  puppet  show  was  his  observation, 
his  memory.     This  memory,  educated  to  the  most 
sensitive  pitch  by  over  thirty  years  of  observation, 
supplies  the  continuous  film  for  his  Vitascope.  and. 
as    he    unwinds   it,   there    play    upon    the    screen, 
with  clean,    crisp    outlines,   the  images  of  living 
types  and  bygone  characters.     Du  Maurier  might 
not  have    been    able,   at    the  age  of  sixty-five,   to 
w^rite  an  Egyptian  novel,  as  Ebers  did,   but.   had 
lie  been  spared,  it  would  have  been  no  trouble  for 
him  to  have    left    the    field  of    Bohemianism  and 
have  given  us  a  novel  of  political  aspirations,  such 
as  Disraeli  wn)te  in  the  middle  of  the  century.     He 
would  have  simply  set  his  Vitascope  to  work,  and, 
remembering    the  hustings    he    had  attendeil.   the 
statesmen   he  had   met.    and   the   Wt*llin^'t^>ns.    the 
Gladstones  and   the   Ilan-ourts  he  hail  seen,  there 
would  develop  undt*r  his  pt*n  and  pencil  h  »t«rie«*  t»f 
Col.    N»»wconitvs   phis    more    active    teinpertuuentit 
than    Thacktuay'.s — plus    Major    Dutiuevsnoi?* — with 
jjroininent   noses  that  would  be  the  very  syntht«i« 
of  British  statt^smen. 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 
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V. 

"We  have  now  on  exhibition  at  Avery's  the  pencil 
studies  which  Du  Maurier  made  for  his  "  Trilby  " 
illustrations.  It  was  interesting  to  see  his  method 
of  preparing  for  composition.  There  were  no 
studies  of  background  ;  it  may  be  that  some  of 
these  lie  hidden  in  his  sketch  books,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  drew  them  from  memory^  with 
little  or  no  preparation,  and  his  memory  was  so 
sure  that  he  no  doubt  felt  satisfied  that  in  put- 
ting in  his  auxiliaries  he  could  express  himself 
without  challenging  criticism.  The  public  of  re- 
cent years,  however,  has  become  highly  critical  in 
regard  to  figure  drawing,  and  while  he  was  sure 
of  his  faces,  it  appears  evident  that  the  action  of 
almost  every  figure  was  studied  from  life  before 
the  pen  sketch  was  made.  These  studies,  which 
are  about  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  were  made 
on  ordinary  linen  paper.  They  are  not  the  work 
of  an  "  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  "  pupil,  carefully  con- 
structed with  strict  fidelity  to  nature,  but  they  are 
the  very  direct  memoranda  of  all  the  salient  parts  of 
the  figure  that  could  be  used  in  the  pen  drawings.  Du 


THE  DUCHESS   OK  TOWERS. 

From  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  by  permission.    Copyright,  1891,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


Maurier  entirely  ignored  the  features  of  the  model 
if  they  did  not  (they  rarely  did)  correspond  to  the 
charar;ter  in  the  })Ook.  In  many  of  the  lunids  the 
Hhape  of  the  rTanium  only  is  drawn,  tlio  liair  being 
omitted.  Thus  the  prototyx)e  of  Little  Billee  in 
\)('.<\  is  a  figure  whose  yf)i]tlifnl  h(;ad  is  cintinjly  l)e- 
reft  of  hair,  suggesting  that  he  lias  b<;en  the  victim 
of  Home  severe  fever,  clutching  the  bedclothes,  the 


LA  SCEUR  DE  LITREBILI. 

From  "Trilby,'''  by  permission.    Copy- 
right, 1894,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


folds  of  which  are 
carefully  studied. 
One  of  the  strong- 
est drawings  is 
Svengali  laughing 
at  the  reminis- 
cence of  having 
witnessed  the 
bathing  of  the 
"  two  Englanders 
in  one  day."  In 
the  volume  his 
thick  beard  and 
hair  have  all  the 
tangibility  that 
the  letterpress  as- 
cribes to  them 
"thick,  heavy, 
languid,  lustre- 
less," but  in  the 
pencil  drawings 
the  outlines  of  the  elevated  chin  and  the  foreshort- 
ened cranium  are  plainly  visible  and  to  these  Du 
Maurier  has  added  the  few  lines  that  map  out  the 
position  of  the  beard  and  hair. 

VI. 

It  is  reported  that  "  Trilby's  "  success  in  America 
preceded  the  English  approbation,  but  soon  our  Brit- 
ish cousins  vied  with  us  in  admiring  the  winsome 
girl  who  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  circum- 
stances, but  who  was  herself  so  innocent  and  for- 
giving. It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  even  before 
our  "Trilby  "  craze  a  three- volumed  edition  had  been 
published  in  England  ivithout  any  illustrations  ! 

Du  Maurier 's  third  and  last  novel,  "  The  Mar- 
tian," was  finished — text  and  illustrations —be fore 
his  fatal  illness  attacked  him.  For  many  years  Du 
Maurier  had  suffered  from  heart  trouble,  which  had 
doubtless  been  aggravated  by  the  excitement  inci- 
dental to  the  success  and  great  popularity  of 
"Trilby."  One  can  well  imagine  that  having 
reached  so  high  a  standard  in  this  work  the  com- 
position of  the  "The  Martian"  was  no  easy  task 
for  one  who  was  still  an  amateur  craftsman  and 
who  strove  to  equal  if  not  excel  his  former  success- 
ful work.  So  toward  the  end  of  September  the  news 
came  that  Du  Maurier  was  ill,  and  \Vhen  October 
eighth  we  heard  that  he  had  x>^i*^««d  quietly 
away,  we  all  felt  that  another  member  of  the  great 
brothei'hood  of  English  authors,  to  w]ii(;h  Dickens 
and  Tliackeray  ])eloTiged,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach 
us  to  l)ury  our  prejudices,  to  conquer  our  Pharisa- 
ism, and  to  hnirn  that  wliere  there  is  a  human  lieart 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  goodness— another  of 
this  fraternity  had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  we  felt 
that  wer(}  an  epitaph  needed  for  his  tomb- 
stone, w<;  might  Ijchtow  from  tlie  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  the  three  little  silhouettes  we 
find  at  tlie  end  of  the  long  njhearsals  of  tlioir  digni- 
fied titl(;s,  and  which  being  interpreted  read:  "Wid- 
ening his  heart." 


"THE  EASTERN  OGRE;  OR,  ST.  GEORGE  TO  THE 

RESCUE." 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


THE  above  heading  was  the  title  of  the  first 
pamphlet  I  ever  published.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  it  made  its  appearance,  followed  by  a 
prompt  disappearance.  I  kept  a  copy  or  two  as  a 
kind  of  memorial  tablet,  such  as  we  erect  over  the 
grave  of  the  dead.  Such  in  those  old  Bulgarian 
days  were  the  high  hopes  which  we  of  the  Agitation 
dared  to  entertain.  What  a  bitter  commentary 
upon  that  parable  of  things  to  come  were  the  things 
that  did  actually  occur  ! 

HOW  ST.    GEORGE  WENT   TO  THE  RESCUE  IN   1878. 

For  St.  George,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  rescue, 
spent  a  whole  twelve  months  threatening  to  attack 
the  Russians,  who  were  locked  in  a  death  grapple 
with  the  Ogre.  Then  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
Assassin,  gasping  for  breath,  was  compelled  to  relax 
his  hold  upon  the  provinces  he  had  devastated  with 
the  revelry  of  hell,  St.  George  stepped  in,  restored 
the  Ogre's  sovereignty  over  Macedonia,  destroyed 
the  guarantee  exacted  by  the  Russians  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Armenians,  and  then,  to  make  his  in- 
famy complete,  picked  the  Ogre's  pocket  of  his 
Cypriote  handkerchief,  and  strutted  round  Europe 
as  the  champion  of  peace  with  honor. 

OF   ACCURSED   MEMORY. 

All  that  and  more  was  done  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
of  accursed  memory.  No  greater  shame  ever  cov- 
ered the  head  of  any  nation  than  that  which  de- 
scended upon  Britain  when,  alike  in  the  festive  halls 
of  the  city  and  in  the  legislative  chambers  at  West- 
minster, Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  Lord  Salisbury 
concealed  in  his  sinister  shadow,  proudly  received 
the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen  for  the  crime  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  three  card  trick  of  Cyprus.  The  indeli- 
ble infamy  of  that  performance  clings  to  us  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus.  It  paralyzes  us  to-day,  and  will 
paralyze  us  until  we  pluck  up  sufficient  courage  to 
undo  his  evil  work  and  sacrifice  the  booty  which  is 
the  symbol  of  our  shame,  and  a  standing  remiiidtT 
to  all  Europe  of  the  trickiness  and  dishonesty  of 
'"  j>erj'ul('  Albion.'" 

ENGLAND'S    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR   THE    ASSASSIN. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  England  and  Scothind 
have  at  last  made  a  somewhat  tardy  but  unmistaka- 
bly national  (^xpn^sflion  of  their  indignation  at  the 
reign  of  massacro  establislied  en  pvrnuinvnce  on  the 
UoHplioruH.  It  is  well  that  this  sliould  bt^  ho.  A 
nation  tliat  did  not  feel  mov«id  to  say  "  Damn."  and 
Hay  it  out  I'wil  iiioutliod  in  tho  h«^aring  of  (Jodau«I 
man,  on  neelng  the  Hlanght*»ring  tlmt  has  gono  on, 


and  is  going  on,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  would  be  a  nation  without  even  a  semblance 
of  a  moral  sense.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  indigna- 
tion there  has  been  very  inadequate  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  guilt  really  lies  at  our  own  door. 
If  the  Assassin  reigns — 

"  .     .     .  reseated  in  his  place  of  light, 
The  mockery  of  his  people  and  their  bane," 

it  is  England  who  j)laced  him  there.  We  sent  our 
fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  to  protect  him  against 
the  Russians,  who,  after  incredible  hardships  hero- 
ically surmounted,  were  in  a  position  to  have 
hurled  him  into  the  Bosphorus.  We  summoned  the 
Berlin  Congress  in  order  to  re-establish  his  au- 
thority and  consolidate  his  empire.  It  was  England 
and  none  other  that  canceled  the  clause  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  giving  Russia  right  to  compel 
the  Turks  to  guarantee  the  Armenians  against  out- 
rages and  massacre.  And  it  was  England,  through 
her  accredited  representatives,  who,  while  re-enslav- 
ing Macedonia  and  Armenia  in  the  name  of  public 
law  and  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  filched  like  a  footpad  the  island  of 
Cyprus  under  cover  of  a  fraudulent  convention 
which  binds  us  to  defend  the  Assassin  against  .his 
executioner,  but  which  is  to  this  day  unrecognized 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  repudiated  by  tlie 
moral  sense  of  our  own  j)eople.  A  pretty  St.  George, 
indeed  !  Even  Dick  Turpin  would  have  recoiled 
from  such  a  jiiece  of  petty  larceny  as  that  which 
made  England  appear  as  the  piratical  Pecksnitf  of 
Europe. 

"THE   INSANE  COVENANT." 

From  that  diiy  down  to  tlie  i)resent  moment  of 
writing  England  remains  branded  with  the  black 
and  burning  shame  of  that  transaction.  We  may 
laugh  in  our  sleeves  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Turk, 
wlio  imagined  that  we  meant  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion to  which  we  solemnly  affixed  the  signature  of 
England.  But  tlu'  Anglo-Turkish  Conventimi  stands. 
It  has  no  force  in  international  law,  but  it  is  a  bind- 
ing document  between  the  Assassin  and  the  C^utH»n 
of  England.  Th»»it^  havt^  bt*en.  of  courst*.  varituis 
thr»'atening  spoeches.  With  many  shakings  of  the 
head  and  solemn  frowning,  the  Turk  luts  Ikh^u  told 
by  ministers  and  otht^rs  that  unhvss  he  jnen«ls  his 
ways  he  can  no  longt*r  exptvt  any  ^up^H»rt  agHinst 
tho  Uus.sians.  Hut  the  convention  luut  never  Ihh^u 
(h^nounied.  and  CypiUM.  whii-h  was  the  sign  and 
Hoal  of  tliat  covenant  with  lirll.  rt«niaius  in  onr  iv 
ciipation  to  thi.s  ilay.  Ah  long  a**  the  llritinh  tliiK  i* 
fiying  over  that  island  withi>«t  tht«  HMiiotiitn  i^  tho 
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European  concert,  in  flat  violation  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  upon  which  our  interven- 
tion in  Turkey  has  been  defended — I  do  not  say  jus- 
tified— so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  appeal 
with  any  confidence  to  the  other  powers  for  joint 
action  against  the  Eastern  Ogre.  Hence,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  present  agitation  which  has  done  honor 
to  the  heart  of  Britain  is  much  less  complimentary 
to  her  head.  For  what  is  the  use  of  vociferation  on 
a  thousand  platforms  that  St.  George  must  go  to  the 
rescue,  when  the  one  thing  which  renders  action 
impossible  is  the  deep  conviction  that  dominates  the 
policy  of  all  the  powers,  uttered  or  unexpressed, 
that  St.  George's  one  object  in  going  to  the  rescue 
is  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  Cypriote  larceny  ? 

THE  PRECEDENT   OF  BULGARIA. 

It  is  no  use  for  eloquent  and  impassioned  orators, 
confident  in  the  integrity  of  their  own  hearts  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  own  intentions,  to  fume  and 
bluster  against  this  plain  and  straightforward  expo- 
sition of  how  the  land  lies.  Those  who  are  running 
the  Armenian  agitation,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  down- 
ward, are  no  doubt  perfectly  honest  when  they  de- 
clare that  they  are  animated  by  a  disinterested 
desire  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Armenians 
from  the  hands  of  the  Assassin.  No  one  denies  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  ;  but  the  very  same  set  of 
men  said  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  to  the 
disinterested  desire  of  England  to  help  Bulgaria 
twenty  years  ago.  Russia  undertook  at  her  own 
cost  to  liberate  the  Bulgarians.  After  she  had  spent 
£100,000,000  sterling,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  100,- 
000  of  her  noblest  sons,  England,  acting  through  her 
ministers — whom  our  aajitators  were  powerless  to 
arrest — re  enslaved  one-third  of  Bulgaria,  delivered 
over  Armenia  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the 
Sultan,  and  then  ran  off  with  Cyprus  as  their  wages 
for  a  crime  almost  unparalleled  in  history  for  its 
combination  of  Pharisaism  and  theft.  Therefore 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  marvel  that  every 
European,  and  especially  every  Russian,  expects 
that  we  shall  act  in  the  same  way  again. 

HOW  THE  RUSSIANS   ARGUE. 

But  "Once  bit,"  say  the  Russians,  **  twice  shy. 
Tt  is  all  very  well  for  English  agitators  to  clamor 
for  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  people 
whom  English  ministers  have  handed  back  to  the 
Turk.  We  all  know  what  that  comes  to.  In  a  year 
or  two  the  agitation  will  die  out,  and  when  we  have 
spent  all  our  money,  and  sacrificed  the  flower  of  our 
army,  then  we  shall  have  to  face  England  as  an 
enfiny,  and  see  her  running  off  with  the  tit-bits  of 
Turkey.  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  Cyprus  in  1878  ; 
we  should  find  Lord  Salislniry  or  some  one  in  his 
place  att'^nipting  to  seize  (Jonstantinople  or  (iallipoli 
in  1898,  History  repeats  itself.  National  (;harac- 
teristicH  do  not  r1iHapi)ear  in  twf.iity  years.  As  Eng- 
lanrl  tricked  us  tlien,  so  England  will  trick  us  again. 
Yon  never  can  trust  the  English  excepting  to  look 


after  the  main  chance  for  themselves,  and  to  leave 
every  one  and  everything  else,  including  their  prin- 
ciples, in  the  lurch  when  the  time  comes  for  laying 
their  hands  upon  their  neighbors'  goods." 

IS   THERE   NO   PLACE   FOR   REPENTANCE  ? 

This  may  be  a  brutal  way  of  putting  it,  but  if  we 
look  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  it  is  exactly  what 
every  Russian  feels,  and  feels  most  keenly  ;  nor  are 
there  many  Frenchmen,  Austrians  or  Germans  who 
would  dissent.  But  what  then  ?  "  Are  we  to  sit 
with  hands  folded  and  do  nothing,"  I  shall  be  asked, 
"  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  committed  a  crime 
twenty  years  ago  ?  Is  England's  voice  to  be  silent 
forever  in  the  councils  of  Europe  because  the  nation 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  the  antics  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield in  1878  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty,  the  more  we 
have  sinned  in  1878,  to  make  what  reparation  is  pos- 
sible in  the  year  of  grace  1896  ?  And  if  we  enslaved 
the  Armenians  and  Macedonians  in  the  year  of  the 
Anglo- Turkish  Convention,  is  it  not  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  send  our  ironclads  through 
the  Dardanelles,  and  let  the  Bosphorus  resound  with 
the  roar  of  our  great  guns  as  our  blue-jackets  shell 
the  Sultan  out  of  his  palace  at  Yildiz  ?"  Such  are 
the  questions  which  many  impatient,  unthinking, 
good  men  and  true  ask  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land.  But  to  all  these  questions 
there  is  one  sufficient  answer. 

FIRST-FRUITS   MEET   FOR   REPENTANCE. 

By  all  means  let  us  make  such  reparation  as  is  pos- 
sible for  the  crime  of  1878.  We  were  then  strenu- 
ous for  the  tyrant  and  the  Assassin  ;  let  us  now  at 
least  defend  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  and  slaugh- 
tered subjects.  But  if  so,  before  doing  anything 
else,  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  act  of 
reparation  or  of  penitence,  we  must  denounce  the 
Anglo- Turkish  Convention  and  clear  out  of  Cyprus. 
Nothing  short  of  that  can  suffice  to  convince  the 
powers — with  whom  we  must  act  if  intervention  in 
Turkey  is  not  to  make  things  far  worse  than  they 
are  now — that  we  have  repented  of  our  evil  deeds, 
that  they  have  now  to  deal  with  a  nation  that  has 
given  a  pledge  of  its  disinterestedness,  and  that  they 
may  at  least  have  a  reasonable  foundation  for  their 
belief  that  John  Bull  has  amended  his  ways  and 
means  to  act  quite  straight. 

*'CUI  BONO?"   THE  ANSWER. 

It  is  true  that  even  if  we  clear  out  of  Cyprus  to- 
morrow, and  send  the  Turkish  ambassador  packing 
from  London  with  the  shreds  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  in  his  pocket,  many  Continental  cynics 
would  shrug  their  shoulders  and  talk  about  death- 
bed conversions.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  these  gibes.  We  have  merited  them  all  too 
well.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  set  about  the 
discharge  of  a  i)lain  duty,  which  we  owe  to  our  own 
national  s(!lf-respect,  to  the  subj(!cts  of  the  Assassin, 
and  even  to  the  Assassin  himself.  If,  when  we  have 
done  all  this,  we  should  still  find  our  steps  dogged 
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by  inveterate  distrust,  it  would  be  deplorable,  but 
we  should  no  longer  feel  that  we  had  neglected  the 
one  indispensable  step  which  lay  well  within  our 
power  to  take,  by  which  we  could  have  given  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  penitence. 

PRINCE   LOBANOFF'S   LAST   WORDS. 

A  good  deal  of  this,  and  more  in  the  same  strain, 
I  wrote  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  in  view  of  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Balmoral.  I  did  not  then 
know  what  Madame  Novikoff  has  since  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Europe — namely,  that  Prince 
Lobanoff  had  explicitly  declared  in  Moscow  during 
the  coronation  festivities  that  the  attitude  of  Rus- 
sia in  relation  to  Armenia  was  governed  by  the  fact 
that  England  was  committed  by  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  to  defend  the  Sultan  against  Russia 
should  she  take  any  action  whatever  to  protect  the 
Armenians  against  their  oppressors.  The  very  last 
recorded  utterance  of  Prince  Lobanoff  on  this  sub- 
ject is  thus  reported  by  Madame  Novikoff  : 

At  one  of  the  coronation  balls  at  Moscow  I  chanced  to 
meet  Prince  Lobanoff,  who,  in  reply  to  some  observation 
of  mine  as  to  the  difficulties  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia, replied  very  seriously  : 

"  You  refer  to  the  terrible  Armenian  question,  I  see. 
But  how  can  we  Russians  ignore  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  which  compels  Eng- 
land to  oppose  Russia  whenever  a  serious  danger  threat- 
ens the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?  " 

I  protested  that  the  English  had  changed  their  minds 
about  the  sacredness  of  that  treaty. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  so  badly  informed 
as  you  suppose.  I  know  all  about  that  healthy  change 
for  the  better.  But,  nevertheless,  that  treaty  still  ex- 
ists. Do  you  supposQ  for  one  moment  that  if  England 
were  to  rescind  her  obligations  under  that  treaty  we 
should  fail  to  immediately  respond  with  proposals  for  a 
new  departure  ? " 

Prince  Lobanoff  is  dead.  But  the  ideas  of  Prince 
Lobanoff  remain,  nor  can  we  wonder  if  his  successor 
resolutely  refuses  to  move  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
an  armed  intervention  in  Turkey  until  we  have 
hauled  down  the  British  flag  which  was  hoisted  at 
Larnica  as  a  menace  that  no  Russian  intervention 
would  be  permitted  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Tur 
key. 

ENGLAND'S   PROPER   ATTITUDE   TOWARD  RUSSIA. 

In  the  course  of  the  agitation,  I  regret  very  much 
to  have  seen  many  expressions  of  irritation  and  of 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Ru.ssia— Mr.  (Gladstone 
himseilf  not  being  altogether  guiltless  in  tliis  respect. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  we  should  do  well  to  take  the 
beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  raving  at  the  mote 
in  the  eye  of  the  Russian.  In  view  of  the  evidenct* 
now  ])at(mt  to  all  men  as  to  thii  real  essential  nature 
of  Turki.sli  rule  England's  attitiido  toward  Russia 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  that  of  resentment  or  of 
indignation,  (iranting  that,  for  th(*  moment,  the 
policy  of  r<!serv<!  and  of  inaction  adopted  by  Itu.ssia 
is  most  deplorable  in  the  interests  of  huuianity,  it  is 
hilt  u  pas.sing  e])isode  of  a  few  months  at  the  most. 
Hut  Enghiiid'H  attitude  for  lilty  y«iars  has  been  just 


that  which  Russia  has  adopted  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  Let  us  grant,  if  you  please,  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  Russian  policy,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  secure  the  twelve  months 
longer  lease  of  immunity  to  the  Assassin  of  Stam- 
boul.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  guilt  which 
we  have  incurred  by  our  persistent  support  of  the 
Turkish  misrule,  a  support  persisted  in  for  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  that  not  merely  by  the 
adoption  of  a  passive  policy  of  non-intervention,  but 
by  an  active  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Assassin  and  his  predecessors  ? 

THE  CONVERT  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR. 

England  stands  guilty  before  the  world,  and  espe 
cially  before  Russia,  for  the  continuous  crime  of  her 
traditional  policy  in  the  Levant.  No  doubt,  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  our  people  were  concerned,  it  was. 
a  sin  of  ignorance.  But  that  was  not  true  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  policy  was  deliberately  re- 
affirmed and  enforced  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  face 
of  the  angry  and  passionate  protest  of  the  national 
conscience,  which,  however,  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  mischief  that  he  did  at 
Berlin.  Therefore,  I  hope  we  may  hear  no  more 
execrations  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  worst  that  Prince  Lobanoff  did 
was  to  adopt  passively,  at  a  remote  distance,  the 
policy  which  the  English  nation  pursued  ruthlessly 
and  actively  for  over  fifty  years.  We  have  now  re- 
pented, genuinelj'  I  have  no  doubt,  but  in  the  fervor 
of  [our  conversion  it  would  be  more  fitting  if  we 
were  covered  with  shame  and  humiliation,  and  sat 
silent  and  abashed  before  Russia,  rather  than  to 
venture  on  the  strength  of  this  conversion  of  the 
eleventh  hour  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly  and  to 
hurl  contumacious  words  against  Russia,  who  has 
borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  all  these 
years.  This,  surely,  is  the  dictate  of  decency.  It  is 
none  the  less  j)rompted  by  every  consideration  of 
expediency  and  policy. 

ENGLAND,    AUSTRIA   AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Those  good  souls  who  are  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  favor  of  an  isolated  intervention  by  Eng- 
land talk  like  children.  Not  less  childish,  altlunigh 
equally  well  meaning,  is  the  inane  persistence  of 
some  journals  who  seem  to  inuigine  that  th«  one 
way  of  securing  Russian  cooperation  is  to  bribe  her 
with  an  offer  of  Constantinople.  W  hat  Russia  wants 
is  not  to  plant  herself  upon  Constantinople,  but  tc» 
be  sure  that  England,  or  England's  ally.  Austria, 
will  not  take  advantage  of  any  upset  in  the  East  to 
establish  herself  then*.  To  convince  Russia  that 
such  is  not  our  little  game,  we  must  clear  out  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  driveling  ti)lly  to  talk  of  i>tTeriiig 
Itus.sia  Constantinoplt*  as  the  prii-e  of  ht»r  alhaiu-e 
Constantinople  is  not  i>urs  to  give,  uor  wi>uld  Kus-siii 
accept  it  as  a  gift  if  it  were.  Thert»  is  reasiui  hIs\» 
to  believ**  that  we  art^  at  thi«*  moment  U>ut»d  bv  a 
secret  trt»aty  to  Austria  ami  Italy,  which  w^uibl 
compel  us  to  Hupport  tlu*Ht<  powers  in  making  wat 
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against  Russia,  if  she  tried  to  seize  Constantinople. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  assertion  stoutly  made  by  those 
who  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Italian  Minister 
by  whom  the  arrangement  was  concluded — for  it  is 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  a  formal  treaty. 

"PEACE,    IMPERFECT   PEACE." 

Still,  leaving  that  on  one  side,  those  who  talk 
about  giving  Russia  Constantinople  forget  that 
what  Russia  wants  is  not  to  bring  about  a  general 
overturn,  but  to  keep  things  going  without  a  catas- 
trophe. "  Anything  for  a  quiet  life"  is  the  motto  of 
Russia.  "Peace,  imperfect  peace,  rather  than  no 
peace  at  all ' '  is  the  cry  of  the  Czar  and  his  minis- 
ters. Nicholas  II.  is  as  desirous  of  earning  the  title 
of  "  The  Prince  of  Peace"  as  was  his  father  before 
him,  and  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  assume,  as 
is  constantly  done  in  such  well-meaning  journals  as 
the  Spectator,  for  instance,  that  all  that  holds  him 
back  from  active  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Ar- 
menians is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  we  would  object 
to  him  appropriating  Constantinople  as  his  share  of 
the  swag.  Single-handed  intervention  by  England 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  European  nations  most 
concerned,  mean  that  we  saw  a  chance  of  seizing 
some  coveted  position  in  the  East. 

THE  JINGO  SONG  OF   1878. 

The  echoes  of  the  Jingo  song  with  which  England 
vibrated  in  1878  have  not  yet  died  out  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Russians,  indeed,  have  good  reason  to  re- 
member the  insolent  swagger  of  the  music  hall  braves 
when  they  boasted  that  they  had  the  ships,  the  men 
and  the  money,  and  the  Russins  should  never  have 
Constantinople.  That  rough  music  hall  ditty  is  be- 
lieved to  express  the  unchanged  traditional  policy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  emphasized  in  1878  when 
our  ironclads  forced  the  Dardanelles  and  anchored 
almost  within  gunshot  of  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  it  was  an  open  secret  that  i)lans  were  prepared 
for  holding  Gallipoli,  so  that  England,  having  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  might  hold  the  Dardanelles  in 
force.  Now,  it  is  just  as  well  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  any  move  in  that  direction  will  be  regarded  by 
Russia  as  practically  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  might  be  deferred  war,  but  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  seize  the  Dardanelles  would  be  regarded 
in  Russia  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  not  as  a 
means  adopted  solely  in  order  to  execute  justice  on 
the  AssasHiri  })ut  simply  as  the  seizure  of  what  we 
intended  to  ke(;x).  In  other  words,  England  would 
have  begun  the  game  of  grab  by  seizing  the  first 
and  most  valuable  booty  for  herself. 

THE  DARDANELLES  SONG   OK    \HW). 

It  is  not  very  X)leaHant  for  our  national  self -com- 
plaf;enf-y  to  recognize  the  far;t  that  this  would  be 
the  natural  conclusion  that  would  be  drawn  the  mo- 
ment the  first  British  redcoat  landed  at  Gallipoli, 
but  the  fari,  is  so.  Nor  need  we  y)e  very  much  sur- 
prised   that  such  should  be  the  conclusions  of  oui* 


neighbors,  when  we  see  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
held  by  some  of  the  more  vehement  of  our  agitators. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  William  Allan,  M.P. 
for  Gateshead,  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world, 
enthusiastic,  sincere,  and  full  of  generous  sympa- 
thies for  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  But 
what,  we  wonder,  does  he  think  would  be  the  con- 
clusion which  the  "Frank  and  Muscovite"  will 
draw  from  the  warlike  ballad  which  he  contributed 
last  month  to  the  Newcastle  Daily  Leader : 

SEIZE   THE   DARDANELLES. 

We  fear  not  Frank  nor  Muscovite 

When  Liberty  is  calling, 
With  British  pluck  for  those  we'll  fight, 
'Neath  Moslem  vengeance  falling  ; 
Cease  your  preaching  !    Load  your  guns  1 

Their  roar  our  mission  tells, 
The  day  is  come  for  Britain's  sons 
To  seize  the  Dardanelles. 

We  need  no  help  from  other  powers, 

When  Duty's  path  pursuing, 
To  save  the  weak  alone  is  ours. 
And  shall  be  Britain's  doing  : 
So  cease  your  spouting  !    Load  your  guns  i 

Their  might  no  power  excels, 
It  is  the  hour  for  Britain's  sons 
To  seize  the  Dardanelles. 

Have  Britain's  sons  forgot  their  sires. 

Who  fought  for  freedom  ever  ? 
And  faced  a  thousand  battle-fires 
All  tyrant  hordes  to  shiver  : 
Come  cease  your  prattling  !    Load  your  guns  \ 

Not  words  for  them,  but— shells. 
And  ready  now  are  Britain's  sons 
To  seize  the  Dardanelles. 

Why  longer  wait  when  Murder's  hand 

May  victims  still  be  seeking  !-* 
Its  shadow  hovers  o'er  the  land 
With  blood  of  thousands  reeking  : 
Cease  your  babbling  !    Load  your  guns  ! 

Hope  in  their  thunder  dwells. 
The  signal  flies  !     Up,  Britain's  sons  ! 
'•  We'll  seize  the  Dardanelles  !  " 

Now,  it  is  well  for  us  to  seriously  face  the  facts, 
and  to  recognize  that  all  this  kind  of  thing  is  the 
veriest  nonsense.  We  are  not  going  to  seize  the 
Dardanelles.  And  we  are  not  going  to  take  any 
isolated  action  of  this  kind.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  so,  because  it  would  make  matters  infinitely 
worse  for  every  one  concerned,  including  the  Ar- 
menians. We  cannot  do  so  because  we  are  univer- 
sally distrusted,  and  rightly — so  long  as  we  hold 
Cyprus.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  for  us  to  do  is 
to  tear  up  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and  to 
intimate  to  all  the  powers  our  readiness  to  evacuate 
Cyprus  the  moment  they  can  agree  upon  the  future 
government  of  that  island. 

TUE   FUTURE   OF   CYPRUS. 

Of  course,  to  surrender  to  the  uncontrolled  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sultan  any  territory  or  island  where 
the  inhabitants  have  for  twc^nty  years  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  civilized  administration  is  not  to  bo 
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thought  of.  The  Sultan,  besides,  has  forfeited,  not 
to  England,  but  to  Europe,  all  right  to  any  of  his 
dominions  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  quite  justifiable  for  the  European  powers  to 
mulct  him  in  Cyprus  as  a  fine  for  his  contumacy,  to 
hand  it  over  to  Greece,  or  to  make  any  other  dispo- 
sition of  it  that  may  seem  good  in  their  own  eyes. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  such  drastic 
measures.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  restoring 
the  Ottoman  sovereignty  in  Cyprus,  subject  to  such 
provisions  as  existed  in  Eastern  Roumelia  before 
that  sub-Balkan  province  was  merged  in  Bulgaria. 
It  would  be  a  profitable  experiment  for  the  powers 
to  have  to  dispose  of  this  little  fragment  of  Turkish 
territory,  which  might  help  them  to  deal  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sultan's  possessions,  which  will  sooner  or 
later  be  placed  in  liquidation. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  OUR  EASTERN  POLICY. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  suppose  we  clear  out  of 
Cyprus,  what  then  ?  Then  we  should  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  re-establishing  the  concert  of 
Europe  on  a  basis  which  would  render  it  possible  to 
arrange  for  joint  action.  But  joint  action  for  what  ? 
Surely  it  is  necessary  to  envisage  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  if  you  are  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  put  in  motion  this  international  machinery, 
you  ought  to  have  some  definite  idea  as  to  the  use  to 
which  you  are  going  to  put  it.  To  what  end  do  you 
intend  to  work  ?  What  is  your  policy,  in  short  ? 
To  all  of  which,  first,  I  make  a  negative  reply.  My 
policy  is  not  to  propound  any  of  those  grandiose 
schemes  of  partition  which  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
amateur  diplomatists  writing  in  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, who  propose  to  precipitate  that  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Sick  Man's  dominions  which  would  be  the 
letting  loose  of  all  the  jealousies  and  all  the  animos- 
ities —in  other  words,  of  bringing  about  the  general 
war  which  every  statesman  in  Europe  regards  it  as 
his  first  duty  to  postpone.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
much  more  simple. 

ENFORCE  THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN  ! 

We  have  simply  to  take  our  stand  upon  treaty 
obligations  to  which  we  ourselves  are  parties,  and 
which,  if  thoroughly  fulfilled,  would  avert  the  cata- 
clysm. The  treaty  of  Berlin  governs  the  whole 
position.  All  our  present  trouble  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that,  as  it  was  everybody's  business,  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  see  that  the  Sultan  carried  out 
those  reforms  for  which  written  security  was  taken 
in  the  Berlin  treaty.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized, even  by  the  most  impulsive  and  headstrong 
of  those  who  are  clamoring  for  action,  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  ])erfectly  right  in  ohj«H-ting  to  any 
scheme  of  reform  limited  to  one  corner  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  m<irely  ])(H!anH(i  that  happened  to  be  niarkcul 
Armenia  upon  th(^  map.  Tli«)  Aniioniaiis,  as  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  reminded  uh  twelve  months  ago,  are 
everywhere,  and  local  r«»forms  limited  to  thre»»  vila- 
yets oii  the  outiterii  frontier  woiihl  louve  uitn't*  Ar- 


menians exposed  to  the  Sultan's  fury  than  it  would 
shield  from  his  vengeance. 

FOR   THE   ARMENIANS. 

What  then  must  be  done  ?  The  answer  is  written 
at  large  in  the  clauses  of  the  Berlin  treaty.  To 
begin  with,  we  have  the  Armenian  clause,  which 
runs  thus : 

The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out  without 
further  delay  (this  was  agreed  to  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1878)  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  demanded  by  local 
requirements  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Ar- 
menians, and  to  guarantee  their  securitj'  against  the 
Kurds  and  Circassians,  and  will  make  known  periodically 
the  steps  taken  to  this  effect  to  the  powers  who  will 
superintend  their  application. 

The  first  step  should  be  for  the  European  concert 
to  appoint  one  thoroughly  capable,  energetic,  up- 
right man  as  superintendent  of  the  Armenian  re- 
forms. The  six  powers  cannot  each  undertake  the 
superintenaence  of  the  reforms. 

A  EUROPEAN  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  REFORMS  — 

Why  then  not  appoint  one  high  official,  who 
would  represent  the  whole  of  the  six  powers,  and 
be  armed  with  their  authority,  who  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte  in  the  name  of  the  six  powers, 
deputed  by  them  to  undertake  the  task  which  was 
eighteen  years  ago  imposed  upon  all  the  signatories 
of  the  Berlin  treaty  ?  Some  may  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  the  six  powers  agreeing  upon  any  official, 
but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  depends  upon  Eng- 
land. If  England  is  honest,  and  desires  to  see  the 
Armenians  protected — those  of  them  still  left  alive 
— she  cannot  desire  a  better  opportunity  of  proving 
the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  her  Armenian 
enthusiasm  than  by  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
European  Concert  in  proposing  that  the  superin- 
tendent delegated  by  all  the  powers  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  prov- 
inces inhabited  by  the  Armenians  shall  be  a  Rus- 
sian. If  England  and  Russia  are  agreed  upon  this 
point,  France  will  certainly  make  no  objection  ;  and 
if  England,  Russia  and  France  are  agreed,  the  other 
three  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will  be  not  less 
unanimous. 

— WHO   MUST  BE  A  RUSSIAN. 

Therefore,  we  take  it  that  if  we  are  but  in  earnest 
in  our  desire  to  work  with  Russia  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Eiist 
we  have  a  very  good  opportunity  here  of  proving  it. 
Considering  that  it  is  openly  asserted  that  i>ur  gov- 
ernment would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a 
Russian  occupation  of  Armenia,  it  would  l)t»  difficult 
to  see  what  objection  they  i*ould  make  to  the  mui-h 
milder  measure  of  appointing  a  Russian  supenu- 
ttuident  of  reforms,  acting  in  the  naiuo  and  with 
the  authority  »>f  all  Kuropo. 

KAftTKKN-Ui>rMKI,l.\NIZE   ALL  THR   KKST 

But  wli«»n  tliat  i.M  iigrtMul  upon,  it  h\  no  nuvui^  ili?« 
poses  of  tlm  wl»oU»  qut'stioii       b\>rtiiualel\ .  owx  {n\x\. 
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Is  still  plainer  in  reference  to  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  By  Clause  23  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  local  autonomy  shall  be  ^iven  to  those  prov- 
inces. By  this  clause  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook 
to  introduce  reforms  into  the  other  provinces,  which, 
in  order  to  make  them  correspond  to  the  wants  of 
'every  province,  should  be  deliberated  upon  by  com- 
missions, in  which  the  respective  local  elements 
were  to  be  prominently  represented.  But  the  final 
settlement  of  these  reforms  was  to  be  left  to  a  Euro- 
pean commission. 

Now  the  commission  met  years  ago,  and  decided 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Macedonia.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  was  nil,  although,  fortunately, 
a  preliminary  discussion  proved  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  powers  in  arriving  at  a 
practical  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  autono- 
my in  question.  But  there  the  matter  rested.  '  Mace- 
donia, for  whose  benefit  this  autonomy  was  specially 
devised,  remains  to  this  day  as  she  was  when  the 
Russians  evacuated  the  territory,  and  left  the  Turks 
to  re-establish  their  authority  over  the  province 
which  Russia  had  freed  but  which  England  had  re- 
enslaved. 

HOW  TO  DRY  UP  THE  RIVER  EUPHRATES. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  therefore,  for  all  the 
provinces  outside  those  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
is  simply  to  take  this  clause  and  insist  upon  Turkey 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  statute 
for  Macedonia  drawn  up  by  the  powers  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  There  would  be  no  disruption 
of  the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  should 
simply,  to  use  the  phrase  familiar  to  students  of 
prophecy,  provide  for  the  quiet  "  drying  up  of  the 
river  Euphrates."  In  each  province  local  autono- 
mous governments  would  come  into  existence  under 
governors  practically  appointed  by  the  powers. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  objection,  although  there  is 
no  .specific  treaty  obligation  to  do  so,  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  application  of  Clause  23  in  the  provinces  other 
than  those  inhabited  by  Armenians. 

FOR  CONSTANTINOPLE  THE  STATUS  QUO. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Constantinople. 
But  this  question  is  the  very  last  that  needs  to  be 
raised,  for  it  is  as  yet  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  agreement  as  to  who  shall  be  jjut  in  the  place  of 
the  Sultan,  and  therefore  the  Sultan  must  remain 
there.  Nor  need  we  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about 
this.  If  there  is  an  efficient  European  superintend- 
ent seeing  that  reforms  are  carried  out  in  every 
province  where  the  Armenians  live  in  Asia,  and  if 
the  autf^nomous  constitutions  x>romised  by  the 
twenty-third  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  are 
being  established  in  all  the  other  x>rovinces  of  the 
Ott^^man  Empire  under  the  superintendence  and 
guarantee  of  Enrox)e,  the  Sultan  can  ha  allowed  to 
c<'mtinue  to  reign  over  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
emjjire  which  liis  i)redecessors  conf^uered  by  the 
sword.     His  power  for  evil  would  be  ended,  but  he 


would  remain  as  useful  a  custodian  of  the  Straits  as 
any  one  else  who  could  be  named.  In  short,  the 
true  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question — at  any  rate, 
for  the  present — is  to  smash  no  diplomatic  crockery 
whatever,  but  while  preserving  the  semblance  of  a 
Turkish  Empire,  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  Turk  by 
enforcing  the  treaty  which  constitutes  the  charter 
of  his  existence. 

HOW  TO  BELL  THE  CAT. 

There  remains  the  question  of  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  those  reforms  by  the  Sultan.  If  matters  do 
get  so  far  as  we  are  supposing— i.  e. ,  if  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  is  torn  up,  Cyprus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  European  powers,  a  Russian  superin- 
tendent for  Armenia  ready  to  enter  upon  his  duties, 
and  similar  arrangements  provided  for  securing  the 
application  of  Article  23  in  the  other  provinces,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  powers  would  no  longer  be 
laboring  under  their  present  fever-fit  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, but  would  believe  that,  for  the  time  being  at 
all  events,  they  all  meant  playing  "  on  the  square." 
If  that  were  so,  the  Sultan  would  bow  before  their 
will  with  the  fatalism  of  his  race.  If,  however,  by 
any  possibility  he  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  Con- 
stantinople could  easily  secure  his  deposition  and 
the  installation  of  his  successor  without  any  more 
trouble  than  was  necessary  to  depose  Abdul  Aziz. 
But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Sultan  would  not  submit,  and  that  the  usual  re- 
sources to  revolution  had  failed  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  to  the  interests  of  every  one,  including  the 
Turks  themselves,  that  they  should  succeed,  there 
still  remains  the  last  argument  of  force. 

HOW  THE  SULTAN  CAN  BE  COERCED. 

How  that  force  should  be  applied  is  a  matter  for 
the  decision  of  admirals  and  generals.  But  1  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit  that  the  powers  are  shut  up  to 
the  alternative  of  shelling  the  unarmed  city  or  be- 
ing defied  by  the  crowned  Assassin.  The  methods 
of  coercion  that  are  available  under  such  circum- 
stances are  numerous.  The  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous would  be  the  stoppage  of  supplies.  Constanti- 
nople occupies  a  magnificent  position  which  can  be 
held  against  great  odds,  provided  that  its  occupant 
has  the  control  of  the  sea  ;  otherwise,  the  ruler  of 
Constantinople  is  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  Constantino- 
ple is  not  a  city  that  feeds  its  own  population  any 
more  than  London.  It  draws  its  supplies  from  Asia 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  on  the  other.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  with  the  international  fleet  which  would 
force  the  Dardanelles,  and  cut  off  communication 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  would  very  soon  suffice 
to  starve  the  Sultan  into  submission.  The  only  mili- 
tary operation  that  might  be  necessary  would  be  the 
landing  of  a  small  force  to  occupy  the  railway  and 
the  high  road  by  which  supplies  might  be  poured 
into  the  country  from  Adrianople.  For  the  Sultan 
to  talk  of  resisting  the  will  of  Euroi)e  while,  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  Europe  could  starve  himinto  sub- 
mission, is  too  absurd. 
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SHOULD  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS  BE  CHOSEN 
BY   DISTRICTS? 

BISHOP  MERRILL  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  October  a  thoughtful  paper  on  *'  Our 
Electoral  System,"  in  which  he  shows  that  under 
the  constitutional  plan  of  choosing  presidential 
electors  provision  is  made  for  the  equality  of  states, 
but  not  for  the  equality  of  iudividual  voters,  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  voter  for  electors  being 
with  the  voters  in  the  larger  states. 

The  inequality  of  which  Bishop  Merrill  complains 
and  which,  as  he  says,  is  a  subtle  one,  lies  in  the 
relatively  greater  power  possessed  by  a  vote  cast  in 
a  large  state.  The  question  is,  "  Does  one  vote  cast 
for  each  of  thirty  electors  have  a  greater  effect  in 
the  final  count  than  does  one  vote  cast  for  each  of 
three  electors  ? 

"  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  voter  casts  a  ballot 
for  each  of  thirty-six  electors.  His  vote  is  counted 
for  each,  and  each  elector  chosen  by  that  ballot 
votes  for  President;  so  that  the  vote  of  one  man 
bears  directly  on  thirty-six  votes  in  the  electoral 
college.  In  one  respect  the  man  has  but  one  voice, 
but  that  one  voice  is  potential  in  filling  many  seats 
in  the  body  which  decides  the  election.  In  another 
state  each  voter  has  a  voice  in  selecting  twelve 
electors,  or  one  third  the  number  chosen  in  New 
York.  His  voice  counts  in  determining  twelve  votes 
in  the  electoral  college.  His  influence  in  the  whole 
body  is  one-third  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  he  could 
vote  for  three  times  as  many  electors,  as  does  the 
vote  cast  in  New  York.  In  another  state  of  still  less 
population,  the  voter  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
three  electors,  or  one- twelfth  as  many  as  the  voter 
in  New  York  influences.  In  this  condition  of  things 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  voter  in  N  ew  York  has 
twelve  times  the  power  in  the  choice  of  President 
that  he  possesses  who  must  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  smallest  state.  There  is  no  unfair- 
ness in  the  fact  that  the  larger  state  should  have 
this  preponderance  of  power,  as  a  state,  for  the 
larger  voting  population  justifies  this;  but  that  each 
voter  should  wield  such  an  excess  of  power  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  equity  and  justice.  The 
equality  of  the  power  of  single  votes  is  destroj-ed. 

*'  It  will  bo  alleged  in  reply  to  this  that  the  in- 
equality disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
the  larger  Htat<;  more  votes  are  recjuired  to  make  the 
majority  which  elects;  but  the  reply  is  fallacious, 
for  the  tr()ul)le  is  not  in  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  votes  r«'((iii.sitn  to  the  majority  in  the  largo  or 
Hinall  state,  but  it  has  referiwure  to  the  powt»r  of  tht* 
Hingle  vote.  Is  not  that  vote  multiplied,  or  its 
])ow«)r  liicreaHod.  in  proportion  to  tho  uiiiiihor  of 
cjloctors  it  helps  to  (jlect  Y     If  ho,  the  lack  of  tMiiiulity 


in  the  power  of  the  single  voter  in  the  different 
states  is  demonstrated.  This  question  of  majorities 
will  illustrate  the  point.  A  single  vote  is  as  influen- 
tial in  determining  majorities  in  a  large  state  as  in 
a  small  state.  Suppose  that  in  the  great  state  of 
New  York  the  electors  are  all  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  eleven  hundred — is  not  that  a  supposable  case  ? 
A  change  of  six  hundred  votes  would  put  the  ma- 
jority on  the  other  side.  That  change  of  six  hun- 
dred votes  would  take  thirty- six  electors  from  one 
side  and  add  them  to  the  other  side.  Then  suppose 
that  in  Montana  the  electors  are  chosen  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eleven  hundred  votes.  A  change  of  six 
hundred  votes  would  put  the  majority  on  the  other 
side.  The  change  of  six  hundred  votes  in  Montana 
would  take  three  electors  from  one  side  and  add 
them  to  the  other  side.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  six 
hundred  voters  in  New  York  have  twelve  times  the 
power  of  six  hundred  voters  in  Montana.  Then,  if 
six  hundred  voters  in  New  York  can  wield  twelve 
times  the  power  of  six  hundred  in  Montana,  who 
will  say  that  each  individual  voter  does  not  wield 
twelve  times  the  power  in  the  former  state  that  he 
does  in  the  latter  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  that  twelve 
votes  cast  in  Montana  can  equal  the  one  vote  cast  in 
New  York ;  for  the  one  vote  touches  the  election  of 
thirty-six  electors  in  New  York,  while  the  twelve 
votes  in  Montana  can  only  affect  three  electors,  even 
if  they  do  swell  the  vote  of  the  three  more  than  the 
one  vote  swells  the  majority  of  the  thirty-six.  If 
the  ballot  for  each  elector  were  cast  separately,  he 
of  Montana  would  vote  three  times,  and  he  of  New 
York  thirty-six  times.  Say  not,  then,  that  the  ways 
of  this  system  are  equal. 

"  How  can  equality  be  secured  ?  It  cannot  be  till 
voters  throughout  the  country  vote  for  the  same 
number  of  electors.  This  requires  the  election  of 
presidential  electors  by  districts  instead  of  by  states. 
Slight  alterations  in  state  constitutions  will  author- 
ize this,  and  nothing  oppressive  would  result  if  the 
National  Constitution  should  be  made  to  retjuire  it. 
In  this  way  the  voice  of  the  people  can  have  free 
expression  and  a  voter  in  one  part  of  the  Union  will 
become  eiiual  to  a  voter  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  It  gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  elector  of  his  choice,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
vote  will  be  as  influential  in  determining  the  com- 
position of  the  electoral  body  iis  will  the  vote  of  any 
other  man." 

The  importance  of  Bishop  Merrill's  projux^itiou 
will  be  better  appreciated  wlu^n  one  consiilera  the 
immtMise  influence  of  city  populations  in  tlotermin- 
ing  tln^  prt^sidtMitial  vote  i>f  st  ites.  Under  the  dis- 
trict Hystem  every  section  of  the  .state  wouM  U»  rt»p- 
rtisonttnl  by  the  choice  of  its  majority;  lH»th  city  luul 
Ci)uutry  would  he  fairly  treuteil. 
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Besides  the  district  electors  two  "  senatorial " 
electors  would  have  to  be  chosen,  and  these  would 
be  voted  for  on  a  general  state  ticket.  Each  voter 
would  vote  for  one  district  and  two  "  senatorial  " 
electors.  This  would  give,  as  Bishop  Merrill  be- 
lieves, "  to  every  man  who  votes  an  equal  voice  with 
every  other  man  throughout  the  Union." 


ELECTIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  Australian  ballot  system  has  been  so  gener- 
ally adopted  in  the  United  States  that  Ameri- 
can voters  are  interested  in  learning  whether  the 
superiority  of  that  system  for  securing  freedom  in 
voting  has  been  fully  maintained  in  the  country 
from  which  we  adopted  it.  In  the  October  Forum 
the  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  of  New  Zealand  severely 
criticises  the  American  election  methods,  and  in 
that  connection  describes  the  Australian  electoral 
machinery  as  he  has  seen  it  in  operation. 

' '  An  election  in  Australia  is  a  simple  and  expedi- 
tious process.  It  is  not  considered  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  make  election  days  holidays,  and  it 
has  never  been  found  that  even  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  by  voters  in  taking  part  in  an 
election  owing  to  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  at- 
tendance at  the  polling  place.  Two  things  mainly 
contribute  to  this  result— one  is  that  in  Australia 
no  two  issues  are  ever  mixed  at  a  single  elec- 
tion. If  the  election  be  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, it  is  never  mixed  up  with  an  election 
to  any  other  office  whatever;  if  for  any  other 
office,  as,  for  instance,  a  mayor,  it  is  never 
held  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  other  reason  for  the  com- 
parative rapidity  of  the  polling  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  operation  itself.  An 
Australian  polling  booth  is  a  temporary  erection 
with  doors  in  front  and  behind.  Where  the  con- 
stituency is  large  the  booth  may  be  divided  into  a 
numVjer  of  compartments,  each  representing  so  many 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  a  front  and  back  door 
for  each.  On  entering  the  voter  is  confronted  by 
the  returning  officer  or  bis  deputy,  who,  seated  at 
a  table  on  which  stand  the  ballot  boxes,  has  be- 
fore him  the  electoral  roll  of  the  district.  The 
voter's  name  is  demanded  and  found  in  the  roll  and 
he  thereupon  receives  froin  the  returning  officer 
a  ballot  i)aper  marked  -vith  the  initials  of  the 
official,  and  his  name  is  erased  from  the  roll.  He 
passes  at  once  into  one  of  the  separate  compart- 
ments i>rovided,  and  there  it  is  a  work  of  but  a  second 
or  two  to  prepare  his  ballot.  On  the  i)aper  itself 
there  is  nothing  but  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates in  apha}>etical  order,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
note  directing  the  voter  to  erase  with  the  pencil  pro- 
vided all  the  names  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  for, 
leaving  no  more  names  than  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  elected.  This  can  be  done  in  a  moment, 
where,  as  is  always  the  case,   the  candidates  are 


already  well  known  to  the  voters,  and  no  confusing 
considerations  of  party  claims  or  fantastic  party 
emblems  are  admitted  to  divert  the  voters  from  the 
personal  issue, 

NO  USE  FOR  LARGE  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

"  In  this  way  it  is  that  an  Australian  election  is 
no  elaborate  function  involving  a  cessation  of  busi- 
ness, with  all  the  objectionable  surroundings  of 
idle  voters  and  busy  paid  agents  of  parties  or  candi- 
dates, whose  very  existence  is  a  menace  to  freedom 
of  choice  and  purity  of  election.  Under  its  opera- 
tion a  single  polling  booth  can  be  made  easily  to 
accommodate  eight  or  ten  thousand  voters  between 
eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  result  of  the  voting— thanks  largely  to  the 
simple  expedient  of  obliterating  instead  of  mark- 
ing names —can  be  ascertained  speedily  and  with 
certainty.  One  thing,  indeed,  the  Australian  sys- 
tem does  not  do~it  in  no  way  lends  itself  to  party 
or  machine  politics,  and  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
everthing  that  can  lend  an  excuse  to  the  use  of 
money  in  connection  with  elections.  So  stringent, 
indeed,  are  its  provisions  in  this  respect,  that  the 
courts  might  almost  be  depended  upon  to  invalidate 
any  election  where  it  was  shown  that  any  subscrip- 
tion for  election  expenses  had  been  made  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate,  or  where  a  candidate  himself  could 
be  shown  to  have  paid  for  anything  except  adver- 
tising in  the  newspapers,  a  committee  room  on  the 
day  of  election,  and  a  day's  wages  for  one  repre- 
sentative in  each  polling  booth.  These  expenses 
are  recognized  by  law  in  Australia,  and  all  others 
are  sternly  prohibited. ' ' 

Mr.  Lusk  takes  an  extremely  gloomy  view  of  the 
American  system,  asserting  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
true  copy  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  that 
nearly  every  important  fixture  has  been  altered, 
and  that  every  one  of  the  alterations  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  corrupt  politics,  or  at  least  against  the 
interests  of  the  independent  voter. 


"IF  SILVER  WINS." 

JUSTICE  WALTER  CLARK  of  North  Carolina 
discusses  in  the  North  American  Review  certain 
"  inevitable  constitutional  changes"  which  he 
says  will  be  demanded  by  the  free-silver  men  in  the 
event  of  Bryan's  election. 

In  the  first  place  the  victorious  party  will  insist 
on  the  election  of  United  States  Senators,  federal 
judges,  and  postmasters  by  popular  vote.  In  regard 
to  the  election  of  federal  judges  by  the  people,  Jus- 
tice Clark  ass(;rts  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
that  method  which  would  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  system  of  selecting  state  judges  which 
prevails  almost  exclusively.  The  arguments  for  the 
poi)ular  ele(;tion  of  Senators  are  familiar  to  all.  As 
to  i)ostmasters,  Justice  Clark  l)elioves  that  the  evils 
of  the  patronage  system  would  be  largely  reduced  if 
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these  officials  were  chosen  every  four  or  six  years 
by  the  voters  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  their 
offices. 

The  President,  in  Justice  Clark's  opinion,  should 
be  ineligible  for  re-election,  his  single  term  being 
fixed  at  six  years,  and  the  veto  power  sliould  be 
abolished.  The  election  of  the  President  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  is  not  advocated,  first,  because 
such  a  method  would  destroy  such  advantage  as  is 
now  held  by  the  smaller  states  in  possessing  two 
electoral  votes  each,  irrespective  of  the  state's  size, 
and  second,  the  obliteration  of  state  lines  in  voting 
would  open  opportunities  for  election  contests.  A 
modified  plan  of  proportional  representation  is  sug- 
gested, under  which  the  present  scheme  of  appor- 
tioning the  number  of  votes  to  each  state  in  accord- 
ance with  the  numbers  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tor&  is  retained,  the  vote  of  the  state  being  divided 
pro  rata,  instead  of  being  cast  according  to  the  ma- 
jority, as  now. 

Justice  Clark's  concluding  proposition  relates  to 
the  railroads. 

"  There  is  a  formulated  demand  by  one  great 
party  that  government  control  of  railroads  be  made 
more  efficient,  and  by  another  that  the  government 
shall  own  all  the  principal  lines  of  railways,  ap- 
pointments to  service  therein  to  be  made  under  civil 
service  rules.  It  is  very  certain  that  under  the 
present  system  governmental  control,  though  held 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  sham. 
The  manufacture  of  millionaires,  by  secret  rates  and 
other  methods,  goes  right  on  with  the  coincidence 
of  crushing  out  all  small  competitors  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  masses  by  high  rates.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  seems  powerless, 
and.  as  to  the  state  railroad  commissions,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  railroads,  through  their  lobby- 
ists, have  secured  the  election  either  of  their  tools, 
or  of  weak  men,  as  commissioners,  and  in  other 
states,  as  a  railroad  president  cynically  remarked, 
the  railroads  have  simply  '  added  the  railroad  com- 
mission to  their  assets. '  One  of  the  results  of  a  vic- 
tory by  the  people  in  this  election  will  certainly  be 
the  absolute  and  sure  governmental  control  of  trans- 
portation, and  if  that  is  found  imi)racticable.  then 
governmental  ownership,  at  least  of  all  the  trunk 
lines,  so  as  to  fix  rates.  To  this  end,  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  may  be  requisite  will  be 
made.  Even  with  governmental  control,  a  cabinet 
offi(;er,  'Minister  of  Public  Works,'  will  bo  created 
to  supervise  this  matter,  though  this  can  be  done  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  •  The  governmental  ownership  of 
telegraphs  and  telephones  will  re(iuire  no  constitu- 
tional anienduient,  since  the  electric  mail  is  nua-ely 
a  betterment,  the  adojjtion  of  modem  facilities  for 
the  post  office,  and  the  Constitution  aln^ady  vests 
the  ex(;liiHive  control  of  the  post  office  in  Congress. 
In  truth,  the  operation  of  the  t<<legraph  and  tele- 
phone l)y  priviit(f  corporations  is  iHogal,  b«ung  tht) 
ex(5rcirio  of  postul  fmictious  vvliicli  luidta'  tlu>  Consti- 
tution i'lm.  be  exercised  on-ly  by  the  govennnrnt  " 


SILVER  IN  COMMERCE. 

\  PHASE  of  the  silver  question  which  has  been 
-*.  V  less  thoroughly  discussed  during  the  campaign 
than  its  importance  would  seem  to  justify  forms 
the  subject  of  an  instructive  pai)er  by  Worthington 
C  Ford  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Ford  undertakes  to  show  that  while  silver,  as 
a  depreciating  standard  of  value,  has  no  measurable 
influence  in  stimulating  exports,  as  a  depreciated 
metal  it  does  have  important  functions  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

An  examination  of  the  commercial  returns  of 
those  silver -using  countries  whose  exports  seem  to 
have  increased  more  rapidlj'-  than  those  of  gold- 
using  nations,  leads  Mr,  Ford  to  conclude  that  the 
increase  is  in  fact  due  to  other  purely  economic 
causes.  It  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  statisti- 
cal data  on  which  Mr.  Ford's  argument  is  based, 
but  his  deductions  are  interesting,  apart  from  the 
detailed  statements  of  fact  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

"  Much  significance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the 
products  of  silver-using  countries  are  such  as  stand 
apart  economically  from  those  of  gold- using  coun- 
tries. This  alone  should  make  us  cautious  about 
accepting  a  free  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  of  the  two  groups  as  proof  of  the  stimulating 
effect  of  a  depreciating  currency  on  exports.  Look 
at  the  principal  exports  of  these  Eastern  and  South 
American  countries  : 

Argentina  :  wheat,  wool,  meat  products. 
Brazil  :  coffee,  sugar. 
China  :  tea,  silk. 

Colombia  :  coffee,  earth-nuts,  silver  ore,  cacoa,  caout- 
chouc. 
Ecuador  :  cocoa. 

Guatemala  :  coffee,  silver,  fruit,  hides. 
Japan  ;  silk,  tea,  rice. 

Uruguay  :  meat  products,  hides,  tallow,  wool. 
Venezuela  :  coffee,  cocoa,  hides. 

It  requires  only  a  superficial  examination  of  this 
list  to  show  that  the  development  of  trade  in  all  of 
these  commodities  caa  be  explained  on  x^^^rely 
economic  grounds,  without  resort  to  any  influence  of 
a  depreciating  or  appreciating  currency. 

EFFECT  OF   LABOR-SAVING   MACHINERY. 

"  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  Europe 
the  dominant  feature  of  economic  progress  during 
the  last  generation  has  been  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery in  every  line  where  human  labor  could  be 
superseded.  Tiie  result  has  been  that  the  enor- 
mously increased  output  of  goods  at  greatly  reduced 
l>rices  has  led  to  incituised  consuinptii>u  of  manu 
factured  articles  ;  and  this  has  been  acci^mpanied 
by  a  distinct  decay  in  the  ability  to  grow  much  ot 
what  is  ret[nirtul  io  fecil  this  machine  power,  as 
well  as  the  labor  employed  in  caring  for  und  diitK't- 
ing  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  ai'ciilent  that  luis  led  tv^ 
ugrarian  agitation  in  nearly  »u  t»ry  ctmntiy  of  Eurv>iM< 
and  evrn  in  iiu<   ITuited  States.     In  popuUnw  oiuu 
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munities  intensive  farming  must  be  the  rule.  They 
cannot  with  profit  devote  to  the  culture  of  cereals, 
or  to  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  or  of  sheep  for 
wool,  the  enormous  tracts  of  land  available  at  little 
or  no  cost  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  communities. 
The  history  of  wheat  culture  in  the  United  States  is 
ample  proof  of  this.  The  same  influence  that  has  so 
materially  modified  the  economic  conditions  of  sec- 
tions acts  as  powerfully  on  the  distribution  of  pro- 
duction throughout  the  world.  The  cultivation  of 
many  drugs,  dyes,  tropical  fruits  and  similar  prod- 
ucts, used  in  the  arts  or  for  food,  cannot  be  con- 
ducted in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  with  any 
profit.  For  every  advance  in  population  and  indus- 
trial power  a  nation  pays  something,  and  such  a 
payment  has  recently  been  exacted  from  the  wheat 
cultivators  and  cattle  raisers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

"  After  a  minute  study  of  ;the  trade  in  many  indi- 
vidual articles  of  special  lines  of  products,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  a  general  influence  such  as  some 
claim  has  been  exerted  by  the  fall  in  the  commer- 
cial price  of  silver.  Results  apparently  flowing  im- 
mediately from  that  influence  on  the  commerce  of 
one  country  fail  to  materialize  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  another  country  having  much  the  same 
conditions  of  trade  and  exchanges.  Comparisons  of 
prices  and  of  the  statistics  of  trade  of  various  coun- 
tries yield  no  definite  conclusions.  I  cannot  but 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  recent  movements  in 
commerce  are  due  to  a  cause  other  than  the  fluctua- 
tions in  silver,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  silver 
monetary  unit  has  no  immediate  action  in  stimulat- 
ing exports.  Whatever  influence  it  does  exert  is  too 
small  to  be  isolated  from  other  and  more  important 
influences, 

SILVER  AS  A  COMMODITY. 

**  If,  then,  silver  has  little  or  no  influence  on  trade, 
has  it  any  influence  or  function  in  trade  ?  This  dis- 
tinction is  important.  In  international  trade  silver 
is  a  commodity,  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  com 
modity,  such  as  wheat,  iron,  or  copper.  As  such 
this  metal  has  at  no  time  played  so  important  a  role 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  at 
present." 

Mr.  Ford  presents  an  interesting  table  showing  the 
production  and  commercial  value  of  silver  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  exports  and  im- 
ports, for  each  year  since  1873. 

Of  the  importance  of  silver  as  a  commodity,  Mr. 
Ford  says  : 

"  Silver  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  me- 
tallic products  of  the  United  States,  for  its  yearly 
X)rodu(;tion  is  exceeded  in  value  only  by  the  outputs 
of  iron,  gold  and  copper.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  exj)ort,  for  it  is  8urx)aHsed  in  imi)ortance 
only  by  cotton,  provisions,  breadstuff s,  gold  and 
mineral  oils.  This  eminence,  morcjovor,  is  not  tlu^ 
result  of  temporary  conditir^ns,  })ut  will  be  perma- 
nent, nnh'.m  legislative  interference  (;onfines  silver 
to  a  purely  domestic  market  by  depriving  it  of  any 


function  in  the  export  trade  while  inviting  its  im- 
port." 

Mr.  Ford  points  out  that  in  1806  silver  settled  a  for- 
eign indebtedness  of  $46,700,000,  which  must  other- 
wise have  been  settled  in  gold  or  by  the  forced  sale 
of  other  domestic  products.  Free  coinage  at  16  to  1 
would  prevent  its  exportation. 


FREE  SILVER  VERSUS  FREE  GOLD. 

AT  last  a  man  has  been  found  who  is  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  much  truth  on  both  sides 
of  the  silver  question,  that  gold  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  sil- 
ver. That  man  is  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  who 
contributes  to  the  October  Arena  a  dispassionate 
article  which  attempts  to  state  the  real  evils  in  our 
present  financial  system,  and  to  estimate  the  proba- 
ble results  of  the  adoption  of  free  coinage. 

The  evils  of  the  present  regime,  as  set  forth  by 
Professor  Parsons,  are,  that  it  leaves  the  control  of 
the  currency  volume  to  chance  and  private  manipu- 
lation, that  it  causes  or  permits  a  falling  market, 
which  leads  to  depression  in  business  and  increases 
the  burden  of  public  and  private  debt,  and  that  it 
affords  opportunity  for  Wall  Street  speculators  to 
capture  the  wealth  produced  by  others. 

Against  these  evils,  however.  Professor  Parsons 
credits  gold  with  giving  us  harmonious  monetary 
relations  with  Europe,  supplying  a  stable  base  in 
reference  to  labor,  and  affording  a  monetary  system 
which  has  the  confidence  of  the  capitalistic  and  in- 
vesting classes. 

Turning  to  the  proposition  for  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver at  16  to  1,  Professor  Parsons  finds  that  the 
results  would  probably  be  : 

"  1.  The  retirement  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions 
of  gold  from  our  monetary  resources. 

"  2.  A  possible  panic  through  the  fears  or  the  des- 
perate opposition  of  those  who  have  large  control  of 
money  and  industry. 

*'  3.  A  vast  gift  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines  and 
silver  bullion  here  and  abroad. 

"  4.  The  temporary  scaling  down  of  salaries  and 
wages. 

"  5.  Injustice  to  creditors  in  respect  to  all  debts 
contracted  in  recent  years  under  the  present  stand- 
ard, including  depositors  in  savings  banks,  as  well 
as  more  wealthy  lenders  of  money. 

"  6.  A  just  relief  to  debtors  whose  obligations 
were  contracted  when  prices  were  much  higher  than 
at  present. 

"  7.  An  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  prices,  stimu- 
lation of  industry,  reabsorption  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemi)loyed  labor,  increase  of  wages,  and 
a  (^liange  from  general  depression  to  general  pros- 
perity. 

*'  8.  A  sx)ecial  l)enefit  to  the  burdened  farmers  of 
the  W(iHt  and  South,  and  through  them  to  the  whole 
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country.  Even  a  creditor  may  find  it  better  to 
have  a  silver  debtor  who  can  pay  than  a  gold  debtor 
who  can't. 

"  9.  A  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  other 
important  measures  may  be  seen  in  their  true  pro- 
portions and  receive  the  attention  that  is  their  due. 
The  victory  of  free  silver  also  involves  the  triumph 
of  democracy  over  plutocracy,  the  victory  of  the 
great  common  people  over  the  monopolists  and  the 
money  power.  The  men  who  will  go  into  office  if 
free  silver  carries  the  day  are  men  who  believe  in 
making  laws  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  not 
in  the  interests  of  Wall  Street  trusts  and  combina- 
tions ;  their  success  will  mean  not  merely  a  speedy 
release  from  falling  prices,  but  a  far  better  chance 
for  securing  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies  and 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum, the  fundamental  institutional  reform,  because 
it  will  constitute  an  open  doorway  for  the  easy  en- 
trance of  all  other  reforms. 

"  10.  Free  silver  legislation  alone,  without  further 
changes  in  our  monetary  system,  would  still  leave 
the  control  of  the  currency  volume  to  private  manip- 
ulation and  the  accidents  of  production,  and  after 
the  influx  of  silver  had  brought  prices  to  an  equi- 
librium the  country  might  again  be  afflicted  by  a 
falling  market  with  all  its  consequent  evils,  and 
Wall  Street  would  again  be  able,  though  with  more 
difficulty  perhaps  than  at  present,  to  rob  the  produc- 
ing masses  of  their  hard-earned  wealth." 

In  short,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe  that 
free  silver,  any  more  than  free  gold,  is  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  question  :  "  What  sort  of  a  monetary 
system  should  we  adopt  ? " 


ENGLISH  BIMETALLISTS  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
SILVER  QUESTION. 

THE  chief  organ  of  British  bimetallist  opinion 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  the  National 
Review.  In  several  successive  issues  of  that  im- 
portant periodical  a  large  proportion  of  space  has 
been  given  to  comment  on  the  silver  situation  in 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Review  of  Reviews  has 
reproduced  much  of  this  comment  in  order  to  give 
American  readers  the  benefit  of  the  best  current 
thought  in  England  on  the  side  of  bimetallism,  as 
well  as  to  show  what  the  attitude  of  the  Englisli 
bimetallistH  is  toward  the  proposition  of  American 
free  coinage.  The  editor  of  the  National  Review 
deems  the  American  political  situation  so  im])ortant 
that  he  is  now  in  tliis  country  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  crisis  on  the  ground.  In  his  (October 
number  he  presents  the  views  of  tiiree  English 
bimetallistH  on  "  The  Bimetallic  Side  of  the  Ameri- 
can Crisis." 

THE    STRENOTII   OF  THE  SILVER   MOVEMENT. 

This  is  Mr.  T.  K.  Powell's  opinion  : 
*'  The  undoubted  strength  of  the  silvtuMins'  cnsn 
lies  In  the  recent  great  appreciation  of  gold,  wliich 


has  wrought  much  injustice  to  debtors  on  an  aver- 
age— an  injustice  which  the  substitution  of  silver 
for  gold  would  hardly  do  more  than  correct,  if  it 
did  so  much.  But,  just  as  the  British  opinion 
under  review  makes  no  mention  of  the  fall  of 
prices,  so  it  declines  to  consider  what  effect  *  free 
coinage  '  might  have  upon  the  gold  value  of  silver. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  assumes  that  with  '  free  coin- 
age '  the  silver  dollar  would  be  worth  in  the  gold 
dollar  only  its  present  melting  value — i.  e. ,  about  60 
cents — coolly  remarking,  '  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
gress here  to  examine  '  whether  with  free  coinage 
the  value  of  silver  would  rise  to  the  gold  parity, 
and  so  there  would  be  no  transfer  of  property  !" 

"  The  silv^er  movement  is  revolutionary  ;  it  is  an 
uprising  against  the  continued  and  aggravated 
tyranny  of  the  gold  standard.  And  there  is  qo 
lack  of  men  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Alais  type  to 
lend  it  strength,  and  no  lack  of  English  journals  to 
furnish  it  with  fine  arguments. 

"That  the  revolution  should  come  to  a  head  in 
the  United  States,  a  country  at  once  new  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  peopled  by  a  nation  to  whom  bound- 
less activity  is  nature,  and  boundless  progress  a 
requirement,  can  excite  no  surprise.  But  the  gold 
standard  tyrannizes  wherever  it  prevails,  and  there 
must  be  revolution  if  there  is  not  reform. 

"  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  gold  m  mometallists 
should  not  be  content  with  a  limited  empire  for 
the  gold  standard,  but  should  strive  to  extend  it 
further  and  further,  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of 
pushing  it  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Surely, 
if  the  American  silver  rebellion  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  teaches  us  that  the  day  has  gone  past  for 
a  dream  of  universal  gold  monometallism,  such  as 
has  been  dreamed  by  a  handful  of  misguided 
doctrinaires  like  Lord  Farrar  and  Mr.  Leslie  Pro- 
byn.  If  a  man  must  be  a  monometallist,  and  his 
metal  is  yellow,  why  should  he  not  take  his  hat  off 
to  other  monometallists  whose  metal  is  white  ? 
But,  if  this  be  reasonable,  we  may  go  further  and 
ask,  is  it  not  better  that  some  balance  of  power 
be  maintaned  between  the  two  metals  ?  They  can 
be  united,  but  if  they  are  not  to  be  united,  surely 
some  e(|uality  of  domain  is  desirable,  rather  than 
the  perpetuation  of  falling  prices  by  continually 
demonetizing  the  one  metal  at  the  cost  of  the  other. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  one  could  even 
wish  that,  if  monometallism  must  still  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  the  silverites  might  win.  and  s(^  rectify 
the  balance  iind  relieve  the  pressure  on  gi>ld.  The 
apotheosis  of  gold  means  the  anuihilatiim  of  prices. 
Is  this  what  Lombard  Street  wants  ?  To  be  able 
to  buy  everything  for  nothing  ?  1X>  they  want  to 
be  as  Mtisters  Nym,  Hardolph  and  Pistol,  who 
would  *  steal  anything  and  call  it  purchase  ?  '  " 

llOl'K    FOK    lNTKUN.^TIi)NAl,    mMKT.\l.LlS.M. 

Mr.  Arnold   Hepburn   is  also  (piite  favorably  in 
(lined  towar«l  the  polii'y  of  fret*  coina>;tv      He  .Hi^ys 
"  In  America  there  in  but  one  iiut^Ntioii  b»»fort»  th«> 
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elector- -not  a  question  of  bimetallism  against  mono- 
metallism, but  of  international  bimetallism  against 
national  bimetallism.  There  is  not  a  monometallic 
party.  The  Democrats,  by  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  make  the  attempt  single  handed,  if  neces- 
sary may  perhaps  lend  some  color  to  Mr,  Peel's  dis- 
belief in  the  impossibility  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, but  no  one  can  doubt  that,  whatever  be  the 
result  of  the  elections  for  the  Presidency  in  Novem- 
ber— whether  Mr.  McKinley,  the  champion  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism,  or  Mr.  Bryan,  the  cham- 
pion of  American  bimetallism,  be  successful,  the 
result  of  the  struggle  will  lead  to  developments  of 
the  most  important  character. 

"  Meanwhile  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  flounder- 
ings  of  the  majority  of  the  English  press.  They 
support  Mr.  McKinley  and  write  down  his  policy  of 
international  bimetallism;  they  regard  Mr.  Bryan 
as  all  that  is  terrible,  the  champion  of  repudiation 
(without  having  read  his  speeches),  the  advocate 
of  a  '  fifty  cent  dollar  '  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
and  kindly  assure  their  readers  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  prevail,  and  declare 
that  all  the  sympathies  of  all  h^nglishmen  are  with 
Mr.  McKinley  ;  then  next  day  they  remember  that 
Mr.  McKinley  is  a  thorough  protectionist,  and  his 
tariff  reduced  the  woolen  districts  of  Yorkshire 
to  despair  and  practically  annihilated  the  tin  plate 
trade  of  South  Wales.  Are  there  no  Englishmen 
in  those  districts  ?  Then,  too,  Lord  Farrar  has 
discovered  something  worse  than  fair  trade — that  is, 
the  uprising  in  America  against  the  present  protec- 
tion of  gold.  But  perhaps  during  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle,  the  first  elements  of  the  currency 
question  may  become  more  widely  known  ;  this 
alone  would  be  a  happy  result." 

EFFECT  ON   FOREIGN   CAPITAL. 

Hermann  Schmidt  declares  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to 
the  present  monetary  uncertainty  in  either  one  of  two 
ways — by  definitely  adopting  and  rigidly  enforcing 
the  single  gold  standard,  or  by  opening  the  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold. 

"  One  solution  would  be  as  good  as  another,  as 
far  as  terminating  uncertainty  is  concerned.  No 
doubt  the  European  capitalist  prefers  to  lend  his 
money  in  gold,  but  he  will  lend  it  in  any  other 
form,  provided  he  sees  his  advantage  in  doing  so. 
Enroi>e  has  of  late  refused  to  supply  capital  to  the 
States,  because  employment  in  America  was  found 
by  bitter  exx)erience  to  be  unremunerative  ;  re-estab- 
lish a  healthy  and  profitable  basis  of  i)roduction, 
such  as  free  coinage  is  certain  to  X)rovide,  and  capi- 
tal will  flow  to  America,  whether  the  monetary 
basis  V>e  gold,  silver  or  pai)er.  We  are  at  X)resant 
lending  capital  to  Jai)an,  which  means  converting 
Hterling  into  yens  ;  an«l  to  China,  where  sterling 
becomes  weights  of  silver  ;  and  to  Mexico,  where 
it  becomes  silver  dollars  ;  and  to  Argentine,  where 
it  becomes  government  promises  to  pay  ;  wf;   are 


literally  deluging  India  with  capital,  where  we  re- 
ceive in  return  for  sovereigns  that  nondescript 
metallic  assignat  called  a  rupee.  Why  should  we 
refuse  to  lend  it  in  exchange  for  American  national 
dollars  ?  " 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  FARMER. 

THE  November  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  a 
very  plain  spoken  paper  entitled  "The  Causes  of 
Agricultural  Unrest,"  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin.     Professor  Laughlin  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  cause   of   the  western  and  southern    farmer's 
troubles  is  the  overtrading,  the  expanding  of  his 
operations  beyond  his  means,  in  a  time  of  commer- 
cial depression.     After  the  resumption    of    specie 
payments  in  '73  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the  middle 
West,  which  had  lain  untouched,  were  opened  up 
with  marvelous  and  speculative  rapidity,  and  just 
as  after  a  period  of  inflation  in  any  other  kind  of 
trading,  the  reaction  had  to  come  on  the  farmer.   The 
wheat  grower  is,  too,  at  the  mercy  of  various  world 
causes  entirely  beyond  his  control  and  entirely  out- 
side of  the  domestic  events  within  the  boundary  of 
his  own  country.     We  do  not  consume  nearly  the 
whole  product  of  our  wheat  and  cotton,  and  the  price 
is  determined  by  foreign  markets.     These  foreign 
markets  have  tendencies  which  are  dependent  on  fac- 
tors far  beyond  the  farmer's  ken.      The  price  of  the 
corn  raised  by  a  farmer  in  Kansas  is  determined  by 
events  in  Australia,  Argentine,  Egypt.  India,  Hun- 
gary or  Russia,  or  by  excessive  rains  in  England, 
France    or    Germany.     When    many  of  these  far 
away  causes,  together  with  the  inevitable  modicum 
of  bad  management  and  imprudence,  had  brought 
mortgages    on    large    portions    of    western    lands, 
which  were  too  heavy  for  the  lands  to  bear,  the 
farmer,  unable  to  see,  as  any  man  of  less  than  aver- 
age education  would  be  unable  to  see,  these  subtle 
and  distant  enemies,  has  come  to  attribute  his  mis- 
fortunes to  restriction  in  prices  caused  by  "  scarcity 
of    gold."      Professor    Laughlin    says    this    seems 
hardly  an  adequate  explanation  just  at  the  time 
when    the    gold    product    is    doubling    itself.       If 
scarcity  of  gold  has  been  pushing  prices    down, 
why  does  not  an  abundance  of  gold  push  prices  up  V 
He  regards  this  exxjlanation  as  absolutely  erroneous. 
In  dealing  with  the  advent,  at  this  juncture,  of  the 
silver    agitation,    Professor    Laughlin    minces    no 
words.     He  says  plainly  that  our  present  situation 
is  the  result  of  "a  great  silver  conspiracy,  the  equal 
of  which  has  never  been  recorded." 

"  The  undereducated  man,  capable  of  holding  but 
one  idea  at  a  time,  and  holding  that  idea  fanatically, 
crushed  by  the  coils  of  an  industrial  readjustment, 
with  a  system  depressed  by  a  speculative  debauch, 
finds  sux)posed  heli)ers  in  the  wiliest  managers  who 
have  ever  entered  American  x>olitics.  This  is,  in  a 
nutshell,  the  true  philosox)hy  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  It  embraced  in  its 
X)lans  years  of  systematic  agitation  of  the  silver 
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doctrines,  both  by  speaking  and  by  writing,  among 
those  dissatisfied  classes  which  I  have  described. 
The  situation  of  farmers  in  the  West,  depressed 
after  the  collapse  of  a  speculation  in  wheat  lands, 
and  of  cotton  growers  in  the  South,  the  price  of 
whose  product  also  had  been  disturbed  by  world 
causes,  was  a  rich  soil  for  the  silver  propaganda. 
It  was  begun  stealthily  and  secretly  and  carried  on 
later  with  noise  and  open  activity.  Newspapers 
were  hired  to  exploit  and  advertise  silver  literature 
In  a  way  to  enlarge  their  list  of  subscribers.  A 
literary  bureau  controlled  a  systematic  distribution 
of  '  catchy  '  and  '  taking  '  illustrated  reading  mat- 
ter. The  prejudices  and  antagonisms  of  classes 
were  appealed  to  most  skillfully.  The  wheat  farmer 
and  the  cotton  grower  for  years  were  practically 
permitted  to  hear  nothing  else  but  the  wrongs  of 
silver,  the  evil  effects  of  gold,  and  the  grinding  op- 
pression of  the  money  lender.  As  a  piece  of  suc- 
cessful political  intrigue  and  agitation,  this  propa- 
ganda was  probably  the  most  effective  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  One  can  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  consummate  political  skill  dis- 
played by  the  managers  of  the  silver  party." 

"  Farming  will  go  on,  and  go  on  profitably;  but  it 
will  never  realize  all  the  bright  dreams  of  the 
balooning  years  in  the  early  eighties.  How  natural 
that  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  should  grow  up  in 
the  various  forms  of  protest  against  existing  legis- 
lative and  social  arrangements  !  It  is  precisely  the 
expansive,  optimistic,  speculating  American-born  in 
whose  minds  these  erratic  developments  have  taken 
deepest  root.  Our  less  mercurial  Germans  and 
shrewder  Scandinavians  are  safer  than  our  Ameri- 
cans in  this  day  of  crazes." 


GENERAL  GRANT  IN  '63. 

IN  the  November  Century  Horace  Porter  begins  a 
series  of  papers  under  the  title,  "  Campaigning 
with  Grant,"  in  which  he  intends,  as  the  editor's 
preface  explains,  to  give  in  close  detail  the  picture 
of  Grant,  the  man,  of  whom  we  know  so  much  less 
than  of  the  army  leader.  General  Porter  joined 
General  Grant's  permanent  staff  and  came  into  close 
relations  with  him  so  early  as  1868,  and  made  indus- 
trious notes  during  the  whole  time  of  his  association 
with  his  chief.  In  this  first  paper  he  gives  a  strik- 
ing description  of  General  Grant's  personal  appear- 
ance in  1868. 

"  There  were  then  few  correct  portraits  of  him  in 
circulation.  Some  of  the  earliest  pictures  purport- 
ing to  be  photographs  of  him  had  been  manufactured 
when  he  was  at  the  distant  front,  never  stopping  in 
one  X)lace  long  (niough  to  be  'focused.'  Nothing 
daunted,  the  practicers  of  that  art  wliich  is  the  chief 
solace  of  the  vain  had  photographed  a  burly  beef 
contrac^tor,  and  Hpread  tl>e  pic^tures  bn Mideast  as  mp- 
resenting  the  determined,  but  rathur  robust,  fea- 
tnrftH  of  the  coniing  hero,  and  it  was  hoimo  time 
before  the  real  photographs  whic^h  followed  vv«'rt» 


believed  to  be  genuine.  False  impressions  of  him 
were  derived,  too,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  come 
forth  from  a  country  leather  store,  and  was  famous 
chiefly  for  striking  sledge- hammer  blows  in  the  field 
and  conducting  relentless  pursuits  of  his  foes  through 
the  swamps  of  the  Southwest.  He  was  pictured  in 
the  popular  mind  as  striding  about  in  the  most  ap- 
proved swashbuckler  style  of  melodrama.  Many  of 
us  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  him  a  man  of 
slim  figure,  slightly  stooped,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  weighing  only  a  hundred  and  thirty -five 
pounds,  and  of  a  modesty  of  mien  and  gentleness  of 
manner  which  seemed  to  fit  him  more  for  the  court 
than  for  the  camp.  His  eyes  were  dark-gray  and  were 
the  most  expressive  of  his  features.  Like  nearly  all 
men  who  speak  little,  he  was  a  good  listener ;  but  his 
face  gave  little  indication  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  which  furnished  about  the 
only  response  to  the  speaker  who  conversed  with 
him.  When  he  was  about  to  say  anything  amusing 
there  was  always  a  perceptible  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
before  he  began  to  speak,  and  he  often  laughed 
heartily  at  a  witty  remark  or  a  humorous  incident. 
His  mouth,  like  Washington's,  was  of  a  letter-box 
shape,  the  contact  of  the  lips  forming  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal line.  This  feature  was  of  a  pattern  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  that  of  Napoleon,  who  had  a  bow 
mouth,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  modeled  after 
a  front  view  of  his  cocked  hat.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  general's  square-shaped  jaws  were  set 
when  his  features  were  in  repose  was  highly  ex- 
pressive of  his  force  of  character  and  the  strength  of 
his  will  power.  His  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  chest- 
nut-brown color.  The  beard  was  worn  full,  no  part 
of  the  face  being  shaved,  but,  like  the  hair,  was 
always  kept  closely  and  neatly  trimmed.  Like 
Cromwell,  Lincoln  and  several  other  great  men  in 
history,  he  had  a  wart  on  his  cheek.  In  his  case  it 
was  small,  and  located  on  the  right  side  just  above 
the  line  of  the  beard.  His  face  was  not  perfectly 
symmetrical,  the  left  eye  being  a  very  little  lower 
than  the  right.  His  brow  was  high,  broad  and  rather 
square,  and  was  creased  with  several  horizontal 
wrinkles,  which  helped  to  emphasize  the  serious 
and  somewhat  careworn  look  which  was  never  absent 
from  his  countenance.  This  expression,  however, 
was  in  no  wise  an  indication  of  his  nature,  which 
was  always  buoyant,  cheerful  and  hopeful.  His 
voice  was  exceedingly  musical  and  one  of  the  clear- 
est in  sound  and  most  distinct  in  utterance  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  had  a  singular  power  of  pent>- 
tration,  and  sentences  spoken  by  him  in  an  ordinary 
tone  in  cani\)  could  be  heard  at  a  vUstance  whii-h 
was  surprising.  His  gait  in  walking  might  have 
been  called  decidedly  unmilitary  He  never  carritnl 
his  body  erect,  and  having  no  ear  for  nnisic  or 
rhythm,  he  never  kept  stt^p  to  the  airs  played  by  tlie 
bauds,  no  matter  how  vigorously  the  biw<s  drums 
enqihasized  tlu*  acc»*ut.  Wht'ii  walking  in  coniiuiny 
tluu'o  was  iioattt^Mipt  tt>  k«'t»|»step  with  othern.  In  con 
versing  ho  usually  empli»yoil  only  two  gi\sturt«;  one 
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was  the  stroking  of  his  chin  beard  with  his  left  hand ; 
the  other  was  the  raising  and  lowering  of  his  right 
hand,  and  resting  it  at  intervals  upon  his  knee  or  a 
table,  the  hand  being  held  with  the  fingers  close  to- 
gether and  the  knuckles  bent,  so  that  the  back'of 
the  hand  and  fingers  formed  a  right  angle.  When 
not  pressed  by  any  matter  of  importance  he  was 
often  slow  in  his  movements,  but  when  roused  to 
activity  he  was  quick  in  every  motion  and  worked 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  He  was  civil  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and  never  attempted  to 
snub  any  one,  or  treat  anybody  with  less  considera- 
tion on  account  of  his  inferiority  in  rank.  With 
him  there  was  none  of  the  puppyisms  so  often  bred 
by  power,  and  none  of  the  dogmatism  which  Samuel 
Johnson  characterized  as  puppyism  grown  to  ma- 
turity." 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

THE  patriotism  of  Princeton  men  during  and 
after  the  Revolution  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Prof.  John  Grier  Hibben  in  the 
October  Forum. 

President  Witherspoon,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  John  Knox,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  throughout  the  war  his  exam- 
ple and  precept  inspired  many  Princeton  students 
and  graduates  to  patriotic  endeavor. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787  Princeton 
graduates  were  among  the  leading  spirits.  Nine 
of  the  thirty-two  college-bred  members  of  that  body 
were  from  Princeton,  five  from  William  and  Mary, 
four  from  Yale,  three  from  Harvard,  two  from 
Columbia,  and  one  each  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  London,  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen. 

"  Dr.  Witherspoon's  wide-reaching  influence  in 
inculcating  the  fir.st  principles  of  citizenship  in  the 
characters  of  the  young  men  of  his  day  m  Princeton 
will  be  most  clearly  recognized  and  appreciated  when 
we  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  the  public  positions 
which  were  held  by  the  men  who  were  graduated  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  administration. 
Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  graduates  during 
these  years,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  clergy- 
men, thirteen  of  whom  became  presidents  of  col- 
leges; and  of  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  one  war,  for  eight  years  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  was  Vice-President,  six  were 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  twenty  be- 
came senators  of  the  United  States,  twenty-three 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives,  thirteen  were 
governors  of  states,  three  were  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  .some 
twenty  served  as  officcirs  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
Witherspoon's  administration  gave  to  Princeton 
not  merely  a  name  and  reputation,  but  it  placed  the 
rx>llege  upon  that  high  ground  whfire  X)ermanent 
X>rogreHH  was  asflnred.  He  was  to  the  college  in  the 
earlier  i>eriod  of  its  history  what  his  honored  fellow 


countryman.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  proved  to  be  one 
hundred  years  later.  The  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  Scotchmen  came  to  the  presidency 
of  the  college  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  and  to 
Princeton  they  gave  the  vigor  of  their  mature  man- 
hood, the  ripened  fruit  of  a  wide  experience  and  the 
powers  of  a  mighty  intellect,  all  unreservedly  conse- 
crated to  the  training  of  youth  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  man.  One  labored  in  times  of  war;  the 
other  in  times  of  peace;  but  both  to  the  same  end." 


IN  WILLIAM  MORRIS'  FACTORY. 

THE  November  magazine  number  of  the  Outlook 
contains  an  unusally  timely  sketch  of  a  visit 
to  the  late  William  Morris'  factory,  by  R.  F.  Zueb- 
lin.  This  writer  made  for  Merton  Abbey,  the 
haunt  of  the  Morris  artist-artisans,  to  find  what 
part  of  the  spirit  of  Morris'  religion  was  there  main- 
tained. This  religion  is  expressed  in  the  poet  artist- 
artisan's  words,  "  I  am  an  artist  or  workman,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  exercise  what  capacities  I 
may  have,  and  a  determination  to  do  nothing 
shabby,  if  I  can  help  it  ;  or  if  I  do  anything  shabby, 
to  admit  that  I  have  done  so,  and  be  sorry  for  it. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  socialist  religion." 
Morris'  idea  of  the  right  kind  of  living  and  working 
is  expressed  in  such  texts  as  this  :  "It  is  right  and 
necessary  that  all  men  should  have  work  to  do 
which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be  of  itself  pleas- 
ant to  do  ;  and  which  should  be  done  under  such 
conditions  as  would  make  it  neither  wearisome  nor 
very  anxious. "  In  a  properly  ordered  state  of  so- 
ciety every  man  willing  to  work  should  be  insured  : 
First,  honorable  and  fitting  work;  second,  a  healthy 
and  beautiful  house;  third,  full  leisure  for  rest  of 
mind  and  body." 

It  was  in  1861  that  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  and 
Rossetti  formed  an  art  firm  which  was  to  hold  up 
the  honor  of  labor  and  the  glory  of  thoroughness. 
How  has  this  ideal  been  realized  at  Merton  Abbey  ? 
The  visitor  who  writes  in  the  Outlook  marks  a  new 
note  in  factory  existence  before  leaving  the  station. 
The  porter  directs  them  to  the  Morris  plant  not  by 
way  of  any  gigantic  smokestack,  sooty  clouds  or 
jangling  noises,  but  with  the  sentence  :  *'  You  see 
all  those  trees  ?  Go  right  straight  in  through  them, 
you  will  find  it." 

THE  WORK  IN  STAINED  GLASS  DESIGNS. 

The  visitors  were  shown  about  the  factory  by  one 
of  the  workmen  in  the  stained  glass  rooms.  "  His 
^ace  shone  with  good  will,  and  he  had  such  a  fac- 
tory complexion  as  I  had  never  seen —the  most 
wonderful  glow  of  health.  The  stained  glass  work 
was  first  shown  to  us.  Here  the  genius  of  Burne- 
Jonos  reigns  supreme,  since  all  tlio  stained  glass 
work  in  the  Morris  factory  is  from  his  designs.  We 
saw  many  of  the  cartoons,  and  the  glass  in  all  de- 
grees of  disarrangement  and  arrangement,  the  cut- 
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ting  with  the  diamond  chisel,  and  the  hand  siiad- 
ing  of  the  brush.  A  j^enial  gray-headed  man  had 
under  his  brush  Steplien  dividing  his  cloak  with  his 
sword.  While  we  were  admiring  the  rich  color- 
ing, the  art  workman  jocosely  said  :  '  'E's  not  cut- 
tin'  'is  cloak  in  'alf  ;  the  bother  won't  get  'is  good 
share.'  In  these  stained  glass  rooms  the  signs  of 
work  were  cheery  and  inspiring.  Often  there  was 
the  buzz  of  friendly  talk  and  the  whole  fellowship 
appeared  to  be  one  of  intelligence  and  mutual  in- 
terest, and,  certainly  in  that  department,  these 
words  of  Morris  have  been  fulfilled :  '  This  seems  to 
me  most  important  -that  our  daily  and  necessary 
work,  which  we  could  not  escape  if  we  would, 
which  we  would  not  forego  if  Ave  could,  should 
be  human,  serious  and  pleasurable,  not  ma- 
chine like,  trivial,  or  grievous.  I  call  this  not  only 
the  very  foundation  of  architecture  in  all  senses 
of  the  word,  but  of  happiness  also  in  all  conditions 
of  life. '  Amid  this  glass  art  work  we  are  pleasantly 
reminded  of  the  story  of  Morris'  and  Burne-Jones' 
college  days  together,  of  their  query  as  to  calling  in 
life,  since  they  were  both  supposed  to  be  destined 
for  the  services  of  the  Church,  and,  finally,  of  their 
mutual  pledge  to  devote  their  lives  to  art.  This 
comradeship  of  purpose  and  work  has  lasted  long 
years,  and  many  English  churches  have  been 
abundantly  served  in  these  glorious  windovTS." 

WEAVING  AND  TAPESTRY  WORK. 

"  Next  we  passed  into  the  mazes  of  weaving — the 
plainer  rug  weaving,  the  daintier  silk  weaving,  and 
the  wonderful  tapestry  work.  In  all  these  rooms 
there  were  simply  hand  looms,  which  moved  back 
and  forth  with  a  sort  of  click  clack  of  sociability, 
but  with  no  wearying  thunder.  There  were 
younger  people  at  the  heavier  looms  where  the  rugs 
were  growing,  but  the  two  places  of  honor  were 
held  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  art  ;  a  gray-haired 
man  who  was  carrying  through  his  loom  the  dainti- 
est silk  brocade  in  white  and  green  and  gold,  and 
who  stopped  with  the  pleasure  of  the  artist  to  turn 
it  over  that  we  might  see  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
the  light  side  ;  over  by  a  (luiet  window  sat  an  old, 
old  lady  gently  casting  her  shuttle  threaded  with 
pale  blue  silk,  and  who  smiled  when  we  wondered 
what  fair  maiden  should  be  gowned  in  it.  Of  this 
beautiful  work,  yet  possibly  monotonous,  William 
Morris  writes  quite  justly  :  '  I  do  not  call  the  figure 
weaver's  craft  a  dull  one,  if  he  be  set  to  do  things 
wliich  are  wortii  doing  ;  to  watch  the  web  growing 
day  by  day,  almost  magically,  in  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  it  is  to  bo  taken  out.  and  one  can  see  it 
on  the  right  side  in  all  its  well  schtaued  beauty.  t;> 
make  som«;thing  beautiful,  that  will  last,  out  of  a 
few  threads  of  silk  and  wool,  sj'onis  to  me  not  an 
uni)l»^asaTit  way  of  earning  one's  livelihood,  so  long 
as  one  lives  and  works  in  a  pleasant  place,  with 
work  day  not  t<»o  long,  and  a  book  or  two  to  b«<  got 
al. ' 

"  Hilt,  oh  !  the  taprntries  !  Two  looms  wort* 
bearing  tlnisn   lovrly   l»Mr<h^ns      ( )nn  picturo  grow 


ing  in  most  delicate  tints,  a  copy  of  Botticelli's 
'Spring,'  this  the  first  time  it  has  ever  gone 
into  tapestry,  it  being  the  special  order  of  a  woman 
who  had  long  fancied  it  would  well  lend  itself  to 
being  thus  wrought.  The  other,  '  The  Visit  of  the 
Magi,'  this  being  from  Burne-Jones'  design,  and 
the  third  time,  I  think,  it  has  gone  on  the  Merton 
Abbey  loom.  The  only  discouraging  feature  of  the 
tapestry  weaving  was  that  these  sensitve,  quick 
fingers  belonged  to  men  from  the  far  East,  and  that 
it  is  not  yet  an  English  art.  Our  appreciative  guide 
spoke  in  honest,  rapturous  terms  of  tapestries  that 
during  their  weaving  had  lent  their  beauty  to  the 
factory  and  to  all  the  workers.  A  series  represent- 
ing the  King  Arthur  legends  had  been  with  them 
seven  years.  Seemingly  they  had  grown  to  love 
them  as  their  life,  and  now  in  rich  memories  their 
thoughts  followed  them  to  the  courtly  home,  whither 
they  could  not  go." 

PATTERN   STAMPING    AND   DYEING. 

"The  pattern  stamping  room  seemed  quite  nat- 
ural, for  there  we  saw  the  glorious  designs  and 
rich  coloring  in  the  cretonnes  and  velvets  and  fabrics 
which  American  importers  have  graciously  made 
more  familiar  to  us.  An  old  design  was  slowly 
growing  under  the  strong  and  skillful  hands  of  one 
of  these  art  workers — a  design  that  could  easily  sug- 
gest Mr.  Morris'  dictum,  '  the  absolute  necessities 
of  this  art  are  beauty  of  color  and  restfulness  of 
form.'  It  required  muscle  to  carry  the  copper  x^late 
steadily  and  j^erfection  of  touch  to  plant  it  firmly 
in  its  proper  place.  The  coloring  was  in  rich,  golden 
brown,  which  the  interested  stamper  told  us  was 
the  most  durable  color,  it  being  practically  rust  ! 
We  all  know  Mr.  Morris'  love  of  the  Persian  de- 
signs which  reappear  with  new  life  under  his  pen- 
cil, in  stamped  fabrics  and  in  woven  stuffs." 

The  dyeing  vats  showed  certain  dyes  which  had 
stood  for  seven  years  waiting  for  the  perfect  hue 
and  composition.  William  Morris  was  especially 
severe  on  the  hideous  hues  of  modern  dyes.  No 
dyes  are  perfectly  stable,  though  the  old  ones  are 
far  more  .so  than  the  new.  The  old  ones  when  fad- 
ing simply  change  gradually  into  paler  tints  of  the 
same  color,  not  unpleasant  to  look  upon  ;  the  fad- 
ing of  the  new  ones  is  "a  change  into  all  kinds  of 
abominable  and  livid  hues."  '*  In  short,  this  is  what 
it  comes  to,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us.  if  we 
cannot  revive  the  now  almost  lost  art  of  dyeing,  to 
content  ourselves  with  weaving  our  cloths  of  th» 
natural  color  of  the  fibt>r.  or  to  buy  them  colored 
by  less  civilized  people  than  ourselves." 

These  craftsmen  at  Merton  Abbey  are  luiid  Xhv 
higln'st  wages  known  to  the  trade.  They  work 
eight  hours  each  day.  and  these  visitors  deoid»Hl 
that  tht^y  were  realizing  the  claims  of  a  decent  life 
as  Mr.  Morris  has  stattul  tlu>m  :  *'  First,  a  h»»althy 
body;  fjecond.  an  activt^  mind  in  Hvnipathy  with  the 
past,  the  presont  and  tin*  futtire  ;  third,  iH>*uimti»>n 
tit  for  a  liralthy  tiody  and  an  ai'tivo  muul.  muU 
fniirtlilv,  a  beautiful  worM  t»»  live  in." 
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A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE   SOCIALIST  CONGRESS. 

MDE  PRESSENSE,  the  distinguished  French 
.  Protestant,  whose  recent  life  of  Cardinal 
Manning  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  contrib- 
utes to  the  September  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  a  very  well-informed  appreciation  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Congress  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don. M.  de  Pressense  endeavors  to  penetrate  through 
the  turbulent  scenes  which  disgraced  the  meetings, 
and  to  reach  the  true  significance  of  what  occurred. 

BRITISH  TRADES  UNIONS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

He  begins  with  the  English  delegates,  and  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  Socialist  spirit  out  of  the  ener- 
getic individualism  of  the  race  through  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Chartists  and  Disraeli's  "  Young  Eng- 
land "  movement.  The  operation  of  the  trades 
unions  has  created  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  labor  in 
the  shape  of  the  skilled  artisans,  who  are  really  the 
great  safeguard  in  England  against  the  Socialist 
invasion.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  double  movement — the  new  unionism  from 
outside  and  the  old  individualist  unionism,  on  the 
lines  of  which  the  trades  unions  were  originally 
established.  At  the  same  time,  whether  by  convic- 
tion or  whether  it  be  merely  a  matter  of  tactics,  the 
great  majority  of  trades  unions  have  really  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Socialist  programme. 
The  prophecy  of  a  speaker  at  an  international  con- 
gress thirty  years  ago  has  become  true,  and  eight 
thousand  English  unionists  are  enrolled  in  the 
Socialist  movement.  M.  de  Pressense  notes  that  the 
trades  unions  in  their  annual  congress  pass,  not  only 
practical  measures,  but  also  declarations  of  princi- 
ples on  the  resumption  by  society  of  property  and 
land  and  of  the  means  of  production.  The  shibbo- 
leth of  collectivism  is  on  the  lips  of  the  old  cham- 
pions of  individualism. 

A  FUSION  NOT  COMPLETE. 

The  best  proof  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  is 
that  they  actually  practice  internationalism ;  they  ac- 
cept the  solidarity  of  a  socialism  which  is  often 
primitive  enough,  but  it  is  the  Ijest  means  of  show- 
ing that  they  are  no  longer  ashamed  of  their  prin- 
ciples. It  IS  not  true,  however,  to  say  that  tlie  fusion 
is  now  complete.  It  is  always  possible  to  distinguish 
at  the  first  glance  the  British  element  and  the  Con- 
tinental element.  If  the  English  are  proud,  some- 
wliat  intolerant,  and  disdainful  of  the  rights  of 
others,  it  must  be  remem})ered  that  there  is  a  wide 
triilf  which  separates  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
an  old  Under-Sf.'cretary  of  State,  from  the  free  lance 
of  the  new  unionism.  The  English  workingman's 
reijresentative  has  more  often  than  not  the  look  of  a 
prosperous  farmer,  and  in  too  many  cases  he  has 
forgotten  the  early  Htruggles  out  of  which  he  has 
raised  himself.  Tie  flirts  with  socialism,  but  the 
first  (■racM  of  the  party  whip  recalls  him  to  the  heel 
of  an  orthodox  Liberalism. 


THE   FABIAN   SOCIETY   PHOTOGRAPHED. 

M.  de  Pressense's  account  of  the  Fabian  Society^ 
though  writtQn  with  knowledge,  nevertheless  attrib- 
utes to  that  organization  a  somewhat  sudden  origin. 
He  tells  us  that  one  fine  day  the  young  and  cultivated 
minds  of  the  English  middle  class  were  seized  with 
a  sudden  disgust  for  the  then  fashionable  political 
economy  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  and  Stuart  Mill. 
The  movement  was  really  a  thing  of  slow  growth, 
though  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  reaction  ap- 
peared to  be  sudden.  M.  de  Pressense  passes  in 
review  all  the  distinguished  personalities  of  the 
Fabian  Society — Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  Hyndman,  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr. 
Wm.  Morris,  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  Mr.  Belfort 
Bax,  hitting  off  each  one  with  a  brilliancy  of  phrase 
and  an  accuracy  astonishing  in  a  foreigner. 

THE  I.  L.  p. 

He  goes  on  to  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  The 
French  writer  sums  up  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  as  being  the 
English  counterpart  of  the  late  M.  Thivrler.  As  for 
Mr.  John  Burns,  he  has  finally  admitted  that  his 
point  of  view  is  changed  now  that  he  is  member  for 
Battersea.  Trafalgar  Square  has  not  seen  another 
bloody  Sunday.  And  yet  John  Burns  is  by  no  means 
a  traitor.  He  wishes  to  succeed,  and  he  does  succeed 
by  having  the  wit  not  to  call  his  little  bits  of  social- 
ism by  that  terrible  name.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
both  these  men — Keir  Hardie  and  Burns— are  ar- 
dently religious.  They  are  soaked  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  different  a  revolution  conducted 
by  men  of  their  nature  would  be  from  a  revolution 
conducted  by  disciples  of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau. 
M.  de  Pressense  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  great 
defect  of  the  working  classes  is  organization.  The 
artisan  is  absorbed  in  political  rivalries. 

He  goes  on  to  the  German  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress. The  famous  trio,  Herren  Bebel,  Liebknecht 
and  Singer— two  foremen  and  a  rich  employer,  two 
Christians  and  a  Jew,  or  three  heads  under  one 
hat-— form  one  of  the  most  marvelous  examples  of 
X)olitical  alliance.  German  socialism  will  sooner  or 
later  have  an  importance  numerically  proportioned 
to  its  real  strength,  and  ecjual  or  superior  to  that  of 
the  Catholic  Center  party.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  thing- 
too  great  and  too  lofty  for  the  London  congress  to 
be  anything  but  a  secondary  incident  in  its  history. 

THE  ROCK    ON    WHICH  THE  CONGRESS  SPLIT. 

M.  de  Pressense  comes  to  the  really  curious  point 
of  the  congress.  Here  is  a  kind  of  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Socialism  brought  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  to  decide— what  V  The  programme  of  future 
action,  the  l)ases  of  the  society  of  the  future,  the 
id(ial  of  the  twentieth  century  V  Not  at  all,  but 
whether  they  ought  to  accept  for  colleagues  the 
worst  <;Ti(;mies  of  tlnnr  party. 

The  rock  ui)on  which  the  congress  split,  in  M.  do 
PresHens6'H  opinion,  is  the  old  irreccmcilable  oj>posi- 
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tion  between  the  principles  of  socialism  and  the 
principles  of  anarchism.  There  can  be  no  real  agree- 
ment between  men  who  demand  the  strict  subordi- 
nation of  individual  rights  to  the  common  welfare 
and  between  men  who  acknowledge  the  unlimited 
rights  of  the  individual.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
congress  of  1872  marked  the  death  of  the  old  Inter- 
national. The  reason  of  its  failure  was  that  an  inter- 
national organization  had  been  attempted  before  the 
national  organizations  were  completed.  The  recent 
premature  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  great  inter- 
national conventions  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
change  which  socialism  has  undergone — a  change 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  national 
to  the  cosmopolitan. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MASSACRE   IN   CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

CHRISTENDOM  last  month  has  been  confronted 
by  the  Eastern  Question  in  one  of  its  most 
acute  phases.  The  periodicals  are  therefore  full  of 
contributions  by  writers  who  propound  solutions  of 
the  problem  which  seem  to  them  more  or  less  ade- 
quate. 

The  best  account  of  the  massacre  in  Constantino- 
ple is  published  in  an  anonymous  article  which  has 
the  first  place  in  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  for  Octo- 
ber. The  writer,  a  resident  in  Constantinople,  and 
probably  engaged  in  the  consular  service,  gives  a 
very  clear  account  of  what  actually  took  place.  He 
begins  by  admitting  quite  frankly  tnat  the  Arme- 
nians, driven  mad  by  despair,  undoubtedly  gave 
the  Sultan  the  pretext  of  which  he  availed  himself 
with  such  ruthless  determination. 

THE   ARMENIAN   OUTBREAK. 

"  The  Armenian  revolutionists,  encouraged  by  the 
outbreaks  in  Crete,  Syria  and  Macedonia,  appealed 
anew  to  the  embassies  and  to  the  Turkish  govern 
ment  to  secure  some  reasonable  reforms  for  the 
Armenians,  and  accompanied  this  demand  with  the 
threat  that  they  would  create  disturbances  if  their 
demands  were  not  heeded.  They  planned  outbreaks 
at  Adana,  Angora  and  Van.  Only  the  last  came  to 
a  head,  and  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  most  of  the 
revolutionists  and  the  massacre  of  several  thousand 
innocent  persons.  This  outbreak  at  Van  was  utterly 
foolish  in  its  (;onception,  without  any  possible  hope 
of  success,  and  very  badly  managed. 

ITS   FOLLY. 

"  Then  early  in  August  (;ame  the  threat  of  an  out- 
break at  Constantinople,  wlii(;h  was  treated,  as  all 
Bucli  tlireats  liave  been  by  the  ambassadors,  with 
contempt.  But  tliose  wlio  kntnv  the  city  have 
known  for  many  months  tliat  some  such  outbreak 
was  sure  to  o(tcur  if  tlie  persecution  of  the  Armeni- 
ans (;ontinii(Ml  unchecked,  and  have  fonvseen  the 
conseciuences.  The  Turks  also  Het»m  to  have  desired 
this  outbn^ak.  They  vvere  fully  informed  as  to  the 
|)lun  of  seizing  the  (Jttonuui    liank  on  .\iigtist  'M. 


This  is  stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Sultan, 
published  in  the  Turkish  papers  the  next  day,  and 
has  been  affirmed  by  many  of  the  officers  since. 
They  did  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  spent  all  their 
energy  in  preparing  for  the  massacre  which  was  to 
follow. 

HOW  THE  MASSACRES  WERE  BEGUN. 

"  Bands  of  ruffians  were  gathered  in  Stamboul, 
Galata  and  Pera,  made  up  of  Kurds,  Lazes  and  the 
lower  class  of  Turks,  armed  with  clubs,  knives,  or 
firearms;  and  care  was  taken  that  no  one  should 
kill  or  plunder  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  belonged, 
lest  he  should  be  recognized  and  complaint  made 
afterward  by  the  embassies,  with  a  demand  for  pun- 
ishment. A  large  number  of  carts  were  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  off  the  dead.  The  troops  and  police 
were  in  great  force  to  prevent  any  resistance,  and 
to  assist  the  mob,  if  necessary.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  the  streets  were  crowded,  and  few  had  any 
idea  of  what  had  happened  at  the  bank,  when  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  the  work  of  slaughter 
and  plunder  began,  everyw^here  at  once.  European 
ladies  on  their  way  to  the  Bosphorus  steamers  sud- 
denly found  themselves  surrounded  by  assassins, 
and  saw  men  beaten  to  death  at  their  feet.  For- 
eign merchants  saw  their  own  employees  cut  to 
pieces  at  their  doors.  The  streets  in  some  places 
literally  ran  with  blood.  Ev^ery  man  who  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  Armenian  was  killed  without  mercy. 

HOW  MANY   WERE   KILLED. 

"  The  work  of  death  and  plunder  continued  un- 
checked for  two  days.  On  Friday  there  were  iso- 
lated outbreaks,  and  occasional  assassinations  oc- 
curred up  to  Tuesday.  The  number  killed  will 
never  be  known.  The  ambassadors  put  it  at  5,000 
or  6.000;  the  official  report  to  the  palace  at  8,750. 
besides  those  thrown  into  the  sea.  Tliou^mds  of 
houses,  shops  and  offices  were  plundered,  including  a 
number  belonging  to  Greeks  and  foreigners.  Every- 
thing was  done  in  the  most  systematic  way,  and 
there  was  not  a  moment  of  anarchy,  not  a  moment 
when  the  army  and  police  had  not  perfect  control  of 
the  city  daring  all  these  days. 

THE   WORK   OF  THE  SULTAN. 

'*  In  many  cases  European  officials  appealed  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  troops,  who  were  look- 
ing on  at  the  slaughter  of  helpless,  unarmed  men. 
to  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  reply  Wiu»: 
'  We  have  our  orders  '  It  was  an  officer  who 
killed  the  clerk  of  the  British  pi>st  i>ffice  on  the 
steps.  And  some  of  the  most  cold  bUxHled  and  lu>r 
rible  murders  took  ]>lai'e  in  front  of  the  giianl  hi>use. 
at  the  (hilata  t^nd  of  t\w  briilge.  in  the  presence  v»f 
officers  of  the  Sultan's  ht>u.Melu>ld  i>t"  the  higheett 
rank.     They  also  had  their  orders. 

"  It  is  not  tlu*  peophv  not  even  the  n»t»b,  who  aiv 
responsible  for  this  grtuit  crime.  It  wik.H  deliUtmtoly 
committed  by  the  govi»mnu*nt.  The  anUuu4i«Hdi^i>« 
of  the  si.x   pi>vv(M-s  have  lUH-lureil  thi;*  to  U«  tut  un 
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questionable  fact  in  the  joint  note  addressed  to  the 
Porte. 

THE   REIGN   OF   TERROR. 

"  Since  the  massacre  this  same  government  has 
been  carrying  on  a  warfare  against  the  Armenians 
which  is  hardly  less  inhuman  than  beating  out  their 
brains  with  clubs.     There  were  from  150,000  to  200,- 

000  Armenians  in  Constantinople.  They  were  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  confidential  clerks,  employees 
in  banks  and  offices  of  every  kind — the  chief  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  They  were  the  bakers  of  the 
city,  they  had  charge  of  the  khans  and  bazaars  and 
the  wealth  of  the  city ;  they  were  the  porters,  house- 
servants  and  navvies.  Many  thousands  of  them 
were  from  the  interior — from  the  provinces  which 
have  been  devastated  during  the  past  two  years — 
earning  money  in  Constantinople  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  support  their  families.  It  is  this  money  which 
has  kept  alive  tens  of  thousands  of  families  since 
the  massacres.  Now  the  government  has  under- 
taken to  ruin  this  whole  population.  They  are 
hunted  about  the  city  and  over  the  hills  like  wild 
beasts.  Every  day  we  see  gangs  of  them  brought  in, 
hungry,  ragged,  with  utter  despair  in  their  faces. 
The  banks,  the  Debt  Commission,  the  Regie,  and  all 
public  companies  have  been  required  to  dismiss 
their  Armenian  employees. 

"  The  terror,  the  distress,  the  hopeless  anguish  of 
these  people,  which  we  see  constantly,  cannot  be 
described,  but,  as  we  can  do  nothing  for  them,  it 
makes  Constantinople  seem  like  a  hell.  It  is  not 
only  the  ruin  of  the  Armenians,  but  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  Many  kinds  of  business  have  become  impos- 
sible. The  wild  Kurds  who  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Armenians  at  the  Custom  House  cannot  do  the 
work.  It  takes  about  five  times  as  long  to  coal  a 
steamer  as  formerly. 

THE   RUIN   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  city  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  offices  and  houses,  or  to  run  the 
bakeries.  But  these  statements  convey  no  true  im- 
pression of  the  real  state  of  things.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply that  men  are  wanting,  or  that  shops  are  closed. 
The  foundations  of  society  have  been  overthrown. 
The  Sultan  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  he  is  himself 
ruining  his  empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes, 
as  he  told  his  ministers,  two  years  ago,  that  he  is 
the  wisest  and  most  powerful  sovereign  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  change  here 
for  the  better  so  long  as  the  great  powers  maintain 
their  present  attitude  and  abstain  from  armed  in- 
tervfjDtion.  The  work  of  destruction  will  go  on. 
Lawlessness  will  increase  and  extend  to  the  army. 
New  massacres  will  take  place,  involving  other 
nationalities,  until  the  ruin  of  the  city  is  complete. 

1  bfilieve  that  there  is  not  an  anil^assador  in  Con- 
Htantinoi)le  who  is  not  of  this  opinion.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  political  science  can 
doubt  it.     Constantinople  is  a  dooincjd  city." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  dire  forebodings  may 
prove  not  well  grounded. 


THE  ANGLO-TURKISH  CONVENTION. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Gladstone  takes 
up  the  question  of  the  Anglo- Turkish  Conven- 
tion, but  instead  of  recommending  that  England 
should  repudiate  that  insane  covenant  and  give  up 
Cyprus,  he  makes  ase  of  the  convention  as  giving 
an  amount  of  additional  point  and  force  to  the  obli- 
gations already  spontaneously  incurred.  Here  is 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument.  After  point- 
ing out  that  in  concluding  this  convention  England 
engaged  herself  to  defend,  not  Armenia  only,  but 
the  whole  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  against  Russian 
attack,  he  remarks  that  the  Sultan  never  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  for  all  that  was  obtained 
for  the  assumption  of  this  tremendous  liability  was 
his  promise  to  execute  reforms,  and  the  right  to 
occupy  Cyprus.  The  Armenians,  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, were  not  parties  to  this  treaty,  for  they  had 
no  international  existence: 

"  But  who  can  deny  with  '  honor  '  that,  when  we 
made  this  treaty  over  their  heads,  we  undertook  not 
only  heavy  juridical  obligations  as  toward  Turkey, 
but  also  real  and  profound  moral  obligations  as 
toward  them  ? 

"  But  there  is  another  enhancing  consideration, 
which  has  not,  I  think,  as  yet  been  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind.  We,  too,  in  this  treaty  took  '  value  re- 
ceived ; '  and  we  have  it,  so  to  speak,  at  this  moment 
in  our  pockets.  The  Sultan  made  over  to  us,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  the  occupation  and  administra- 
tion, that  is  the  virtual  dominion,  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  and  I  might  concur  in 
the  opinion,  that  Cyprus  is  of  no  value  to  us.  But 
that  reply  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose.  If  it 
did  not  add  to  our  strength  or  resources,  it  added, 
as  we  were  told,  to  our  prestige.  It  was  boasted  of 
in  Parliament  at  the  time  as  a  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, and  was  highly  popular.  We  cannot  now 
turn  round  upon  it  and  declare  it  valueless.  We 
took  it  as  value,  and  as  value  we  have  now  to  abide 
by  it  in  the  present  argument. 

*'  The  case  then  stands  briefly  thus. 

"  We  are  entitled  to  demand  of  the  Sultan  the 
immediate  fulfillment,  under  his  treaty  with  us,  of 
his  engagements  and  to  treat  his  non-compliance  as, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  other  breaches  of  treaty 
are,  or  may  be,  dealt  with. 

"  We  have  in  the  face  of  the  world  bound  our- 
selves to  secure  good  government  for  Armenia  and 
for  Asiatic  Turkey. 

"  And  for  thus  binding  ourselves  we  have  re- 
ceived what  we  have  declared  to  be  valuable  consid 
eration  in  a  virtual  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
Emi)ire. 

*'  And  all  this  we  have  done,  not  in  concert  with 
Euroi)e,  but  by  our  own  sole  action,  on  our  own  sole 
reHponsiV)ility. 

*'  However  we  may  desire  and  strive  to  obtain  the 
CO  ox)eration  of  others,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  lay 
down  this  doctrine :  England  may  give  for  herself 
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the  most  solemn  pledges  in  the  most  binding  shape, 
but  she  now  claims  the  right  of  referring  it  to  some 
other  person  or  persons,  state  or  states,  not  con- 
sulted or  concerned  in  her  act,  to  determine  whether 
she  shall  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  Iter  ability  to 
fiiljill  them. 

"  If  this  doctrine  is  really  to  be  adopted,  I  would 
respectfully  propose  that  the  old  word  '  honor ' 
should  be  effaced  from  our  dictionaries,  and  dropped 
from  our  language. ' ' 

All  this,  of  course,  is  very  true,  but  to  pursue  this 
line  of  isolated  independent  action  is  to  go  further 
into  the  morass.  Not  by  acting  upon  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention,  but  by  publicly  repudiating  it, 
and  by  getting  out  of  Cyprus,  can  England  enter 
clean- handed  into  the  Council  Chamber  of  Europe. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  TURKEY? 

I.    Ought  England  to  Shell  Yildlz  Kiosk? 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MAURICE  contributes  to 
the  United  Service  Magazine  for  October  a 
very  plain-spoken  article  on  "  The  Question  of  the 
Hour."  He  has  all  the  soldier's  impatience  of  the 
froth  of  platform  declamation,  which  leads  to  noth- 
ing, except  provoking  the  Sultan  to  further  excesses 
of  violence.     He  puts  the  case  very  well.     He  says: 

"  The  question  which  has  to  be  fairly  faced  is 
this:  Supposing  Russia,  France,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many say  that  they  will  oppose  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan,  does  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  Avish  that  we 
should,  if  we  can,  proceed  to  that  deposition  in  spite 
of  them  ?  If  so.  it  is  almost  entirely  a  question  for 
the  Admiralty  to  decide  whether  we  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  nation.  My  own 
impression  is  that,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consid- 
eration, we  are,  for  it  is  not  entirely,  though  it  is 
almost  entirely,  a  question  for  the  Admiralty.  In 
the  first  place,  Italy  is  almost  certain  to  be  with  us, 
this  being  by  no  means  a  casus  foederis  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  very  nearly  a  case  of  our  general 
Mediterranean  agreement  with  her." 

He  calculates  that  however  sore-headed  the  other 
powers  may  be,  they  wouUl  not  open  tire  upon  the 
British  fleet,  especially  if  the  Italian  fleet  accompa- 
nies the  British  on  the  expedition.  Major- General 
Maurice  proceeds : 

"  I  should  suppose  that  our  fleet  can  force  the 
Dardanelles,  though,  from  previous  experiences  that 
we  have  had  in  tliat  matter,  it  may  be  easier  to 
force  our  way  in  than  to  insure  th-e  safety  of  our 
8hii)s  in  getting  out.  Certainly,  after  the  passage 
has  b(?en  achieved,  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  is  at  the  mercy 
of  our  fleet,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  therti 
would  bo  little  safety  for  Abdul  llamid  and  his 
entourage  outside  of  the  Yildiz,  if  they  were  hIu^IUmI 
out  of  tlniir  ImhIs.  That  we  can  aluiost  certainly  do, 
if  wo  are  ready  to  run  all  risks  of  conse(iuenceH  in 
doing  it.  Hut  if  tlie  iUwi  is  to  go  insido  at  all  it 
niUHt  go  in  with  llx^  distinct  purposoof  iumirdiatoly 


shelling  the  Yildiz.  We  have  had  fatal  experiences 
in  the  past  of  the  danger  of  a  fleet  lying  off  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  there  negotiating.  It 
means  cunning  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman, 
and  the  loss  of  our  ships  in  coming  out. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  question  which  these  meetings 
have  to  answer  Aye  or  No :  '  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  yom 
will  that,  supposing  other  means  to  fail,  your  fleet 
shall  force  its  way  to  the  Yildiz,  and,  no  matter 
what  powers  shall  say  you  nay,  there  dictate 
terms  ? '  If  they  will  assume  that  responsibility,  if 
they  are  unanimous  throughout  the  country,  and  if, 
as  a  result,  they  are  able  in  each  constituency  to 
bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  their  member  as  to 
insure  his  vote  when  Parliament  meets,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  can  have  their  way  practically  at 
once." 

He  concludes  his  article  by  addressing  the  follow- 
ing blunt  "stand  and  deliver"  ultimatum  to  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation: 

"  Of  two  things,  one— either  we  must  wait  for 
the  development  of  this  feeling  on  the  Continent, 
and  must  not  check  it  by  abuse  which  will  tend  to  a 
reaction,  or  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  go  on  to 
the  bitter  end,  no  matter  who  opposes  us.  Other- 
wise, all  motions  of  horror  and  sympathy  excite  in- 
dignation in  the  Turk,  confidence  in  our  impotence 
in  the  Sultan,  and  hope  in  the  Armenians,  which 
will  tend,  as  it  has  tended  in  the  past,  to  urge  them 
on  in  a  hopeless  contest  in  which  they  will  be  exter- 
minated." 

11.    "I  Am  for  War  "-If  Necessary.    John 
Burns. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  John  Burns  delivers 
himself  concerning  the  Sultan.  His  article  is  the 
most  incisive  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  all 
that  are  published  this  month.  He  is  for  war  blunt 
and  straight.     He  says : 

"  There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation  like 
Great  Britain,  whose  general  interests  are  best 
served  by  permanent  peace,  when  it  should  face 
dauntlessly,  and  with  a  heart  of  steel  accept,  the 
alternative  even  of  war  for  a  just,  inevitable  and 
humanitarian  act  toward  a  sutt'ering  people.  Such 
a  time  and  crisis  have  arrived  for  our  common  coun 
try  over  the  Armenian  ^trocities. " 

He  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  the  Sultan  should 
be  collectively  deposed,  but  if  that  is  imp^vssible. 
then  he  would  force  the  Dardanelles,  if  necessary. 
Should,  however,  circumstances  render  it  iuip«.vs.si 
ble  for  this  spirited  policy  to  be  adopted,  Mr.  Burns 
says : 

"  At  least  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  the 
l)ovvers  is  possible.  Let  the  world  know  which  \u\ 
tion  shields  the  bSultan,  and  what  for.  Let  Kij^land 
at  that  conference  or  now  boKlly  t'.xploit  fi>r  huuuu 
ity  th»'  real  divisions  Hnii>ng  the  powers,  with  a  full 
knowltMlge  that  some  of  tluuu  dare  mtt  attempt  war 
uluoud  for  fear  of  n^volutiou  at  h»>uie  whilf  '.'  *'  - 
sauto  tiuie  suborduitttuiK  tltono  '  Ui'itlsli   \\\\ 
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that  a  false  pride  and  a  mistaken  policy  have  main- 
tained too  long  in  Turkey,  and  caused  the  present 
difficulty. 

' '  The  pity  of  it  all  is,  that  the  impression  created 
on  Europe  and  the  Porte  by  the  spirited  action  of 
our  consul  at  CoMstantinople  was  allowed  to  pass 
away.  It  was  the  plucky  preliminary  of  further 
action  by  his  superiors  at  home ;  at  least  it  foreshad- 
owed what  their  policy  should  have  been. 

"  The  withdrawal  then  or  even  now  of  our  ambas- 
sador, and  the  substitution  of  an  admiral  with  an 
hour's  notice  for  all  four-footed  beasts  to  vacate 
Yildiz  Kiosk  and  a  bombardment  if  reforms  were 
not  granted  within  an  hour.  Audacious  well-doing 
would  have  solved  the  situation. 

' '  The  concert  of  Europe,  however,  is  to  be  waited 
upon,  and  the  chief  element  in  it,  as  I  regard  Eng- 
land to  be,  must  await,  I  suppose,  another  tragedy 
to  invoke  its  aid.  If  that  should  come— and  vacilla- 
tion is  its  chief  stimulus— then  even  with  the  pow- 
ers against  us,  but  America  and  our  colonies  helping 
England,  the  Sultan  must  be  thrown  from  that 
pivotal  position  he  now  occupies." 

III.    "The  Turk  Must  Go!"    A    J.  Wilson. 

Like  John  Bums,  Mr,  A.  J.  Wilson  in  the  Invest- 
ors' Review  for  October  lifts  his  voice  in  favor  of 
independent  action,  even  if  it  should  lead  to  war. 
Mr.  Wilson  says,  whether  Russia  can  be  squared  or 
not,  England  ought  to  be  ready  to  risk  something 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  in  fulfillment  of  her  duty 
to  rescue  the  enslaved  whose  liberation  she  has  so 
often  prevented,  else  of  whai  good  is  her  civiliza- 
tion, her  unrivaled  fleet,  her  immense  resources  ? 
The  concerted  action  of  the  powers,  he  says,  has  long 
been  a  disgusting  farce.  It  is  England's  bounden 
duty  to  say  'the  Turk  must  go  "  alone  and  on  her 
own  responsibility  if  neither  Russia  nor  France  will 
join  her.  He  admits  that  England  deserves  to  be  dis- 
trusted, and  that  her  neighbors  would  be  justified  in 
believing  she  had  taken  action  in  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy merely  in  order  to  cover  an  enterprise  of 
plunder.  But  be  the  risks  what  they  may,  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Turk  must  go.  Human  nature  cannot 
bear  longer  the  horrors  of^his  rule.  On  England 
lies  the  heaviest  "  responsibility  of  having  kept  him 
so  long  where  he  is;  ours,  therefore,  is  the  duty  to 
effectually  bid  him  begone.  If  Lord  Salisbury  sits 
quiescent  much  longer  he  may  find  an  angry  nation 
roused  and  eager  to  force  upon  him  measures  far 
more  x>erilous  than  anything  involved  in  a  i>rompt 
suppression  of  the  Turk's  i)ower  to  ravish  and  slay. 
What  hinders  us  from  landing  a  few  troops,  arrest- 
ing him  in  his  lair,  and  deporting  him  to  a  com- 
fortable x>rison  in  Cyprus  ?  " 

IV.    Partition  the  Ottoman  Empire-Scheme  I. 

Captain  Gamliier  in  the;  For tuig Idly  Jieview  lets 
hinnelf  go  in  an  article  on  "  The  Turkish  Question 
in  \^H  Religious  Aspect."  It  is  seldom  that  a  more 
shishing,  uncoinj)romising,  reckless  onslaught  ux)on 
Christianity  and  Christendom  in  the  interests  of 


Mahomedanism  has  appeared  in  any  English  maga- 
zine. Captain  Gambler  has  evidently  his  heart  in 
his  work,  and  he  has  said  many  things  which  it  is 
well  to  have  said,  although  of  course  there  is  a  cer- 
tain roystering  paradoxical  method  with  him  which 
will  offend  many  peoi^le.  His  practical  point,  ho  »v- 
ever,  is  sensible  enough — namely,  that  it  is  most 
mischievous  to  aggravate  the  Eastern  Question  by 
inflaming  Christian  feeling  against  Mahomedanism, 
for  the  Mahomedans  would,  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tians, benefit  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Ottoman 
tyranny  from  the  world.  This  is  Captain  Gambler's 
method  of  settling  the  Eastern  Question : 

"  A  great  and  final  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  if  England  were  powerful  enough  to 
insist  on  a  conference,  a  conference  would  be  held. 
The  bold  plan  of  a  partition  is  no  wild  chimera.  It 
is  thoroughly  practical  on  the  following  lines  drawn 
roughly : 

"  Constantinople  neutralized  in  a  zone  to  be  agreed 
on,  extending  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus  and  in- 
cluding the  Dardanelles.  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor^ 
to  include  Smyrna  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  to- 
be  Russian.  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  the  Araasia 
range  to  the  Dead  Sea  Desert,  including  the  Medi- 
terranean littoral,  to  be  French.  Salonica  to  be 
Austrian ;  Macedonia  to  be  Greek   with  Crete. 

"  Egypt  neutralized  as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
All  beyond  that,  from  the  confines  of  the  Congo 
State  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Red 
Sea,  to  be  British. 

"  To  Italy  would  fall  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  would  be 
recognized  definitely  as  French.  The  only  person 
left  out  in  the  cold  would  be  the  German  Emperor, 
but  the  signs  are  not  wanting  that  whatever  hap- 
pens, East  or  West,  His  Imperial  Majesty  by  the 
grace  of  God  will  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
what  he  has  got. 

"  And  by  this  partition  England's  great  gain 
would  be  the  liberty  to  consolidate  all  her  power  on 
her  own  colonies  and  Indian  Empire  and  hold  a 
position  in  which  we  should  defy  attack.  More- 
over, this  partition  is  practically  what  the  ultimate 
division  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be.  But, 
whereas  now  it  might  be  accomplished  peaceably, 
if  matters  drift  it  will  only  come  about  through 
seas  of  blood.  Would  it  not  be  worth  trying,  to 
relieve  us  forever  of  the  horrid  nightmare  of  this 
miserable  Sultan  and  his  brother  murderers  ? " 

It  is  odd  that  Captain  Gambler  falls  into  the  same 
blunder  as  the  Progressive  Review,  in  imagining  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  Macedonia  to  Greece. 
Macedonia  will  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  Greece 
until  Bulgaria  has  been  beaten  flat,  and  Bulgaria 
will  never  be  beaten  flat  as  long  as  Russia  has  a  man 
or  a  rouble  to  send  to  her  assistance. 

V.    Partition  the  Ottoman  Empire— Scheme  II. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  the  Progrpssive 
Revieuj   upon  "Turkey  and  the  Near  East"  pro- 
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fesses  to  believe  that  the  Eastern  Question  can  be 
easily  solved  when  certain  illusions  can  be  dispelled. 
That  the  writer  himself  harbors  many  illusions  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  his  conclu- 
sions : 

'  *  Europe  can  never  put  an  end  to  the  dangers  and 
daily  complications  of  the  Eastern  Question  until 
she  has  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  the  firmness  and 
righteous  determination  to  say  that  the  Sultan  shall 
no  longer  rule  within  her  borders.  When  that  sen- 
tence is  given  and  executed— and  it  might  conceiva- 
bly be  executed  without  much  bloodshed,  with  less 
than  the  bloodshed  of  the  August  massacre,  with 
incomparably  less  than  that  of  the  massacres  in 
Anatolia,  and  in  any  case  with  an  incalculable  sav- 
ing of  bloodshed  and  misery  in  years  to  come — it  is 
possible  to  imagine  the  recuperation  of  Armenia  as 
an  autonomous  province  of  Russia,  the  organization 
of  Albania  under  the  suzerainty  of  Austria,  the 
establishment  of  a  guaranteed  state  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  such  rectification 
of  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  as  policy 
might  seem  to  demand.  As  for  Macedonia,  it  could 
not  with  justice  or  safety  pass,  together  with  Epirus 
and  the  islands,  into  the  possession  of  any  state  but 

Greece." 

VI.    The  Lion  in  Vne  Path. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review,  discussing  the 
various  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  the 
solution  of  the  present  problem  in  the  East,  depre- 
cates any  isolated  action,  and,  generally  dwelling 
upon  the  difficulties  which  G-reat  Britain  has  to 
face,  he  says  : 

"  Generous  indignation  is  a  creditable  emotion, 
but  the  rescue  of  Christians  is  a  practical  undertak- 
ing. Have  we  the  means  for  effecting  it  should  we 
decide  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  British  Empire  to 
come  forward  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
we  could  smash  up  Turkey,  but  that  is  not  the  ob- 
ject. The  object  is  to  prevent  the  extermination  of 
Christians  now  in  Turkish  clutches.  Mr.  Labouchere 
has  put  the  problem  very  pithily  :  '  We  could,  it  is 
true,  force  a  passage  though  the  Dardanelles.  But 
what  next  ?  Should  we  bombard  Constantinople  ? 
If  so.  the  entire  town,  which  consists  mainly  of 
wooden  houses,  would  be  burnt.  To  occupy  the 
town  would  require  an  army  of  100,000  men,  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Turks  have  a 
large,  well  armed,  and  brave  army.  The  bombard- 
ment would  not  only  let  loose  against  the  Christians 
all  the  Turkish  riff-raff  of  the  capital,  but  it  would 
serve  as  a  signal  for  their  massacre  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.'  Russia  is  willing,  we  know,  to  take 
charge  of  Armenia  when  its  Christian  population 
has  been  destroyed.  Great  Britain's  policy  is  the 
exact  r<5verse  ;  she  luis  no  project  of  aggrandize- 
ment,  but  desires  to  prevent  extermination.  She 
is  confronted  at  the  threshold  by  the  fact  that  if  she 
cniHses  it  tlie  one  juid  only  thing  she  desires  to  pre- 
vent will  at  once  take  place." 


VII.    Other  Suggestions. 

The  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  Lord  Meath  and  Pro- 
fessor Salmon^  have  their  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
hour  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Rogers'  ar- 
ticle is  wordy  and  fumbling.  England  can,  at  least, 
he  says,  withdraw  her  ambassador — a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion  indeed  !  Mr.  Rogers  sees  clearly 
enough  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  East  unless 
England  keeps  step  with  Russia,  but  beyond  this 
he  does  not  see  anything  very  clearly.  Mr.  Salmon^ 
is  quite  certain  that  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  is 
the  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and,  according  to 
him,  it  is  as  easy  to  depose  the  Sultan  as  it  is  to 
snap  your  fingers.     He  says  : 

"  The  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  could  be  effected 
in  a  single  night  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood  ;  for  should  it  be  felt  that  Europe  would 
even  only  stand  neutral  the  whole  nation  would 
openly  rise,  and  the  Sheikh- ul-Islam,  the  chief  Turk- 
ish Muhammadan  dignitary,  himself  would  be  at 
their  head  and  readily  grant  the  necessary /e^zraTi 
for  his  deposition." 

Lord  Meath  is  indignant  with  the  Sultan,  apolo- 
getic for  Lord  Salisbury,  and  he  deplores  the  selfish 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  frustrates  Lord  Salis- 
bury's best  endeavors. 

VIII.    Why  Russia  Distrusts  England. 

Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus  that  is  going 
up  on  all  sides,  recognizing  the  justice  of  Russia's 
distrust  of  British  policy.     Sir  T.  W.  Reid  says  : 

"  No  Englishman  trying  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  a  Russian,  and  remembering  the  events  of 
1876-78,  can  feel  surprised  that  Russia  is  distrustful 
of  our  present  policy,  and  is  even  cynically  unmind- 
ful of  the  protestations  of  absolute  disinterestedness 
with  which  we  accompany  our  expressions  of  s>Tn- 
pathy  with  the  Armenians.  The  misfortime  is  that, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  so  long  as  this  is  the 
temper  of  the  Russian  people — so  long  as  they  be 
lieve  in  their  hearts  that  Great  Britain,  whatever 
policy  she  may  appear  to  be  pursuing,  is  thinking 
only  of  herself  and  is  chiefly  desirous  of  procuring 
her  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  her  great 
rival  in  the  East — there  can  be  no  real  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  nightmare  of  constant 
anxiety  must  continue  to  weigh  upon  the  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  do  something  to  convince 
Russia  that  we  have  changed  our  views  with  reganl 
to  her  position  in  Europe  ? 

"  At  present  the  Russian  people  stand  np<^n  the  un- 
pleasant  meuKM-y  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  with  that 
memory  enshrintnl  in  tlu»ir  hearts  they  listen  with 
sullen  indifference  to  the  cries  of  distrt^ss  which  reav'h 
them  from  Turk«\v.  If  we  couM  pluck  that 
memory  from  thoir  breasts,  if  we  cv>uld  givtv  tht«m 
retiHon  to  feel  confident  that  if  they  undertintk. 
eith»*r  singh*  handtMl  ov  alimtf  with  «»th»»i>*,  the  work 
of   liberation  and    clukstittemeut  in   tht«  diuuinUxiM 
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now  given  over  to  the  Sultan,  they  would  not  find 
that  when  the  work  was  done  England  would  snatch 
the  fruits  of  victory  from  them,  they  might  assume 
a  different  and  nobler  attitude.  So  far  as  one  can 
understand  it,  the  opinion  of  this  country  would  be 
warmly  in  favor  of  such  a  pledge  being  given  by 
our  statesmen.  Are  our  statesmen  themselves  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  ?  " 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
Pledges  are  words.  The  time  has  come  for  acts, 
and  the  one  indispensable  act  that  is  required  at 
England's  hands  is  the  repudiation  once  for  all  of 
the  policy  of  defending  the  Sultan  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime,  which  policy  finds  diplo- 
matic expression  in  that  illegal  document,  the 
Anglo- Turkish  Convention,  and  which  has  the  occu- 
pation of  Cj-prus  as  its  visible  territorial  expression. 

IX.    The  Russian  Point  of  View. 

"  Diplomaticus'  "  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  October,  on  "  The  Russian  Ascendency  in 
Europe,"  points  out  that  this  ascendency  is  due  to 
the  conviction  which  has  at  last  gained  possession 
of  all  the  European  Courts  that  the  Russian  Empire 
means  peace.  The  French  Alliance  was  concluded 
chiefly  in  order  to  enable  Russia  to  borrow  money 
whereby  to  devote  herself  to  the  pacific  develop- 
ment of  her  enormous  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources,  and  also  to  enable  her  to  restrain  France 
from  plunging  into  war.  The  ascendency  of  Russia 
being  therefore  based  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  her 
policy  and  her  interest  to  maintain  peace  at  almost 
any  price,  she  finds  it  necessary  to  avoid  any  un- 
settling of  the  Eastern  Question,  which  would  ex- 
pose her  to  suspicion  and  might  jeopardize  the 
peace  of  Europe.  "  Diplomaticus  "  states  the  Rus- 
sian case  fairly  well.  He  is,  however,  dubious  as  to 
the  possibility  of  anything  being  done  with  the 
Czar  during  his  visit  to  Balmoral.     He  says  : 

"  The  Czar  is  not  entirely  his  own  master  in  the 
empire  of  which  he  is  autocrat  ;  still  lesf-  has  he  a 
free  hand  as  the  leader  and  mandatory  of  the  Euro- 
pean Concert.  The  condition  of  his  ascendency  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  his  uncompromising  hostility 
to  breaches  of  the  international  x>eace,  and  the  test 
of  his  sincerity  in  this  respect  is  his  attachment  to 
the  status  quo  in  Turkey.  What  chance  can  there 
be  of  our  moving  him  from  this  position  V  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  even  among  the  best  informed 
Russians  the  agitation  in  this  country  has  been 
honestly  interx)reteu  as  conceived  l(;ss  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Armenians  than  with  a  view  to  the  crea- 
tion of  difficulties  for  Russia  in  her  internal  affairs, 
and  her  embroilment  with  pf>wers  with  whom  she 
is  now  on  a  friendly  footing.  What  remedy  does  it 
HUf^gest  ?  The  deposition  of  tlie  Sultan  ?  Surely 
thoHfi  who  glibly  make  this  proposal  can  have  formed 
no  cxmception  of  the  difficnilties  and  dangers  of  car- 
rying it  out.  Do  they  tliink  it  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  landing  of  a  few  boat  loads  of  niarines  from  the 
guard  ships  ?   Turkey  is  not  Egypt  or  Zanzibar.  The 


first  step  in  such  an  enterprise  would  be  an  act  of 
war  against  an  empire  which,  if  it  can  do  nothing 
else,  can  certainly  fight.  Before  the  Dardanelles 
could  be  forced  probably  not  a  Christian  would  be 
left  alive  in  Constantinople,  while  the  provinces 
would  be  given  up  to  anarchy.  Moreover,  as  Prince 
Lobanoff  told  Count  Goluchowski,  before  you  depose 
Abdul  Hamid,  Russia  would  like  to  know  who  is  to 
take  his  place.  In  these  circumstances  it  would 
scarcely  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  inquire  which  of 
the  powers  would  or  could  undertake  the  task  of 
forcing  the  Dardanelles  and  landing  at  Constanti- 
nople without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  others.  The 
difficulty  of  an  agreement  on  this  point,  however, 
would  not  be  inconsiderable.  This,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  on  the  present  crisis  in  the  East. 
These  views  embody  practical  considerations  of 
great  weight  which  the  advisers  of  the  Czar  cannot 
treat  lightly." 


PROTECTION  PREVAILING. 

Is  Cobdenism   Dead  ? 

MR.  ERNEST  WILLIAMS,  author  of  "  Made  in 
Germany,"  comes  out  in  To-Morrow  as  an 
unblushing  advocate  of  protection.  What  is  more, 
he  begins  by  declaring  in  effect  that  we  are  all  pro- 
tectionists now.  "  Protection  is  the  elliptical  form 
of  the  state  protection  of  private  industry."  "  The 
utter  elimination  of  protection  is  not  possible  so  long 
as  the  state  exists;  "  it  has  not  been  eliminated  even 
as  far  as  was  possible.  Mr.  Williams  pronounces 
Cobden  discredited  or  disproved.  "The  principles 
dear  to  Cobden  outside  international  commerce  have 
now  been  generally  discredit  3d. "  The  Radicals  of  to- 
day, except  "  the  attenuated  and  belated  remnant  led 
forlornly  by  Mr.  John  Morley,"  are  believers  in 
widely  extending  state  action,  and  are,  therefore, 
anti-Cobdenite.  "  The  free  trade  promises  were 
illusive."  "  Corn  law  repeal  had  an  ignoble  though 
appropriate  origin  in  panic."  The  jubilee  feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Cobden  Club  was  "  rather  the  eating 
of  funeral  baked  meats." 

"  Cobden  omitted  from  his  calculations  the  rise  of 
manufacturing  rivals  to-day;  we  have  to  face  it. 
Those  rivals  penalize  our  manufactures,  making  it 
hard  for  us  to  sell  at  all  in  their  markets,  and  easy 
for  their  own  manufacturers  to  sell  at  a  good  profit. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  admit  their  goods  free  of 
duty  to  our  market,  where  they  compete  on  more 
than  equal  terms  with  our  home  produce,  because 
the  profit  foreigners  can  make  in  their  protected 
home  market  enables  them  to  cut  their  export  prices; 
also,  the  bounties  and  subsidies  which  they  receive 
gives  them  further  advantage  over  the  English 
manufacturer.  And  these  advantages  are  operative 
in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  as  well  as  in 
England." 

Thus  Mr.  Williams  arrives  at  his  fourth  and  final 
X)oint: 
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"  The  fact  that  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  would 
Involve  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  protection 
known  as  a  tariff  system  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  union.  Seeing  how  tariff  duties  have  aided  for- 
eign industry,  and  how  the  absence  of  them  is  injur- 
ing English  industry,  the  prospect  of  their  imposition 
opened  up  by  the  proposal  for  a  customs  union  is  an 
argument  particularly  in  favor  of  that  union." 


AN  IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS    UNION. 

Are  the  Times   Ripe  for   It? 

A  STRONG  affirmative  is  given  to  this  question 
in  To-Morrow  by  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.  He 
recalls  with  joy  that  of  the  projects  discussed  at  the 
Ottawa  conference  in  1894.  the  Pacific  cable,  com- 
pleting the  all  British  telegraphic  girdle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  lino  of  steamships  between  England  and 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  have  also  attained  realization. 
The  next  item  to  be  realized  will,  he  avers,  be  com- 
mercial federation.  Of  the  three  important  Colonial 
groups— Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australasia — 
•Canada  has  officially  declared  for  it,  and  South 
Africa,  as  voiced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
•is  for  it.  Australasia,  of  whose  "  deep  unswerving 
loyalty  no  doubt  can  exist,"  has  been  somewhat 
anpronounced.  But  Mr.  Lowles  reports  the  reassur- 
ing results  of  his  Australian  tour.  He  put  to  the 
governments  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  each 
colony  the  two  questions : 

"  1.  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  establish 
closer  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  ? 

"  2.  Will  you  CO  operate  in  bringing  about  such  a 
result,  and,  if  so,  upon  what  general  lines  ?  " 

He  found  the  colonies  unanimous  in  desiring 
Great  Britain  to  free  herself  from  the  most  favored 
nation  clauses  in  the  Belgian  (1863)  and  German 
Zollverein  (I860)  treaties.  Queensland,  he  reports, 
is  ready  for  the  proposed  reciprocity  with  the  mother 
country.  New  South  Wales  is  promising.  Victoria 
would  warmly  welcome  the  change.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  South  Australia  to  discuss  a  defi- 
nite scheme.  The  proposals  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  favor  in  Western  Australia.  He  did 
not  visit  New  Zealand,  but  from  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  he  saw.  he  infers  that  he  may  count  on  New 
Zealand  also.  Tasmanian  ministers  expressed  strong 
sympathy.  He  concludes  from  this  summary  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  action. 


The  most  startling  thing  in  the  Free  Review  is  the 
charge  of  Atheism  brought  against  the  lato  Cardinal 
IManning.  Ai'Un-  this  it  seems  Uinw  to  find  John  IM. 
Robertson  RUggc^sting.  in  the  lust  of  tin*  pap»<rs  on 
the  subject,  that  Shakosp(»an»  went  Ix'yond  Mon 
taigtie  in  the  direction  of  nio<lern  agnoticisni  and 
peHHimiHin.  Mr.  E.  S.  ( J al Wraith  has  a  most  vigor 
OUH  philippic  on  '*  tlni  blight  nf  respectubility  " 


'  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN.   , 

Fronn  a  Colonial  Point  of  View. 

THERE  is  a  very  rasping  article  on  the  Empire 
at  Downing  Street  in  the  Xew  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, by  an  author  who  prefers  to  conceal  his  iden- 
tity under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Colonial."  He 
sets  forth  as  disagreeably  as  he  knows  how  all  the 
bitter  things  which  colonists  feel  concerning  Down- 
ing Street.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Fairchild  could 
reply,  anonymously  or  otherwise,  to  this  diatribe. 
What  particularly  excites  the  wrath  of  "  Colonial  " 
is  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a 
heaven  born  colonial  man,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
save  the  Empire.  He  says  that  his  appointment  was 
not  regarded  with  any  particular  favor  in  the  colo 
nies,  and  that  his  twelve  months  in  office  has  thor- 
oughly justified  a  colonial  estimate  of  his  abilities. 

*'  So  far  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  having  been  re- 
garded as  a  possible  secretary  of  exceptional  ability, 
it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  To  three  parts  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  he  was  a  Radical,  molded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  whose  steps  he  was  worthily  or 
unworthily  treading,  and  as  such  he  was  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  an  Irish  '  boss  '  by  a  cultivated 
and  well  bred  American.  To  the  other  part  he  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  disgrace  of  Majuba  Hill 
— and  after.  It  was,  also,  recalled  that  he  had  de- 
scribed Colonials  as  grasping  and  greedy,  and  their 
tyranny  and  aggressiveness  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  Kaffir  Wars— on  what  authority  he  was  dis- 
creetly silent  ;  and  that  he  was  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  one  Oi  those  Aborigine  Protection  Societies, 
whose  well  meant  but  ill  judged  efforts  have 
caused  at  least  as  much  bloodshed  and  warfaie  in 
South  Africa  as  the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  As  Colonial  Secretary, 
he  was  a  sinister  figure  to  many  of  ttie  loyal  Cape 
English.  But  their  wildest  i)redictions  of  coming 
trouble  for  the  country  of  their  adoption  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.  Even  with  the  history  of  the 
past  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  not  yet  effaced  from 
their  memories,  the  humiliations,  the  inaptitude, 
the  reckless  blundering  since  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary have  come  to  them  as  a  series  of  shocks.  The 
fact  is.  Colonials  measure  a  nnnister  by  the  im 
lierial  standard  ;  and  it  is  not  one  by  \vliicli  Mr. 
Chamberlain  shows  to  advantage.  His  services,  so 
far,  have  been  on  strictly  party  lines,  and  these 
are  not  recognized  by  the  Empire,  perhaps  becau-^e 
they  have  been  often  at  the  expense  of  the  country's 
honor.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  retired,  it  was  sup 
])Osed  that  St.  Stephen's  had  seen  fi>r  the  last  time 
a  respon.sible  minister,  whtwe  whole  career  was  a 
mass  of  inconsistencies,  covered  by  more  i>r  letw 
sncctvssful  atttMnpts  to  eit  his  own  words,  and  to 
prove  that  a  synonym  is  not  a  synonyn».  But  Mr. 
( }l:idst(tne's  plaet^  was  no  sooner  %  jicunt  than  it  wjui 
till.'d  " 

The  conclusion  t»f  the  whole  matter.  AOOonliuK  to 
"  Colonial."  is  ; 
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"  In  truth  what  is  really  wanted  is,  not  a  *  bril- 
liant '  Colonial  Secretary,  but  a  Society  for  tne 
Protection  of  Colonials  from  Little  Englanders. " 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

MR.  J.  McGRATH,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  October  upon  "  Ireland's  Diffi- 
culty, England's  Opportunity,"  appeals  earnestly  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of 
settling  the  Irish  Question.     He  says: 

*'  The  new  and  epoch-making  elements  in  the  sit- 
uation, curiously  enough,  take  the  form  of  blue- 
books.  One  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett's 
Recess  Committee,  the  other  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Financial  Relations  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  body  of  Irishmen  of  all  parties 
and  creeds  with  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover some  means  by  which  the  material  condition 
of  Ireland  could  be  improved.  The  investigation 
had  a  curious  result  —the  signing,  namely,  of  a  doc- 
ument which  declared  that  the  poverty  and  failure 
of  Ireland  were  directly  due  to  English- made  laws, 
by  men  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
rather  have  allowed  their  right  hands  to  be  cut  off. 
The  Financial  Relations  report  came  out  about  the 
same  time.  It  declared  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed 
to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  millions  a 
year.  What  was  the  result  ?  Men,  even  Irishmen, 
could  not  believe  their  eyes  when  they  read  the 
statement  in  cold  print.  Irish  Unionists  saw  at 
once  how  completely  it  took  the  ground  from  every 
argument  they  had  been  advancing  during  ten 
years ;  and  they  almost  feared  to  refer  to  the  sub 
ject.  In  England  a  journalistic  conspiracy,  headed 
by  the  Times,  was  at  once  entered  into  to  pooh-pooh 
the  finding,  and  to  bluff  public  opinion.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  conspiracy  must  fail.  It  has 
already  failed  in  Ireland,  largely  through  the  mag- 
nificent stand  taken  on  the  question  by  one  of  the 
Tory  journals  of  the  Irish  capital.  Between  two 
and  three  millions  a  year  !  Over  a  matter  of  less 
than  £100,000,  absolutely,  Swift  lashed  Ireland  into 
a  frenzy  of  passion  against  England.  Imagine  the 
political  possibilities  of  this  colossal  grievance. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  Irish  unity.  What  if 
the  finding  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commi.ssion 
land  England  into  a  position  in  which  she  will  be 
face  to  face,  not  only  with  a  united  Nationalist 
party,  but  with  a  united  Irish  nation,  Unionist 
and  Home  Ruler.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  North 
and  South,  demanding  reparation  for  this  great 
wrong  I  " 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  QUEEN. 

IN  the  Woman  at  Home  the  ubiquitous  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tooley  contributes  an  article  concerning  Her 
Majesty.  In  it  we  are  told  that  her  favorite  flower 
is  the  rose,  and  that  she  has  a  bed  of  i)inks  at  Os- 
borne near  which  she  often  takes  tea,  and  similar 
things.  There  are  one  or  two  items  that  may  be 
quoted : 

"  The  Queen  gave  her  countenance  to  ladies  riding 
the  tricycle  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  introduction 
of  that  machine.  It  was  while  taking  her  favorite 
drive  along  the  Newport  Road  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
that  she  for  the  first  time  saw  a  lady  riding  a  tri- 
cycle, and  she  was  so  much  pleased  that  she  ordered 
two  machines  to  be  sent  to  Osborne  for  some  of  her 
ladies  to  learn  to  ride  upon.  When  the  more  ex- 
peditious bicycle  came  into  use.  Her  Majesty  looked 
askance  for  a  time  at  ladies  riding  it;  but  now  she 
takes  the  greatest  delight  in  watching  the  merry 
cycling  parties  of  princesses  which  start  daily  from 
Balmoral  in  the  autumn,  and  she  has  enjoyed  many 
of  her  hearty  laughs  at  those  who  were  in  the  learn- 
er's stage,  and  had  not  mastered  the  mystery  of 
maintaining  the  balance.  That  latest  innovation  in 
the  way  of  vehicles — the  motor  car — is  regarded  by 
the  Queen  with  special  interest." 

A  more  serious  theme  is  touched  upon  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Tooley  when  she  says : 

"  It  had  always  been  the  practice  to  forbid  the 
attendance  at  drawing-rooms  of  ladies  divorced, 
even  though  it  was  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
the  Queen,  with  her  admirable  sense  of  justice, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  scarcely  fair, 
and  decided  that  a  lady  of  blameless  life  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  court  by  reason  of  her  hus- 
band's misdeeds.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Cabinet  some  years  ago,  but  allowed  to  drop 
without  its  being  decided.  The  question  was  re- 
vived in  1889,  and  it  was  arranged  that  ladies  de- 
barred by  divorce  may  make  special  application  for 
admission  to  court  to  the  Queen  herself,  who  decides 
on  the  merit  of  each  case  after  having  had  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  laid  before  her.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  record  of  one  lady  who  had  obtained  divorces  from 
two  husbands  in  succession  gaining  the  Queen's  per- 
mission to  be  presented  on  her  third  marriage.'' 


A  HKARTY  appreciation  of  Mr.  Morris'  poems  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  recital  of  anecdotes  by  A.  K. 
Tl.  B. ,  illustrative  principally  of  theological  "sur- 
vival," form  the  chief  featur^js  of  Lon(/ni,(in'H  for 
October. 


OUR  PERISHING  BOOKS. 

MISS  HELEN  ZIMMERN  contributes  to  the 
Leisure  Hour  for  October  a  somewhat  alarm- 
ing i)aper  concerning  the  perishing  nature  of  our 
books.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  likely  to  disappear  from  the  worth- 
less nature  of  the  material  of  whi('h  it  is  ])rinted: 

"  Professor  Martens,  director  of  the  institute  for 
the  examination  of  paper  at  Charlottenburg,  made 
a  s(nentifi(;  examination  of  the  paper  used  in  about 
ninety  seven  modern  reviews,  and  of  those  ninety- 
seven  only  six  were  found  that  could  bo  guaranteed 
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to  last  for  a  long  period ;  the  greater  part  would 
certainly  decay  during  the  first  century  of  their 
existence." 

Miss  Zimniern  describes  the  methods  taken  by  the 
German  and  Danish  and  other  kingdoms  in  order  to 
secure  the  use  of  paper  for  government  records  that 
will  not  fade  and  wither  away  like  the  leaf.  She 
says : 

'*  Experience  shows  that  fibres  of  raw  silk  are  the 
most  durable  material,  and  paper  containing  paste 
of  wood  scrapings  the  least  durable.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  can  at  the  same  time  furnish  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  fibrous 
substances." 

This  may  be  all  right,  bub  how  many  people  could 
afford  to  take  a  magazine  if  we  had  to  print  upon 
papers  of  raw  silk  ? 


A    NOVELIST'S  CREED. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  in  a  new 
chapter  of  her  autobiography  in  the  Novem- 
ber McChire's,  speaks  of  the  ethical  purposes  which 
have  characterized  almost  all  of  her  stories  and  the 
creed  from  which  they  sprung.  It  is  a  distinctly 
serious  chapter  in  which  the  novelist  cites  and  at 
tempts  to  controvert  Mr.  Howell's  objection  to  the 
art  of  the  New  Englanders  on  the  score  that  their 
intense  ethicism  prevails  too  strongly  over  their 
esthetical  sense.  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward  gives  her  creed 
as  follows: 

"  The  creed  is  short,  though  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  formulate  it. 

"  I  believe  in  the  life  everlasting,  which  is  sure  to 
be;  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Christian  faith  to 
present  that  life  in  a  form  more  attractive  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men  than  the  life  that  now  is. 

"  I  believe  in  women,  and  in  their  right  to  their 
own  best  possibilities   in  every  department  of  life. 

"  I  believe  that  the  methods  of  dress  practiced 
among  women  are  a  marked  hindrance  to  the  reali- 
zation of  these  po.ssibilities.  and  that  they  should  be 
scorned  or  persuaded  out  of  society. 

"  I  believe  that  the  miseries  consequent  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  so 
^reat  as  to  command  imperiously  the  attention  of 
all  dedicated  lives;  and  that,  while  the  a])oliti()ii  of 
American  slavery  was  numerically  first,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  morally  second. 

'*  I  b(4ieve  that  tlie  urgent  pn^test  against  vivis(H'- 
tion  which  marks  our  immediate  day,  and  the  whole 
plea  for  lessening  the  miseries  of  animals  as  endured 
at  the  hands  of  men,  constitute  the  '  next  '  great 
moral  (juestion  which  is  to  be  put  to  the  inttilli/i^ent 
conscience,  an<l  that  only  the  educated  consci  nee 
can  properly  reply  to  it. 

"  I  beli(;ve  that  tli»i  condition  of  our  (M)uinion  and 
statute  laws  is  behind  our  age  to  an  extent  unpta*- 
ceived  by  all  but  a  few  of  our  social  refoniiers;  that 
wrorigH   Miediau'ul   in  cliaracttir,  and   practically  re 
Hultiiig  in  great  abuses  and  niucli  unrecorth'd  suiter- 


ing,  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  doors  of  our  legal 
system  ;  and  that  they  will  remain  there  till  the 
fated  fanatic  of  this  undeveloped  '  cause  '  arises  to 
demolish  them. 

"  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to  add  that  I 
believe  in  the  homoeopathic  system  of  therapeutics. 
I  am  often  told  by  skeptical  friends  that  I  hold  this 
belief  on  a  par  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  am 
not  altogether  inclined  to  deny  the  sardonic  im 
peachment  !  When  our  bodies  cease  to  be  druffsed 
into  disease  and  sin,  it  is  my  personal  impression 
that  our  souls  will  begin  to  stand  a  fair  chance, 
perhaps  not  much  before." 


BOOKS  THAT  INFLUENCED  ME. 

Dean   Farrar. 

IN  the  Temple  Magazine  Mrs.  Tooley  tells  the  life 
story  of  Dean  Farrar  in  an  illustrated  article 
which  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  our  character 
sketch  and  the  illustrated  interviews  of  the  Strand. 
In  the  course  of  her  article  she  describes  the  books 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Dean  when  he  was  a  boy  : 

"  When  quite  a  child  he  received  a  present  of  a 
small  volume  of  Milton's  poems,  and  this  became  his 
constant  companion.  He  read  and  reread  '  Paradise 
Lost, '  until  he  could  repeat  many  passages  if  the 
first  line  was  given  to  him.  Milton  and  Coleridge, 
he  says,  have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  over  his 
life  than  any  other  authors;  and  that  little,  worn 
copy  of  Milton,  which  first  opened  the  treasure 
house  of  poetic  thought  and  imagery  to  his  mind,  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  Dean's  study  table." 

After  he  went  to  school  "  he  became  familiar  with 
the  poems  of  Goldsmith,  Byron.  Scott,  Shelley,  Moore 
and  Wordsworth,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  the  school 
to  learn  poetry  for  recitation.  He  had  a  particularly 
retentive  memory,  and  could  repeat  long  poems  like 
'  The  Deserted  Village  '  and  '  The  Traveller  '  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  after  years  when  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  were  first  published,  he  was  able  To  repeat 
'  In  Memoriam  '  and  '  The  Princess.'  as  well  as  tlie 
shorter  poems,  merely  from  reading  and  rereading, 
without  any  idea  of  memorizing  them.  But  to  a 
boy  atliirst  for  reading  the  supply  tf  books  was  veiy 
inadequate,  and  the  Dean  frankly  confessas  that  ho 
resorted  to  his  very  *  improving '  prize  lHK>ks,  l)e- 
cause  he  could  not  get  hi.s  till  of  anything  more  en 
tertaining.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  tliat  l>efore 
he  was  sixteen  he  had  read  sui-h  btx)ks  as  HiH>ker's 
'  pA'clesiastical  Polity.'  Prideaux's  *  Ct)inu»ctiv>n  Be- 
twtH>n  theOldaml  New  Testaments.'  ami  Coleridgt»  s 
'  Aids  to  Rertectiim.'  " 

liut  although  \Miu  Farrar  read  anything  in  tlio 
shape  of  a  printtnl  hook,  he  was  ever  true  to  his  fir?*l 
love,  the  pt)ets.     Mrs.  Toi>ley  say«: 

"  Among  his  most  valiieil  pttsstvssions  is  a  ciUUvtiiU) 
<»f  autograph    lett«us   receivtul   from  lht«  grt»<U  p  ;*• 
of  the  time,  many  uooompanioil  by  aniiimil\« 
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*  I  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  poets,'  he  says,  '  not 
only  because  I  have  found  in  them  the  greatest  and 
best  of  moral  teachers,  who  revealed  to  me  the  pur- 
est truths  on  which  it  is  possible  to  live,  but  also  be- 
cause they  have  illumined  many  a  dark  hoar,  and 
have  added  sunlight  to  many  a  bright  one,  by  noble 
lessons  set  to  natural  music  in  noble  words.  They 
have  helped  me  to  hang  the  x)icture  gallery  of  imag- 
ination with  lovely  and  delightful  scenes,  and  to 
take  refuge  from  any  storm  which  might  beat  upon 
me  from  without,  in  that  flood  of  unquenchable  sun- 
shine which  they  had  kindled  for  me  within.'  " 

Other  books,  however,  had  some  influence  upon 
him,  and  men  who  wrote  prose  as  well  as  those  who 
wrote  verse : 

"  In  his  early  manhood  no  preacher  influenced  him 
more  than  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  to  whose 
pure,  noble  life  Dean  Farrar  has  paid  many  eloquent 
tributes.  But  one  sermon  preached  by  his  friend  and 
teacher  stands  out  prominently  from  others.  It  was 
on  the  text,  '  Now  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal,'  and  the  Dean  is  fond  of  descibing  it  as  '  the 
noblest  sermon  of  ancient  or  modern  times.'  " 

Mrs.  Tooley  adds  an  item  of  personal  detail,  which 
may  interest  many.  Dean  Farrar  always  begins  to 
compose  his  Sunday  sermon  on  Monday.  It  is  always 
w^ritten  in  full,  and  read  from  the  pulpit: 

"  For,  in  spite  of  his  natural  gift  of  oratory,  he 
adheres  to  this  method,  believing  it  to  have  been 
commended  by  the  greatest  preachers;  and  while  he 
deplores  the  lack  of  elocutionary  training  at  the  uni- 
versities, he  says  that  if  he  began  life  over  again  he 
should  write  and  read  his  sermons." 


THEODOR  MADSEN. 

TO  the  July-August  number  ot  Samtiden  Herr 
H.  C.  Hansen  contributes  a  critical  and  very 
interesting  article,  dated  from  Oxford,  on  the  works 
of  the  Norwegian  author,  Theodor  Madsen.  In 
the  writings  of  none  other  of  the  younger  Norse 
litterateurs  will  we  find,  says  Herr  Hansen,  so 
strong  a  x>ersonal  and  logically  worked  out  view  of 
life  as  shines  out  in  those  ot  Theodor  Madsen.  The 
reflective  mind,  desirous  of  seeing  the  thoughts  of 
the  times  on  broad  lines,  will  find  a  study  of  this 
author  will  repay  them.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, Theodor  Madsen's  work  has,  of  course,  its 
literary  value  also,  acknowledged  not  only  by  noted 
critics,  but  by  a  wide  and  grateful  circle  of  readers. 
It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  Madsen  should 
have  won  grateful  readers,  for,  as  a  i)eHsimiHt, 
there  is  little  enough  of  the  encouraging  and  cheer- 
ing in  the  pif;tures  he  unrolls  })efore  us.  But  the 
f-ric.t  of  the  matter  is,  writes  Herr  Hansen,  that  to 
reflecting  and  pondering  folk— and  there  are  X)lenty 
Huch  in  our  day — the  (;hief  thing  is  that  lienj,  in 
Madsfjn'H  books,  their  reflections  and  broodings  find 
proper  expression,  and  truth  comes  to  light.  That 
the  truth  is  gruesoTne  and  bitter  is  anothfjr  matter 


altogether  ;  it  is  a  comfort,  nevertheless,  that  the 
truth  is  told,  be  the  truth  never  so  comfortless. 
When  one  has  brooded  himself  into  desi)air  over 
the  world's  illimitable  pain  and  sin  and  meaningless- 
ness,  and  has  at  the  same  time  stared  himself  into 
a  fury  at  the  dull  crowd  moving  along  in  slow 
nerved  self  conceit,  happy  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
misery,  it  does  his  heart  good  to  see  the  misery  un 
masked  and  this  clownish  contentment  put  into  x^il- 
lory.  Must  we  choose  between  truth  and  happiness ; 
it  is  truth  that  will  win,  for  happiness  that  is  not  true 
cannot  be  happiness,  while  truth,  though  it  lead  to 
direct  misery,  will  always  be  truth.  Therefore  the 
soul  that  has  tortured  itself  with  its  broodings  re- 
joices when  it  finds  in  literature  some  powerful  and 
striking  expression  for  the  misery  it  feels  as  deeply 
but  cannot  voice.  To  many  readers,  too,  the  pessi- 
mism of  Theodor  Madsen  brings  hope  of  a  betterment 
of  life's  conditions.  A  true  and  faithful  picture  of 
the  reality  teaches  us  to  understand  human  nature 
with  all  its  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  its  tempta- 
tions and  its  sorrows ;  and  out  of  this  understand- 
ing will  grow  a  higher  love,  or  at  least  a  greater 
sympathy  with  the  passions  of  our  fellow  humans, 
and  out  of  a  greater  sympathy  will  be  born  a  bet- 
ter life. 

Since  1884  Theodor  Madsen  has  written  several 
novelettes,  but  it  was  in  1890  that  the  first  of  his 
larger  works  was  published— a  novel  entitled 
"Adrift."  In  this  he  shows  himself  most  closely 
as  a  realist,  though  in  no  wise  a  slavish  imitator 
of  Zola.  The  realistic  movement,  as  we  know,  is 
the  result  of  the  reaction  against  romance  : 

"  The  flight  of  romance  from  reality  into  the  land 
of  dreams  could  not  for  long  satisfy  humanity; 
reality  would  not  be  driven  away  Dy  the  witchcraft 
of  dreams  ;  reality  would  force  itself  through  in 
spite  of  all,  and  will  at  last  be  master.  The  strange 
part  about  this  reaction,  however,  is  that  reality 
alone  was  taken  for  nature  ;  one  forgot  the  soul, 
or  thought  of  it  only  as  a  sort  of  inferior  form  of 
nature.  Human  passions,  love  and  hate,  were,  as 
Taine  has  it,  '  products  like  vitriol  and  sugar.'  And 
so  the  reaction  against  romance  has  not  become  a 
higher,  richer,  more  concrete  conception  of  life  ;  it 
has  become,  instead,  a  lower,  poorer,  more  abstract 
one.  Had  the  reaction  been  a  real  step  forward,  it 
would  have  led  to  objective  realism  ;  but  it  has  only 
led  to  naturalism. 

"The  realist  must  be  also  a  determinist ;  he  has 
no  concrete  conception  of  liberty  ;  to  him  liberty 
is  l)ut  the  negative  absl  ra(;t  and  meaningless.  For 
the  necessary  laws  of  nature  he  has  an  open  eye  ; 
but  any  other  than  the  laws  of  nature  he  cannot 
see.  Such  forces  as  disinterested  friondsliip,  self- 
denying  love,  morality  and  religion  he  drags  down 
among  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  where  they  are 
wholly  out  of  i)la(;e— rehigates  them  to  the  blind 
laws  of  necessity,  and,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
keej)  their  names,  they  are  robbed,  neverthele^'? 
of  their  spirit." 
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Such  a  realist  and  determinist  is  Madsen.  His 
characters,  the  higher  no  less  than  the  lower  sort, 
must  always  yield  to  the  hard  law  of  necessity. 
*'  Adrift  "  concerns  itself  with  a  group  of  unhappy 
humans,  whose  sexual  life  has  been  thrown  out  of 
balance,  and  who,  with  no  will,  no  moral,  nothing 
to  grip  hold  of,  lose  their  footing  and  get  adrift  like 
the  spars  that  out  at  sea  toss  round  at  mercy  of 
wind  and  weather.  A  lyrical  tone  runs  through  the 
book  "like  a  silent,  but  powerful  undercurrent," 
j^iving  it  its  deeper  value  by  the  background  of 
higher  thoughts  and  aims  it  gives  to  the  blind  pas- 
sions. Of  the  head  character,  Edward  Orlow,  a 
composite  and  very  interesting  personality,  a  critic 
has  said,  "  In  the  whole  of  our  literature  this  is  a 
unique  creation."  Gifted  with  an  uncommonly 
sharp  and  clear  intelligence,  Orlow  has  at  the  same 
time  an  imagination  so  strong  that  it  readily  be- 
comes a  disease.  He  suffers  alternately  from  two 
tortures,  his  strong  sexual  desires  and  a  fearful  re- 
morse. Pessimistically  colored  throughout,  a  happy 
ending  to  "Adrift"  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
love  story  of  the  two  most  sympathetic  characters 
in  the  book  —the  young  girl  Karoline  and  her  true 
hearted  sailor  lover  —is  in  itself  a  tragedy,  and  to- 
ward the  conclusion  we  see  the  unhappy  Orlow 
sinking  helplessly  into  "  insanity's  night." 

"  God's  Finger,"  Madsen's  second  novel,  was 
published  in  1893.  This  book  is  less  realistic,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  takes  less  heed 
of  dead  nature  and  the  surroundings  of  its  char- 
acters ;  it  is  rather  of  the  psychological  class,  con- 
fining itself  to  the  portrayal  of  soul-life  and 
inner  dev^elopment.  But  the  view  of  life  which 
forms  a  philosophical  background  to  the  book  may 
itself  be  termed  realistic.  On  no  side  does  any  free 
soul  force  break  through  and  make  itself  master  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  the  hard  law 
of  necessity  conquering.  Morals  are  represented 
solely  by  "  the  casualty  of  things  ;  "  and  they  are 
hard  morals  indeed.  "  It  is  true  enough  in  a  sense, 
for  we  humans  are  not  free  souls  ;  we  are  things  of 
nature,  akin  to  animals  and  plants  ;  ay,  brave  Ovid 
was  right  when  he  told  us  that  we,  in  a  sense,  are 
descended  from  the  stones.  '  Inde  genus  danim 
sumus  expert' nsqiie  laborum — et  documenta  damns, 
qua  simns  origine  nati.'  "  And  such  human  docu- 
ments Theodor  Madsen  has  given  us  in  botli  his 
novels, 

"  God's  Finger  "  is  the  story  of  an  unliuppy  mar- 
riage between  a  young  man  and  an  elderly  woman, 
his  inferior  in  character  and  culture.  The  mar- 
riage may  be  said  to  have  come  t)  ])a.ss  by  accident; 
Thorvald  Miinther  is  wholly  inexperienced  and  ig 
norant  in  love  affairs  ;  lie  has  no  dec^per  love  for 
Lully.  but  lu!  tliinks  he  ouglit  to  marry  her  in  order 
to  r(!X)air  a  false  step  ;  she  is  much  more  experi- 
enced— a  woman,  in  fact,  with  a  history — but  she  has 
niaTiy  good  and  pleasing  traits  and  is  altogetln^r  a  fair 
Mamj)le  of  the  average  ;  one  of  httr  (-hief  i-haracter 
iaticH  being  her  great   respect  for  "  i)eoplo  "  and  tor 


* '  what  people  will  say. ' '  Thorvald  has  many  psychic 
features  in  common  with  the  Orlow  of  "  Adrift," 
being  in  the  highest  degree  nervous  and  shy.  He 
is,  however,  of  a  less  sensual  nature  and  of  artistic 
and  literary  tastes  and  gifts,  which  he  cultivates  in 
secret  and  hides  from  other  eyes,  letting  a  "  friend  " 
publish  his  talented  writings  in  his  own  name  and 
put  a  goodly  portion  of  the  honorarium  into  his 
own  pocket.  Naturally  his  conjugal  life  with  Lully 
becomes  more  and  more  wretched,  full  of  discontent 
and  bickerings  and  mutual  reproach  ;  she  does  not 
become  younger  or  more  beautiful  as  time  goes  on, 
and  he  falls  in  love  with  another.  Finally,  when 
Lully's  sudden  death  from  an  unknown  inward 
complaint  sets  him  free,  he  is  suspected  of  murder, 
and  his  imagination  begins  a  headlong  gallop.  An 
old  wife  lets  him  see  that  he  is  suspected  and  he 
goes  in  daily  fear  of  being  openly  accused.  There 
is  plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence  ;  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  death,  their  well  known  unhappiness, 
his  relations  with  another  woman  ;  and  then  he 
cannot  deny  to  himself  that  he  has  wished  his  wife 
dead.  The  anguish  that  seizes  him  is  protrayed  in 
a  masterly  fashion..  The  end  of  it  is  he  throws 
himself  in  distraction  on  the  railway  line  to  be 
mangled  to  death.  And,  as  his  body  is  carried  into 
his  room,  the  old  wife  and  some  of  her  sister  gossips 
put  their  heads  together  and  see  in  the  tragedy  a 
punishment  from  God.  It  is  "  God's  Finger."  The 
author  himself  has,  of  course,  repudiating  the  more 
Jewish  than  Christian  idea  of  a  revengeful  God, 
chosen  the  title  in  cold  sarcasm. 

Theodor  Madsen's  third  great  work  is  the  drama 
"Marionettes,"  which  came  out  in  1894,  and  has 
several  times  been  most  successfully  performed  in 
Bergen. 

STORIES  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 

REV.  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  tells  some 
good  stories  about  the  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  this  month's  Good  Words.  Here 
is  one  which  illustrates  his  early  struggles  as  well  as 
the  affectionateness  of  his  home: 

"  A  Jew  dealer  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture, naming  £100  as  the  price.  Millais  was  de- 
lighted, and  after  six  months'  hard  work  *  Ferdinand 
and  Ariel  '  was  completed.  He  was  living  at  that 
time  with  his  father  and  mother  in  Gower  street, 
and  the  family  circumstances  were  somewhat 
straitened.  The  £100  had  been  ai)propriated  in  ad- 
vance to  pay  '  butcher  and  baker  and  candlestick 
maker.'  When  the  pictun*  was  finished,  Millais 
asked  the  dealer  to  inspect  it.  He  came.  pt»ered  at 
it.  sniifed  round  it,  and  turning  to  Millais.  .«<aid.  '  It 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  I  want;  in  fact.  1  don't  likt* 
it  at  all.  You  can  let  some  one  else  have  it.  and  per 
haps  some  other  tMue  you  will  let  me  have  tlie  offer 
of  something  else.'  and  so  he  ttH>k  his  dt>parture. 

"  This  was  a  knock-down  blow  Millais  knew  that 
his  father  tuid  mi^thi^r  were  waiting  uit.\u>usly  in  tite 
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adjoining  room  to  hear  the  result  of  the  dealer's 
visit ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  summon 
courage  to  tell  them.  '  First  my  mother  began  to 
cry,  then  my  father,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  at  it 
too! '  *  Well  it  has  just  come  to  what  I  anticipated, 
and  we  must  let  one  of  our  rooms, '  was  my  father's 
rejoinder;  and  he  straightway  proceeded  to  write 
an  announcement  to  that  effect  on  a  half  sheet  of 
notepaper,  which  he  affixed  by  wafers  to  the  window- 
pane.  Just  at  that  moment  a  ring  came  to  the  door 
and  the  doctor  who  used  to  attend  the  family  was 
announced.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
gentleman." 

The  doctor  was  told  the  disappointing  story,  while 
his  companion,  a  collector  of  water  colors,  was  os- 
tensibly looking  at  sketches  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  but  really  listening  to  every  word.  Before 
going  he  offered  young  Millais  a  copy  of  a  book  on 
water  color  painting,  saying,  "  Be  sure  and  look  into 
my  little  book.  I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting:" 

"  When  his  visitors  had  left  Millais  sat  down  in 
despair  to  consider  his  situation.  After  a  time  his 
eye  fell  on  the  book,  and  on  lifting  it  a  piece  of 
paper  fluttered  out.  On  picking  it  up  he  found  a 
check  for  £150,  and  a  line  saying,  '  I  am  glad  to  be 
the  possessor  of  "Ferdinand  and  Ariel."'  He 
rushed  into  the  next  room  to  tell  his  father  and 
mother,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  ticket, 
'  Apartments  to  let, '  on  the  window-pane.  In  an 
instant  he  had  torn  it  down,  crumpled  it  up  and 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  He  used  to  say  that  he  still  rec- 
ollected the  feeling  of  the  half-dry  wafers  coming 
away  from  the  window-pane.  In  another  moment, 
by  way  of  explanation,  the  check  was  thrust  into  his 
mother's  hand." 

THE  BUSY   AMERICAN. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  story  of  a  rich  visitor  from 
the  United  States : 

"  '  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  to  take  a  present  back  to 
my  wife.  She  says  slie  would  like  to  have  my  por- 
trait painted  by  the  very  best  artist  in  the  country. 
1  have  been  told  that  you  are  the  man.  When  can  I 
have  a  sitting  ? '  'I  am  at  present  very  bu«y,'  said 
Millais.  'So  am  I,'  was  the  reply.  'But  lam  a 
very  expensive  artist. '  '  How  much  do  you  charge? ' 
A  large  price  was  named.  '  Shall  I  give  you  a  check 
now?'  '  Not  at  all.'  said  Millais,  'I  merely  men- 
tioned it  to  prevent  misunderstandings.'  'How 
many  .sittings  will  you  require  ? '  '  Five  or  six  at 
tJie  least.'  '  If  you  can  do  it  in  fewer  so  much  the 
Ijotter,  for  I  am  a  very  busy  man  and  my  time  is 
valuable.'  Millais  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which  his 
own  plea  of  being  busy  had  b(;en  met,  and  agreed  to 
paint  him." 

Of  the  closing  scene  Dr.  Macleod  remarks : 

'•  He  was  in  absolute  j>eace  of  soul.  All  his  work 
had  been  finished.  Not  one  canvas  requir(;d  a  touch 
from  that  cunning  hand.  He  looked  at  the  future 
witli  more  than  calnmess,  resting  himself  wholly  on 
(h>i\  " 


EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

SIR  JOHN  E.  GORST,  writing  in  the  North 
American  Reviev^,  asserts  that  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  education  in  England  are 
party  spirit  and  religious  intolerance.  Proposals  for 
educational  reform,  he  says,  are  discussed  and  de- 
cided, not  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  but  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  partisans. 

' '  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  case  is  a  very  urgent 
one;  that  England  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
her  foreign  competitors  not  only  for  the  supremacy, 
but  even  for  the  very  existence  of  her  industries ; 
that  her  workers  are  worse  instructed  than  their 
rivals,  and  are  on  that  account  going  to  the  wall ; 
and  that  better  education,  both  elementary  and 
technical,  is  vital  to  the  continuance  of  her  prosper- 
ity. It  is  the  fact  that  in  both  town  and  country 
elementary  instruction  is  so  backward  that,  even  if 
adequate  technical  schools  were  provided,  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  unfitted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  English  states- 
men will  postpone  reform  indefinitely  if  they  can 
see  their  way  to  secure  a  party  advantage  thereby. 
The  only  hope  is  that  public  opinion  may  appreciate, 
before  it  is  too  late,  the  position  of  education,  both 
elementary  and  technical;  may  become  agreed  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  development  ought  to  take 
place,  and  may  force  Parliament  and  the  govern- 
ment to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  overcome." 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  origin  of  all  edu- 
cation in  England  was  voluntary,  that  there  were 
no  elementary  schools  established  by  public  author- 
ity before  1870,  no  technical  schools  so  established 
before  1890,  and  that  there  are  now  no  public  colleges 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  principle  of  the 
Education  act  of  1870  was  the  division  of  England 
into  school  districts  consisting  of  the  metropolis,  the 
boroughs,  and  the  parishes  outside  of  boroughs. 
These  districts  could  be  compelled  to  form  school 
boards,  which  were  obligated  to  equip  the  necessary 
schools  and  which  had  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to 
pay  for  such  schools.  In  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
large  county  boroughs  having  their  own  school 
boards,  where  two- fifths  of  the  children  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  conceded  that  the  act  of  1870  has  worked 
well.  The  effect  of  the  school  board  system  in  bor- 
oughs has  been  to  raise  the  level  of  elementary 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  cost, 
but  with  the  assent  of  the  tax  payers. 

"  There  are  two  obstacles  which  hinder  the  full 
measure  of  success  being  attained.  The  first  is  tlio 
short  time  which  the  children  remain  in  the  element- 
ary s(;hools.  Till  recently  the  age  for  exemption 
from  full  time  attendance  at  school  was  ten.  It  is 
now  eleven,  and  in  some  boroughs  has  been  raised 
by  by-laws  to  as  much  as  thirteen.  The  value  of 
the  child's  labor  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  parents 
and  employc^rs,  and  the  general  interest  the  com- 
inunity  have  in  kee^nng  children  Lmger  at  school 
is  not  suffici(;ntly  realized  to  counteract  this  strong 
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motive.  But  if  we  choose  to  sacrifice  our  children 
at  so  early  an  age  to  the  necessities  of  their  parents 
or  to  the  industries  of  the  country,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  them  so  apt  to  receive  technical  in- 
struction as  the  German  or  Swiss  child  who  has 
been  kept  at  school  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Until 
the  school  age  is  raised  English  children  cannot  be 
turned  out  by  the  borough  board  schools  as  well 
equipped  for  further  instruction  as  the  Continental 
children  who  are  to  be  tlie'r  future  rivals. 

"  The  second  obstacle  to  complete  success  is  the 
fact  that  the  school  board  system  in  boroughs  does 
not  cover  the  ground.  Of  seven  children  educated 
in  boroughs,  three  are  educated  in  voluntary  schools, 
as  against  four  in  board  schools,  and  these  voluntary 
schools  do  not  in  general  possess  the  means  of  giving 
so  efficient  an  education  in  secular  learning  as  the 
board  schools. ' ' 

Sir  John  Gorst  declares,  however,  that  the  volun- 
tary schools  are  not  likely  to  be  abolished,  for  two 
reasons —first,  the  saving  in  expense  under  the 
voluntary  system,  and  second,  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  many  of  the  people. 

In  the  rural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  of 
1870  seems  to  have  been  less  successful.  Schools 
under  the  charge  of  school  boards  are  said  to  be 
generally  inferior  to  the  voluntary  schools.  "  Yet 
there  is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  education  is 
more  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  English  in- 
dustry. Manufacturing  districts  are  still  struggling 
against  their  foreign  competitors,  and  are  in  many 
cases  holding  their  own ;  but  the  agricultural  inter- 
est is  already  beaten.  The  greater  part  of  the  food 
of  the  English  people  must  of  necessity  be  supplied 
by  foreign  competitors.  But  not  only  are  bread 
and  meat,  the  great  staples  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, imported  from  abroad,  but  such  articles  as 
eggs,  poultry,  butter  and  vegetables,  which  might 
be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities  at  home,  are 
supplied  to  a  great  extent  from  Normandy,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Denmark. 

"  If  any  one  contrasts  the  elementary  and  technical 
instruction  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  peas- 
antry in  these  countries  and  in  England,  as  well  as 
tlie  amounts  spent  by  the  respective  governments 
thereon,  there  is  no  reason  for  surx)rise  at  the  defeat 
of  English  agri(;ulture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  asking  whether  better  education  of  the  peo^jlo 
would  not  tend  more  to  the  relief  of  agricultural 
depression  than  remedies  like  bimetalli.sm  or  pro- 
tection. The  understandings  of  all  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  api)ear  to 
>)e  darktaifMl.  Thn  land  owners  tixliibit  that  dislike 
to  intellectual  development  whicli  is  characteristic 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy;  thn  farnnu's  regard  the 
iniita.tion  of  the  methods  of  their  forefathers  as  the 
liigtjest  agricultural  art  and  scoff  ut  tlm  teachings 
of  science;  and  tlm  lahort^r's  children  art)  turned  out 
of  s<;hool  to  scare  crows  when  eleven  years  oM.  and 
oftf^n  by  th(<  co!inivunc(»  of  thn  school  attendance 
ofllcers,  who  are  undur  the  tliuuib  of  the  farnuirM,  at 


a  much  earlier  age.  After  leaving  school  the  chil- 
dren get  no  further  instruction ;  tliey  have  no  means 
of  keeping  up  the  little  knowledge  they  have  ob- 
tained; and  in  a  few  years  they  forget  everything 
they  have  learned,  and  are  often  incapable  even  of 
reading  and  writing.  How  can  such  a  population 
compete  with  the  French  agriculturists,  carefully 
trained  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  art  they  are  to 
practice  ?  The  mere  distribution  of  a  capitation 
grant  from  government  among  the  country  schools 
would  not  raise  rural  education.  Unless  ear-marked 
and  appropriated  to  specific  purposes  it  would  all  go 
in  relief  of  subscriptions  and  rates.  As  between 
board  and  voluntary  schools,  the  case  of  the  towns 
is  reversed ;  in  the  country  the  latter  are  better  off 
than  the  former;  there  is  no  competition  and  no 
necessity  for  leveling  up  as  in  the  towns ;  the  volun- 
tary schools  can  hold  their  own  without  further  pecu- 
niary support." 

This  article,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  rather  gloomy 
view  of  the  British  education  situation.  It  is  signif- 
icant, however,  as  showing  a  tendency  among  British 
statesmen  to  seek  other  remedies  than  "  bimetallism 
or  protection  "  for  agrarian  ills. 


THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

PRESIDENT  HYDE  of  Bowdoin  College  writes 
in  the  Educational  Review  on  proposed  im- 
provements in  our  public  school  system,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  ideal  of  education.  As  desirable 
reforms  he  names  the  introduction  of  physical 
culture,  manual  training,  flexibility  of  programmes, 
with  frequent  "irregular"  promotions,  training  of 
the  powers  of  observation,  and  the  familiarizing  of 
the  pupil  with  the  best  literature.     He  says : 

"A  school  system  where  the  promotion  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  programme  is  flexible,  and  instruc- 
tion is  personal  and  individual  and  examination  is 
rational  and  natural,  and  where  the  great  topics 
which  call  out  youthful  enthusiasm  and  minister 
to  intellectual  and  social  delight  are  introduced  as 
early  and  rapidly  as  they  can  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed;  a  scliool  system  like  that  is  infinitely  pref 
erable  to  a  system  where  everybody  must  take  the 
same  course  in  the  same  time  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  be  worried  once  in  so  often  over  the  same  ar 
bitrary  and  formal  examinations,  and  waste  the 
same  number  of  precious  years  in  the  same  dreary 
and  monotimous  drudgery  upon  subjects  which  have 
long  since  lost  all  intt^-est  and  charm.  The  wealthy 
and  intelligent  ])orti«)n  of  the  conuuunity  are  In^gin- 
ing  to  understand  that  the  public  schiK>l  of  to  ilay 
is  not  the  idt^al  .school  ;  and  that  fact  coiistituttw 
the  crisis  of  the  hour.  Shall  this  ilenwuul  of  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  ]»art>nts  bo  met  by  private 
.schools  to  which  tlu>  chihlren  ot  the  more  favortsl 
(das.ses  shall  be  sent,  antl  by  leaving  the  publiv' 
schools  t^xclusivolv  for  tlie  pi»orer  i-hiUlren  wh»««« 
parents  cannot  afl\ti\l   to  Moml   them   to    m    U^ttor 
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school  ?  The  moment  that  policy  is  permitted  to 
prevail,  the  public  school  receives  a  more  fatal  blow 
than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  politician  or  eccle- 
siastic to  inflict.  The  public  school  will  conquer 
every  inferior  rival.  Its  rivals,  hitherto,  both  private 
and  parochial,  have  been  hopelessly  inferior  to  the 
public  school  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
public  school  has  thus  far  come  out  of  every  con 
flict  magnificently  triumphant.  Unless  the  public 
school  system  itself  responds  at  once  to  the  new  ideal 
it  will,  ere  long,  find  itself  confronted  for  the  first 
time  by  a  rival  whose  superiority  to  itself  will  ren- 
der it  really  formidable. 

IS  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIALISTIC  ? 

"  The  public  school  is  the  institution  which  says 
that  the  poor  boy,  though  he  may  eat  coarser 
food,  and  wear  a  shabbier  coat,  and  dwell  in 
a  smaller  house  and  work  earlier  and  later 
and  harder  than  his  rich  companion,  still  shall 
have  his  eyes  trained  to  behold  the  same  glory  in 
the  heavens  and  the  same  beauty  in  the  earth  ;  shall 
have  his  mind  developed  to  appreciate  the  same 
sweetness  in  music  and  the  same  loveliness  in  art  ; 
shall  have  his  heart  opened  to  enjoy  the  same  lit- 
erary treasures  and  the  same  philosophic  truths  ; 
shall  have  his  soul  stirred  by  the  same  social  in- 
fluences and  the  same  spiritual  ideals  as  the  children 
of  his  wealthier  neighbors. 

"  The  socialism  of  wealth,  the  equalization  of 
material  conditions,  is  at  present  an  idle  dream,  a 
contradictory  conception  ;  toward  which  society 
can  take,  no  doubt,  a  few  faltering  steps,  but  which 
no  mechanical  invention  or  constitutional  device 
can  hope  to  realize  in  our  day.  The  socialism  of 
the  intellect,  the  offering  to  all  of  the  true  riches 
of  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  heart  that  is  trained 
to  love  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  this 
is  a  possibility  for  the  children  of  every  working- 
man  ;  and  the  public  school  is  the  channel  through 
which  this  common  fund  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
wealth  is  freely  distributed  alike  to  rich  and 
poor. 

**  Here  native  and  foreign  bom  should  meet  to 
learn  the  common  language  and  to  cherish  the  com- 
mon history  and  traditions  of  our  country  ;  here 
the  son  of  the  rich  man  should  learn  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
poor  man  should  loam  how  to  adorn  and  beautify 
her  future  humble  home.  Here  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  should  meet  together  and  form  those 
bonds  of  fellowship,  ties  of  sympathy,  and  com- 
munity of  interest  and  identity  of  aim,  which  will 
render  them  superior  to  all  the  divisive  forces  of 
sectarian  religion,  or  X)artiHan  politics,  or  industrial 
antagonisms  ;  and  make  them  all  (contented  adher- 
ents, strong  sux)X)orters.  firm  d^-fenders  of  that 
SfKjial  order  which  must  rest  upon  the  intelligence, 
the  Hymx>athy,  the  fellowship,  the  unity  of  its  con- 
stituent memberp." 


HUMAN  EVOLUTION:  NATURAL  OR  ARTIFICIAL? 
An  Argument  Against  Natural  Selection. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS,  whose  remarkable  essays  in 
fiction  have  compelled  every  one  to  recognize 
that  in  him  we  have  a  new,  daring  and  original 
thinker,  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
October  an  article  entitled  "  Human  Evolution  an 
Artificial  Process,"  which  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  man.  Mr.  Wells  begins  by  challenging 
the  doctrine  that  the  evolution  of  man  is  brought 
about  by  natural  selection.  Natural  selection,  he 
says,  operates  by  means  of  death.  Only  by  a  process 
of  killing  out  the  unfit,  generation  after  generation, 
does  it  operate  in  producing  efficiency.  Now,  says 
Mr.  Wells,  the  human  family  breeds  too  slowly  for 
this  ruthless  machine  to  get  a  chance  of  improving 
him  much  by  killing  off  the  unfit.  The  human 
family  breeds  very  slowly.  He  does  not  begin  to 
multiply  until  he  is  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and 
when  he  does  begin  to  breed,  his  offspring  are  very 
few  compared  with  those  of,  let  us  say,  the  rabbit. 
Then,  again,  the  human  dies  a  natural  death  for  the 
most  part  ;  most  other  animals  are  killed  off  before 
they  attain  their  full  length  of  years. 

"  Taking  all  these  points  together,  and  assuming 
four  generations  of  men  to  the  century— a  generous 
allowance— and  ten  thousand  years  as  the  period  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  man  entered  upon  the 
age  of  polished  stone,  it  can  scarcely  be  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  he  has  had  time  only  to  undergo 
as  much  specific  modification  as  the  rabbit  could 
get  through  in  a  century.  Indeed.  I  believe  it  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  can  possibly  have  un- 
dergone as  much  modification  as  the  rabbit  (under 
rapidly  changing  circumstances)  would  experience 
in  fifty  years." 

Therefore,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Wells  impossible  to 
believe  that  man  has  undergone  anything  but  an 
infinitesimal  alteration  in  his  intrinsic  nature  since 
the  age  of  unpolished  stone.  Now  the  age  of  un- 
polished stone,  says  Mr.  Wells,  has  lasted  the  100,000 
years  during  which  mankind  slowly  fashioned  the 
wonderful  instruments  of  articulate  speech.  Mr. 
Wells  maintains  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  moral 
disposition  could  be  developed  by  natural  selection, 
as  the  moral  restraint  was  directly  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  species  into  which  it  was  de- 
veloped. How  then  was  civilized  man  evolved  ? 
Mr.  Wells'  solution  of  the  problem  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  in  civilized  man  we  have,  1,  an  inherited 
factor,  the  natural  man,  who  is  the  product  of 
natural  selection,  the  culminating  ape,  and  a  type 
of  animal  more  obstinately  unchangeable  than  any 
other  living  creature  ;  and,  2.  an  acquired  factor, 
the  artificial  man,  the  highly  i)lastic  creature  of  tra- 
dition, suggestion  and  reasoned  thought.  in  the 
artificial  man  we  have  all  that  makes  the  comforts 
and  securities  of  civilization  a  possibility.  That 
factor  and  civilization  have  develoi)od,  and  will  de- 
veloi)  together.     And  in  this  view,   what  we  call 
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morality  becomes  the  padding  of  suggested  emo- 
tional habits  necessary  to  keep  the  round  Palaeolithic 
savage  in  the  square  hole  of  the  civilized  state. 
And  sin  is  the  conflict  of  the  two  factors— as  I  have 
tried  to  convey  in  my  '  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.'  If 
this  new  view  is  acceptable,  it  provides  a  novel  defi- 
nition of  education,  which  obviously  should  be  the 
careful  and  systematic  manufacture  of  the  artificial 
factor  in  man. 

"  The  artificial  factor  in  man  is  made  and  modi- 
fied by  two  chief  influences.  The  greatest  of  these 
is  suggestion,  and  particularly  the  suggestion  of  ex- 
ample. With  this  tradition  is  inseparably  inter- 
woven. The  second  is  his  reasoned  conclusions 
from  additions  to  his  individual  knowledge,  either 
through  instruction  or  experience.  The  artificial 
factor  in  a  man,  therefore,  may  evidently  be  delib- 
erately affected  by  a  sufficiently  intelligent  exterior 
agent  in  a  number  of  way  :  by  example  deliberately 
set ;  by  the  fictitious  example  of  the  stage  and  novel  ; 
by  sound  or  unsound  presentations  of  facts,  or  sound 
or  fallacious  arguments  derived  from  facts,  even, 
it  may  be,  by  emotionally  propounded  precepts. 
The  artificial  factor  of  mankind— and  that  is 
the  one  really  of  civilization— grows,  therefore, 
through  the  agency  of  eccentric  and  innovating 
people,  playwrights,  novelists,  preachers,  poets, 
journalists  and  political  reasoners  and  speakers,  the 
modern  equivalents  of  the  prophets  who  struggled 
against  the  priests — against  the  social  order  that  is 
of  the  barbaric  stage. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  RACE. 

"  In  the  future,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
men  with  a  trained  reason  and  a  sounder  science, 
both  of  matter  and  psychology,  may  conduct  this 
operation  far  more  intelligently,  unanimously  and 
effectively,  and  work  toward,  and  at  last  attain  and 
preserve,  a  social  organization  so  cunningly  balanced 
against  exterior  necessities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  artificial  factor  in  the  individual  on  the  other, 
that  the  life  of  every  human  being,  and,  indeed, 
through  man,  of  every  sentient  creature  on  earth, 
may  be  generally  happy.  To  me,  at  least,  that  is 
no  dream,  but  a  possibility  to  be  lost  or  won  by  men, 
as  they  may  have  or  may  not  have  the  greatness  of 
heart  to  consciously  shape  their  moral  conceptions 
and  their  lives  to  such  an  end. 

"  This  view,  in  fact,  reconciles  a  scientific  faith 
in  evolution  witVi  optimism.  The  attainment  of  an 
unstable  and  transitory  perfection  only  through  in- 
numerable generations  of  sutt'ering  and  '  elimina- 
tion '  is  not  necessarily  tlie  destiny  of  humanity. 
If  what  is  there  advanced  is  true,  in  education  lies 
the  possible  salvation  of  mankind  from  misery  and 
sin.  We  may  hope  to  come  out  of  the  valley  of 
d(?Hth,  heconm  emancipated  from  the('iilauistic  deity 
of  natural  selection,  liefore  the  end  of  tlie  pilgrim- 
age. We  nee<l  not  clamor  for  the  syHtemutic  nuis- 
Hacre  of  tlm  unlit,  nor  fear  that  d»<geiu>nition  is  the 
inevitable  <r()nHe(|aen(M»  of  mxMirity. " 


LAST  SEASON'S  FOOTBALL. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  football  season  of  1895  is  pre- 
sented in  0<<^/»(7  by  Walter  Camp,  presumably 
for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  to  be  derived  by 
college  teams  this  fall  from  last  year's  experience. 
Mr.  Camp  regards  the  football  events  of  "95  as  re- 
markable in  many  aspects.  Such  a  season  of  sus 
tained  interest  in  the  game  has  seldom  been  seen. 
he  says.  He  shows  that  the  development  of  play 
was  in  two  directions. 

"  First,  and  most  important,  there  was  a  far  bet- 
ter knowledge  exhibited  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
kicking  game  when  well  molded  in  with  running 
tactics.  This  was  indicated  along  the  line  of  con- 
cealing, in  a  measure,  what  the  play  was  to  be.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  regulation  play,  especially  among 
small  teams  was  invariably  to  attempt  the  running 
game  until  forced  on  a  third  down  to  kick.  Some 
teams,  it  is  true,  even  went  farther  than  this  and 
never  kicked  at  all.  But  that  was  because  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  no  man  suffi- 
ciently competent  to  rely  upon  for  a  punt.  They 
believed,  as  did  the  rest,  that  after  three  attempts 
to  advance  a  kick  was  the  proper  play  if  anybody 
on  the  eleven  could  kick.  The  larger  teams,  the 
last  few  years,  have  shown  a  strong  inclination  to 
take  more  advantage  of  the  kicking  possibilities,  but 
not  until  last  year  was  there  a  great  deal  of  real 
progress  made  by  teams  in  general  toward  keeping 
their  opponents  in  the  dark  and  springing,  as  it 
were,  a  kick  upon  them  occasionally,  thus  prohibit 
ing  a  '  cut  and  dried  '  formation  tigainst  distinctively 
a  running  game  with  changes  when  the  kick  was 
expected.  In  this  province  came  the  development 
of  the  quarter-back  kick,  and  last  year  the  addition 
of  a  kick  by  the  full  back,  who  received  the  ball 
directly  from  the  snap-back  without  the  intermedia 
tion  of  the  quarter.  Then,  too,  upon  some  teams 
this  design  was  made  even  more  effective  by  arrang 
ing  two  possible  kickers,  so  that  the  opponents,  even 
though  they  suspected  a  kick,  could  not  tell  which 
man  would  take  it.  Superadded  to  this  was  the  play 
of  the  recipient  of  the  ball  starting  out  as  if  for  an 
end  run,  and  after  a  few  steps  kicking  while  on  the 
run.  All  this  iudicates  a  decided  advance,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  direction  that  should  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
all  lovers  of  the  sport. 

"  The  development  in  the  running  game  took 
place  in  the  practical  abandonment  of  heavy  nu> 
nientum  plays  for  the  more  rapidly  executed  short 
ma.ss  w»)rk,  and  in  .some  instances  with  the  addition 
of  secondary  formations  and  piissing  of  the  ball  for 
a  new  outh^t. 

"  ludiviilual  running  showed  the  efftvt  of  a  nega- 
tive encouragement  it  had  received  in  the  auppres 
sion  of  momentum  i)lays.  Some  of  tht»  individual 
runners  of  IHV>."),  h.s  notably  Tluirneof  the  Yale  team, 
are  pnuluctsof  the  bettor  side  of  the  play,  ami  whilo 
we  nuiy  not  tv\peet  to  .set<  somt«  of  the  playeix  of  ISW 
surpassed  in  this  resptnt,  it  is  fuir  to  lu>pe«  that  thort* 
will  b«Mnort«  individually  brilliant  runiu«rMiHmi««  ft^> 
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ward  in  the  future  of  the  game.  With  the  present 
advantage  of  mass  plays,  however,  it  is  not  likely 
that  individual  running  will  receive  the  amount  of 
attention  deserved  until  it  is  made  more  valuable." 


THE  CRICKET  PRINCE. 

An  Interview  With  Ranjitsinjhi. 

IN  the  Strand  Magazine  for  September  there  is  an 
illustrated  interview  with  the  famous  Indian 
cricketer,  who  was  the  most  popular  of  the  season. 
Ranjitsinjhi  was  born  in  India  on  September  10, 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  Rajkumar  College,  Raj- 
kote.  He  spent  eight  years  there,  and  was  taught 
cricket  by  Mr.  Macnaghten,  an  old  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity man,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Eng- 
land. After  six  months  in  London  under  a  private 
tutor  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  unlearned 
his  Indian  cricket  and  was  coached  by  the  semi-pro- 
fessionals who  undertake  that  duty  for  the  Cam- 
bridge University.  He  was  nineteen  before  he  was 
able  to  play  cricket  properly,  and  twenty-one  when 
he  formed  one  of  the  University  eleven.  He  bicy- 
cles, using  an  American  bicycle,  and  claims  to  play 
tennis  better  than  he  plays  at  cricket.  He  played 
football  at  Cambridge  until  he  hurt  his  knee,  then 
he  gave  it  up.  His  accident  happened  when  he  was 
playing  association  game,  and  he  maintains  that, 
from  a  player's  point  of  view,  association  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  Rugby  game. 

Speaking  of  cricket  in  India,  he  says  that  he  under- 
stands it  is  improving,  but  cricket  in  the  Indian 
empire  suffers  from  the  climate  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  professionalism.  It  can  only  be  played 
during  the  winter,  when  it  is  chilly  until  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  then  hot  till  six,  and  at  night  it  is 
quite  frosty.  Being  asked  as  to  what  style  of  bat 
ing  he  would  recommend,  he  said  he  would  advise 
any  young  player  to  follow  up  the  style  which, 
under  capable  coaching,  comes  to  him  naturally. 
Speaking  of  county  cricket  generally.  Prince  Ran- 
jitsinjhi said  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  in  too  serious  a  manner,  and  of  being  made  to 
much  of  a  business  character. 


GOLF  AT  SEA. 

GOLF  as  a  pastime  on  board  ship  i/R  an  extension 
of  the  game  which  Eden  Phillpotts  in  the 
Badminton  introduces  to  the  British  public.  It  was 
first  adopted  a  month  or  two  ago  on  the  steamship 
Wazzan  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  "  Instead  of  a  ball, 
a  round  disc  or  quoit  of  wood  about  four  and  a  half 
inclies  in  diameter  is  employed;  and  a  fairly  heavy 
walking-stick  with  a  flat  head  takes  the  place  of  a 
clab."  The  rolling  and  the  pitching  of  the  vessel 
added  pi'-tnresqne  variants  to  the  land  Hi)ort.  So 
gatisfactory  was  the  marine  development  that  the 
writer  prophesies: 

•'  With  prophetic  eye  I  can  foresee  a  time  when 


neither  *  liner '  nor  war-ship  will  be  complete  without 
its  round  of  holes.  The  '  links  '  will  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered when  the  vessel  is  building;  the  holes  will 
assuredly  be  permanent  stars  or  circles  flush  with 
the  deck,  and  placed  in  the  happiest  positions  by 
some  cunning  expert  skilled  in  the  science  of  marine 
golf.  The  game  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  vast  de- 
velopment, and,  given  a  big  ship,  keen  players,  and 
no  official  let  or  hindrance,  the  pastime  should  be- 
come sufficiently  important  to  reconcile  sportsmen 
to  the  ocean  for  a  time  at  least,  and  go  far  to  lessen 
the  monotony  of  long  days  circled  by  the  rim  of  the 
sea." 


MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

IN  the  Leisure  Hour  for  October  there  is  an  inter 
esting  article  describing  the  success  of  Mr. 
Gurney's  steam  motor  sixty  odd  years  ago.  It  is 
somewhat  discouraging  to  find  that  we  have  barely 
advanced  to  the  position  that  we  reached  before  the 
Reform  bill  was  passed.  The  description  which  the 
Leisure  Hour  gives  of  Mr.  Gurney's  run  with  his 
steam  carriage  is  very  interesting,  but  what  is  still 
more  notable  is  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  entirely  in  favor  of 
permitting  the  use  of  motor  carriages  on  the  public 
highways : 

"  A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed, 
which  included  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  afterward  Lord 
Eversley,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Torrens,  Mr.  Hume 
and  others,  and  they  held  a  nine  days'  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  examining  a  number  of  witnesses  in. 
the  most  careful  and  ample  manner,  and  finally 
issuing,  on  October  12,  a  very  full  report.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesitation  about 
their  verdict.  They  declared  themselves  entirely 
satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  steam  propulsion,  the 
absence  of  any  nuisance  to  the  public  from  smoke, 
steam,  or  noise,  the  effect  on  the  roads,  and  so 
forth.  And  though  they  espied  rocks  ahead  in  the 
form  of  strong  prejudice  which  would  call  for  cau- 
tion and  prevent  the  very  speedy  triumph  of  the 
new  power,  and  also  in  the  contentions  and  antag- 
onism of  rivals  who  might  wrench  the  gains  from 
the  original  inventors,  they  were  certain  the  steam 
coach  was  powerful  enough  to  vancjuish  all  such 
difficulties ;  and  they  made  known  their  united  con- 
viction that  '  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal 
power  in  draught  on  common  roads  is  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication ever  introduced.  Its  practicability  they 
consider  to  have  been  fully  established  ;  its  general 
adoption  will  take  i)lace  more  or  less  rapidly  in  pro- 
j)ortion  as  the  attention  of  scientific  men  shall  be 
drawn  by  public  encouragement  to  further  improve- 
ments. '  They  also  came  to  the  unanimous  conclu- 
bUm  that  steam  (carriages  (;ould  be  i)r()pelled  by 
steam  on  common  roads  at  an  average  Ki)eed  of  ton 
mihis  an  hour;  that  their  weight,  including  engine, 
fuel,  water  and  attendants,  might  l>e  under  throRi 
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tons ;  that  they  could  ascenrl  and  descend  hills  with 
facility  and  safety;  that  they  were  perfectly  safe 
for  passengers,  no  nuisance  to  the  public,  would  be- 
come a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance 
than  horse  carriages;  that  they  did  not  cause  so 
much  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  as  was  caused  by 
horses'  feet;  and  finally,  that  rates  of  toll  had  been 
imposed  which  prohibited  their  use  on  several  lines 
of  road  were  they  to  be  permitted  to  remain  unal- 
tered. They  therefore  recommended  the  immediate 
repeal  of  all  prohibitory  tolls,  and  an  experimental 
rate  for  three  years,  placing  carriages  containing 
not  more  than  six  persons  on  a  par  with  two-horse 
carriages,  and  others  on  equal  terms  with  four  horse 
coaches.'' 

Alas  for  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
nothing  was  done  to  give  effect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  it  is  only  this  year  that  Parliament  has 
legislated  on  the  lines  which  this  committee  recom- 
mended as  long  ago  as  1831. 


ELECTRIC  CABLES. 

MR.  J.  HETHERINGTON,  an  English  electric 
engineer,  contributes  to  Cassier's  Magazine 
for  September  a  very  intelligent  and  interesting 
article  upon  "  Electric  Concentric  Cables  and  Their 
Accessories."  The  article  itself  is  too  technical  to 
quote  from  it  here,  but  when  Mr.  Hetherington 
illustrates  his  paper  by  recalling  his  own  experience 
in  laying  the  first  concentric  cables  in  London,  he 
says: 

"  There  appears  to  be  an  unmistakable  trend  in 
English  practice  in  the  direction  of  high  pressure  in 
the  distribution  of  electricity  for  public  uses,  and  in 
the  employment  of  concentric  cables,  lead  covered 
and  generally  armored.  Triple  concentric  cables 
are  taking  a  prominent  place  in  three-wire  systems, 
being  almost  a  necessity  where  alternating  current 
is  thus  distributed,  and  the  general  use  of  the  200- 
volt  lamp  will  greatly  increase  their  usefulness. 

"  A  concentric  armored  cable  seems  a  heaven-sent 
means  to  the  engineer  to  get  in  his  copper  in  streets 
already  thickly  crowded  with  buried,  yet  living, 
mains  of  various  kinds  where  bare  copper  in  cul- 
verts, or  three  separate  cables  in  stoneware  con- 
duits, or  i)ipes,  would  present  grave  difficulties  and 
greatly  swell  the  cost.  Vulcanized  rubber  as  a 
dielectric  \h  being  pushed  aside  by  the  cheaper  com- 
])ounds  of  oil  and  fibre  now  used  for  insulation,  both 
f(^r  single  and  concentric  cables,  and  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  has  been  attained  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Tlie  dnral)ility  of  tlie  compounds  has  yot  to  lu^ 
proved  wiiile  that  of  rubber  is  estublish(Ml,  but  so 
far  its  more  youthful  rivals  are  full  of  ijromise  in 
this  diniction. 

"  It  f<ill  to  the  writer's  lot  to  liavo  the  snporvision 
of  tlie  first  concentric  cables  laid  in  Ijondon,  and  in 
IH'.M)  5)1  lie  laid  lu^arly  r>()  mihvs  of  thnM*  diffrn-nt 
niakes  of  cablo.     Of  one,  iiiMiihitiMl   with   jtito  hikI 


rosin  oil,  there  were  17  miles,  all  lead  covered  and 
laid  directly  in  the  soil  with  no  protection  other 
than  the  ribbon  armor  wound  upon  it.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  electrical  failure  in  this  lot  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  although  working  at  a  pressure 
of  2,400  volts  and  with  hundreds  of  service  lines 
tapped  from  it.  Another  niake  to  the  extent  of  10 
miles,  lead  covered  only,  was  drawn  into  cast  iron 
pipes,  and  jointed  with  plumbers'  wiped  joints. 
Two  of  these  joints  have  failed,  and  that  is  the 
record  after  five  years  under  2,400  volts.  The  cable 
is  insulated  with  cotton  and  rosin  oil,  and  has  hun- 
dreds of  services  tapped  on  to  it.  The  third  cable 
is  built  up  of  copper  tubes,  insulated  with  paper, 
soaked  in  paraffin  wax,  and  inclosed  in  an  outer 
iron  tube  laid  in  a  trough  filled  with  pitch. 

"  Here  there  are  nearly  25  miles  of  cable  with 
joints  at  ev^ery  20  feet,  working  at  a  pressure  of 
10.000  volts.  What  has  been  its  record  ?  If  we  put 
aside  the  failures  at  the  joints,  it  is  nearly  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  others.  Nor  have  the  25  miles  of 
paper  insulated  cable  in  wrought  iron  tubes  had  less 
immunity.  These  cables  are  about  2^  inches  exter- 
nal diameter,  and  have  only  twice  been  short-cir- 
cuited by  w^edges.  On  both  occasions  the  wedges 
were  driven  through  the  cables  while  under  a  pres- 
sure of  10.000  volts  w^ith  700  horse-power  behind  it. 
and  both  times  the  workmen  were  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  any  damage  being  done — a  pretty  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  safety  of  the  concentric  system." 

THE  COST. 

Mr.  Hetherington  illustrates  his  article  by  numer- 
ous diagrams  and  many  illustrations.  As  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  systems.  Mr.  Hetherington 
says: 

"  The  cost  of  concentric  cables  is  about  7  to  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  two  single  cables  of  equal  sec- 
tional area,  both  being  lead  covered.  Tlie  armoring 
generally  used  is  much  cheaper  than  the  cast  iron 
pipes,  being  about  one-fourth  to  one  sixth  of  their 
cost  (the  difference  diminishing  with  the  size  of  the 
cable),  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ability  to  draw  in 
and  out  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  pipe." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  about  costs  when  there 
are  such  extraordinary  variations  in  the  ca<t  of  lay- 
ing a  cable.  Mr.  Hetherington.  speaking  of  his  ex- 
periences in  London,  says : 

"  The  writer  had  sixteen  different  scales  of 
charges  to  deal  with  in  as  many  parishes.  In  this 
instance  the  dearest  parish  for  reinstatement  ci>8t. 
per  yard  run,  five  times  as  much  as  the  cheapest, 
and  three  times  the  average  of  the  sixteen  fi>r  simi- 
lar work,  the  diff'erence  l)eing  alnuvst  entirely  due 
to  the  different  methods  of  the  surveyors.  Wlu»rt» 
the  reinstating  is  allowed  to  be  dont»  by  contractor?* 
it  can  be  dc^ne  at  a  fair  profit  fi>r  less  than  half  tht» 
average  ve.stry  charges  and  to  tho  vostry's  s^ttisfac 
tion,  so  that,  altliough  municipal  laUu*  is  a  very  ttnt* 
thing,  it  is  not  coincid»»nt  with  ecoiuMuy  wht»rt»  a 
company  without  voict<  or  i-oMtn>l  in  it»*  dirtH'*tiiui 
has  to  s»*ttl«^  tli«'  bill  " 
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A  DIATRIBE  AGAINST  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

The  Most  Selfish  Beings  in  the  World  I 
•^r^HE  Contemporary  Review  for  October  contains 
1  an  extremely  vivacious,  or  audacioas,  article 
"by  a  writer  who  apparently  comes  from  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  who  signs  himself  "  Cecilde  Thierry," 
and  who  gives  us  a  paper  on  American  women  from 
the  colonial  point  of  view. 

A  more  carefully  put  together  compost  of  offensive 
remarks  about  the  female  American  we  have  never 
read.     He  begins  as  follows : 

"  Good  New  Englanders  are  distressed  to  find  that 
Maria  Mitchell  is  the  only  American  woman  whose 
name  is  engraved  on  the  external  memorial  tablets 
of  the  new  Boston  Public  Library.  The  other 
names,  similarly  honored,  are  Sappho,  George  Sand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Jane  Austen,  Maria  Edge  worth  and  Mary  Somer- 
ville.  Thus  England,  without  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  who  has,  apparently  been  forgotten,  con- 
tributes to  the  glory  of  the  ages  five  times  as  much 
feminine  weight  as  the  United  States.  The  fact  is 
significant,  and  not  by  any  means  flattering  to 
Transatlantic  pride. ' ' 

GEESE  THAT  ARE  ALL  SWANS. 

He  remarks  that  it  is  very  strange  this  should  be 
so,  considering  the  extraordinary  high  estimate 
which  Americans  appear  to  have  of  their  women- 
folk. 

The  Americans  indulge  in  extravagant  eulogy  of 
the  American  women,  but,  says  Cecil  de  Thierry : 

"  An  indirect  but  clear  proof  of  the  dead-level  of 
life  in  America— at  any  rate  from  the  feminine  stand- 
point—is the  nature  of  American  biographies  of 
'  famous  women. '  To  read  them  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  Yet  at  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  a 
nation  created  a  happier  environment  for  its  women 
than  the  United  States  does  today.  The  want  of 
literary  distinction  among  them  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable. ' ' 

THE  AMERICAN    WOMAN   IN   LITERATURE. 

If  the  American  woman,  does  not  shine  in  biogra- 
phies that  xjrofess  to  describe  facts,  how  does  she  ap- 
jjear  in  fiction  V  Let  this  audacious  Australasian 
reply : 

"  Let  us  turn  to  the  national  literature.  Instead 
of  here  making  the  acquaintance  of  creations  breath- 
ing the  charm  and  beauty  and  intellect  of  which  so 
much  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find 
them  conspicuously  absent.  In  poetry  the  American 
woman  is  hardly  recognized  at  all.  In  fiction  the 
American  woman  apx>oarH  more  i)rominently,  but 
her  position  is  very  far  indeed  from  })eing  supreme. 
The  works  of  every  writer,  from  Fenimore  Cooper 
t/)  Margaret  Deland,  may  be  searcjhod  in  vain  for  a 
<;reation  as  heroic  as  the  Antigone  of  Sopho(;les. 
HardnesH  and  superficiality,  combmed  with  Ixjauty 
and  gracf;,  are  the  most  xjrominent  features  of  the 
heroines  of  American  novels." 


To  make  matters  worse,  he  maintains  that,  when- 
ever an  American  author  does  draw  a  female  charac- 
ter that  lives  and  is  loved,  he  usually  makes  her  an 
English  woman.  In  "  Hyperion,"  the  heroine  is  an 
English  woman.  In  Hawthorne's  "  Transformation  " 
she  is  an  English  Jewess,  and  Hester  Prynne  in  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  is  also  an  English  woman. 

NEITHER  GREATNESS  NOR    GENIUS. 

Zenobia,  he  admits,  is  an  American  woman,  and 
cursed  with  the  plague  of  self- consciousness  which 
characterizes  all  her  sisters : 

"  Literature  does  but  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 
daily  life  it  sees  around  it.  As  Zenobia  thought 
more  of  how  her  beautiful  body  looked  after  death 
than  of  the  tremendous  issues  involved  in  taking  her 
own  life,  so  do  a  large  section  of  the  American  pub- 
lic of  these  days ;  the  end  of  the  material  part  of  them 
would  seem  to  be  more  important  than  the  spiritual. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  women  are 
neither  themselves  great  in  literature,  nor  are  they 
the  cause  of  greatness  in  others.  In  poetry  not  one 
name  is  worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  plane  as  Mrs. 
Browning  or  Christina  Rossetti ;  in  fiction  the  record 
is  even  poorer.  They  have  been  distanced  even  by 
an  English  colony.  South  Africa,  which  has  pro- 
duced at  least  one  work  of  genius  in  the  '  Story  of 
an  African  Farm. '  The  stage,  that  other  congenial 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  Old  World  women,  know3 
as  few  distinguished  Americans  as  literature.  As 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter  remarked  not  so  long  ago,  in  ref- 
erence to  her  own  slighted  merits,  '  the  actresses  in 
this  country  are  foreign- born.'  She  might  have 
added  that  the  dramatic  profession  generally  is,  and 
always  has  been,  largely  recruited  from  Great  Brit- 
ain." 

DESTITUTE  OF  THE  HIGHER  EMOTIONS. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  strange  dearth  of  charm 
in  the  American  woman  ?     The  question  is  auda 
cious,  indeed,  but  Cecil  de  Thierry  unshrinkingly  ad- 
vances to  the  second  part  of  his  task : 

' '  An  abnormal  de\  elopment  of  self  reliance  and 
independence,  qualities  which  invest  the  feminine 
character  with  hardness,  without  adding  to  its 
strength  is  responsible,  too,  for  their  intensely  prac- 
tical outlook  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  and  their 
terrible  facility  in  vulgarizing  the  ideal.  None  of 
these  characteristics— omitting  the  last,  excellent  as 
they  are  in  themselves — make  an  individual  or  a 
people  great,  unless  they  are  controlled  by  senti- 
ment. Neither  do  they  lend  themselves  to  artistic 
treatment.  Self  sacrifice,  devotion,  trustfulness, 
gentleness,  tenderness,  delicacy,  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  singleness  of  purpose,  are  the  themes  of  art 
and  literature,  especially  when  they  are  colored  by 
passion  or  imagination.  So,  also,  are  the  faults  in- 
separable from  the  highest  virtues,  and  those  emo- 
tions in  which  self  can  be  completely  submerged.  In 
these,  however,  American  women  are  doficdent. 
How  could  it  be  otlierwise  when  the  very  essence  of 
a  great  situation  is  an  unknown  oxi)erionce  to  thoiu  ? 
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They  are  the  most  finished  product  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle — the  most  unconsciously  selfish  be- 
ings on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  demand  and  are 
given  the  maximum  of  riglits,  their  ideas  too  seldom 
travel  beyond  the  minimum  of  duties.  In  them  the 
utilitarian  philosophy  has  done  its  worst. 

SOLELY   MATTER  OF  FACT. 

''  In  like  manner  the  American  has  all  the  hard- 
ness, and  brightness,  and  crispness  of  her  native 
air.  But  what  she  gains  in  one  direction  she  loses 
in  another.  She  does  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  such 
as  artists  love ;  she  does  not  make  one  feel  that  her 
clear,  calm  eyes  are  the  windows  of  a  soul  whose 
depths  have  never  been  sounded;  she  does  not  give 
one  the  impression  of  richness,  intellectually  and 
physically.  She  has  not  the  repose  of  manner 
which  suggests  strength  and  vigor.  Her  qualities 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  matter-of-fact.  She  has 
charm,  and  it  is  a  quality  peculiarly  her  own.  It 
has  very  little  in  common  with  the  charm,  founded 
on  passion,  of  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  but 
it  has  a  fragrance  which,  when  allied  with  beauty, 
does  much  to  atone  for  the  want  of  those  feminine 
graces." 

Speaking  of  the  types  depicted  in  the  novels  after 
Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James,  he  says: 

**  They  are  as  insatiable  as  Moloch,  and  as  ungrate- 
ful as  republics.  They  are  luxuries  for  which  man 
must  pay  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  affecting  the 
while  to  regard  it  as  a  privilege.  And  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  same  is  true  of  the  average  woman. ' ' 

THEIR   LIMITATIONS  IN  SOCIETY. 

After  a  passing  glance  at  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  America,  where,  he  maintains,  the 
social  war  that  is  beginning  to  rage  is  largely  due  to 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  women,  he  brings 
his  article  to  a  close  by  damning  them  with  faint 
praise.     He  says : 

"  But  if  women  have  not  made  America  alto- 
gether desirable  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  have 
not  given  to  the  world  great  novelists,  artists,  po«ts, 
philanthropists,  or  national  heroines,  they  are  recog- 
nized everywhere  for  their  social  gifts.  The  result 
is  not  a  very  l)rilliant  contribution  to  the  glory  of 
the  age,  but  it  is  something;  and  if  it  were  not  per- 
meated by  a  fatal  superficiality,  Transatlantic  Aspa- 
sias,  Madame  de  Staels  and  Lady  Blessingtons  might 
win  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  civilized  man- 
kind. So  far,  however,  Margaret  Fuller  is  tlie  only 
one  of  her  compatriots  who  has  the  slightest  claim 
to  be  included  in  the  company  of  famous  social 
lights.  Tluire  are  scores  of  American  women,  rich, 
beautiful,  cliarming,  in  every  European  capital,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  made  more  than  u  conventional 
success  in  tliM  art  of  entertaining.  Thtu'o  are  others 
also,  the  very  Ihnver  of  tlio  South  and  Now  Eng- 
land, who  have  married  European  noblemen,  some- 
tiim!H  infhKMitial  in  tlieir  respective  coiiutrieH.  But 
wliat  have  tliey  ever  done,  except  to  make  society 
tawdrier  and  more  unsatisfying  than  it  was  before  V 


Not  one  has  the  individuality  of  a  Lady  Salisbury,  a- 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  or  a  Lady  Beaconsfield,  or  the  self- 
abnegation  essential  to  the  ideal  helpmeet  of  a  great 
man.  Apparently  they  lack  the  depth  of  insight 
and  intellectual  weight  to  rival  the  glories  of  the 
palmy  days  of  the  salon.  But  on  a  lower  level  they 
are  admirable —never  dull,  bright,  clever,  self  pos- 
sessed, well  dressed,  tactful,  by  no  means  straight 
laced,  prettily  defiant  of  minor  conventions,  and 
absolutely  free  from  x^rejudice.  It  is  in  social  inter- 
course that  the  American  woman  is  seen  at  her  best, 
and.  it  may  be  added,  at  her  worst.  In  a  country 
where  the  political  field  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
'  boss '  and  the  Irish  agitator,  and  the  importance  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  dwarfed  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  millionaire,  it  is  the  only  outlet 
for  her  ambition  outside  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
arena.  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  American 
girl's  education.  She  must  be  amusing  at  all  costs. 
She  must  be  a  past-master  in  the  mysteries  of  rail- 
lery, too  often  at  the  expense  of  earnestness  and. 
sweetness.  She  must  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reply ;. 
thus  her  retorts  are  as  crushing  as  they  are  merci- 
less. Even  her  coolness  tends  to  the  same  end.  It 
would  not  carry  her  through  the  ordeal  of  Anne 
Askew,  or  enable  her  to  surpass  the  achievements  of 
Lady  Derby,  or  Blanche,  Lady  Arundel.  But  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  ot  her  in  her  social  character 
is  her  tendency  to  ostentation  and  extravagance. 
She  is  also  too  fond  of  making  paltry  clas'S  distinc- 
tions and  of  giving  dress  the  importance  of  birth  in 
Europe." 

LADY  HARCOURT. 

IN  the  Woman  at  Home  there  is  a  somewhat 
piquant,  and  not  to  say  spitefully  penned  ar- 
ticle, by  a  writer  singing  herself  "Stella,"  upon 
Lady  Harcourt,  in  which  she  says  comparatively 
little  about  Lady  Harcourt.  and  a  good  many  un- 
pleasant things  about  Sir  William,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts  : 

"  Among  our  public  men  Sir  William  Harcourt  is- 
happy  in  the  collaboration  of  a  wife  ideal  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  were  permissible  to  flash  on  this, 
page,  in  whatever  severely  modified  liglit.  the  frank- 
ness of  conversation  which  takes  place  in  corners  of 
a  drawing  room,  when,  after  a  diimer  party,  tlie 
gentlemen  are  left  to  their  wine.  I  might  hint  tliat 
Sir  William  is  the  kind  of  man  peculiarly  in  need 
of  the  gentle  influence  of  a  graceful  wife.  There 
is,  in  his  ordinary  manner  and  address,  no  medium 
between  extreme  urbanity  and  vitriolic  disagree- 
ableness.  It  is  a  very  old  story  how  six  men  unit- 
ing to  give  a  dinner  at  Brv)okes'  agreed  tliut  wich 
was  to  ask  as  his  gut^st  the  nu>st  disHgrtn^able  jhu"- 
son  he  knew.  No  conrtdt«nct>8  were  to  bo  ex- 
changtMl,  leaving  untranunt^led  tlu»  i-uriivsity  t\ukt. 
centered  upon  the  luet^ting  wlu»n  »*ai-h  man  woulJ 
be  able  to  see  wherein  his  particuUr  Mohvtioii  w»4.«« 
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excelled.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  but  only 
seven  sat  down.  Each  man  had  asked  Vernon 
Harcourt. 

"  Of  course,  the  tale  is  apocryphal,  and,  being 
spiteful,  is  equally,  of  course,  a  man's  story.  To 
me  the  point  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
man  at  whom  the  venom  is  slung  was  known  as 
Vernon  Harcourt.  That  shows  it  dates  back  many 
years,  long  before  Sir  William  married,  en  secondes 
noces,  Mrs.  Ives.  She  has  rained  sweet  influence 
over  the  household,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
become  quite  bearable  over  a  wide  circle  of  society. 
It  is  even  said  by  those  who  flatter  him  that  he  re- 
served all  the  frost  of  his  manner  for  the  occasional 
dinners  he  gave  to  political  supporters  while  yet  he 
resided  in  Downing  Street  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  have  been  told  (this,  again,  is  obviously 
the  sort  of  scandal  men  circulate  about  each  other) 
that  on  these  occasions,  sitting  at  the  head,  or  rather 
in  the  middle  of  his  own  table,  the  ex- Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  dwelt  in  silence  through  six 
courses,  while  his  trembling  guests  have  conversed 
with  each  other  in  funereal  whispers.  Anything 
more  awful  than  the  picture  here  roughly  limned 
and  boldly  colored  the  mind,  cannot  imagine.  In 
pleasing  contrast  is  the  attitude,  appearance  and 
manner  of  Sir  William  when,  under  the  same  roof, 
still  weighted  with  the  cares  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  colleagueship  of  Lord  Rosebery,  he  has  acted  as 
host,  whether  at  dinner  or  through  an  evening 
party,  with  Lady  Harcourt  beaming  as  hostess. 

"  Lady  Harcourt's  charm  is  not  wrought  or  nour- 
ished by  anything  approaching  a  gushing  manner. 
She  does  not  set  up  as  a  brilliant  talker,  nor  does 
she  lay  herself  out  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion  in  dress 
or  other  social  matters.  She  is  just  a  woman,  but 
one  of  innate  good  nature,  kindly  feeling,  high  in- 
telligence and  perfect  breeding.  Though,  as  far  as 
her  friends  know,  she  never  meddles  in  literature, 
she  inherits  from  her  father — the  historian  of  the 
Netherlands — a  keen  literary  taste.  She  has  read 
most  books  worth  reading,  and  is  at  home  with 
those  who  write  books,  even  if  some  of  the  products 
are  not  of  the  best. 

"  In  the  main,  setting  aside  the  personal  interests 
of  marriageable  maids  and  widows  among  us,  this 
Jin  de  siecle  fashion  is  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  London  society.  The  American  girl  has  freshened 
us  up  considerably,  giving  a  wholesome  fillip  to  our 
Htodginess.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  visibly  bright- 
ens up  any  circle  in  the  centre  of  which — and  she 
instinctively  makes  for  the  centre— she  finds  herself 
set.  In  different  ways  two  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  London  society  are  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
and  the  almost  latest  comer,  Mrs.  George  Curzon. 
Both  are  absolutely  unHpf)iled  by  all  that  is  meant 
in  the  transplantation  from  comx)aratively  quiet 
homes  into  the  fierce  light  that  beats  ui>on  a  Lon- 
don drawing  room  situated  within  the  radius  of  the 
Court. 

In  a  way  peculiarly   her    own,    Lady   Harcourt 


adds  to  the  grace  of  English  womanhood  the  inde 
scribable  charm  of  the  younger,  more  vivid,  more 
virile  life  of  the  born  American." 


INGENIOUS  PERUVIAN  POTTERIES. 

MADAME  LE  PLONGEON  contributes  to  Ap- 
pletoYi's  Popular  Science  Monthly  an  inter- 
esting account  of  "  The  Potter's  Art  Among  NaMve 
Americans,"  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
description  of  potteries  made  by  the  Peruvians : 

"  A  long,  slim  neck  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
much  of  the  Peruvian  pottery;  and  nearly  every 
vessel  is  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  some  sort, 
having  holes  to  represent  eyes  and  other  openings. 
These  afford  a  passage  for  the  air  forced  out  by  the 
liquid  when  poured  into  the  vessel.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  the  air  in  escaping  produces  a  sound 
similar  to  the  cry  of  the  creature  represented.  Thus 
a  utensil  decorated  with  two  monkeys  embracing 
each  other,  on  having  water  poured  into  or  from  it, 
would  give  a  sound  like  the  screeching  of  those 
animals.  One  decorated  with  a  bird  would  emit 
birdlike  notes;  while  a  mountain  cat  on  one  jar 
would  mew,  snakes  coiled  around  another  would 
hiss.  The  most  curious  that  we  have  seen  was  the 
figure  of  an  aged  woman.  When  the  jar  was  in  use 
her  sobs  became  audible,  and  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks.  The  manufacturers  seemed  to  have 
known  all  about  atmospheric  pressure.  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  had  in  his  own  collection  a  piece  that 
demonstrated  this.  It  represented  a  double-headed 
bird.  The  vessel  had  to  be  filled  through  a  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  yet  in  turning  it  over  not  a  drop 
would  spill,  but  the  liquid  would  readily  flow  out 
when  the  jaw  was  simply  inclined." 


MEXICAN  PROSPECTS. 

^^T  A  ADMINISTRACION,"  an  excellent 
-L'  monthly,  published  at  Madrid  and  number- 
ing among  its  contributors  some  well-known  Ameri- 
can, British  and  Continental  writers,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  on  economic  i)rogress  in  Mexico.  The 
statistics  and  details  given  by  the  writer  show  that 
this  Republic — "  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  in 
America" — is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
period  of  national  deficits  is  gone  ;  the  income  ex- 
ceeds the  expenditure  to  an  extent  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  government  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation  (instead  of  adding  to  it),  and  do  more 
for  the  intellectual  and  material  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  sx)ite  of  the  increased  income,  administra- 
tive charges  are  being  reduced  as  much  as  x>ossible. 
The  railways  and  telegraph  systems  are  being  con- 
siderably extended,  and  small  holdings  are  being 
granted  to  agricultural  laborers.  Every  branch  of 
trade  is  in  a  prosi)erous  conditicm,  traffic  is  increas- 
ing at  the  i)orts,  and  the  credit  of  the  Republic  is 
good.  According  to  Sr.  J.  S.  Gadeo  Mexican  pros- 
pects are  bright. 


POETRY  IN  THE   PERIODICALS. 


IN  the  Leisure  Hour,  Miss  Christian  Burke  writes 
a  little  poem,  which  is  as  follows : 

He  was  only  a  little  rough  dog— aud  yet,  when  he  died, 
I  laid  my  face  on  my  arms  wet  with  tears  that  I  strove 

to  hide  : 
The  years  seemed  so  lonely  and  dark,  and  the  world  so 

empty  and  wide. 

'Twas  such  a  tender  heart  !— few  had  loved  me  so  much 

before  ; 
Would  any  love  me  as  well  ere  the  long  day's  march  was 

o'er  ?— 
For  he  gave  his  life  for  mine,  and  the  best  friend  couldn't 

do  more  ! 

We  were  lost  on  the  snow-clad  waste,  in  the  teeth  of  a 

driving  storm  ; 
My  senses  had  almost  fail'd,  but  I  felt  his  shivering  form, 
As  he  crept  up  close  to  my  breast  and  struggled  to  keep 

me  warm. 

On  a  sudden  he  left  me  ;   far-off  came  his  short,  sharp 

bark,  down  the  blast- 
It  seemed  like  my  one  hope  gone,  and  death's  bitterness 

well-nigh  past ; 
But  he  found  his  way  to  the  town  and  brought  back  help 

at  last. 

How  he  told  them  I  marvel  still,  but  he  said  it  as  plain 
as  he  could  ; 

The  need  was  desperate  enough  and,  somehow,  they  un- 
derstood. 

We  boast  of  our  human  speech,  but  a  beast's  may  be  just 
as  good  ! 

They  brought  us  both  to  the  inn,  to  the  firelight's  ruddy 

glow, 
And  I  felt  my  life  given  back  from  the  pitiless  grip  of 

the  snow  ; 
But  the  dog  lay  before  the  hearth,  with  laboring  breath 

and  slow. 

'Twas  a  race  with  death,  too  fast  and  too  far  he  ran,  they 

said  ; 
I  knelt  down  close  by  his  side,  and  he  lifted  his  shaggy 

head 
With  one  gleam  in  his  wistful  eyes,  and  then,  with  a 

gasp,  was  dead. 

'Twas  many  a  year  ago,  and  the  best  of  friends  must 

part  ; 
Yet  Homotimes  I  think  I  hear  him,  and  rouse  myself  with 

a  start — 
He  was  only  a  dog,  but  he  loved  me  with  the  whole  of 

his  faithful  heart. 


voice  of  an  invisible  tempter,  who  reminds  her  of  a 
past  but  not  forgotten  infidelity.  It  is  impossible  by 
any  quotation  to  give  any  indication  of  the  charm 
of  "A  Midnight  Conversation."  The  following 
lines,  in  which  the  mocking  devil  in  her  breast  en- 
deavors to  excuse  her  weakness,  at  least  have  cer 
tainly  the  merit  of  expounding  with  uncompromising 
candor  the  favorite  doctrine  of  some  as  to  the  law 
of  woman's  life: 

.    .     .    the  law  of  woman's  being, 

Beyond  agreeing  and  disagreeing. 

Her  Newton's  law,  her  law  divine. 

Of  grace,  fulfillment,  perfecting, — 

The  gift  of  the  gods  that  is  hers  to  bring, 

As  fiowers  to  the  field,  to  the  rock  the  vine, — 

Is  with  rejoicing  eyes. 

With  heart  rejoicing, 

And  sense  to  sense  its  cries 

Of  tumult  voicing, 

To  know  and  fall  down  and  adore  the  princes  of  men  ! 


Mr.  George  Meredith  contributes  the  following 
sonnet,  entitled  "Outside  the  Crowd,"  to  the  ^Va- 
tional  Review : 

To  sit  on  History  in  an  easy  chair. 

Still  rivaling  the  wild  hordes  by  whom  'twas  writ  I 

Sure,  this  beseems  a  race  of  laggard  wit. 

Unwarned  by  those  plain  letters  scrawled  on  air. 

If  more  than  hands'  and  armsful  be  our  share, 

Snatch  we  for  substance  we  see  vapors  flit. 

Have  we  not  heard  derision  infinite 

When  old  men  play  the  youth  to  chase  the  snare  ? 

Let  us  be  belted  athletes,  matched  for  foes, 

Or  stand  aloof,  the  great  Benevolent, 

The  Lord  of  Lands  no  Robber-birds  annex. 

Where  Justice  holds  the  scales  with  pure  intent ; 

Armed  to  support  her  sword  ;— lest  we  compose 

That  Chapter  for  the  historic  word  on  Wrecks. 


Mil.  (liMCKNWooD  contrihutos  a  very  remarkable, 
and  in  parts  V(»ry  l)nHiitiful.  but  vory  subtlo  potMii  to 
lildckwood.  A  mother  is  liUHhing  her  child  to  nloep, 
and   at   Hii<liiigl»t  lior  lullaby   is  interrupted  by  tho 


Mr.  Swinburne  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  poem  of  twelve  stanza.s  entitled  "The 
High  Oaks."  The  verses  were  written  in  memory 
of  a  visit  of  his  mother  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  following  is  the  last  stanza  but  one  in  the  jKH^m: 

AH  this  old  world  ploHsanc*e 
Hails  ti  hallowing  prt>sonft\ 
And  thrills  witli  st^use  of  mova  than  suiuuior  utsir, 
Aud  lifts  towanl  heavou  mor<»  hj>;h 
The  stn>ug-.snr|»n.s«ing  cry 
Of  niptun*  that  July 
Livtvs,  for  \\v\'  \o\'ti  wln>  inaktvs  it  Utvt'lit^Ht  her**  ; 

Vov  joy  that  shf  wlio  lioro  first  dr»»\v 
The  brt^ath  of  life  8ho  gave  luo  br*>«tht*d  i|  h«€« 
aut«w. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

THE  November  Harper'' s  runs  largely  to  fiction  and 
lighter  features.  Of  the  former  there  is  no  better 
example  than  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  delicious  short  story, 
*' The  Fish  of  M.  Quissard."  Professor  Francis  M. 
Thorpe  contributes  a  brief  essay,  which  he  entitles 
"The  Dominant  Idea  of  American  Democracy" — the 
idea  under  which  the  tkeory  that  citizens  had  equal 
political  rights  has  evolved  into  the  creed  that  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  industrial  rights.  To  guarantee  them 
equal  industrial  rights  a  large  body  of  citizens  think 
that  state  ownership,  county  ownership  and  city  owner- 
ship of  certain  monopolies  is  absolutely  necessary.  Pro- 
fessor Thorpe  thinks  that  while  this  is  not  socialism  of 
the  anarchistic  or  communistic  sort,  it  may  be  called  a 
kind  of  state  socialism.  He  is  careful,  while  he  sympa- 
thizes with  the  efforts  of  the  people  who  have  turned  to 
the  national  government  for  legal  enactments  in  behalf 
of  measures  that  should  restrain  the  greed  of  corpora- 
tions, to  remind  them  that  some  things  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  legislative  enactments.  One  thing  that 
cannot  be  done  is  to  directly  confer  wealth  upon  the 
people  or  upon  any  class  of  the  people,  "  nor  can  market 
values  be  fixed  by  statute." 

There  is  one  of  the  pleasant  nature  studies  by  the  late 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  entitled  "  The  Cuckoos  and 
the  Outwitted  Cow-bird,"  with  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  Mr.  Gibson's  bird  and  field  and  tree  pictures  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  magazine.  Another  chapter  of 
the  magazine  with  a  pathetic  interest  is  the  second  in- 
stallment of  George  du  Manner's  new  novel,  "  The 
Martian." 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Olympic  games  held  last  spring  seem  to  have  an 
irresistible  fascination  for  the  magazines,  obvi- 
ously because  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  occasion  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  the  artists  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  classic  and  modern  athletic  conditions.  The  No- 
vember Century  has  still  another  description  of  the  occa- 
sion, written  from  the  retrospective  point  of  view,  by 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  and  interspersed  with  mag- 
nificent drawings  by  Castaigne.  Baron  Coubertin  sees 
two  important  results  of  the  Olympic  games  of  1896  as 
regards  Greece  ;  one  athletic  and  the  other  political. 
He  calls  to  mind  that  the  Greeks  had  during  their  cen- 
turies of  oppression  almost  entirely  lost  their  taste  for 
athletic  sports.  "  The  Greek  race,  however,  is  free  from 
the  natural  indolence  of  the  Oriental,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  athletic;  habit  would,  if  the  opportunity 
offered,  easily  take  root  again  among  its  men.  No  sooner 
had  it  been  made  clear  that  Athens  was  to  aid  in  the 
revival  of  the  Olympiads  than  a  perfect  fever  of  muscu- 
lar activity  broke  out  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  this  was 
nothing  to  what  followed  the  games.  I  have  seen  in 
little  villages  far  from  the  capital,  small  boys,  scarcely 
out  of  long  clothes,  throwing  big  stones  or  jumping  im- 
provised hurdles,  and   two  urchins  never  met  in   the 


streets  of  Athens  without  running  races.  .  .  .  When 
one  realizes  the  influence  that  the  practice  of  physical 
exercise  may  have  on  the  future  of  a  country  and  on  the 
force  of  a  whole  race,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether 
Greece  is  not  likely  to  date  a  new  era  from  the  year  1896. 
It  would  be  curious,  indeed,  if  athletics  were  to  become 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  Eastern  Question."  A  second 
and  more  direct  result  Baron  Coubertin  sees  in  the  pres- 
tige given  to  the  Crown  Prince  Constantin.  His  dignity 
and  executive  ability  displayed  in  presiding  over  the 
games  greatly  impressed  his  people  and  gave  them  a. 
better  idea  of  his  true  worth. 

George  F.  Parker  shows  how  public  affairs  are  con- 
ducted in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  as  "  An  Ob- 
ject Lesson  in  Municipal  Government."  Mr.  Parker's 
essay  is  concise  and  full  of  facts.  He  begins  with  the 
incumbency  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  Mayor  in  1873, 
and  his  work  in  securing  to  the  city  the  manufacture 
supply  and  sale  of  gas  and  the  control  of  the  water- 
works. In  the  case  of  the  corporation  gas  works,  almost 
the  first  thing  the  gas  committee  did  was  to  reduce  the 
price  3d.  per  thousand.  At  present  the  price  of  gas 
varies  between  2s.  lOd.  and  2s.  6d.,  and  there  have  been 
total  profits  appropriated  to  public  purposes  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  189i  of  £532,298,  with  ample  re- 
serves and  sinking  funds 

The  water  supply,  which  came  almost  at  the  same  time 
under  the  corporation  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  initiated,  is 
under  the  immediate  personal  supervision  of  a  water 
committee  composed  of  eight  of  the  best  business  men 
in  the  city  council,  who  serve  without  a  penny  of  remu- 
neration. Notwithstanding  important  topographical 
difficulties,  Birmingham  is  supplied  with  water  which 
is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  While  the  rents, 
the  supply  and  the  number  of  consumers  have  all  nearly 
doubled,  the  price  has  beer  three  times  reduced  and 
only  once  increased,  while  the  property  represented  by 
the  plant  would  bring  in  the  market  far  more  than  its 
original  cost.  Mr.  Parker  goes  on  to  describe  the  mu- 
nicipal reforms  instituted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  dwell- 
ing-houses and  health  schemes,  and  in  streets,  parks, 
tramways,  free  libraries,  art  galleries  and  schools.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  article  is  that  devoted 
to  the  composition,  and  routine  of  the  city  council. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Clark  tells  about  the  customs  of  "  The 
Chinese  of  New  York,"  with  a  detailed  familiarity  which 
shows  evidences  of  close  study.  She  disabuses  us  of  the 
belief  that  Chinatown  is  wholly  a  place  of  opium  joints 
and  gambling  dens.  A  recent  census  of  the  streets  in 
Chinatown  revealed  sixty-five  stores  and  eighteen  gam- 
bling places.  The  sale  of  opium  may  be  openly  adver- 
tised owing  to  the  fact  that  the  police  cannot  read  Chi- 
nese, but  at  present  there  is  very  little  opium  trade. 
Miss  Clark  says,  too,  that  while  opium  smoking  is  a  great 
evil,  still  she  could  go,  while  engaged  in  her  mission 
work,  with  perf(;ct  freedom  among  the  smokers  and 
with  much  more  safety  than  in  an  American  saloon. 

We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  General 
Horace  Porter's  article,  entitled  "  Cami)aigning  with 
Grant." 
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IN  the  November  Scribner's  there  is  a  pleasant  article 
by  Mary  G.  Humphreys  ou  "  Woman  Bachelors  in 
New  York,"  in  which  she  tells  of  the  brave  struggles 
and  shifts  and  the  charming  adaptability  of  the  young 
women  who  have  come  from  the  South  and  the  West  to 
earn  their  li\  ing  on  Manhattan  Island.  She  describes 
the  typical  domicile  of  such  women — the  much-abused 
hall  room.  She  calculates  that  there  are  five  of  these 
institutions  in  the  average  New  York  house  and  three 
hundred  in  each  crosstown  block,  or  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand hall  bedrooms  between  Washington  Square  and 
Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  hall  bedroom,  in  spite  of  the 
society  for  the  ameliorization  of  it,  which  has  attempted 
to  introduce  all  sorts  of  innovations  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
guised beds  and  washstands  masquerading  as  writing 
desks,  is  not  a  cheerful  fate.  But  it  is  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  the  young  man  or  young  woman  whose  ex- 
penses must  be  kept  within  $10  a  week;  or  it  would  have 
been  but  f»r  the  rise  of  this  being  Miss  Humphreys  calls 
the  bachelor  woman.  She  began  in  1881  to  rear  woman 
bachelor  establishments,  and  now  there  are  several  com- 
fortable apartment  houses  for  women  situated  in  the 
most  central  and  choice  portions  of  the  city.  Not  only 
have  the  apartment  houses  improved  the  condition  of 
the  one-time  hall  room  inhabitants,  but  the  young 
women  who  are  earning  their  living  by  art  work  and 
literature  and  the  professions  have  been  encouraged  to 
band  together  and  form  tiny  households  here  and  there 
tnrough  the  city.  "  They  combine  against  burglars,  out 
of  congeniality  and  to  save  expense.  Out  of  it  has  arisen 
a  new  order  of  feminine  friendship  that  combines  inde- 
pendence, camaradeine,  frank  disagreement,  wise  reti- 
cence, large  patience,  mutual  respect,  amiable  blindness, 
consideration  in  illness,  sympathy  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
the  possibility  of  borrowing  money  from  one  another 
when  necessary." 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielman  makes  record  of  the  "  Renaissance 
of  Lithography."  He  says  that  the  year  1896  is  not  only 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  this  art,  but  also  marks  a 
complete  recognition  of  its  revival — a  revival  that 
Thackeray  has  pleaded  for  in  vain.  Not  that  lithog- 
raphy was  ever  really  dead  except  to  the  great  world 
and  to  "  the  deluded  dealers  who  encouraged  a  not  less 
deluded  public  into  buying  travesties  of  etchings  and 
that  mere  ghost  of  mezzotint — the  inexorable  photo- 
gravure." Mr.  Spielman  saj's  that  there  is  at  present  a 
dual  movement  in  lithograph 3'^,  especially  in  England. 
One  school  makes  it  its  object  to  reproduce  with  absolute 
accuracy  and  veneration  every  original  touch  which  the 
artist  has  put  upon  stone  or  paper,  while  the  other 
school  aims  to  interpret  the  artist's  work  or  make  sym- 
pathetic translation  of  it.  Mr.  Spielman  thinks  the 
former  is  the  only  proper  sphere  of  lithography.  He 
says  that  collections  of  this  redeveloped  art  are  rapidly 
l)eing  formed,  and  that  it  will  certainly  become  the 
mode,  perha])s  even  the  rage. 

There  is  an  unusually  good  travel  sketch,  well  illus- 
trated, by  Fred(^riok  Funston,  which  he  calls  «'  Over  the 
Chllkoot  Pass  to  the  Yukon,"  and  which  de»Hcribes  a 
forty-two  days'  journey  with  hand  slt^ds  for  vehicles 
from  the  WMithern  coast  of  Alaska  to  the  Vuk(»n.  He 
says  that  the  gold  which  was  discovered  in  1KH4  on  the 
Yuk<m  has  croj)i)ed  out  more  ])h*ntifully  in  the  mining 
of  IKOJl,  and  that  mow  Oinrle  (Mty,  only  a  ft^w  mihm  Houth 
of  tlie  Arctic  circle,  between  I'^trt  YukoTi  and  Fort  Ileli 
iince,  lias  »  thoiiMarMl  riieti  in  camp. 


THE  November  Atlantic  Monthhj  contains  an  article 
by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  on  ''  The  Causes  of 
Agricultural  Unrest,"  which  we  quote  from  at  length  in 
another  department. 

William  E.  Smytlie,  the  writer  on  irrigation  subjects, 
talks  of  "  Utah  as  an  Industrial  Object  Lesson."  Out 
of  the  arid  plains  of  Utah  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  be- 
ginning under  Brigham  Young's  directions,  made  rich 
farms  by  divertmg  the  waters  of  City  Creek  through  a 
rude  ditch.  The  beautiful  streams  from  this  first  irriga- 
tion source  now  furnish  the  domestic  supply  for  a  city 
of  60,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  Mormons  believe 
that  the  suggestion  of  this  irrigation  work  was  revealed 
to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  others  ascribe  it  to  the 
advice  of  friendly  Indians.  In  Utah  there  are  no 
tenants  ;  all  are  proprietors,  land  ownership  being  gen- 
eral. Brigham  Young  split  up  the  land  with  possibilities 
of  cultivation  into  comparatively  small  lots,  which  has 
encouraged  the  intensive  system  of  agriculture.  Twenty 
acres  was  the  maximum  size  of  farms  in  the  Salt  Lake 
settlement.  Brigham  Young  also  inculcated  the  value 
of  industrial  independence,  of  which  there  is  so  little  on 
a  Texas  cotton  plantation  or  a  Dakota  wheat  farm,  for 
instance.  On  the  twenty  acres  which  the  Mormon  family 
irrigated  and  cultivated  there  are  systematically  pro- 
duced all  the  things  required  for  family  consumption, 
and  no  particular  vagary  of  the  weather  by  destroying 
a  single  crop  could  bring  serious  trouble.  Mr.  Smythe 
has  prevailed  upon  the  Mormon  church  historian  to 
make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  financial  results  accruing 
from  the  irrigation  industry  in  Utah.  These  show  that 
during  the  period  of  fifty  years  there  has  been  expended 
something  like  $563,000,000,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $20,000,000  brought  into  Utah  by  immigrants, 
was  won  from  the  arid  soil  by  patient  labor.  One  item 
records  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  for  ''  defense  agaiust 
anti-polygamy  legislation  believed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional." 

EXCELLENCES  OF  GERMAN  CHARACTER. 

Josiah  Flynt  makes  a  study  of  "  The  German  and  the 
German- American."  He  tells  us  that  the  reason  we  do 
not  get  more  educated  Germans  is  in  the  first  place  the 
greater  attachment  of  the  educated  man  to  home  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  second  place  because  in  an  immense 
bureaucracy  such  as  the  Fatherland  if  a  man  can  once 
get  into  it  he  is  pretty  sure  of  at  least  his  bread  and 
butter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  German  character 
shows,  Mr.  Flynt  thinks,  most  prominently  a  respect  for 
law  and  authonty,  with  piitience  and  ^iersevenince 
closely  following,  and  a  large  share  of  both  industry  and 
honesty.  Finally  the  (termans  are  healthy  people,  better 
fitted  for  life,  physically,  than  we  are.  These  are  the 
(jualities,  he  thinks,  by  which  they  help  to  make  our  life 
better.  Where  they  do  fall  below  our  stundaiils  is  in 
their  view  of  women  and  the  treatnumt  they  apply  to 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Flynt  lie  thinks  the  i»rigiu  of 
the  German's  lackof  reverenct*  fv>r  women  is  hissituativm 
in  sui^h  a  military  state,  wht^re  man  has  ci»n\e  to  Ih^  the 
all-important  factor  in  its  affairs.  The  woman  exist* 
merely  to  btuir  his  children  ami  keep  his  hon»e  in  onler. 
To  think  of  a  woman  a.s  tin*  eciual  half  in  the  human  unit» 
as  sh»^  is  likt^ly  to  become  with  us.  is  beyond  his  ability, 
and  he  sneerH  at  our  ctuiniry  H8  h  j»Uot»  whert*  mon  ar»» 
under  the  slippers  of  their  wives.  Amoni;  the  ctoitnum 
workingmen.   the  .situation  is  even  worse.     They   lvH»k 
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tipon  their  wives  as  beasts  of  burden  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  work  and  punish  at  discretion,  and  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  German  law  actually  prescribed  what 
punishment  a  man  should  inflict  upon  his  wife  for  certain 
•offenses.  The  greatest  special  debt  we  owe  the  Germans, 
Mr.  Flynt  thinks,  is  for  their  help  in  developing  our  coun- 
try. He  thinks  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  common 
.saying  that  the  moment  a  German  laborer  lands  he  is 
worth  to  the  country  a  thousand  dollars.  They  help  to 
make  our  farm  life  more  sociable,  too,  with  their  irre- 
pressible Gemutlichkeit,  but  they  have  not  always  held 
fast  to  higher  ideals  than  those  of  mere  business. 

ENGLISH   TRADE   UNIONS. 

John  M.  Ludlow  discusses  "  Trade  Unions  in  the 
X%ited  Kingdom."  He  says  it  is  quite  clear  that  trade 
-unionism  is  both  spreading  and  growing,  but  he  does  not 
think  it  will  spread  or  grow  much  more  if  anything 
•comes  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  resolution  adopted  at  the 
trade  union  congress  of  September,  1894,  to  nationalize 
land  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British  indus- 
tries, and  not  only  land  but  all  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange.  If  such  nationalization  took 
place,  a  decent  burial  is  all  that  trade  unionism  can  look 
forward  to.  What  is  now  merely  a  strike  against  em- 
ployers becomes  then  rebellion  against  the  state,  and 
has  to  be  put  down  as  such.  Mr.  Ludlow  explains  that 
the  payment  of  wages  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  trade  union.  He  exhorts  the  leaders  of  the  working- 
men  to  remove  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new 
"trade  unionism,  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  possible 
"to  weld  the  two  groups  in  the  respective  trades. 


students  more  carefully.  Under  their  wholesome  fear 
of  the  boards,  these  examining  bodies  have  also  actually 
changed  the  material  curricula  of  the  colleges  and 
ousted  some  professors  from  their  chairs. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Thornbury,  writing  on  the  "  Contamination 
of  the  Municipal  Water  Supplies,"  is  extremely  emphatic 
concerning  the  necessity  for  drinking  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  water  every  day.  A  dozen  common  and  danger- 
ous diseases,  from  typhoid  fever  down,  can  be  traced  in 
nearly  every  instance  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  and 
every  cholera  epidemic  for  the  last  fifty  years,  he  tells 
us,  has  been  definitel}'  traced  to  this  source.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  nutrition  in  water,  and  it  is  more  necessary 
than  solid  food  to  the  human  body.  Scarcely  any  one, 
he  says,  drinks  enough  water.  The  normal  person  should 
take  about  three  pints  or  six  tumblerfuls  a  day,  most 
of  it  between  or  before  meals. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  writing  on  "  Japan  As  an 
Industrial  Power,"  thinks  that  the  volume  of  cheap 
labor  in  Japan  will  be  much  reduced  with  the  social  ele- 
vation that  will  come  after  the  ethical  improvement  of 
the  country.  The  result  of  this  will  be  to  postpone,  if 
not  dissolve  into  thin  air,  the  present  menace  to  the 
manufactures  of  Christendom  owing  to  the  dangerous 
competition  of  the  Orient.  Nevertheless  he  is  certain  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century  at  least  Japanese  indus- 
trial competition  with  the  West  is  not  a  myth  but  a  real- 
ity. "It  is  certain  that  German,  English,  French  and 
American  manufactures  will,  during  the  next  half  of  the 
whole  decade,  receive  considerable  modification  because 
of  the  sudden  rise  of  Japan  as  an  industrial  power. " 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  November  Chautauquan  contains  a  paper  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Hamaker  which  tells  of  "  Recent  Ad- 
vances in  Medical  Education  "  in  the  United  States.  He 
•deplores  the  fact  that  medical  colleges  had  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country  whose  aim  it  seemed  was  to  see  which 
one  could  turn  out  the  graduates  of  the  least  medical 
learning.  In  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  the 
United  States  matriculated  115,355  students  and  grad- 
Tiated  40,996.  The  causes  of  this  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs, which  brought  it  about  that  the  United  States  had 
in  1894,  100,000  physicians,  or  about  five  times  as  many 
per  thousand  population  as  the  European  countries  have, 
-were  competition  between  the  different  medical  col- 
leges, often  conducted  as  private  enterprises,  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  regulated  by  the 
number  of  students,  the  general  hurry  and  bustle  of 
American  methods,  and  the  absence  of  state  control  over 
the  admission  of  men  into  ranks  of  legally  qualified  physi- 
cians. A  movement  to  advance  the  cause  of  medical  edu- 
<;ation  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Michigan,  Harvard 
University  and  a  few  other  schools  adopted  a  three 
years'  course.  This  good  work  has  gone  on  steadily,  and 
there  is  especial  improvement  in  the  requrements  of 
preliminary  education.  At  the  Pennsylvania  school,  for 
instancy,  the  minimum  preliminary  education  will  be, 
within  a  few  years,  a  complete  high  school  training.  The 
laws  creating  examining  and  licensing  bodies,  indfpend- 
■ent  of  the  tea<^;hing  bodies,  have  been  more  j'otent  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  medical  profession  than  any 
other  measures,  compelling,  as  they  did,  the  colleges  to 
lengthen  their  courses  to  four  years  and  to  teach  their 


GODEY'S   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  November  Godey's  Mr.  R.  R.  Wilson  describes 
the  modern  methods  of  conducting  a  national  politi- 
cal campaign.  He  tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  the 
cost  of  stump  speakers  was  the  largest  item  in  a  bill  of 
campaign  expenses.  At  present  the  majority  of  cam- 
paign speakers  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  serv- 
ices, and  those  of  the  first  class  never  do.  Still,  there 
are  some  who  are  paid  regularly.  One  hundred  dollars 
a  week  and  expenses  is  an  average  salary  for  stump 
speaking,  and  some  orators  receive  as  high  as  $1,000  a 
week.  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  one  of  the  big  parades— 
the^torchlight  procession  with  which  we  are  regaled  in 
New  York  City— costs  from  $12,000  to  $20,000.  A  large 
public  meeting  in  New  York  costs  from  $3,000  to  $4,000, 
and  he  considers  it  safe  to  say  that  it  costs  each  of  the 
great  parties  $300,000  to  run  a  presidential  campaign  in 
New  York  City.  Of  course,  this  is  aside  from  the  official 
election  expenses. 

Kathryn  Staley  tells  briefly  of  the  plans  of  the  Im- 
proved Housing  Council  to  ameliorate  poverty  in  New 
York  City.  These  plans  are  on  a  magnificent  scale.  One 
section  of  them  provides  for  the  expropriation  of  down- 
town tenement  districts,  which  has  already  begun.  In 
some  of  these  districts  the  average  population  reaches 
626  persons  per  acre.  There  are  thirty-two  acres  of  one 
ward  which  have  986  persons  living  on  each  acre. 
Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ground  is  covered 
with  brick  and  mortar,  leaving  7  per  cent,  for  fresh  air, 
sunshine  and  playground.  After  these  tenement  dis- 
tricts are  vacated,  parks  will  be  built  on  their  site  and 
the  surrounding  tenements  improved.  A  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  will  bo  spent  in  these  model  tenement 
houses,  and  a  revenue  of  five  per  cent,  is  expected. 
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THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  November  Cosmopolitan  publishes  some  further 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai-Ping  Rebel- 
lion." by  General  Edward  Forrester,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Ever  Victorious  "  army  and  the  successor 
of  General  Frederick  E.  Ward.  General  Forrester  was 
captured  by  the  rebels  ;  his  hopes  that  he  would  be 
shot  in  a  moment  of  temper  were  quickly  dashed  by 
the  pleasant  news  that  he  was  to  be  covered  with 
paper,  soaked  in  oil,  and  then  set  on  fire  to  burn  until 
he  should  be  reduced  to  cinders. 

"  My  guards  led  me  to  an  underground  room,  lined 
with  concrete,  which  had  been  used  as  a  magazine,  there 
to  spend  the  night  and  await  in  anticipation  of  my  ap- 
proaching death.  There  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of 
escape.  My  legs  as  well  as  my  arms  were  securely 
bound.  A  crowd  of  curious  rebels  hung  around  the 
door,  staring  and  jeering.  Among  them  was  the  four- 
teen-year-old son  of  The  Protecting  King,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  tutor,  a  dignified  and  fine-looking  old 
fellow.  The  boy  was  smokmg  a  silver  pipe,  and,  puffing 
it  rapidly  until  the  bowl  had  become  almost  red  hot,  he 
touched  it  to  my  unprotected  body.  The  flesh  sizzled, 
and  the  crowd  applauded  the  cruelty.  He  did  it  several 
times,  until,  finally,  his  position  bringing  him  within  my 
reach,  I  drew  back  both  feet  and  gave  a  kick  that 
knocked  him  down  and  sent  him  sliding  across  the  room. 
The  boy  lost  all  control  of  his  temper,  and,  picking  up  a 
gingal,  hurled  it  at  me.  The  iron  struck  my  shoulder 
and  knocked  me  flat." 

Mr.  James  I.  Metcalfe  tries  to  solve  "  The  Stage  and 
the  Beauty  Problem. "  He  considers  loveliness  of  face 
and  form  the  very  best  advertisement  that  real  artistic 
merit  can  have.  The  American  actresses  that  rely  on 
beauty  are  very  far  below  their  European  sisters  in 
their  application  of  art  to  exploit  their  attractions. 
Some  do  not  need  it— for  instance,  Mary  Anderson — but 
most  do.  The  famous  European  stage  beauties  do  not 
come  to  America  in  the  heyday  of  their  bloom  ;  but 
when  they  do  come,  their  triumphs  in  the  Old  World 
always  assure  them  a  generous  share  of  box  receipts. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  writing  from  London,  deplores  the  fact 
that  no  successors  have  been  found  to  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van in  the  manufacture  of  the  comic  opera.  The  authors 
that  there  are  perpetrate  the  "  gag"  without  an  inter- 
mission. The  literary  tone  of  the  separate  lyrics  is  even 
more  degenerate  in  these  days  than  the  music. 


MCCLURE'S. 

THE  November  McClure^s  contains  the  first  chapters 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  much-talked-of  story,  *'  Cap- 
tains Courageous."  It  has  been  heralded  as  a  tale  of  the 
hardy  race  of  New  England  fishermen  who  depart  for 
the  Grand  Banks  in  the  spring  and  do  not  see  again 
their  Gloucester  cottages  until  the  bleak  v/inds  of  Sep- 
tember are  setting  in.  Mr.  Kipling  introduces  us  to 
the  lifc!  aboard  the  fishing  boats  during  their  lonely  stay 
on  the  banks  by  a  curious  and  bold  contrast.  A  pam- 
per(Ml  millionaire's  son  of  sixteen,  with  two  hundred  a 
mrmth  for  cigarette  money.  Kuccumbs  to  stui-sickness  on 
board  a  great  ocean  liner  passing  through  the  banks,  and 
in  his  attempts  to  g(<t  to  a  ])ortion  of  tho  vt^ssol  where 
his  amoxr  proiirc  will  not  sulTiir,  li<^  falls  ovt^'board  un- 
H<'on  by  any  onc^.  Iln  is  pi('U(*(l  u]>  by  a  "  Portugtui  "  in  a 
dory  and  taken  back  to  a  fishing  s('hoon«M",  where  \\o  is 
cofnpollod   to  spend   the   wholi^  sruson  h(>lping  to  salt 


down  cod.  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  at 
home  among  the  Yankee  salts  as  in  the  cantonments  of 
India. 

Ethel  M.  McKenna  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  Laurens 
Alma-Tadema  and  his  home  in  St.  John's  wood,  near 
London.  She  likens  the  Alma-Tadema  abode  to  an  en- 
chanted palace,  and  surely  no  artist  ever  dwelt  in  more 
artistic  surroundings  thaa  this  one  has  made  for  himself 
so  near  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  great  metropolis.  Of 
the  artist  and  his  work  she  says  : 

"  Mr.  Tadema  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  men  ;  his  studio 
is  always  the  picture  of  order  ;  no  spot  of  paint  has  ever 
fallen  upon  the  parquet;  never  does  a  paint-brush  lie 
neglected  upon  the  fioor,  and  his  brushes  are  like  new  in 
their  absolute  cleanliness.  So  particular  is  he  on  this 
point  that  even  his  artist  daughter  is  scarcely  to  be 
trusted  with  the  labor  of  cleaning  them.  '  Pere  always 
says  I  make  the  handles  greasy,'  she  laughingly  tells  you; 
'  he  can't  bear  any  one  to  wash  them  but  himself.' 

"  Mr.  Tadema's  work  is  always  fraught  with  sadness 
to  his  friends,  for  each  of  his  pictures  is  the  grave  of 
many  others.  He  never  makes  sketches,  and  could  we 
but  peel  the  paint  in  layers  off  each  completed  painting, 
we  should  find  many  a  change  of  scene.  The  procession 
of  spring-time,  in  one  of  his  later  works,  once  moved 
under  a  wonderful  domed  ceiling.  But  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  artist,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
ceiling  was  painted  out,  to  the  bitter  chagrin  of  many 
friends.  Nor  would  they  cease  their  lamentations  at 
the  destruction  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  work  till  Mr. 
Tadema  promised  that  they  should  see  it  again,  and  it 
was  to  this  promise  that  the  painting  '  Unconscious 
Rivals '  owes  its  origin.  The  ceiling  was  painted  once 
more  and  the  two  girls  were  inserted  as  a  subject." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  the  October  LippincotVs  Mr.  R.  G.  Robinson  deals 
with  a  subject  of  pleasant  interest  to  the  thousands 
of  Northern  people  of  leisure  who  are  about  to  make 
their  plans  for  a  journey  to  Florida.  Mr.  Robinson  tells 
us  about  three  kinds  of  venomous  snakes  in  the  penin- 
sula and  their  respective  peculiarities.  The  rattler,  the 
moccasin  and  the  coral  snake  are  the  harmful  ones,  and 
contrary  to  general  belief  the  moccasin  comes  first  in 
the  catalogue  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  And  yet  the 
coral  snake  is  the  most  deadly,  and  differs  from  other 
poisonous  reptiles  in  being  remarkably  slender  and 
graceful.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  lady's  finger,  in- 
deed, whereas  the  poisonous  snakes  are  almost  always 
characterized  by  thick,  short  bodies  and  blunt  tails. 
The  coral  snake  is  marked  in  a  very  gaudy  fashion. 
They  are  rare  and  do  not  strike  except  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  large  rattlers  and  moccasins  are  much 
prone  to  try  the  effect  of  their  faxigs.  The  mivcasin 
grows  to  a  length  of  four  feet  and  is  perhaps  three 
inc^hes  in  diameter.  It  is  a  dirty  brown  color,  and  frt^ 
quents  swamps  and  lowlands.  It  is  a  slow  snake,  but 
never  makes  way  for  intruders,  and  has  a  standing  rule 
to  strike  anything  living  that  coni»»8  within  its  iva<-h. 
An  unpleasant  tVaturo  of  its  bite  is  that,  even  thi>ugh  it 
docs  iu)t  prove  fatal,  it  may  only  lu^al  up  to  brtvik  out 
fresh  at  intervals.  The  rattlesnakes  grv>w  to  a  length  i»f 
six  or  seven  feet  and  a  dian»eter  of  thrtn*  to  tlve  inches. 
If  tlu>ir  fangs  strike  an  important  artery  it  is  dr"*' 
deal  with  the  poison.  All  this  sv>unils  rather  d 
ing  to  intending  Fl»)rida  visittM-H,  but  Mr.  Ki>bu\  -• 
<»n  to  ti^ll  us  that  nwilly  FU>ridtt  ha.**  fewer  Kimkv'-->  i....;. 
oth»»«-  dintrictN  where  ho  little  oiviliaativxu  oxi»t«t  inul 
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that  the  chance  of  being  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake 
is  scarcely  more  than  that  of  being  struck  by  lightning. 
For  the  cure  he  sticks  to  the  old  prescription  of  a  quart 
of  whisky.  Really  the  only  contingency  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  provide  against  comes  in  hunting,  espe- 
cially hunting  quail  in  the  palmetto  bushes  in  Florida. 
There  the  snakes  are  extremely  liable  to  lie  under  the 
palmettos,  and  the  dogs  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  lusty  rattlers.  If  tall,  heavy  boots  are 
worn  by  the  men  they  have  little  to  fear,  but  the  set- 
ters are  in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives. 

Allan  Hendricks  writes  on  "  The  Land  of  the  Five 
Tribes,"  by  which  he  means  the  Indian  Territory  and 
its  five  Indian  nations  who  have  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. He  thinks  the  territory  is  an  anomaly  and  an 
anachronism.  He  favors  allotment  of  the  land  to  those 
entitled  to  it,  coupling  the  allotment  with  a  prohibition 
of  alienation  for  a  period  of  years.  This  will  stop  the 
unlawful  land-grabbing  by  the  whites  and  would  give 
the  Indian  even  more  land  than  he  could  utilize.  He 
would  be  stimulated,  Mr.  Hendricks  thinks,  to  self- 
improvement.  He  thinks  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  the  needy  members  of  the  five  tribes  are  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity  because  of  cer- 
tain old  agreements  now  long  out  of  date. 


THE   FORUM. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Professor  Hib- 
ben's  article  on  "  Princeton  College  and  Patriot- 
ism," and  from  the  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk's  comparison  of 
American  with  Australian  ballot  laws. 

The  October  Forum  presents  four  articles  intended  to 
show  "  What  Free  Coinage  Means."  Ex-President  Har- 
rison says  it  means  "Compulsory  Dishonesty,"  since 
debtors  will  not  merely  be  permitted,  but  compelled  to 
pay  in  the  debased  dollar.  John  A.  McCall,  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  discusses  "  Free 
Coinage  and  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  ;"  Edward 
King,  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  City,  considers  "  Free  Coinage  and  Trust  Compa- 
nies," and  John  M.  Stahl  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress deals  with  "  Free  Coinage  and  Farmers." 

Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  writing  on  '•  The  Creed  of 
the  Sultan,"  declares  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
despairing  of  the  reformation  of  Islam  now  than  there 
was  for  despairing  of  that  of  Christianity  in  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Knox,  '*  or  of  its  further,  sadly -needed,  refor- 
mation to-day."  Only,  he  says,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  no  reformation  can  come  to  Islam  through  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  it  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"  Any  such  attempt  can  only  provoke  resistance  and 
hatred.  Islam  has  sunk,  not  because  its  Bible  is  the 
Koran,  and  its  Paternoster  the  Fatihah,  but  because  it 
has  rejected  philosophy  and  science  and  sought  truth 
by  commenting  on  the  Koran.  What  it  needs,  what  it 
may  well  demand,  in  return  for  its  ancient  services  to 
UH,  is  rational  enlightenment— instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  civilized  life— not  dogma  to  replace  dogma.  For 
thi«  it  is,  in  some  degree,  ready  now,  and  will  Vxicome 
more  so  as  its  demnnds  are  met.  Our  duty  is  plain.  As 
Islam  once  refcued  us  from  the;  blight  of  Christian  super- 
naturalism  and  spiritual  slavery,  so  ought  we  now,  in 
gratitude,  to  rescue  it  from  the  Muslim  curse  of  sensual- 
ity, fatalism  and  ignorance,  by  making  it  aci^uainted 
with  the  great  thinkern  of  its  own  past,  and  the  l)est 
thought  of  the  present.  Religion  and  civilization  are 
larger  than  either  Christianity  or  Islam," 


Professor  Harald  Hjarne  furnishes  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  one  of  the 
few  truly  cultured  representatives  of  European  royalty. 
The  king,  among  his  many  accomplishments,  possesses 
the  gift  of  oratory. 

"  His  strong,  sonorous,  musically-trained  voice  sends 
every  word  he  utters  penetrating  into  the  farthest 
recesses  of  spacious  assembly  halls  and  is  also  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  open  air.  His  speeches,  several 
volumes  of  which  have  been  published,  have  been  de- 
claimed on  the  most  varied  occasions  :  from  the  throne 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  at  great  national 
and  local  solemnities,  in  academies  and  other  public 
societies,  at  royal  or  private  banquets.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  lofty  diction,  by  many  happy  turns  of 
phrase,  profound  thoughts,  and  solid  insight  into  the 
subject  he  is  treating  of.  He  speaks  both  the  Swedish 
and  the  Norwegian  languages  equally  fluently,  a  so 
much  the  more  difficult  feat  as  they  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, but  two  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  exceedingly 
wont  to  be  confused  in  conversation.  He  expresses  him- 
self with  almost  the  same  facility  in  French,  German, 
English  and  Italian,  and  is  not  devoid  of  some  notions  of 
Russian  and  Spanish.  By  wide  travels  from  his  youth 
upward— he  was  educated  as  a  naval  officer— within  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  he  has  trained  his  lin- 
guistic talents  and  acquired  a  discerning  understanding 
of  historical  antiquities  and  the  requirements  of  modern 
life.  His  reading  embraces  the  literatures  to  a  large 
extent  of  all  the  languages  that  he  speaks.  He  is  very 
well  versed,  too,  in  Latin  classical  literature," 

Professor  W.  G.  Sumner  discusses  "  Banks  of  Issue  in 
the  United  States,"  and  their  history,  with  his  accus- 
tomed force  and  lucidity.  His  philosophy  to  account  for 
the  strength  of  sentiments  favoring  currency  inflation 
in  a  new  country  has  a  bearing  on  recent  developments 
in  our  own  West.  The  first  settlers,  he  says,  are  men 
without  capi.tal,  though  they  have  the  land  and  are 
ready  to  apply  their  own  labor  to  it. 

"  Their  economic  weakness  is  in  the  want  of  capital. 
The  confusion  of  capital  and  money  is  radical  and  per- 
sistent. It  may  appear  at  any  moment  in  the  thinking 
of  any  man,  if  it  is  not  guarded  against  by  well-trained 
scrutiny.  It  is  favored  by  current  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  cannot  be  altered  and  by  popular  and  cus- 
tomary ways  of  looking  at  phenomena.  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  terms 
have  no  fixed  and  universally  accepted  definitions.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  in  the  absence  of  special  training  to  the 
contrary,  a  man  will  think  that  he  wants  the  medium  of 
exchange  when  he  wants  the  goods  which  are  ex- 
changed." 

THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles"  will  be 
found  quotations  from  Bishop  Merrill's  article  on 
*' Our  Electoral  System,"  from  Sir  John  E.  Gorst's  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  education  in  England,  and  from 
Justice  Walter  Clark's  prediction  of  constitutional 
changes  in  the  event  of  a  victory  for  silver  at  the  polls. 

"  The  Safe  Pathway  of  Experience  "  is  the  title  of  the 
opening  article  by  Speaker  Reed.     He  says  : 

"  If  wo  could  lift  silver  to  twice  its  height  and  keep  it 
there,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  because  the  good  of 
any  part  of  the  country  is  the  good  of  all.  But  all  expe- 
rience shows  wo  cannot  do  it.  If  buying  nearly  the 
whole  American  product  seemed  but  to  stimulate  the 
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fall,  will  taking  the  balauce  raise  it  'i  It  will  not  do  to 
reply  that  '  we  believe  '  so  and  so.  That  may  do  for 
theology,  but  not  for  business.  Things  in  this  world  go 
on  irrespective  of  our  beliefs.  '  We  believe  '  was  as 
freely  uttered  about  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman 
act  as  it  is  about  free  coinage  ;  and  yet  silver  did  not  go 
to  par  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  went  steadily  and  ruth- 
lessly down.  The  laws  of  nature  have  no  mercj'  on  the- 
ories. The  very  purchase  so  stimulated  production  as  to 
help  cause  the  fall." 

The  Hon.  Albion  W.  Tourgee  contributes  a  rather 
academic  discussion  of  "  The  Best  Currency."  His  arti- 
cle contains  much  of  the  "  we  believe  "  element  tabooed 
l)y  Speaker  Reed.  His  main  proposition,  which  is  cer- 
tainlj^  deserving  of  attention,  is  to  supply  the  demand 
for  currency  by  the  issue  of  treasury'  notes. 

Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller  writes  a  conservative  article  on 
the  probable  shrinkage  of  wages  in  the  event  of  free 
coinage.  He  concedes  that  three  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity would  gain  by  that  policy  : 

"  (1)  Owners  and  miners  of  silver  who  can  get  it  con- 
verted into  fifty-cent  dollars  and  pass  these  for  almost 
their  face  value  before  the}'  depreciate. 

"  (2)  Brokers  would  make  monej^  for  themselves  and 
their  speculative  customers,  as  they  did  during  the  war, 
by  fluctuations  in  the  premiums  on  gold,  foreign  ex- 
chani^es  and  (certain  commodities. 

"  (3)  Exporters  of  manufactures  could  pay  their  help 
in  depreciated  money,  and  sell  the  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  gold.  Wages  paid  in  Japan,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  few  nations  who  yet  cling  to  silver,  average  forty 
cents  a  day  for  skilled  labor,  enabling  Japanese  manu 
facturers  to  compete  with  the  English  in  their  own  col- 
onies." 

The  laborer  and  the  professional  man,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  could  only  be  losers,  in  Mr.  Windmiiller's  opin- 
ion. 

Hon.  Thomas  R.  Jernigan,  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  Shanghai,  writes  frankly  concerning  certain 
defects  in  our  consular  system,  particularly  the  frequent 
offical  changes,  the  comparatively  small  salaries  paid 
and  the  failure  of  the  United  S^tates  to  purchase  build- 
ings for  the  service,  or  even  to  pay  full  rent  of  suitable 
■consular  residences.  These  evils,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute in  Mr.  Jernigan's  opinion  a  real  hindrance  to  our 
foreign  trade,  in  which  sentiment  it  would  seem  that  all 
Americans  of  sense  should  fully  concur. 

Secretary  Herbert  and  Andrew  Carnegie  contribute 
articles  of  quite  similar  tenor  on  the  present  industrial 
situation.  Mr.  Carnegie's  article—*'  The  Ship  of  State 
Adrift " — is  a  sequel  to  his  article  in  the  June  North 
A  merican,  under  the  same  title,  from  which  we  (quoted 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Mr.  Carnegie's  present 
views  seen  more  hopeful,  and  he  has  full  confidence  that 
the  ship,  though  drifting,  will  not  be  given  up. 

Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason  has  a  suggestive  article  on  "  The 
Educational  Uses  of  HypTiotism."  Many  people  who 
have  been  interested  in  liypnotism  have  still  been  skei>- 
tical  as  to  its  practical  uses.  Dr.  Mason,  however, 
affirms  that  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
important  devjilopmentsin  thedirju-tion  of  u  pi^dagogictil 
application  of  liypiiotic  HUggtiHtion.  One  of  Dr.  Mason's 
illustrations  will  show  what  he  thinks  po.ssil)le  on  these 
lines  : 

"  Suyipose  the  patient  to  be  a  boy  with  the  ^Mgan^tt^'» 
habit,  and  tVie  pliysician  had  Mnggest««d  as  follows  : 
*  Wh<<n  yon  awake  yon  will  no  longer  desire  to  smoke. 
On  the  rontniry,  the  very  thonghl  of  it  will  be  disagree- 


able to  you,  and  you  will  avoid  it  altogether.'  He 
awakes,  he  knows  nothing  of  what  has  transpired,  but 
he  finds  he  has  no  longer  the  desire  to  smoke,  and  conse- 
quently he  ceases  the  practice." 


THE   ARENA. 

"1  1  7  E  have  quoted  from  Profe.ssor  Parsons'  article  on 
V  V  the  silver  question  in  our  department  of  "  Lead- 
ing Articles." 

Senators  Morgan  of  Alabama  and  Jones  of  Nevada  also 
contribute  articles  on  the  issue  of  the  hour,  Senator  Mor- 
gan stating  the  theoretical  reasons  for  giving  silver 
equal  rank  with  gold  as  a  money  metal,  and  Senator 
Jones  presenting  a  more  direct  and  practical  argument 
for  the  proposition  of  tree  coinage  as  an  immediate 
national  policy. 

Dr.  William  Howe  Tolman  offers  several  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  citizens  interested  in  municipal  reform. 

"  The  primary  method  for  bringing  about  a  municipal 
reform  is  self-knowledge,  not  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  or 
of  a  great  department  like  that  of  finance,  or  of  a  great 
problem  like  that  of  the  saloon  or  of  the  tenement  house, 
but  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  your  particular  house, 
in  your  street,  in  your  election  district,  in  your  assembly 
district,  and  in  your  ward.  If  you  grasp  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  these  areas  you  can  then  deal  with  more  compli- 
cated problems  of  your  city.  However,  if  you  are  averse 
to  undertake  such  ABC  work,  you  can  test  your  ability 
and  your  present  knowledge  by  the  answers  you  can 
give  to  these  questions  :  Who  is  your  alderman  ?  In 
case  the  flagging  of  your  sidewalk  is  defective,  to  what 
department  would  you  go  for  redress  ?  Where  is  the 
station-house  and  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  pre- 
cinct ?  Who  represents  you  in  the  Assembly  ?  These 
are  the  facts  of  common  every-day  citizenship,  and  your 
ability  to  answer  these  questions  will  show  if  you  can 
be  promoted  into  the  next  higher  class  or  if  you  even 
know  enough  to  be  in  the  primary  class.  The  practical 
politician  succeeds  because  he  knows  his  city,  and  he 
deserves  to." 

In  an  interesting  article  on  "  Japanesque  Elements  in 
'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'"  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Clement 
traces  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  Roman  and  the 
modern  Japanese  civilizations.     He  concludes: 

"  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  Japanese  civilization,  in 
its  isolated  development,  had  succeeded  m  reaching  in 
military,  political,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ious  elements,  just  about  that  stage  of  advancement  to 
which  the  Romans  had  attained  in  the  last  days  of 
Pompeii." 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE   Xiiiffeenth    ('eiitunj   for  (Vtober    contains   no 
fewer  than  six  separate  articles  on  the  Eliisteru 
Question,  which  are  noticed  el.sewhere. 

THK    VKXKl)    PKOBLEM   OK    PRISON    LABOR. 

Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  in  an  tirticle  entitled  "  The  I'u- 
av»)idable  Uselessness  of  Prist>n   LalK>r,"  detkTibew  the 
ditficnUies  which  h»^  has  in  vain  attiMuptetl  to  ovei\H»ine 
in  order  to  at  tain  tlu^  ideal  of  firulin^j  prisv>ners  pivtitM 
ble  work.     His  ionelnsii>n  of  the  wholt*  matter  it»  ; 

"  Tin*  only  solution  of  all  the  ilittU'ultu^H,  um  1  In^lievt*, 
is  that  prisons  shudil  be  looktnl  on  tw  work^^^u»^w  fi»r  arti- 
cles nuiniretl  for  the  government  st<rvui-  1  .>uk 
a  whole  that  is,  they  should  l»e  made  sou  j.l\- 
of  articles  retiuired  by  other  ifovemiuent  ite)k««rtiu«utiA , 
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and  that  it  should  be  clearly  established  as  a  general 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  those  de- 
partments to  find  employment  for  prisoners  in  making 
some  of  the  numerous  articles  they  require  in  such  large 
quantities.  Prisoners  are  in  fact  workmen  maintained 
at  government  cost,  and  as  government  requires 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  workmen  it  maintains  should  be  employed  for  its 
l)enefit." 

A  GREAT  MASTER  BUT  A  RASCAL. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  D.  Crowe  tells  the  story  of  the  dis- 
reputable life  of  the  great  artist  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  He 
says  :  "He  became,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  his  age,  and,  although  beneath  the  level  of  Angelico 
3Iasaccio  and  other  equally  eminent  men,  is  still  enti- 
tled to  rank  high  in  the  hierarchy  of  his  profession. 
Horally  he  deserved  the  pillory,  yet  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
■caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  a 
model  .furnished  by  Filippino,  and  we  still  enjoy  the 
lovely  productions  of  the  artist,  while  we  are  taught  to 
abhor  the  actions  which  debased  the  character  of  the 
individual  man." 

A  PLEA  FOR  HORSE  AMBXTLANCES  IN  LONDON. 

The  Honorable  Dudley  Leigh  has  an  article,  full  of 
facts  and  figures,  which  ought  to  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  horse  ambulances  in  English  cities.  Every  year 
in  London  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  are  killed  in  the 
streets,  and  five  thousand  people  are  injured ;  but 
although  this  army  of  wounded  men  must  be  dealt  with, 
they  are  removed  to  the  hospital  either  on  a  police 
stretcher  or  a  four-wheeler.  Mr.  Leigh  quotes  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Vienna  and 
other  cities.  He  thinks  that  an  ambulance  costs  about 
£90  and  could  be  maintained  in  England  for  £150  a  year. 
There  are  twelve  ambulance  wagons  in  Pittsburgh, 
thirty-one  in  New  York  City,  twenty  in  Vienna.  Mr. 
Leigh  suggests  that  the  London  County  Council  should 
take  up  the  matter,  either  by  subsidizing  the  hospitals 
according  to  the  number  of  ambulances  employed  by 
each,  which  is  the  way  things  are  arranged  in  Brooklyn, 
or  by  working  them  by  means  of  their  own  employees 
in  conjunction  with  the  hospitals. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hankin,  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  conducting  a  sanitary  campaign  among 
the  natives  against  cholera,  writes  an  article  on  his  ex- 
periences which  is  full  of  interesting  and  out-of-the  way 
information.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent  describes  his  excursions 
around  the  frontier  of  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Der- 
vishes, and  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  describes,  with  much  detail, 
the  unsuccessful  effort  made  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  induce  Queen  Elizabeth  to  marry. 


THE  CONTEMF^ORARY    REVIEW. 

''T^HE  Contemporamj  Review  for  October  is  bright  and 
X       varied.     The  articles  on  the  Constantinople  mas- 
sacres and  American  wcimen  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

TJIE   INVENTOR  OF  DIABOLISM. 

A  great  deal  of  fuss  has  been  made  of  late  concerning 
the  alleged  inncAAcc  of  th(;  worst  kind  of  black  magic  by 
Preemasons  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  F.  T^egge,  in 
an  artif-le  entitled  "  Devil  Worship  and  Freemasonry," 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  sums  up  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  a  deliberate  inv<intion  due  to  the 
perverse  ingenuity  and  money-making  passion  of  Leo 
Taxil  : 


"That  M.  Taxil  is  really  M.  Ricoux,  Diana  Vaughan 
and  '  Dr.  Bataille, '  '  all  rolled  in  one, '  can  hardly  bti 
proved  at  present.  Certain  tricks  of  style,  corrui>tions 
of  words,  and  obvious  misstatements  of  fact  are  common 
to  the  writings  of  all  four,  and,  if  they  were  historical 
documents,  would  convince  an  expert  that  they  were 
all  by  the  same  hand.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that  M. 
Taxil's  literary  career  gives  the  lie  to  either  of  these 
theories.  In  '  Les  Confessions  d'un  ex-Librepenseur, ' 
published  by  Lim  in  Paris  in  1887,  he  narrates,  not  with- 
out glee,  that  when  engaged  upon  '  Les  Amours  Secretes 
de  Pie  IX.,'  he  and  his  collaborators  created  '  an  imagin- 
ary privy  chamberlain  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  was  given 
the  name  of  Carlo  Sebastiano  Volpi,  and  the  romance 
appeared  with  this  apocryphal  signature.  I  even  wrote 
a  letter  from  the  pretended  chevalier,  which  was  pu-b- 
lished  in  the  shape  of  a  preface,  and  contributed  to 
further  deceive  the  public. '  Later,  he  confesses  that  he 
willfully  mistranslated  cases  of  conscience,  forged  a  bull 
of  Excommunication  against  himself,  and  took  in  the 
ultra-Socialist  journal.  La  Bataille,  by  writing  for  it  a 
series  of  revelations  of  clerical  iniquity  in  the  name  of  a 
non-existent  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This 
was,  of  course,  in  his  unconverted  days,  but — qui  a  bu^ 
boira  !  " 

THE  TRIUMPH   OF   THE   ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 

Mr.  Picton,  writing  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Coni- 
mission  of  Vaccination,  exults  not  a  little  over  the  signal 
discomfiture  of  the  insolent  vaccinationists.    He  says  : 

"  Jenner,  say  the  connnission,  believed  that  one  oper- 
ation '  secured  absolute  immunity  for  the  future.'  '  It  is 
certain  in  this  he  was  mistaken. '  They,  in  correction  of 
Jenner,  put  the  period,  not  very  confidently,  at  ten 
years,  though  Dr.  Gayton,  who  has  had  more  experience 
of  the  small-pox  than  any  member  of  the  commission, 
would  not  guarantee  the  protection  for  six  months.  But 
even  for  this  period  of  ten  years  they  think  that  the  in- 
fluence amounts  only  to  a  diminution  of  the  liability  to 
attack  of  a  modification  of  the  character  of  the  disease. 
To  what  insignificant  dimensions  do  these  admissions  re- 
duce the  germ  of  the  Jennerian  myth  ! ' ' 

It  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  vaccination  is  now  de- 
clared even  by  its  advocates  not  to  do  one-half  what  its 
early  champions  were  prepared  to  swear  it  "VN'ould  ac- 
complish, that  onl}'-  two  members  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion ventured  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  compulsory  re- 
vaccination,  although,  without  revaccination,  the  whole 
population  above  the  age  of  ten  is  left  exposed  to  the  un- 
checked ravages  of  small-pox.  Mr',  Picton  n'^turally  re- 
gards this  as  an  admission  that  the  game  is  up,  and  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  what  will  come  after  vaccination  has 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  superstitions  : 

"The  poor  must  awake  to  their  duties  as  municipal 
electors  and  vote  for  local  councilors,  not  on  political  or 
personal  grounds,  but  on  grounds  of  socual  welfare.  Tele- 
phones and  ambulances  should  facilitate  the  quick  re- 
moval of  infectious  patients,  and  suitable  hospital  ac- 
commodation should  always  be  ready  for  those  who  can- 
not be  isolated  at  home.  All  infected  bedding  and 
clothing  should  bo  burned,  compensation  being  made  by 
the  town  or  district.  Local  authorities  should  be  em- 
powered to  compensate  for  loss  of  working  time  the  poor 
who  may  have  been  (exposed  to  infection,  and  to  offer 
them  comfortable  quarantine.  On  evidence  of  initial 
small-pox  in  a  seliool  c^liild  or  teacher,  the  school  should 
V)e  peremptorily  (iloHcd  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  scholars 
be  prohibited  from  attending  any  other.   Tramps  should 
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be  more  carefully  watclied,  and  power  given  to  guardi- 
ans for  detention  in  hospital  of  any  certified  to  show 
Byniptoms  of  small-pox.  Such  means  of  salvation  as  these 
would  be  far  more  effectual  than  blind  confidence  in  an 
exploded  theory.  And  if  they  are  adopted,  as  they  cer- 
tainly will  be,  the  generation  living  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  find  in  the  pathetic  belief  in  vac- 
cination one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
the  delusions  of  the  nineteenth." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM. 

Mr,  R.  Heath  has  a  highly  ingenious  article  in  which 
he  argues  that  the  origin,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  arche- 
type of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  no  book,  but  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Anabaptists,  with  whose  sufferings 
Bunyan  was  familiar  from  childhood.     Mr.  Heath  says  : 

"  The  framework  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress '  come  from  Anabaptist  sources  and 
originate  in  the  actual  history  of  hundreds  of  martyr, 
lives  in  the  century  previous  to  that  in  which  Bunyan 
lived.  We  shall  find  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  an  analogy  to  that  of  the  Anabaptist 
who  had  determined  to  quit  a  society  doomed  to  de- 
struction for  a  Divine  community  modeled  on  that 
which  the  Apostles  gathered  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost." 

His  article  is  very  ingenious  and  well  worth  reading. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  is  distinctly  a 
good  number,  with  articles  almost  all  of  which 
have  ideas  in  them  expressed  by  people  who  know  how 
to  write.  We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  re- 
markable .article  on  "  Human  Evolution  an  Artificial 
Process,"  with  two  articles  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  MISSIONARY    JUDAISM. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  O.  J.  Simon, 
who  in  his  article  on  "The  Mission  of  Judaism"  once 
more  raises  his  despairing  voice  in  favor  of  a  propaganda 
of  Judaism.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Simon  has  found  out 
to  his  cost,  the  religion  in  which  the  modern  Jew  be- 
lieves is  the  religion  of  material  comfort  ;  and  he  listens 
with  a  disdainful  shrug  to  Mr.  Simon's  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  his  religious  mission.  Mr.  Simon  would  consti- 
tute the  Church  of  Israel,  which  would  hold  services  on 
Sunday,  and  endeavor  to  convert  Christendom  from  its 
Trinitarianism  to  Monotheism  : 

"  In  England  and  America,  and  perhaps  in  another 
generation  in  France  and  in  Germany,  we  might  hold  out 
the  hand  of  religious  brotherhood  to  our  non  Jewish 
neighbors,  and  proclaim  to  them  the  simple  and  sublime 
faith  which  has  borne  the  test  of  the  most  varied  as  well 
as  the  most  enduring  of  all  racial  histories." 

In  the  Church  of  Israel  in  the  way  organized,  according 
to  Mr.  Simon's  ideas  :  "  the  religion  of  the  Jews  should 
be  presented  in  a  form  that  would  render  it  immediately 
intelligible  to  ordinary  Englishmen.  Such  a  synagogue  or 
church  as  would  bo  d(>liborately  intended  to  welcome 
Englishmen  who  are  not  J(nvs  would  be  frtMi  from  the  re- 
straint of  that  Orientalism  which,  in  the  ordinary  Jewish 
place  of  worship,  is  justifiably  preserved.  The  right  of 
circumciHioTi  would  not  b(^  incumlxMit.  Indeed  T  should 
Htrongly  n^jnidiutd  any  form  of  rit  iiul  initiati(m.  on  Mu^ 
ground  that  luitli  nlon(»  slionld  \ns  \\\{\  puHsport  to  th«)  [Tni- 
v«irHal  J(5wiMhTh('iHticChur(!h.  The  ])ubli(!  wtirsliip  would 
obviouHly  bo  conducted  in  the  vernacular  and  not  in  Ile- 
bniw.     Tlie   praynr-book   would  bo  compihul   upon  the 


existing  Jewish  liturgies,  with  such  modifications  as 
would  be  indispensable  to  make  it  appropriate  for  a  non- 
Jewish  congregation.  I  would  wish  that  the  ministers 
of  such  a  church  should  continue  to  be  conforming 
members  of  the  synagogue.  The  necessity  for  using  Sun- 
day as  the  chief  day  of  public  worship  would  enable  the 
ministers  to  continue  their  seventh-day  observance  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  tradition.  The  religious  festi- 
vals of  the  synagogue  would  be  to  some  extent  adaptable 
to  non-Jews.  Those  of  Biblical  institution  are  for  the 
most  part  singularly  catholic  in  their  tendency,  and  are 
only  incidentally  particularized  in  their  present  applica- 
tion." 

HOME  ARTS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wakefield  has  a  very  pleasant  and  hopeful 
little  article  describing  a  visit  paid  to  the  Art  Industrial 
School  at  Keswick,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawnsley  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  into  practical  operation  many  of 
the  ideals  of  Mr.  Ruskin.     Mr.  Wakefield  says  : 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  the  little  town  of  Keswick 
annually  produces  and  sells  some  £700  worth  of  this  art 
work.  Among  the  workers  are  men  of  all  trades.  Pencil 
makers  are  numerous,  as  it  is  a  special  trade  of  Keswick, 
a  trade  that  should  be  a  very  flourishing  industry  did 
not  our  government  get  all  their  pencils  in  Germany,  as 
one  of  the  men  indignantly  remarked.  But  laborers, 
boatmen,  gardeners,  shepherds,  tailors  and  many  another 
craft  are  all  here  banded  together  in  pursuit  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  in  devotion  to  their  work  ;  and  there  is  among 
them,  by  reason  of  their  teaching,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Nuremberg  wood-carvers  of  old,  something 
of  the  attention  to  a  tendril  or  a  flower  which  in  its  high- 
est degree  gave  fame  to  such  a  man  as  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini." 

WHITEWASHING   PHILIP   II. 

Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  in  a  paper  on  "  Philip  II. 
and  His  Domestic  Relations,"  draws  a  charming  picture 
of  the  Spanish  despot,  for  whom  history  has  hitherto  had 
hardly  a  civil  word.  In  his  pages  Philip  appears  the  de- 
voted husband  of  three  wives  in  succession,  all  of  whom 
loved  him,  and  as  a  most  affectionate  father.  Major 
Hume  says  : 

"  Truly  the  human  heart  is  a  hard  book  to  decipher. 
The  man  who  could  gaze  upon  human  creatures  under- 
going the  tortures  of  the  damned  by  his  orders  because 
they  diTered  from  him,  has  been  handed  down  to  eternal 
infamy — and  perhaps  rightly  so — on  the  strength  of  his 
public  acts.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  that  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty  should  be  forgotten  beciiuse  there  was  a  soft 
spot  even  in  his  stony  heart  for  those  who  were  nearest 
him,  that  the  sickening  fumes  of  scorching  human  flesh 
should  be  overpowered  by  the  scent  of  flowers  which 
Philip  loved,  or  that  the  shrieks  of  the  myriad  martyrs 
should  be  drowned  by  the  song  of  his  nightingales  ;  but, 
at  least,  the  facts  I  have  adduced  prove  that  he  was  a 
human  creature  and  not  a  fiend,  and  go  far  to  supjHirt 
my  contention  that  he  was  conscientiously  and  devi>utly 
convinced  that  he  was  acting  for  the  In^st  iu  ruthlessly 
crushing  thost^  wluun  he  ku>kt<d  \\\Kn\  as  the  euenues  of 
God  and  society." 

FRENCH    MTKRATURK   OF  TO-DAY, 

In  an  article  «>n  "  M.  Paul  nervieu,"  TlAnnah  Lynch 
deals  with  this  master  ot  the  latest  schiH>l  of  tYt'Uch  t\«.^ 
tion.     She  says  : 

*'  In  France  t«>-day  for  romnnoo  wo  havt*  the  Horu! 
])iquancy  of  sin,  for  passion  iuon>«e  Hou-tatlon.  Tht<  txin 
v»>ntionul  term  "  love  "  is  still  ustnl.  but  the  «.\milltiim  U 
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a  conscious  suffering,  a  brutal  and  unsleeping  curiosity 
in  both  sexes,  the  inextinguishable  desire,  the  incurable 
wound  of  humanity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  wasted  and  di- 
verted effort,  of  emasculated  taste,  of  a  monotonous 
preoccupation  of  sex,  steadily  and  insanely  on  the  in- 
crease, of  a  morbid  and  febrile  tendency  to  religion, 
without  vigorous  faith  to  give  it  conscious  and  consistent 
direction,  of  a  brutalized  style,  without  virility  or 
humor,  the  recent  literature  of  France  is  surprisingly 
vital  and  interesting.  Anxious  reflection,  without  dis- 
tinct aim,  and  without  any  ideal,  moral  or  artistic  ;  an 
arrogant  and  exasperated  self-consciousness,  an  implac- 
able cruelty  of  word  and  regard,  an  unjoyous,  blighted 
sensualism,  a  mingling  of  lassitude,  disgust,  and  avid 
thirst  of  sensation,  which  replaces  the  old-fashioned  road 
of  experience  by  reflection  ;  these  are  its  characteristics. 
Its  masters  are  many.  After  M.  Paul  Bourget,  grand 
master,  comes  Paul  Hervieu,  the  misanthropical  '  mon- 
dam.'  " 

THE  world's  baby  TALK. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  takes  up  the  theme  suggested 
by  a  recent  paper  of  Mr.  Walter  Wells,  and  deduces 
from  the  lispings  of  the  nurseries  a  theory  of  the  origin 
of  languages  which  is  novel  and  somewhat  startling. 
Mr.  Johnston  says  : 

'•'■  Our  study  of  baby  talk  has  led  us  to  these  conclu- 
sions :  it  is  strictly  spontaneous,  from  within  outwards  ; 
it  is  the  same  in  babies  of  different  lands  whose  parents 
speak  entirely  different  tongues.  And  these  two  con. 
elusions  very  strongly  point  in  the  direction  I  have  sug- 
gested, that  baby  talk  is  strictly  a  survival,  a  repetition, 
by  each  individual  of  the  long  past  life  of  the  whole 
race." 

He  then  asks  himself  where  he  is  to  find  a  race  whose 
language  approximates  to  that  of  the  nursery,  and  which 
represents  the  aboriginal  language  of  mankind.  He 
says  : 

"  In  the  great  Polynesian  family  of  tongues  we  have  a 
whole  series  of  allied  languages,  rich  in  legends,  songs, 
incantations,  histories  of  war  and  emigration,  whose 
range  of  sounds  is  exactly  what  we  have  described  in  the 
second  period  of  baby  talk.  Thus  the  speech  of  Polyne- 
sians, Chinese  and  negroes — of  the  red,  brown,  yellow 
and  black  races — corresponds  to  definite  stages  of  baby 
talk." 

As  with  children  vowels  come  before  consonants,  so  he 
thinks  "  we  are  justified  in  adhering  to  a  vast  period  of 
vowel  language  preceded  by  a  long  interval  all  con- 
sonant speech — a  transition  period  of  great  wealth  and 
variety,  where  breathings  and  semi-vowels  were  added 
to  pure  vowels,  then  probably  nasals,  and,  last  of  all, 
pure  consonants  or  full  contacts,  of  which,  in  highly 
developed  languages,  there  are  five  varieties." 

HOW   TO   CHECK  THE   GROWTH   OF   INSANITY. 

The  interminable  dispute  between  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Corbet  as  to  whether  or  not  insanity 
is  increasing  is  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drapes, 
into  whose  arguments  we  need  not  enter.  I  prefer  to 
quote  his  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  growth 
of  insanity  can  be  checked  : 

"  Let  the  general  public  do  their  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  begin  to  regard  drunkenness  as  what  it  really  is, 
an  a<'t  of  immorality.  It  is  nominally  held  so,  but  not 
HO  in  i>ractice.  It  is  a  weakness,  a  fjuling,  a  thing  to 
smile  at,  wink  at,  excuse,  condone.  Anything  but  a  vice. 
[juX,  the  public,  who  are  largely  to  blame  in  this  matter, 


adopt  a  different  attitude  towards  intemperance.  Let 
them  put  it  in  the  same  category  with  theft,  for  instance. 
Let  them  ostracise  any  one  who  practices  it  from  decent 
society,  as  a  ijerson  deserving  contumely,  until  he  chooses 
to  recover  his  self-control.  Undoubtedly  more  stringent 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  and  a  more 
healthy,  outspoken  public  opinion  carried  out  unflinch- 
ingly in  practice,  would  have  at  least  some  effect  in 
checking  intemperance,  and,  indirectly,  the  insanity  that 
is  due  to  it.  Again,  marriage  must  be  made  less  a  ques- 
tion of  impulse,  or  of  mere  traffic,  or  of  ambition,  and 
some  little  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  perpetuation  of  a  healthy  race.  In  this  way 
only  is  it  possible  to  control  the  evils  that  result  from 
heredity." 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
'^^HERE  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  West- 
X  minster,  although  none  of  the  flrst  rank  of  impor- 
tance. Mr.  John  Herlihy  pronounces  the  Parliamentary 
session  this  year  a  failure.  Mary  Husband  assails  the 
morality  of  "Trilby,"  for  making  its  heroine  uncon- 
scious of  the  guilt  of  her  early  sinful  practices.  Maurice 
Todhunter  objects  strongly  to  the  "  dogmatism"  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  in  his  history  of  nineteenth-century 
literature.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  pleads  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  England.  Like 
many  other  advocates  of  the  decimal  system  of  measures 
under  a  decimal  notation,  he  forgets  the  prior  question, 
which  checks  the  decimal  ardor  of  some  minds.  Is  not  a 
duo-decimal  notation  to  be  preferred  to  a  decimal  ?  If 
we  are  ever  to  count  by  twelves,  and  not  by  tens,  then 
to  change  coinage  and  measures  to  a  decimal  system  first 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy  ? 

A  CURIOUS  FEAR. 

Colonel  White  writes  on  "  The  Revival  of  Jacobitism." 
He  is  alarmed  at  the  demonstration  of  Jacobite  fanati- 
cism witnessed  at  Charles'  statue  this  year  on  January 
30th.  He  proceeds  to  prove  by  Star  Chamber  and  other 
records  that  Charles  I.  was  neither  saint  nor  martyr  ; 
nor  did  he  die  for  his  religion.  He  regards  as  weighty, 
and  deserving  serious  attention,  Bishop  Ryle's  forebod- 
ing that  England  may  see  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  and 
Papacy  made  the  national  religion.  He  fears  that  if  the 
Jacobite  reaction  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  Parlia- 
ment may,  on  the  demise  of  the  Queen,  alter  the  succes- 
sion from  the  present  line  to  a  living  descendant  of 
Charles  I.  The  delusion,  running  on  the  lines  of  Ritual- 
ism and  Romanism,  *'  seems  to  be  fast  taking  possession 
of  the  public  mind." 

UNDERPAID   JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  Fred  Wilson  treats  of  "  Journalism  as  a  Profes- 
sion," and  while  extolling  the  advantages  of  London 
journalism,  complains  that  journalists  are  lamentably 
underpaid.  Reporters,  he  says,  average  £100  a  year, 
editors,  chief  sub  or  assistant,  at  £20  or  £30  more. 
Newspaper  men  ordinarily  receive  less  than  clerk  or 
artisan.  Ho  pleads  for  a  more  effective  union.  The  In- 
stitute of  Journalists,  ho  declares,  to  be  a  laughing- 
stock. The  Newspaper  Press  Fund  has  done  better,  but 
is  not  enough.  A  union  is  wanted  which  would  guaran- 
tee help  to  journalists  when  disengaged,  assistance  in 
time  of  sickness,  and  protection  from  persecuting  em- 
ployers. 

THE    HAll  TO    UKUNION. 

There  are  two  distinct  pleas  for  closer  nOigious  union. 
Rev.  Angus  Mackay  finds  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition" 
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to  consist  iu  ii  theory  of  Anglican  Orders  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  last  tlf  ty  years.  He  argues  against 
the  Viilidity  of  this  view  by  cin  appeal  to  the  words  of 
the  prayer  book,  and  to  the  fact  that  "for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  Reformation  nearly  all  the  most 
emiaent  sons  of  the  Church,  including  the  great  High 
Churchmen,  recognized  Presbyterian  and  other  orders 
as  valid,  though  irregular."  For  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  after  the  Ordinal  was  drawn  up  cind  the  Articles 
signed,  "  men  who  had  received  no  Episcopal  ordination 
were  admitted  without  further  ceremony  into  the  Eng- 
lish Church  ;  and  this  was  done  by  High  Churchmen" 
like  Bancroft,  Cosin  and  Bramhall.  Mr.  Charles  Ford 
pleads  for  a  mutual  approach  of  Christianity  and  the 
ethical  spirit,  the  separation  of  which  he  bewails.  He 
urges  that  the  line  of  cleavage  should  be  at  character, 
not  creed,  and  that  hostile  controversy  be  abandoned 
for  friendly  co  operation.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  point- 
ing out  the  resultant  gain  to  Christianity  and  to  morality. 


BLACKWOOD. 

IN  Blackwood's  for  October  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  be- 
gins "  Dariel  :  A  Romance  of  Surrey."  Forsaking 
Devonshire  with  its  moors,  Mr.  Blackmore  has  now 
come  to  more  civilized  regions,  and  his  hero  in  the  open- 
ing chapters,  we  are  told,  lives  within  twelve  miles  of 
Guildford.  Another  interesting  feature  of  Blackwood s 
is  Mrs.  Oliphant's  article  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  on 
Bishop  Butler.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Verdict  of  Old  Age." 
General  Bingham's  diary  is  noted  elsewhere.  There  are 
articles  on  "  The  Stabling  of  Cavalry,"  and  one  rather 
vicious  article  on  •'  Arbitration  in  Theory  and  in  Prac- 
tice." Arbitration  finds  scant  favor,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  from  the  traditions  of  the  magazine. 
There  is  also  an  article  upon  JLi  Hung  Chang's  visit. 
•'  Looker-on  "  is  as  discursive  as  ever.  The  most  painful 
paper  in  the  magazine  describes  the  utter  wreck  of  in- 
telligence that  is  brought  about  in  large  English  pauper 
schools.  The  writer  received  a  girl  of  seventeen  from  a 
large  barrack  school  where  she  had  been  trained- 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !— with  eight  hundred  others. 
The  poor  child  was  next  door  to  an  idiot,  knew  nothing, 
took  no  interest  in  anything,  and  was  iitterly  ineffect- 
ive. After  some  months,  however,  she  burst  out  crying, 
and  the  walls  which  divided  her  from  the  rest  of  her 
kind  seemed  to  break.  The  story  should  be  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  report,  or  rather  the  re- 
port concerning  the  Poor  Law  Schools. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  Review  for  October  there  are  several  arti- 
cles of  considerable  interest.  One  upon  "  The  Em- 
pire  and  Downing  Street,"  by  "Colonial,"  we  notice 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  continues  his  de- 
pressing series  of  photograi)hs  of  scpialid  criminal  life 
in  th(?  East  End.  Mr.  Watt  tells  us  all  about  "  The 
Original  Weir  of  Hermis^on."  Charles  Whibley  praises 
to  th(i  skies  "  Petronius,"  with  whose  peculiar  genius  ho 
is  in  c()ni])let<^  sympathy. 

AN    ATTACK   ON   TIIK    KNQLISH    I'IMM.K;   HCHOOLH. 

Mr.  A.  W  Ready,  writing  on  "  Public  School  Prod- 
uc-ts,"  maintains  "  that  our  ])resent  systeni  of  upptn-- 
<:laHH  cultivation  is  a  costly  fano  ;  that  its  exponst^  is 
quite  diH])r(»portionate  to  its  actual  value  ;  and  that  th«< 


public  school  product  is  not  worth  the  price  that  is  paid 
for  him." 

Mr.  Ready  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  puts 
the  case  with  a  vigor  and  force  of  conviction  sufficient 
to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Walter  Wren.  He  has  no  objection 
to  the  teaching  of  Jjatin,  but  he  maintains  that  "  the- 
fact  is  that,  as  Latin  is  at  present  handled  for  the- 
training  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  fifty  times  better  to. 
teach  the  boys  to  play  whist." 

His  special  wrath  is  specially  kindled  over  the  non- 
sense that  is  talked  about  giving  boys  a  taste  for  play. 
On  this  point  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp- 
with  a  vengeance,  for  he  says  : 

"  The  boys  get  to  hate  games.  The  present  writer  was 
at  a  preparatory  school  for  Rugby,  where  lines  were  set 
for  not  playing  up  at  'footer.'  The  time  devoted  to 
games  is  quite  inordinate.  In  fact,  it  is  games,  as  much 
as  anything,  that  drive  boys  away  from  public  schools 
and  account  for  the  existence  of  the  '  crammer.'  " 

THE   BRITISH   SUGAR  TRADE. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  author  of  "  Made  in  Germany,'* 
describes  the  way  in  which  England's  sugar  trade  has 
been  destroyed,  and,  after  passing  in  review  all  the  other 
remedies,  sums  up  in  favor  of  the  proposed  customs 
union  of  the  British  Empire.     He  says  : 

"  Under  that  union  raw  beet-sugar,  entering  this 
country,  would  be  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
cane-sugar  from  British  possessions  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  colonial  industry  would  be  amply  protected  against 
the  artificial,  the  unfair,  the  deadly  competition  of 
bounty-fed  beet-root.  Refined  sugar  from  Europe  would 
pay  a  duty  on  entering  British  ports  ;  and  in  this  way  it 
wrould  be  made  possible  for  the  refining  industry  once 
more  to  lift  its  head  in  Britain.  In  fixing  the  iimount  of 
these  duties  our  government  would  have  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  bounties  paid  by  foreign  governments, 
and  would  take  care  that  the  tariffs  were  high  enough 
to  act  as  countervailing  dvities.  Germany  and  the  rest 
could  then  arrange  their  bounties,  after  their  own  sweet 
wills,  without  affecting  us.  We  should  only  need  to 
shift  our  scale  in  correspondence  with  any  important 
alterations  they  might  make  in  their  export  premiums. 
These  they  would  soon  abandon,  oar  free  and  open  mar- 
ket being  the  only  reason  of  their  existence  ;  and 
whether  they  did  abandon  or  not,  indifference  would 
cover  us  like  a  garment.  This  seems  to  me  better  than 
any  number  of  conventions." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
'"T'^HE  National  Review  for  October  begins  and  ends 
J.  with  articles  about  bimetallism,  some  of  which 
are  reviewed  in  our '•  lAviding  Articles."  Lord  Alden- 
ham.  President  of  the  Bimetallic  l^eague,  writes  on  *•  The 
Empire  and  the  Gold  Standartl,"  while  the  two  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  same  League,  and  the  Assistant  St^civ- 
tary  wind  up  the  number  by  writing  on  the  bimetallio 
side  of  the  American  crisis.  Admiral  Maxse  has  u  ci>n- 
genijil  theme  in  his  ilisst>rtatit»n  ct)nceruuig  *'  Angloplu»- 
bia"  which  rages  in  the  jiress  of  the  Continent.  Admiral 
Maxse  fet*ls  it  mort^  than  t>tlu^r  ]UH>ple,  beoau.«*o  ho  take.N 
the  troublt>  to  rtvid  sunw  of  the  Kuropean  no\\sj»iipt\i-s,  au 
ext^rcist*  which  is  n«»t  congenial  to  Ao\\n  Hull  S|K<nsor 
Wilkin.son  writes  with  his  usual  juiinstakmg  and  statis- 
tical methods  upon  the  nlilit^iry  strt^UKth  of  UutMiu.  Mr. 
WilUiiiHou's  point  in  this  article  is  that  since  lS^7,  KiitvsiA 
has  couctMitrattMl  her  troops  tm  her  wi^wtern  fr\»nth'r, 
heaving  not  more  than  7.V(HX)  mt»u  in  AsU.     Homv  Kho  in 
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prepared  for  contingencies  with  either  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria, but  in  any  other  direction  she  is  hardly  prepared 
for  a  great  effort.  Her  strength  lies,  not  so  much  in  her 
own  arms  as  in  the  fact  that  she  can  dispose  of  the 
armies  of  France. 

THE  REAL  ROBERT  ELSMERE. 

Mr.  F.  Reginald  Statham,  in  an  article  under  this  head- 
ing, saj'^s  that  Robert  Elsmere  was  James  Cranbrook, 
and  that  James  Cranbrook  was  the  real  Robert  Elsmere. 
Cranbrook  about  thirty  years  ago  accepted  a  call  to  the 
leadmg  Congregational  Church  in  Edmburgh.  In  1866 
he  preached  a  sermon  against  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  cattle  plague,  which  made  so  much  controversy  that 
he  threw  up  his  pastorship,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
services  in  a  large  hall.  Had  he  been  a  less  sincere  and 
earnest  man,  he  might  have  founded  something  like  a 
new  church  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  critical  spirit  once  set 
free  would  not  rest  satisfied.  He  launched  out  into 
fields  of  speculation  and  negation  which  o  Of  ended  even 
those  members  of  his  flock  who  had  followed  him  into 
the  hall.  Domestic  difiBculties  set  in  ;  he  was  a  disap- 
pointed man,  and  he  gradually  drooped  under  the  mental 
and  moral  strain  to  which  he  was  subject.  The  move- 
ment which  he  started  has  disappeared,  swallowed  up  in 
that  general  liberalizing  of  religious  conceptions  which 
the  slow  course  of  time  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about. 
Mr.  Statham  probably  goes  too  far  in  declaring  that 
Cranbrook  was  Elsmere,  for  he  himself  admits  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  her  book  wrote  the  history  of  a  man 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  of  whom  probably  she  had 
never  heard,  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death. 


THE  TEMPLE   MAGAZINE. 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  English  periodicals 
is  Mr.  Silas  Hocking's  monthly,  the  Temple  Maga- 
zine, the  first  number  of  which  is  issued  this  month. 
Mr.  Hocking  is  a  popular  novelist,  and  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  run  his  novels  as 
serials  in  his  own  magazine  than  sell  them  to  any  one 
else.  Mr.  Hocking's  idea  seems  to  be  to  produce  a  kind 
of  semi-religious  Strand,.  His  own  account  of  his  aim 
and  object  had  better  be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

•'  This  is  intended  as  a  magazine  for  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school — a  magazine  that  may  be  read  on 
the  Sunday  and  week-day  alike,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  classes  and  denominations.  It  will  not  be  narrow 
or  sectarian  or  goody-goody.  It  will  be  broad,  tolerant, 
strong  and  devout." 

Besides  Mr.  Hocking's  serial  there  are  three  short  sto- 
ries :  one  by  "Q,"  another  by  Baring  Gould,  and  the 
third  by  Rosa  N.  Carey.  There  are  to  be  papers  on  the 
"  (Jhurches  that  Live  and  Move,"  whic?i  Mr.  Arthur 
Porritt  begins  by  describing  Dr.  MacLaren's  church  and 
work  at  Manchester.  "  Preachers  in  Their  Pulpits  "  are 
sketched  by  the  artist,  the  first  selection  for  such  treat- 
ment being  CJanon  Scott  Holland.  Dr.  Parker  is  to 
preach  a  sf;rnion  every  month  for  "  The  Home  Service." 
Ian  MacLaren  (contributes  a  little  sermonette  en  *'  The 
Right  Appreciation  of  Riches,"  Mr.  Haweis  discourses 
concerning  Marie  Con^lli,  and  Mrs.  Tooley  tells  the  life- 
story  of  Dean  Farrar.  There  are  also  "  Notes  for 
Mothers  and  Housewives,"  and  a  kind  of  symposium 
on  topics  of  the  day,  entitled  the  "  Templo  Parliament." 
The  first  subject  dealt  with  in  this  new  Forum  is  the 
"Gambling  Curse,"  and  those  whotak(f  part  in  it  are  the 
Ri^^ht    Hon.    W.    E.   Gladstone,   the    R.iv.   T.    Vincent 


Tynims,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  Dr.  R.  F.  Hor- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Hawke  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  contribution  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  general  authorization  to  all  and  sundry  to  swear 
as  hard  as  they  please  at  the  abominable  x>ractice  of 
gambling  : 

"  My  engagements  forbid  me  to  enter  upon  this  very 
important  subject  of  which  you  propose  to  treat.  But. 
in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  words  too  strong  for  de- 
nouncing suitably  the  abominable  practice  of  gambling 
— now,  I  believe,  more  rife  even  than  during  my  youth — 
and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  which  it  directly  leads. 
I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  raised  upon  the  definition 
of  the  word,  but  I  regard  them  as  little  better  than  mere 
quibbles." 

Mr.  Hawke  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  is  worth  quoting  : 

"  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  heir  to  the  throne,  if 
he,  too,  is  not  in  chains,  to  turn  his  back  upon  this  vile 
system  ?  At  such  a  signal  the  machinery  of  the  law 
would  begin  to  work  with  smoothness,  rapidity  and 
thoroughness.  The  bookmaker's  trade  is  the  backbone 
of  the  gambling  curse.  Destroy  it,  and  you  give  the 
moralists  fair  play  with  the  poor  tempted  populace.  It 
can  be  destroyed— yes,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
law,  whatever  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  do  ;  but  it  will 
take  longer  without  his  help  ;  and  a  considerable  share 
in  the  moral  responsibility  for  each  succeeding  year's 
record  of  suicide,  embezzlement,  crime  and  ruin,  deso- 
late homes  and  blasted  hopes  should  be  a  heavy  burden 
even  for  a  prince." 

THE   PROGRESSIVE   REVIEW. 

THIS  is  a  new  English  monthly,  the  first  number  of 
which  appears  this  month.  It  is  announced  as  a 
monthly  review  of  progressive  thought.  Besides  the 
introductory  article,  it  consists  of  three  editorials,  two 
signed  articles,  a  meagre  survey  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment abroad,  a  causerie  of  the  month,  some  book  re- 
views and  some  book  notices.  The  earnestness  of  the^ 
editors  is  more  conspicuous  than  their  lucidity.  A.  care- 
ful study  of  the  introductory  editorial  fails  to  make  it 
clear  exactly  what  they  want  to  do  in  the  world.  In  its 
concluding  sentence  we  read  : 

"  The  Progressive  Review  claims  for  its  adherents  all 
who  realize  this  present  urgent  need  for  a  rally  of  the 
forces  of  progress  upon  the  newer  and  higher  ground 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  disclosed.  Faith  in 
ideas  and  in  the  growing  capacity  of  the  common  people 
to  absorb  and  to  apply  ideas  in  reasonably  working  out 
the  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  forms  the  moral 
foundation  of  democracy.  It  is  upon  this  that  we  take 
our  stand,  and  summon  all  well-wishers  of  democracy  to 
aid  in  making  it  a  reality  in  the  world  of  thought  and  of 
action." 

The  drift  of  the  editorial  is  that  the  old  Liberalism  is 
more  or  less  i)layed  out,  that  the  Liberal  party  more  or 
less  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
look  at  the  new  problems  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

The  editor  says  : 

"  A  policy  built  upon  a  recognition  of  these  principles 
of  collectivist  development  is  of  course  in  no  sense  a 
compromise.  It  claims  for  colle-ctive  action  all  work 
which  the  community  can  profitably  undertake  ;  it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  aT)Koluto  area  of  that  work  is  constantly- 
growing  in  two  directions,  first  and  foremost  by  tho 
ripening  of  '  routine  '  industry  into  tho  form  of  private 
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anti-social  monopolies,  secondly  by  the  growing  capacity 
of  public  management  which  experience  should  evolve 
in  public  bodies.  But  it  also  recognizes  that  since  the 
direct  ob.iect  of  collective  action  will  be  to  so  economize 
the  claims  which  society  shall  make  upon  the  individual 
as  to  leave  him  an  ever- increasing  proportion  of  his 
energies  for  self-expression,  the  amount  of  energy  which 
is  organized  directly  for  collective  work  will  be  a  dimin- 
ishing proportion  of  the  aggregate  energy  of  individuals, 
and  that  therefore  the  field  of  private  enterprise  in  all 
departments  of  effort  will  grow  faster  than  the  field  of 
collectivism." 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  ProgresHve  Review  is  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi 
between  the  hostile  forces  of  individualism  and  collect- 
ivism, to  reconcile  the  devotion  to  liberty  of  the  old 
Liberals  with  the  passion  for  social  welfare  of  the  new 
school.  It  is  a  good  object,  but  if  the  editors  would  but 
think  in  French  their  style  would  gain  in  lucidity,  and 
we  would  better  know  what  they  are  driving  at.  At 
present,  the  editorials  in  the  Progressive  Review  seem  as 
if  they  had  been  thought  in  German  and  then  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  article  on  the  Eastern  Question 
will  be  found  noticed  in  its  place. 


THE   LADY'S    REALM. 

YET  another  new  English  magazine  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  this  time  one  which  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  kindly  favored 
us  with  an  advance  copy  of  the  November  number  of 
the  Ladi/s  Realm,  the  new  sixpenny  illustrated  monthly 
magazme  for  ladies.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  contains 
one  hundred  illustrations,  which  are  quite  as  good  as 
those  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  and  the  contents  are 
varied  and  interesting.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wil- 
kins,  the  literary  executor  of  Lady  Burton,  upon  whose 
life  he  is  believed  to  be  at  present  engaged.  This  peri- 
odical lays  just  a  trifle  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  written  by  ladies  for  ladies,  to  parody 
the  old  saying  about  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  first 
number  contains  articles  by  a  duchess,  a  countess,  and 
an  ambassador's  wife.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Leinster,  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  "  The  Childhood 
and  Youth  of  the  Princess  of  Wales."  In  fiction  there  is 
a  complete  story  by  Marie  Corelli,  a  prose  idjil  by  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  a  short  story  by  Mr.  N  orris,  and  an  auto- 
biographical article  on  "  How  I  served  My  Apprentice- 
ship," by  Mrs.  Burnett.  Mrs.  Haweis  contributes  an 
article  upon  the  "  Home  Beautiful,"  and  there  are  to  be 
papers  on  fashions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  Ladifs 
Realm  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  maga- 
zines that  have  been  started  this  year. 


CORNHILL. 

'^r^HE  October  number  of  Cornhill  is  scarcely  equal  to 
X  the  brilliant  standard  maintained  in  recent  issues, 
but  its  contents  are  highly  readable.  Mr.  VV.  Laird 
CMowes  contribute."!  an  anniver.sary  study  on  ''  Trafalgar 
iwnn  the  Spanish  Side,"  as  set  forth  in  Don  I't>rt«/. 
Galdos'  well  gronndod  historical  romance.  Tlu^  forma- 
tion of  tlu^  allied  fleets  is  rtipresented  difftu'ontly  from 
accounts  In  English  histories.  "  Amicus"  chats  ploa.s- 
untly  of  the  transit  of  ICarl  Li.  Sir  M.  E.  (Jrant  DutY 
mns  e.onnter  totlm  grncj-al  notion  that  the  age  of  letter 
writing  haH  passed,  and  illustrates  his  Hss«)rtion   that 


people  still  write  letters  by  making  a  few  extracts  from 
those  which  he  received  while  he  was  in  India,  choosing 
onlj'',  of  course,  passages  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  good 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  considered  by  themselves, 
and  absolutely  irrespective  of  any  interest  which  they 
might  gain  if  they  were  published  with  the  names  of 
their  authors.  He  challenges  comparison  with  the  best 
English  letters  written  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
and  concludes  : 

"  Hundreds  of  people,  if  they  will  only  carefully  ob- 
serve the  letters  which  they  receive  from  their  frient.s 
at  a  distance,  not  from  those  in  the  next  street,  will,  I 
am  sure,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  hitherto 
underrated  the  epistolary  merits  of  some  of  their  corre- 
spondents, and  will  thank  me  for  having  suggested  to 
them  a  new  pleasure." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  supplies  an  agreeable  study  in 
"The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Westbury,"  in  which 
admiration  for  the  great  lawyer's  abilities  is  not  allowed 
to  obscure  sterner  ethical  judgments.  "  Pages  from  a 
Private  Diary"  tell  of  a  dream  in  which  the  dreamer 
saw  reflected  in  the  windows  of  a  passing  train  the 
crime  committed  in  the  compartment  next  to  his  own. 
The  suggestion  is  made  over  to  any  author  of  detective 
fiction  who  may  care  to  use  it. 


THE   BADMINTON    MAGAZINE. 
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ADMINTON"  for  October  contains  much  of 
bright  and  varied  interest.  "  Marine  Golf  "  is 
a  novelty  which  claims  separate  notice.  As  effective 
foil  to  this  thing  of  yesterday  stands  Professor  Church's 
review  of  the  hoary  antiquities  known  as  games  of  the 
Far  East,  as  set  forth  in  a  work  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennslyvania  a  short  time  since.  It  appears 
that  Ooreansor  Japanese  have  the  games  "  tug-of-war," 
wrestling,  ball-batting,  or  hockey,  football,  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  pitchpot,  pitch  and  toss,  kite-flying, 
tops,  chess,  pebble-game,  and  other  Western  favorites — 
with  variations.  "  Cycling  Gymkhanas,"  by  A.  R.  B. 
Munro,  is  a  paper  full  of  suggestions  for  turning  cycles 
to  account  in  feats  of  fun  hitherto  reserved  for  horse- 
manship. The  first  article  is  devoted  to  pheasants  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  A.  I.  Shand.  "  The  American  Quail '» 
is  described  by  A.  G.  Bradley,  who  declares  that  this 
bird,  which  is  really  a  partridge,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  finest  on  the  American  game  list. 


THE    IDLER. 

THE  Idler  for  October  is  a  very  good  number,  i\\\<\ 
the  character  of  this  magazine  has  been  steaddy 
improving  of  late.  Archibtild  Forbes  continues  his  illus- 
trated life  of  NapoLH>n  IIL,  and  adds  what  will  be  more 
generally  read,  a  story  of  the  Franoo-(Tertnan  war  enti- 
tled "  Ambush  Against  Ambush."  There  are  several 
short  stories  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Wt>lls  being  well  tc  the  fnmt, 
and  plt^nty  of  specimens  of  the  new  humor  by  the  new 
humorists.  Tlu*  illustrated  article  t<ntitled  "  Aiuiuig  th«> 
Lions"  is  a  ph^asantly  writt«Mi  int»»rview  with  Mr  Xt»t- 
tleshi]),  the  famous  painter  of  wild  animals  Mr.  Hatton 
fontinueshis  paptMs  entitlt<d  "  Uevelatu»nsof  an  Albun\," 
which  deal  this  month  with  Miss  Uruddon  in  1M1(^ 
Charh's  Rtnide  in  ISMO,  Onida  in  lS7i>.  »i\d  Victor  Hu)^>  in 
\S{\\).  The  topic  of  the  Idler  Club  \r^  on  the  ^iviim  ot 
presents. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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LA    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

AS  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  more  serious 
of  the  French  reviews,  the  editors  of  the  Revue 
de  Paris  devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  historical  studies, 
and  those  interested  in  the  little  known  facts  that  go  to 
make  history  will  find  much  that  is  curious  and  more  or 
less  new  in  M.  Lavisse's  account  of  the  relations  which 
at  one  time  existed  between  Colbert  and  Mazarin.  Of 
more  immediate  importance  to  English  readers  are  the 
very  curious  letters  written  by  Voltaire  to  Charlotte 
Sophia,  Countess  of  Bentinck,  her  father-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Portland,  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  William 
the  Third.  This  lady,  who  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses German  and  Dutch  rather  than  English,  at  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  in  Berlin,  and 
each  seems  to  have  found  in  the  other  an  elective  affin- 
ity. They  corresponded  for  years. 
"the  gentle  art  of  love  at  the  renaissance." 
Yet  another  historical  study  consists  of  some  curious 
notes  on  the  life  led  by  private  citizens  during  the  Ital- 
ian and  French  Renaissance.  The  writer,  M.  Bonnaffe, 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  in  what  fashion  the 
gentle  art  of  love  differed  from  that  practiced  in  our 
own  day.  Romance  played  an  overweening  part  in  the 
court,  the  camp  and  the  town,  and  most  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  day  which  has  come  dov/n  to  us  is  con- 
cerned, with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  with  the 
tender  passion.  In  those  days  France,  even  more  than 
Italy,  had  a  reputation  of  lightness  of  heart  and  constant 
merry-making.  Robert  Dallington,  secretary  to  the 
English  embassy  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  French 
nation  would  soon  become  converted  to  the  reformed 
religion,  were  it  not  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
give  up  dancing,  an  exercise  forbidden  by  the  Huguenot 

ministers. 

polar  expeditions. 

More  topical  is  a  clever  analysis  of  past  and  present 
Polar  expeditions,  beginning  with  that  of  Willoughby, 
undertaken  in  1653,  and  concluding  with  the  journey  of 
Dr.  Nansen  and  the  proposed  balloon  expedition  of 
Andre.  The  writer,  O.  G.  de  Heidenstann,  evidently 
believes  that  the  latter  will  next  year  achieve  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  and  he  points  out  the  moral  courage 
which  it  must  have  required  to  put  off  a  start  which 
had  h)een  so  widely  advertised.  Some  curious  details  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  an  expedition  as  that  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  are  given,  and  certainly  the  sum  of  £14,000, 
which  included  the  building  of  the  specially  constructed 
vessel  and  all  incidental  exixiuses,  seems  marvelously 
little  when  comx)ared  with  the  i^rices  often  paid  for 
large  yachts  and  jjassenger  steamers,  but  Dr.  Nansen 
supervised  every  item  himself. 

ALSACE  LORRAINE    AGAIN. 

The  visit  of  the  Emj^eror  of  Russia  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  a  hopeful  sign  by  those  optimistic  spirits  who 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will 
once  mor»;  owe  allegiance  to  France,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  both  n  urn  hers  of  thr;  lievue  de  Paris  the  old 
vexed  question  is  brought  forward  and  tnnited,  in  the 
one  case  from  the  sentimfjntal  and  in  the  other  from  the 
p»ractical  point  of  view.  The  anonymous  writer  of  "  Al- 
Hatian  Vojc<!h"  points  out  that  thr!  elcf;torat(!  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  has  rcmnhwA  extraordinarily  faithful 
to  Francji  dui^ag  the  last  twenty-fiv(5  yfjars,  and  that 


any  increase  in  what  may  be  called  the  German  vote  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  considerable  German  immigra- 
tion which  has  taken  jjlace  there  of  late  years.  The 
Berlin  press,  and  even  the  semi-official  Cologne  Gazette, 
frankly  recognizes  this  state  of  things.  There  seems  to 
us,  however,  one  danger  against  which  the  French  Party 
of  Revenge  will  never  be  able  to  struggle— namely,  the 
constant  and  increasing  emigration  of  the  older  families 
of  the  two  provinces.  As  is  natural,  the  German  sub- 
ject whose  sympathies  are  wholly  French  takes  when- 
ever it  be  possible  ihe  pleasantest  course  open  to  him, 
that  of  moving  his  household  gods  over  the  border  and 
becoming  a  Frenchman  by  law  ;  and  as  fast  as  an  Alsa- 
tian family  leaves  the  province  two  German  households 
come  in. 

METZ   BATTLEFIELDS  REVISITED. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  the  two  brothers 
Margueritte,  sons  of  the  general  who  led  the  historic 
charge  at  Reichophen,  describe  a  pilgrimage  lately 
undertaken  by  them  to  the  fields  of  battle  around  Metz. 
With  considerable  literary  skill  they  tell  once  more  the 
story  of  those  terrible  days,  and  pay  a  sincere  and  un- 
affected tribute  to  the  valor  ot  the  German  troops,  point- 
ing out,  however,  that  in  modern  warfare  personal 
bravery  has  far  less  to  do  with  the  result  of  any  one 
battle  than  the  state  of  mind  and  spirit  of  disci- 
pline reigning  at  headquarters.  A  stirring  and  sinister 
picture  is  given  of  the  frontier  line  as  it  is  to-  day.  The 
whole  country  is  one  vast  graveyard  ;  green  mounds, 
supported  by  crosses  and  stones,  and  still  bestrewn  with 
wreaths  and  flowers,  bear  silent  testimony  to  what  war 
really  means.  Too  often  twenty  and  thirty  soldiers 
were  buried  in  one  grave.  On  either  side  of  the  frontier 
monuments  are  even  now  being  freshly  erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  1870,  and  yet  the  rural  pop- 
ulations are  entirely  friendly,  not  only  with  one  another 
but  with  both  the  French  and  German  regiments  which 
lie  always  on  watch,  each  on  their  own  side  of  the  invisi- 
ble line. 

"Jean  Hess"  gives  a  pleasant  biographical  sketch  of 
General  Galieni,  who  has  been  bent  to  Madagascar  in  order 
to  restore  peace  and  order.  This  officer,  whose  excellent, 
if  Francophobe,  work  on  the  Soudan  attracted  some  at 
tention,  aLso  served  in  Tonkin,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  driven  out  the  so-called  Chinese  piracy. 
The  General  seems  to  possess  what  is  comparatively  rare 
in  France,  a  keen  administrative  gift.  He  has  all  the 
military  horror  of  red  tape  and  knows  how  to  win  the 
hearts  of  both  his  men  and  officers. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Pressense's  article 
on  the  International  Socialist  Congress  in  Lon- 
don in  the  first  September  number  of  the  Revue.  The 
rest  of  the  number  is  full  of  interest. 

M.  Boissier  of  the  French  Academy  adds  another  to 
the  series  of  articles  on  the  arclia3ological  aspects  of 
Africa  which  he  contributed  to  the  Revue  in  1804.  M. 
Boissier  formed  one  of  the  party  of  some  sixty  Fnnich 
sava-nts  recently  entertained  in  Tunis  by  M.  R(ni6  Millet, 
the  French  Resident  there.  They  did  not  spare  them- 
selves discomfort  in  studying  the  ])rofoundIy  interesting 
features  of  the  country  wlii(;h  M.  Millet  administers 
with  such  conspicuous  ability.  Tunis  (contains  trac-es  of 
six  or  even  seven  extinct  civilizations,  and  M.  Boi8si(U''8 
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account  of  what  he  saw  is  interesting  not  to  specialists 
alone.  "  A  propos  de  Dougga  et  d'el  Djem  "  is  the  title 
of  his  article,  which  will  probably  appeal  to  those  who 
are  nuable  to  get  up  much  enthusiasm  about  the  Tunis- 
ian (juestion  of  the  moment — the  commercial  treaty 
with  Itiily. 

THE  IVORY   COAST. 

Now  that  events  are  rapidly  tending  to  a  reopening  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  M.  Loiseau's  article  on  the  Serv- 
ian-Croatian conflict  possesses  a  certain  actuality. 

The  revived  interest  which  French  people  are  taking 
in  colonial  expansion  is  indicated  by  M.  d'Espagnat's 
article  on  "  The  Ivory  Coast — What  it  is,  and  What  it 
Ought  to  Become."  He  renders  full  justice  to  the  able, 
benevolent,  paternal  and  firm  administration  of  M.  Bin- 
ger,  and  explains  at  considerable  length  the  policy 
which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Ivory  Coast,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  question  among  the  natives.  He  thinks  that 
England  would  not  be  disinclined  to  join  with  France  in 
preventing  the  clandestine  importation  of  liquor. 

"THE   AGE   OF   ADVERTISEMENT." 

More  generally  interesting,  perhaps,  is  M.  Talmeyr's 
article  on  "  The  Age  of  Advertisement."  He  pays  due 
recognition  to  Cheret,  the  great  French  designer  of  post- 
ers, who  may  be  considered  the  creator  of  this  genre  of 
art.  Among  the  Englishmen  he  mentions  Walker,  Wal- 
ter Crane,  Dudley  Hardy,  Greiffenhagen  and  the 
brothers  Beggarstaff  ;  while  America  has  produced 
Bradley,  Will  Carqueville,  Penfield,  Woodbury,  Rhead 
and  Wharton  Edwards.  M.  Talmeyr  notes  how  curi- 
ously the  advertisements  of  a  country  reflect  its  na- 
tional peculiarities  and  character.  No  form  of  art,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  reflects  in  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  social,  intimate  characteristics  of  the  age 
which  produces  it.  Men  who,  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  would  have  been  employed  in  designing 
and  carving  grotesques  for  Gothic  cathedrals  now  find 
an  equally  fertile  scope  for  their  genius  in  the  once  de- 
spised poster.  Unfortunately  for  the  historian  of  the 
future,  the  material  in  which  they  work  is  less  lasting 
than  the  mediaeval  stonework  which  we  can  still  admire. 

The  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  is  not  quite 
equal  in  point  of  interest  to  the  first.  A  place  of  honor 
is  given  to  an  article  by  M.  Bertrand  of  the  French 
Academy  on  an  astounding  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Revue  on  the  15th  of  March,  1840.  This  paper  was 
anonymous,  and  dealt  with  cruel  knowledge  with  the 
abuses  and  petty  jealousies  which  at  that  time  threat- 
ened the  future  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
author  of  this  article  was  Guillaume  Libri. 

THE   recruit's   TERM   OF    SERVICE. 

The  military  service  of  fifteen  months  in  France  is 
dealt  with  under  the  scarcely  veiled  anonymity  of  Com- 
mandant G.  de  L.  This  officer  deals  with  the  recruit- 
ing laws  in  various  countries — England,  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Germany  and  France.  He  naturally  pleads  for  the 
extension  of  the  recruit's  term  of  service  to  fifteen 
months.  His  conclusions  may  bo  suminarized  as  follows: 
That  by  a  well-organized  systciin  of  re-engageuient  one 
can  obtain  with  rapidity  a  corps  of  veterans  ;  se(rondly, 
that  the  cost  of  this  new  orguiiization  would  n:ally  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  (lonsideniMe  dinu!iuti«)ii  of  the  ordi- 
nary military  budget  ;  thirdly,  that  tlm  active  army  in 
time  of  peace  would  rectiive  by  the  a))plieation  of  the 
new  Hystem  an  increase  of  force  and  vitality  vvhi(^h  it 
hiiK  not  at  present,  uiid  vvhi(-h  would  permit  it  to  ohtuiii 
under    ej^i'.elleut    (londitioiis    thoHo    uuineroUH    rtmervos 


which  are  indispensable  in  a  great  war  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  existence  of  veteran  reservists  would  provide 
the  nucleus  for  a  most  valuable  colonial  force. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

BOTH  the  Nuova  Antoloyia  and  the  Rassegna  Na- 
zionale  for  September  15  contain  sympathetic 
notices,  from  the  pens  respectively  of  Ernesto  Masi  and 
G.  Fortebracci,  of  the  late  Professor  Enrico  Nencioni,  a 
charming  poet  and  litterateur^  who  did  perhaps  more 
than  any  Italian  of  his  day  to  popularize  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  Italy.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  both  of  Browning  and  of  Shelley,  and  wrote  and 
lectured  copiously  on  their  works,  which  he  interpreted 
with  rare  discrimination.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Antologia^  Madame  Jessie  White  Mario  continues  her 
series  of  critical  articles  on  the  Italian  penal  system. 
This  month  she  denounces  with  eloquent  vigor  the  sys- 
tem known  as  "  ammonizione, "  by  which  all  who  are 
suspected  of  petty  crime,  all  vagabonds  and  all  able- 
bodied  men  who  decline  to  work  can  be  subjected  with- 
out trial,  on  the  simple  order  of  the  local  authorities,  to 
a  species  of  police  supervision.  Such  supervision  acts,  as 
a  rule,  as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  unhappy  "  ammoniti  "" 
obtaining  respectable  work  of  any  sort ;  yet  it  is  infiicted 
as  a  punishment  on  all  who,  even  without  such  added 
incubus,  have  failed  to  find  work.  Madame  Mario  main- 
tains that  this  law  places  more  despotic  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Italian  police  and  magistrates  than  the 
most  stringent  laws  ever  passed  by  England  for  the 
coercion  of  Ireland.  She  is  specially  indignant  with 
Signor  Crispi  for  having  repeatedly  refused  to  repeal  it 
during  his  term  of  office.  Montenegro  being  naturally 
much  to  the  fore  as  a  subject  of  interest,  D.  Ciampoli 
contributes  a  long  paper  on  Montenegrin  poetry.  In 
the  number  for  September  1st,  Professor  Paolo  Mante- 
gazza  gives  an  exceedingly  pleasant  account  of  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Austrian  Archduke  Louis  Sal- 
vator,  who  is  both  a  traveler  and  a  writer  and  the 
author  of  a  volume  on  "  The  Folklore  of  the  Island  of 
Majorca."  The  Balearic  Islands,  it  would  appear,  are 
singularly  rich  in  popular  legends  and  tales  known  as 
"  rondayes,"  which  the  peasants  relate  to  one  another  in 
the  evening,  and  they  show  interesting  points  of  lesem- 
blance  to  the  folklore  of  both  Spain  and  Italy. 

In  an  article  fifty  pages  long  E.  Cenni  points  out  in  the 
Rasseyna  Nazionale  (September  1,^)  that  the  only  cure 
for  the  condition  of  unrest  and  international  rivalry  iu 
which  Europe  is  existing  at  present  lies  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Christiiin  altruism.  The  article  is  baseil  iu  great 
measure  on  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution."  It  is  the  turn 
of  the  Rassegna  this  month  to  have  a  ttiug  at  Zolu's 
"  Rome,"  which  it  does  in  very  uucomprouiising  fashion. 
It  is  evident  that  Zola's  criticisms  on  Rome  o(  t^v-ilay 
have  pltuised  neither  the  sui>p*.>rters  o{  the  Vaticau  uor 
of  the  Quirinal. 

The  Civiltd  Cattutica  (September.**),  m  an  article  im 
the  Czar  iu  Paris,  writes  with  rightei>us  wrath  of  the 
Armenian  nias.sHcres,  but  points  to  it.s  faVi»rito  Mr 
noire,  ilw  Triple  Alliance,  as  the  rvnl  caust*  of  the  im 
potenct^  of  Euii>pt*an  diplonuny.  Th»^  Siime  numU>r 
contains  tlie  first  of  a  atones  i»f  wry  Ituirned  article*  lUi 
'*  Pedaifogy  and  SyMtenis  of  Kducatuui,"  m  MuUJei^t,  t»f 
e«>tu'H«\  on  which  the  Jesuit  order  has  uhv)iy»  btwn  «m 
authority. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

RECENT    AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  December  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  devote  more  space  than  usual  to  the  new 
books  of  the  season,  and  among  the  works  commented  upon  in  that  number  will  be  many  of  those 
named  in  the  lists  which  follow  herewith. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

An  Essay  on  the  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  B.  Spahr,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
pp.  192.     New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  book  (the  twelfth  volume  in  Crowell's  "  Library  of 
Economics  and  Politics,'")  deals  with  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  in  American  social  dc  velopment.  The  un- 
mistakable tendencies  of  recent  years  h  .ve  been  toward  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  our  cities  ;  Dr.  Spahr  inquires 
how  far  these  tendencies  have  been  aided  by  our  national 
policy.  One  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  the  country,  he  says, 
receive  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  income  of  the  country, 
while  of  the  indirect  taxes  collected  by  the  government  the 
wealthy  class  pays  less  than  one-tenth,  the  well-to-do  class 
less  than  one-fourth,  and  the  relatively  poorer  classes  more 
than  two-thirds.  As  a  relief  from  this  injustice.  Dr.  Spahr 
demands  a  progressive  income  tax.  Our  present  system  of 
local  taxation— the  general  property  tax— he  pronounces  the 
fairest  in  the  world,  and  he  asserts  that  in  recent  years  the 
amount  of  personalty  taxed  has  increased  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  real  estate.  Dr.  Spahr's  conclusions  regarding  the 
relation  of  wages  to  the  monetary  standard  are  likely  to  be 
disputed.  He  finds  that  after  the  Civil  War  wages  advanced 
rapidly  until  1873,  that  after  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
that  year  wages  fell  with  prices  until  1879,  when  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  and  the  operation  of  the  Bland-Alli- 
son silver  coinage  law  restored  a  stability  to  both  prices  and 
wages,  which  continued  till  the  closing  of  the  ladia  mints 
to  silver  in  1893.  He  offers  a  novel  statement  of  the  relation 
between  money  wages  and  money  prices.  Whether  his  ex- 
planations of  economic  and  social  facts  are  accepted  or  not, 
the  facts  themselves  are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated,  the 
author's  deductions  are  made  in  a  catholic,  candid  and  scien- 
tific .spirit,  and  his  work  merits  the  careful  consideration  of 
students.  Our  readers  will  note  Dr.  Spahr's  discussion  of  the 
probable  effect  of  free  coinage  of  silver  on  wages  in  this  num- 
V;er  of  the  Review. 

The  War  of  the  Standards  :   Coin  and  Credit  vh.  Coin 
Without  Credit.     By  Albion  W.  Tourg6e.     12mo,  pp. 
180.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 
A  piece  of  campaign  literature  which  is  likely  to  outlast 
the  present  conflict  is  Judge  Tourg6e's  forcible  statement 
of  the  currency  issue  in  Putnam's  "  Questions  ©f  the  Day  " 
series.    The  writer  is  especially  suggestive  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  that  exists  Ijetween  the  problem  of  the 
currency  and  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff. 

American  Highway.s.  A  Popular  Account  of  their  Con- 
ditions and  of  the  Means  by  which  they  may  be  bet- 
tered. By  N.  S.  Shalor.  12mo,  pp.  308.  New  York: 
The  (Jentury  Company.     SI. 50. 

Professor  Shaler  y>egins  his  work  with  a  general  history 
of  road  building.  He  d^jHcriljes  early  American  roads,  and 
(Wtv-MtmnH  the  effect  of  climate  on  our  roads.  A  full  account 
of  the  various  forms  of  road  material  is  then  given,  with 
I»ra^;tical  suggestions  regarding  distribution,  methods  of  use 
and  t*!Hting.  Not  only  the  methods  of  roarl  construrtion,  Vnit 
the  methfxlH  of  administration  and  the  governmental  rela- 


tions of  highways  are  fully  treated.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  "  hoi-rible  examples  "  of  roads  in  bad  condition  and  a 
few  views  of  model  roads  in  good  repair. 

Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 
Five  Papers  Read  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting. 
Paper,  octavo,  pp.  94.  New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    75  cents. 

Sound  Currency,  1896  :  A  Compendium  of  Accurate  and 
Timely  Information  on  Currency  Questions,  In- 
tended for  Writers,  Speakers  and  Students.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  626.  New  York  :  Calvin  Tomkins,  52  Wil- 
liam Street.    $1.50. 

The  Jennings- Mack  Debate  and  the  Resulting  Melville 
Decision  on  Silver  Coinage.  By  Albert  H.  Walker. 
Paper,  16mo,  pp.  128.  Hartford  :  Published  by  the 
Author. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles 
M.  Andrews.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  1815-1850, 
Octavo,  pp.  457.  New  York  :  Gr.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

In  this  work  Professor  Andrews,  instead  of  adopting  the 
strictly  chronological  treatment  of  events,  has  chosen  rather 
to  complete  the  study  of  each  national  movement  by  itself 
before  passing  to  other  countries.  He  rightfully  considers 
that  this  method  is  better  adapted  than  the  other  for  a  popu- 
lar historical  work.  Thus  he  takes  up  in  succession  "The 
French  Revolution,"  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  "  Reconstruc- 
tion and  the  European  System,"  "  France  During  the  Res- 
toration," "  The  Struggle  Against  Absolutism  in  Italy," 
"  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Germany,"  etc.  He  purposely 
refrains  from  minutely  detailed  descriptions  of  events,  his 
chief  object  being  to  deal  with  facts  in  their  relations  to  his- 
toric movements,  and  to  .show  the  continuity  of  such  move- 
ments. Professor  Andrews  has  accomplished  a  difficult 
task  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Differing  in  method 
from  the  work  of  Fyffe  and  other  books  of  the  class,  there  is 
a  distinct  need  for  such  a  history  of  modern  Europe  as  these 
two  volumes  will  present.  The  volumes  will  be  .sold  sepa- 
rately. 

A  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.    By  W.  W. 

How,  M.A.,  and  H.  D.  Leigh,  M.A.     12mo,  pp.  575. 

New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2. 

The  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  text,  of  this  latest  school 
hi.story  of  Rome,  afford  evidence  of  diligent  research.  The 
British  Museum  has  contributed  very  generously  to  this 
featur(5  of  the  Ijook,  and  the  publishc^rs  have  boon  enabled  to 
present  copies  from  many  of  the  coins  and  ins(;riptioii.s  which 
illustrate  the  state  of  Roman  civilization  under  the  Republic. 
The  authors,  who  are  both  Oxford  fellows  and  instructors, 
have  relied  chiefly  on  Mommsen,  but  have  not  neglected 
other  standard  authorities  on  Roman  history. 
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An  Old  Convent  School  in  Paris,  and  Other  Papers.  By- 
Susan  Coolidge.  12mo,  pp.  321.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.     $1.50. 

A  group  of  fivo  historical  and  biographical  sketches  by 
Siiaan  Coolidge.  Court  tales  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  have  contributed  to  the  materials 
used  in  several  of  these  papers.  The  subjects  are  interest- 
ing, and  to  most  American  readers  quite  novel.  "  The  Coun- 
tess Potocki,"  "  The  Girlhood  of  an  Autocrat  "  and  "  The  Due 
de  Saint-Simon "  deal  with  French  and  Russian  history. 
"  Miss  Eden  "  is  the  story  of  a  brilliant  English  woman,  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  Governors-General  of  India. 

The  story  of  Human  Progress.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  385.  Lawrence,  Kan.  :  Published 
by  the  Author. 

Professor  Blackmar  of  the  Kansas  State  University  has 
prepared  a  manual  of  the  history  of  civilization,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  reading  circles  and  schools.  The  book  may  be 
commended  to  all  who  desire  an  elementary  treatment  of 
this  important  subject. 


William  Henry  Seward, 
throp.  16mo,  pp.  446. 
Co. 


By  Thornton    Kirkland    Lo- 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 


L.'^o. 


The  life  of  Seward  will  always  have  a  fascination  for  the 
student  of  American  politics  ;  the  last  volume  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Statesmen  "  series  is  an  attempt  to  relate  very  briefly 
the  important  events  in  a  public  career  of  exceptional  length 
and  range  of  incident.  The  author  has  succeeded  not  only  in 
writing  an  interesting  narrative— he  could  hardly  fail  to  do 
that— but  in  preserving  reasonably  fair  proportions  in  a  nec- 
essarily condensed  treatment. 

Adoniram  Judson  Gordon.  A  Biography.  By  Ernest  B. 
Gordon.  12mo,  pp.  386.  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Company.    $1.50. 

Many  admirers  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  who  died  in 
the  midst  of  a  successful  work  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Baptist  churches  of  Boston,  in  1895,  will  be  interested  in 
this  memorial  of  the  great  preacher's  life  by  his  son. 

Famous  American  Actors  of  To-Day.  Edited  by  Fred- 
eric Edward  McKay  and  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate. 
12mo,  pp.  399.    New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    12. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  regard  Janauschek,  Modjeska, 
Julia  Marlowe-Taber  and  Salvini  as  "  American  "  actors  if 
they  themselves  wish  to  be  so  regarded  ;  but  Booth,  Barrett, 
Florence,  John  Gilbert,  William  Warren,  Mrs.Vincent,Charles 
Fisher  and  others  mentioned  in  this  volume  are  certainly  no 
longer  of  '*  to-day  "—the  more's  the  pity.  But  if  the  book's 
title  is  too  restrictive,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  title.  The 
book  itself  is  made  up  of  clever  biographical  sketches  by 
dramatic  critics.  Each  of  the  subjects  selected  is  well  worthy 
of  treatment  in  such  a  volume,  and  most  of  the  portrait  illus- 
trations are  good. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors. 
16mo,  pp.  388.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75. 

A  reprint  of  the  papers  which  appeared  in  185,'}  under 
the  title  of  "  Homos  of  American  Authors"  (Emerson,  Bry- 
ant, Proscott,  Lowell,  Simms,  Hawthorun,  Audubon,  Irving, 
Longfellow,  Edward  Everett  and  (leorge  Bancroft).  All  of 
th(5se  authors  have  pa.sHod  away,  and  of  the  "  youngor  writers 
of  the  day  "  who  wrote  the  dencriptions  of  thnir  homes,  only 
Parko  Godwin  survives.  A  paper  on  Wait  Whitman  by 
Elbert  Hubbard  is  insert(Hl  in  the  middle  of  the  hook,  and 
the  "  i)ul)lisli(irH' note  "  luimos  Edward  Ev(»rt»tt  Ifale  a.s  one 
of  the  contrihutory.  to  the  original  work,  thougli  bis  imino  is 
not  attlxod  to  either  of  the  iiapers  in«lud«ul  In  the  rnpiint. 

Ruroyxian  Arcliitecturo  :  A  HistoricHl  Study.  By  Rus- 
Holl  Stiirgis,  A.M.  Octavo,  p|).  60«.  Ncnv  York  : 
Tho  MiicniiUan  CoinpHiiy.     #4. 


The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Thiebault  (late  Lieu  tenant-Gen- 
eral in  the  French  Army).  Translated  and  con- 
densed by  Arthur  John  Butler.  In  two  volumes, 
octavo,  pp.  501-438.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $7. 

The  Great  Jew  and  the  Great  German  ;  or,  From  Paul 
to  Luther  :  A  Historical  Study.  By  F.  H.  Shackel- 
ford. 12mo,  pp.  212.  New  York  :  William  Beverley 
Harison. 

Old  Colony  Days.  By  May  Alden  Ward.  16mo,  pp.  280. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  Last  Years  of  St.  Andrews,  September,  1890,  to  Seiy- 
tember,  1895.  By  the  Author  of  "  Twenty- five 
Years  of  St.  Agnes."  Octavo,  pp.  409.  New  York  : 
Longsmans,  Greeu  &  Co.    $4. 

Mgr.  Salamon  :  Unpublished  Memoirs  of  the  Internuncio 
at  Paris  During  the  Revolution,  1790-1801.  With 
preface  and  introduction  by  the  Abbe  Bridier.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  382.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $2. 

One  of  the  People  :  Life  and  Speeches  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  a  B-ief  Sketch  of  Garret  A.  Hobart.  By 
Byron  Andrews.  12mo,  pp.  382.  New  York  :  F. 
Tennyson  NeeJey. 

Thirty  Years  of  Paris  and  of  My  Literary  Life.  By 
Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  Laura  Ensor. 
16mo,  pp.  348.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

TRAVEL   AND    DESCRIPTION. 

Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere.  By  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton.  12mo,  pp.  377.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland.  By  An  Oxonian  (S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester).  Third  edition.  12mo,  pp. 
255.     New  York  :  Edward  Arnold. 

Camps,  Quarters  and  Casual  Places.  By  Archibald 
Forbes,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  344.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay  ;  or,  China,  South  and  North,  with 
Personal  Reminiscences.  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  464.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     |2. 

Through  Egypt  to  Palestine.  By  Lee  S.  Smith.  12mo, 
pp.  223.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Comjiany. 
$1.25. 

Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells:  Being  Sketches  of  Scot- 
land, with  Other  Papers.  By  William  Winter. 
18mo,  x>P-  ~37.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

Bird- Land  Echoes.  By  Charles  Conrad  AblK>tt,  M.D. 
12ino,  pp.  270.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  Com- 
pany.   $2. 


NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

The  Method  of  Darwin  :  A  Study  in  Soieutiflo  Meth«.Hl. 
By  Frank  Craiuor.  16mo,  pp.  2a2.  Chicago  :  A.  <.\ 
McClurg  &  Co.     $1 . 

The  i)urpt)Me  of  thin  little  biH>k  is  miMtt  c«>mmeiulHM«v 
Far  too  little  attention  has  Ikhmi  >fiveu  to  scieiitirto  luothiH.! 
considered  Hi»art  from  its  rt'Hults,  Am  the  Huthi>r  wt«U  sMy<«, 
the  logical  pro«'»ssMOM  lnv«»lved  and  th«»  naturt«  tvf  th«»  lUlW- 
rultlos  mot  with  lr\  scletjtirte  InveMtiKation  »r»»  the  sHUto  ct* 
in  tho  practical  atTairs  t»f  lifiv  It  Im  iutportant.  thou,  tlmt  th«» 
nwisoning   procossos  i^inployiul    In   •>  '  ,. 

oughly  un*l«»rMtoo*l,  and  't  In  eminent'  »t 
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est  modern  exponent  of  scientific  method  should  be  selected 
as  the  authority  whoso  writings  should  serve  as  the  basis  of 
such  an  analysis  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Cramer  attempts.  The 
book  should  be  especially  helpful  and  suggestive  to  students 
of  biology  and  the  other  natural  sciences. 

General  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  Richard  Hertwig. 
Translated  by  George  Vv".  Field.  Octavo,  pp.  238. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.60. 

Biological  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Wood's  Holl  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
1895.     Octavo,  pp.  188.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.15. 

Science  Sketches.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  12mo,  pp. 
287.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  X  Ray  ;  or,  Photography  of  the  Invisible.  By  Wil- 
liam J.  Morton,  M.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  227.  New 
York  ;  American  Technical  Book  Company.  50 
cents. 
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found. 
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O'Connor.  32mo,  pp.  69.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $1. 

Your  Little  Brother  James.  By  Caroline  H.  Pemberton. 
Pai)er,  16mo,  pp.  93.  Stamford,  N.  Y. :  Published 
by  the  Author. 


CONTENTS  OF   REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE    NOVEMBER   MAGAZINES. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy.— Philadelphia.     (Bi- 
monthly.)   November. 

Relation  of  Sociology  to  Psychology.    S.  N.  Patten. 
Postal  Savings  Banks.     E.  T.  Heyu. 

A  Noglectttd  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Comte.    W.  H.  Schoff. 
The  Ethics  of  Stock  Watering.    T.  C.  Frenyear. 

Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    November. 

Causes  of  Agricultural  Unrest.    J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 
Utah  as  an  Industrial  Object  Lesson.    William  E.  Smythe. 
Dust.    Lafcadio  Hearne. 

A  Night  and  Day  in  Spain.    Miriam  C.  Harris. 
The  German  and.  a  the  German  American.    Josiah  Flynt. 
Early  Recollections  of  Bret  Harte.    Charles  W.  Stoddard. 
A  History  of  the  Gift  of  Painless  Surgery.    E.  W.  Emerson. 
Trade  Unions  in  the  United  Kingdom.    John  M.  Ludlow. 
The  Young  Shakespeare  ;  a  Study  of  Romeo.     J.  J.  Chap- 
man. 
Out  of  the  Book  of  Humanity.    Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Century   Magazine. — New  York.     November. 

Election  Day  in  New  York.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Campaigning  With  Grant.    Gen.  Horace  Porter. 

Why  the  Confederacy  Failed.    Duncan  Rose. 

The  Olympic  Games  of  1896.    Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

An  Obiect  Lesson  in  Municipal  Government.     George  F. 

Parker. 
The  Chinese  of  New  York.    Helen  F.  Clark. 
The  National  Hero  of  France.    Maurice  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

The   Chautauquan.— Meadville,   Pa.     November. 

The  French  Drama  in  Moliere's  Time.    F.  M.  Warren. 
The  Survival  of  Molidre's  Plays.    Franklin  Fyles. 
The  Women  Characters  of  Moli^re.    Marguerite  Merington. 
The  Story  of  Moliere's  Life.    J.  A.  Harrison. 
Recent  Advances  in  Medical  Education.    W.  D.  Hamaker. 
Sea  Sculpture.    H.  W.  Warren. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    H.  H.  Smith. 
Contamination  of  Municipal  Water  Supplies.    F.  J.  Thorn- 
bury. 
Japan  as  an  Industrial  Power.    W.  E.  Griffis. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — Irvington,  N    Y.    November. 

Under  the  Shadow  of  Vesuvius.    Edgar  Fawcett. 

The  Stage  and  the  Beauty  Problem.    James  S.  Metcalfe. 

Through  Oriental  Doorways.    Laura  B.  Starr. 

Belles  of  Caracas.    W.  Nephew  King. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion.     Gen,  E. 

Forester. 
A  Queen's  Minister's  Business  Day. 

Frank   Leslie's   Popular   Monthly.— New  York.     November. 

American  Universities  and  Colleges.    George  H.  Nettleton. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee.    Sally  Nelson  Robbins. 

The  Stage  Debutante.    Arthur  Hornblow. 

Madagascar  and  Malagassy.    Mary  Titcomb. 

A  Dual  Metropolis.    Charles  T.  Logan. 

The  Presidential  Campaign.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Egg-Hunting  on  the  Soutli  Farallon.    C.  H.  Thompson. 

Go   ey's  Magazine.— New   York.     November. 

The  Street  Arabs  of  Michael  Wolf.    V.  Robard. 
Benjamin  Franklin.- II.  George  C.  Lay. 


Some  Child-Types  of  Beauty.    Marmaduke  Humphreys. 
Conducting  a  National  Campaign.    Rufus  R.  Wilson. 
In  Quaint  Old  Zoar.     R.  Shackleton. 
Electricity  on  the  Stage.    Claxton  Wilstach. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Club.    E.  P.  Mitchell. 

Harper's   Monthly   Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

White  Man's  Africa.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

The  Dominant  Idea  of  American  Democracy.    F.  N.  Thorpe. 
The  First  President  of  the  United  States.    Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence.    Laurence  Huttou. 
The  Cuckoos  and  the  Outwitted  Cow-Bird.    William  H.  Gib- 
son. 

Ladies'    Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    November. 

When  Jenny  Lind  Sang  in  Castle  Garden.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 
This  Country  of  Ours. — XI.    Benjamin  Harrison. 
Origin  of  Our  Names.    Clifford  Howard. 
The  Young  Man  and  Marriage.    C  H.  Parkhurst. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    November. 

The  Land  of  the  Five  Tribes.    Allan  Hendricks. 
Modern  Ancestors  and  Armorial  Bearings.    A.  S.  van  West- 
rum. 
The  Sixth  Sense.    James  Weir,  Jr. 
Some  English  Traits.    A.  F.  Sanborn. 
Bread,  Condiments  and  Fruits.    C.  D.  Wilson. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

The  Daguerreotype  in  America.    Mrs.  D.  T.  Davis 
Alma-Tadera  and  His  Home  and  Pictures.     Ethel  M.  Mc- 

Kenna. 
The  Story  of  Lincoln's  Nomination  in  1860.    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
A  Novelist's  Views  of  Novel-Writing.  Elizabeth  S.  Phelps. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

Prominent  American    Families.— VII.     The  Danas.     J.  D. 

Miller. 
Some  Colonial  Dames. 
Types  of  Fair  Women. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    November. 

John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.    J.  de  Normandie. 

Harriet  Martineau  in  New  England.    E.  P.  Powell. 

The  Blackstone  Memorial  Librarv.     Mrs.  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

A  Day  on  Braddock's  Road.    Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 

A  New  England  Village  in  the  Southern  Pines.  B.  A.  Good- 
ridge. 

Words  Coined  in  Boston.    C.  W.  Ernst. 

A  Memorable  Experiment  in  Vaccination.  Samuel  W.  Ab- 
bott. 

Bath,  the  City  of  Ships.    E.  C.  Plummer. 

Rufus  Choate.    William  Everett. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York.     November. 

Panther-Shooting  in  Central  India.    Capt.  C.  J.  Melliss. 
What  America  Has  Done  for  Whist. 
The  Renaissance  of  Lithography.     M.  H.  Spielmann. 
Over  the  Chilkoot  to  the  Yukon.     Fr«dericK  Funstou. 
The  Camera  and  the  Comedy.     Alexander  Black. 
Women  Bachelors  in  Now  York.     Mary  G.  Humphreys. 


THE    OTHER    AMERICAN    AND    ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.     September. 

The  British  Photograi)hors'  (Jon volition. 

Broken  Negative's. 

Hoin(i  Portraiture.     W.  C.  Furna.s. 

Pigment  Prints  on  Etching  Paper.    A.  Pringle. 

American  Historical  Register.— Boston.     Soptt*iubor. 

RecolloctionH  of  an  Eai-ly  Phihidelphian.     W.  R.  Smitli 
The  liiitMo  of  Hiiiik(ir  Hill.     l<\  N.  Scott. 
Vi.sit  ol' tho  Aiicii'iit.  and  ll(>n<)rai)l<^  ArtilUiry  to  England. 
Unil'orin    of    th(<    Aniorican    Itevoliit ioiiary    Army.      A.    W 
CMark. 

American   Muna/.ine   of  Civics.  — New  Y<H'k.     October. 

Cltl'/«inHhip      William  .1.  (Jaynor. 

Eeotiottiii-  AM|)octM  ol'  iiiitnigratloii.    J.  A.  UottbUng. 


The  Evolution  of  Money.  — II.    J.  D.  Hancock. 

Democracy  and  Despotism.     Adi>lj)h  Moses. 

Limits  of  IndivUlual  Liberty.    J.  MiL.  Smith. 

Clean  Stn^etsaud  TluMr  Ueiietlts.     La  Stillo  A.  Muynant. 

Centralization  tlu^  Cure  for  Political  Corruptii>n.  -  I. 

American   Monthly.     WaMhingtt>n      iV-tobor. 

TicoiultM'oga     Fort  (\irillon.     Marie  A.  Dayuw. 
Kingston's  Hravo  Wom»<n  of  OctoU*r  lU,  ITiT. 

American  University   Ma^axine.     New  York.     So|>tt>iubt*r. 

Tht<  American  !Sch<utl  of  Cla.ssictil  Stutli«»M  at  .\thens      II, 
(^)mm«>ntN  on  Intet'collegiate  .\thleticH.     John  H    Hv>Utuvt. 

'Ihr    Arena.     Ho.Ht»>ii.     IK'toWl". 

Silver    a  Money  Mi^tal.     John  T.  Mori^uii. 
Uolitfiou  of  cnirlHt  in  its  Uoltttlon  to  i'hrUtlMulty. 
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Municipal  Reform.    William  Howe  Tolman. 

What  the  Remonetization  of  Silver  Would  Do  for  the  Re- 
public. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Land  Question,    J.  H.  Hastam. 

Dual  Suffrage.     Mrs.  E.  Q.  Norton. 

Peril  of  Encouraging  the  Persecuting  Spirit.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Japanesque  Elements  of  "  The  Last  l>ays  of  Pompeii."  E. 
W.  Clement. 

Free  Silver  vs.  Free  Gold.    Frank  Parsons. 

The  Question  of  Genius.    Sophia  McClelland. 

Are  Our  Christian  Missionaries  in  India  Frauds?  J.  H. 
Mueller. 

Divine  Afflatus  of  the  Etruscan  Gold  Spinners.  Mary  S. 
Lockwood. 

Soul  Evolution.    John  F.  Clark. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly. — New  York.   October. 

The  Metric  System.    T.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Nevada  Silver.    Charles  H.  Shinn. 

A  Measure  of  Mental  Capacity.    Emil  Krapelin. 

Some  Beginnings  in  Science.    Collier  Cobb. 

The  Vivisection  Question.    C.  F.  Hodge. 

Acetylene,  The  New  Illuminant.    V.  J.  Youmans. 

The  Significance  of  Leaves.    F.  S.  Mathews. 

Educative  Value  of  Children's  Questioning.    H.  L.  Clapp. 

The  Self  and  Its  Derangements.    W.  R.  Newbold. 

Exaggeration  as  an  Esthetic  Factor.    M.  F,  Regnault. 

Enrico  Ferri  on  Homicide.— II.    Helen  Zimmern. 

Art  Amateur. — New  York.     October. 

A  Layman's  Guide  to  the  Louvre.    Theodore  Child. 
Flower  Analysis.— I.    J.  M.  Shull. 

Painting  Flowers  and  Still  Life— II.    M.  B.  Odenheimer. 
Measurement  of  the  Human  Figure.— II.    Ernest  Knaufft. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    September. 
Raphael  of  Urbino.    Alma  J.  Noble. 
Modern  Russian  Art.— IV. 
Plain  Talks  on  Art.— VI.    Arthur  Hober. 
Practical  Hints  on  Miniature  Painting.— II. 

October. 

Anatomy  and  Expression  in  Art.    G.  C.  Teall. 
Millais  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.    M.  L.  S.  Neill. 
Practical  Lessons  in  Modeling.-  V.    W.  O.  Partridge. 
The  Art  of  Seeing  Color.— II.    W.  S.  Horton. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.— New  York.    October. 

Princeton  University  (1746-1896) 

Democracy  and  Socialism. 

Henry  James.    Norman  Hapgood. 

The  Khodinsky  Disaster.    T.  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Forgotten  Books.    Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Currency  Question.    A.  P.  Gardner. 

Michaelmas  Term  at  Oxford.    F.  Adye. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.     October. 

The  Pheasants.    Alex.  I.  Shand. 
Cycling  Gymkhanas.    A.  R.  B.  Munro. 
In  Rajputana.    Col.  J.  H.  Trevor. 
Games  of  the  Fi  ,r  East.    Prof.  Church. 

A  Day  with  the  Staintondale  Fox  Hounds.    Russell  Richard- 
son. 
The  American  Quail.    A.  G.  Bradley. 
Marine  Golf.     Eden  Phillpotts. 
Cricket.    A.  C.  Maclaren. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    October. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Money  Market. 

The  Reflux  of  Gold  to  America.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

The  Institute  of  Bankers  Examinations. 

The  Assessment  Argument  and  Its  Exponent. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.— London.     October. 
The  Tourist  on  the  Celtic  Fringe. 


M.  E.  Francis. 


October. 


Bankers'  Magazine. — New  Yf)rk. 

Financial  and  Other  Delusions. 

J/figal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Bankers. 

American  Bankers'  As.sociation. 

Biblical   "World.— Chicago.    October. 

Relation  of  the  Seminary  to  Bible  Study.    O.  H.  Gates. 

The  Apocrypha.    Frank  C.  Porter. 

History  of  Old  Testament.     W  .  R.  Harper. 

Certifi'-.ate  of  an  Apfjstarty  During  tlie  Persecutirm  of  Decian. 

Paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    G.  B.  Stevens. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.     (Quarterly.)    October. 

Archffjology  of  the  Mode  of  Baptism.     B.  B.  Warfifrld. 

The  Great  Pftntateuchal  Difficulty  Met.     Henry  Hayman. 

B'thleierrnacfier  and  the  Christian  ('onsciousneKs.     Itl.  B.  Carr.^ 

The  Final  Chapters  of  Deuteronomv.    W.  S.  Watson. 

A  QijeHtif>n  of  Interoretation.     J.  M.  Stifler. 

Silver  Money.     W.  K.  C.  Wright. 

What  Gove,rnrne,nt  Cannot  Do.     Z.  Swift  Holbrook. 

Tlie  QueHtion  of  the  Fr(  e  Coinage  of  Silver.    E.  W.  Bemis. 


In  Dark  Donegal 

The  Looker-on. 

Cavalry  Stabling. 

Tea-Time  in  the  Village. 

Li  Hung  Chang's  Visit. 

A  Workhouse  Girl  ;  a  Product  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Napoleon's  Voyage  to  St.  Helena. 

The  Verdict  of  Old  Age.    M.  O.  W.  O. 

Arbitration  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     September  15. 

British  vs.  Foreign  Trade  With  Victoria. 
Stock  and  Grain  Speculation  in  Germany. 
American  Cotton  Yarns  for  Germany. 
Argentine  Budget  Estimates  for  181J7. 
New  Customs  Tariff  of  Victoria.    Continued. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    October. 

Fast  Atlantic  Steamship  Service.    Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
The  Canadian  Girl.    Reginald  Gourlay. 
Through  the  Sub- Arctics  of  Canada.— IV.    J.  W.  Tyrrell. 
Her  Majesty's  Sixty  Years'  Sovereignity.    T.  E.  Champion, 
Civil  Service  Reform.    A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London.     October. 

The  Queen's  Pilot.    A.  T.  Story. 
The  Mystery  of  Precious  Stones.    Barry  Pain. 
The  Press  in  the  Provinces.    A.  F.  Robbins. 
The  Prisons  of  Paris.    Major  A.  Griffiths. 

Cassier's   Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Vertical  Engine  for  Stationary  Purposes.    C.  H.  Man- 
ning. 
Naval  Weakness  of  the  United  States.    W.  L.  Cathcart. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer.    R.  H.  Thurston. 
Energy  Transmitted  by  Compressed  Air.    C.  A.  Hague. 
A  Few  Steam  Engine  Contrasts.    G.  L.  Clark. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    October. 

Pius  VI.  and  the  French  Directory.    Francis  S.  Chatard. 
Life  and  Death  in  Corsica.    J.  W.  Keogh. 
Arundel,  Past  and  Present.    A.  M.  Clarke. 
Constantinople  Against  Rome.    A.  F.  Hewit. 
Agnes  Repplier.    Lelia  H.  Bugg. 

Mariano  Armellini,  De  Rossi's  Successor,    B.  F.  Broderick. 
Development,  Not  Evolution.    Alexander  McDonald, 
Housing  the  People  in  Great  Cities. 

Chambers'  Journal.— Edinburgh.    October. 

Loch  Katrine  in  Glasgow.    B.  Taylor, 
The  Shore  and  the  Moorland. 
Some  Landladies  of  Fiction. 
Better  Homes  for  Working  People. 
Stock  Exchange  Gambling. 
The  Soudan,    J.  Geddie. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,— Philadelphia.    October. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

Missionary  Progress  in  Uganda.    James  Johnston. 

The  Glasgow  Council.    W.  H.  Roberts. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.     October. 

The  Constantinople  Massacre. 

Devil  Worship  and  Free  Masonry.    F.  Legge. 

The  Vaccination  Commi.ssion.    J.  Allanson  Picton. 

*'  Coin's  Financial   School ;  "  The  Old  Silver  Dollar,     J.   O. 

Herdman. 
American  Women.    Cecile  de  Thierry. 
The  Archetype  of  John  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."     R. 

Heath. 
My  Master  of  the  Winds  :  a  Narrative  of  Travel  in  Sumatra. 
Modern  Ideals  of  Education.     W.  K.  Hill. 
Was  Pitt  a  Prophet '!    Lord  Stanmore  and  Others. 
Money  and  Investments. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — London.     October. 

Trafalgar  from  the  Spanish  Side.     W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Transit  of  Earl  Li  Hung  Chang. 

Letters  of  Sir  M.  E  Grant  Duff. 

Memoirs  of  Ali  Effendi  Gifoon,  a  Soudanese  Soldier. 

Partridge  Shooting,  etc.  ;  October,  or  "  The  Days  That  Are 

No  More." 
The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Westbury.    W.  B.  Duffield. 

Cosmopolis,— London.    September. 

Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Indo-Europeans,    Prof.  F.  Max 

Miiller. 
Socialism  at  the  Tntfirnational  Congress.     G.  Bernard  Sliaw. 
Mauritius;  Clavis  Maris  Indlci.     Sir  Hubert  P.  A.  Jerning- 

ham. 
Lessing.    A.  Mfizidres. 
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Tunis  and  French  Colonization.     Continued.     Joseph  Chail- 

ley-Bert. 
Hnnsarian  Millennium  and  the  Budapest  Exhibition.  Maurus 

J6kal. 

Demorest's    Family    Magazine.— New  York.     October. 

Women  Poster  Artists. 

A  Study  of  William  J.  Bryan.    H.  T.  Dobbins. 

Rej.venerating  the  Slums.    J.  H.  Welch. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    September  16. 

Books  of  the  Coming  Season. 

October  1. 

The  Extensions  of  Literary  Activity. 

Thoreau  as  a  Prose  Writer.    H.  M.  Stanley. 

An  American  Endowed  Theatre.    Charles  Davidson. 

Education.— Boston.    October. 

The  Proper  Pronunciation  of  Greek.    Achilles  Rose. 
Childhood  and  Education.    C.  F.  Carroll. 
Relation  of  Nature  Study  to  Drawing.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 
Liberal  Tendencies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Modern  Treatment  of  Crime.    S.  T.  Duttoh. 

Educational  Review.— London.    September. 

Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh's  Book  "  The  Augustus  of  Suetonius." 
"  Report  on  the  Vision  of  Children  Attending  Elementary 

Schools  in  London. " 
'•Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  the  Position  of  Women  in 

Greek  Poetry." 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    October. 

Attitude  of  Scientific  Thought  in  Germany  Toward  Herbart. 
The  Social  Mission  of  the  Public  School.    W.  De  Witt  Hyde. 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Herbert  A.  Aikens. 
Are  Present  College  Entrance  Requirements  too  Great  ?    J. 

C.  Mackenzie. 
Children's  Ability  to  Reason.    J.  A.  Hancock. 
"  Reading  at  Sight "  in  Elementary  Latin  Teaching. 
Education  at  the  Psychological  Congress.    S.  I.  Franz. 
Growth  of  the  Human  Body.    G.  M.  West. 

Engineering   Magazine. — New  York.    October. 

Our  National  Policy  and  the  Industrial  Outlook.  Cuthbert 
Milla. 

Fast  Trains  as  Related  to  Business  Policy.    H.  G.  Prout. 

The  Problem  of  Engine  Selection.  C.  H.  Davis,  J.  S.  Griggs, 
Jr. 

An  Arraignment  of  American  City  Architecture.  E.  C. 
Gardner. 

The  Overlooked  Economies  from  the  Use  of  Gas.  N.  W. 
Perry. 

Pavement  Construction  and  City  Growth.    S.  Towle. 

Six  Examples  of  Successful  Shop  Management.  Henry  Ro- 
land. 

The  Phosphate  Rock  Deposits  of  Tennessee.  Lucius  P. 
Brown. 

Water  Supply  of  a  Tropical  City.    Raimundo  Cabrera. 

The  Possible  and  Impossible  in  Electric  Development. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.     October. 

The  Man  on  the  Monument.     G.  E.  Mitton. 

Impressions  of  the  Transvaal.    Melton  Prior. 

The  Training  of  Child  Acrobats.    S.  L.  Bensusan. 

Miss  Anne  S.  Peck's  Ascent  of  the  Mattorhorn. 

Tenting  :  A  Week  with  a  Traveling  Circus.    Y.  Stewart. 

The  Southern  Godwit ;  One  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Sights 
in  Nature. 

The  Church  With  thkj  Crooked  Steeple  at  Chesterfield. 

The  Dead  on  the  Battle-Fields  of  the  Crimea.    Wm.  Simp.son. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  the  Longest  in  English  His- 
tory. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.     October. 

The  Russian  Ascendency  in  Europe. 

M.  Paul  Hervieu.     Hannah  Lynch. 

Is  In.sanity  Increasing  V    Dr.  T.  Dranes. 

The  Origm  of  Speech  ;   the   World's  Baby  Talk.      Charles 

Johnston. 
East(<rn  Questions,  Far  and  N(?ar  : 

1.  China,  England  and  Ku.ssia.     R.  C.  Guudry. 

'4.  The  Turkish  Question  in  Its  Religious  Aspect.     Capt.  J. 
W.  Gaml)i»ir. 
Phillip  II.  in  His  Domestic  Rolatioiis.      Major  M.  A  S.  Hume. 
Battle  of  the  Ballots  in  Am((rica.     F.  H.  Hardy. 
Th((  Mission  of  .ludaism.     ().  .T.  Siirion. 
Ilntnan  lOvolution  an  Artitlciiil  Process.     II.  (}.  VVt^Uw. 
lioine  Arts  in  the  (Jwinherland  Mountains.     A.  M.  Wakefield. 
Ireland's  Ditli(;ulty,  lOngland's  Opportunity.     J.  McGrath. 

The  Forum.— New  York.     Octobor. 

What  Free  ('olnage  Mtwms  : 
(!on»imlHory  DiMhonnHty.     Hoiijiiinin  Hiirrison. 
|<'rtM>  ( !oliiiigti  iiiid  Ijifo  IriHuraii(*e  ('oMipanio.s.     J.  A.  [VfcCaU. 


Free  Coinage  and  Trust  Companies.    Edward  King. 

Free  Coinage  and  Farmers.    .John  M.  Stahl. 
The  Creed  of  the  Sultan.    Its  Future.    Thomas  Davidson. 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     Harald  Hjarne. 
Edmoud  de  Goncourt.     Henri  Prantz. 
Banks  of  Issue  in  the  United  States,    W.  G.  Sumner. 
International  Law  and  Arbitration.    Chief  Justice  Russell. 
Princeton  College  and  Patriotism.    John  G.  Hibben. 
The  American  Ballot.    Hugh  H.  Lusk. 
Robert  Schumann  a  Lyrical  Poet.    Joseph  Sohn. 
The  Study  of  Folk  Lore.    L.  J.  Vance. 

Free  Review. — London.    October. 

Gladstone  the  Theologian. 

Shelley  as  Pioneer.    G.  Mortimer. 

The  Immorality  of  Religious  Education.  Continued.  R.  de 
Villiers. 

The  Money  Famine.    J.  Badcock,  Jr. 

Shakespeare  and  Montaigne.  Concluded.  John  M.  Robert- 
son. 

Deism  up  to  Date.    E.  Kirby. 

Illusion  and  Reality.    Arthur  Cross. 

The  Blight  of  Respectability.    E.  S/  Galbraith. 

Love's  Coming  of  Age.    Edward  Carpenter. 

Marriage  on  Lease.    F.  A.  Underwood. 

Gentleman's    Magazine. — London.     October. 

An  Old  Village  :  in  Imitation. 

Thieves'  Slan^.    C.  H.  Vellacott. 

The  West  Indies  ;  the  Home  of  the  Indian  Weed.  Ed.  V.  He- 
ward. 

The  Romance  of  Drury  Lane.    John  Coleman. 

Indian  Agriculture  and  Indian  Canals.    Donald  N.  Reed. 

The  Montenegrin  Bicentenary.     W.  Miller. 

Abbe  Provost :  the  Author  ot  "  Manon  Lescaut."  A.  H.  Mil- 
lar. 

The  Decline  of  Fur  Sealing.    M.  Rees  Davies. 

Guesses  at  Shakespeare.    H.  Schiitz  Wilson. 

Good  Words. — London.    October, 

Virgil  as  a  Magician.    K.  V.  Coote. 

Bethnal  Green  Free  Library  ;    "  General  Readers  "  in  East 

London. 
Old  Glasgow.    R.  Walker. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Commons.    M.  Mac- 

Donagh. 

Green   Bag,— Boston.    October. 

McKinley  and  Bryan  as  Lawyers.    A.  Oakey  Hall, 
Trial  of  Dr.  Jame.son  in  its  Legal  Aspects. 
English  Law  Courts.— IX.  :  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. 
Anglo  Saxon  and  Roman  Criminal  Jurisprudence.    M.  Ro- 
mero. 
The  Right  of  Sanctuary,    George  H,  Westley. 

Gunton's   Magazine. — New  York.    October, 

Economic  Effect  of  Appreciating  Money. 

Government  by  Injunction. 

The  Foreign  Market  Delusion. 

Party  Government  on  Its  Trial  ?    C.  T.  Cotham, 

Industrial  Development  of  the  Extreme  Orient. 

Sweating  System  in  New  York  City.  —II.    J.  M.  Mayers. 

The  Economics  of  Organized  Charity.    M.  McG.  Dana. 

Home  Magazine. — Binghamton,  N.  Y.     October. 

Tragedies  of  the  Arctic  Regions.     Arthur  Turner. 
A  Remarkable  Political  Campaign.    W.  M.  Callingham. 
Uncle  Sam's  Naval  Home.    John  Southworth. 
Pets  of  the  White  Navy.    Minna  Irving. 

The  Homiletic  Review. — New  York.     October. 

Resurrection  of  Christ  a  Fundamental  Doctrine.    B.  R  War- 

field. 
Danger  to  Civilization  from  Popular  Shibboleths.  W.  S.  Lilly. 
Lord  Byron's  Liftwiiul  Teachings.     T.  W.  Hunt. 
Humor  and  Earnestness  :  Can  thin'  Co-t^xist  y  H.  L.  VV»yhiud. 
Fate  of  the  People  of  Northern  Israel.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia    (Quarterly.) 

October. 

International  Arbitration.     John  Westlake. 

Settlement  of  the  Iiit»*rnational  (Ju»<stion.     P.  Flore. 

Is  tlie  Fantilv  Declining  r    J.  H.  Muirh»>ad. 

Moral  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Ancient  ZoroaMtriau  Rt*- 

ligion. 
The  Reformation  «)f  t\w  Nineteenth  Century.     K   M.  Meyer 

The  Irrii^ation  Age— Chicaift*.     Sei»teuil»t»r. 

Public  Opini«)n  and  the  Irrigation  Congretw, 
The  Art  of  Irrlgati»»u.  -  XV,    T.  S.  Van  Uyk«*. 

Windmill  Irrigation. 

Journal  of  thr  AaHOciation  of  Eni;ineering    Societies.  -  Thil 
adolphla      .\u^UHt. 

KxjxM-hmMits  on  Vltritlod  I'uvin^  Hrlck      V   K.  HArrintttoii 
I'urtlrlos  SottUui;  Through  l.ltiulds      I..  Wn^fouor 
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Kindergarten  Magazine. — Chicago.     October. 

Goethe's  Pedagogic's.    W.  T.  Harris. 

Homely  but  Happy  Kindergarten  Ways.     Helen  Le  Beuf. 

How  We  Started  our  Kindergarten.    Kate  M,  Cone, 

Knowledge.— London.    October. 

English  Coins.    Continued.    G.  F,  Hill. 

The  History  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Niagara.    A.  J.  Herbert- 
son. 
The  Transition  from  Stem  to  Root  in  Plants.    A.  Maslen. 
The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.    Mary  Proctor. 
The  Reception  of  Dr.  Nansen  at  Christiania. 
Waves.    Continued.    Vaughan  Cornish. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.     October. 

Perishable  Paper.    Miss  Helen  Zimmern. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney's  Steam  Carriage.    L.  Gardiner. 

Off  the  Tourist  Track  in  Norway.    T.  B.  Willson. 

The  Rienzi  of  Romance  and  History.    G.  Todd. 

Echoes  from  the  Dungeon  of  Vincennes.    Continued. 

Lend   a  Hand.— Boston.    October, 

Treatment  of  Tramps  in  Small  Cities.    J.  W.  Bradshaw. 
Organized  Charity  of  Two  Cities.    Lillie  B.  C,  Wyman. 
The  Care  of  Epileptics.    W.  P.  Letchworth. 

The  Looker-On.— New  York.    October, 

Autonin  Dvordk,    Henry  E,  Krehbiel. 
Henschel's  Stabat  Mater.    Alfred  Remy, 
Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Construction  :   Julius  Caesar,     W. 
H.  Fleming. 

Longman's  Magazine. — London.    October. 

"William  Morris'  Poems.    Andrew  Lang. 
The  Wood  Wren.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
Survival.    A.  K.  H.  B. 

Lucifer.— London.    September  15. 

The  Mind  in  Nature.    H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

The  Lives  of  the  Later  Platonists.     Continued.     G,  R.  S. 

Mead. 
On  Dreams.    Continued.    Svapnin. 
The  Sankhya  Philosophy.    Continued.    B.  Keightley. 
Occultism  in  English  Poetry.    Continued.    Mrs,  Ivy  Hooper, 
Musings  of  a  Neophyte.    Continued.    Dr.  A,  A.  Wells, 
Thought- Forms.    Mrs.  Besant. 

Lutheran  Quarterly, — Gettysburg,  Pa,     October. 

De  Baptismo— Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  IX.    R.  W.  Huf- 

ford. 
Woman's  Ministry  in  the  Church.    G.  U.  Wenner. 
Teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  Concerning  the  Lord's 

Day. 
Southern  Literature  Since  the  War.    J.  A.  B.  Scherer. 
Regeneration  Under  the  Old  Covenant,     G.  W.  McSherry. 
Meaning  and  Efficacy  of  Infant  Baptism.    S.  Schwarm, 
The  Church  and  Popular  Scepticism.    Samuel  A,  Ort. 
Present  Struggle  Over  the  Old  Testament. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    October. 

Our  Yeomanry. 

Modern  French  Poets,  etc.;  Apollo  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 

The  Burning  of  Meiron  ;  Jewish  Festival, 

A  Schoolmaster  at  Home, 

Lady  Margaret  Tudor, 

The  Frenr-h  Royalists, 

Madras  Review.— Madras.     (Quarterly.)    August. 

Concentration  in  Foreign  Politics.     Capt.  A.  Banon. 

Five  Years'  Municipal  Work  in  the  Madras  Presidency.    H. 

Nowro.ji. 
The  Hindu  Religions  Life.    P,  V.  Ramaswami  Raju. 
The  Tamils;  Eightfjen  Hundred  Years  Ago.     V.  Kanakasa- 

bhai  Pillai. 
Present  Discontents  in  India.    Cornelia  Sorabji, 
The  Mappila  and  the  Mappila  Outbreak.     B.  Govinda  Nam- 

biar. 
Forty  Years  of  Education  in  India.    C,  M.  Barrow, 
Land  Revenue  Administration  in  India, 

Menorah  Monthly,— New  York.    October. 

Julius  Bien.     M.  Ellinger. 

Shall  Gold  Be  Replaced  by  Silver  ?    M.  Ellinger. 

Metaphysical  Magazine. — New  York.     October. 

A  Test  for  Truth.     Paul  Tyner, 

DevelojtrrKint  Til  rough  Reincarnation.     W.  B.  Tuthill, 

Karma  in  Mo<l<Tn  TiieoH07)hy.     (Uiarles  Johnston. 

The  Spiritual  Prin^ijilc.     f.     A.  (,'.  Alrny. 

O'^^Miltism  Am'>rig  th«i  Tahitians.     Aiir-e  Dc  L«i  Plongoon. 

Individuality  in  Mhhh<;h  anfl  ClaswjH.    Barnetta  Brown. 


Midland  Monthly. — Des  Moines,  Iowa.    October, 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 

Brighter  Britain  or  Maoriland.    Alice  Monk. 

The  Contest  in  the  Maumee  Valley.    Frank  L.  McVey. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Bryant.    Clementine  D.  Nahmer. 

A  GrouiJ  of  Michigan  Women  Writers,     Hattie  S.  Russell, 

Christian  Communism  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,    B.  L.  Wick, 

Missionary  Herald, — Boston.    October, 

Missionary  Work  and  Special  Objects. 
Persecutions  of  Chinese  Christians.    D.  Goddard, 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World, — New  York,     October, 

William  E.  Dodge,  One  of  the  Promoters  of  Missions. 

Gospel  Work  in  Persia.     Samuel  G,  Wilson. 

The  Star  Worshipers  of  Mesopotamia.    S,  M.  Zwemer, 

The  Russian  Stundists,— I,     G.  Godet, 

Bible  Motive  is  Missions.    T,  T.  Eaton, 

The  Malabar  Syrians.    John  Rutherford, 

The  Monist, — Chicago,    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Animal  Automatism  and  Consciousness,    C,  L.  Morgan, 

The  Regenerated  Logic,    Charles  S.  Pierce. 

From  Berkeley  to  Hegel.    E.  D  Fawcett. 

Panlogism.     Paul  Carus. 

Subconscious  Pangeometry,    G,  B,  Halstead. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country. — New  York. 
October, 

Picturesque  Scotland  :  The  Braes  o'  Mar.    Peter  MacQaeen. 
Whist  and  Its  Masters.— III.    R.  F.  Foster, 
Russian  Costumes.    C.  H.  A,  Bjerregaard, 

Music, — Chicago.    October. 

The  Soul  of  the  Artist.    F,  E.  Sawyer. 
Opera  for  American  Singers.    K.  Hackett, 
The  Works  of  Berlioz.    Julien  Tiersot, 
Glimpses  of  Christine  Nilsson. 

National   Magazine.— Boston.    October. 

Quarter  Centennial  of  the  Chicago  Fire.    Edmund  S.  Hoch. 
Gold  and  Gold  Mining.    W.  D.  Van  Blascom,  Jr, 
Dr.  Jackson's  Discovery  of  Ether.    William  Barber. 
The  First  Homestead  in  the  United  States.    S,  S,  Peters. 

National  Review.— London.     October. 

The  Empire  and  the  Gold  Standard.    Lord  Aldenham. 

Anglophobia.    Admiral  Maxse. 

The  Political  Outlook  in  the  United  States.    Senator  Tillman. 

A  Visitor's  Glimpse  at  the  Contest  in  the  United  States,  A. 
Symons  Eccles. 

.Esthetics  of  the  Dinner  Table,    Col.  Kenny  Herbert, 

Russia's  Strength.    Spenser  Wilkinson. 

The  Gospel  of  Wealth  ;  the  Apology  of  Dives.  Dr.  William 
Barry. 

Canada  as  a  Field  for  Mining  Investment.  George  M.  Daw- 
son. 

James  Cranbrooke  ;  the  Real  Robert  Elsmere,  F,  Reginald 
Statham. 

The  State  of  the  Bar.    S.  A,  T.  Rowlatt. 

The  Bimetallic  Side  of  the  American  Crisis,  T.  E,  Powell 
and  Others. 

New  Review.— London.    October. 

The  Empire  and  Downing  Street. 

The  ('ase  of  Sugar.    Ernest  E.  Williams, 

Public  School  Products.    A.  W.  Ready, 

Lord  Brax field  ;  the  Original  Weir  of  Hermiston,    Francis 

Watt. 
Petronius.     Charles  Whibley. 
The  Case  of  the  Pretoria  Prisoners.    Prof.  G.  G,  Ramsay, 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    October. 

Why  Russia  Distrusts  England.    Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

The  Cry  for  Fraudulem;  Money  in  America.  George  F. 
Parker. 

On  the  Ethics  of  Suppression  in  Biography.  Edmund  S.  Pur- 
cell. 

Bhowani,  the  Cholera-Goddess.    E.  H.  Hankin, 

Of  Women  in  Assemblies.    C,  S.  Oakley. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  an  Oflicial.     Sir  Algernon  West. 

On  the  Dervish  Frontier.    J.  Theodore  Bent. 

County  (Councils  and  Rural  Education.  Charles  T,  Dyke 
Acland. 

Horse  Ambulances.     Hen.  Dudley  Leigh. 


Sir  Edmund 


A  Visit  to  Queen  Ehzabetli.    J.  H.  Round. 
The  Unavoida))le  Usolossness  of  Prison  Labor, 

Du  ('ane. 
The  Massacres  in  Turkey, 

North    American    Review. — New  York.      October. 

The  Safe  Pathway  of  Experience.     Thomas  B.  Rend. 
Contentiousness    of  Modern  Novel  Writers.      Agnes  Rep- 
plier. 
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Our  Electoral  System.    S.  M.  Merrill. 

The  Best  Currency.     Albion  W.  Tourg6e. 

Prospects  of  Education  in  England.    John  E.  Gorst. 

A  Hindrance  to  Our  Foreign  Trade.    Thomas  R.  Jernigan. 

Educational  Uses  of  Hypnotism.    R.  O.  Mason. 

If  Silver  Wins  : 

The  Shrinkage  of  Wages.    Louis  Windmttller. 

Inevitable  Constitutional  Changes.    W.  Clark. 
Our  Neglected  Shipping.    Alex.  R.  Smith. 
France's  Task  in  Madagascar.    Frederick  Taylor. 
Whv  American  Industry  Languishes.    Hilary  A.  Herbert. 
The  Ship  of  State  Adrift.— II.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

Outing.— New  York.    October. 

Trotting  Road  Teams  and  Their  Drivers.    E.  B.  Abercrombie. 

Bear  Hunting  in  British  Columbia.     W.  E.  Coffin. 

Racing  Schooners.    R.  B.  Burchard. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  The  Chaldiran  Valley. 

Football :  Review  of  the  Season  of  1895.    Walter  Camp. 

National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine.    Capt.  C.  B.  Hall. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    October. 

Humboldt  Bay  and  Its  Jetty  System, 

The  Competition  of  Japan.    George  C.  Perkins. 

Progress.    John  J.  Valentine. 

Commerce  Not  an  Accident.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement.— II.    C.  F.  Johnson. 

Is  the  West  Discontented  ?    J.  E.  Bennett. 


Pall  Mall  Magazine. — London.     October. 


J.  H. 


Hatches ;    the  Birthplace  of   the  United  Kingdom. 

Schooling. 
Marat ;    the  Friend  of  the  People.     Continued.     Prof.   H. 

M.  Stephens. 
The  Evolution  of  H.  M.  S.  Britannia.    Hamilton  Williams. 
Old  Memories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    Continued.    Gen.  Sir 

Hugh  Gough. 
Exmoor  Ponies.    Miss  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

The  Peterson  Magazine. — New  York.     October 

The  Second  City  of  the  World. 

The  Widow  in  History.    Mae  H.  Anson. 

Some  Orators  of  the  Campaign.    Margherita  A.  Hamm. 

The  Adirondack  League  Club.    M.  A.  Hamm. 

Famous  Juliets  of  Olden  Times  and  New. 

American  Naval  Heroes.    John  H.  Brown. 

The  Photo-American.— New  York.    September. 

Imagination  and  Photography.    F.  C.  Lambert. 

Diffused  Light  in  the  Camera. 

Bird  Life.    R.  B.  Lodge. 

Demonstration  of  Color  Screen  Making  and  Testing. 

Influence  of  Hypo  in  the  Metol  Developer.    J.  M.  Eder. 

Solarization  of  Dry  Plates.    Ed.  Liesegang. 

October. 

Comparative  Tests  with  Orthochromatic  Plates.    S.  H  Hor- 

gan. 
On  Backgrounds.    A.  H.  Wall. 

Some  Points  Concerning  Silver  Prints.    C.  H,  Bothamley. 
To  Save  an  Over  Exposed  Negative. 

Stereoscopic  Photography  with  One  Lens.    A.  H.  Sextan. 
The  Enamel  Proce.ss  on  Copper  and  Zinc.    G.  Fritz. 
Cause  of  Relief  in  Gelatine  Negatives. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    September. 

Some  Lens  Calculations. 

Coloring  Prints. 

Variety  of  Subject. 

Artistic  Lighting.— VI. 

Notes  on  the  Pyro-Developed  Image.    Alfred  Watkins. 

A  Cheap  and  Easy  Printing  Process. 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.     October. 

The  Development  of  Chronophotography.    C.  F.  Jenkins. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Orthochromatic  Plates.     S.  H.  Horgan. 

Yellow  Screens  and  Iso(;hromati(r  Plates.    W.  K.  Burton. 

BrilliaiH-y  in  Negatives.    Chapman  Jones. 

Yarht  Photography.     C'.  O.  Deiitry. 

Encyclopeedic  Dictionary  of  Photography  :  Cork  Developer. 

Poet- Lore. — Boston.    August-September. 

Shelley  and  Verlaine.     Alien  L.  Wilson. 
New  Id««iH  in  T<!aching  Literature. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.     Septombor. 

Trade  Union  l)enioirucy.     I.     Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

AgricuHiirul  Discontent.     I.    C.  F.  Knierick. 

Frnn  Hilviir  and  Wage.s.     It.  Mayo-Sniith. 

Hiivnr  in  ( loiMUiorcn.     Worthington  ( '.  h'ord. 

After  Kfr<M-t,Hof  Krnn  ('(.inaKi^    .).  H  (Mark 

The  Colonial  Corporation.     11.     II.  L.  OMgood. 

Ttit^  HiHtory  of  ICngliHii  Law.     Heinrlcli  Drunnor. 


Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    October. 

Constitution  of  the  Seminary  Curriculum.    B.  B.  Warfield. 
The  Old  Testament  and  Social  Reform.    Louis  Voss. 
The  Church  of  the  Living  God.    Henry  M.  White. 
Authority  of  the  Catechisms  and  Confessions.    H.  C.  Mintor. 
Christian  Giving  in  the  Sanctuary  Service.    R.  E.  Prime. 
Testing  System  of  the  Irish  Church.    T.  C.  Johnson. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia     (Quar- 
terly.)   October. 

Talbot  Wilson  Chambers.    J.  P.  Searle. 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber.    E.  D.  Morris. 

Effect  of  the  Fall  yf  Man  on  Nature.    W.  A.  Holliday. 

Wanted  :  A  Definition  of  Conscience.    H.  A.  Johnston. 

The  Early  Bermuda  Church.    W.  R.  Notman. 

Christian  Endeavor  and  the  General  Assembly.    D.  R.  Breed. 

Review  of  Reviews. — New  York.    October. 

The  Three  Strategic  Chiefs  of  the  Presidential  Campaign  : 
Marcus  A.  Hanna.    Murat  Halstead. 
James  K.  Jones.    Willis  J.  Abbot. 
Marion  Butler.     Carl  Snyder. 
The  Rise  of  the  "  National  Democracy.'"    Elbridge  G.  Dun- 

nell. 
Princeton  After  One  Hundred   and    Fifty  Years.     W.  M. 

Daniels. 
Jules  Simon.    Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Rosary  Magazine. — New  York.    October. 

Catholic  University  of  Fribourg.— II. 

The  Dominican  Nuns  of  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Land  of  Joss.    Annie  G.  Peck. 

Letters  on  the  Dominican  Order.    P.  Duchaussoix. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    October. 

Sanitary  Progress.     C.  H.  Shepard. 

History  of  the  Public  Rain  Bath  in  America.    H.  B.  Barusch» 
Drunkenness  a  Vice— It  Should  be  vSo  Treated.    A.  N  Bell. 
Resources  of  Climate  in  Health  and  Disease.    S.  S.  Wallian. 
Brooklyn's  Bad  Water.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia    October. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 

Talks  on  Teaching.— III.    John  Watson. 

School  Review. — Chicago.    October. 

Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Germany— I.  J.  E. 
Russell. 

Matters  of  Scholarship  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  F.  W. 
Kelsey. 

Teaching  of  Economics  in  Secondary  Schuols.  H.  W.  Thurs- 
ton. 

Dramatic  Incidents  in  the  Conquest  of  Gaul.    J.  R.  Nelson. 

Scot's  Magazine.— Perth.    October. 

William  Creech,  Burns'  Publisher  and  Patron.    Continued. 

The  Columbian  Monastery  of  Hinba.     C.  Aitchison. 

Notes  of  a  Tour  Among  the  Western  Islands.    Continued. 

A.  C.  Baildon. 
Mythical  Islands  of  the  Western  Atlantic.    G.  W.  Niven. 

Strand    Magazine.  — London.     September  15. 

Prince  Ranjitsinhji  ;  Interview. 

"  Animal  '  Furniture.    W.  G.  FitzGerald. 

Some  Old  Newspapers;  From  Charles  I.  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Launching  Big  Battleships  and  Ocean  Liners.  David  Pol- 
lock. 

The  Modern  Mercury  ;  a  Quantitative  Account  of  Post-Office 
Work. 

Modern  Pearl  Fishing.    H.  P.  Whitmarsh. 

Students'  Journal.  -New  York.     October. 
Stenograv)hy  in  Public  Schools. 

Sunday    Magazine.— London.     October. 

Our  Children's  Naun^s.     W.  C.  Preston. 
The  Fall  of  the  Water-Spirits.     C.  Batterslty. 
At  Home  with  the  Pheasant.s.     Walter  Botham. 
Perplexing  Providences.    John  Watson. 

Temple  Bar.— London.     October. 

Quinta-Life  in  Argentina.     J.  Bjirnard  Jumew. 

Th(^  Round  Table  in  tlie  Middle  Ag«»s.     Frederick  DixoQ. 

Recolhutions  of  Edwanl  Augiistu.s  Frooman. 

Stephaiie  Mallarnuv     A.  Mansion. 

Th«<  Lakt<  District  Churrhes.     C.  KdwurdeM. 

The  United  Service— PhiladelphU     iVtober. 

Some  Ships  of  the  .\iiclentH.     Uen.  Henry  IMvblo. 

Tlio  Yorktowu  Caiupaign  of  .SoptemUu*  uml  l,Vti»l»or,  1781. 

At  .Si^n      Martin  Morns 

l.i  lliiiiK'  Ciianu.     A.  Mii-liliv 

Tito  lliiutaiiltitiHot'  hitU.     11   H.  HmH. 
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United  Service  Magazine. — London.    October. 

Armenia  :  the  Question  of  the  Hour.    Major-Gen.  Maurice. 

The  Old  Navy  and  the  Now. 

Volunteer  Musketry. 

Horse  and  Field  Artillery.    J.  F.  Cadell. 

Re  Self  and  the  Congo  State  ;  H.  M.  Stanley  and  Captain 
Salusbury. 

Kabul  in  1879-80.    Continued.    Col.  G.  T.  Pretyman. 

The  Proposed  Abolition  of  the  Army  Veterinaiy  Depart- 
ment. 

Metz  and  the  Fields  Aroiind.    C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresford. 

The  Case  of  Colonel  Stoffel.    Capt.  J.  R.  Hall. 

The  Attack  Drill  at  Chelsea  Barracks.  "'  Three  Field  Officers." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Indian  Army,  By  a  Re- 
porter. 

Westminster    Review. — London.    October. 

The  Present  Situation  of  Sunday  Opening.    Continued.    M. 

H.  Judge. 
The  Record  of  the  Parliamentary  Session.    J.  Herlihy. 


Professional  Dogmatism  in  Literature.    Maurice  Todhunter. 
The  Modern  "  Wall  of  Partition  "  in  the  Churches.    A.  M. 

MacKay. 
The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.    F.  Maxwell 

Lyte. 
Christianity  and  the  Ethical  Spirit.    C.  Ford. 
Revival  of  Jacobitism.    Col.  S.  Dewe  White. 
Journalism  as  a  Profession.     F.  Wilson. 

Irregular  Marriages  and  Illegitimacy  in  Scotland.     G.  Bizet. 
The  Condition  of  the  Individual  in  a  Socialistic  State.    Lily 

H.  Montagu. 
G.  DuMaurier's  Novel  "  Trilby."    Mary  G.  Husband, 
A  Chapter  on  Local  Government.    M.  Porritt. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.     October. 

How  to  Study  Process  Chromatics.— V.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 

Photographing  Children.    E.  B.  Core. 

Mounting  and  Framing  Photographs. 

Outdoor  Porlraitiire.    John  Bartlett, 

Value  of  Orthochromatic  Plates.    S.  H,  Horgan. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim  .—Leipzig. 

September  5. 

Grand  Duke  Friederich  of  Baden.    With  Portrait.    E.  von 

Sallwiirk. 
The  Beginnings  of  Aerial  Navigation. 

September  13. 

Johanna  Spyri.    With  Portrait.    R.  Koenig. 
Solothurn.    J.  C.  Heer, 

September  26. 
Annaberg  and  Its  Origin.    H.  Ermisch. 
South  Polar  Research.    F.  Mewius. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.  — Regensburg.     Heft  17. 

In  the  Dolomites.    H.  Kerner. 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas.    J.  K.  Lejeune. 
The  Bavarian  Exhibition  at  Niirnberg. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     September. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  North  German  Bund.    Concluded. 
FranQois  Coppee  and  His  Dramatic  Works.    Madame  M,  S. 

van  de  Velde. 
On  the  Care  of  the  Skin.    Concluded.    Dr.  H.  von  Hebra. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Robert  Hamerling.    Concluded. 
The  Ethical  Side  of  Socialism.    Prof.  G.  Flamingo. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner.    Concluded.    Dr. 

Henrici. 
Liitzow  and  Kitzen,  1813.    Continued.    A.  Pfister. 
Reminiscences  of  Robert  Schumann.    Carl  Reinecke. 
On  Instinct.    Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     September, 

Rural  Life  in  Germany.     F.  Ratzel. 

Pithecanthropus  ;  a  Connecting  Link  Between  Ape  and  Man, 

Pictures  of  Iceland.    Continued.    A.  Heuslar. 

Benito  Perez  Galdos,  and  the  Modern  Spanish  Novel. 

The  Daily  Press  and  the  Religious  Life  of  To-day,    Dr.  E. 

Lobl.  ■ 
German  Commerce  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Eliza  Wille's  "  Johaanes  Olaf."    Dr.  G.  Wegener. 


Neue  Revue. — Vienna. 

September  3. 

New  German  Politics— the  Agrarians.    C.  Alberti. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Modern  Soldier.    Prof.  G.  Ferrero. 
Helmholtz's  Speeches.    Dr.  A.  Lampa. 
The  Emancipation  of  Slaves.    J.  K.  Ingram. 

September  9. 

Education  of  Women  in  Russia.    Prof.  L.  Fleischner. 
The  Emancipation  of  Slaves,    Continued. 

September  16. 
Class  Wars.    J.  Lippau. 

September  23. 
The  Regulation  of  the  Lower  Danube.    J.  Deri. 

Nord  und  Siid,— Breslau,    September, 

Roman  Annals.    W.  Soltau. 

Unfair  Competition,    C.  Schoeps. 

Caucasian  Costume.    B.  Stern. 

Gutenberg's  Discoveries,  1429-1444,     F.  Thudichum. 

Karl  August  Schneegans.    O.  Wilda. 

Vom  Pels  zum    Meer. — Stuttgart. 

Heft  26. 
Eagle-Shooting. 
Bee-Farming.    J.  M.  Roth. 
Goslar.    W.  Schulz. 
Summer  in  Hamburg.    H.  Renter. 

Heft  1. 

Modern  Philanthropy.    T.  Duimchen. 
The  Eifel  Country.    A.  Dronke. 

Heft  2. 

The  Upper  Engadine.    O.-Peregrinus. 
The  Planet  Mercury.    L.  Brenner. 
London  Clubs,    J.  Forster. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Paris,    September. 

Alexander  II.  and  Russian  Reform.     Michel  Delines. 
The  Tetralogy  at  Bayr«!uth.     Mme.  Mary  Bigot. 
'*  Cleg  Kelly,"  >jy  S.  R.  Oockott.     Aug.  Glardon. 
France  ancl  Prussia  in  1870.    Concluded.    Edmond  Rossier. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

September  1, 

The  Rhone.     F.  Mistral. 

Military  Discipline  and  Subordination.    General  Dragomi- 

roff: 
The  Cornedies  of  Corneille.    Count  de  Mouy. 
Some  (Unpublished  Letters.    .1.  Simon. 
B.  M.  Malabari.     D.  Menant. 
L*;tters  on  Foreign  Politic.-j.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

He[)temljer  15, 

VartvmaX  and  Military  Rec,(>]|«!f;tions.— I.    General  Oudinot. 
The  Tri|>le  Alliance  and  the  Italian  Demr>f,racy.     N.  Cola- 
janni. 


The  Occult  Sciences  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,    V.  du  Bled. 

Esoteric  Christianity.    Abbe  A.  J.  Petit. 

Death  of  Louis  XV.    P.  de  Nolhac. 

The  Mission  of  the  Ragged.    P.  de  Coubertin. 

Aix  and  Marseilles.    A.  Elbert. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 

September  5. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Maxime  Du  Camp.    E.  de  Fal- 

lois. 
The  Women's  Congress  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  K.  Schir- 

macher. 

September  13. 

The  Work  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris.    Paul  Strauss, 
Charles  Le  Gofflc.    L.  Barracand. 

September  19. 

The  Last  French  Whalers,     f 'harles  Lo  Gofflc. 
Napf>leon  I.  and  Corsi(;a.    JoH(iph  Turquan. 
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September  26. 

Electoral  Reform  in  France.    J.  P.  Latfitte. 
Claude  Tillier.    G.  Art. 

Revues  des   Deux  M on des.— Paris. 

September  1. 

Archteologic  Excursions  ;  Apropos  of  Dougga  and  El  Diem. 

The  Croatean-Servian  Conflict.    C.  Loiseau. 

The  London  International  Socialist  Congress.    F.  de  Pres- 

The  Ivory  Coast ;  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Should  Become. 
The  Age  of  Advertisement.     M   Talmeyr. 
A  New  Book  on  Islam.    G.  Valbert. 
September  15. 

An  Academician's  Recollections.    J.  Bertrand. 

The  Fifteen    Months    Military  Service.     Commandant   G. 

deL. 
Goethe  IV.  as  Court  Poet.    E.  Rod. 
The  Carthage  of  Today.    A.  Barine. 
Australia  and  Nevr  Zealand  ;  the  Recent  Crisis.    P.  Leroy- 

Beaulieu. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

September  1. 

Colbert  and  Mazarin.    E.  Lavisse. 

The  Conquest  of  Free  Education  (1831-1850).     Vicomte  de 

Meaux. 
Joiirnalistic  Recollections.    M.  Tameyr. 
Bakounine  and  Socialism  at  Lyons.    A.  Richard. 
Echoes  From  Alsace. 

September  15. 

Pilgrims  From  Metz.    P.  and  V.  Margueritte. 

Abetters  to  the  Countess  of  Bentinck.    Voltaire. 

Toward  the  Pole— Nansen  and  Andre.    O.  G.  de  Heidenstam. 

Private  Life  During  the  Renrissance.    E.  Bonaffe. 

General  Gallieni.    J,  Hess. 


Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    September  10. 

Democracy,  Electoral  Systems  and  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. 

The  Conditions  of  Labor  and  Collectivism.    Concluded.    A. 
Bonge. 

The  Rights  of  Married  Women  to  the  Products  of  Their 
Labor. 

Sickness  and  Old  Age  in  Rural  Mutual  Aid  Societies.    L.  de 
Goy. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris.     September  1. 

Men  and  Towns.  Prof.  G.  Ferrero. 
The  Art  of  the  Poster.  Jean  Finot, 
The  Centenary  of  Robert  Burns.    G.  Simond. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
September  5. 
The  Rontgen  Rays.    J.  J.  Thomson. 
Acetylene  and  Its  Applications.    E.  Hubou. 

September  12. 
The  Congress  of  Psychology.    Carl  Stumpf. 
Colonization  and  Tropical  Hygiene.    Stokvis. 

September  19. 
A  New  Principle  of  the  Cosmogonic  Theory.    A.  DuponeheL 
To  the  North  Pole  in  Sub-Marine  Boats.    G.  L.  Pesce. 

September  26. 
The  Storms  in  France  and  Agricultural  Disasters.    V.  Tur- 

quan. 
The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres.    L.  Barr6. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    September. 

The  Population  Problem.    Desire  Descamps. 
The  Idealist  Movement.    Eugene  Fourni^re. 
A  New  Interpretation  of  Sociologic  Phenomena.     Dr.  L. 
Winiarski. 
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Acetylene,  the  New  Illuminant,  V.  J.  Youmans,  APS. 
Acrobats  :  Training  of  Child  Acrobats,  EI. 

Re  Self  and  the  Congo  State,  Capt.  Salusbury,  USM. 

Impressions  of  the  Transvaal,  Melton  Prior,  EI. 

The  Case  of  the  Pretoria  Prisoners,  G.  G.  Ramsay,  NewR. 

Glave  in  the  Heart  of  Africa,  E.  J.  Glave,  CM. 
Agricultural  Discontent— I.    C.  F.  Emerick,  PSQ. 
Ambulances,  NC. 

Anglophobia,  Admiral  Maxse,  NatR. 

Animal  Automatism  and  Consciousness,  C.  L.  Morgan,  Mon. 
Arbitration  : 

International  Law  and  Arbitration,  Chief  Justice  Russell, 
F. 

International  Arbitration,  John  Westlake,  IJE. 

Arbitration  in  Theory  and  Practice,  Black. 
Architecture,  Arraignment  of  American  City,  E.  C.  Gardner, 

EngM. 
Argentine  Republic  :  Quinta-Life,  J.  B.  James,  TB. 
Armellini,  Mariano,  De  Rossi's  Successor,  CW. 
Armenian  Question,  NC  ;  USM  ;  CR. 
Armies  : 

Our  Yeomanry,  Mac. 

Cavalry  Stabling,  Black. 
Arts,  Home,  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  FR. 
Astronomy  :  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Mary  Proctor,  K. 
Ballot,  The  American,  H.  H.  Lu.sk,  F. 
Banks  of  Issue  in  the  United  States,  W.  G.  Sumner,  F. 
Baptism,  Ar(;ha>ology  of  the  Mode  of,  B.  B.  Warrteld,  BSac. 
Bermuda  Church,  The  Early,  W.  R.  Notman,  PER. 
BesHomer,  Sir  Henry,  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

Th<i  Great  Pentuteuchal  Difficulty  Met,  IT.  Haymun,  BSac. 

Thfj  Final  ChapterH  of  Deuteroiioiny,  W.  S.  Watson,  BSac. 

S(!e  contentH  of  BW  ;  BSac  ;  HoniK  ;  LuthQ  ;  MR  ;  MisR  ; 
PO, 
Bicycling  : 

ti  IWm;,  .J.  K.  Starlcy, 

Cycling  ( JyinkliiiMus,  A.  H.  B.  Munro,  HadM. 


•ycling 
(.'y<-ling  in  IWm;,  .J.  K.  Starlcy,  NewR.  S»^i)t. 


liCnz'H  World  Tour  .'\whccl  :  Thn  Chaldiran  Valley,  O. 
BimctalliHUi  :  Shall  Gold   He  Roplact'd   hy  Silvery    M.  Ellin- 

gcr,  Mon. 
Biography  :  On  the  Ethics  of  BuppreHsion  in  Fiiogruphy,  NC. 
Birds  : 

At,  Uoirui  with  the  Plicasiints,  W.  ItothamH,  SunM. 

Tho  Hoiitlicr-n  Godw-it,  .1.  Itiickiaiid,  KI. 

'i'iic  W<)o<l  Wren,  W    II.  Iliidsoii,  Long. 

MIrd  LiCc,  It.  M.  Lodg.i,  l»A. 
Hryant.  In  the  FootMtcps  of,  CUuncntlnu  D.  Nahnicr,  MulM. 


Bunker  Hill,  The  Battle  of,  F.  N.  Scott.  AHReg. 

Butler,  Marion,  Carl  Snyder,  RR. 

Byron's  Life  and  Teachings,  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomR. 

Cakes  and  Ale,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 

California  :  Humboldt  Bay  and  Its  Jetty  System,  OM. 

Canada : 

Through  the  Sub- Arctics  of  Canada— IV..  CanM. 

Canada  as  a  Field  for  Mining  Investment,  NatR. 
Cartoon,  The  Present  Campaign  in,  M.  Humphrey',  Q. 
Catechisms  and  Confessions,  Authority  of  tne,  H.  C.  Mintor, 

PQ. 
Charity,  The  Economics  of  Organized,  M.  McG.  Dana,  GMag. 
Chicago  Fire,  Quarter  Centennial  of  the,  E.  S.  Hoch,  NatM. 
Children  :  About  French  Children,  Th.  Bentzon,  CM. 
China  : 

The  Land  of  Joss,  Annie  G.  Peck,  R. 

Recollections  of  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  E.  Forester,  Cos. 

China,  England  and  Russia,  R.  C.  Gundry,  FR. 
Cholera  :  Bhow'ani,  the  Cholera  Goddess,  E.  H.  Haukin,  NC. 
Christ,  Religion  of,  in  Its  Relation  to  Christiauitv,  A. 
Christian  Endeavor  and  the  General  Assembly.  t*RR. 
Christianity  and  the  Ethical  Sj)irit.  C\  Ford.  WR. 
Church,  The  Early  Bermuda,  W.  R.  Notman,  PRR. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  NC. 
Citizenship,  W.  J.  Gaynor,  AMC. 

Civil  Service  Reform  in  Canada,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun.  CanM. 
Clitl"  Dwellers,  The.  Hamlin  Garlaud,  LHJ. 
Coins,  Kngli.sh,  G.  F.  Hill,  K. 

ColistHim.  The  Fate  of  the,  Hudolfo  Lanciani,  AM, 
Colonial  Corporation,  The  -H.     H   L.  08g».K>d,  I'SQ. 
Colonies,  British  :  The  Empire  ajid  Downing  Stnwt,  NewR 
Commerce  Not  an  Accident,  C.  K.  Naylor,  OM. 
Communism,  Christian,  in  the  MisMi.s-s'ippi  VaT  '      M 

Compressed  Air,  Knergy  TransimtttMl  hy.  C.  A  .i>M 

(Conscience,  Wanted.  A  Dt^tlnition  ()f.  H    A   JoIucmi:    [UK. 
Constantinople  Against  liome,  .\.  V.  Hewit.  CW. 
Corsica,  Life  and  Death  in,  .1.  W.  Kei>gh,  CW. 
Cricket  in  IWHi.  C.  H.  Fry,  NewU. 
('rickets.  Some  American,  S.  H.  Soudder,  Harp. 
Crime  : 

Thi.u.'s'  Slang,  C.  H.  VelhuM.tt.  (JM. 

'I'lie  .Modern  Tnnitmeut  »»f  Crinie,  S.  T.  Duttou,  Kd. 
Crimean  War,  W.  Simiisoii,  Kl 
(hirreiicy.  'riu«  Mest,  .Vlhioii  W    Tourg«>o,  NAU 
Currency  (Question,  Facts  antl  Kignre.>ioii  th««,  M.V 
Dt^af  and  l>uml>,  Kducatioi\  of  tht«,  11.  A    AlkeU'*,  KdKNY. 
Deism  I'p  ti>  hate.  I''    Klil>s  ,  FreeK 
Democracy.  Kise  of  the  National,  K   i\    Dunnt^U.  HK. 
Democracy  ami  Dt<Mp«>ttHm.  .V    Mt>N«w,  AMiV 
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Democracy  and  Socialism,  BA. 

Democracy,  Trade  Union-*!.,  PSQ. 

Desert,  Perils  and  Wonders  of  a  True,  D.  D.  Gaillard,  Cos. 

Devil  Worship  and  Free  Masonry,  F.  Legge,  OR. 

Dominican  Order.  Letters  on  the,  R. 

Don  Quixote,  On  the  Trail  of— TIL,  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  Scrib. 

DuMaurier's  Novel  "  Trilby,"  Mary  G.  Husband,  WR. 

Education  : 

Modern  Ideals  of  Education,  W.  K.  Hill,  CR. 

Public  School  Products,  A.  W.  Ready,  NewR. 

Prospects  of  Education  in  England,  J.  E.  Gorst,  NAR. 

See  also  contents  of  Ed  ;  EdR. 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan : 

On  the  Dervish  Frontier,  J.  T.  Bent,  NC. 

The  Soudan,  J.  Geddie,  CJ. 
Electric  Development,  Possible  and  Impossible  in,  EngM. 
Electricity,  R.  H.  Bowker,  Harp. 
Electoral  System,  Our,  S.  M.  Merrill,  NAR. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  J.  H.  Round,  NC. 
England's  Indian  Army,  D.  C.  McDonald,  Lipp. 
Erasmus,  J.  M.  Stone.  M.  Sept. 

Ether.  Dr.  Jackson's  Discovery  of,  W.  Barber,  NatM. 
Evolution,  Human,  and  Artificial  Process,  H.  G.  Wells,  FR. 
Exaggeration  as  an  Esthetic  Factor,  M.  F.  Regnault,  APS. 
Family  :  Is  the  Family  Declining  ?  J.  H.  Muirnead,  IJE. 
Fiction  :  Some  Landladies  of  Fiction,  CJ. 
Financial  : 

The  Empire  and  the  Gold  Standard,  NatR. 

Money  and  Investments,  CR. 

The  Monev  Famine,  J.  Badc©ck,  Jr.,  FreeR. 
Folklore.  THe  Study  of,  L.  J.  Vance,  F. 
Food  :  Esthetics  of  the  Dinner  Table.  NatR. 
Football :  The  Season  of  1895,  Walter  Camp,  O. 
France  : 

Tunis  and  French  Colonization,  Cosmop,  Sept. 

Modern  French  Poets,  etc.,  Mac. 

The  French  Royalists,  Mac. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  George  C.  Lay,  G. 
Gentlenaan  in  American  Fiction,  The,  J.  L.  Allen,  Bkman. 
Geology  :  History  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Niagara,  K. 
Girls  :  The  Canadian  Girl,  Reginald  Gourlay,  CanM. 
Gladstone  as  a  Theologian,  FreeR. 
Gold  Standard,  The  Single,  W.  G.  Sumner.  Chaut. 
Gold  and  Gold  Mining,  W.  D.  Van  Blascom,  Jr.,  NatM. 
Goncourt,  Edmond  de,  Henri  Frantz,  F. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West,  Col.  J.  W,  Emerson,  MidM. 
Greek,  Proper  Pronunciation  of,  Achilles  Rose,  Ed. 
Hanna,  Marcus  A.,  Murat  Haistead,  RR. 
Harvard  :  "  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since  "  at  Harvard,  E.  E.  Hale, 

AM. 
Hervieu,  Paul,  Hannah  Lynch,  FR. 
Homes  and  Shelters,  SunM. 

Homestead,  The  First,  in  the  United  States,  NatM. 
Homicide,  Enrico  Ferri  on— II.,  Helen  Zimmern,  APS. 
Hor.ses  :  Exmoor  Ponies,  PMM. 
Housing  the  People  in  Great  Cities,  CW. 

Hungarian  Millenium  and  the  Budapest  Exhibition,  Cosmop. 
Hypnotism,  Educational  Uses  of,  R.  O.  Mason,  NAR. 
Illusion  and  Reality,  A.  Cross,  FreeR. 
Immigration,  Economic  Aspects  of,  J.  A.  Roebling. 
India  : 

Indian  Agriculture  and  Canals,  D.  N.  Reid,  GM. 

Old  Memories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Gen.  H.  Gough,  PMM. 
Individuality  in  Masses  and  Classes,  Barnetta  Brown,  MetM. 
Indo-European  Prehistoric  Antiquities,  Max  Muller,  Cosmop. 
Industrial  Outlook,  Our  National  Policy  and  the,  EngM. 
Industry,  American,   Why  it    Languishes,  H.   A.   Herbert, 

NAft. 
International  Question,  Settlement  of  the,  P.  Fiore,  IJE. 
Ireland  : 

Ireland's  Difficulty,  England's  Opportunity,  FR. 

In  Dark  Donegal,  Black. 
Irrigation  :  See  contents  of  lA. 
Lsrafil,   Fate  of    the  People   of   Northern,   J.    F.  McCurdy, 

HoraR. 
Italy  :  In  the  Asolan  Country,  NewR. 
Jacobitism,  Revival  of,  S.  Dewo  White,  WR. 
Ja7)an  :  The  CJompetition  of  Japan,  G.  C.  Perkins,  OM. 
Jerusalem  (Jhamber,  The,  E.  D.  Morris,  PRR. 
Jews  : 

The  Mission  of  Judaism,  O.  J.  Simon,  FR. 

The  Burning  of  Moiorn,  Mac. 
JonoH,  James  K..  Willis  J.  Abbott,  RR. 
Journalism  as  a  Prf>fession,  ¥.  Wilson,  WR. 

The  I'resH  in  the  Provinces.  A.  F.  Robbins,  CFM. 

Home  <'>ld  Newspapers,  F.  G.  Kitton,  Str,  Sept. 
Karma  in  Modern  Theosophy,  C.  Johnston,  MetM. 
Language  :  The  Origin  of  Speech,  C.  Johnston,  FR, 
J.,aw  and  Lawyers  : 

See  also  contents  of  GBag. 

History  of  English  Law,  H.  Brunner,  PSQ, 

International  I.,aw  and  Arbitration,  F. 

HtJtt^j  of  the  Bar,  Nat  It. 
Leav<5H,  The  Significanf^e  of,  F.  S.  Mathf!ws,  APS. 
T>'!e,  General  :  Gen.  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  H.  C.  King,  PrL. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Chester  Holcombe,  McCl. 
I>it*irature  : 

Profei»«ioTial  Dogmatium  in  Literature,  M.  Todhunter,  WR. 


Cobbett's  English  Grammar,  H.  L.  Stephen,  NewR. 

New  Ideas  in  Teaching  Literature,  PL,  Aug. 
Lighthouse,  Minot's   Ledge,  Building  of,  C.  A.  Lawrence, 

NEM. 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  The,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 
Logic,  The  Regenerated,  C.  S.  Pierce,  Mon. 
Love's  Coming  of  Ag(^  E.  Carpenter,  FreeR. 
Lunacy  :  Is  Insanity  IncreasingV  T.  Drapes,  FR. 
Madagascar,  France's  Task  in,  P.  Taylor,  NAR. 
Maoriland  :   Brighter   Britain,  or    Maoriland,   Alice   Monk, 

MidM. 
Marat,  Jean  Paul,  H.  M.  Stephens,  PMM. 
Marriage: 

Marriage  on  Lease,  F.  W.  Underwood,  FreeR. 

Irregular  Marriages  and  Illegitimacy  in  Scotland,  WR. 
Martin,  Dennis,  What  Became  of.  Jacob  Riis,  CM. 
Maumee  Valley,  The  Contest  in  the,  F.  L.  McVey,  MidM. 
Mauritius,  H.  E.  A.  Jerningham,  Cosmop. 
Mental  Capacity,  A  Measure  of,  Emil  Kraepelin,  APS. 
Mental  Epidemics,  A  Study  of,  Boris  Sidis,  CM. 
Metric  System,  The,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  APS. 
Middle  Ages  :  The  Round  Table.  F.  Dixon,  TB. 
Missionary  Association,  Fifty  Years  of  the  American,  NEM. 
Modeling,  Practical  Lessons  in— V.,  W.  O.  Partridge,  AI. 
Monastery  of  Hinba,  The  Columbian,  Scots. 
Money,  The  Evolution  of— II.,  J.  D.  Hancock,  AMC. 
Montaigne  and  Shakespeare,  J.  M.  Robertson,  FreeR. 
Montenegrin  Bicentenary,  W.  Miller,  GM. 
Morris,  William,  Poems  of,  Andrew  Lang,  Long. 
Mountaineering  :  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  EI. 
Municipal  Reform,  W.  H.  Tolman,  A. 
Music  :  See  contents  of  Mus. 
Music  in  America— XVII.,  Rupert  Hughes,  G. 
Napoleon's  Glory,  Eclipse  of,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Capt.  C.  B.  Hall,  O. 
Naval  Weakness  of  the  United  States,  W.  L.  Cathcart,  CasM. 
Names  of  Our  Children,  W.  C.  Preston,  SunM. 
Napoleon  I.,  Black. 

Natural  History  :  Shore  and  Moorland,  CJ. 
New  York  : 

The  Most  Luxurious  City  in  the  World,  J.  G.  Speed,  LHJ. 

Government  of  the  Greater  New  York,  F.  V.  Greene,  Scrib. 

Sunday  in  New  Netherland  and  Old  New  York,  AM. 
New  England  Primer,  The,  P.  L.  Ford,  Bkman. 
New  France,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  F.  J.  Turner,  Chaut. 
Norway  :  Ofif  the  Tourist  Track,  T.  B.  Wilson,  LH. 
Nuns,  Dominican,  of  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.,  R. 

Occultism  Among  the  Tahitans,  Alice  D.  Le  Plongeon,  MetM. 
Old  Age,  Verdict  of,  Blaf k. 
Opium  Traffic  in  France,  F.  J.  Masters,  Chaut. 
Orient,  Industrial  Development  of  the  Extreme,  GMag. 
Oxford,  Michaelmas  Term  at,  F.  Adye,  A. 
Pangeometry,  Subconscious,  G.  B.  Haptstead,  Mon. 
Panlogism,  Paul  Carus,  Mon. 
Partridge  Shooting,  C. 

Patriotism,  The  Need  of  Local,  W.  C.  Lawton,  Lipp. 
Pavement  Construction  and  City  Growth,  S.  Towle. 
Paving  Brick,  Experiments  on  Vitrified,  JAES,  Aug. 
Pearl  Fishing,  Str.  Sept. 
Petronius,  NewR. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  S..  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,  Med. 
Philadelphian,    Recollections   of   an   Early,    W.    R.    Smith, 

AHReg. 
Photography  :  See  contents  of  AP  ;  PA  ;  PB  ;  PT  ;  WPM. 
Phosphate  Rock  Deposits  of  Tennessee,  L.  P.  Brown,  EngM. 
Pitt,  William,  CR. 

Plant-Life  :  Transition  from  Stem  to  Root,  K. 
Pope  Pius  VI.  and  the  French  Directory,  CW. 
Population  :  Birth  Rate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  PMM. 
Post  Office  :  The  Modern  Mercury,  Str,  Sept. 
Precious  Stones,  Barry  Pain,  CFM. 
Presidential  Candidate  of  18r)2,  G.  W.  Julian,  CM. 
Primer,  The  New  England,  P.  L.  Ford,  Bkman. 
Princeton  College  : 

Princeton  College  and  Patriotism,  J.  G.  Hibben,  F. 

Princeton  After  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,   W.  M- 
Daniels,  RR. 

Princeton  University  (1746-1890),  BA. 
Prisons  : 

Unavoidable  Uselossness  of  Prison  Labor,  NC. 

The  Prisons  of  Paris,  A.  Griffiths,  CFM. 

Echoes  from  the  Dungeon  of  Vincennes,  T.  Hopkins,  LH. 
Quail  :  The  Blue  Quail  of  the  Cactus,  Frederick  Remington, 

Harp. 
Queen  Victoria  :  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  EI. 
Railways  : 

(!ity  Traction  Systems,  F.  J.  Patten,  FrL. 

Fast  Trains  as  Related  to  Business  Policy,  H.  G.  Prout, 
EngM. 
Reincarnation,  Development  Through,  W.  B.  Tuthill,  MetM. 
Respectability,  Blight  of,  P''roeR. 

Resurrection  of  (Jhrist  a  Fundamental  Doctrine,  B.  B.  War- 
field,  IIomR. 
Revenue  (Juttor  Service,  United  States,  Joanna  E.  Nichols, 

FrL. 
Richelieu,  (!ardinal,  J.  B.  Perkins,  Chaut. 
Ttich  Men.  The  Kxpcuulituro  of,  K.  L.  dlodkin,  Scrib. 
Roads  :  The  Good  Roads  Movement— II.,  ('.  F,  .Johnson,  OM. 
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Russia : 

Russia's  Strength,  NatR. 

Why  Russia  Distrusts  England,  NC. 

Russian  Ascendancy  in  Europe,  FR. 

China,  England  and  Russia,  R.  C.  Gundry,  FR. 

The  Khodinsky  Disaster,  T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  BA. 

Russian  Girls  and  Boys  at  School,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Lipp. 

Russian  Costumes,  MI. 
Sanctuary,  The  Right  of,  G.  H.  Westley,  GBag. 
Science  and  Law,  Imperial  Dignity  of,  J.  Trowbridge,  AM. 
Scottish  Highlands,  A  Summer  Tour  in  the,  T.  L.  James,  Cos. 
Seals  :  The  Decline  of  Fur  Sealing,  GM. 
Self  and  Its  Derangements,  W.  R.  Newbold,  APS. 
Shakespeare  : 

Guesses  at  Shakespeare,  GM. 

Shakespeare  and  Montaigne,  FreeR. 
Shelley  and  Verlaine,  Alice  L.  Wilson,  PL,  Aug. 
Shipping  : 

The  Queen's  Pilot,  A.  T.  Story,  CFM. 

Our  Neglected  Shipping,  Alex.  R.  Smith,  NAR. 

Steamship  Service,  Fast  Atlantic,  Charles  Tupper,  CanM. 
Shorthand  :  See  contents  of  Sten  ;  SJ. 

Siena,  the  City  of  the  Virgin,  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield,  Scrib. 
Simon,  Jules,  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  RR. 
Silver  : 

Nevada  Silver,  APS. 

Silver  Money,  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  BSac. 

Silver— a  Money  Metal,  J.  T.  Morgan,  A. 

Silver  In  Commerce,  W.  C.  Ford,  PSQ. 

What  the  Remonetization  of  Silver  Would  Do,  A. 
Silver  Question,  Free  : 

What  Free  Coinage  Means,  a  Symposium,  F. 

If  Silver  Wins,  L.  Windmuller,  W.  Clark. 

What  Free  Coinage  Means,  F. 

Free  Silver  and  Wasces,  R.  Mayo-Smith,  PSQ. 

After  Effects  of  Free  Coinage,  J.  B.  Clark,  PSQ. 

Free  Silver  vs.  Free  Gold,  F.  Parsons.  A. 

The  Shrinkage  of  Wages,  Louis  Windmiiller,  NAR. 

Inevitable  Constitutional  Changes,  W.  Ulark,  NAR. 

The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  James  B.  Weaver,  Chaut. 

The  Question  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  E.  W.  Bemis,  G. 
Slaves,  Fugitive  :  The  Oberlin- Wellington  Rescue,  G. 
Slums,  Regenerating  the.  J.  H.  Welch,  Dem. 
Social  Reform  The  Old  Testament  and,  Louis  Voss,  PQ. 
Socialistic  State,  Condition  of  the  Individual  in,  WR. 
Soul  Evolution,  J.  F.  Clark,  A. 
South  America  ;  Expedition  Against  Cartagena  in  1740,  Harp, 


Spain,  Philip  II.  of,  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  FR. 

Star- Worshipers  of  Mesopotamia,  MisR. 

Stundists,  The  Russian— I.,  G.  Godet,  MisR. 

Suffrage,  Dual,  Mrs.  E.  Q.  Norton,  A. 

Sultan,  The  Creed  of  the.  Its  Future,  T.  Davidson,  F. 

Sunday  Opening,  Present  Situation  of,  WR. 

Sweating  System  in  New  York  City— II.,  J.  M.  Mayers,  GMag. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  King  Oscar  of,  H.  HjRrne,  F. 

Theatres  and  Drama  : 

The  Romance  of  Drury  Lane,  J.  Coleman,  GM. 

An  American  Endowed  Theatre,  C.  Davidson,  D,  Oct.  L 
Theosophy,  see  contents  of  Luc. 
Thoreau  as  a  Prose  Writer,  H.  M.  Stanley,  D,  Oct.  1. 
Tunis  and  French  Colonization,  Cosmop. 
Turkey  : 

The  Turkish  9iiestion  in  Its  Religious  Aspect,  FR. 

The  Constantinople  Massacre,  CR. 
United  States  : 

The  Cry  for  Fraudulent  Money  in  America,  G.  F.  Parker, 
NC. 

Battle  of  Ballots  in  America,  F.  H.  Hardy,  FR. 

Political  Outlook  in  the  United  States,  B.  Tillman,  NatR. 

A  Visitor's  Glimpse  at  the  Contest,  A.  S.  Eccles,  NatR. 

The  Bimetallist  Side  of  the  American  Crisis,  NatR. 

This  Country  of  Ours— X.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  LHJ. 
Vaccination  Commission,  J.  A.  Picton,  CR. 
Victoria  :  Her  Majesty's  Sixty  Years'  Sovereignty,  CanM. 
Vivisection  Question,  The,  C.  F.  Hodge,  APS. 
Village  Life  : 

An  Old  Village,  GM. 

Tea-Time  in  the  Village,  M.  E.  Francis,  Black. 
Warships,  Types  of  Modern,  A.  H.  Battey,  MM. 
Water-Spirits,  Toll  of,  SunM. 

Water  Supply  of  a  Tropical  City,  R.  Cabrera.  EngM. 
Watson,  Dr.  John,  '"  Ian  Maclaren,"  D.  M.  Ross,  McCl. 
Wealth,  Gospel  of,  NatR. 

Weights  and  Measures  :  The  Metric  System,  WR. 
West :  Is  the  West  Discontented  ?  J.  E.  Bennett,  OM. 
Whist  and  Its  Masters— III.,  R.  F.  Foster,  MI. 
Women  : 

Of  Women  in  Assemblies,  C.  S.  Oakley,  NC. 

American  Women,  C.  de  Thierry,  CR. 

The  New  York  Working  Girl,  Mary  G.  Humphreys,  Scrib. 
The  Modern  Woman  Out  of  Doors,  Anna  W.  Sears,  Cos. 
Yachting  :  Racing  Schooners,  R.  B.  Burchard,  O. 
Zoroastrian  Religion,  Moral  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the, 
IJE. 


AP.  American    Amateur    Photog- 

rapher. 

AHReg.    American  Historical  Register. 

AHR.        American  Historical  Review. 

AMC.        American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

AMon.      American  Monthly. 

APS.  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

ARec.       Ai'chitectual  Record. 

A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

BA.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

BankL.     Bankers'  Magazine.  (London). 

BankNY.  Bankers'  Magazine.  (New 
York.) 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

BSac.         Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Blacrk.       Blackwood's  Magazine. 

BRec.         Bond  Roc^onl. 

Bkinan.     Bookman.     (Now  York). 

(JaniM.       Canadian  Vlagjizine. 

CF.VI.         Casseir.s  Fainily  Magazine. 

('a.sM.       ('a.ssier's  Magazine. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

(!M.  ('»Mitui-y  Magazine. 

( M.  (MiainlxiPH's  .Journal. 

('Rev.        (Jharitios  Itoyitnv. 

</haut.       ('tiaiitau<|nan. 

(/'R.  ('ontoni  'oniry  Review. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CoBraop.    ('oHinopolis. 

(JoH.  (!o.sniopolit,iin. 

D^m.         DoMioin.st'M  Family  Magazine. 

D  Dial. 

DR.  Diil>iin  Rovinw. 

KiC.  Kdinl)iirgli  Rrvinw 


Abbreviations   o 

Ed. 
EdRL. 

EdRNY, 

EngM. 

EI. 

FR. 

F. 

FreeR. 

FrL. 

C4M. 

G. 

GBag. 

GMag. 

Harp. 

HomR. 

IJE. 

lA. 

JAES. 

JMSL 

JPEcon. 

K. 

LHJ. 

LAH. 

LH. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

LQ. 
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McCl. 
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Men 
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Mislf. 

Mislt. 

Mon. 

M. 
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Educational   Review, 
don). 

Educational     Review. 
York). 
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Free  Review. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 
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Gc'dey's. 
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Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
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ice Institution 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Knowledge. 

Ladies'  Houje  Journal. 

[..end  a  Hand. 

Ltiisnre  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

liongman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 

Mc(  'lui'e's  Magazine. 

Mac  in  i  Han's  Mugazine. 

M»inorah  Monthly. 

Metaphysical  Magazine. 

Methodist  Review. 

Midland  .Monthly. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 
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w  R 
Wl'.M. 

YR. 
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Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Our  Day. 

Outing. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Phott)- American. 
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Photographic  Times. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


The  Election 

and  the 

Business  Reuiual 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
immensely  relieved  when  a  presiden- 
tial election  is  accomplished  and  off 
their  hands,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  may  be. 
The  campaign  period  always  covers  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  weeks,  and  the  strain  and  suspense  become 
extremely  hard  to  bear  as  the  contest  proceeds.  At 
no  time  since  1860  has  so  much  significance  been  at- 
tached to  a  presidential  election  as  to  the  one  just 
concluded ;  and  consequently  the  sense  of  relief  felt 
by  the  community  in  having  the  thing  settled  in 
favor  of  the  statufi  quo  has  shown  itself  in  unprece- 
dented ways.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  would 
have  meant  a  popular  demand  for  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  values.  The  whole  busicess  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  transacted  within  the  walls  of  a  colossal 
edifice  of  confidence  and  credit,  resting  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  gold  standard.  It  was  believed 
by  the  business  world  that  Mr.  Bryan's  election 
might  give  such  a  seismic  shock  to  that  foundation 
as  to  shake  to  pieces  the  whole  superstructure  of 
credit  and  confidence.  The  effect,  therefore,  upon 
business  while  such  a  camx)aign  was  being  waged 
may  be  likened  to  the  sudden  paralysis  overtakmg 
the  house-building  industry  of  some  fast-growing 
city  if  scientists  should  gravely  proi)hesy  that  de- 
structive eartlupiake  shocks  might  soon  be  ex- 
I)ected  in  that  region.  Nobody  knew  exactly  what 
would  hapi)en,  as  regards  the  relative  market  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  if  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected; 
but  business  men  were  generally  agreed  that  there 
would  be  severe  disturlfances.  And  the  mere  pros- 
pe;;t  of  disturbances  destroys  confid(aice  and  par- 
alyzes credit.  The  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  was 
taken  by  the  liusiness  community  to  mean  that  the 
ac(Mistomed  basis  of  value  would  not  Im;  changcid, 
and  that  we  shall  continue,  at  least  until  after  the 
end  of  this  nineteenth  century,  to  use  the  same 
standard  of  measurements  as  Eiigbiud,  France,  (ircr- 
many  and  tlie  i)rincipal  comuKircial  nations  of  the 
world  are  using.  This  assuraiK^e  was  what  the 
}>nHiness  mf;n  of  the  United  States  s(;emed  prin- 
rnpally  to  desire.  Tlie  effect  of  the  (;loction  was 
magical  in  ItH  restoration  of  commennal  confidence. 
Buying  and  sfjlling  wcjre  iniinediatoly  resunxid,  and 
the  demand  for  gr>odH  of  all  kinds  led  to  tin;  op(!ning 
of  hundreds  of  factories  which  had  )>een  shut  down 
for  a  coriHiderabbj  Umw.. 


Tu    T  ■      u     Whatever  else  was  demonstrated  by  the 

The  Triumph  "^ 

of  American  course  of  the  campaign  and  the  result 
Conservatism.  ^^  ^j^^  election,  there  was  shown  beyond 
all  question  the  essential  conservatism  and  sagacity 
of  the  American  x)eople.  The  pessimists  who  have 
been  pronouncing  universal  suffrage  a  failure,  and 
popular  self-government  a  disappointing  experi- 
ment, can  find  no  confirmation  of  their  views  in  any 
fair  interpretation  of  this  last  election.  Speaking 
broaaly,  the  whole  American  people  can  be  better 
trusted  to  govern  the  country  honestly,  wisely  and 
with  patient  self  control,  than  any  selected  element 
or  section  of  the  people  could  be  trusted.  Popular 
self  government  is  a  long  way  from  perfection,  to 
be  sure ;  but  it  happens  to  be  nearer  perfect  than 
any  other  form  of  government  that  could  possibly 
enter  into  rivalry  with  it.  The  questions  at  issue  in 
this  last  election,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  many  ex- 
cellent persons  to  the  contrary,  were  exceedingly 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions.  Nearly  all  the 
public  men  of  all  parties,  big  politicians  and  little 
politicians  alike,  have  for  twenty  years  been  ad- 
versely criticising  the  gold  standard,  and  professing 
their  earnest  desire  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  make  silver  a  full  money  metal  again.  In  pur- 
suance of  policies  looking  as  their  goal  towards  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  silver  to  open  and  unlimited 
coinage,  our  government  had  by  purchase  accumu- 
lated by  far  the  vastest  quantity  of  the  white  metal 
ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  time  must  come  when  one  of  the 
great  parties  would  take  its  stand  in  favor  of  the 
completion  of  the  programme  and  the  full  accept- 
ance of  silver.  A  few  years  ago.  nobody  could 
have  foretold  with  certainty  which  of  the  great  par- 
ties would  find  itself  at  length  committed  to  the 
policy  of  independent  American  bimetallism.  Al- 
though a  Democratic  President  led  the  sharp  reac- 
tion against  the  silver  policy  which,  in  189Ji,  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  (;omi)ulsory  silver  purchase  law  of 
1H90,  it  hai)pened  that  the  silver  men  found  the  Re- 
publican party,  by  reas(m  of  its  superitn-  stnnigth  in 
th<;  old  (;omnH!rcial  communities  of  the  North  and 
East,  least  willing  to  brcsak  away  from  the  interna- 
tional nuNisure  of  value;  while  tlie  Dcnnocratit; 
I)arty,  with  its  superior  strength  in  the  agricultural 
states  of  the  South,  where  the  silver  sentiment  had 
o)>tained  a  stronghold,  proved  unexpectedly  easy  of 
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capture.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  promulgated  its  tree-silver  and  anti- 
monopoly  platform,  and  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  its  ardent  and  self-confident  younj*'  nominee, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  almost  irresistible.  Its  ap- 
peal was  made  to  farmers  and  workinj^-men  with 
passionate  earnestness.  Nearly  all  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  anti  silver  forces  had  at  some  time  or 
other  denounced  the  gold  standard  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  silver  in  language  which  was  now 
widely  ({uoted  against  them  with  great  effect.  A 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  farm- 
ers and  wage  earners.  In  view  of  the  real  difficul- 
ties under  which  agriculture  has  labored,  and  the 
dull  times  which  have  brought  the  wolf  near  the 
door  of  the  average  workin^man,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  very  conclusive  proof  of  the  failure  of  pop- 
ular government  if  the  free  silver  cause  had  tri- 
umphed at  the  polls.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  been  absolutely  controlled  by  the  free 
silver  men  for  several  years.  If  the  states  from 
which  those  Senators  came  had  given  large  popular 
majorities  in  favor  of  the  silver  doctrine,  at  a  time 
when  restlessness  and  discontent  due  to  industrial 
stagnation  tempted  the  people  to  vote  for  some  rad- 
ical change,  why  should  it  have  been  thought  very 
surprising  ?  The  thing  that  has  made  philosophers 
doubtful  of  the  safety  of  popular  self-government 
has  been  the  fear  that  changes  would  be  demanded 
capriciously,  and  tliat  civilization  would  suffer 
through  the  impatience  and  violence  of  great  masees 
of  men  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  radicalism.  A 
severer  test  than  that  of  this  year  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  in  our  time;  and  the  philosophers  are  an- 
swered. The  American  people,  taken  in  the  great 
mass,  are  shown  to  be  fundamentally  conservative. 


The 

Verdict 

Conclusiue. 


Through  the  early  half  of  the  campaign, 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Bryan's  principal 
leaders  was  unbounded.  They  believed 
that  his  popular  majority  was  sure  to  be  vastly 
larger  than  any  majority  ever  before  given  to  a 
presidential  candidate.  Many  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  predict  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  carry  every  state 
in  the  Union.  There  had  come  to  his  support  the 
Democratic  party,  the  Populist  party,  the  American 
Silver  party,  the  net-work  of  semi-political  labor 
organizations,  and  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 
main,  so  far  as  it  was  articulate  through  Farmers' 
Alliances  and  similar  organizations;  and  the  great 
undercurrent  seemed  to  have  set  irresistibly  towards 
the  Bryan  combination.  But  this  movement  that 
was  launched  as  the  most  invincible  one  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  American  jjolitics,  was  in  fact 
beaten  by  the  largest  majority  ever  rolled  up  in  a 
presidential  election.  Approximately  13,000.000 
votes  were  cast,  and  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  over 
Mr.  Bryan  is  about  a  million.  The  largest  plurality 
ever  given  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  was 
President  Grant's  over  Mr.  Greeley  in  1872,  which 
slightly  exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  million.  No 
other  plurality  ever  reached  a  full  half-million. 
Even  if  it  were  our  opinion,  —which  of  course  our 
readers  know  it  is  not, — that  a  popular  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  m  fact 
have  resulted  advantageously  for  the  country,  we 
should  nevertheless  look  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
election  last  month  as  a  magnificent  vindication  of 
the  capacity  of  the  American  i)eople  for  self-gov- 
ernment. No  great  popular  verdict  was  ever  given 
in  a  fashion  more  deliberate,  intelligent  and  un- 
trammelled. The  American  people  simply  declared 
at  the  polls  that  they  could  atford  to  keep  on  the 
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hum -drum,  safe  f^ide.  The  7,000.000  men  or  more 
who  voted  for  McKinley  were  not  nctin.!?  under  any 
dictation  or  duress.  Whatever  moral  coercion  of 
employed  men  by  employers  may  have  been  at- 
tempted, it  could  not  have  affected  the  result  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Nor  was  this  a  vote-buying 
campaign  on  either  side.  Never  since  the  war  have 
the  voters  in  so  large  proportion  carried  their  honest 
manhood  into  the  campaign,  or  based  their  action 
so  wholly  uy)on  their  sincere  convictions.  It  does 
not  follow  in  the  least  that  the  country  is  satisfied 
with  all  things  as  they  are,  or  that  jmblic  opinion 
would  not  favor  many  judicious  reforms.  But  it  is 
demon.strated,  ont^e  and  ff)r  all.  that  the  country  will 
not  sanction  economic  exx)eriments  so  fundamental 
in  their  nature  as  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would 
])e  under  existing  circumstances.  The  verdict  is 
conclu.sive. 


pretty  evident  that  the  East 
would  go  solidly  for  McKinley 
and  that  the  far  South  and  far 
West  would  in  the  main  sup- 
port Bryan.  Thus  one- third 
of  the  total  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  were  i)r'Act\c'<i\\y 
sure  for  Bryan,  one-third  were 
sure  for  McKinley,  and  the 
victory  was  seen  to  depend 
upon  the  question  which 
candidate  should  win  a  major 
ty  of  the  votes  of  the  remain- 
ing third.  This  carried  the 
final  battle  into  the  middle 
Western  states,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  victory  for 
sound  money  was  secured. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  gave 
great  majorities  for  the  Re- 
publican ticket, — much  larger 
majorities,  indeed,  than  had 
been  expected  by  the  Republi- 
can managers.  Ohio  and 
Indiana  yielded  respectable 
pluralities,  but  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  expectations. 
McKinley' s  success  in  North 
Dakota  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  notable  triumph, 
and  it  was  something  to  have 
come  so  near  carrying  the 
erstwhile  Populist  state  of 
Dakota  that  the  result  was  in  doubt  for 
A  ca,reful  study  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  the  camnaiffn  convinces  us  that  the 


Th(^  Final 
Allgrimarif. 
of  States. 


Tlie  far  South  was  carri(;d  solidly  for  Mi-. 
T>ryaTi,  but  the  bord(;r  stat(!S  of  D(;lavvare, 
Maryland,  Wf!st  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
gavf  pluralitifjs  for  the  McKinhsy  electors.  Beyond 
tlie  MiHsouri  River  Mr.  Hryan  was  successful  until 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  reached,  where  C'alifornia  and 
Oregon  went  Repu})lican.  Whfsn  thr;  iniddlf;  titrn; 
poiTit  in  tlie  campaign   was  readied  it  had   ])f!coriH} 


South 
many   days. 

P  the  campaign 
victory  for  sound  money  is  final  and  never  to  be  re- 
versed as  regards  all  the  states  which  gave  plurali- 
ties for  the  McKinley  electors.  There  was  nothing 
haphazard  or  accidental  about  the  verdict  in  any 
of  those  states.  If  Mr.  Bryan  were  to  try  issues 
again  on  the  same  platform,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  in  all  these  states  which  declared  acrainst 
him  last  month  the  adverse  majorities  would  be 
further  increased,- -not  for  reasons  personal  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  through  an  invincible  objection  to  his 
programme.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  half  a  doz(m  states  which  last  month 
were  carried  by  the  Bryan  electors  would,  after  a 
little  further  discussion  of  the  questions  involved, 
con(;lude  to  array  themselves  upon  the  conserva- 
tive side.  In  Mr.  Bryan's  own  state  of  Nebraskn,. 
the  election  was  very  cIoho;  and  a  change  of  1,000 
vot(!s  would  have  put  Kansas  into  tlu;  Republican 
column.  As  for  Tennessee,  there  are  reascms  for 
believing  that  the  sound  money  cause,  if  submitted 
to  th(;  voters  to-morrow  on  its  pure  merits,  would 
(;arry  the  state  by  a  good  majority.  TIk^  mn,])  on  the 
])nH-(!ding  pag(^  giv(!s  an  ;i,i)pea,rance  of  ])reva,lence 
to  the  silv(!r  sentini(;nt  that  the  facts  do  not  sustain. 
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o     ^  M         So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  East- 

Sound  Money  ,     ,       t-i  it, 

in  the  em  press  and  the  Eastern  publii'  liave 
Northwest.  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  j.^^^  justice  to  the  elec- 
tion returns  of  the  great  Northwest.  In  view  of 
the  deep  solicitude  manifested  durin^i;-  the  campaign 
by  people  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  regarding  the 
situation  in  such  states  as  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  for 
example,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive to  note  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  sound  money 


that  banner.  It  is  a  lost  cause  so  far  as  practical 
politics  is  concerned,  and  the  sooner  Mr.  Bryan  dis- 
covers that  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  future 
career.  His  gifts  and  aptitudes  are  varied,  and  he 
may  yet  perform  useful  service  and  attain  honors 
worthy  of  his  ambition,  if  he  does  not  allow  a  single 
idea,  —a  fallacious  one  at  that,  —to  take  complete 
possession  of  his  mind. 


majorities  iii  a  compact  region 
trade  zone  of  Chicago,  and  including  northern  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  were  very 
mucli  larger  than  the  aggregate  sound- money  ma- 
jorities given  by  the  city  and  state  of  New  York 
and  the  adjacent  populations.  Where  New  York 
gave  a  McKinley  plurality  of  less  than  375,000,  a 
like  population  in  the  West,  including  Chicago  and 
territory  tributary  to  that  city,  gave  a  plurality  of 
about  400,000  votes  for  the  McKinley  electors.  The 
only  Western  state  that  voted  for  Mr,  Bryan  by  a 
crushing  majority  was  the  mining  state  of  Colorado, 
— a  state  in  which  for  a  number  of  years  all  parties, 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Populist  alike,  had 
been  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  free  silver  coinage. 

Tu  o    *u    * -f     As  for  the  South, —which,  apart  from 

The  South  not  for  '  '      * 

Silver  in  Future  the  border  states  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
Campaigns.  ^-j^-^  Maryland  and  Delaware,  was 
carried  for  Bryan, —it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  a  long  time  the  Republican  party  has  been  prac- 
tically non-existent  in  that  region.  The  Populist 
party  had  arisen  in  recent  years  as  a  bitter  antago- 
nist of  the  old  Democratic  organization.  But  this 
year  the  union  of  Democrats  and  Populists  in  favor 
of  Bryan  resulted  in  a  greatly  confused  party  situ- 
ation all  over  the  South.  It  is  extremely  significant 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Bryan's  southern  victories  were 
won  by  majorities  only  a  fraction  as  large  as  those 
cast  for  the  Democratic  candidates  in  the  four 
preceding  presidential  elections.  The  more  in- 
fluential Southern  papers  which  supported  Mr. 
Bryan  are  declaring  very  generally  that  the  free 
silver  proposition  has  now  been  definitely  shelved 
by  the  action  of  the  American  people.  If  in  view 
of  facts  now  known  the  campaign  were  to  be  tried 
over  again,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Southern  vote 
which  was  cast  for  free  silver  on  November  >]  could 
T)e  ])olled  again.  In  short,  although  Mr.  Bryan  car 
ried  a  large  number  of  states  and  will  have  a  re- 
spectable vote  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  cause 
lie  advocated  was  one  that  in  its  very  nature  c'ould 
not  survive  a  defeat.  Mr.  Bryan  seems  not  to  havt^ 
(rom])r(^hend(Ml  this  fact,  for  he  has  announced  his 
intfintion  to  devote  the  coming  four  years  to  the  free- 
Hilver  X)ro])aganda  in  preparation  for  the  cam])aign 
of  the  year  11)00.  Tie  will  not  find  it  so  easy  as  ht^ 
imagines  to  reass(imble  that  anny  which  liad  *m- 
listed  for  ninety  days  only,  Jind  which  was  di^perspd 
(>i\  Novembor  'A.  Ifn  will  find,  for  «^xamph»,  that 
Tainmany,  ardent  as  it  was  in  the  silver  caiisr  for 
a  f<iw  bri<if  W(w^ks,  can  lun'cr  b<i  ral!i(Ml  again  iinil««r 


belonging  to  the      \fr.  McKinley,  Mr.  ^^'"^  politicians  and  newspaper  corre- 


Hanna,  and  the    spoiidents  have  naturally  been  giving 

Cabinet-Mukers.    j.i  i  j.  •  j.i 

themselves  great  concern  since  the 
election  over  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  other  honorable  and  much  -  desired 
places  in  the  public  service.  Innumerable  tentative 
lists  of  cabinet  officers  have  been  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  But  none  of  them  have  rested  upon 
anything  except  the  conjectures  of  place-hunting 
politicians,  or  the  imaginings  of  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. These  gentlemen  of  the  press,  in  the 
dearth  of  political  news  since  the  election,  have  been 
at  their  wits'  end  to  invent  something  to  satisfy  the 
demands  made  by  the  manageuient  of  their  respect- 
ive metropolitan  journals.  Mr.  Haniia, — who  was 
vituperated  before  Mr.   McKinley's  nomination  at 


'*<  J. 


COI.l'MHlA  S    I'tlOUh:. 


('oi.i'.MiiiA  (ti>  Mr.   M»Kiiil»»y) :    "Ah,  you  hiv  th«t  lUMit   for 

SllAI»K   Of  ( JKOJttiK    WAsMINtJTON  :      '  I  «'«>IIKrHtuUl««  ymi.  lUY 

tlt'iir  ;     '  Sduml  moiM'V  '  is  tho  lH«Ht  luiliry  !  " 

AN     KNOMHII    OI'IMON    OK    TIIK    HKHl'l.T    AM    K.M'HKHMKI*   HY 

"  IM'NCIl's  "    (•  MlTOdMST 
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BROTHER  JONATHAN   AND  JOHN   BULL   IN   UNISON  :      "  MAY   WE   ALL   LIVE   LONG   AND   PROSPER. 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York). 


St.  Louis  by  many  Republican  newspapers  and 
Xjoliticians  that  were  working  for  the  nomination  of 
somebody  besides  McKinley,  and  who  was  vitui)er- 
ated  only  less  viciously  throuj^h  the  campaign  by 
the  sujiporters  of  Mr.  Bryan, — has  been  universally 
praised  and  flattered  since  the  election  day.  He  is 
evidently  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  all  the  inud  that  was 
thrr>wn  at  him.  He  exhibited  remarkable  gifts  as 
a  campaign  manager,  and  no  one  seems  to  believe 
that  his  methods  were  otherwise  than  businesslike 
and  honora>>le.  A  man  who  has  given  evidence  of 
executive  talents  of  so  high  an  order  as  Mr.  Hanna's, 
and  who  has  hitherto  b(ien  tin;  President  elect's 
closest  x>"'litical  adviser,  would  nTi(iuestional)ly  make 
a  valuable  cabinet  minister.  It  has  been  assumed 
in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Hanna's  a(;f!eptance  of  a 
cabinet  portfolio  would  savor  so  much  of  a  reward 
for  services  to  Mr.  McKinh^y  that  there  would  be 
some  serious  impropriety  in  it.  lint  this  view  would 
scarcely  }><;ar  a  sober  second  thought.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley finds  himself  f;harged  with  enormous  responsi- 
bilities, at  a  period  of  our  government's  liistory 
that  is  very  (critical  and  trying,   }>otii  in  matters  of 


domestic  policy  and  in  external  affairs.  It  is  Mr. 
McKinley's  plain  duty,  therefore,  to  surround  him- 
self with  cabinet  advisers  whose  co-operation  seems 
to  him  most  likely  to  insure  a  successful  administra- 
tion. And  it  is  for  Mr.  McKinley  alone  to  decide 
wiiat  men  can  render  him  the  best  assistance.  Of 
one  thing  we  have  become  convinced  by  testimony 
upon  whic;h  we  place  reliance  ;  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
McKinley  had  made  no  direct  or  indirect  pledge  of 
any  ai)pointment  or  other  reward  to  any  man, 
whether  before  his  nomination  or  before  his  elec- 
tion. He  finds  himself  entirely  free  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  pre-el(H'.ti(m  promises.  His  cam- 
paign laljors  se(nn  not  to  hav(i  exhausted  him  at  all, 
and  his  health  is  reported  to  be  entirely  unimpaired. 

.-.,..  In  the  large  field  of  public  affairs  the 

Arbitration  in  "  '■  , 

the  Vc.nczuia  most  important  news  of  the  month  of 
Disput,'.  Novembc^r  to  tlu^  people  of  the  United 
States  ai)art  from  tli(i  pr(;si(l(intial  (ilec-tion  news, 
was  the  announcement  that  an  arrang(?mont  had 
been  made  iMitween.Iiord  Salisbury's  government  on 
the  oneliaiid,  and  our  own  govorniiKint  at  Washing- 
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Um  on  the  other,  for  the  arbitration  of  the  Venezne- 
hin  question.  The  plan  agreed  njion  calls  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  whole  issue  in  dis- 
pute, with  the  proviso,  however,  that  as  regards  dis- 
tricts whicli  have  been  for  a  long  time  settled  in 
good  faith, — whether  by  British  subjects  on  the 
Venezuelan  side  of  what  may  be  found  to  be  the 
true  divisional  line,  or  by  Venezuelans  upon  the 
British  side,  —the  substantial  rights  of  the  settlers 
shall  be  carefully  and  equitably  guarded,  each  case 
resting  upon  its  specific  merits.  This  suggestion 
regarding  the  treatment  of  settled  districts  appears 
to  have  emanated  from  Secretary  Gluey,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  prevented 
his  earlier  consent  to  the  demand  for  arbitration. 
The  provision  for  settlers  in  no  wise  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  full  and  satisfactory  concession 
which  the  British  government  has  made  in  favor  of 
the  American  request  that  the  Venezuelan  dispute 
be  terminated  on  its  merits  as  disclosed  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration. 


The  Original 
Issue. 


Both  governments  are  entitled  to  the 
w^armest  congratulations.  Mr.  Olney 
has  gained  everything  that  he  had 
contended  for,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  stands  accepted  once  and  for  all  at  home 
and  abroad.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  United 
States  is  placed  in  an  illogical  position  in  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  inasmuch  as  our  government  supersedes 
Venezuela  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the  contro 
versy.  Our  original  positioTi  was  fixed  by  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  which  directed  the  President  to 
express  to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  the 
long  contiinied  boundary  dispute  should  be  brought 
to  a  fair  and  peaceful  end  by  arbitration.  Mr. 
Olney,  acting  for  our  executive  department,  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  tender  this  expression  of  American  senti- 
ment. Venezuela  was  more  than  willing  to  arbi- 
trate, but  England  not  only  bluntly  refused,  but 
informed  us  that  we  w^tn'e  meddling  with  wiiat  was 
none  of  our  business.  Mr.  Olney  replied  that  it  had 
alw^ays  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider that  any  encroachments  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  by  European  powers  w^re 


to  be  deemed  matters  of  serious  concern  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  United  States  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
elaborate  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  great  vigor  and 
effect.  Lord  Salisbury  retorted  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  was  no  part  of  international  law.  and  that 
a  boundary  dispute  between  England  and  a  South 
American  power  could  not  be  regarded  by  Great 
Britain  as  a  matter  which  in  any  wise  concerned 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 


ntt.  Cleveland's 
Message  and 
Its  Effects. 


President  Cleveland  thereupon  issued 
his  famous  message  to  Congress  sum- 
ming up  the  correspondence,  reaffirm  - 
ing  the  applicability  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the 
Venezuelan  case,  and  asking  Congress  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  which  should 
be  charged  with  a  study  of  the  facts  of  history  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  divisional  line  between 
the  territory  of  British  Guiana  and  the  territory  of 
the  republic  of  Venezuela.    In  conclusion  the  Presi- 
dent intimated  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  might  require  the  support  of  the  find- 
ings of  such  a  commission  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
nation's  military  and  naval  power.     Those  were  not 
the  President's  words,  but  such  was  his  intimation. 
Congress  acted  immediately  and  unanimouslv.  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  the  commission,  and 
voting  money  for  its  necessary  expenses.     The  Eng 
lish  press  viewed  the  President's  course  as  nothing 
else  than  a  threat  of  war  against  England,  and  the 
money  market  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  hysterical 
disturbance.     Vast  amounts  of  English  capital  in- 
vested in  American  enterprises  were  recalled,  and 
the  precipitation  of  bonds  and  stocks  upon  the  mar- 
ket naturally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  great 
sums  of  gold  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
export  to  England.     Thus,  while  engaged  in  select- 
ing the  members  of  the  Venezuelan    commission, 
the  President  was  also  obliged  to  issue  bonds  with 
which  to  replenish  the  Treasury's  depleted  stock  of 
gold 


The  Commission 
and  Its  Work. 


The  Commissicm  was  duly  appointed, 
and  it  consisted  of  the  following  five 
members  ;  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ;  Judge  Alvey.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  ;  President  Gilman,  of  the  Johns 


v^ 


INTIMIDATION  ^      1        . 

ITIOUIIIOKM    OH"   TIIIC   VKNKZl'KI.A    niNl'l'TK.  -    (Fn'in  ('Iii.jik"'    i  mi.  i    iimthl.) 
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Hopkins  University  ;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  re- 
centh'  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  Mr.  Frederic  R. 
Condert.  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer.  The  Com- 
mission was  organized  and  entered  upon  its  work 
in  January  of  this  year.  It  has  brought  great 
knowledge  and  remarkable  thoroughness  to  bear 
upon  the  prosecution  of  its  task,  and  not  content 
with  the  voluminous  materials  submitted  for  its 
consideration  by  the  governments  of  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain,  it  has,  through  its  own  expert  repre- 
sentatives, gone  much  deeper  into  the  evidence  than 
either  of  those  governments  ever  went, —  leaving 
nothing  unexamined  in  the  archives  of  Holland  at 
the  Hague,  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  or  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  almost  completed  its  work,  and  tne  report 
was  confidently  expected  in  time  for  President 
Cleveland  to  discuss  it  in  his  message  to  Congress 
earlv  in  December. 


The  Sober 


Meanwhile,  the  better  judgment  of 
Second  "ftiought  the  English  people  had  reasserted  it- 
of  England.  ^^^f^  and  mucli  pressure  from  many 
sources  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  make  him  see  how  much  wiser  it  would  be 
to  accept  some  plan  of  arbitration  than  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  American  Commission.  The  schol- 
arly, thorough,  and  impartial  methods  of  the  Com- 
mission had  become  recognized  by  the  whole  world, 
and  it  was  clear  that  if  its  decision  were  once  given 
it  would  be  i)ractically  impossible  for  either  claim- 
ant to  make  good  any  other  boundary  than  the  one 
pronounced  just  and  right  by  these  American  Com- 
missioners. While  great  care  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  premature  expressions,  ther«  had  been 
a  growing  belief  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  )>ut  also  in  Europe,  that 
the  evidence  was  tolerably  certain  to  sustain  the 
Venezuelan  contentions. 

Under  the  arrangement  agreed  npon. 
Agreed-upon      England  will   name   two   arbitrators, 

the  United  States  will  name  two,  and 
these  four  will  select  a  fifth.  In  case  of  their  fail 
nre  to  agree  upon  a  fifth,  however.  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  is  to  designate -some  jurist  or  x)ublicist  of 
recognized  standing.  Doubtless  this  jAan  will  ob- 
tain a  tribunal  that  will  be  r<*ady  and  willing  to 
render  a  just  and  fair  judgment.  Nevertheless, 
strictly  speaking,  the  arrangem(;nt  cannot  ])e  ([uite 
fair  to  Venezuela,  for  it  is  a  plan  wliich  gives  Eng- 
land two  members  of  the  lioard  wno  must  of  neces- 
sity be  very  eager  for  the  success  of  tlie  British 
contention.  The  two  members  appoint«!d  l)y  the 
United  States,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  will 
liavf  TK)  motives  exc(!pt  an  honorabh^  and  ('(piitablc 
adjustment  of  the  dispute;.  Our  governnnjiit  has 
never  for  a  moment  placed  itself  in  the  attitude  of 
an  advocate  of  the  Veneziiolaii  claims.  It  has  <mly 
stood  for  the  principle  of  arbitration,  holding  that 
inasmuch  aH  the  dispute  between  Venezu(;la  and 
England  cf)uld  nr)t  br;  sfttlcd  by  agre(!ment  between 


the  two  parties,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  an  arbi- 
tral board  for  equitable  solution.  It  is  customary 
in  making  up  international  arbitration  boards  for 
the  two  parties  in  dispute  to  appoint  representatives 
avowedly  in  sympathy  with  the  contention  of  their 
respective  countries,  although  they  are  also  exjjected 
to  be  men  of  character  and  standing,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  justice.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  Venezuela's  claims  will  suffer  through  the  in 
difference  of  the  American  members  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board  ;  but  it  is  plain  enough  to  any  one  that 
the  forthcoming  tribunal  will  be  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted, inasmuch  as  England's  members  will  of 
necessity  be  ex-parte,  while  Venezuela  in  that  sense 
will  not  be  represented  at  all. 

^  ^  The  government  and  citizens  of  the 

and  Auspicious    republic  of  Venezuela  have  a  right  to 

Solution.         jg^^  ^  j-^^jg  disappointed,   now   that 

they  have  waited  all  these  months  so  expectantly, 
not  to  know  the  conclusions  of  the  American  Com- 
mission. For  thirty-five  or  forty  years  the  Venez- 
uelans had  been  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  England  ;  and  they  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  having  felt  a  great  satisfaction  in 
the  appointment  of  the  American  Commission. 
Nevertheless,  the  Venezuelans  have  now  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  and  substantially  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question,  on  a  plan  which  will  be 
final  and  which  will  remove  all  chances  of  war. 
Everybody  therefore  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Out  of  the  controversy  which  for  a  few  weeks  was 
thought  by  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
to  endanger  the  good  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  there  has  come  a  better  un- 
derstanding than  ever  existed  before,  and  a  great 
enhancement  of  mutual  respect.  Americans  know 
better  than  they  did  before  that  English  public 
opinion  desires  just  dealing,  and  that  the  real  Eng- 
lish feeling  towards  America  is  one  of  great  friend- 
liness and  good  will.  Englishmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  understand  better  than  they  did  before  that 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  that  America  has  the  courage  of  its 
convictions.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  happy  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  controversy 
IS  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
which  will  stand  as  a  great  testimony  to  the  deter- 
minaticm  of  both  these  nations  that  no  future  page 
of  history  shall  be  stained  with  the  record  of  so 
monstrous  a  (uime  against  civilization  as  a  war  be- 
tw(;en  the  two  halves  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  Such  progress  in  the  path  of  international 
rig]iteousn(!ss  is, — wIhui  also  c()ui)lcd  with  the  testi- 
mony to  national  character,  sanity  and  stability 
furnished  by  the  preside^ntial  election, — news  enough 
for  otk;  month,  certaiidy.  Th(i  two  events,  viewed 
tog«!th(;r,  may  W(U1  give  heart  and  courage  to  those 
wlio  b(5lieve  that  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  on  fight- 
ing the  great  battles  of  civilizati(m. 
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T'    u-  t    •       In  all  this  recent  history -making,  it 

Tne  Historic  .        ^ 

figure  of  Grouer    must  be  admitted  tliat  the  figure  of 
cieueiand.        ^^^^^  ni'du  Stands  out  in  more  bold  and 
striking  relief  by  far  than  that  of  any  other.     This 
historical  figure  is  no  other  than  Grover  Cleveland, 
President  of  the  United  States.      Four  years  ago 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  triumphantly  elected  by  an  ap- 
parently united  Democratic  party.     This   year   he 
has   found  himself  despised  and  rejected   by  the 
great   organization   of   which   he  was  the  reputed 
chief.     It  was  not  Mr.   McKinley,   Mr.   Hanna.   or 
any  of  the  Republican  leaders  against  whom  the 
Bryan  forces  show^ed  any  particular  personal  rancor. 
Mr.  Cleveland  himself  was,  to  them,  the  hated  em- 
bodiment of  almost  everything  against  which  they 
were  arrayed.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  com 
paratively  little  intensity  of  personal  feeling  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Republicans  against  the  leaders 
vi  the   Bryan   party.     Such   manifestations  of  ex- 
treme bitterness  and  hostility  were  reserved  for 
the  small  but  influential  remnant  of  the  seceding 
Democrats,  who  were  identified  with  the  views  and 
policies  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  administration. 
Thus,  although  Mr.  Cleveland  finds  himself  to  day 
outside  the  pale  of  either  great  political  party,  as 
those  parties  are  now  constituted,    the  defeat   of 
free  silver  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  the  most  conspicuous  victory  ever  won  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  eventful  political  career.     For  he, 
more  than  any  one  else,  had  made  the  issue,  and  the 
firmness  of  his  stand  for  the  past  three  years  or 


more  appears  to  have  contributed  the  really  decisive 
element  to  the  victory  that  has  been  gained  over 
the  free  silver  forces. 


A  "  Footnote 
to  History." 


Mr.  Cleveland's  name  was  mentioned  so 
assiduously  last  spring  and  in  the  early 
summer  as  a  possible  candidate  for  a 
third  term,  that  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  have  value  for  the  future  student  of  our 
political  history,  and  they  should  therefore  be  accu- 
rately preserved.  When  the  Indianapolis  conven 
tion  assembled,  many  delegates  went  there  hoping 
and  believing  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  interest  of 
sound  money  and  the  political  causes  with  which  he 
is  so  conspicuously  identified,  would  consent  to  allow 
his  name  to  go  before  the  country  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Cleveland's  tele- 
gram to  Indianapolis,  which  absolutely  forbade  the 
consideration  of  his  name,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time.  But  the  press,  through 
some  error  probably  not  intentional,  slightly  mis- 
quoted Mr.  Clev'eland's  words.  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry 
Dunnell,  the  author  of  our  October  article  on  the 
Indianapolis  movement,  entitled  "  The  Rise  of  the 
National  Democracy."  quoted  Mr.  Cleveland's  tele- 
graui  in  the  way  it  had  appeared  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  called  Mr.  Dunnell's  attention  to  the 
inaccuracy,  and  we  are  i)ermitted  to  publish  here- 
with a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  as  he  wrote  it  on  a  blank  sheet.  It  was 
subsequently  copied  upon  a  telegraph  blank  by  Mr. 
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(Photograph  copyrighted  by  Hemment.) 

PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND,    WITH   THE  PRESIDENT   OF   PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY,  LEADING   THE   ACADEMIC   PROCESSION 
TO   ALEXANDER   HALL  ON  OCCASION   OF  THE   SESQUICENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION. 


Thurber,  the  President's  private  secretary,  who  him- 
self retained  the  original  copy.  We  present  it  as 
having  at  least  some  importance  as  a  "  footnote 
to  history." 


Some  Long 

Marks  to  His 

Credit. 


It  is  Mr.  Cleveland,  again,  who  with 
his  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Olney, 
wins  the  chief  honor  for  the  beneficent 
arrangements  which  now  ensure  not  only  i^resent 
X)eace,  but  tlie  promise  of  i)ermanent  confidence  and 
good  understanding  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's policy  that  we  must  attri])ute  the  interesting 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  the 
X>residential  campaign  has  been  fought  out  on  both 
sides  with  almost  total  freedom  from  the  impelling 
motive  of  the  victor's  spoils.  Some  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  federal  offices,  with  their  honors  and 
emoluments,  had  in  former  cainiiaigTis  furnished 
the  chief  incentive  to  the  brilxjry  and  tlie  fraud  that 
were  so  extensively  i)erpetrated.  But  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  within  the  past  two  years  so  wid(^ly  ex- 
tended the  sphere  within  whicli  the  civil  s(3rvice 
law  i)rotectH  the  holders  of  places  in  the  public  em- 
X)loy,  that  the  greed  for  spoils  was  almost  climinatfHl 
from  the  recent  (-ontest.  With  the  triumph  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  domain  of  the  national  service, 
and  with  its  steady  ])rogress  in  the  services  of  the 
states  and  municipaliti(!S,  the  cause;  ot  Inmest  and 
efficient  government  will  have  made  almost  im- 
measura>)h;  ])rogr(!Ss  in  thr;  United  States.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  Mr.  (Jlev(;land's  good  fortune  to  have 
identified  himself  inost  honf)rably  and  consi)i(niously 
witli  this  far  reaching  movfiment  for  the  redemj)- 
tion  of  American  pii})lic  lif(!. 


Mr   Cleveland     ^^  *^^®  great  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
at  tion  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now 

Princeton.  officially  entitled  to  be  called  Prince- 
ton University,  President  Cleveland  on  October  23 
made  an  address  in  the  presence  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished company  of  scholars  and  educators  ever 
assembled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  burden 
of  his  plea  was  for  the  more  constant  and  zealous 
X^articipation  of  educated  men  in  our  political  af- 
fairs. Coming  as  this  address  did  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election,  it  was  taken  as  a  message  to  the 
American  x^eoi)le  ;  and  its  great  earnestness,  not 
less  than  its  sustained  dignity  and  power,  made  a 
deex)  imx)ression  on  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land n)ay  have  made  many  mistakes  of  judgment. 
¥ov  example,  the  business  community  might  well 
take  the  ground  that  the  President  committed  a 
serious  mistake  when  he  allowed  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff  and  revenue  bill  to  become  a  law  with- 
out his  signature;,  instead  of  vetoing  it.  And  many 
othf.TS  look  ui)on  his  Venezuelan  message  as  an 
almost  fatal  mistake  from  several  points  of  view. 
But  Mr.  (yl(;ve;land  will  retire;  from  office  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  thr(;e  months  hence,  with  the  respect 
r)f  the  country  and  of  the  world  for  his  strength  of 
will  and  the;  rugged  force  of  his  character. 


A  Blundering 
Furniyn 
Policy. 


It  hax)X)eiis,  as  we  have  exxdained.  that 
the  VeiKizuelan  dispute  seems  to  bo 
reaching  a  cr(;(litable  conclusion  ;  but, 
sx)eaking  in  gen(;ral,  it  is  x>hii^»  enough  that  Mr. 
(^l(;veland's  future;  rejxmtatieni  will  ne)t  be;  in(le;bte;el 
te)  any  ge;ne)ral  ai)tituele  he  luis  shown  in  the;  luuidliug 
of  foreign  (iut;Htie)ns.  Ine'id(;nts  in  his  lTaw;iiian 
X)f)]ie;y  might  we;ll  tax  thocre;dulity  e)f  future;  gene»ra- 
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The 

Cuban 

Question. 


tioiis.  Surely  nothing  more  extraordinary  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  annids  of  American  diplomacy,  if  indeed 
it  is  true  that  the  administration  attemi)ted  to  over- 
throw the  Republic  and  reinstate  the  queen  through 
an  American  minister  sent  to  Hawaii  with  his  creden- 
tials to  the  in-esident  of  the  Republic  in  one  pocket, 
and  secret  messages  to  the  discredited  Liliuokalani  in 
another.  The  threatening  sentences  gratuitously 
appended  to  the  Venezuelan  message, — interpreted 
by  the  whole  world  as  meaning  war  with  Great 
Britain, — were  a  worse  mistake  than  the  Hawaiian 
policy,  when  judged  by  the  usual  standards  of 
diplomatic  intercourse.  But  if  the  scheme  to 
overthrow  the  Hawaiian  republic,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  England  are  to  be  regarded  as  diplo- 
matic •■  sins  of  commission,"  what  shall  be  said 
concerning  the  diplomatic  "  sins  of  omission " 
chargeable  against  this  administration  ?  No  Ameri- 
can citizen  finds  his  life  or  his  possessions  in  jeop- 
ardy as  a  consequence  of  the  forty  years'  dispute 
over  the  Venezuelan  boundary  ;  and  so  fnr  as  this 
country  is  concerned  the  postponement  of  that  ques- 
tion would  have  meant  nothing  serious.     But  the      ought  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  one  way  or  in 


The  Turkish  government,  whose  agents  in 
Europe  and  America  are  extremely  alert, 
is  said  to  understand  perfectly  well  that 
Turkey  has  nothing  to  fear  from  decisive  action  on 
tlie  part  of  the  present  administration.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  agents  of  Spain  have  in  like 
manner  assured  their  government  that  nothing  need 
be  feared  in  the  direction  of  an  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  until  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  inaugurated.  It  is  true  that  Congress  has 
X)ronounced  in  favor  of  tlie  recognition  of  the  bellig- 
erency of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  But  the  President 
has  evidently  no  intention  to  be  governed  in  that 
matter  by  the  opinion  of  Congress.  Our  govern- 
ment has  been  expending  much  effort  and  large 
sums  of  money  to  x)revent  the  fitting  out  of  expedi- 
tions on  our  soil  for  the  supply  of  Cuban  insurgents 
with  munitions  of  war.  This  i)olicy  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  in  its  favor  the  maxims  of  prudence  and 
legality.  But  it  remains  true,  none  the  less,  that  off 
our  very  coast  an  island  tied  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  a 
great  commerce  is  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  which 


situation  in  the  Turkish  empire  has  demanded  from 
our  government  the  i)ronipt  and  vigorous  defense  of 
American  rights,  and  the  protection  of  American 
interests.  The  appeal  has  been  to  dull  ears  if  not  to 
perverted  sympathies. 

^  ^    ^         .  ^  -     It  is  now  a  year  or  more,  for  exam- 

Abandonment  of  ,  ,        .     ,. 

American  interests   pie,  smce  the  intamous  attack  was 
in  Turiiey.  made   on     the    American    College 

property  at  Hari)oot.  Even  if  this  had  been  the 
attack  of  an  irresponsible  mob,  our  government 
should  have  enforced  the  payment  of  a  prompt  in- 
demnity. But  it  was  not  simply  the  attack  of  a 
mob.  Turkish  mobs  are  not  equipped  with  artil- 
lery. Tliis  American  institution  at  Harpoot  was 
assailed  by  Turkish  troops  who  trained  their  field 
pieces  upon  the  buildings,  and  wlio  aided  the  mob 
in  destroying  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  The  rights  of  the  Americans  in  Asia 
Minor  are  guaranteed  in  treaties  whicli  go  back 
some  seventy  years.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  by  Americans  in  benefi(!ent  educational  en- 
terprises in  the  Turkish  empire.  These  enterprises 
have  exactly  as  good  a  right,  under  (existing  treaties 
and  laws,  to  be  carried  on  in  Turkey  as  the  Sultan 
himself  has  a  riglit  to  abide  in  (!onstantinoph».  It 
is  not  true  that  American  ttnichers  and  missionary 
workers  in  the  Turkish  empire  have  incited  Arme- 
nian revolution,  or  tauglit  anything  else  except  good 
citizcnshi])  and  faith fnlne.ss  to  duty.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  ()lri(\v,  and  Mr.  Terrell  of  Te.xas  (who 
holds  the  position  of  minister  to  Constantinople  at  a 
time  wlicn  that  ])la,ce  should  be  fillcMl  by  a  ma,n 
vcrscMl  in  diplomacy  and  acMpiainted  with  the  lOast- 
ern  situation)  havem^emed  wedd«Ml  to  a  weak,  falter 
ing  and  ]>UHillanimouH  policy  towards  the  Sultan. 
Tliey  seem  to  take  tln^r  advice  from  the  wrong 
Monrc<'M,  and  to  }>e  suHpiciouH  of  tb(*  V(uy  nicMi  who 
undci-stand  the  situation  l>est. 


another  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  that  this  struggle  is 
waged  w^ith  a  hideous  brutality  that  must  soon  turn 
a  once  rich  and  populous  land  into  a  desert  waste. 
The  continuance  of  the  struggle  is  doing  nobody  any 
good.  It  is  ruining  Spain,  and  ultimate  success  at 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  will  be  worth  very  little 
even  to  Cuba.  Spain  last  month  entered  upon  a 
renewed   effort    to    crush    the    rebellion.     General 
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Weyler  took  the  field  in  person,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  push  the  fall  campaign  with  decisive  effect. 
In  Spain  a  popular  loan  was  floated,  and  the  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  of  the  people  rose  to  a  great  height. 
Poor  as  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  government  has 
become,  and  impoverislied  as  the  Spanish  people 
themselves  are,  the  requisite  amount  of  250,000,000 
pesetas  ($50,000,000)  was  immediately  subscribed 
more  than  twice  over.  Spain  is  buying  and  build- 
ing as  many  warships  as  her  means  will  allow,  and 
undoubtedly  has  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Fifty  fourth  Congress  assembles  for 
and  the  its  sliort  and  concluding  session  oa  the  7th 
Revenues.  ^^^  ^j  December.  It  will  expire  with  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration  on  the  4th  day  of  next 
March.  Whether  or  not  the  newly-elected  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  will  be  called  to  hold  a  special  session 
soon  after  Mr.  McKinley's  inauguration, must  depend 
chiefly  upon  what  may  be  done  in  this  session  now 
about  to  open  for  the  relief  of  the  national  revenues. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Carlisle  is  now  approaching  the 
point  of  confessing  that  there  is  a  revenue  deficit, 
and  that  he  and  Mr.  Cleveland  will  mention  it  in 
their  forthcoming  state  papers.  At  the  lasb  session 
Mr.  Dingley,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  introduced  a  simple  but 
seemingly  adequate  measure. — a  measure  almost 
wholly  free  froni  any  suspicion  of  party  bias,— de- 
signed simply  to  amend  the  existing  law  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  productive  of  a  sufficient  revenue.  The 
bill  was  quickly  passed  by  the  House,  but  the  free 
silver  majority  in  the  Senate  refused  to  accept  it 
without  adding  a  free-silver-coinage  clause.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Senate  this  winter 
may  not  have  enough  patriotism  to  x^ermit  the  gov- 
ernment to  collect  the  revenue  needed  for  ordinary 
exi)enses.  The  silver  policy  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  immediate  retpiirements  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  the  silver  men  to  block  a  reasonable  revenue 
l)ill  is  not  statesmansliip,  but  is  vicious  o))stru(;tion. 
And  they  may  be  sure  that  the  continuance  this 
winter  of  their  last  year's  scheme  of  obstruction 
will  do  nothing  to  commend  their  X)et  dogma  to  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  Senators,  })oth  Republi(;ans  and  Demo- 
crats, who  lielped  to  form  the  free  silver  majority 
in  the  last  session,  have  now  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reasonable 
bill  to  increase  the  nation's  revenu(;s.  It  is  to  })e 
hoped  that  this  report  is  true,  and  that  the  enact- 
Trient  of  a  simple  revenue  producing  measure  may 
not  only  replenish  the  Tn^asury  and  make  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  unnece.ssary,  l)nt  may  also  mak(i 
it  possible  to  ])OstT)one  irid«'finitely  any  atteni])t  at  a 
sweeping  revision  of  tlm  tariff  as  a  controv(!rsial 
I>arty  ineasure.  The  next  revision  of  the  American 
tariff  ought  to  be  iriad<!  l>y  an  expert  (tominiHsion, 
acting  with  as  little  rfjlerfincf!  as  ])osHihle  to  mere 
Hhi>>bolethH  or  party  traditions. 


The  issues  of  the  x>residentia]  election 
E^ecdonl^        SO  greatly  overshadowed  any  that  were 

involved  in  the  choice  of  state  officers 
that  the  country  at  large  has  given  little  attention 
to  the  outcome  of  the  polling  of  November  ^3,  ex- 
cept as  the  main  result  was  concerned.  The  sweep- 
ing election  of  Mr.  McKinley  was  of  course  accom- 
panied by  the  choice  of  a  national  House  of  Rei)re- 
sentatives  v/hich  will  be  strongly  Republican.  The 
political  complexion  of  those  state  legislatures  which 
have  United  States  Senators  to  choose  this  winter 
makes  it  certain  that  after  the  4th  of  March  there 
will  be  a  small  but  definite  sound  money  majority 
in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress,  although  the  Sen- 
ators calling  themselves  Republicans  may  not  have 
a  clear  majority.  In  some  of  the  close  states  the 
presidential  result  differed  from  the  result  of  the 
gubernatorial  and  local  elections.  But  this  was  not 
true  of  any  of  the  states  which  were  carried  by 
decisive  majorities  either  for  McKinley  or  for  Bryan, 
except  in  Minnesota,  where  Mr.  Lind  was  defeated 
by  a  very  small  plurality,  although  the  McKinley 
electors  prevailed  by  a  plurality  of  about  50.000. 
Mr.  Altgeld's  vote  in  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand, 
fell  considerably  short  of  the  Bryan  vote.  In  Michi- 
gan almost  everybody  seems  to  liave  voted  to  make 
Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit  the  governor  of  the  state; 
and  that  interesting  gentleman  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  hold  both  offices  through  the  coming  year, 
his  term  as  mayor  not  ending  for  another  twelve- 
month. 

Some  stalwart  '^^^®  Vermont  legislature,  which  holds 
Old  Men  in  its  sessions  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
the  winter,  has  honored  itself  since  our 
last  number  went  to  the  press  by  re  electing  United 
States  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  for  a  sixth  consecu- 
tive term.  Senator  Morrell  is  now  eighty-six  years 
of  age,  and  has  served  at  Washington  for  forty- one 
years,  of  which  the  first  twelve  were  spent  in  the 
lower  House.  The  term  for  which  he  has  been  duly 
elected  will  exjnreon  the  4th  of  March,  1903;  and  if 
the  venerable  Senator  should  live  to  serve  his  state 
and  country  until  that  time  he  will  be  ninety  three 
years  old.  His  Senatorial  career  has  been  one  of 
great  industry  and  usefulness,  and  he  remains  in  the 
p()ssessi(m  of  good  health,  sound  memory  and  full 
mcmtal  powers.  Senator  Morrill  is  not  the  only 
octogenarian  who  continues  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  life.  Scaiator  Palmer,  who,  as  oiu'  readers 
will  remember,  is  now  completing  his  eightieth 
year,  waged  a  (;ami)aign  of  great  s^nrit  as  the  presi- 
dential nomiiKje  of  the  Indianapolis  convention.  He 
made;  speeclu^s  in  a  larg(i  number  of  states,  and 
spoke  so  ehxpiently  and  effectively  for  sound  money 
that  by  the;  tinu;  (;l(;ction  day  canKi  around  Ik^  had 
convinced  his  follower's  that  they  ought,  upon  the 
whoh^  to  vot(?  for  McKinh^y.  The  smallness  of  the 
volt!  for  th<!  Palm(!r  and  Buckner  ti(dc(^t  is  th<'  b<\st 
])ossibl(!  <'vid<!nc-(!  of  the  efficiency  of  tlunr  campaign 
work.     Speaking  of  old  iiicn  in  politics,  it  is  worth 
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I'lioto  Dy  Bill. 

SENATOR   JIOKRILL   OF   VERMONT. 

Avliile  to  remark  that  the  Hon.  Richard  Thompson 
of  Indiana,  who  headed  the  Republican  delej>ation 
of  his  state  at  the  St.  Louis  convention,  and  is  a 
strong  McKinley  man,  bore  his  part  in  the  work  of 
the  campaign  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty-seven.  A 
considerable  interest  was  felt  during  the  campaign 
by  the  stand  which  Ex-Senator  James  W.  Bradbury 
of  Maine  took,  in  coming  out  for  McKinley  at  the 
age  of  ninety- one,  having  never  before  in  his  long 
career  of  participation  in  politics  failed  to  work  and 
vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Bradbury 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  IS'i."),  hel])ed  nomi- 
nate Polk  at  Baltimore  in  1844,  served  in  the  Senate 
from  1847  to  185;],  and  refused  to  be  re-elected. 

^^^^^  ^  Early  in  November  an  important  aimounce- 
nnd  the  meut  was  made  from  tlie  French  tribune. 
nuitan.  ^  Ibuiotau.x,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
speaking  in  reply  to  an  interptdlation  on  the  eastern 
(piestion,  madc^  an  announcenu^nt  which,  if  it  can  bt) 
actcepted  in  its  literal  sense,  is  an  event  of  the  Hist 
importance.  For  M.  Hanotaiix  announced,  almost 
in  HO  many  words,  that  the  ]>aralysis  of  tin*  po\vt»rs 
was  at  an  end.  It  scHjnis  that  when  the  Czar  visited 
Paris,  j)recise  views  were  (ixi^hanged,  and  agree- 
ments arrived  at  between  France  and  Knssia,  with 
the  result  that  M.  llanotan.x  declares  his  tirni  cnn- 
tidence  that    tlu)  solutions  now  coutemplateil   will 


answer  the  %  lews  of  other  European  Cabinets,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  in  the  East.  Wliat 
these  solutions  were  he  did  not  explain,  beyond 
laying  down  certain  principles.  First,  that  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  be 
preserved ;  second,  that  there  must  be  no  isolated 
action  on  the  part  of  any  powers ;  third,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  territorial  disruption  of  Turkey  and 
the  single-handed  action  of  any  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  any  direct  authority 
over  the  provinces  nominally  left  in  his  control.  The 
fourth  condition  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  some- 
what involved  and  mysterious  utterances  of  the 
French  minister.  Wliat  the  powers  intend  to  do 
remains  still  shrouded  in  mystery;  but  that  is  of 
not  so  much  importance;  the  great  thing  is  that  at 
last,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Hanotaux,  they  have 
actually  made  up  their  minds  to  do  something;  and 
if  they  do  anything,  they  will  have  to  do  much. 
The  Franco- Russian  alliance  has  given  French 
dijilomacy  a  new  auth(n-ity :  and  it  is  M.  Cambon 
and  M.  Nelidoff,  not  Sir  Philip  Currie.  who  now 
dictate  terms  at  Constantinople  to  the  Sultan. 

Russia  Europe  is  still  far  from  having  attained  that 
and  stage  of  pacific  civilization  under  which  a 
f^i"ce-  ^vhole  continent,  as  in  America,  can  be  sum- 
moned to  the  ballot  box  to  decide  issues  which  other- 
wise might  have  led  to  war.  But  in  Europe  this 
autumn  we  have  seen  a  vapproehement  between  East 
and  West  which,  despite  much  croaking,  seems  to 
us  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign.  When  the  Czar 
and  his  wife  went  to  Paris,  all  France  rose  at  them 
as  the  pit  used  to  rise  to  Garrick ;  and  Europe  found 
itself  in  the  presence  of  a  spectacle  at  once  novel 
and  startling.  The  most  absolute  sovereign  in 
Europe  was  overwhelmed  with  adulation  by  the 
republic  which  is  the  heir  and  embodiment  of  the 
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principles  ot  the  French  revolution.  A  monarch 
whose  every  servant  —if  orthodox — must  take  the 
sacranient  at  least  once  a  year  in  token  of  their  sin- 
cere belief  in  the  mysterious  dogma  of  the  Filioqiie 
which  divides  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church, 
was  accorded  more  than  royal  honors  by  a  nation 
which,  so  far  as  it  believes  religiously,  is  the  eldest 
born  of  the  Western  Church,  while  so  far  as  much 
of  its  real  belief  goes,  is  Voltairean,  free- thinking  and 
materialistic.  At  Cherbourg,  at  Paris,  and  at  Cha- 
lons, the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  people. 
These  two  nations — France  and  Russia — represent 
the  opposite  poles  of  political  and  religious  thought. 
They  are  the  extremes  of  Europe.  Yet  they  have 
met  and  mingled  with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm 
hitherto  without  precedent.  And  why  ?  What 
alembic  has  been  powerful  enough  thus  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  traditions  of  national  hate,  and  to  en- 
able the  two  peoples  to  fraternize  despite  every 
conceivable  difference  of  race,  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, language  and  ideals  ?  The  alembic  of  fear. 
The  dread  of  war  and  the  distrust  of  a  common 
neighbor— it  is  these  evils  which  have  rooted  out 
national  antagonism,  and  confronted  the  world  wath 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 


Bismarck  and  th» 
Russo-German 
Treaty, 


One  of  Bismarck's  English  friends, 
speaking  some  time   ago   uiDon  the 
astonishing  indiscretions  with  which 
the  retired  statesman  had  kept  reminding  the  public 

of  his  existence,  said 
that  the  phenomenon 
was  neither  new  nor 
unfamiliar.  Bis- 
marck at  Friedrichs- 
ruh  was  merely  dis 
playing  the  same 
weakness  and  incon- 
tinence of  speech 
that  characterized 
Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  Last  month 
the  dex)o«ed  autocrat 
of  Europe  onc(;  more 
reminded  the  Conti- 
nent of  the  justice  of 
that  r(;mark.  It  s(;ems 
to  be  impossible  for 
those  who  have  takfjn  ])art  in  great  affairs  to  see 
any  big  thing  come  off  without  putting  them- 
Helves  in  evidence.  Princ^e  Bismarck  used  to  do 
this  by  the  diplomatic  ma(;hinery  f)f  the  e7n])ir<^ 
which  he  did  so  mucli  to  create.  B(nng  no  long(!r 
able  tf)  control  am>)aHHadors,  lie  inspires  editors ;  and 
Ills  Hamburg  organ  annountMid.  in  rcjdy  to  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  FraiK-o-Russian  Allianc<!,  that  in  IHH-S 
lie  had  concludfjd  a  secret  agrcienumt  with  Russia, 
wliicli  was  concealed  froin  the  knowledge  of  Austria, 
to  the  effect  that  (jacli  ])0W(T  would  ])res(!rv(;  a 
ben^'volent  mnitrality  in  (;aH(!  the  other  were  attacked. 


PRINCE    BISMARCK. 


Tliis  agreement  was  kept  secret  by  the  sjxjcial  re- 
(juest  of  Russia.  But  when  Russia  in  1800  endeav- 
ored to  renew  it.  Count  Cai)rivi  declined,  with  the 
result  that  Russia,  being  rebuffed  at  Berlin,  made 
friends  in  Paris. 

A  Netuiorh  ^^  ^'^  curious  to  notice  how  many  agree- 
of  European  merits.  Secret  and  otherwise,  either  exist 
lances.  ^^  have  existed  (luite  recently  in  Euroi)e. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  the  Trij/le  Alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  There  is  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance.  There  is  an  Italian-Russian  treaty 
concluded  by  M.  de  Giers  when  he  was  at  Monza, 
by  which  Italy  promises  Russia  that  in  any  action 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
Italy  will  confine  herself  to  strictly  defensive  action. 
Then  there  was  until  1890  a  secret  agreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  by  which  each  agreed 
to  observe  reciprocal  neutrality  in  case  they  were 
attacked  by  any  other  power.  Again,  there  is  —or 
there  is  reported  to  be— a  triple  agreement  between 
Austria,  Italy  and  England,  by  which  the  three 
powers  agree  to  act  together  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
an  understanding  in  virtue  of  which  Austria  and 
Italy  prepared  to  support  the  action  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury when,  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
he  proposed  to  coerce  the  Turk  by  a  naval  demon- 
stration at  Constantinople.  There  is,  besides  these, 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  by  virtue  of  which, 
as  long  as  England  continues  in  occupation  of  C'y- 
prus,  she  is  bound  to  defend  the  Sultan  against  any 
Russian  attack  upon  his  eastern  frontier.  There  is 
also  an  old  treaty  between  England,  Austria  and 
France,  entered  into  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war, 
guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  this  would  have  been  regarded 
as  practically  superseded  had  it  not  been  referred  to 
by  Lord  Rosebery  as  being  still  in  existence.  Add 
to  this  an  alleged  private  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Denmark,  that  in  case  of  war  between  Russia 
and  Germany.  Denmark  will  act  as  the  ally  of  Russia 
in  consideration  for  the  restitution  of  North  Schles- 
wig.  If,  therefore,  the  i)eace  of  Europe  is  not  suffi- 
ciently guaranteed,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  leagues 
and  alliances. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  agreements, 
'''^DeUuerancef     —together  witli  a  mass  of  other  un- 
derstandings not  yet  revealed  even  by 
the  indiscretions  of  Friedrichsruh,-  w^hich  led  Lord 
Rosebery  to  speak  as  strongly  as  he  did  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  England 
should,  singhvhanded,    endeavor  to   force   t\io,  Dar- 
danelles  ;md    coerc<'   the  Sultan.     Lord  Rosebery's 
Hpee(;h  was  a  revehition  to  the  country  of  a  hitherto 
unsus])(!cted  win  of  pnssionatc   moral  fervor  that 
recalled  in  some  of  th('  i)assag(^s  of  his  speech  reini 
niscences   of   the   greatest  efforts   of  John  Bright. 
As  a  ]>iece  of  lofty  and  absolutely  conclusive  reason- 
ing, addressed  by  an  exjx'rt  to  a  po])ular  audience, 
it  tak(!S  nink  among  the  greatest  iierformances  of 
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any  En|>lish  statesman  in  this  generation.  Mr. 
Forster's  famous  speech  at  Bradford  in  1870,  when 
he  returned  from  his  visit  to  Constantinople,  and 
Lord  Derby's  memorable  deliverance  when  he  left 
the  cabinet  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  its  surrender  to 
the  Jingo  frenzy  in  1878,  are  the  only  two  recent 
utterances  of  English  public  men  that  can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  Lord  Rosebery's 
speech  at  Edinburgh.  But  for  genuine  eloquence, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  ringing  note  of  intense  per- 
sonal x)assion.  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  threw  the 
others  far  into  the  shade.  While  stepping  down 
from  his  pedestal  of  titular  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  he  achieved  by  this  speech  a  much  higher 
position  than  he  had  occupied  before  among  the 
personal  forces  which  mold  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  direct  the  policies  of  empires. 

^^  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  was  described  in 

Gladstone's  certain  pre'^s  reports  as  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Policy.  Gladstone.  His  speech  was  in  no  sense 
an  attack  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  was  a  denioli 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  on  the  Easteni  question  has  been 
useful  and  right  in  so  far  as  it  has  helped  to  bring 
England  into  line  with  Russia.  The  moment  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  tended  to  antagonize  England 
and  Russia,  it  became  powerless  for  good  ;  and  Lord 
Rosebery  x)erformed  a  public  service  by  setting  forth 
with  unexampled  vigor  and  enix)hasis  the  perils  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  would  have  exposed 
England.  In  a  subsequent  speech  at  Colchester, 
Lord  Rosebery  added  what  ought  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Edinburgh  address — naniel}',  that  his 
objection  to  isolated  action  against  Turkey  on  the 
part  of  England  was  based  upon  information  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  regard  as  authentic  ;  but 
that  if  his  informMtion  was  wrong,  and  he  was 
mistaken  in  believing  single-handed  intervention 
would  light  up  the  flames  of  a  European  war,  then 
by  all  means,  he  would  say,  act  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
advice  and  take  single-handed  ac^tion  against  the 
Sultan 

The  Policy  of  Inimediately  after  Lord  Rosebery 's 
the  English  speech,  a  great  demonstration  was  held 
Gouetmnent.  -^^  g^^  James'  Hall,  attended  by  a  hun- 
dred mayors  and  addressed  by  various  personages, 
all  of  whom  si)oke  with  eloquence  and  passion- 
ate indignation  concerning  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Turkish  assassin.  Tlie  note  of 
the  meeting  was  un(iiiestionably  in  favor  of  war; 
and  a  roar  of  exultation  would  have  greeted  an 
announc(!ment  by  tlie  chairman  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Turkey  had  Ihmmi  launched  Ijy 
Lord  Salis])nry.  lint  th<^  government,  sp(>aking 
through  Sir  Micliael  llicks-Btiacli.  made  it  abun 
dantly  clear  that  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
taking  any  such  action.  Their  policy  is  to  main- 
tain the  European  ('onrert  and,  if  po.ssible,  to  make 
it  effective.  Th«»  (vliief  thing  that  paini,ly/«<M  tht< 
Kuropejin    Concert   in   distruMt    of    Mimlish    policy. 


LORD   ROSEBERY,    SPEAKINU   AT   EDINBURGH. 

Unquestionably,  at  this  moment,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  keenest  political  observer^^  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Russia,  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  Armenian  agitation  in  England  has  been  got  up 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  John  Bull  to 
grab  Constantinople.  Twenty  years  ago  the  English 
public,  headed  by  the  English  government,  was 
under  the  sway  of  just  the  same  unfortunate  delu- 
sion about  Russia. 

.  ,  Lord  Rosebery  prefaced  his  speech  on 
Rosebery' s  tlie  Eastern  Question  by  resigning  his 
Resignation.    ^^^^^  .^^  j^^.^^i^.^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  Uhevdl  partv^     He 

subsecpiently  exi)lained  that  his  resignation  had 
been  for  months  past  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues, 
who,  however,  had  not  seen  tit  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  His  action  in  removing  the  matter  from  tlieir 
control  was  due  to  many  causes,  of  which  the  last 
was  the  i)osition  of  (luasi-antagonism  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's policy  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  up. 
His  decisit)n  was  rei-eived  by  his  colleagues  with  sin- 
cere regret,  and  by  the  i-ountry  with  no  small  meas- 
ure of  dismay.  If  the  duty  of  a  LiU'ral  leader  is 
to  lead,  it  is  not  the  tluty  of  a  Lil>eral  leader  to 
shrink  frt)m  t\w  responsibility  t>f  leatlersiiip  merely 
because  its  exercise  w»>uld  involve  him  in  t»piK>sitii»n 
to  tlu'  opinion  «)f  any  individual  Liberal,  wo  matter 
how  inqiortant  that  indivi«lual  might  Uv  There 
is  no  doubt  wiiatever  that  hail  Lord  Ki»seU<ry  !uad»» 
liis  speech  as  leader  of  tht«  Liberal  \MU'ty.  all  hi« 
followers,  with  very  f»>w  e.\ci>ptions.  woultl  hav»» 
cluimed  it  as  «letlning  the  only  iMmMible  \H»lic\  tot 
th<>  party  If.  on  the  oth«*r  hand,  there  had  Uvu 
anv  serious  manif«>stations  «tf  diNHeut.  ht*  e(»uUl  \\n\^ 
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resigned  if  need  be.  But  to  resign  before  you  have 
ascertained  whether  your  party  will  follow  you, 
merely  in  order  that  you  may  speak  your  mind  iu 
a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsi- 
bility, is  not  a  course  which  commends  itself  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  English  jjeople.  Lord  Rose 
bery  has  shown  himself  by  his  speech  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  he  was  believed  to  be  even  by  his  friends. 
He  would  have  shown  himself  to  be  a  greater  man 
still  if  he  had  made  his  speech  while  retaining  the 
leadership  of  his  party. 


The 

Liberal 

Leadership 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Lord  Rosebery  and  his  political 
twin  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  some 
time  past  have  been  considerably  strained,  if  indeed 
it  may  not  be  more  truthful  to  say  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  position  as 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  brunt 
of  the  political  combat  is  fought  out  when  the  party 
is  in  possession,  naturally  gave  him  an  ascendency 
that  hardly  harmonized  with  the  titular  position 
which  Lord  Rosebery  occupied.  At  the  same  time 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  public  are  aware,  had  oc- 
curred to  accentuate  the  difference  between  them. 
So  far  as  the  public  could  perceive,  there  has  been 
no  line  of  cleavage  between  the  policy  which  they 
have  recommended  in  their  recent  speeches.  Even 
on  the  Eastern  question.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
address  to  his  constituents  was  by  no  means  out  of 
accord  with  the  speech  that  Lord  Rosebery  deliv- 
ered in  Edinburgh.  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  prob- 
ably does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  play  the  role  of 
a  really  independent  force  in  the  country  unless 
freed  from  the 
shackles  of  govern- 
ment by  cabinet. 
This  kind  of  demo- 
cratic Caesarism — 
President  Cleve- 
land's kind,  for  in- 
stance -may  be  bet- 
ter than  government 
by  committee  ;  but 
it  is  England's  for- 
tune or  her  fate  to 
live  undtjr  a  system 
of  government  by 
committee,  to  work 
which  pro[)erly  a 
leader  must  i>f>ssess 
courage  to  assert  his 
own  views  and  take  his  individual  initiative,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  recognizes  the  right  of  his  col- 
leagues to  be  consulted  before  they  are  saddled  with 
responsilnlity  for  policies  from  wlncli  they  may 
wish  to  dissent. 

The  Leglsfatiue     '^^"'  November  cabmet  meetings  will 

Outlook  have   been    held    before    these   X'^ges 

In  England.       ^^,,^^.y^  ^^j^.  ^.y^,  ^^^  ^y^^^  reader,  and  tho 

British  ministry  will  have  phinnoA  the   Ir-gislatioTi 
they  intend  to  x>roi)Ose  in  the  coming  Session.      \u 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 


the  present  V)reakdown  of  Parliamentary  machinery, 
the  Opposition  has  acquired  a  voice  almost  etpial  in 
authority  to  that  of  the  Administration  ;  nor  is  the 
potency  of  that  voice  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
size  of  the  majority  against  them.  Both  leaders  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Harcourt» 
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have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  hence- 
forth impossible  to  pass  any  important  measure  of 
any  length  or  complexity  without  the  assent  of  the 
opposition.  A  fiercely  opposed  measure  can  only  be 
carried  by  the  guillotine  which  terminates  all  par- 
liamentry  discussion.  Ministers,  therefore,  will  be 
more  and  more  compelled  to  consult  the  opposition 
as  to  what  measures  they  should  put  on  their  pro- 
gramme of  legislation.  But  that  implies  that  the 
Liberals  themselves  should  have  a  coherent  policy 
which  the  leaders  should  formulate.  Thus  the  legis- 
lative situation  in  England,  for  the  moment,  has 
some  points  of  resembhmce  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  in  the  air  that  some  plan  of  finan- 
cial legislation  may  be  agreed  to  by  conference  be- 
tween Republican  and  Democratic  leaders. 

Th(i  vacancy  in  the  highest  jolace  of 

^of  Canterbury.  ^^'''  l^^"^'li«^i  Church  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointnumt  to  it  of  Dr.  Temph;, 
who  had  o(!cupied  the  post  of  Bishop  of  London. 
Dr.  Benson,  th«!  late  An-hbishoj)  of  (^ant(^rbury  as 
our  readers  \\i\n\  informed  last  month,  (\\{h\  sud- 
denly wh(!n  at  pray<!r  in  the  church  at  Ha  warden. 
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where  he  was  on  a  passing  visit  to  Mr.  GUidstone, 
on  his  return  from  Irehmd.  His  death  threw  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Queen  the  duty  of  providing- 
for  his  successor,  and  this  they  did  with  commend- 
able promptitude  and  dispatch,  by  selecting  as  the 
new  Primate  Dr.  Temple,  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Archbishop-designate  is  a  man  of  seventy- five 
years  of  age,  who  has  administered  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  one  of  the  most  difficult  dioceses  in  the 
kingdom.  He  has  worn  out  his  eyes  in  doing  so, 
but  otherwise  hi-s  physical  powers  are  unimpaired. 
The  new  Primate  is  a  very  demon  for  work,  and 
with  a  great  cai)acity  for  ignoring  everything  that 
is  not  concerned  with  his  work.  It  is  said  that  he 
follows  Mr.  Balfour's  example  in  never  reading  the 
papers,  and  he  immerses  liimself  in  the  labors  of  his 
diocese  to  an  extent  which  causes  him  to  be  almost 
a  waste  force  for  all  causes  that  lie  outside  Church 
and  temperance  work.  His  brus(iue  manner  stands 
in  the  way  of  that  popularity  which  a  more  suave 
demeanor  might  command,  but  every  one  respects 
him.  By  a  somewhat  common  consent,  the  verdict 
of  the  schoolboy  at  Rugby  who  wrote  to  his  father 
that  "  Temple  was  a  beast,  but  a  just  beast,"  has 
been  accepted  as  true  of  the  new  Primate  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  lead  in 
the  celebration  of  the  thirteen  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine,  and  he  will 
have  an  onerous  and  responsible  position  to  dis- 
charge when  he  presides  over  the  Bishops  of  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod.  In  his  administration  there  will 
be  i^lenty  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  the  suaviter  in 
modo  will  x>robably  be  to  seek. 


The  stock  illustration  which  always  oc- 
^)^n  ^ndia.^    ^'^^^'^  ^^  ^^^®  mind  wlien  speaking  of  the 

solidarity  of  mankind,  is  Gibbon's  re- 
mark about  the  action  of  a  Tartar  Khan  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  raising  the  price  of  herrings  in  the  London 
market  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  we  now  have  a 
better  instance  to  cite.     The  threatened  famine  in 


_,    ,,  Dr.  Temple's  successor  to  the  diocese  of 

The  New        ^         t  •        i-x         ^,      •    i  •         ■• 

Bishop        London    is     Dr.    Creighton,    previously 

of  London.     gigi^Qp  ^^f  Peterborough.     Dr.  Creighton 
is  an  historian,  a  courtier,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  a  good  record  and  a  good  constitution.     A 
year  or  two  ago  a  well  known  leader  of  the  Fabian 
Society    of    London  Socialists    said  :    '"  When    tlu' 
Socialist  millennium  dawns  in  England,  we  shall 
make  Bishop  Creighton  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury."     He  has  not   had   to   wait   so   long  as  tlu' 
socialist  millennium  for  the  promotion  to  the  sec 
which  has  often  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
throne  of  Augustine.     The  Bishop  was  sent  to  IVIos 
cow  t<>  rein'e.seiit  the  English  (Church  at  the  Corona 
tion   of    the   Czar.     Last    month    he   delivered   an 
address  at  N<)rtham])ton  on  liis  visit,  from  wliich  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  deeply  impres.sed  by  Moscow  ; 
and  lie  came  home,  lik(^  almost  evt^ry  other  English- 
man who  has  l)een  to  Russia,  filled  with  disgust   at 
the  ])resiimption   with  whieli   si)eal<ers  on    Knglisli 
])latformH  arrogate  to  tliemselves  the  right  to  inter- 
fere   with    the     internal    goveriiiiH'nt    of     Russia. 
"  ItUMsia,"  said   Bishop  (^reightoii,  "did  not  appic 
ciate  having  her  biiHineHs  manageil  by  piibhe  nie«>t 
irigs  in   lOnglaml  "      He  was  deliglited   with   Kus.siu 
and  impressed  with   thf  rnllMir,ia.sni  and  tin-  ft  i\(Mit 
piety  of  tlie  i»eople. 


THE   NEW    BISHOP   OF   LONDON. 

India  advanced  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  Lon- 
don, and  api)reciably  affected  the  chances  of  the 
l)residential  candidates  in  the  United  States.  The 
discovery  that  India,  instead  of  exi)orting  food, 
would  reciuire  to  import  it  in  order  to  stave  off  fam- 
ine for  her  own  population,  has  sent  uj)  the  i>rice  of 
wheat  in  Cliicago  t(^  such  an  extent  as  to  make  all 
the  difference  between  ])rosperity  and  penury  on  the 
l)art  of  many  a  Western  farmer.  As  silver  fell  at 
the  same  time  that  wheat  went  uj).  the  .stars  in  their 
courses,  or  at  any  rate  the  rainftill  and  sunshine  of 
India,  seemed  to  havt»  combined  with  Mr.  Mark 
Hanna's  literary  bureau  to  explode  one  of  the 
favorite  doctrines  of  the  free  silver  men  The 
famine  in  India  is  ([uite  serious  enough,  however. 
to  command  attention  on  its  own  ground.  tiuitea]mrt 
from  the  eff»»«t  it  may  havt*  had  on  the  price  o( 
wheat  in  London  or  vott's  in  America. 

j^^^  'IMie  ( Jennun  Km])eror  has  «>ni'e  nn»rt»  U»fn 
Kai.sers  deiiionsl i at uiLi  his  .skdl  with  th»'  |H«neil  . 
-ar  oun.  ^^^^^j  ^^,^^  reprodui'e  ou  anoth««r  |wig»»  hi> 
latest  attempt  to  portray,  in  piet(»ri»l  fiishion,  the 
jtieMent  position  of  ICuropean  civili/ution  The  HentU 
ti-ont  the  nether  pit  ar«'  wnthtnu  in  t\ery  nliim* 
bttow   the  Ntep>>   h>adinx  to  the  Ti^ntple  uf    IVmv, 


THE  PROGRESS  OF    THE   IVORLD. 
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where  the  Kaiser,  in  guise  of  the  German  St. 
Michael,  stands  sword  in  hand,  keeping  guard  over 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
that  the  Kaiser  should  thus  portray  himself,  not  so 
much  as  the  war  lord,  but  as  the  sentinel  of  peace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rival  claims  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Kaiser  to  the  proud  position  of  the  peace- 
keeper of  Europe  may  not  lead  to  trouble.  The 
Kaiser  is  disposed  to  play  the  part  of  patronizing 
uncle  to  the  Czar  ;  and  that  is  one  of  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  know,  from  his  own  experience, 
a  young  man  most  resents.  It  would,  however,  be 
an  immense  blessing  if  the  Kaiser  could  satisfy  his 
ambitions  by  pictorial  representations  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  born  edi- 
tor, and  now  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  only 
edit  but  illustrate  his  own  journal.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  also  one  great  qualification  for  such  a 
post  :  he  can  unite  the  functions  of  a  lightning  art- 
ist with  that  of  a  first-class  propounder  of  conun- 
drums. Every  one  who  looks  at  this  picture  will 
explain  it  in  a  different  w^ay. 

c        „.  .^.      If  the  year  that  is  ending  has  not  been 

Some   Visiting  •[,  i        i        i.        •        x,-    -u 

Men  productive  of  many  books  showing  high 

of  Letters.  q^jJ^j.  ^f  genius  or  other  attributes  of 
literary  immortality,  the  business  of  writing  and 
publishing  books  has  certainly  not  been  on  the  de- 
cline.    The  pu'Dlishers'  lists  for  the  present  season 

are  unusaily  at- 
tractive, and  the 
popular  interest  in 
])ooks  and  authors 
was  never  so  great 
in  America  as  it  is 
to-day.  Our  read- 
ers will  find  in 
another  depart- 
ment of  this  num- 
l)er  of  the  Review 
some  estimates, 
f  r  o  111  competent 
pens,  of  the  liter 
ary  forthpouring 
of  the  i)ast  year. 
The  comings  and 
goings  of  the  men 
and  women  who 
write  Ijooks  that 
find  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  their 
readers  must  al- 
ways make  a  good  d(;al  of  stir  among  ])(!ople  so  ardent 
and  HyniX)atheti(;  as  those  of  tin;  Unitcjd  Htates.  That 
being  true,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  enthusi- 
astic welfoine  that  has  been  accorded  rcsccntly  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  BaiTie.  author  of  "  Th(;  Litth;  Minister," 
"Sentimental  Tomniy,"  and  other  novels  and 
sketches  of  Scot(;h  life.  Mr.  Barrie  was  accoinpa- 
Tii'jd  by  liis  friend  Dr.  Ro)>ertson  Nicoll,  tlie  distin- 
gnislied  London  editor  and  critic,  wliose  dis(;(;rnment 
and  eufonrageinent,  more  than  th;it  of  any  one  else;. 
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&  Co.) 


induced  several  of  the  now  popular  writers  of  Scotch 
stories,  Mr.  Barrie  included,  to  enter  boldly  upon 
the  path  of  professional  authorship.  Another  wel- 
come visit  has  been  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wat- 
son of  Liverpool,  better  known  as  "  laiiMaclaren," 
author  of  the  "  Bonnie  Brier  Bnsh  ''  sketches,  "  Kate 
Carnegie,"  and  other  irresistible  tales.  Dr.  Wat- 
son's welcome  was  more  ardent  than  Barrie's,  sim- 
ply because  he  gave  the  public  a  chance  to  see  and 
hear  him,  while  Barrie  did  not  come  to  fill  lecture 
engagements  but  only  to  attend  to  private  affairs  and 
see  something  of  the  country.  Dr.  Watson  gave 
this  year's  course  of  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing," the  outcome  of  which  is  already  before  the 
public  in  the  form  of  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Cure 
of  Souls. ' '  After  finishing  his  engagement  at  Yale 
he  proceeded  to  delight  audiences  in  many  cities 
of  the  land  by  lectures  and  readings  i)resenting  the 
familiar  scenes  and  characters  of  his  Scotch  tales. 
Dr.  Watson  returns  to  his  English  home  this  month. 
Although  no  chance  was  given  for  the  larger  public 
to  see  anything  of  Professor  Edward  Dowden  o:' 
Dublin,  his  presence  at  the  Princeton  sesquicenten- 
nial  made  it  possible  for  many  American  scholars 
and  men  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  to  meet  and 
give  cordial  greeting  to  that  noteworthy  British 
scholar,  critic,  and  man  of  letters.  The  visits  of 
such  men  can  accomplish  more  than  lies  in  the 
power  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen  for  the  perma- 
nent alliance— through  ties  of  mutual  admiration, 
confidence,  and  esteem— of  the  old  and  new  nalves 
of  the  world  that  speaks  the  English  language  and 
holds  a  great  literature  in  its  undivided  possession . 

Princeton's  ^^^  ^^®  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
Great  of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  New 
^^'^'  Jersey  at  Princeton  was  duly  observed  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  educational  world  looked 
forward  to  the  event  as  something  likely  to  be  mem- 
orable ;  but  no  one  had  ventured  to  believe  that 
the  celebration  could  prove  so  noteworthy  and  make 
so  profound  an  impression  as  actually  it  did.  Never 
before  was  so  distinguished  a  body  of  scholars  and 
educational  men  assembled  in  this  country.  The 
old  universities  of  England  and  the  European  coiiti  • 
nent  were  represented  by  men  famous  for  learning 
and  culture,  and  the  American  universities  and  col- 
leges in  large  number  sent  as  delegates  their  presi- 
dents or  the  most  distinguished  members  of  their 
teaching  bodies.  A  numl)er  of  men  of  hi^h  distinc- 
tion aud  great  achievements  were  the  recipients  of 
honorary  dejzrees.  The;  delegates  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  were  apparelled  in  academic  gowns 
and  wore  the  variegated  hoods  which  indicate  by 
their  colors  the  univt^rsity  or  the  degree  of  the 
wearer.  Presid(int  Patton  announced  some  large 
gifts  to  the  endowments  and  building  funds,  and 
the  name  of  tin;  institution  was  formally  changed 
from  th«i  "  Colhige  of  New  Jersey  "  to  "  Princeton 
University."  Tin;  town  was  thronged  with  hun- 
dr(;ds  of  old  graduates  of  Princeton,  and  tin?  festivi- 
ti(!S  included,  among  other  diversions,  a  remarkable 
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torchlight  paraile.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
was  the  chief  orator  of  the  occasion,  made  a  very 
eloiiuent  address,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
also  a  Princeton  graduate,  brought  honor  upon 
himself  and  the  institution  by  his  poem.  President 
Cleveland,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration and  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
thought  it  best  that  he  should  decline  the  degree  ; 
but  he  gave  his  presence  and  read  a  brief  address.  His 
plea  for  the  participation  of  educated  men,  not 
occasionally  but  regularly,  in  political  life  and  dis- 
cussion, was  timely  and  was  wannly  received. 
Princeton  will  undoubtedly  have  entered  from  this 
time  upon  a  new  and  splendid  epoch  in  her  progress. 
The  advance  of  the  higher  educational  facilities  of 
the  United  States  has  been  remarkable  in  the  past 
ten  years,  and  each  year  sees  new  developments. 
Great  gifts  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley were  announced  the  other  day,  thanks  to  the 
beneficence  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  and  other  Cali- 
fornians  :  and,  the  litigation  which  had  hampered 
the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  University  being  now  dis- 
posed of,  we  shall  doubtless  soon  witness  great 
things  in  the  ediicational  field  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Columbia  University  at  New  York  continues  its 
notable  record  of  expansion  under  President  Low's 
administration,  and  the  news  in  general  from  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  most  encouraging. 

-^    ,  ^       Tlie  obituarv  record  of  the  past  month 

The  Late  „      '  ,  ,       „ 

Speaker  contains  fewer  names  than  usual  of  per- 
^'''^P-  sons  of  great  distinction.  Among  Ameri- 
cans will  be  found  the  name  of  Charles  Frederic 
Crisp  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  seven  times  elected 
to  Congress  and  served  as  Speaker  through  the  two 
terms  preceding  the  present  one.  Mr.  Crisp  was 
fifty-one  years  of 
age.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  army 
at  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  1861,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  read 
law  and  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar  in 
1866.  For  some 
years  prior  to  his  ap 
pearance  upon  the 
stage  of  national 
life  at  Washington, 
he  had  held  a  cir- 
cuit judgeship  in  the 
state  judiciary  of 
(:^eorgia.  Mr.  Crisp 
was     one    of     th«' 

markf'd  nn-n  of  tlu'  House  at  Washington,  and  rnadt^ 
an  cxccUent  r^'cord  as  Speaker.  H«'  was  un  t«.\- 
cfiedirgly  ready  debater,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
eipiijipe*!  leaders  on  tlie  Democratic  side  ot  the 
IIouHe.  He  had  stood  with  the  great  majority  of 
Soiitlieni  DeniorratH  in  advocating  free  h\\\vv  and 
HUjiportiiig  the  Hryiin  tirlcct 


The  Late       From  France  there  came  last  month  the 
M.  Chaiiemel-    news  of  the  death  of  M.  Paul  Armand 
acour.         Chaiiemel  Lacour.  who  had  earned  dis- 
tinction as  a  professor  of  philosophy,  an  author,  a 
literary  critic,  a  journalist,  a  political  controversial- 
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THE   LATE   M.    CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, 

Academician  and  Ex-President  of  the  French  Senate  . 

ist,  a  legislator,  a  diplomat,  and  a  cabinet  minister. 
Chaiiemel- Lacour  was  born  May  10,  1827.  and  after 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  student  he  entered  duly  upon 
the  life  of  a  professor.  After  the  coup  de  etat  of 
Napoleon  HI.  in  1S.")1,  Chaiiemel  Lacour  was  ex- 
pelled from  France  for  his  republican  activity,  and 
he  became  a  ju-ofessor  of  French  literature  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  was  in  18r)l)  that  became  back  to  Paris, 
at  once  became  very  prominent  in  literary  circles, 
and  among  other  things  established  a  periodical  of 
political  discus.sion.  He  entered  (Official  life  in  ISTO. 
and  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Chamber 
was  in  1S76  made  a  Senator.  Subsequently  he  was 
acc-redited  to  Switzerland  as  Ambassador,  and  in 
1880  succeeded  L^on  Say  as  Aml»assador  at  the  CVmrt 
of  St.  James.  In  IS8\.>  he  became  minister  of  (or- 
eign  atfciirs  in  the  administratii>n  of  Jules  Ferry. 
Subsequently  lie  was  chosen  presidt>nt  of  the  Senate, 
a  po.^ition  of  great  htnior  and  dignity,  which  place 
he  retained  until  dt»cliniug  health,  early  in  tlu«  pivs- 
ent  year,  led  \o  his  resi^'nati«>n  In  180M  he  attaiiunl 
the  goal  of  every  schohirly  Freuihuians  ambitii»n. 
ami  was  elected  a  meuiU'r  of  the  Pi't»noh  Aca*leiuy 
as  the  successor  of  M.  KtMiaii  Such  nu'U  as  Chaiie- 
mel Lac«>ur  are  at  «)nct<  th(>  .stn^ngth  ami  the  pi  wlo 
of  iium1(-iii  l''rance 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 

(From  October  10  to  November  30,  1896.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

October  20. — The  Vermont  legislature  chooses  the 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Moriill  for  a  sixth  consecutive  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

October  22. — Secretary  Carlisle  opens  his  Kentucky 
tour  of  speech-making  in  behalf  of  Palmer  and  Buckner 
at  Covington. 

October  23. — The  annual  financial  statement  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  reveals  a  deficit  of  .i!363,481  for  the 
year,  and  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  of  *5, 528, 831. 
October  28. — The  Georgia  legislature  meets. 
October  31. — "Flag  Day"  is  observed  in  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country:  in  New  Y'ork  City 
more  than  100,000  men  join  a  "  sound-mone^'  "  parade. 

November  2. — Candidate  Bryan  ends  his  campaign 
with  speeches  in  Nebraska 

November  3. — Elections  for  President,  Representatives 
in  Congress,  state  and  local  officers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  electoral 
votes  and  the  popular  pluralities  received  by  each  candi- 
date in  the  election  of  1896  : 

Popular  pluralities. 
Electoral  votes  (approximate). 

McKinlev.     Bryan.        McKinley.        Bryan. 

.     ..  '  11  30,0011 

...  8  75,000 

.       9  ..  3,000  

...  4  129,000 

.       6  .,  53,000  


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas. 
California. . 
Colorado . . . 
Connecticut 


Delaware 3 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 24 

Indiana  15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 

Kentucky 12 

Louisiana 

Maine rt 

Maryland 8 

Mas.sachnsetts  . .     15 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 9 

Mississipi>i 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire      4 

New  Jersey 10 

New  York  ...  3'5 
North  Carolina..  .. 
North  Dakota. . .      .*> 

Ohio  23 

Oregon 4 

P»'nnsylvania 32 

Rhode  Island 4 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 4 

Virj^inia 

WaHliirmton 

Wf'st  V^ir^nia  . .      »» 

WisfoiiHin 12 

Wyoming 


Total 272 


4 

13 

3 


10 
1 

8 


9 
17 
3 
8 
3 


11 


4,000 


138,000 
18,<i(i0 
72,000 


19,000 
34,000 
15,000 


260 


47,.')00 

32,0(J0 

168,000 

50,000 

48,000 


35,000 

77,000 

273,000 

6,000 
52,000 

2,300 

301,000 

24  («iO 


12,000 
35,666 


42,000 
62,0(J0 
29.000 
14,000 
6,500 


20,000 


12 
4 


40,000 


12,0(K) 
105,0<H) 


40,0(K) 
.^)00 
15,0(M) 
80,000 
50,(100 

2(),(K)() 
9,500 


Several  important  constitutional  amendments  are  voted 
on  in  different  states.  In  California  a  woman  suffrage 
is  defeated  ;  in  Idaho  it  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  proposition,  but  not  by  a  majority  of  all 
voting  at  the  election.  In  New  York  the  amendment 
permitting  sales  of  portions  of  the  Adirondack  forest 
preserve  is  defeated 

Elections  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  result  as  follows: 
207  Republicans,  137  Democrats,  and  13  Populists — reck- 
oning among  the  Populists  Messrs.  Hartman  (Mont.), 
Newlands  (Nev.),  Shafroth  (Col.),  and  Jehu  Baker 
(111.).  On  the  question  of  silver  the  division  is  believed 
to  be:  For  free  silver,  153;  against,  204. 

The  following  State  Governors  are  chosen :  Colorado, 
Alva  Adams  (Dem.-Rep.  fusion) ;  Connecticut,  Lornu 
A.  Cooke  (Rep.);  Delaware,  E.  W.  Tunnell  (Dem.); 
Idaho,  Frank  Steunenberg  (Dem. -Pop.);  Illinois,  John 
R.  Tanner  (Rep.);  Indiana,  James  A.  Mount  (Rep.); 
Kansas,  J.  W.  Leddy  (Pop.);  Massachusetts,  Roger 
Wolcott  (Rep.);  Michigan,  Hazen  S.  Pingree  (Rep.); 
Minnesota,  D.  M.  Clough  (Rep.);  Missouri,  Lon  V^. 
Stevens  (Dem.);  Montana,  Robert  Smith  (Dem. -Pop.); 
Nebraska,  Silas  Holcomb  (Dem. -Pop.);  New  Hamp- 
shire, George  A.  Ramsdell  (Rep.);  New  York,  Frank 
S.  Black  (Rep.);  North  Carolina,  Russell  (Rep.); 
North  Dakota,  F.  A.  Briggs  (Rep.);  South  Carolina,  W. 
H.  Ellerbee  (Dem.);  South  Dakota,  Andrew  Lee  (Dem.- 
Pop.);  Tennessee,  Robert  Taylor  (Dem.);  Texas,  C.  A. 
Culberson  (Dem.);  Washington,  John  R.  Rogers  (Dem.- 
Pop.);  West  Virginia,  G. W.  Atkinson  (Rep.);  Wisconsin, 
Edward  Schofield  (Rep.). 

November  4, — Secretary  Carlisle  dismisses  two  Treas- 
ury officials  for  participation  in  the  campaign. 

November  6. — President  Cleveland  removes  the  post- 
master of  Springfield,  111.,  because  of  partisanship  in  the 
campaign. 

November  10. — The  Alabama  legislature  meets. 

November  14.— The  Honest  Money  Democrats  of 
Illinois  decide  to  continue  their  organization. 

November  16. — The  Democratic  members  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  nominate  A.  S.  Qlay  for  United 
States  Senator;  E.  W.  Pettus  is  nominated  for  Senator 
by  the  Democi-ats  of  the  Alabama  legislature. 


3(M) 


561,0(ii) 


737,HO 


ONE  SLIP — Ai>L  Tumble.  —  From  Moonshine. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF    REI^IEU  S. 


CiNCiNNATUS  Gladstonius  :  "  '  Return  I '  Not  if  I  know  it  !  " 


(It  was  suggested  at  a  public  meeting  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  return  to  Parliamentar j'  life  an  uncontested  seat  would 
be  found  for  him.)— From  Punch  (London). 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

October  21. — The  government  of  Ecuador  proposes  to 
return  to  the  gold  standard. 

October  2(5. — Li  Hung  Chang  is  appointed  Chinese  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

October  27. — Re-opening  of  the  French  Chamber. 

October  29.— The  Victoiian  Legislative  Council  passes 

the   Woman  Suffrage  bill In  the  election  for  seats  in 

the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  great  Liberal  gains 

are  made The  Sultan's  military  commission  on  the 

Constantinople  riots  makes  its  report. 

November  7. — The  Chilian  Cabinet  resigns  because  of 
a  vote  of  censure  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

November  10. — Captain  Greville,  Conservative,  is 
elected  from  East  Bradford,  England,  to  a  seat  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

November  12  — An  attempt  of  the  Radical  groups  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  overthrow  the  M(51ine 
ministry  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  324  to  225. 

November  14. — A  motion  to  grant  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners  is  defeated  by  a  great  majority  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

November  10. —Interpellation  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag concerning  Bismarck's  di.sdosures. 

November  17. — The  French  ('hamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  of  297  to  238,  adopts  a  Radical  proposition  to  substi- 
tute universal  suffrage  for  the  municipal  councils  in  the 
election  of  delegates  who  elect  Senators. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  19. — The  Italian  Ambassador  at  Constantinoi)le 
denounces  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Police. 

October  20. — The  Czar  of  Ru.ssia  visits  the  Oennan 
Emperor. 

October  24. — Mairinge  of  the  Priiu-e  of  Naj)les  with 
PrincesH  Helen  of  Montenegro  celeibrated  at  Ronie. 

(Jctober  2(5. — Meeting  of  foreign  umbaHHudorH  in  Con- 
Ktantino])le. . .  .The  treaty  t)i'  peace  ln'twccn  Italy  and 
Abyhsiiiia  is  signed. 

October  29.  —  It  is  learned  that  the  .lapaiiesi^  ar»<  aiding 
the  Philippine  rebely. 

Novenilier  7. — Tlie  French  goveiimieiit  sendH  to  the 
Spanisli  authorities  a  list  of  claims  made  l>y  Fr»Mich 
citi/eiiH  foi-  l(»HMeM  Hrising  from  the  ( 'uluin  reb»<lliuii;  the 
S|)aiil>^h  government  otdeis  mi  imiiiiry. 


November  9. — Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Guildhall  banquet  in  London,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  is  about  to  be  settled. 

November  11.— The  Porte  announces  that  the  reforms 
agreed  upon  in  1895  will  be  put  in  operation. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

October  19. — The  price  of  wheat  continues  to  advance 
rapidly. 

October  20. — Tho  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  employing  7000  men,  are  closed  because  of 
business  depression. 

October  26.— The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  con- 
firms the  power  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  enjoin  striking 
employees  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  an  em- 
ployer. 

0<  tober  29. — The  Spanish  government  announces  the 
successful  negotiation  of  a  domestic  loan Three  thou- 
sand London  cab  drivers  go  on  strike. 

November  4. — Many  manufacturing  concerns  through- 
out the  United  States  resume  work. 

November  5.  —The  German  Bundesrath  assents  to  a 
bill  increasing  by  .i^45,000  the  subsidy  to  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  in  consideration  of  a 
fortnightly  service  to  China. 

November  6. — An  industricil  and  business  revival  ^s  re- 
ported throughout  the  C^nited  States. 

November  9.— The  New  York  City  bond  offer  of  ?!]6,- 
000,000  is  covered  almc  st  live  times  by  bidders. 

November  10.— The  entire  issue  of  New  York  City 
bonds,  amounting  to  more  than  ^l(),000,OC)0,  is  awarded  to 
Vermilye  &  Co. 

November  16.— Spain's  popular  loan  is  over-subscribed 
by  ^20.000,0(K)  .  The  Ignited  States  Supreme  Court  af- 
firms the  validity  of  all  bonds  issued  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Irrigation  law. 

November  17.  —The  new  Reading  Railway  Comi)any 
is  organized  in  Philadelphia. 

NOTABLE   GATHERINGS  AND  CELEBRATIONS 
October  20  22.— Sesciuicentennial  celebration  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

October  24.  — 
The  cornerstones 
of  two  new  build- 
ings for  Barnard 
College,  New 
York  City,  are 
hiid  at  Morning- 
side  Heights. 

November  U>.— 
liapti.st  (.'ougi^eas 
at  Nashville  ... 
F  a  r  m  e  r  s  '  Xa- 
tional  ( 'ougresws  at 
Indianapolis. 

Ni»veuiU»r  13.— 
\V.   C.  T.   r.    Nil 

tioiinl        (\mveu- 
tioa  at  St.  Louid, 

NiJvemWr  Id.— 

National    >  ' 

of  Jew  IhIi  w 

N»<\v  York  iHy. 

MIIS      IIANNAM    O      S(iti.\|(»N,  ^ 

I'leHlileiit  of   the    Nutleliul  foUHeil  ..f  Nl»VemU»r  17  — 

Jewish  \VnM„-n.  r.uentlv  in  «.^hU.u         in>'t.«#«tHnt     K|vl.'^ 
lit  New  Veik.  eo|mli'huivhl\«k- 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  El/ENTS. 


cm 


gress  at  Norfolk,  Va Luther  League  of  America  at 

Chicago American    Congress    of     Liberal    Religious 

Societies  at  Indianapolis. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES   OF    THE    MONTH. 

October  20.— The  steamer  Ararjo  is  wrecked  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  lives. 

October  21.— The  directors  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington  select  three  names  to  send  to  the  Pope 
as  candidates  for  the  rectorship  of  the  University. 

October  22.— The  Sheats  Law  of  Florida  forbidding 
the  instruction  of  the  white  and  colored  races  together 
is  held  unconstitutional. 

October  25.— By  a  collision  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railway  near  St.  Louis  nine  persons  are  killed 
and  twenty  injured. 

October  26.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Temple,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, is  nominated  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury. 


EDWARD   J.    POYNTER, 

Who  succeeds  the  late  Sir  John  E  3Iillai.s  as  pre.sident  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

October  31.— Joseph  Chamberlain  is  elected  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

NovemYjer  1.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton  is  appointed 
Bishop  of  London  to  succeed  Dr.  Temple. 

November  4.— Edward  John  Poynter,  R.  A.,  is  chosen 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

November  7.— Princeton  wins  from  Harvard  at  foot- 
ball. 

November  10.— The  United  States  becomes  possessed 
of  the  house  in  Washington,  1).  C,  where  Lincoln  died. 

November  l.'J.— The  battleship  loiva  exceeds  contract 
requin-ments  for  speed. 

November  20.— The  apy)ointment  c)f  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  CVmaty  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  Wasliington  is  announc*'d  at  the  Vatican. 


OBITUARY. 

October  19.— Chie?  Justice  William  Adams  Richardson 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims,  75  —  Commander  William 
M.  Gamble,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  71. 

October  20.  —Francois  Felix  Tisserand,  the  well-known 
French  astronomer,  51....  Re  v.  W.  M.  Camynon,  presi- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  75. 

October  21.— James  H.  Greathead,  the  well-known 
English  engineer. 

October  22.— Dr.  Darby  Bergin,  member  of  the  Can- 
adian Parliament,  70.     .  Amie  Etienne  Blavier,  member 

of    the    French    Senate,    69 Captain- General    Pa  via, 

Marquis  de  Novaliches. 

October  23.— Ex-Speaker    Charles  Frederick  Crisp  of 

Georgia,  51 Columbus    Delano,  ex-Secretary  of    the 

Interior,  87. 

October  24.— Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  79. 

October  25.  —Ex-Congressman   Morton   Craig  Hunter 

of  Indiana,    71 George    Phillips,    British    consul    in 

China,  60. 

October  26. — Armand  Challemel-Lacour,  formerly 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  49 .  Ex-Represent- 
ative Charles  A.  Eldridge  of  Wisconsin,  75. 

October  27.  —Professor  H.   Newell  Martin,   formerly 

of    the    Johns   Hopkins    University,   48 Dr.   George 

Harley  of  London,  67 Lord  Alexander  Paget,  57. 

October  28.  —Hon.  Elmer  S.  Dundy,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Nebraska . . .  Sir  Joseph 
G.  L.  Innes,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  62 

October  30.— General  Joseph  T.  Torrence  of  Chicago, 

53 Cardinal    Gustave    von    Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, 

brother  of  Prince  Von  Hohenlohe.  73. 

November  1, — Jan  Verhaz,  a  well-known  Belgian 
painter,  62. 

November  2.— Hon.  Hector  Cameron,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  64. 

November  4.  — Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  H.  Quint  of  Boston, 
68. 

November  5.— John  Hamilton  Inman  of  New  York 
City,  52. 

November  6. — William  Nicholas,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 

68 Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Vanderbilt,  widow  of  William 

H.  Vanderbilt,  75. 

November  7. — Professor  Henry  E.  Parker  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  75 —  Russell  Smith,  the  veteran  scenic 

artist Mgr.  d'Hulst  French  Theologian  and  member 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  55. 

November  8. —Professor  Henry  A.  Mott,  the  well- 
known  chemist,  44. 

November  9.— John  Auguste  Hugo  Glyden,  the  Swed- 
ish astronomer,  55 Ex  Chief  Justice  W.  E.  Miller  of 

Iowa,  73 Napoleon  Sarony,  photographer  and  artist, 

75. 

November  15.— William  Wallace  Bruce  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  76. 

November  16.— Admiral  !-ir  Frederick  William  Rich- 
ards, Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  63. 

November  17.  -Judge  I.  C.  Parker  of  the  Unted  States 
District  Court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  58. 


FOREIGN   POLITICS   IN   CARICATURE. 


Wliile  the  other  powers  are  busy  shearing  the  Sultau  s  bhcep,  Russia  is  diligently  gathering  and  carrying  off  the  wool. 

From  II  Papngallo  (Rome). 


AN     ITAI.IA.N     VIKW     ( »l-     M    UK  I .  \    ..    1  i  >..l  I  h  i.N  .        I   i  ..m   //  Tu^.u./.W^o  <Uoim  ) 


FOREIGN  POLITICS  IN  CARICATURF. 
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TMK    I'KEHENT   8TATE  OF  THE   CONCERT. 


TIIK  SICK  TURKEY. 


Ok«  mk'Tka  (to  John  Hull) :  "  Y«3H,  wo'Il  play  your  tuno,  but  wliut        Amhashai>()H8  (in  coufcrt)  :  "  Wondor  if  it'n  any  uso  trying  to 
ar«  you  willinK  to  pay  ? ''  k^Mij)  him  till  ( 'hriHtnuiH  ';  ■" 


FroTii  tlic  W*'Htrnin.nlt'r  /{vflf/rt  ( ]i(nt(](n\). 


From  the  W'cstminstfr  /iu<l(/rl  ( [joii'liiii). 


CG6 


THE  REFIFW   OF  REI^IEIVS, 


THE   G.  O.  M.    FLIRTING   AGAIN. 

ROSEBEKY  :    "  I  think  he  might  leave  me  iu  peace.    He  had  a  long  enough  innings/'  -From  Judy  (London). 


A    HIIADOVV    OK   THK    I' AST. 

(iHOMTOK  I. OKI)  Hkatonhkiki,!)  :  "  ( 'jiii  I  IxMif  aiiy  HMMiMtjinco  to 
yoti  in  t.liiH  criMiMi'  " 

LoiM)  HAMHHi'itV:  "No;  for  linav»»n'H  wik«' ki'i<|i  t.iit  nfMlKlit  ! 
You'll  only  r«>niiii)l  projilr  of  tho  Mt-iliii  Triwit  y  iiml  tl»o  (.'yprun 
Convention." 

l''i"oiri  tlni  W'fHtniiiiHtfr  l{\iil\iit  (  I^otitliMi). 


AKDUL   HAMID   AND  JOH.N    BILL. 

*'  Tvr  H\\c\\  a  hi»;h  rt'Mranl  for  you,  iU»»r  Mr.  Bull  ! 
in«'  your  uhoto^fraph  'i  ' 

1  A<*<'or«liiiK  to  a  (-oMiuuiiilcation  frt>ra  Turkish  i^ttt 
I'orto  profoMMi'M  tlio  hi^ht'st  ro»;aril  for  th«»  Hritlsti  » 
with   toufhiii^  <-onHlil(<ratton,  it  rt*fUfi»»H  to  H>M(HM.Htt> 
Kii^UhIi  politii-luns  liul  uritrtiv  )>v  tln'ir  paHnioii.  aiitl 
of  '*  tho  S'  ii^ational  and   i^fnoniiiiioiiH  pl«'lur<v*"   w 
Hiii-li  a  paiiifiillv  s\  ioii>{  iiupi««-«Mi«.n  of  .\>««lul  ttt     '■ 
—  Tln' ( Jt'i  man  .\nilia->-»ailor   in  i's«iit«<«|  K\\%\  ium 
Uoyal  family  to  tln'  Sultan  art«<r  the  i»H<«'nt  \\\  » 

l''roni  /Ncfitrr  i\Wifi«-ji  ^lAatit«uti 


1. 1 


t  you  i:tvo 

•iivl,--.     (ho 


FOREIGN  POLITICS  IN  CARICATURE. 
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THE   SOUDAX  EXPEDITION. 

Ghost  of  Gordon  :  "  Aren't  you  coming  any  further,  after  all?" 
From  Pick-me-Up  (London). 


"PEACE   HATH    HER    VICTORIES. 
(Mr.  Rhodes'  return  from  Matabeleland.) 
From  the  Cape  Times. 


rK>\f    I'At;r.    ANI>    UIK    I, IONS. 
Mr.  y',arri<'y  f'.,'irriato  huH  j)r<!s«rnt»!d  Prf.-Hi- 
'■I'-nt  Ki\\iii-r  with  two  lif<r  nizc  iriarljlo  lioiiH 
•'t  )i*-  i>\ii<-*-<\  oiitHido  hiM  hoiiH«\ 

Vrniti  th«5  {VKHirnivHltT  /{nrlf/il  (^Loinlon ). 


FUNNY    KOIJCS. 
Tin-  F,iitrliHli   pniHH  j*('j)r(>ach('H  tlio  (^ov«u-iiTn(i:it  of  tho  'PriuiHvaal  for  an  iiici'i>!isi'(l 
^•,X|*(;IKiitlll•(^  in  coniKJction  with  Uio  itiilitui  y  ••(jiiii)inniit  of  tlio  IJckm-h. 

I'^i-orn  Khnhliidddl  sch  (licr-liii). 


66S 


THE  RE^IEiV  OF  REI'IE^VS. 


^vUvwcvts^-''!/;:"  LX.^k^^^^'^  ^^      (f  /  /"/^  fj 


n\    (Jl'MlI>    HKKOIIK    TIIK    TKMn.l':    »•».    TKACK. 
'I'll!'  (JiMimiM  I'.miMMMr'H  lutost  |Hilitli'ul  «iurt«»t>n,— aoo  |>wtf»»  B.V*, 


PROFESSOR  HAUPT  AND  THE  "POLYCHROME"  BIBLE. 


BY  CLIFTON   HARBY  LEVY. 


SIX  years  ago  the  plan  of  the  *'  Polychrome  "  Bible 
was  first  announced,  although  some  years  must 
have  been  consumed  in  perfecting  that  plan.     The 
originator  of  the  idea,  we  might  call  him   the  gen- 
eral of   the   scholarly   forces,    was   I'rofessor   Paul 
Haupt  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Professor  Haupt  was  but  thirty- two  years  of  age 
then,  but  to  the  scholarly  world  appeared  to  be 
much  older,  for  he  had  already  accomplished  a  very 
large  amount  of  research  covering  a  very  broad  field 
of  endeavor.     Born  in  Gorlitz  (Germany),  Novem- 
ber 25,  1858,  he  received  a  thorough  German  educa- 
tion, attending  the  Gorlitz  Gymnasium,  the  Univer- 
sities at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  at  a  very  early  age.     It 
was  by  accident  that  he  entered  the  class  of  Profes- 
sor Friedrich  Delitzch,  then  teaching  the  compara- 
tively new  branch  of  Assyriology.     The  lecture  hour 
happened  to  come  just  at  such  a  time  as  Student 
Haupt  wished  to  have  a  lecture.     He  was  at  once 
interested  in  this  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
had  mastered  all  of  the  signs  then  known  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Assyrian  alphabet.     There  were 
probably  two  hundred  or  more,  as  we  ha^  e  now 
nearly  four  hundred,  but  the  task  of  learning  them 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.     Professor  Franz  De- 
litzch was  his  teacher  in  Hebrew,  and  he  studied 
Arabic  under  the  late  Professor  Fleischer,  the  most 
renowned  of  Arabic  scholars,  whose  denomination  of 
that  language  as  "  the  Devil's  own  tongue  "  was  im- 
I^ressive,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  very  near  the 
truth,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its  difficulties.     Profes- 
sor Dillmann  taught  him  Ethiopic ;  and  for  Rabbin- 
ical Hebrew  as  found   in  the  Talmud  he  went  to 
the  local  rabbis.     At  the  same  time  he  received  a 
thorough  classical  and  philosophic  education. 

In  1880  he  became  privat-docent  (tutor)  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen, teaching  Assyrian  and  other 
Semitic  tongues.  Meanwhile  he  had  ])een  engaged 
in  original  investigations,  which  resulted  in  the 
publication  then  and  later  of  transcriptions  from 
the  clay  tablets  (on  which  the  Cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions are  found ).  These  were  "  Accadian  and  Sume- 
rian  Cuneiform  Texts,"  the  "  Babylonian  Nimrod- 
Epic,"  which  contains  the  account  of  Creation  and 
the  Deluge,  resembling  the  accounts  of  the  same 
events  in  the  Old  Testament  in  many  res])ect9,  and 
the  "  Sumerian  Family-Laws,"  containing  many 
valuable  philological  and  grammatical  discoveries. 
In  1888  Professor  Haupt,  though  ])ut  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  became  Proff^ssor  f)f  Semitics  in  .Tohns 
Hopkins,  retaining  his  connection  with  the  Univer 
Hity  of  Gottingen  until  1889.  as  "Extraordinary 
Professor  of  Assyrian."  He  has  edited  the  "  B»'it- 
rage  Hur  Assyriologio  "   ("Contributions  to  Assyri- 


ology ")  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzch,  and  also  contributed  to  many  philological 
journals.  His  mastery  of  the  English  language  has 
been  nothing  less  than  marvelous,  and  his  percep- 
tion of  shades  of  meaning  as  expressed  by  syno- 


PROFESSOR  PAUL   HAUPT. 

nyms  is  often  confounding  to  more  careless  natives 
of  America. 

Possessed  of  a  magnetic  personality,  he  draws  his 
students  about  him  by  the  force  of  his  thoroughness 
and  unalfectedness.  His  classes  can  hardly  be 
termed  such  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  word. 
They  are  more  like  literary  clubs,  of  which  he  is 
I^resident  and  inspirer.  That  his  work  is  effective 
is  best  proven  by  the  young  men  in  whom  he  has 
planted  a  love  for  thorough  work.  Such  men  as 
Professor  Cyrus  Adler  of  the  Smithsonian,  Wash- 
ington; Dr  B.  W.  Bacon,  the  author  of  the  "  Gene- 
sis of  Genesis;  "  Prof(;ssor  Prince  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  many  otiiers  demonstrate  the 
power  which  he  exerts  over  his  pupils. 
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In  the  picture  of  the  "  Semitic  Seininary  "  we  m  ay- 
see  Jewish  rabbis,  Catholic  x)riests  aiul  Protestant 
clergymen  grouped  about  him  as  a  leader  into  rich 
fields  of  knowledge  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  pur- 
suit. By  his  tactful  guidance  all  theologies  are  for 
the  moment  put  aside,  and  his  students  become  co- 
workers in  the  development  of  the  truth  as  they  can 
find  it.  The  relation  of  superior  and  inferior  does 
not  hold  of  Professor  Haupt  and  his  disciples,  save 
as  they  reverence  his  scholarship  and  are  happy  to 
claim  his  friendship.  But  our  task  is  to  present 
something  regarding  the  Bible  issuing  now  under 
his  direction,  and  this  personal  excursus  is  to  be 
excused  only  upon  the  ground  that  it  may  interest 
ns  more  deeply  in  that  Bible  when  we  know  that  its 
editor  is  a  man  of  deex)  learning,  broad  sympathies 
and  young  enough  to  give  both  enthusiasm  and 
labor  to  whatever  he  undertakes.  Whether  the 
gertn  of  this  very  original  idea  of  a  critical  Bible 
was  already  at  work  before  he  came  to  America,  or 
only  developed  later,  is  not  easy  even  for  him  to 
say.  For  which  one  of  us  can  trace  any  idea  to  the 
exact  moment  of  its  conception  V    No  matter  when 


the  thought  took  shape  and  form,  it  was  an  answer 
to  a  crying  necessity  felt  in  two  quarters.  The 
"  King  James  Version  "'  is  three  hundred  years  old, 
filled  with  mistranslations,  obsolete  words  and  in- 
comprehensible Hebraisms.  While  in  its  preface 
addressed  to  the  "  very  vulgar,""  it  has  ceased  to  be 
accessible  to  the  masses.  The  **  heathens  '"  receiving 
late  translations  are  better  able  to  understand  the 
Bible  because  these  translations  are  Intelligible  to 
them.  The  ''Revised  Version,"  lately  produced, 
has  not  removed  these  obstacles,  controlled  as  it  was 
by  English  conservatism.  The  cry  has  gone  up 
from  all  sides  for  a  "  Bible  that  we  can  understand  " 
without  dictionary  and  glossary.  The  new  version 
was  designed,  primarily,  to  meet  this  reasonable 
demand. 

There  was  another  cry,  e(iually  insistent,  if  not  so 
general,  for  an  understantling  of  the  critical  theo- 
ries about  the  Bible  :  *'  What  are  the  critics  trying 
to  do?"  And  the  ''Polychrome  Bible"  seeks  to 
answer  this  question  fully  and  fairly.  Here  are  in 
numerable  volumes  lumbering  the  topmost  shelves 
of  our  great  libraries,  to  be  swept  of  their  perpetual 
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dust  once  in  many  years  by  some  deep  delver  in  for- 
gotten lore.  Here  are  some  books  containing  a  little 
truth  with  a  large  admixture  of  falsehood.  Here 
are  still  others,  not  a  few,  made  forbidding  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  dryness  of  scholasticism  or 
the  affectations  of  pedantry.  All  of  these  books 
were  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  men 
how  to  understand  the  Bible  better  than  they  had 
ever  understood  it  before.  Here  was  the  problem  : 
'  *  How  shall  we,  or  can  we,  make  all  of  this  learn- 
ing accessible  to  the  mass  of  men?"  If  ten  men 
read  the  Bible,  nine  of  them  misread  it.  How  can 
we  replace  ignorance  by  knowledge,  falsehood  by 
truth  ?  The  problem  was  really  twofold.  First, 
how  shall  we  have  the  work  done,  and  next,  how 
shall  we  have  it  read  ?  Great  as  was  the  demand 
made  upon  the  world's  scholars  by  the  preparation 
of  a  critical  edition  of  the  Bible,  far  greater  was 
the  task  of  so  popularizing  the  work  as  to  dissipate 
both  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Facing  the  problem 
squarely,  Professor  Haupt  sought  some  plan  by 
which  the  work  might  be  made  both  comprehensive 
and  simple.  The  task  was  full  of  complexity.  He 
did  not  wish  merely  to  revise  the  '"  Revised  Ver- 
sion,'' for  back  of  it  lay  an  imperfect  text.  That 
must  first  be  dealt  with.  He  looked  about  for  help, 
and  found  a  large  body  of  scholars  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  together  with  a  careful  examination  of 
its  literary  and  historic  features.  It  is  j^erhaps  un- 
fortunate that  these  Bible  students  had  called  them- 
selves critics,  for  in  the  x^^d^^^l3,r  mind  the  word 
critic  is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
structiveness.  The  function  of  the  Bible  critic  is 
more  akin  to  that  nobler  definition  of  criticism  real- 
ized by  such  men  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Andrew  Lang 
and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  They  are  search- 
ers for  the  truth.  They  believe  that  as  there  is  ''  no 
difference  between  Jewish  mathematics  and  Chris- 
tian mathematics,  between  Presbyterian  astronomy 
and  Baptist  astronomy,"'  there  should  l)e  no  differ- 
ence Vjetween  the  exegesis  of  church  and  synagogue, 
or  between  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian.  Only 
one  exi)lanation  of  any  ^)assage  can  Ije  correct.  It 
is  the  office  of  the  scientific  critic  to  ascertain  this 
explanation  without  any  reference  to  denomina- 
tional differences.  They  believe  furtlier  tliat  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  Biljle  is  the  bibliolatrist,  who 
makes  pretensions  for  the  Book  which  he  cannot 
substantiate  and  thereby  weakens  faitli  in  its  truth. 
Being  of  various  creeds  and  shades  of  opinion,  from 
orthodoxy  to  radicalism,  the  critics  have  one  faith  in 
common,  that  the  true  will  survive  and  that  noth- 
ing else  can  take  its  jjlace. 

Believing  that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  and  grand- 
f;st  literature  known  to  man,  they  feel  that  it  should 
all  the  more  l^e  cleared  of  all  stupid  accretions  and 
presented  in  its  pristine  clearness  and  beauty.  We 
have  liappily  i)assed  that  ag<;  in  whi(;h  it  was  be- 
lieved that  good  will  alone  was  sufficient  for  inter- 
preting the  Bible,  and  we  must  welcome  the  assist 


ance  of  philologists  and  archaeologists  for  its  proper 
setting  forth.  The  question  has  been  sometimes 
asked,  in  an  ironical  tone  :  "  How  have  we  managed 
all  these  years  without  these  great  critics  ?  "  And 
the  answer  is  quite  simxde  :  "  As  well,  or  as  ill,  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances."  The 
old-fashioned  conception  of  the  Bible  was  often  as 
colorless  as  the  page  upon  which  it  was  printed,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  a  clearer  view  of  this  won- 
derful achievement  and  a  better  api)reciation  of  the 
X)erspective  of  its  various  parts.  Some  persons  hold 
that  the  Bible  is  valuable  for  its  content,  no  matter 
how  or  by  whom,  it  was  written.  This  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  is  only  half  of  the  truth.  We  ought  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  writers  and  their 
times,  so  as  to  properly  understand  the  intent  of 
each  passage.  It  does  make  a  great  difference  in 
our  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  whether  Le- 
viticus, Chapter  XIX.,  was  composed  by  Moses  or 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  later.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  spiritual  food  in  the  Bible  for  even  the 
most  unscholarly,  but  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
a  clear-cut,  intellectual  comprehension  of  its  con- 
tents will  broaden  and  deepen  its  moral  influence. 
The  critics  have  ascertained,  after  long  and  carefid 
study,  that  the  biblical  documents  have  not  been 
well  preserved,  nor  always  well  arranged.  That 
they  are  compilations,  showing  by  varying  style  and 
thought  that  portions  of  the  same  book  have  been 
composed  by  different  writers  in  widely  different 
periods.  Few  lay  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  ac- 
tually grasp  the  truth  that  it  is  the  literature  of  the 
Jews  (or  what  we  have  of  it)  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  Fewer  still  ever  conceive  the  idea  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  contributed  to  any  single 
book.  But  the  Bible  has  never  been  without  its 
critics.  Even  within  its  own  pages  we  find  critical 
notes  which  have  been  erroneously  embodied  in  the 
text.  When  some  ancient  scholar  read  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  (for  instance),  and  found  a  doctrine  of 
which  he  disapproved,  he  made  a  note  of  his  disap- 
proval upon  the  margin  of  the  manuscript.  A 
scribe  copying  that  manuscript  later  might,  either 
accidentally  or  puri)0sely,  copy  text  and  com- 
ment together.  In  this  way  the  critics  explain 
many  of  the  mutually  contradictory  statements 
found  in  that  i)hilosoi)hic  book.  It  was  natural 
that  students  of  the  Bible  should  seek  to  understand 
it,  and  to  teach  their  interpretations.  Consequently 
our  commentaries  ux)on  the  Bible  date  from  the 
earliest  times. 

What  has  been  termed  "Modern  Criticism,"  or 
"  Higher  Criticism,"  concerning  itself  largely  with 
the  (piestions  when  and  by  whom  the  Bible  was 
written,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  first  i)rom- 
inence  in  Hobbe's  "Leviathan"  (1561),  where  tlie 
Mosaicr  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  was  denied. 
Baruch  S{)inoza  also  expressed  some  rndical  opinions 
upon  this  subject  (1070),  and  a  Catholic,  Richard 
Sinum  (1078),  wrote  at  considera))lo  length  upon 
this  topic  in  his  "  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment. "  But  the  first  of  the  great  critical  school 
advancing  the  theories  of  criticism  as  a  system  was 
Francis  Astruc  (1753).  From  that  time  to  the  jires- 
ent  day  the  most  eminent  students  of  Semitics, 
including  such  men  as  F,  Delitzch,  Kuenan,  Well- 
liausen  and  Driver,  have  sounded  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  everj^  verse  and  word  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  modern  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  tab- 
lets and  monuments  lent  a  new  impetus  to  these 
investigations,  and  the  tremendous  development  of 
Semitic  philology  offered  surer  ground  upon  which 
to  tread.  The  Bible  critic  of  to-day  must  know  not 
only  the  modern  and  classical  languages  and  He- 
brew, but  he  must  also  be  conversant  with  Assyrian, 
Arabic,  Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  so  as  to  compare  the 
ancient  versions  intelligently.  In  the  Polychrome 
Bible  reference  is  made  not  only  to  the  Vulgate  and 
Septuagint,  but  also  to  the  Peshita  (Syriac),  the 
Targum  (Aramaic),  the  Samaritan,  and  the  various 
recensions  of  Jerome,  Aquila,  Symmachos,  etc. 

After  this  digression  it  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor  entailed  by  the  issuance  of  a 
work  which  was  to  sum  up  all  of  the  investigations, 
concerning  the  Old  Testament,  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times.  The  general  editor  wished  to  present 
this  summary  in  such  a  shape  that  "  he  who  runs 
may  read."  It  would  be  invaluable  to  the  scholar, 
but  it  must  also  be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader  of  but  little  culture.  To  this  end  he  devised 
a  special  plan  of  publication,  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness.  Since  the  time  and  con- 
ditions of  composition  bear  so  important  a  relation 
to  these  writings,  forming  their  actual  background, 
he  determined  to  indicate  the  various  periods  and 
authors  by  printing  the  text  and  the  translation 
upon  backgrounds  of  different  colors.  Hence  the 
name  Polychrome,  many  colored.  As  his  coadju- 
tors, Professor  Haui:>t  selected  the  leading  scholars 
of  the  world,  many  of  whom  had  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  special  study  of  certain  books,  which  were, 
of  course,  assigned  to  them.  The  broadness  of  his 
choice  is  evident  from  the  following  list,  which  em  • 
braces  some  of  the  most  notable  names  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including  representatives  of 
many  creeds  and  sects  : 

C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.  {G(nesis),  is  the  Chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  is  a  freiiuent  contributor  to 
magazines  upon  biblical  and  Assyriological  sub- 
jects, and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  language 
of  the  primitive  inhal)itants  of  Babylonia. 

Herbert  E.  Ryle,  D.D.  {tJu'oduH),  is  Profes.sor  of 
Divinity  and  Professorial  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
CamlH-idge.  He  has  written  upon  the  "  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  has  edited  various  books 
of  the  Biljlc,  besides  jjublisliing  a  work  on  *'  Philo," 
lately. 

Canon  S.  U.  Driver  (Leritiruii)  U  the  successor  of 
tlie  famous  Dr.  Pusey  at  O.xford,  and  was  ouii  of  tht» 
revisers  of  the  King  James  Bihh<.  He  has  writtt^n 
a  masterly  work  npon  tlie  **  Tens(»s  in  H(*brew," 
and  e<lited  the  "  Variorum  liibh^,"  a  work  showing 


the  various  readings  found  in  existing  manuscripts. 
His  "Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament"  is  the 
standard  work  upon  that  subject. 

J.  A.  Paterson,  D.D.  (Xumbers),  is  a  professor  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Edinburgh. 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  'Ph.D.(Deuleronomy),  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  A  pupil  of  the  late 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  he  contributed  the  commen 


REV.    C.    J.    BALL,    M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inu,  Li>udon. 

tary  on  Isaiah  to  the  "  Expositor's  Bible"  and  the 
"  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  "  (in  the  same  series) 
In  1894  he  published  a  "'  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land."  having  made  a  journey  through  Judea. 
Samaria,  Galilee,  the  Jordan  Valley,  etc. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.  (Joshua),  is  Professor  of 
Old  Testanient  Languages  and  Literature  at  Hack- 
ney and  New  College.  London,  and  has  contributed 
frequently  to  '*  Hebraica,"  preparing  one  of  the 
books  for  the  "  Expositor's  Bible." 

George  F.  Moore  {Jiuigis)  is  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Langnage  and  Literature  at  Andover  ThecUogical 
Seminary.  He  has  rei-ently  published  a  schi>lurly 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges  in  tlie  "  Inter- 
national Critical  Commtntary."  Ho  is  alsi»  editor 
of  the  Joitnml  of  liihliciil  Literaturt'  and  o(  the 
Jonnutl  of  On'  Annriciin  (>Ht'nttil  Stu'itty. 

Karl  HuiUlt^  {Siimuel)  is  Profes.m>r  of  S«»n»itics  in 
the  Univ'tTsity  i>f  Strassburg,  and  has  writt»<u  at 
length  upon  Job.  the  traditions  in  (ienewis,  HeWivw 
poetry  and  Jer»»uuah.      Me  will  tlelivei*  a  counu*  ot 
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lectures  upon  the  "  History  of  Israel,"  within  a  year 
or  two,  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Stade  (Kings),  born  in  1848,  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  and  has  been  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Giessen  since  1875.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Zeit 
schrift  fiir  die  Altestamentliche  Wissenschaft  "  and 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Israel,"  of  a  valuable  He- 
brew grammar  and  (in  conjunction  with  Siegfried) 
of  a  new  Hebrew  dictionary.  He  reorganized  tlie 
theological  faculty  of  Giessen  (1878-82),  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  modern  critical  school  in  Germany. 

F.  Schwally  is  assisting  in  editing 
and  translating  Kings,  a  jjupil  of 
Professor  Stade,  and  nr)w  tutor  in 
Strassburg.  He  has  written  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Jewish  Views  of  the 
Future  Life"  and  the  Aramaic  Ian-  ' 

guage. 

C.  H.  Cornill  {Jeremiah)  has 
taught  in  Marbury  and  in  Konigs- 
berg  since  1888.  He  is  author  of  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  "  and  some  lec- 
tures upon  the  "  Prophets  of  Israel," 
which  were  translated  into  English 
by  Paul  CaruH,  and  jjublished  last 
year. 


\ 


T.  K.  Cheyne  (Isaiah)  is  Oriel  Professor  of  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  has  written  on  Micah,  Hosea.  Jere- 
miah and  especially  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  He  was 
one  of  the  Comx)any  of  Revision  of  the  accepted 
version  of  the  Bible. 

C.  H.  Toy  (Ezekiel)  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Harvard  College  and  author  of  "  The  Religion  of 
Israel,"  "Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,"  and 
the  famous  book,  "  Judaism  and  Christianity." 

A.  Socin  (Hosea)  is  the  successor  of  the  famous 
Arabist,  H.  L.  Fleischer,  in  the  chair  of  Ara})ic  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  From  1868-70  he  lived 
in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  studying  Arabic 
dialects,  modern  Syriac  and  Kurdish.  He  composed 
Baedeker's  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Soci- 
ety. Together  with  E.  Kautzch  (Proverbs)  he  ex- 
posed the  Moabite  forgeries  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin.  These 
scholars  also  published  a  new  translation  of  Genesis, 
in  which  the  different  documents  are  distinguished 
by  means  of  a  variety  of  type.  Socin  has  also  writ- 
ten an  Arabic  grammar,  and  issued  an  edition  of  the 
"Moabite  Stone"  with  a  commentary.  Kautzch's 
latest  work  is  an  Aramaic  grammar  which  has 
superseded  all  others. 

Francis  Brown,  D.D.  (Joel),  is  Davenport  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(New  York).  With  Driver  and  Briggs,  he  is  editing 
the  latest  and  best  Hebrew  lexicon.     He  has  also 
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paid  special  attention  to  the  relation  between  Assyr- 
iology  and  the  Old  Testament,  writing  forcibly  on 
this  sub.iect. 

C.  A.  Briggs  {Ruth)  is  Professor  of  Biblical  The- 
ology and  Higher  Criticism  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
bare  mention. 

Friedrich  Delitzch  {Jomih)  is  the  most  noted 
Assyriologist  in  Europe,  having  published  various 
texts,  an  Assyrian  grammar,  and  being  now  en- 
gaged upon  the  first  comprehensive  Assyrian  lexi- 
con to  appear. 

H.  Guthe  {Ezra  Nehemiah)  is  "Professor  Extra- 
ordinary" at  Leipzig,  and,  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  made  val- 
uable discoveries  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1881. 

W.  R.  Harper  {Zechariah)  was  formerly  Professor 
of  Ht'brew  at  Yale  C^ollege,  and  is  now  President  of 
the  Chicago  University.  He  is  the  editor  of  "  He- 
braica,"  and  has  published  Hebrew  text-books  ami 
numerous  ])Hp«irs 

A.  Kampliausen  {Daniel)  is  professor  at  Bonn, 
was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  (lennan  Bible  (1871), 
and  has  written  u]K)n  "  Kings"  and  the  '*  Hagiog- 
raphy." 

J.  F.  McCurdy  {Mic(ih)  is  Professor  of  Oriental 
[jaTigiiagos  in  University  College  (Toionto)  He 
has  given  sp<5cial  attention  to  tlje  Minor  Prophets. 


and  has  written  "  Assyrian-Babylonian  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament." 

C.  Siegfried  {Job)  is  professor  at  Jena,  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Modern  Hebrew.  He  has 
also  written  '*  Spinoza  and  Bible  Criticism." 

J.  Wellhausen  {Psalms)  is  the  successor  of  Paul 
de  Lagarde  in  the  chair  of  Semitic  languages  at 
Gottingen.  His  "  History  of  Israel  "  (1878)  caused 
a  sensation  in  the  theological  world,  but  his  views 
have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  biblical 
scholars.  His  works  on  Samuel,  the  Hexateuch  and 
the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  are  characterized 
by  rare  acumen  and  sagacity. 

John  Taylor  {Amos)  has  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  Masoretic  text  and  ancient  versions. 

Andrew  Harper  {Obadiah)  has  contributed  to  the 
"Expositor's  Bible,"  and  is  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Ormond  College, 
Melbourne  University. 

Russell  Martineau  {Song  of  Songs)  is  a  son  of  the 
famous  Unitarian  preacher  and  writer,  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  and  has  been  assistant  keeper  of  printed 
books  in  tlie  British  Museum  for  many  years.  He 
has  translated  some  of  Ewald's  works,  and  prepared 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

T.  K.  Abbott  {Esther),  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  L^niversity  of  Dublin,  has  jmblisked  essays  on 
the  original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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The  Most  Eminent  Assyriologist  of  Europe. 

M.  Jastrow,  Jr.  {Lamentations),  professor  at  the 
Vniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  editor  of  the  series 
of  hand-books  on  the  history  of  religions  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  will  soon  send  fortli  a  book  on 
'•  The  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians." 

R.  Kittel  {ChronicleH),  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Breslau,  has  published  a  valuable 
"  History  of  the  Hebrews." 

A.  Mtiller  (Proverbs)  died  in  1892,  but  had  already 
sent  in  most  of  his  manuscripts  for  the  Polychrome 
Bible.  He  was  an  eminent  Arabist  and  associate- 
professor  of  Arabic  at  Halle. 

C.  G.  Montefiore  and  J.  Abrahams  (Malachi)  are 
the  editors  of  the  Jewish -Quarterly  Review.  Mr. 
Montefiore  is  a  grand-nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.  He  delivered  the  "  Hibbert  Lectures" 
(1892)  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  He 
brews." 

Alfred  Jeremias  {Nahuiii)  is  a  Lutheran  cl(;rgyman 
in  Leipzig,  a  pupil  of  Franz  and  Friedrich  Delitzch. 
He  pnlilished  (1891)  a  translation  of  the  "  Nimrod- 
Epic,"  dedir;ated  to  Profes.sor  Haupt. 

W.  II.  Ward  {Ifahakkuk),  the  well-known  sui)er- 
iritendirig  editor  of  the  Independent,  (conducted 
tlie  "  Wolfe  P^xjiloring  Expedition  to  Babylon  in 
1884,"  and  has  written  extensively  ui)on  Assyri- 
ology. 

E.  L.  Curtis  (Zpphaniah)  is  the  succesHor  of  Pro- 
fessor Harper  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. 


G.  A.  Cooke  (Haggai)  is  a  x>upil  of  Canon  Driver 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

This  array  of  talent  may  serve  as  a  good  index  to 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  almost  world-embracing, 
and  certainly  includes  the  most  brilliant  of  biblical 
scholars. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  contributors  are  to  be 
found  suggestions  which  shed  considerable  light 
upon  the  excellent  method  i)ursued.  They  are  told: 
"  Anything  that  might  tend  to  hurt  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  reader  must  be  avoided,  provided 
that  ic  can  be  done  without  any  detriment  to  truth. 
The  contributors  need  not  hesitate  to  state  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  truth,  but  it  should  be  done 
with  the  vereciindia  due  to  the  venerable  documents 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  faith. "  "  The  transla- 
tion need  not  be  what  is  commonly  called  '  literal. ' 
It  should  be  '  literal '  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word — i.e.,  render  the  sense  of  the  original  as  faith- 
fully as  possible.  ,  .  .  The  object  of  the  work  is 
not  a  revision  of  the  '  Accepted  Version, '  but  a  neio 
translation  in  modern  English.'^  This  is  the  domi- 
nant purpose  of  the  work.  By  a  true,  clear  and 
unmistakable  version,  the  editor  hopes  to  minimize 
the  misconstruction  and  misinterpretation  to  which 
the  Bible  has  been  so  generally  subjected.  His  aim 
is  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  making 
it  clearer  to  their  understanding.  The  most  ortho- 
dox could  not,  with  justice,  object  to  so  lofty  and 
laudable  a  purpose. 

But  the  bare  text,  even  when  properly  arranged 
and  faithfully  translated,  is  not  always  comprehen- 
sible. So  as  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  it 
correctly,  notes  are  appended  whenever  they  appear 
necessary.  The  editor's  instructions  to  his  colabor- 
ers  upon  this  point  are  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
"The  explanatory  notes  shall  be  confined  ^to  brief 
historical  and  archaeological  illustrations  of  the 
text,  paraphrases  of  difficult  passages,  quotations  of 
parallels  (biblical,  classical,  modern)."  "  The  notes 
shall  help  to  show  how  the  translator  understands 
the  text,  not  IV J ty  he  interprets  it  in  this  manner." 
That  these  instructions  have  been  closely  followed 
is  evident  from  the  notes  appearing  in  connection 
with  the  parts  of  the  text  already  issued,  and  the 
advance  sheets  of.  the  parts  of  the  translation  about 
to  appear.  They  are  illustrative,  illuminative  and 
explanatory,  succinct  and  to  the  point.  They  wisely 
avoid  the  dangers  of  homiletic  prolixity  and  theo- 
logical diversity  of  oi)iiiion. 

Ten  parts  (one-half)  of  the  Hebrew  text  have  ap- 
X)eared  :  Genesis,  Leviticus,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Jere- 
miah, Psalms,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra-Neliemiah  and 
Chronicles.  The  text  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  will  be 
issued  during  the  next  month,  to  l)e  followed  during 
the  winter  by  Numlxn-s,  Judges,  Kings,  Proverbs 
and  Deuteronomy.  The  English  translation,  in 
which  the  avei-age  reader  unacujuainted  witli  He- 
brew is  most  deeply  intta'estcMl,  is  well  under  way. 
The  version  of  Leviticus  and  Isaiah  will  appear 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  Psalms  and  Judges  will 
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soon  follow.  The  entire  work  will  x^^obably  be 
completed  within  two  or  three  years,  affording 
inucli  food  for  thought  and  broadening  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible  not  a  little.  Each  book  is  separate 
and  distinct,  accompanied  by  all  needed  explana- 
tions of  colors  and  text,  so  that  each  may  be  read 
leisurely  as  it  is  issued.  The  historical  and  literary 
introductions  prefaced  to  each  book  form  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  its  comx^rehension,  A  cursory  glance 
at  the  parts  issued  will  afford  us  some  idea  of  the 
mode  of  presentation.  The  dates  are,  of  course, 
before  the  present  era,  and  the  colors  in  brackets 
indicate  the  color  of  the  background,  as  explained  : 

In  Genesis  the  most  ancient  document  is  the 
"  Prophetic  Narrative  "  [purple,  640],  made  up  of 
the  Judaic  document  composed  [8oO]  in  the  South- 
ern Kingdom,  and  the  Ephraimitic  [050] 
composed  in  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
The  older  strata  of  the  Judaic  [dark 
red],  the  later  strata  [light  red],  and 
the  Ephraimitic  [blue]  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  text.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  the  expansions  of  the  writer 
of  Deuteronomy  [green,  560-540],  with 
the  Priestly  Code  [plain,  500],  its  later 
additions  [brown]  and  extracts  from  a 
still  later  Midrash,  or  popular  expansion 
[orange].  So,  seven  different  elements 
are  found  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible, 
not  to  mention  glosses  (relegated  to  the 
foot-notes)  and  editorial  additions. 

In  Leviticus  we  find  only  the  Priestly 
Code  [plain]  as  the  basis,  with  some 
later  strata  [brown]  and  the  Book  of 
Holiness  [yellow,  570],  so  called  from 
its  care  for  ceremonialism. 

Joshua  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Pentateuch,  thus  giving  us  a  Hex- 
ateuch,  or  six  books  comxiiled  from  the 
same  documents.  The  same  colors  at)- 
pear  as  in  Genesis. 

In  Samuel  the  primary  document  is 
the  old  Judaic  [plain] ,  with  later  addi- 
tions [light  red],  as  well  as  the  old 
Ephraimitic  [dark  blue,  750]  and  its 
later  accretions  [light  blue].  These 
were  combined  by  some  editor  [()50], 
who  made  certain  additions  [light  pur- 
])le].  Thcrc^  are  also  traces  of  the 
Deuteronomist  [light  green],  and  still 
later  additions  by  a  second  editor  [444. 
yellow].  Extracts  from  a  late  Midrash 
[orange]  and  tlie  songs  [light  orangr] 
C()mx)lete  its  various  elements. 

Tli<i  work  of  the  "  Chronicler  "  appears 
uncohjred  in  Chronicles,  but  he  utilizt^s 
Home  ancient  sonnreH  not  extant  in  thn 
( )hl  TostuiiH'iit  |(hirk  red  ],  tog«^tlH*r  with 
parts  of  thn  Old  Tcstjiment  ]  light  hmIJ. 
Later  additions  tipitear  [dark  hlii«>],  to- 
gnihnr  with  thn  latent  Htictions  [liKht" 
bltud. 


The  *'  Chronicler,"  too,  has  given  us  much  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah  [plain.  300],  to  which  earlier  [dark 
green]  and  later  [light  green]  additions  have  been 
made.  The  bases  of  the  book  are  the  *'  Memoirs  of 
Ezra"  [dark  blue, 42i)]  with  some  modifications  [light 
blue],  and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah"  [dark  red, 
425]  with  certain  modifications  [light  red].  Other 
documents  of  their  time  [dark  purple,  430-410]  have 
also  been  utilized,  together  with  some  later  addi- 
tions, as  well  as  an  Aramaic  document  [yellow,  450]. 

In  Daniel  the  background  is  left  plain,  the  Hebrew 
portions  being  printed  in  black  ink,  the  Aramaic  in 
red. 

In  Psalms  the  headings  are  in  red  ink,  and  the 
text  in  black. 

In  Job  the  device  of  colored  backgrounds  is  again 
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If  thy   brother    grow    poor,    and    sell   some   of   his   possession,  25,25 
his   kinsman '5   who   is   next    to    him    shall    come,    and   redeem   that 
which    his    brother    has    sold.     And    if   a    man    have    no    one    to  ^6 
redeem    it,    and    hef    become   rich    and    find    sufficient    (means)    tc 
5  redeem    it,    then    let    him    count    the    years    since    its    sale,    and  27 
refund    the    remainder'*    to    the    man    to   whom    he    sold    it,    and 
return  to  his  possession.     But    if  he  have  not  sufficient  to  recover  :S 
it   for   himself,    then   that   which    he    has    sold    shall   remain   in   the 
hand  of  the   purchaser  until  the   year  of  the  jubilee;    and   it   shall 
10  be  released  in  the  jubilee,  and  he  shall  return  to  his  possession. " 

And   if   a   man    sell    a    dwelling    house    in   a   walled    cit>',   he  »9 
shall   have   the   right   of  redemption    for   a   whole   year   after  it  has 
been  sold;  for  a  year  he  shall  retain  the  right  of  redemption.     And  30 
if  it  be  not  redeemed   within  the  space  of  a    >ear,  the   house  that 
15  is   in   the  owalleda  city   shall   be   assured   in   perpetuity  to  him  who 
bought  it,  to  him  and  to  his  descendants :  it  shall  not  be   released 
in   the  jubilee.      But    the    houses   of    the   villages    which    have    no  31 
wall   around   them,   shall   be    reckoned    as    belonging   to   the   fields 
t)f   the    country :    the    right    of    redemption    shall    be    retained    for 
20  them,    and    they    shall    be    released    in    the    jubilee.      But    in    the  ji 
case    of    houses    in    the    cities    \\'hich    are    the    (hereditary)    pos- 
session of  the   Levites,  the  Levites   shall  have  a  perpetual   right  of 
redemption.     And    if    one    of   the    Levites    do    «not.    redeem    it.'*  33 
the   house   that  was  sold  in  the  city  of  their  (hereditar>)  possession 
25  shall  be  released  in  the  jubilee;  for  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the 
Levites   are   their  (hereditar>')  possession  among  the    Israelites.     But  34 
fields   in   the   pasture    land''   of   their   cities   may   not   be    sold;    for 
that  is  their  perpetual  possession. 

And  if  thy  brother  grow  poor,  and  fall  into  poverty*  with  35 
30  thee,  thou  shalt  support  him*.*"  and  he  shall  live  with  the*. 
Take  of  him  no  usury  or  interest,"  but  fear  thy  God.  that  thy  36 
hrothcf  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  3? 
upon  usury,  nor  give  him  thy  food  at  interest.  I  am  Jhvm.  3* 
your  God.  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  ^ive 
35  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  be  your  God. 

And   if  thy   brother    grow    poor   with    thee,   and    sell    himself  3» 
to   thcc.  thou   shalt   not   make   him   serve   as   a   bondservant ,  a*  a  ♦> 
hired   servant,   and    as    a    settler,    shall  he   be  with    thee     he    shall 
.serve   with   thcc   to    the    year   of    the    jubilee  i**    ihea   shall   he   b<  4» 
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necessary.  The  genuine  utterances  of  Job  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  text,  but  parallel  compositions 
[blue]  are  found,  besides  some  polemical  interpola- 
tions [green]  directed  against  the  tendency  of  the 
poem,  and  other  interpolations  [red]  conforming 
Job's  doctrines  to  the  orthodox  idea  of  retribution. 
The  speeches  of  Elihu  (Ch.  32-37)  appear  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  book. 

Jeremiah  realizes,  in  its  arrangement,  the  dream 
of  many  Bible  students  who  have  hoped  for  a  proper 
arrangement  of  that  Prophet's  discourses  in  chrono- 
logical order.  For  no  greater  havoc  has  ever  been 
made  of  sense  and  consistency  than  the  jumble  of 
the  prophetic  speeches  as  set  down  in  the  accepted 
versions.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  containing  Jeremiah's  discourses  delivered 
during  a  ministry  of  twenty-three  years.  The  sec- 
ond comprises  a  collection  of  the  biographical  chap- 
ters concerning  Jeremiah's  life.  Finally,  some 
sections  written  by  neither  Jeremiah  nor  his  biog- 
rapher. Read  in  this  order  the  personality  and 
power  of  the  Proi)het  come  to  us  almost  like  a  new 
revelation. 

But  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (advance  sheets  of 
which  have  Ijeen  kindly  Hu}>mitted)  that  we  ax)pre- 
ciate  fully  tlie  imi)ortance  and  utility  of  this  critical 
edition.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  crowning  work  of 
Professor  ('lieyne's  life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of 
this  .single  great  book.  Far  the  last  thirty  years  lie 
haw  been  studying  Isaiah,  and  has  x>^ibli8hed  three 
exhaustive  books    ni)on    the    subject.     It  may  }>e 


stated,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  any  other  man  so  well  fitted  as  he 
for  this  task,  and  the  result  proves  it.  For  it  is  dis- 
criminating, careful,  exact  and  scholarly,  throwing 
new  light  upon  much  that  was  hitherto  obscure. 
Each  speech  or  poem  has  an  appropriate  heading 
and  the  date  of  its  composition,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined.     It  is  indeed  a  masterpiece. 

In  the  work  of  translation  Professor  Haupt  has 
chosen  a  most  valuable  coadjutor,  no  less  eminent  a 
master  of  the  English  language  in  all  its  manifold- 
ness  than  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Born  in 
1833,  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1854,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1859.  At  first  he  con- 
tributed several  legal  documents  and  disquisitions 
of  value  to  the  literature  of  his  profession ;  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe,  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
and  is  to-day  the  leading  Shakespearian  scholar  of 
America,  if  not  of  the  world.  He  is  editing  a 
' '  Variorum  Shakspere, ' '  for  which  some  forty- 
four  editions  have  been  collated.  Ten  volumes  of 
this  monumental  work  have  appeared  since  1871, 
the  latest  being  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  It 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  vast  improvement  upon 
"  Boswell's  Variorum"  (1821),  and  really  does  for 
Shakespearian  literature  the  same  work  that  the 
Polychrome  Bible  does  for  biblical  literature,  sum- 
ming up  the  opinions  of  the  best  scholars  and  pre- 
senting the  result  of  their  labors.  Dr.  Furness  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degrees  of  Ph.D.  from  Halle, 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Doctor 
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of  Letters  from  Columbia  College  and  LL.D.  from 
Harvard  College. 

The  work  of  the  individual  translators  is  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  editor  and  Dr.  Furness  in  confer- 
ence, and  judging  from  the  "  proofs"  of  Leviticus, 
Isaiah  and  Psalms,  courteously  submitted,  we  shall 
at  last  have  a  correct,  elegant,  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible English  version  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be  more 
than  this.  It  will  give  us  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
ethical  and  literary  treasure  which  we  i)ossess  in 
that  book.  A  facsimile  of  one  i)age  of  Leviticus 
appears  here,  and  of  the  entire  book  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  translation  is  simple,  idiomatic, 
modern  English,  that  any  one  who  reads  may  un- 
derstand. 

Dr.  Furness  is  also  arranging  rliythmical  and 
metrical  versions  of  all  the  poetic  passages  found  in 
the  Bible,  including,  of  course,  the  poetry  of  Job 
and  all  the  Psalms.  Poetical  renderings  of  the 
Psalms  have  been  attempted  over  and  over  again, 
but  always  unsuccessfully.  Where  they  were  done 
by  a  poet  they  were  unscholarly,  where  by  a  scholar 
they  were  not  ])()etic.  In  the  present  instance  the 
c()-op(;rati(m  of  Professor  Haupt  guards  against  all 
unscholarliness,  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Furness  guar- 
antee's a  high  ]»<H^tic  ({uality.  *'  Tlu)  proof  of  the 
I)ii(ldiiig  is  in  tho  (jjiting,"  and  (nm  or  two  H(^lections 
of  ])0(nns  in  Isaiah  may  be  enjoyed  now  in  advaucti 
of  Mmir  pnhlicution  as  a  whohv  To  rraliz*^  the 
Ixiauty  whicii  lli(is«*  renderings  add  to  Scripture  they 
should  bo  conipare<l  with  existing  versions: 


Proverbial  Poem. 

(Exilic  or  post-Exihc.) 

Isaiah,  Chap.  28. 

Verse  23  "  Listen,  and  hear  ye  my  voice, 
Attend  and  hear  ye  my  speech. 

24  Is  the  ploughman  never  done  with  his  plough- 

ing, 
With  the  opening  and  harrowing  of  ground  ? 

25  Does  he  not,  when  the  surface  is  leveled. 
Scatter  fennel,  and  sow  cummin  broadcast. 
And  duly  set  wheat  there  and  barley, 
And  for  its  borders  plant  spelt  ? 

26  It  is  JHVH  who  has  taught  these  right  courses. 
It  is  his  God  who  has  trained  him. 

27  Wo  do  not  thresh  fennel  with  sledges. 
Nor  are  ciirt-wheels  rolled  over  cummin. 
But  fennel  is  threshed  with  a  staff. 
And  cummin  is  threshed  with  a  rod. 

28  Do  we  ever  crush  bread-i-oru  to  pieces  f 
Nay,  the  thrt^shiug  goes  not  on  for  ever. 
But  when  over  it  cart-wheels  are  driven, 
Or  sledges,  our  care  is  never  to  crush  it. 

29  This  also  from  JHVH  proctHnls  ; 
Wonderful  ci>uust<l,  ^reat  wisdom  has  He." 

Sotiy  of  Ih-rision  upon  St'nniwherih. 

( 'hai).  H7. 

Verse  22  "This  is   the   word    that  JHVH    htiH  (i)H)keu 
against  him. 
Thee    she    th»spist»s    aiul   at    thee    ts   uuvkiUK — 

Zion,  the  vuKin! 
Ht^hind    th»<e    her    hi»ud    she    is    wu^^'iii^     tho 
maiden  JoruMiU^u  ! 
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23  Whom  hast  thou  reviled  and  insulted  ?  against 

whom  iiplifted  thy  voice  ? 
Yea,  thine  eyes  to  the  heavens  thou  hast  raised 
against  Israel's  Holy  One, 

24  By  thy  minions  hast  thou  insulted  the  Lord  ; 

thou  hast  said  : 

With  my  chariots  ascend  I  the  highest  moun- 
tains, the  recesses  of  Lebanon, 

Its  tallest  of  cedars  I  fell,  and  its  choicest  of 
pine  trees, 


I         s 
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And  press  on  to  its  last  halting  place,  where 
its  rich  woods  are  thickest. 

25  Wells,  too,  in  the-wastes  do  I  dig,  and  I  drink 

foreign  waters, 
I  dry  up  with  the  sole  of  my  foot  all  canals  of 
Egypt. 

26  Hast  thou  not  lif;ard  ?  Long  ago  all  this  I  pre- 

pared, 
I  i)lanned  it  of  old  ;  at  last  I  have  brought  it  to 

pass  ; 
Hence    thy  task:   to  lay  low  fenced  cities  in 

desolate  heax)s. 

27  Their    inhabitants,   paralyzed    all,    were    dis- 

mayed, put  to  shame. 
Like  grass,    tender  grass,   they  became,   like 
blades  on  the  housr!to})s  and  hills. 

28  Tliou  art  full   in  my  vif-w   rising    uj),    sitting 

down,  going  rnit,  coming  in  ; 
TJiy  raging  and  uproar  against  me  hav(5  come 
to  mj'  ears, 
2f.)  So  I  put  my  ring  through  thy  nose,  and  be- 
twe<;n  thy  lijjs  my  };ri<lle, 


And  by  the  way  thou  art  come,  by  that  do  I 
make  thee  return." 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  tliat  this  rendi- 
tion is  nearer  the  original  in  form,  content  and 
spirit  than  any  previous  version,  but  it  is  true.  If 
through  this  medium  we  come  face  to  face  with  a 
new  Isaiah,  it  is  the  truer  Isaiah  which  comes  into 
view.  Deeply  as  this  book  has  always  impressed  its 
readers  by  its  lofty  sentiments  and  poetic  thought, 
none  would  suspect,  from  the  accepted  version,  that 
there  are  many  real  poems  within  it.  If  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  had  done  no  more  than  present  this 
"  New  Isaiah"  it  would  have  earned  the  right  of 
general  recognition.  But  it  has  done  as  much  for 
the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  might .  be  characterized  in  a  single 
phrase  as  the  "  Common- sense  Bible,"  for  in  trans- 
lation and  notes  this  sober  second  thought  has  full 
control.  Removing  all  theological  spectacles,  the 
Bible  has  been  treated  as  a  literature  in  whicli  there 
is  a  constant  evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
It  demonstrates  that  a  version  of  the  Bible  can  be 
made  which  is  comprehensible.  The  "  Tales  of 
Chaucer"  must  be  almost  translated  into  modern 
English  for  any  save  the  most  scholarly  to  under- 
stand them.  The  w^orks  of  Shakespeare  require 
bulky  glossaries  and  extensive  notes  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  If  the  Bible  could  be  so  translated  as  to  be 
"  legible  to  the  swiftest  runner  "  common  sense  dic- 
tated the  making  of  such  a  translation.  It  is  in  obe- 
dience to  this  command  that  the  work  before  us  has 
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been  undertaken,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  laws, 
executed. 

Many  of  us  are  like  children  who  ask  to  have  the 
back  of  the  watch  opened  that  they  may  "  see  the 
wheels  go  "round."  So  we  are  curious  to  know 
how  a  work  like  this  new  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
produced.  Two  copies  of  the  best  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  published  are  sent  to  the  con- 
tributors. The  pages  are  then  pasted  upon  sheets 
of  paper.  8  x  10  inches  in  size,  thus  affording  wide 
margins  for  alterations  and  corrections.  Each  con- 
tributor sends  his  manuscripts  to  the  general  editor, 
who  adds  his  suggestions  and  then  sends  the  "  copy  " 
to  the  printer.  Four  times  is  the  proof  sent  to  the  ed- 
itor until  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  skill  and  patience 
can  make  it.  From  this  we  may  judge  that  the 
position  of  "  editor ' '  is  no  sinecure,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  entire  work  will  cover  three 
thousand  pages  or  more.  It  is,  indeed,  a  colossal 
work  !  But  it  deserves  our  respect,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  size,  but  also  for  the  excellence  of  its 
contents  and  their  form  of  presentation. 

The  Bible  is  filled  with  illustrations  and  maps, 
and  ornamented  with  Moorish  capitals  and  borders 
esi:)ecially  designed  for  it.  As  a  product  of  the 
bookmaker's  art  it  will  receive  a  ready  welcome  at 
the  hands  of  every  bibliophile  and  find  a  prominent 


place  upon  the  shelves  of  his  library.  Its  thorough- 
ness, scholarliness  and  simplicity  commend  it  as  a 
work  which  will  overcome  much  of  that  prejudice 
so  frequently  disjilayed  against  Bible  criticism,  as  it 
is  misunderstood.  When  it  is  made  clear,  as  this 
edition  does,  that  the  unity  of  the  Bible  is  not  one 
whit  impaired  by  the  documentary  hypothesis,  and 
that  the  composite  character  of  its  contents  rather 
elevates  than  lowers  our  conception  of  that  won- 
drous literature,  not  only  cultured  men  and  women, 
but  even  the  mass  of  the  people  will  extend  their 
hands  to  the  critics  as  a  pledge  of  fellowship  in  the 
good  work  of  "  making  wise  the  simple.*' 

Issuing  as  it  does  under  the  auspices  of  an  Ameri- 
can University,  edited  by  Professor  Haupt,  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  its  faculty,  it  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  world's  scholarship.  No  longer  do  we 
follow ;  we  lead,  not  merely  in  inventions  and  com- 
merce, but  in  the  spread  of  truth  among  the  people. 
No  better  work  could  have  been  chosen,  none  that 
will  act  so  beneficially  upon  the  people  at  large,  as 
the  spread  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  in  all  their 
clearness  and  purity  among  our  men  and  women. 

The  Polychrome  Bible  will  arouse  in  the  breasts 
of  its  readers  a  fresh  interest  in  its  contents,  and  a 
nobler  conception  of  the  inspired  men  whose  words 
it  contains. 
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THE  KINUHRGARIHN  AGE. 


BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH. 


PESTALOZZI   MONUMENT   AT  YVERDON,    SWITZERLAND. 

^'  ^  I  "HE  primary  school  is  the  foundation  of  na- 
J.  tional  character,"  said  President  Sarmien- 
to,  who,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  systems  of 
education,  established  the  North  American  Normal 
School  in  Argentina,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  re- 
ytublic.  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  after  a  review  of 
education  in  reference  to  national  influence,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  engaged  in  New  York 
a  number  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  begin  a  new 
education  in  his  own  emjnre, 

Tlie  growth  of  kindergarten  schools  in  our  own 
cities,  and  esi>ecially  of  kindergarten  schools  for 
I>oor  children,  under  the  influence  of  such  intelligent 
I)hilanthropists  as  Mrs.  Shaw  of  Boston  (daugliter 
of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz),  Mrs.  Stanford  of  San 
Francisco  (wife  of  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  found- 
er of  the  Stanford  University)  and  the  missionary 
kindergarten  societies  of    Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 


New  York,  show  that  this  view  is  taking  deep  root 
in  American  public  opinion. 

"I  have  given  away  much  money  in  charity," 
said  in  substance  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  philan- 
thropist, whom  Congress  honored  with  the  freedom 
of  its  halls,  "  in  a  manner  which  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Could  I  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
would  establish  in  the  country  kindergarten  schools 
for  friendless  children  of  the  city." 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   IDEAL. 

Our  present  system  of  elementary  education  does 
not  rise  to  the  moral  requirements  of  the  age  ;  it 
stands  too  largely  for  the  development  of  the 
memory  for  the  purpose  of  mere  money  making,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  nobler  spiritual  qualities.  It 
too  often  leaves  out  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  the  training  of  the  hand,  the  quickening  of  the 
conscience  and  the  growth  of  the  moral  percep- 
tion. Such  a  system  is  not  education  in  any  large 
sense  ;  it  is  what  Pestalozzi  called  "  mere  instruc- 
tion." Tiie  education  that  makes  character,  indi- 
vidual and  national,  begins  with  the  heart,  the  con- 
science and  the  imagination.  The  storing  of  the 
memory  with  facts  is  a  tool  shop  more  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  living  than  the  learning  how  to 
live,  which  is  life's  higher  purpose.  "  We  create 
life  through  ideals,"  taught  Pestalozzi.  "  We  learn 
by  doing,"  said  Froebel,  and  both  agreed  that  life 
must  be  taught  from  life,  or  by  example,  and  that 
the  individual  gift  of  the  pupil  was  "  sacred  to  the 
teacher,"  and  that  each  pupil  must  be  developed 
after  his  own  gift  as  though  there  were  no  other 
pupils  like  him,  or  gift  like  his,  in  the  world.  The 
old-time  New  England  school  dame,  whipping  the 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  Roman  emperors  into  five- 
year  old  brains,  formed  no  part  of  the  grand  Pesta- 
lozzian  vision.  "  Education  stands  for  character," 
said  Pestalozzi  ;  our  national  education  is  defective 
in  the  power  of  this  fundamental  principle  ;  a  re- 
construction of  education  must  come  in  this  country, 
and  the  best  methods  of  character- education  be 
made  universal  ;  or  else  we  must  suffer  deteriora- 
tion. A  heart  that  responds  to  justice  is  the  first 
lesson  of  life,  and  the  ideal  or  gift  of  the  pupil  must 
be  studied  by  the  teacher  before  the  pupil  is  put  to 
memorizing  text-books,  which  is  instruction.  Says 
a  thoughtful,  earnest  writer  : 

"  Hitherto  s(;hool  education  has  been  one-sided, 
confining  itself  chiefly  to  the  intellect,  and  making 
little  i)ro vision  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lioart  or 
the  training  of  the  hand.  In  fact,  althougli  claim- 
ing to  give  attention  to  good  morals,  the  schools  in 
their  systems  of  marks  and  distinctions  have  had 
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a  i>owerful  iiiflnenoe  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, fosterinir  nntruthfulness,  self-seekiuj;.  jeal- 
ousy, dishonesty  in  its  woi*st  forms,  and  tending  to 
defeat  even  the  one  end  chiefly  sought  :  for  the 
painstaking,  but  slow  child,  seeing  the  honors  of  the 
school  bestowed  ujxm  his  more  gifted,  but  possibly 
less  faithful  companion,  becomes  discouraged  and 
indifferent,  while  the  prize  pupil,  who  has  worked. 
not  in  joy  and  freedom,  from  the  love  of  knowledge, 
but.  as  he  unblushingly  confesses,  for  marks,  is 
thereby  dwarfed  and  crippled  intellectually  as  well 
as  morally.*' 

THE   EXAMPLE   OF   SWITZERLAND. 

Our  schools  have  followed  too  largely  the  mon- 
archial  idea,  and  too  little  the  plan  of  self  govern- 
ment, which  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Republic. 
We  look  out  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
with  alarm  and  there  comes  to  the  x'^i'oplietic  souls 
the  strong  conviction  that  we  must  have  a  new  order 
of  universal  education — an  education  that  tends  to 
character  on  the  lu'inciple  that  "power  lies  in  the 
ultimates  " — to  make  a  new  generation  to  meet  the 
higher  demands  of  the  age. 

What  shall  be  our  model  ? 

It  has  ofttimes  been  said  that  Switzerland,  the 
place  where  freedom  and  schools  were  bom.  is  the 
model  republic  of  the  world,  and  that  she  owes  her 
admirable  system  of  laws  to  her  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Switzerland  has  entered  into  treaties  of  per- 
petual peace  with  the  European  nations  ;  she  has 
the  referendum,  by  which  the  laws  enacted  by  her 
Congress  are  referred  back  to  the  people  for  in- 
doi'sement  :  and  her  children  are  all  educated  by 
the  state  for  the  x^rotection  of  the  state.  Of  some 
4^5.000  heads  of  families.  465.000  own  landeil  or 
other  xu'operty.  Capital  punishment  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  in  none  of  the  public  institutions  may 
anyone  strike  another  a  blow.  These  well-known 
facts  produce  an  ideal  impression.  The  like  influ- 
ence of  her  system  of  education,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  has  l>een  claimed  for  F^russia. 
"When  the  latter  nation  went  down  before  France, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  deilareil  "  We  must  have  a 
new  education  to  make  a  new  generation  of  men." 
His  empress,  Louisa,  bad  read  Pestalozzi's  delightful 
niral  novel,  "Leonard  and  Gertrude."  and  iu^ked 
to  be  alli^wed  to  send  a  class  of  Prussian  students 
to  the  SnWss  schoolmaster's  Institute  of  Yverdon. 
So  a  new  education  for  Germany  was  l>egun.  After 
Sedan,  General  Von  Moltke  is  rejK^rted  to  have  Siiid, 
**  It  was  Pestalozzi  who  did  it."  or  to  have  made  a 
conclusion  of  this  imi>ort,  which  lias  l)een  inter- 
preted in  these  words. 

To  those  who  would  have  our  system  of  educa- 
tion stand  more  largely  and  seriously  for  the  ile- 
velopment  of  individual  and  national  charaiter, 
the  study  of  Swiss  e<lucation  a.s  a  means  of  thar- 
a<-ter-building  is  mont  ]>rotitabl»'  and  interesting.  In 
thi.s  view  and  to  learn  features  fnr  new  <levelop- 
inent  in  Froebvl  8<1i(X)Im  for  friendles,s  children  in 


charitable  work,  and  for  the  larger  and  more  gen- 
eral work  of  the  field  of  elementary  culture.  I  went 
to  Zurich  in  1S95.  and  spent  the  summer  amid  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  the  life  of  Pestalozzi.  and 
among  the  castles  associated  with  the  forming  of 
the  first  public  schools  and  a  system  of  moral  edu- 
cation. 

THE   WORK   OF   PESTALOZZI. 

I  begtiu  my  Pestalozzian  pilgrimage  at  Zurich. 
but  before  speaking  of  the  birthplace  of  the  world's 
great  schoolmaster  let  me  give  a  simple  outline  of 
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Pestalozzi's  life,  as  it  appears  on  his  famous  monu- 
ment in  the  old  st|uare  at  Yverdon  : 
Henrij  /V- 
Born  at  Zurich,  the  .  riiiiary,  174^. 

Died  at  Urigt/,  the  l?th  o/Z-V^i-wary,  ISi?. 
Saviour  of  the  /)0<>r  at  yeu^hof^ 
Father  of  orfthans  at  Staus^ 
Foumier  of  ■  r^^lorf^ 

Teacher  •  i/oM, 

For  himself  nothimj  :  for  othrra  alt. 

Two  of  the  i»laces  nametl  in  this  lH>autifuI  me- 
morial relate  to  the  deveU>pment  i>f  that  new  tnluca 
tion  wliich  filled  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  and  wliioh 
we  iH'lieve  is  to  be  made  lht»  foundati«m  of  a  l»«»tter 
syst«'ni  of  national  i-ulture  in  our  own  republic  an^l 
in  all  American  r«'publios 

Hinyiitirf :    Here    P.  establi<ihtHl  ih»»   first 

public  seh«)ol   ill   the  u...,.    ,n   the  intort^t  of  i>un 
mon  siluK)!  tHiucatioii.     Hin  MHtom  oi   iiutrik'tutii 
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was  a  wonder.  It  was  founded  largely  on  those 
principles,  that  "  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  is 
sacred  to  the  teacher"  and  that  "life  must  be 
taught  from  life,"  or  by  examx)le,  or  sense  impres- 
sions. The  wonder  grew.  The  report  of  the  official 
visitors  to  this  first  free  school  is  an  expression  of 
amazement.  We  give  an  extract  from  it,  in  which  is 
clearly  shown  the  philosopher's  methods  :  "  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  all  that  you  yourself  hoped 
from  your  method  of  teaching  has  been  realized. 
You  have  shown  what  powers  already  exist  in  even 
the  youngest  child,  in  what  way  these  powers  are  to 
be  developed,  and  how  each  talent  must  be  sought 
out  and  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  The  astonishing  progress  made  by  all 
your  young  pupils,  in  spite  of  their  many  differ- 
ences in  character  and  disposition,  clearly  shows 
that  every  child  is  good  for  something,  when  the 
master  knows  how  to  find  out  his  talents,  and  culti- 
vate them  in  a  tridy  psychological  manner.  Your 
teaching  has  brought  to  light  the  foundations  on 
which  all  instructions  must  be  based,  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  of  any  real  use  ;  it  also  shows  that  from  the 
tenderest  age,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  a  child's 
mind  can  attain  a  wonderful  breadth  of  develop- 
ment, which  must  make  its  influence  felt,  not  only 
during  his  few  years  of  study,  but  throughout  his 
whole  life." 

Yverdon  :  Here  in  the  old  castle,  in  view  of  the 
placid  Neuchatel  and  under  the  low,  dark  walls  of 
the  Jura,  Pestalozzi  founded  his  institute  to  train 
teachers  for  the  work  of  public  school  education, 
after  his  new  philosoi)hy  and  method.  His  schools 
continue  there  now  and  in  the  same  rooms  where 
he  used  to  teach.  The  fame  of  Yverdon  filled 
Europe.  The  institute  was  visited  by  the  learned 
and  titled  from  many  lands.  Here  came  Froebel, 
and  caught  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Pestalozzian 
X>hilosophy  and  changed  them  into  the  system  called 
kindergarten.  His  earliest  lesson  in  a  school  that 
he  attended  in  childhood  was  :  "  First  seek  ye  the 
Kingdom  of   God  and  His  righteousness  and  all 


other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. "  The  word 
"First"  haunted  him  for  many  years  and  he  re- 
solved to  found  a  system  of  education  upon  it,  in 
which  soul  culture  should  be  the  molding  influ- 
ence. He  saw  that  the  child  creates  life  by  his 
ideals,  and  that  it  was  the  true  principle  of  educa- 
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JOHANN  HEINRICH  PESTALOZZI. 

(From  engraving  used  in  Swiss  and  German  schools.) 

tion  to  lead  the  child  to  put  into  habit  the  highest 
ideals,  to  make  a  moral  education  of  the  play- 
ground in  the  natural  way.  and  to  mold  the  soul 
to  the  highest  expression  of  life,  human  and  divine. 
Froebel  saw  that  the  social  life  of  a  child  is,  as  a 
rule,  decisive  of  its  destiny  ;  that  in  the  first  years 
of  life  the  incorruptible  seed  must  be  sown,  and 
that  his  method  of  education  should  follow  the 
8i)iritual  symbols  of  nature.  "Life,"  he  says,  "is 
one  continuous  whole,  and  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  existence ; 
and  since  nothing  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part, 
it  is  essential  that  the  first  link,  babyhood,  be  made 
firm  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  future  life."  The 
child  must  learn  by  creative  things  to  delight  in 
his  objective  self. 

"  For  thysolf  in  all  thy  works  take  care 
That  ev«iry  act  the  highest  moaning  bear  ; 
Would'st  thou  unite  th(!  child  for  aye  with  thee, 
Them  let  him  with  the  Highest  One  thy  union  see. 
B(?lieve  that  by  th(i  good  that's  in  thy  mind 
Tliy  child  to  good  will  early  be  incliTicid  ; 
By  every  no})le  thon^cht  with  which  thy  luiart  is  fired 
The  Child's  young  soul  will  sunily  be  inspired  ; 
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And  can'st  tbou  any  better  gift  bestow 
Than  union  vvitli  the  Eternal  One  to  know  ?  " 

— Froebel. 

The  traveler  in  Switzerland  can  take  but  one  view 
of  the  influence  of  this  system  of  soul  culture  in 
childhood  upon  the  national  character.  The  strength 
of  the  system  lies  in  that  it  tends  to  eliminate  liered- 


MISS   ELIZABETH   PEABODY. 

itary  evil  tendencies  and  starts  the  moral  growth 
rightly,  while  the  nature  is  susceptible. 

THE   NEW   EDUCATION   IN   AMERICA. 

As  King  William  said  of  Prussia  we  may  now  say 
of  America  :  "  We  must  have  a  new  system  of  ed 
ucation  to  make  a  new  generation  of  men. "  Froebel 
once  found  a  garden  without  a  lily,  and  it  did  not 
meet  the  ideal  of  his  soul.  Our  system  does  not 
educate  with  so  liitle  thought  ])estowed  on  the  con- 
science, the  heart  and  the  imagination.  It  is  a  gar- 
den without  the  lily. 

A  kindergarten  age  is  at  hand,  and  the  i)olitical 
attainment  of  Switzerland  pictures  what  its  influ- 
ence will  be.  It  will  be  an  evolution  of  educatiim, 
whos(^  salutary  eff(i(^t  is  likely  to  Ix^  felt  in  the  three 
Americas.     It  has  already  ])egun. 

The  rise  of  moral  education  in  this  (country  owes 
mu(!h  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Klizabeth  Palmer  Pt^a- 
]>()dy,  a  woman  oT  simple  life  but  of  ;;reat  force  of 
character,  who  threw  herself  like  a  pnn)ht^tess  into 
tlie  Froebel  work  of  (•hara<^ter  building  in  childhood. 
Tliis  woman's  work  was  liardly  appreciattxl  while 


she  lived,  for  the  power  and  extent  of  its  influence 
could  not  ttien  be  seen.  She  wrote  many  treatises 
on  the  kindergarten,  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  and  was  a  friend  of  Sarmiento, 
the  great  ajwstle  of  South  American  education.  It 
was  just  and  fitting  that  the  latest  evolution  of  the 
kindergarten  method,  the  "  Kindergarten  Settle- 
ment "  in  Boston,  should  be  given  her  name. 

The  preparation  for  the  new  education,  or  the 
kindergarten  age,  has  been  going  on  silently,  but 
with  prophetic  force,  in  many  of  our  American 
cities,  and  notably  in  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Cincinnati.  It  found  strong  expression 
at.  the  World's  Columbian  FiXposition.  It  is  a 
woman's  movement  in  this  country,  though  it  has 
for  its  end  not  only  the  building  of  individual  but 
of  national  character.  Started  as  a  private  charity 
in  Boston,  the  multiplying  schools  have  been  taken 
under  the  charge  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the 
progressive  cliu.rches  are  founding  kindergarten 
schools  for  friendless  children  in  needy  streets  and 
neighborhoods.  Boston  has  a  noble  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  has  three  kinder- 
garten Sunday  schools.  The  once  famous  "  An- 
dover  "  House,  now  the  "  South  End  House,"  has 
just  opened  a  kindergarten  school  for  street  chil- 
dren, following  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  settlement — 
a  home  for  mothers  and  children.  Children's  sand 
gardens  have  been  opened  in  South  Boston  in  sum- 
mer. Chicago  is  producing  a  kindergarten  litera- 
ture, and  Boston  training  schools  of  the  highest 
order,  one  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Wheelock  and 
another  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Symonds,  both 
women  of  the  genius  of  the  work  and  of  national 
reputation.  New  York  City  has  entered  into  the 
higher  education  with  a  new  inspiration.  The 
almost  universal  education  of  children  under  the 
Froebel  methods  seems  to  be  close  at  hand  ;  it  is 
the  new  movement  of  the  age. 

KINDERGARTEN    METHODS. 

But  Froebel's  methods  need  evolution  and  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  republican  spirit  of  to  day  in  the 
Pan-American  field.  Among  his  methods  which 
merit  a  fuller  expression  in  our  child  schools  of 
ethical  culture,  we  mav  note  : 
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I.  Educational  ivalks. — This  plan  belonged  to  the 
methods  of  both  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  These 
teachers  took  their  pupils  to  places  for  the  study  of 
local  history,    to  the  flowers   for  botany,    to    the 


rocks    for 
ogy,  and 


reol- 
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to  na- 
ture for  all  na- 
ture's lessons  of 
life.  It  is  well  to 
have  school 
flower  gardens, 
as  well  as  to 
plant  seeds  in 
the  schoolroom, 
which  is  done  in 
many  kinder- 
gartens  follow- 
ing the  Froebel 
plan.  The  out 
of  door  school- 
room, the  school- 
house  of  nature, 
is  the  true  field 
of  sense  impres- 
sion. Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  took  nature  for  their 
text-book  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  As  Froebel 
established  his  historic  school  at  Marienthal,  so  a 
kindergarten  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  na- 
ture's heart. 

II.  Froebel'' s  plan  of  associating  children  with  lit- 
tle animals  and  birds,  in  order  to  teach  them  the 
brotherhood  of  all  creatures,  the  oneness  of  life, 
and  how  to  treat  dumb  animals,  has  found  illustra- 
tion in  many  kindergarten  schools,  but  in  some 
places  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  very  essential 
feature  of  his  method.  But  this  is  an  essential 
method  of  heart  education  "  I  once  entered  a  kin- 
dergarten school  m  a  Western  city,"  said  Miss 
Farmer  of  Greenacre,  "  and  I  saw  that  a  pigeon  was 
running  around  on  the  floor  among  the  children. 
He  was  gathering  food  for  the  little  ones  that  were 
cared  for  in  a  nest  in  the  same  room,  on  which  sat 
the  mother  pigeon.  The  pigeons  had  built  their 
nest  in  the  room  and  were  rearing  their  young  there, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  protection.  The  children  of 
such  a  kindergarten  would  grow  in  sympathy  with 
the  whole  animal  world. "  Certain  South  American 
kindergarten  patios*  are  very  lively  in  this  re- 
spect, where  birds  may  mingle  with  the  children  in 
bowers  of  flowers. 

HI.  Patriotic  Education.  —This  is  finding  a  place 
in  most  American  kindergarten  sch<wls.  As  in 
Switzerlaufl,  the  f:hildren  Tnarch  with  the  flag,  and 
sing  the  sonirs  of  Justice  and  Lilx^rty.  The  white- 
bor^Jered  flag  of  the  Freedom  League  of  the  Pan- 
Ar/K*rican  Congress  has  found  a  place  in  some 
churches,  and  merits  a  like  recognition  as  an  object 
lesson  in  Froebel  schools.  It  is  a  X)roi)hecy,  and  a 
sense    irnxjression    of    large    meaning.     I    saw   the 


♦  Inner  conrtyard. 


young  scholars  at  Yverdon  come  marching  out  of 
the  old  castle  where  Pestalozzi  had  taught  and 
where  Froebel  appeared  as  a  pupil.  They  Ijore  the 
cross  of  Helvetia  crowned  with  roses,  the  flag  of 
the  historic  glories  of  Switzerland,  and  it  went 
gleaming  away  under  the  linden  trees  down  toward 
the  purple,  sun-bosomed  Neuchatel,  to  the  music  of 
the  ijatriotic  airs  of  the  Swiss,  played  by  a  band 
composed  of  children.  It  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Pestalozzi  to  have  seen  this  sight  a  cen- 
tury after  he  had  gone  to  rest  amid  the  flowers.  In 
the  Argentine  Republic  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  symbols  of  patriotic  history  in  schools. 

IV.  The  teachirig  of  self-control  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Froebel  method,  and  in  no  country  is 
this  moral  development  more  needed  than  in  ours. 
"  To  give  firmness  to  the  will,  to  quicken  it,  and  to 
make  it  pure,  strong  and  enduring,  in  a  life  of  pure 
humanity,"  says  Froebel,  "is  the  chief  concern  in 
instruction  and  in  the  school. "  To  train  the  child  to 
say  no  to  self,  and  find  his  happiness  in  others,  is 
the  strong  point  of  Froebel's  system  of  education. 
What  domestic  unhappiness,  what  suicides,  what 
tragedies  and  life  failures  would  be  prevented  by 
thus  strengthening  in  childhood  the  moral  will  ! 
Nowhere  do  children  more  need  to  learn  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  is  freedom  than  here.  Our  institutions 
for  unbalanced  minds  are  full  of  patients  who 
might  have  been  saved  from  misfortune  by  the 
early  habit  of  a  controlled  will. 

V.  Stories  of  the  Imagination. — We  must  have  a  . 
new  literature  for  children  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  educational  revival,  after  the  Swiss  and  GJ-er- 
man  school  methods,  which  follow  the  Hebrew 
parables.  Tales  of  Indians,  bear  hunts,  and  of  boys 
who  were  men  before  their  time,  have  had  their  day 
in  our  children's  reading.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  large  place  in  the  education  of  the  creative  imagi- 
nation, for  the  imagination  largely  governs  life. 
Is  not  the  German  literary  imagination  finer  than 
that  of  English  countries  simply  because  the  Gei- 
Tuan  children  on  their  way  to  a  larger  life  pass 
through  fairyland  ?  Which  is  the  better  interpre- 
tation of  soul  life.  Baron  Fougues  "Undine"  or 
Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun  ?  "  That  is  indeed  a 
country  wanting  in  spiritual  sense,  where  ani- 
mals and  trees  do  not  talk.  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  The  cultivation  of 
the  imagination  is  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
American  schools,  which  in  many  places  are  bar- 
ren and  bare.  The  result  is  seen  in  our  literature 
and  in  our  political  and  social  life.  The  orator  dis- 
ax)pears,  and  poetry  that  interi)rets  the  inward  world 
that  governs  all  things  takes  a  minor  tone  and  re- 
stricted vision.  In  this  view  the  White  City  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exi)osition  was  the  exceptional 
wonder  of  the  century.  A  new  literature  for  chil- 
dren will  come  with  the  kindergarten  age. 

VI.  Kindcrf/artens  for  Friendless  Children. — The 
rich  need  kindergartens  as  well  as  the  x)()or,  for  this 
form  of  education  is  the  soul's  school.     But  we  be- 
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lieve  that  no  other  charity  represents  so  much  in 
life  as  the  kindergarten,  for  it  stands  for  the  moral 
evolution  of  life  from  the  beginning  ;  it  is  the  gospel 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  beatitudes  put  into 
the  heart  and  habits  of  the  child  by  the  natural 
way  of  the  x^layground,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculties.  It  repels  no  religious  sect,  no 
race,  nor  any  political  opinion.  The  whole  human 
family  are  united  in  believing  that  it  is  right  to  do 
right,  and  that  the  responsive  moral  heart  and  will 
should  be  formed  in  childhood.  It  has  the  world 
for  a  schoolroom  and  the  Christ-teaching  for  its 
seat  of  authority.  In  social  life  it  becomes  a  heart  ; 
in  politics,  a  vote,  for  one's  conscience  in  every 
event  ;  in  the  missionary  field,  a  churcli. 

The  results  of  kindergarten  education  in  the  older 
kindergartens  in  this  country  have  been  noble  har- 
vests from  good  seed.  It  has  been  stated  on  au- 
thority that  out  of  10,000  children  of  the  toiling 
classes,  who  received  kindergarten  education  in 
one  of  our  largest  cities  many  years  ago,  only 
one  has  been  arrested,  and  that  he  was  discharged. 
This  is  the  education  of  the  whole  mass  that  edu- 
cates. 

Any  one  who  has  means  and  the  time  can  go  on  a 
mission  of  humanity  in  this  way.  It  offers  an  open 
door  where  the  need  is  the  greatest,  and  the  influ- 
ence the  longest  and  the  most  evolutionary.     Every 


street  in  America  where  there  are  friendless  chil- 
dren needs  a  kindergarten  school  to  offer  such  little 
ones  sympathy,  protection,  a  home,  and  to  bring 
security  to  society. 

The  old  nations  which  are  surprising  the  world 
by  new  progress,  as  Japan,  Mexico,  and  several  of 
the  South  American  republics,  are  accepting  the 
fact  that  "  the  primary  school  is  the  foundation  of 
national  character."  This  is  notably  so  in  Japan, 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  first  kindergarten  school 
was  opened  in  Tokio,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
court,  amid  songs  of  the  poets,  music  and  flowers, 
and  now  numbers  in  its  branches  nearly  10,000 
pux)ils. 

Instruction  and  memory  culture  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  whole  system  of  education.  The  heart  must 
share  the  like  develox^ment  of  the  brain,  and  the 
conscience  be  ennobled  to  govern  both,  and  the  wings 
of  the  imagination  have  an  atmosphere.  The  re- 
public must  have  men  if  it  would  live.  Every  friend 
of  human  progress  may  well  welcome  the  kinder- 
garten age  as  an  iris  of  hope  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  ;  in  it  will  appear,  as  appeared  in  Switzerland 
and  Prussia,  a  new  generation  of  men  to  meet  the 
higher  demands  of  the  race.  As  Froebel  says  : 
"  Renunciation,  the  abandonment  of  the  external  for 
the  internal,  is  the  condition  for  attaining  the  high- 
est development." 
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CHILD-STUDY  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    H.    A.    KIRKPATRICK. 


PRESIDENT   G.    STANLEY  HALL. 

REFORMS  in  education  are  sometimes  called  fads 
and  mere  fads  proclaimed  as  great  reforms. 
(Jf  all  educational  movements  which  have  received 
Vjoth  names,  few  have  at  any  time  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  child-study  movement  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  no  topic  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  United  States.  Scarcely  an  educa- 
tional newspaper  appears  that  does  not  contain  some 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  an  entire  number  de- 
voted to  child  study  is  not  unusual.  One  journal, 
the  Child-Studij  Monthly,  edited  by  Dr.  Krohn  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  is  devoted  wholly  to  that 
subject,  and  another,  the  Pedagogical  Seminar]/, 
edited  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark 
University  and  generally  known  as  the  "  father  of 
child-study  in  America,"  while  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  education,  yet  gives  more  than  half  its 
space  to  the  various  phases  of  child- study.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  prominent  tox)ics  considered 
at  lo(;al,  state  and  national  t(;achers'  meetings, 
and  since  189'^  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  National  Association,  which 
lias  a  large  and  enthusiastic  membership.  Mf)re 
than  a  half-dozen  states  have  organized  child-study 
associations,  and  local  societies  and  mothers'  clu])S 
are  in  successful  operation  nearly  all  over  the  coun- 
try, while  hundreds  of  parents  are  observing  and 
keei)ini^  records  of  their  cliildren's  development. 
scip:ntists  interkstp:^. 
The  movement  is  not  mently  a  poi)nlar  one, 
for    it    Ih    recognized    in    nearly    all    uiiiversiticjs 


having  pedagogical  departments,  and  is  made  es- 
pecially prominent  in  such  noted  institutions  as 
Clark  University.  Chicago  University,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  subject  is  not  merely  discussed  in  lec- 
tures in  these  universities,  but  extensive  original 
investigations  are  carried  on.  At  Clark  University 
numerous  outlines  for  observation  have  been  sent 
out  and  more  than  150,000  jjapers  received  in  return, 
while  thousands  of  measurements  and  tests  of  school 
children  have  been  inade  ;  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University  the  work  carried  on  under  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes  has  been  scarcely  less  extensive  ;  Prof.  Elmer 
Brown  of  the  University  of  California  has  super- 
vised some  important  investigations,  and  during  the 
past  year,  since  the  pedagogical  department  was 
organized  in  Chicago  University,  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  child-study  has  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Dewey  and  Thurber. 

Scientific  study  of  children  has  not  been  confined 
to  those  interested  in  education,  for  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  sciences  of  anthropology,  sociology, 
psychology,  ethics,  philology  and  even  theology, 
as  well  as  pedagogy,  may  gain  much  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  growth  of  children,  their 
social  characteristics,  and  their  mental,  moral  and 
religious  development;  so  we  have  such  noted  men 
as  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  anthropologist  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege ;  Horatio  Hale,  the  great  philologist  of  America ; 
Dr.  S.  N.  Patten,  the  noted  political  economist  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Josiah  Royce, 
the  delightful  exponent  of  ethical  theories  at  Har- 
vard; Dr.  Scripture,  the  brilliant  representative  of 
experimental  psychology  at  Yale ;  Dr.  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win, the  scholarly  psychologist  of  Princeton,  and 
numerous  other  leading  psychologists  of  America, 
such  as  Cattell  of  Columbia  and  Jastrow  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Professor  Sully  and  Sir 
Francis  Galton  of  England.  Perez  and  Binet  of 
France  and  Prayer  of  Germany,  all  eagerly  inter- 
ested in  the  investigation  of  all  or  special  phases  of 
child  life. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS   NOT  BEHIND. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  Normal  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass..  of  which  E.  H.  Russell  is  princi- 
pal, began  collecting  observations  upon  children 
through  students  arid  graduates  of  the  school,  who 
were  given  few  dir<!ctions  except  to  report  accu- 
rately, without  comment,  the  facts  on  blanks  pro- 
vided for  that  i)urpose.  They  have  (jollected  over 
530,000  of  these  pai)ers,  and  a  large  volume  contain- 
ing the  observations  upon  imitation  lias  just  been 
issu(;d.  That  most  Pestalozzian  of  the  normals  of 
the  East,  at  (Oswego,  N.  Y.,  b<^gan  the  systematic 
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study  of  children  at  an  early  date,  and  that  feature 
of  the  work  has  been  made  very  prominent  under 
the  able  direction  of  Margaret  K.  Smith.  In  this 
and  other  schools  it  was  very  soon  found  that  what- 
ever the  value  or  worthlessness  to  science  of  the 
observations  reported,  the  practice  gained  by  the 
students  in  making  the  observations  was  of  incal- 


PROF,    J.    MARK   BALDWIN, 

Of  Princeton  University. 

culable  benefit  to  them  in  arousing  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  children  and  in  gaining  the  knowl- 
edge and  tact  so  necessary  in  their  practical  work 
of  teaching.  The  most  x>i'ogi'essive  of  the  normals 
and  other  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  now 
recognize  this  fact,  and  some  (such  as  the  three 
great  pedagogical  schools  of  New  York  State,  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  the  Teachers'  Training  College, 
also  of  New  York  City,  which  is  in  charge  of  Presi- 
dent Hervey,  and  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Buffalo, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Prof.  Frank  McMurry,  and 
connected,  with  it,  in  charge  of  the  child-study  work, 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Sliea)  make  tlie  work  in  child-study 
an  important  part  of  the  course.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized by  the  most  progressive  educators  engaged  in 
tlie  training  of  teachers  that  knowledge  of  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching 
is  not  a  sufficnont  preparation  for  teaching,  but  that 
the  one  who  is  to  be  a  successful  teacher  must  also 
know  the  child  to  be  taught.  Not  merely  must  she 
know  souKitliing  of  child  nature  and  child  dovelop- 
meiit  as  taught  in  psychology,  but  sh**  must  know 
children  from  ac^tual  contact  with  them  and  ])ractice 
itj  studying  thoni.  Unless  sho  knows  luir  school  and 
every  individual  in  it  slie  cannot  usn  elTectivt^ly  the 


best  methods  of  teaching,  and  still  less  will  she  be 
able  to  intelligently  direct  the  moral  development  of 
her  pupils.  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have, 
therefore,  no  more  important  work  to  do  than  that 
of  exciting  in  their  students  an  interest  in  children 
and  giving  them  practice  in  the  best  methods  of 
studying  them. 

HOW  STUDENTS  ARE  TAUGHT   TO  STUDY   CHILDREN 
IN   ONE   NORMAL. 

The  way  in  which  children  may  be  studied  in  nor- 
mal schools  can  best  be  indicated  by  describing 
what  is  done  in  one  school.  This  school,  which  is 
taken  as  a  type,  is  the  oldest  normal  school  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  located  in  Winona,  Minn. 
For  sixteen  years  it  has  been  under  the  management 
of  that  practical  and  progressive  educator,  Dr.  Irwin 
Shepard,  who  so  ably  and  acceptably  filled  the  officie 
of  secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion daring  the  last  few  years  of  that  organization's 
remarkable  growth.  In  this  school  the  principal 
part  of  the  more  strictly  professional  training  is 
given  to  the  classes  in  psychology  and  method,  and 
in  practice  teaching  in  the  model  schools  associated 
with  the  normal.  These  departments  for  the  last 
four  years  have  been  in  charge  of  men  fresh  from 
university  training  who,  with  the  advice  and  help 
of  President  Shepard,  have  adapted  the  methods 
of  investigation  used  in  nniversities  to  the  normal 
school,  and  originated  others,  and  have  thus  formed 
a  fairly  complete  plan  of  child-study. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  children  in  the 
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schoolroom  the  subject  is  fre(iueiitly  referred  to  in 
the  psychology  and  methods  classes  ;  articles  on  the 
subject  are  assigned  for  reading,  and  the  students 
are  sometimes  asked  to  write  out  accounts  of  their 
earliest  recollections,  tlieir  first  day  at  school,  their 
earliest  ambitions,  or  other  features  of  their  child- 
hood experiences,  the  recalling  of  which  will  prepare 
them  for  a  more  sympathelic  understanding  of  chil 
dren.  The  psychology  students  are  also  asked  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister  or  other 
child  during  vacation,  and  report  according  to  an 
outline  given  them  suggesting  facts  to  be  observed 
bearing  on  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
all  kinds.  The  papers  containing  these  reports  of 
measurements  and  observations,  some  of  which  are 
short  and  of  little  importance  and  others  very  com- 
plete and  in  several  instances  covering  as  much  as 


PRESIDENT    WALTER    I..    HERVEY, 
Of  the  New  York  Teachers'  College 

twenty-five  pages  of  legal  cap  i)ai)er  and  rivaling 
Prf^yer  in  accnracy  of  statement,  are  preserved  and 
used  as  material  for  psychological  ilhistration  and 
investigation  })y  subserpient  chisses  in  X)sychology. 

PRACTICAL    WORK    IN    (  IlILO-STrDY. 

Systematic  observation  is  begun  when  the  stu- 
dents enter  the  model  schools  as  practice  t(iachers. 
As  they  Umu'M  one  period  and  observe  a  class  taught 
by  some  one  else  another  period  each  day,  they  have; 


COL.    FRANCIS   W.    PARKER, 

Of  the  Chicago  Normal  Training  School. 

an  excellent  chance  to  observe  pupils  according  t^ 
suggestions  given  them.  The  suggestions  are  simi- 
lar to  the  following,  and  cover  the  subjects  of 
attention,  perception,  apperception,  imagination, 
memory,  conception,  reasoning,  imitation,  habit  and 
will. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR    OBSERVATION   IN  THE  MODEL 
SCHOOLS. 
Attention. 
I.  The  class  as  a  whole. 

1.  Are  they  attentive — 

a.  To  what  the  teacher  says  and  does. 

b.  To  the  recitations  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

2.  State  specifically  what  yon  observed  in — 

a.  Motions,  attitude  or  expression  of  face, 

b.  Answers  to  questions  or  attempts  to  follow  di- 

rections that  led  yon  to  infer  that  they  were 
or  w(n'e  not  attentive. 

3.  Try  to  discover  as  many  causes  for  their  attention 

or  inattention  as  possible,  taking  into  account — 

a.  The  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

b.  The  knowledge  and  mental  powers  jiossessed  by 

tlie  y)n])ils. 

c.  (1.)  The  order  of  presenting  the  subject  matter. 
(2.)  Clearance  of  languaj^c^  and  illustrations  used. 
(3.)  The    movements  and  tone  of  voice  of    the 

teacher. 

To  what  extent  is  tlx^  sabject  niatttn-  new,  and  to 
what  extent  familial-  ?  Are  they  able  to  t-omprelunid 
the  iKJW  and  s(H3  the  relation  to  something  in  which 
they  are  already  interested  ? 

Is  what  is  pn^sented  snffic-iently  difTicnlt  to  recpiire 
strict  attention  y  Is  one  ])art  d('])('ndent  upon  an- 
other, so  that  strict  attiintion  is  T('(}uired  y 
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Does  each  pupil  feel  the  responsibility  for  what  is  pre- 
sented, and  that  his  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  tested 
at  any  moment  ? 
In  what  way  is  he  led  to  feel  this  responsibility,  or 
how  mayjiie  be  led  to  feel  it  ? 
II.  Individual  i)upils. 
1.  Is  the  iiupil  chosen  for  special  stndy  less  or  more  at- 
tentive than  others  ? 


The  one  who  wrote  the  following  has  evidently 
studied  carefully  the  causes  of  attention  : 

"  The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  The  children  are 
much  more  attentive  in  the  nature  study  and  geography 
class  than  in  the  writing  and  sj^elling  classes,  which  I 
observe.  Some  of  the  children  do  not  have  the  power 
of  concentrating  their  thoughts  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  have  noticed  this  especially  with  Mabel.  If  the  chil- 
dren have  a  great  deal  of  previous  knowledge  upon  a 
subject  their  attention  is  much  better.  For  instance, 
when  Miss  W.  commenced  to  talk  about  G.  \V.,  they 
were  all  very  attentive. 

"  When  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  an  interest- 
ing, orderly  way  the  attention  is  never  lacking,  if  the 
language  is  clear  and  well  understood  by  the  children. 
If  the  teacher's  manner  of  questioning  is  good  and 
her  voice  low  and  clear  they  are  much  more  attentive.'' 

If  every  teacher  studied  the  perceptive  powers  of 
lier  pupils  as  the  observer  \vho  wrote  the  following, 
there  would  be  fewer  so-called  dull  pupil:;  in  our 
schools  : 

"  In  learning  the  Roman  numerals  he  had  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  IV.  from  VI.  and  XIV.  from  XVI.  Oq  the 
first  presentation  of  the  IV.  and  VI.  I  was  not  present. 
But  the  next  day  when  XIV.  and  XVI.  were  given  he  had 
turned  them  around  as  well  as  IV.  and  VI.  This  shows 
that  he  tended  to  use  his  first  perceptions  in  apperceiv- 
ing,  erroneous  though  they  were.  By  careful  work  of  the 
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2.  Is  this  difference  permanent  ?  If  not,  under  what 
circumstances  is  he  attentive  ?  If  inattentive  all 
the  time  determine  (a)  whether  any  of  the  jioints 
mentioned  above  apply  to  him  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree ;  (b)  whether  defe(;ts  of  eye  or  ear  or  un- 
favorable position  for  seeing  or  hearing  are  the 
cause.  If  the  inattenti(m  seems  to  be  merely  a 
habit,  try  to  find  out  how  that  habit  can  be 
broken  up." 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  observation  can  best 
be  shown  by  (luoting  from  a  few  of  them.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  following 
will  know  whether  her  pupils  are  attentive  or  not  : 

"  When  attentive  they  sit  erect  with  eyes  on  books,  or 
on  teacher  or  on  blackboard,  whenever  the  attention  is 
directed.  A  wide  awake,  interested  and  somewhat 
pleased  expression  of  face  invariably  indicates  atten- 
tion. Tht'ir  motions  are  lively  and  forceful  ;  hands  are 
raised  with  a  good  deal  of  vim  and  force. 

"  When  a  question  is  asked  th(^  answt^rs  arc  vt»lnn- 
teered  very  rapidly  and  the  answers  often  show  con.•^ld- 
<'ra]>h!  thought,  thus  yn'oving  that  the  atter.tion  is  helil 
by  tlie  teaclier.  In  individual  cases  often  when  a  pupil 
is  called  upon  foi-  an  answer  to  a  ([Uestiitn,  a  bewildered 
exprcHHion  in  the  face  and  a  wandering,  rambling  answer 
hIiowh  a  lack  of  attention.  A  pupil  whose  attention  is 
not  on  his  li-sMon  generally  sits  low  <lown  on  his  st^at, 
turns  half  round  and  allows  his  n^athr  to  half  close,  «)r 
looks  aiinlesMlv  anamd  the  room." 


I'UOK.    I'.    I'.    V.V.N    I.IKW, 

of  the  lllini)is  State  Xeinial  I'uiversity. 

teacher  and  his  own  lontmnetl  alti>utiou  he  ovoivame 
this,  and  when  XXIV.  and  XXVI.  were  jjiven  he  nmdo 
no  mistake  and  answenul  withi>ut  luring  told  at  all.  His 
first  impressions  wert«  probably  due  to  the  numt<raU  Ih^ 
ing  given  too  (luicUly  for  hiiu  t»>  clearly  pen-eive  the 
dittereuce,  Un'  lu<  is  not  remarkably  tpiick  lu  jHMVt>plion 
when  he  has  not  had  MoniethingHimilar  to  it.  \\\*  Mp)H*r> 
ceptive  knowleilgt»  i>  extensive  conqiareil  with  the  isvtt 
of  the  clas.s  anil  he  has  very  little  ilUtUulty  \\\  ap|4yiii|| 
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the  right  kind  to  the  new.    He  seems  to  eee  similarities 
quite  quickly. 

"  His  bodily  condition  is  normal  ;  he  has  no  apparent 
defects  of  sight  or  hearing.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
numerals  he  seemed  to  see  the  similiarities  without  de- 
tecting the  essential  difference.  Tbe  teacher  carefully 
explained  how  the  I  came  after  the  Y.  ift  VI.,  and  on 
learning  the  reason  he  had  little  further  trouble." 

The  teacher  who  observes  as  closely  as  the  writer 
of  the  following  the  results  of  any  method  or  device 
which  she  uses  will  never  fail  because  of  adherence 
to  the  exact  methods  which  have  been  taught  her,  as 
it  has  been  claimed  normal  graduates  frequently  do : 

"  In  my  class  I  often  use  the  globe,  star  maps,  figures 
drawn  on  the  board,  etc.,  to  help  them  get  clear  mental 
images.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  use  these  too  much, 
for  one  day  E.  told  me  he  could  not  answer  my  question 
unless  he  could  put  the  figure  on  the  board,  and  at  an- 
other time  when  I  was  trying  to  explain  something  that 
came  up  in  the  class  one  of  the  girls  asked  me  if  I  would 
draw  it  upon  the  board." 

After  a  study  of  observation  and  habit  we  have 
seen  such  observations  as  the  following  reported  : 

"  The  language  and  voice  of  the  teacher  was  fre- 
quently imitated.  Occasionally  there  was  imitation  of 
the  expression  of  the  teacher's  face." 

"  A  certain  child  recited  one  day  standing  on  one  foot 
and  it  came  to  be  a  class  habit  to  recite  on  one  foot." 

"  A  class  was  one  day  reading  a  very  interestmg  story. 
Three  of  the  boys  immediately  shook  their  fists  as  they 
read  a  boy  did  who  was  concerned  in  the  story." 

"  When  I  am  not  reading  I  have  a  habit  of  holding  my 
book  in  front  of  me  in  my  left  hand  and  letting  my  left 
hand  rest  m  my  right.  It  was  but  a  few  days  till  I  saw 
some  of  the  pupils  doing  the  same  thing." 


"  The  disposition  of  the  class  depends  ve-nj  much  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  teacher.  If  she  is  cnjss  the  i)upils 
are  not  likely  to  try  to  please  her,  but  will  i)lau  to  irri- 
tate her  a  little  more.     The  opposite  is  the  result  when 
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the  manner  of  the  teacher  is  pleasant.    I  presume  the 
last  three  statements  are  characteristic  of  any  class." 

STUDYING  CHILDREN   BY   MEANS  OF    EXPERIMENT 
AND   INQUIRY. 

All  of  the  jnipils  in  the  model  schools  were  tested 
by  pupil  teachers  to  determine  the  perfectness  of 
their  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  pupil  teachers  thus 
learned  how  such  tests  should  be  made,  and  the 
importance  of  making  them,  for  a  number  of  cases 
of  defects  unknown  to  both  parents  and  teachers  were 
discovered  and  much  light  was  frecpiently  thrown 
upon  jnipil's  mental  condition  and  peculiarities  of  ac- 
tion. Experiments  were  also  made  by  normal  stu- 
dents, under  direction  of  the  teachers  of  psychology 
and  methods  in  testing  the  pupil's  powers  of  percep- 
tion, observation  and  visual  and  auditory  memory. 
Pupils  were  also  studied  by  means  of  language  lessons 
in  which  they  wrote  their  autobiograi)liies,  described 
their  early  ambitions  or  told  about  their  reading  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  called  for  in  outlines  sent  out 
by  Professor  Thurber  of  Chicago  University.  In 
all  tliese  cases,  normal  studerits  were  given  the 
b(;n<;fit  to  be  derived  from  tabulating  results  and 
making  generalizations — a  benefit  of  no  slight  value, 
since  only  those  who  liave  done  so  can  truly  appreci- 
ate generalization  mad(J  by  others. 
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In  these  various  ways  many  of  the  pupil  teachers 
have  been  led  to  form  habits  of  studyint;-  ehildren  and 
notinii"  the  effect  of  every  method,  device  and  rule 
upon  the  children  concerned,  until  it  is  hoped  that 
all  will  escape  tlie  i^reatest  of  all  dani^ers  to  teachers, 
that  of  fallinii:  into  mechanical  and  routine  methods 
of  teaching  and  governing.  A  request  sent  out  to 
last  year's  graduates  to  report  observations  upon 
any  pupils  who  had  given  them  trouble,  what  they 
did  and  the  results,  brought  evidence  that  this  hox)e 
is  being  realized.  One  young  lady,  after  describing 
her  experience  with  several  troublesome  pupils, 
says:  "  I  have  proved  the  value  of  child-study  as  an 
aid  in  governing  a  school.  What  will  help  in  one 
case  will  only  hinder  in  another.  I  am  most  suc- 
cessful w^lien  I  consider  each  child  as  a  separate 
unit,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  rules  and  laws  for  all,  but  each 
child  has  a  right  to  his  own  individuality." 

It  is  jn'obably  true  that  good  teachers  have  always 
studied  their  pupils,  but  it  is  only  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  that  the  study  of  children  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  making  good  teachers. 
Study  and  practice  of  the  best  methods  of  studying 
children  will  soon  be  recognized  as  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  study  and  practice  of  methods  of 
teaching,  for  without  the  power  to  discern  the  con- 
dition of  a  class  or  a  pupil  the  best  general  methods 
may  be  productive  of  the  worst  results.  Normal 
schools  that  realize  the  truth  of  this  will  no  longer 
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be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  they  have  formerly 
more  or  less  justly  received.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
account  of  what  is  doing  in  one  school  will  prove 
suggestive  and  stimulating  to  other  schools  engaged 
in  the  training  of  teacliers 
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THE  (luestion  of  the  homes  and  home  life  of 
the  wage  earning  population  in  our  great  cities 
is  one  that  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  that 
its  importance  demands.  In  England  it  has  assumed 
its  rank  as  one  of  the  large  questions  of  public 
policy.  In  France,  Germany  and  other  Continental 
countries,  statesmen,  sociologists  and  philanthropists 
are  giving  it  their  concurrent  effort.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  facts 
concerning  the  overcrowding  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing of  the  families  of  workingmen.  but  it  has  at 
length  dawned  upon  our  intelligent  public  that  we, 
too,  have  a  serious  problem  on  our  hands  in  the  re- 
form of  the  habitations  of  the  people.  A  great 
effort,  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  has  this 
year  been  entered  uj^on  by  an  association  of  men 
and  women  in  New  York,  who  are  bent  upon  bring 
ing  about  a  very  significant  change  for  the  better 
in  the  house  and 
home  facilities  of 
this  most  densely 
inhabited  indus- 
trial hive  of  all  the 
w  o  r  1  d.  Because 
this  movement 
seems  to  us  to  be 
destined  to  accom- 
plish very  great 
improvements  in 
the  Greater  New 
York  and  its  vicin- 
ity, and  also  to  in- 
fluence favorably 
the  cause  of  hous- 
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ing  reform  in 
other  cities,  it 
seems  to  us  well 
wortli  while  to 
give  our  readers 
a  tlioroughgoing 
account  of  its 
general  point  of 
view  and  its  spe- 
(nfic  plans  of 
work. 

Th(!  C^ity  and 
Subur}>an  Homes 
Company,  hav- 
ing for  its  leg<'Tid 
•'  Domestic     life 


W.    II.    TOI.MA.V. 


(Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Tolman  Initiated 
present  inovf;Tnf!nt  for  hou8in><  rctorm. ) 


JACOB   A.    RIIS, 

(Foremost  advocate  of  teueraent  house  reform  in  New  York). 

creates  a  nation,"  is  a  business  corporation,  organ- 
ized July  6,  1896,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Its  objects  are  to  offer  to  capital  a  safe  and 
permanent  5  per  cent,  investment  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  to  wage  earners  improved,  wholesome 
homes  at  current  rates.  It  will  provide  the  \  ery 
best  accommodations  from  the  standpoint  of  hy- 
giene and  comfort,  attractive  to  occupants  and  en- 
couraging a  transformation  in  the  existing  domestic 
life  of  tenement  dwellers.  Tlie  intention  is  to 
largely  increase  ccmiforts  and  sanitary  appliances. 

The  organization  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  was  promoted  by  the  Improved  Housing 
Council,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Improved  Hous- 
ing Conference  held  in  New  York  City  last  March 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Impi-oving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  Im- 
proved Housing  Council,  with  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  editor  of  The  Century  magazine,  chairman; 
Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  vi(;e-chHirman ;  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Smith,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman, 
secretary,  appointed  various  sub-committees,  and 
tliat  on  Model  Apartment  Houses,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Auerbach,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Milbury, 
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secretary,  immediately  publishetl  an  invitation  to 
architects  to  submit  plans  for  a  city  block  of  2U0  by 
400  feet  of  the  best  class  of  model  tenements.  The 
printed  "  Conditicms  of  Competition  "  were  ri.u'or- 
ously  drawn  in  order  to  eliminate  the  well  known  evil 
features  of  ordinary  tenements,  and  to  secure  plans 
which  should  assure  thoroughly  well  built  houses, 
family  x^rivacy,  the  largest  possible  apartments,  and 
a  maximum  of  .light  and  air.  Every  room  must 
have  free  outside  ventilation,  all  apartments  must 
be  self-contained,  no  bedroom  might  be  of  less  than 
70  and  no  living-room  less  than  144  square  feet  of 
superficial  floor  area,  and  every  i)ossible  housekeep 
ing  comfort  and  convenience  was  to  be  provided  for. 
The  plans  were  required  to  show  a  safe  5  per  cent, 
return  on  the  investment  at  prevailing  tenement 
rentals. 

Philanthropy,  pure  and  simple,  will  never  greatly 
improve  the  housing  of  the  people.  The  problem 
is  too  vast.  After  all  the  philanthropic  money  is 
turned  into  homes  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
want  ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  class 
of  model  dwellings  is  a  safe  investment,  yield- 
ing regularly  the 
full  ordinary  rate 
of  interest,  hous- 
ing reform  on 
that  basis  will 
contain  within  it- 
self the  germ  of 
life  and  develop- 
m  e  n  t .  Capital 
will  be  attracted 
to  this  field,  and 
presently  the 
rookeries  and  the 
slums,  with  their 
attendant  im- 
morality, drunk- 
enness, sickness, 
epidemics,  and 
frightful  death 
rates,  will  have 
disappeared,  and 

"  Home,    sweet   home  !  "  will   cease  to  be  a  bitter 
irony. 

Twenty-nine  architects  offered  plans,  among  them 
being  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  and  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Herts,  two  young  New  Yorkcn's  who  are  studying  at 
the  Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  with  the  intention  of 
making  tenement  architecture  their  specialty.  Many 
of  the  plans  submitted  show  great  ingenuity  and  a 
large  comprehenHionof  thejjroldtnii,  but  not  all  were 
ada])ted  to  make  a  financial  succ<>sh  of  tenements 
built  on  high-pric<Ml  New  York  land.  Exorbitantly 
expensive  land,  the  extreme  incronvcniienceof  the  25 
by-lOO-foot  lots,  the  utterly  itiadrcjuato  rapid-transit 
and  Hudson  an<l  Kast  River  bridgo  facilities,  ar«< 
New  York'H  chief  (»bstacles  to  u  H]>lendid  lumsing 
syHtem  for  her  wage-earning  population. 

Tlie  ]>lanM  vverc^  judged  by  a  committer  consiHting 
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of  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  W.  H.  Folsom,  agent  for 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  and  A.  W. 
Longfellow,  Jr..  a  distinguished  Boston  architect 
actively  interested  in  the  housing  question,  and  him- 
self the  designer  of  the  Harrison  avenue  model  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  Boston  Co-operative  Build- 
ing Company,  which,  by  the  way,  has  just  now  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  most  useful 
and  successful  life. 

STATUS     AND     RESULTS     OF     IMPROVED     HOUSING      IN 
AMERICA    AND    EUROPE. 

As  long  ago  as  1835  M.  Andre  Koechlin.  an  en- 
lightened manufacturer    of   Mulhouse.    began   the 

construction  o  f 
dwellings  for  his 
f  a  c  t  o  r  y  help, 
which  he  erected 
at  a  moderate 
price,  making 
only  the  condi- 
tion that  the  ten- 
ant should  culti- 
vate his  garden 
himself,  send  his 
children  to 
school,  make 
each  week  a  little 
deposit  in  the 
savings  bank, 
and  pay  three 
cents  to  a  mutual 
relief  fund. 
Later  there  was 
organized  in  this 
same  industrial  centre  an  association  of  capitalists, 
which  built  model  small  houses  for  working  people 
and  sold  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  England  housing  reform  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick.  Fifty  two  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Asst> 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Indus 
trial  Classes  was  organized  in  London.  It  still  main- 
tains an  honorable  and  useful  career,  though  it  has 
not  grown  as  rapidly  as  some  later  organizations. 
In  180;}  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  organized  the  Im- 
l)roved  Industrial  Dwellings  C'ompany,  and  in  18t57 
a  body  of  London  workmen,  banding  together  to 
build  dwellings  for  their  fellows,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
Artisans',  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Com 
])any,  which  is  to-day  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  tlu^  world,  v/ith  ijroperty  valued  at  fully 
thirteen  millions  of  tlollars.  Tliere  are  thirteen 
other  im]iortant  nunlel  tenement  companies  in  Lon- 
don. Mancliester.  Liverptxd,  Newcastle  uponTyne. 
(Hasgovvatid  Edinburgli,  including  the  two  iiniH^r- 
tant  philanthropic  trust.M  founded  by  George  Pea- 
bndy  and  Sir  iMJiiard  Cecil  Guinness  (Lt>rd  Ivt^aghV 
Anu^ricans  may  propt»rly  be  pnmd  of  the  fact  that 
their  countrynnintht*  ni»ble  (  M»org»' PeuUMly.w  •■ 
of  the  tlrst  in  the  h<<Kl,  and.  \\\w  to  UIm  mum 
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alone,  more  than  20,000  of  London 'h  workint^  people 
are  comfortably  and  healthfully  housed  at  rentals 
commensurate  with  their  incomes  ;  and  yet,  so 
profitable  has  been  the  undertaking  that  the  capital 
has  more  than  doubled  from  its  own  increment— 
all  the  increase  being  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
the  enterprise. 

In  Great  Britain  the  housing  question  has  been 
treated  chiefly  as  a  problem  in  municipal  sociology. 
The  leading  en- 
terprises are 
confine  d  to 
large  cities.  On 
the  Continent 
the  problem  has 
presented  itself 
chiefly  as  a 
phase  of  indus- 
trial life,  and 
much  more  en 
ergy  has  conse- 
quently been 
directed  toward 
providing  small 
homes  for  fac- 
tory operatives. 
Improved  hous- 
ing on  the  Con- 
t  i  n  e  n  t  flour- 
ishes best  in  connection  with  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Some  of  the  larger  English  companies 
extend  their  sphere  of  activities  so  as  to  include  su- 
burban homes.  The  Artisans',  Laborers' and  Gen- 
eral Dwellings  Company  stands  first  in  this  respect. 

Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  improved  housing. 
In  all  the  European  countries  above  named  about 
ninety  important  enterprises  are  now  in  existence. 
In  London  alone  160,000  peojjle  are  housed  in  genu- 
ine model  tenements,  while  a  far  larger  number 
have  been  transferred  to  cottages  and  cottage  tene- 
ments in  suburbs.  Fully  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
are  to-day  remunerativjjly  invested  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Great  Britain  in  imx)roved  housing  enter- 
j)rises. 

Americans,  however,  had  long  liv(Ml  in  the  l)elief 
that  there  could  be  nothing  wrong  with  working- 
men's  conditions  in  the  Great  Republic.  There 
were  a  few,  it  is  true,  who  had  some  comprehension 
of  the  facts,  and  who  had  long  labored  manfully  to 
cure  the  evil.  To  these  few  is  due  the  credit  of 
various  legislative  inquiries,  culminating  for  the 
state  of  New  York  with  the  investigation  and  re- 
I)ort  made  by  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of 
1M94,  Richard  Watson  Gild(;r,  chairman,  and,  for 
tlie  federal  govfirnment  with  the  world  wide 
study  made  >)y  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  of  tho  Johns 
Hox)kinH  University,  whif;h  has  been  x)ublislH!d  as 
tlif-  "  EightJi  Special  Report  of  the  Onrnriissifmor  of 
Labor,  The  Housing  of  the  Working  People,"'  doubt- 


less the  most  important  contribution  yet  made  to 
the  literature  of  this  subject. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  too,  a  large  number 
of  individuals  from  various  x)arts  of  the  country 
have  made  extensive  independent  studies  in  Eurox)e. 
Anumg  others  who  made  pilgrimages  abroad  to 
look  into  this  subject  are  INIrs.  Roland  C.  Lincoln 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Boston ;  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Miss  Edith 
Kendall.  Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  Edward  Marshall 
and  John  Lloyd  Thomas  of  New  York  ;  Miss  Jane 
Addams  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Hannah  Fox  and  Miss 
Helen  Parrish  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills 
of  New  York  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
British,  lodging  houses  for  men. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  came  with 
startling  force  the  declaration  of  the  "  Gilder  "  Com- 
mittee, established  by  irrefutable  evidence,  that  the 
New  York  tenement  system  was  the  worst  in  the 
world,  unless,  indeed,  some  other  American  city 
might  be  able  to  contest  this  unhappy  pre-eminence. 
This  committee's  report  showed  New  York  to  be 
the  most  densely  populated  city  on  earth,  with  143.2 
persons  to  the  acre  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Har- 
lem River,  which  includes  all  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  city  population.  Paris  comes  next 
with  a  density  of  125.2  per  acre,  and  Berlin  follows 

with  118  6.  Sixty- 
six  acres  on  the 
East  Side  in  1894 
had  986.4  to  the 
acre,  now  doubt- 
less increased  to 
well  over  1,000. 
So  far  as  is 
known,  Bombay 
comes  next,  with 
46.06  acres  hav- 
ing 759.66  persons 
to  the  acre,  while 
the  densest  small 
section  of  Europe 
is  the  "  Josef- 
stadt"  of  Prague, 
with  but  485.4  to 
the  acre,  and  the 
most  congested 
district  of  Lon- 
don is  less  than  half  as  thickly  populated  as  is  New 
York. 

In  one  wing  of  its  investigation  the  committee 
found  a  population  of  255,08;')  persons  out  of  which 
only  80()  had  access  to  bathrooms  in  the  houses  in 
which  they  lived.  Here  is  a  population  larger  than 
that  of  Providen(5e,  R.  I. ;  N(;wark,  N.  J.  ;  Minne- 
ai)olis  or  St.  Paul  ;  Omaha,  Indianapolis  or  Kansas 
(Jity,  and  only  a  shade  smaller  than  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  New  Orleans,  with  only  8()('>  ])ers(ms  able 
to  take  a  bath  in  the  houses  in  which  they  lived  ; 
aTid  th(;re  is  no  such  thing  as  a  imblic  bath  in  Ncnv 
York   City.     The  only  bathing  facilities   thus   far 
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provided  are  some  feeble  beginnings  by  charitable 
societies. 

In  the  same  deimrtment  of  investigation  ir),7'.2() 
families,  numbering  67,897  persons,  an  average  of 
4  1-H  ])ersons  to  the  family,  were  found  living  in 
tenements  of  an  average  size  of  :384.4  si^nare  feet  of 
tioor  area.  A  fair  idea  of  the  awful  contraction  of 
these  (luarters  can  be  obtained  only  by  measuring 
an  ordinary  sized  room.  A  room  12  by  24  feet  con- 
tains 288  square  feet  in  tioor  area.  In  addition  to 
the  dreadfully  inadetjuate  size  of  the  apartments  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  are  in  old,  dilai)i- 
dated,  filth-soaked,  dark,  unventilated  buildings. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  conditions  the  death 
rate  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age  runs  up  to  254.4  per 
thousand,  while  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  it  is  only  30 
per  thousand.  This  is  a  "  slaughter 
of  the  iimocents  *"  compared  with 
which  the  butchery  of  Herod,  over 
which  centuries  of  Christendom 
have  shuddered,  sinks  into  insig 
nificance.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, too,  the  general  death  rate 
rises  from  an  average  of  21.08  for 
the  entire  city  to  01. 97  per  thousand. 
The  horror  of  this  is  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  adequate  experiments 
in  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world  have  j^roved  that  this  murder 
may  be  prevented  by  properly  built 
houses,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air 
and  generous  bathing  facilities  — 
in  all  of  which  New  York  is  crim- 
inally behind  the  age  so  far  as  concerns  her  city 
wage-earning  population. 

Still,  improved  housing  enterprises  of  considerable 
importance  exist,  notably  the  Improved  Dwellings 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  originated  by  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White;  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association  and  the 
Tenement  House  Building  Company  of  New  Yoi-k, 
the  B(3st(m  Co-operative  Building  Conqjany,  the  Im- 
proved Dwellings  Association,  and  the  private  en 
terprise  of  Mr.  James  W.  Tufts  of  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  inq>roved 
housing  on  both  of  the  continents  is  that  itjs  pro- 
motion has  ])een  attended  with  rare  financial  suc- 
cess. We  learn  from  Dr.  (mould's  investigations  tliat 
taking  the  forty-nine  enterprises,  avowedly  com- 
mercial or  semi-philanthr<)])ic  in  charactt^r,  in  Amt>r- 
ican  and  European  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants 
or  upward,  forty-three  of  them  are  now  earning 
dividends  e([ualing  or  exciHHling  normal  coiiimer 
cial  rates,  three  are  earning  a  savings  bank  ratt»  of 
interest,  while  the  remaining  thnn^  liavt;  failetl  to 
come  up  to  this  standard.  lO.xpressing  the  relations 
in  i)en-entageH  we  get  a  better  id«»a  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  tliis  Htatiuiient.  Kighty-eight  per  cent,  of 
tliesfi  enterprises  wen^  fully  MUcceHsfnI.  si.x  per  cent 
fairly  siirceHHfiil  and  but  si.\  p«'r  cent,  fuibires.     Can 
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any  other  business  present  an  equally  creditable 
record  V 

Due  to  all  these  varied  studies  and  practical  ex- 
periments the  agitation  for  better  living  conditions 
for  working  people  has  become  acute,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Improved  Housing  Council  of  New  York,  there- 
fore, met  with  a  sympathetic  and  encouraging  re- 
sponse when  it  undertook  the  practical  work  of 
forming  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company. 

There  is  great  danger  that  movements  in  which 
philanthropy  forms  a  part  may  become  sporadic. 
Time  and  again  we  have  seen  interesting  move- 
ments restricted  to  a  very  limited  sphere,  and  realiz- 
ing but  half  their  promise.  The 
reason  for  this  state  of  things  is 
that  organization  is  effected  sim- 
ply with  present  considerations  in 
mind,  and  without  a  comprehensive 
programme  or  outlook.  The  gen 
tlenien  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Improved  Housing  Council  de- 
termined that,  whatever  practical 
agency  should  be  organized,  they 
would  guard  against  such  dangers. 
With  this  end  in  view  they  deter- 
mined to  select  as  president  and 
leader  of  their  enterprise  one  who, 
from  his  previous  studies  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem,  could  fairly 
be  esteemed  to  possess  an  outlook. 
Improved  housing,  even  though  it 
may  have  a  commercial  basis, 
is  nevertheless  a  sociological  prob- 
lem ;  and  success  in  dealing  with  it  must  de 
pend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  a  right  under- 
standing of  sociological  conditions.  It  was,  there- 
fore, probably  a  wise  thing  to  select  for  the  i)resi- 
dent  of  the  new  organization  one  thoroughly  trained 
on  the  academic  side,  but  whose  sympathy  has 
always  been  chiefly  enlisted  toward  the  practical 
rather  than  the  theoretical  side  of  social  problems. 

Accordingly  a  company  was  conceived  which 
would  deal  at  present  with  two  important  and  dis- 
tinct phases  of  the  housing  problem,  and,  when  suc- 
ce.ssful  therein,  extend  its  sphere  of  work  so  as  to 
include  whatt'ver  had  been  left  out  of  the  initial 
programme.  Improved  housing  having  survived 
the  experimental  phase,  both  economically  and  so- 
ciologically, the  promoters  felt  safe  iu  organizing 
an  investment  company  largely  on  the  model  oi 
.some  of  the  London  housing  corporations,  but  with 
a  somewhat  widt»r  aim. 

The  proptu'  way  to  begin  a  reform  m  the  living 
comlitions  of  tlu*  wage  earners  is  to  commence  with 
the  nppt^r  strata.  IMoviiling  for  the  lHV*t  »uul 
most  prosperou.s  heaves  just  st>  nuich  more  nnnu  for 
th«>st^  underneath.  Heginning  at  the  ti»p  rvlit«vtv<4 
t  lie  pressure  and  prompts  an  upward  uioveuient  all 
along  the   lintv      Accordinglv,    the   nuvlmnics   ami 
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"better  paitl  wage  earners  will  be  encouraged  by 
this  company  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  small 
homes  built  for  them  on  suburban  sites  and  sold  on 
tlie  installment  plan  with  life  insurance  attached, 
while  the  future  tenants  of  its  city  homes  will  be 
in  the  main  taken  from  the  classes  below.  The 
city  homes  of  this  company  will  cater  to  that  class 
of  people  who  desire  two,  three  or  four  room  apart- 
ments. The  four-room  apartments  of  these  build- 
ings, as  regards 
rentable  space 
and  conven- 
iences, will  be 
equal  in  all  sali- 
ent respects 
to  the  ordi- 
nary five-room 
apartments  in 
the  more  mod- 
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em  tenement  houses.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  locations  selected 
will  be  in  neighborhoods  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  these  apart- 
ments; — neighborhoods  perhaps 
not  the  most  densely  populated, 
but  at  all  events  where  a  positive 
jieed  exists.  The  first  building 
erected  will  cover  a  space  200  by 
400  feet.  Very  probably,  in  the  fu- 
ture, smaller  sites  will  be  selected  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  so  that  the  standard  of  housing  in  the 
neighborhoods  will  be  raised  ])y  force  of  competi- 
tion and  example.  While  more  than  the  resources 
of  the  largest  conceiva^ile  corporation  would  be 
needed  to  provide  model  city  homes  for  New  York's 
wage  earning  poi)ulation,  indirectly  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  planting  improved  tenements  in 
different  neighborhoods.  They  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  accommodations 
furnished  by  owners  of  other  tenement  property. 

An  important  parb  of  the  work  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  will  be  to  fa(nlitate 
means  of  proprietorship  among  the  better  paid  ele- 
ment of  New  York's  wage  earning  population.  This 
step  is  along  the  line  of  true  social  ])rogress.  for 
popular  proprietorshix)  is  proljably  the  most  i)owerf  ul 
contri)>utory  element  in  social  sta))ility.  The  method 
by  whicli  these  homes  may  be  attained  is  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

In  the  first  place,   the  company  expects  to  pur- 


chase several  areas  conveniently  situated,  if  possiljle, 
within  the  limits  of  the  "Greater  New  York,"  at 
points  wliere  good  transit  facilities  are  afford(:;d. 
The  comi)any  will  operate  conservatively,  ijurchas- 
ing  only  enough  land  at  one  place  to  develop  a 
colony.  The  land  will  be  laid  out  as  attractively 
as  possible,  and  the  estates  carefully  protected 
against  anything  which  might  inj  ure  the  value  of  the 
property.  This  is  very  imjwrtant  to  wage  earners, 
because  it  will  assure  them  of  a  permanent  value  for 
their  homes  when  the}'  become  the  full  owners.  By 
controlling  a  suburb,  protection  is  afforded  to  future 
values  in  a  way  not  possible  where  an  individual  lot 
is  purchased  and  a  house  built  by  the  owner,  no 
matter  on  what  scheme. 

Having  selected  and  laid  out  the  site,  plans  for 
small  homes,  costing,  probably  from  §1,000  to  !^2,000, 
will  be  offered  to  prospective  purchasers,  so  that 
each  one  may  select  the  particular  type  of  house 
which  he  thinks  he  wants.  When- 
ever a  sufficient  number  have 
chosen  plans,  let  us  say  twenty- 
five  at  a  time,  the  houses  will  be 
built  for  them.  Building  in  this 
way  reduces  the  cost  considera- 
bly, and  the  purchaser  reaps  the 
advantage.  A  free  choice  as  re- 
gards plans  will  naturally  result 
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in  s  u  ffi  c  i  e  n  t 
variety  of  arch- 
itecture so  that 
a  suburb  will 
not  present  the 
appearan(;e  of 
dull  uniform- 
ity. The  buyer 
will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  ordi- 
nary   city    lot, 

25  by  100  feet,  but  he  may  purchase  more  land  so 
as  to  make  a  little  garden  for  himself  if  he  so  de- 
sires. Th(;  land,  however,  must  be  for  his  own  use 
and  not  for  speculation. 

Each  client,  upon  making  liis  contract,  will  l)e 
called  upon  to  pay  down  10  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
(;hase  price  of  the  house  and  lot,  with  the  option  of 
either  a  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  })eriod  in 
which  to  repay  the  remainder  in  monthly  install- 
ments.    These  montlily  payments   will   cover  also 
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the  cost  of  a  life  insurance  policy.  By  this  means  a 
necessary  protection  is  afforded  to  the  family, 
wliich  is  often  in  a  sad  plit^ht  where  the  head 
has  died  during  the  i)eriod  of  acquiring  a  home. 
The  risks  will  be  assumed  by  a  thoroughly  responsi- 
ble life  insurance  company,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  adequate  protection.  This  life  insurance 
feature  is  meant  to  constitute  an  essential  part  in 
the  operation.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany will  insist  that  all  of  its  clients  for  suburban 
homes,  if  insurable  subjects,  shall  become  insured  ; 
and  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  not  an  insurable 
subject  his  wife  or  some  other  member  of  the  family 
may  be  taken. 
The  company 
keeps  the  policy 
in  force,  pays  the 
premiums,  etc. , 
so  that  all  the 
client  has  to  do 
is  to  submit  him- 
self to  a  physical 
examination  i  n 
the  first  instance. 
The  plan  of  the 
City  and  Sub- 
urban  Homes 
Company,  as  re- 
gards this  phase 
of  its  work,  offers 
probably  more 
advantages  both 
as  regards  cheapness,  convenience  and  excel- 
lence of  accommodations  provided,  than  existing 
agencies.  This  fact  is  unquestionably  being  appre- 
ciated, for  at  the  present  time  the  company  has 
more  than  860  bona  fide  candidates  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  suburban  homes  on  its  books.  For  pleasing 
architecture  and  durability  of  construction  the  com- 
pany expects  to  go  beyond  anything  yet  accomplished 
within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  begins 
with  a  capital  stock  of  §1.000, 000.  While  certain 
well  known  gentlemen  of  means  and  public  spirit 
are  large  subscribers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ])ublic 
will  largely  interest  itself  in  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  hopo  to 
have  a  large  number  of  stockholders  with  moderate 
and  small  sized  holdings.  Witli  this  end  in  view,  the 
shares  have  been  made  .$10  each,  entitled  to  a  cumu- 
lative divid«nid  of  5  pt^r  cent,  per  annum.  The  .st*- 
curity  of  the  investment  is  unquestionabl(\  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  5  per  c(mt.  cumulative  dividend 
whicli  is  anticipated  will  attract  a  large  numb(»r  of 
persons  of  small  means  who  cannot  at  present  secure 
an  e(iually  safe  investmcMit  at  thest*  rat«^s.  There  is  no 
rrason  why  wagn  ruinors  th(un.s(4vos  shotild  nottliiis 
invest  their  savings.  The  compn.ny  would  like  to 
number  among  its  fiiiurn  stockhohlors  iiiiiny  of  its 
own  tcriiints.  In  that  way  thoy  woiihl  ln'comc  part 
owners   of  thn  cnterpriHo  which   is  rc^ndering  thrm 
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social  service.  If  the  company  should  succeed  in- 
making  a  solid  financial  record,  as  there  is  every  as- 
surance that  it  will,  there  ought  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  public  should  not  evince  that  deep,  prac- 
tical interest  which  will  enable  the  corporation  to 
grow  to  twenty  times  its  existing  capitalization  and 
thus  extend  twenty  fold  its  humanitarian  service. 

The  stock  will  be  offered  to  the  public  through  the 
well  known  banking  houses  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Bank  and  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company  about  December  1.  these  important 
financial  institutions  gratuitously  placing  their  serv- 
ices at  the  disposition  of  the  company  to  receive 
subscriptions.  It  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  know 
that  this  enterprise  is  being  organized  and  j)ut  into 
active  existence  without  any  compensation  to  pro- 
moters, underwriters,  bankers  and  counsel.  Due 
public  announcement  will  be  given  of  the  date  for 
subscriptions. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  dividends  are  restricted  to  a  cumu- 
lative dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  is 
but  one  class  of  stock.  All  jirofits  in  excess  will  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  surplus,  to  be  used  in  the 

discretion  of  the 
directors  in  ex- 
tending the  op- 
erations of  the 
company. 

The  personnel 
of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Honif  s 
Company  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee 
of  its  soundness,, 
both  as  a  busi- 
ness and  a  phil- 
anthropic enter- 
prise. Its  pres- 
ident. Dr.  E.  H. 
L.  Gould,  has 
made  himself  a 
w  i  d  t*  1  y  recog- 
nized authority 
on  the  housing 
(piestion.  He  is  the  author  of  the  special  report  oi 
tlie  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  '*  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  People."  recently  issued  by  Col.  Wright's 
department  at  Washington.  This  rejv>rt  is  the  re 
suit  of  three  y tears'  study  of  the  housing  qntvs 
tion  in  Euro])e  and  America,  and  is  considereil  the 
most  complete  storehouse  of  informatii>n  i>n  this 
subj»H-t.  The  vii-e  president.  Mr.  Samuel  IX  lUib 
cock;  the  chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  I)ireeti»rs,  Mr. 
It.  Fult.)n  Cutting;  Mr.  D.  ( ).  Mills.  Mr.  W  liik.\arvl 
Cutting  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Vandt»rbiU.  of  the  IU^U'\l 
of  Directors,  have  long  Iuumi  active  in  tiie  cHU8e  ivt* 
tenement  r«»fi>rm  ami  art*  larg*»  s)iart»hoMer>»  in  tht* 
Imi>ro\e(l  l)wellim;s  .\ssoi-iatiiui  ot  New  York  l*ity. 
winwe  model  tenements  at  S»»venty  tlr*t  !«trt^t  hiuI 
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First  avenue,  built  in  1881,  have  never  failed  to  pay 
their  annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  have  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  surplus  besides.  Mr.  Alfred 
T.  White,  ex-Commissioner  of  City  Works  for  Brook- 
lyn, began  building  model  tenements  in  that  city 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  White  is  now 
the  largest  single  owner  of  model  tenements  in 
America.  Mr.  Isaac  N,  Seligman,  of  the  well  known 
banking  house  of  that  name,  is  a  shareholder  in  the 
Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  and  Mr.  Adrian  Ise- 
lin,  Jr. ,  of  Messrs.  Adrian  Iselin  &  Co. ,  has  built  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  a  number  of  small  cottages 
for  clerks  and  other  small  salaried  men.  All  these 
enterprises  have  not  only  proved  sound  investments, 
but  their  social  results  have  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  their  promoters.  Naturally,  these 
gentlemen  are  confident  that  a  profitable  and  use- 
ful future  awaits  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach  of  Davies,  Stone 
&  Auerbach,  who  are  the  counsel  to  the  company, 
has  long  been  a  close  student  of  the  housing  question, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  City  Homes. 
Mr.  George  W.  Young,  president  of  the  United  States 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Suburban  Homes.  The  other  di- 
rectors are  Mr.  John  D  Crimmins,  already  largely 
interested  financially  in  city  tenements,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Smith,  ex-president  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Arthur  W,  Mil- 
bury  is  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Among  others  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  enterprise 
are  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rocke- 
feller,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Mr.  George  J. 
Gould,  Mr.  W. 

C.  Schermer- 
horn,  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  Mr.  Percy 
R.  Pine,  Jr., 
Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jessup,  Mr.  W. 

D.  Sloane,  Miss 
Hannah  N. 
Lawrence,  Mr. 
David  G.  Leg- 
gett.  Miss  E. 
Aymar,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Coming 
Clark,   Miss 

Olivia  Phelps  Stokes,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes, 
^Vfr.  M.  Bayard  Brown,  Miss  AnnaT.  Van  Santvoord 
and  Miss  A.  G.  Johnson. 

The  first  of  the  city  homes  to  be  constructed  by 
the  City  and  Suburban  Honies  rVnupfiuy  will  bo 
built  on  a  i)lot  of  ground  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues.  X)artly  fronting  on  West  Sixty- 
eighth  street  and  partly  on  West  Sixty-ninth.     The 
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space  to  be  occupied  consists  of  nineteen  city  lots. 
The  location  is  happily  chosen.  It  lies  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  tenement  region  on  the  west  side.  The 
tenants  of  the  new  homes  will  not  merely  be  sur- 
rounded by  better  hygienic  conditions,  but  will  be 
in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  elevating  in- 
stead of  degenerating  influences  at  work.  The 
buildings  to  be  constructed  are  after  the  design  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Flagg.  Mr.  Flagg's  plan  was  one  of 
the  two  chosen  by  the  company  at  the  competition 
held  last  May.  Mr.  Flagg  has  previously  been  the 
architect  for  the  present  owner  of  the  land  in  vari- 
ous other  buildings.  This  first  operation  by  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  public-spirited  action  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Corning  Clark.  She  has  turned  over  her 
land  to  the  company  on  an  appraised  valuation  in 
return  for  shares  of  its  capital  stock  at  par.  She 
also  makes  a  cash  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  which,  together  with  the  price  of 
the  land,  will  amount  to  half  of  the  value  of  the 
land  and  buildings  when  completed.  The  remaining 
half,  in  accordance  with  the  policj'-  of  the  company,, 
will  be  borrowed  on  mortgage. 

Mrs.  Clark's  action  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  such  efforts  as  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  is  putting  forth.  She  has  been 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  great  utility  of  investing 
money  through  such  an  agency,  at  a  fair  return 
with  humanitarian  ends  in  view.  She  sees  that 
wealthy  people  utilizing  money  in  this  fashion  may 
prove  to  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  society  that 
sympathy  for  their  situation  and  interest  in  their 
welfare  are  more  broadly  current  than  recent  politi- 
cal agitators  would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs.  Clark  hopes 
her  examx>le  will  find  many  imitators  among  per- 
sons of  wealth  in  New  York.  Whether  her  hofje  is 
realized  or  not,  the  force  of  her  example  and  the 
value  of  her  contribution  are  in  no  wise  diminished. 
But  why  should  her  hope  not  be  realized  ?  The 
(Jity  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  the  most  beneficent  form  of  social  w^ork. 
Its  officers  and  directors  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  character  and  experience.  They  offer  to 
the  public  what  they  believe  to  be  a  safe  and  sound 
investment  of  5  per  cent,  with  improved  New  York 
real  estate  as  a  security.  The  social  results  from 
money  so  invested  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
community.  Why  then  should  not  men  of  wealth 
who  feel  moderate  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  kind  utilize  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  offered  by  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  either  by  becoming  its  shareholders  or,  still 
better,  specifically  following  the  exam])le  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Corning  Clark,  in  providing  the  means  for 
specific  operations  of  the  comx)any  ? 

The  (company  also  expects  soon  to  build  a  block 
of  six-story  tenements  200  by  400  f{M3t,  and  ac- 
commodating about  050  faTnilies.  The  site  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  located,  although  the  com- 
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pany  is  negotiating  for  several  plots  ;  but  this 
block  will  probably  be  built  In  one  of  the  densely 
populated  tenement  districts.  The  company  hopes 
to  buy  its  land  and  make  its  building  contracts 
within  a  month.  The  architects  for 
these  buildings  will  l)e  Mr.  James 
E.  Ware,  winner  of  the  Prize  Ten- 
ement Competition  of  1879,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Flagg,  each  of  wliom  will 
build  half  of  the   proposed   block. 

Tlie  chief  objections  to  the  old 
style  tenements  are  contracted 
quarters,  lack  of  light  and  air  and 
of  sanitary  accommodations,  ensur- 
ing a  large  death  rate,  lack  of 
family  privacy,  and  promiscuous 
toilet  arrangements,  inviting  moral 
deterioration,  and  danger  from  fire 
—that  ever  present  tenement  hor- 
ror. All  of  these  are  cruelly  wicked 
in  such  houses  when  new  ;  when 
they  become  old,  dilapidated,  in- 
fested with  vermin  and  infected 
with  disease  germs,  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  humanity  and  a  menace 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  unfortunates  resident 
in  them,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  community. 

The  unit  of  the  plans  of  both  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr. 
Flagg  is  a  building  100  feet  square,  with  an  interior 
court  30  feet  square  ventilated  to  the  street  either 
by  narrow  passageways,  or  from  the  street  through 
the  basements  ;  additional  light,  air  and  ventilation 
being  jirovided  by  recessed  courts  18  feet  wide  by 
about  60  feet  deep  ox^ening  from  the  streets.  In 
Mr.  Flagg's  plan  a  street  20  feet  wide  runs  from 
avenue  to  avenue  through  the  center  of  the  block 
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at  the  rear  of  the  buildings  facing  on  either  street. 
In  Mr.  Ware's  plan  this  rear  street  extends  but  half 
way  through  the  block,  but  is  connected  by  two 
courtways  running  from  street  to  street  at  the  rear 
of  the  buildings  facing  the  avenues. 
In  all  these  buildings  every  room 
opens  on  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air.    Everywhere  there  is  cross  ven- 
tilation and  plenty  of  light  ;  every 
apartment,    whether  it  have  two, 
three  or  four  rooms,  has  its  private 
water  closet,  laundry  tubs,  etc.     In 
hundreds,  perhaps  in  thousands,  of 
the  best  tenements   now  existing, 
there  are  many  bedrooms  contain- 
ing only  40  to  50  square  feet  of 
floor  area,  and  lighted  and  venti- 
lated only  from  a  narrow  enclosed 
slit  five  or  six  stories  high.     In  the 
buildings  of  this  company  the  small- 
est bedrooms  will  contain  70  square 
feet  of  floor  area,  and  the  smallest 
living  room  144  square  feet.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  laundry  tubs  in  each 
apartment,    commodious   laundries 
will  be  furnished,  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances, and  steam  drying  rooms  where  a  washing 
may  be  dried  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  also, 
splendid  systems  of  baths.     In  every  way  the  build- 
ings will  have  those  conveniences  which  are  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  housekeeper,  and  which  add 
so  greatly  to  the  ease  of  making  a  home  orderly,  at- 
tractive and  comfortable. 

Mr.  Ware  has  adox>ted  the  French  x)lan  of  a  main 
entrance  into  the  thirty  feet  square  central  court, 
from  the  corners  of  which  start  the  stairways,  four 
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to  each  100  feet  square  building.  Mr.  FJagg's  en- 
trances are  from  the  courts  opening  from  the  street. 
Each  100-foot  building  in  both  plans  is  divided  into 
four  compartments  by  unpierced  fire  walls  running 
from  cellar  to  roof.  The  structures  will  be  either 
fire  proof  or  of  slow  burning  construction.  The 
stairways  will  be  fire  proof  and  inclosed  in  fire  proof 
compartments  of  brick. 

Gas  will  be  introduced  throughout  the  buildings. 
There  is  under  consideration  a  system  of  gas  ranges 
w^hereby  housekeepers  may  have  fire  only  w^hen  and 
in  what  quantity  needed.  This  would  certainly  re- 
sult in  much  cooler  dwellings  during  the  summer, 
and  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  work 
with  coal  and  ashes.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
pany will  furnish  hot  water  throughout  the  build- 
ings without  extra  charge.  This  will  be  supplied 
by  the  central  boiler  system,  wiiich  will  furnish  the 
hot  water  and  steam  for  the  baths,  laundries,  dry- 
ing rooms,  and  for  the  heating  of  halls  and  stair- 
ways. The  exterior  architecture  of  the  buildings 
will  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  A  roof  gar- 
den is  among  the  possibilities. 

From  a  minute  study  of  existing  tenement  con- 


ditions the  company  finds  that  for  the  same  rentals 
now  X)aid  in  slum  dwellings  it  can  give  from  25  to- 
80  per  cent,  more  room  than  is  now  given,  and  hy- 
gienic, housekeeping  and  moral  conj forts  so  vastly 
imj) roved  that  it  is  imi)ossible  to  make  a  comijari- 
son.  Likewise  its  suburban  homes  will  ])e  avail- 
able to  purchasers  at  a  price  not  greatly  if  at  all  in 
excess  of  ordinary  rates  of  rental  for  city  apart- 
ments of  even  smaller  dimensions,  the  monthly  rent 
payment  including  an  installment  on  the  x>urchase  of 
a  house  and  a  portion  of  the  life  insurance  premium. 
The  movement  thus  outlined  seems  destined  tO' 
assume  in  the  early  future  very  large  dimensions. 
The  great  and  constantly  increasing  population  of 
New  York  must  be  housed ;  and  there  seems  to  be- 
no  reason  why  this  carefully  devised  scheme  upon 
the  lines  of  what  someone  has  called  "  philanthropy 
and  five  per  cent."  should  not  make  successful  use- 
of  many  millions  of  capital.  It  will  give  New  York 
the  benefit  of  the  best  experience  of  other  cities  and 
countries,  and  will  play  a  leading  part,  doubtless, 
in  that  complete  abolition  of  slum  districts  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  must  accomplish  within  the 
next  half  century. 
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THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS:    THEIR    SHORTCOMINGS    AND 

THEIR  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY     WALTER   L.    HERVEY,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   TEACHERS'   COLLEGE,    NEW   YORK. 


IN  any  community  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  all  to  know  how  the  children  come  by  their 
religious  nurture  and  training  and  how  effective 
and  adequate  this  nurture  and  training  is.  Es- 
pecially important  is  this  inquiry  in  our  country, 
where  things  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  go  by  default 
or,  at  least,  to  go  on  without  guidance  or  supervision. 
And  if,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  maintains,  a  prepon- 
derating element  in  the  type  of  character  which  the 
civilization  of  the  future  demands  is  the  sense  of 
reverence,  it  is  of  increasing  importance  to  know 
how  this  sense  is  being  developed. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE. 

Of  the  three  institutions  which  have  charge  of 
this  matter — namely,  the  school,  the  family  and  the 
church — only  one  seems  to  be  in  shape  for  effective 
action.  The  secular  school  is,  for  the  time  being, 
seriously  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction,  thougli  there  appears  no  good  reason 
why  the  secular  school  might  not.  and  should  not, 
give  a  certain  religious  grounding  irrespective  of 
sect,  and  why  an  atmosphere,  at  least,  of  reverence 
far  exceeding  anything  now  attained  should  not  be 
insisted  upon.  As  for  the  American  home  as  a 
factor  in  religious  training,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  the  American  home  seems  just  now  too  occu- 
X)ied  in  adjusting  itself  to  a  complex  environment 
to  be  as  effective  as  it  should  be  as  an  educational 
force  of  any  kind.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this,  nor 
need  we  do  more  than  mention  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  conscientious  and  intelligent  parents 
who  are  going  to  change  all  this  some  day.  For 
the  time  being  it  is  a  fact,  and  all  teachers  and 
society  in  general  must  reckon  with  it  as  such. 
Upon  the  church,  then,  society  must  lay  the  chief 
burden  of  the  religious  education  of  children.  But 
as  the  theological  seminary  offering  a  course  in 
pedagogics  has  yet  to  be  heard  from,  and  as  the 
ministers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  yet  able  to  preacli  to 
the  children  to  edification,  and  as  some  of  the  good 
people  in  tlie  pews  are  *'  scary  "  when  a  minister 
who  knows  the  way  to  the  liearts  of  children  does 
speak  to  them  from  the  pul])it  in  simple  language 
and  witli  objective  illustrations,  w»'  nrti  obliged 
finally  to  place  the  burden  on  the  slioulders  of  the 
institution  known  as  the  Sunday  school.  This  is  a 
clear  case  of  "  partHriitnt  nioiifes/'  For  wiio  that 
knows  anything  about  the  matter,  either  from  per- 
sonal e.xperience  or  observation,  does  not  feel  that  to 
pUuM5  Hucli  nioiintain.s  of  responsibility  upon  Mm 
HJioulders  of  sucii  a  *'  mouse  "  as  \\w  modern  Siinday 
school  is  siiMply  riilicidoiis  ?  Venerable  ais  it  is  and 
big  as  it  is  (in  otir  country  alone  it  now  niiniiiers 


not  less  than  ten  millions  of  pupils),  in  comparison 
with  its  responsibilities,  and  especially  in  view  of  its 
limitations,  is  it  not  i)itifully  ineffective  and  inade- 
quate ?  And  more  than  this,  in  v4ew  of  a  suspicion 
which  is  more  honest  and  widespread  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  that,  speaking  by  and  large,  tlie 
more  effective  the  Sunday  school  becomes  on  its 
present  lines  the  less  adequate  it  is  likely  to  prove, 
may  we  not  agree  that  the  sooner  we  get  at  the 
facts  and  discuss  remedies  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  children  and  for  society,  of  which  they  are  soon 
to  be  active  members  ?  This,  at  least,  is  the  view- 
point of  the  present  article,  and  from  this  view- 
j)oint  there  seems  to  be  warranted  a  frank  facing 
of  the  present  situation  and  a  fair- spirited  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  large.  In  this  inquiry 
we  shall  consider  first  the  rise  of  the  Sunday  school 
idea  and  in  particular  try  to  find  what  have  been 
the  virtues  and  besetting  sins  of  Sunday  schools 
in  time  past,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
discuss  present  ends,  means  and  appliances. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PIONEERING. 

Just  when  the  Sunday  school  idea  originated  is 
not  known,  but  we  have  the  record  of  an  interest- 
ing school  of  Bible  study  which  was  held  at  Jeru- 
salem not  far  from  2,3-12  years  ago.  The  superin- 
tendent was  a  minister  named  Ezra  and  he  had  a 
staff  of  thirteen  assistant  superintendents  and  thir- 
teen trained  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  paid,  besides 
other  teachers  regarding  whom  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  trained  and  ]>aid  or  not.  The 
l)upils  were  '"  all  the  people."  both  men  and  women, 
and  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding.  On 
the  occasion  described  the  school  lasted  from  day- 
light to  mid-day.  and  notwithstanding  the  long  ses- 
sion and  the  fact  that  the  i)eople  stood  fi-om  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  we  are  told  that  the  ears  of 
all  the  people  were  attentive.  The  reason  of  this 
attention  is  not  far  to  seek  :  "  The  teachers  read 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly  and  they 
gave  the  sense  st>  that  they  (the  pupils)  understiKKl 
the  reading."  Tlie  effect  of  this  kind  of  teaching? 
was  pathetic,  for  we  are  told  that  "  all  the  ptH>ple 
wept  Nvlu'U  they  heard  the  words  of  tlu»  law  ;  "  and 
then,  being  told  that  it  wasn't  the  corrtn-t  thing  to 
weep  when  they  understoo«l  the  law.  tlu\v  went  to 
tht^  other  extrt>nie  and  *'  tlid  niakt*  great  mirth  Ik>- 
cause  they  had  nntlerstiHul  the  words  that  wort*  de- 
clared unto  tlu'Mi."  In  t)ur  time  Sunday  sehtHil  pu- 
pils may  weep  and  they  have  been  known  to  niukt* 
great  mirth,  but  not  partiiularly,  so  fur  )k.H  1  hHVt* 
ol(serv(Ml,  beeause  they  \m\o  undorstiHHl  the  \vi»nl* 
dt>(-!iit  i*il  unto  t  heui 
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HINTS   FROM  OLD  TIME  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

Thus  was  the  "Sunday  school  idea"  set  going 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  From  tliat  day 
-to  this  tlie  course  of  religious  instruction  impresses 
one  chiefly  by  the  fact  of  its  irregularity.  It  has  been 
rather  a  series  of  waves  than  a  steady  current.  The 
impulse  given  by  Jesus,  for  example,  had  its  effect 
upon  the  apostles,  for  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  every- 
where they  w^ent  they  taught  as  well  as  preached, 
and  this  was  true  of  their  immediate  successors. 
But  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  early  Christian 
schools,  with  their  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  teaching  both  children  and  adults,  there  rested  a 
blight  upon  religious  teaching  as  upon  everything 
■else.  Then  came  Luther,  who  laid  down  the  dic- 
tum that  nobody  should  be  chosen  as  a  minister  if 
he  were  not  Defore  this  a  school  master,  and  from 
whom  the  Romanists  learned  a  lesson  about  the  re- 
lation of  the  church  to  the  children  which  they 
have  not  forgotten  to  this  day.  And  then,  as  the 
wave  of  the  Reformation  subsides,  religious  teach- 
ing again  falls  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and  not 
until  the  great  levival  under  Wesley,  Whitefield 
and  Edwards  does  there  come  a  fresh  appreciation 
of  the  need  of  taking  care  of  the  rising  generation. 

Some  other  lessons  of  this  early  period  are  so  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  needs  that  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  pause  and  see  what  they  are.  In  the 
first  place,  we  read  that  in  the  olden  days  large  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  committed  to  memory,  that 
attendance  was  compulsory,  that  much  stress  was 
laid  upon  home  teaching,  and  that  among  the  Jews 
in  particular  the  profession  of  teaching  was  re- 
garded as  the  very  highest  of  all ;  as  one,  in  fact,  in 
which  God  himself  was  engaged.  "  He  teaches 
little  children, "  says  the  Talmud  in  answ^er  to  the 
({uestion  "  What  does  Grod  do  in  the  fourth  hour," 
and  "  the  city's  keepers  "  are  said  to  be  '*  the  teach- 
•ers. "  In  the  Jewish  schools  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian schools  there  was  the  closest  touch  between 
teachers  and  taught.  The  lessons  were  never  lec- 
tures, but  always  consisted  of  "  free  questions  and 
frank  answers"  and  discussions  in  which  all  took 
I)art,  and  attention  was  i)aid  to  individualism  in 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  whenever  the  wave  of  interest  and  of 
pure  and  undefilfd  religion  subsided  there  was  not 
only  a  marked  falling  ofif  in  the  founding  and  car- 
ing for  schools,  but  also  a  degeneration  in  the 
methods  employed  in  the  schools  that  survived. 
Orthodoxy  rather  tlian  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
becomes  the  end  of  instruction  and  the  memorizing 
of  dogmas  and  the  (tatechism  thr;  chief  means  of 
instruction.  The  minister  loses  touch  with  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  church,  and  finds  it  easier  to  preach  a  long 
sermon  to  adults  than  continue  the  familiar  conver- 
sational style.  All  of  which  w(5  inay  take  home  to 
ourselves  as  an  illustration  of  two  familiar  truths  : 
First,  that  it  is  easier  for  those  who  hav(j  no  life  in 
themsfjlveH  to  do  a  formal  thing  at  arm's  h;ngth 
tliari  to  come  into  living  and  personal  touch  with 


individuals  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  thing 
done  in  the  same  way  during  a  considerable  time 
always  tends  to  become  mechanical,  uninteresting 
and  dead. 

BIRTH   OF   THE   MODERN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 

The  modern  Sunday  school  was  bom  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Familiar  to  most  of  us  is  the 
story  of  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester  ;  how,  moved 
by  the  wretched  ignorance  of  the  i)Oor  children  of 
his  own  city,  he  organized  a  mission  Sunday  school 
for  them,  having  a  staff  of  paid  teachers  and  a  cur- 
riculum w^hich  included  reading  (not  a  bad  idea  for 
many  Sunday  schools  to-day)  as  well  as  the  element- 
ary truths  of  religion  ;  how,  as  Mr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis 
points  out  (Pedagogical  Seminary,  June,  1896), 
within  four  years  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  United  King- 
dom alone,  and  how,  within  twenty  years  after  the 
announcement  of  Raikes'  school,  Bible  and  tract 
societies  had  been  organized  and  a  powerful  impulse 
given  even  to  the  work  in  foreign  fields.  So  much 
vitality  is  there  in  the  spirit  of  social  service  applied 
in  the  work  of  religious  instruction  ! 

In  due  process  of  time,  however,  there  came  about 
the  old  transition  from  interest  to  habit.  The  ques- 
tion book  laid  its  dead  hand  on  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  rivalries  of  denominations  and  of  publishers 
produced  so  intense  a  system  of  local  option  as  to 
destroy  the  little  warmth  that  might  have  come 
from  co-operation.  The  books  of  this  period  either 
indicate  what  violence  was  done  to  child  nature  or 
reveal  the  existence  in  those  days  of  a  marvelous 
type  of  childhood.  Whether  the  things  in  those 
books  indicate  what  the  children  liked  to  have  said 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  what  kind 
of  things  grown  peox)le  thought  the  children  liked 
to  have  said  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is 
perhaps  immaterial.  It  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in 
either  case.  The  legitimate  fruit  of  this  era  may  be 
not  too  unfairly  indicated  by  this  confession  of  one 
who  is  now  a  brilliant  and  devout  woman,  but  who 
as  a  child  was  too  brilliant  to  be  devout,  though  she 
was  regular  in  attendance  on  Sunday  school ;  namely, 
that  she  reached  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen  years  be- 
fore it  was  revealed  to  her  that  the  scene  of  the 
Bible  narrative  was  not  laid  in  heaven.  That  the 
Sunday  school  survived  the  abuses  to  which  it  was 
su])ject  at  this  period  is  strong  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  the  Sunday  school  idea,  or  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct, or  both. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THIRTY  YEARS  ACO. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  foremost,  to  plan 
and  work  for  better  things  for  the  Sunday  school 
was  the  Rev.  John  H.Vincent.  And  it  was  an  im- 
m<iasurable  advance  over  all  that  had  preceded, 
when  he  and  those  whom  he  inspinnl  devised. 
(!la]>orated,  fought  for,  and  finally  ('arriiul  triumph- 
antly into  tlie  schools  tlie  uniform  lessons  of  the  In- 
ternational system.     Thi.s   was  a  gigantic  achieve- 
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iiient.  To  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
and  meet  the  attacks  of  x^^^Wishers  who  had 
money  invested  in  the  old  (jnestion  books,  and  then 
enlist  the  co- operation  of  the  entire  world,  and 
keep  them  all  together  for  twenty  years,  was  a 
noble  work.  The  advantages  of  this  system  over 
all  that  preceded  it  were  indeed  great.  It  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  helped  people  to  work  together 
and  made  possible  the  development  of  such  an  un- 
denominational periodical  as  the  Sunday  ScJiool 
Times,  which  under  the  old  system  could  not  have 
attained  circulation  enough  to  warrant  the  mainte- 
nance of  creditable  standards. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION   IN   THE  SECULAR  SCHOOL. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  use  for  a  generation. 
It  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has  its 
faults.  And  these  faults  are  now  made  especially 
X^rominent  by  certain  advances  in  secular  education 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
By  way  of  giving  a  background  for  what  follows, 
the  ppints  in  this  advance  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized :  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  comparing 
the  new  and  the  old  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
curriculum  seems  much  richer,  but  that  the  entire 
conception  of  the  curriculum  has  been  changed. 
The  old  dogma  of  formal  discii:)line —whereby  the 
child's  mind  was  conceived  of  as  comj^osed  of  dis- 
tinct powers  each  one  of  which  must  be  whetted, 
and  the  curriculum  was  conceived  of  as  composed 
of  studies,  each  one  of  which  would  serve  as  a  whet- 
stone for  a  special  power,  has  been  discredited.  In  its 
place  we  have  the  notion  of  the  mind  as  a  thing  of 
life,  of  growth  and  of  unity.  The  function  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  therefore  jjrimarily  to  provide  nutrition, 
and  secondarily, to  provide  formal  discipline,  and  this 
in  connection  with,  and  not  apart  from,  the  process 
of  nutrition.  Thus,  by  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  we  justify  by  making  possible  the  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum.  The  old  dry  drill  in  the  three 
R's  gives  place  to  the  fresh,  interesting,  human 
study  of  literature  (taking  literature  as  the  tyi)e  of 
all  the  new  studies),  which,  of  course,  involves  the 
three  R's,  but  relegates  them  to  a  subordinate  place 
and  gives  much  besides  that  the  three  R's  could 
never  give.  Again,  from  the  idea  of  development 
it  follows  that  a  child  has  stages  of  growth  that 
succeed  one  another  in  a  definite,  order  and  are  es- 
sentially different  from  one  another  in  their  method 
of  treatnient.  And.  finally,  as  the  child  is  a  whole 
and  not  a  congeries  of  fjiculties,  even  so  that  wliich 
fee  studies  must  be  a  whole  and  not  a  series  of  more 
or  less  disjointed  lessons.  The  cliild  is  interested 
in  masses,  not  in  scraps,  and  just  as  it  is  far  easier  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  twelve  words  than  a 
series  of  twelve  words  not  maknig  a  sentence, 
so,  for  exami)h!,  it  is  easier  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory conn(H-te(l  portions  of  the  Bihhi  tlian  a  string 
of  (roklen  T«!Xts  ;  more  interesting  to  get  innrh  out 
of  a  h'sson  tha!i  ni<inff  Hiirufs  ;  und  more  i)n)fita))I«« 
t;o  study  twenty  hvsHons  all  hearing  iipon  one  point 
tlian   have  picktid  out   for  us  and  driven  into  us 


twenty  points  sux)posed  to  be,  or  pretended  to  be, 
derived  from  one  lesson.  This  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  one  word.  The  modern  way  allows  and  en- 
courages and  requires  children  to  use  tJioir  own  s-elf- 
activity  instead  of  forcing  them  to  receive,  or  pre- 
tend to  i:)roduce,  that  which  is  foreign  to  thrir  na- 
ture or  beyond  their  stage  of  developinent  ;  leads 
them  to  think  and  feel  for  themselves,  and  particu- 
larly io  jeel  a  principle  in  mathematics  or  in  morals 
long  before  they  can  see  and  state  it. 

"THE   NEW   EDUCATION   IN   THE   CHURCH." 

Unity,  adaptation  and  self-activity  are  thus  the 
key  words  of  the  new  movement  in  secular  educa- 
tion. How  far  have  Sunday  schools  in  general  and 
the  International  lessons  in  particular  responded  to 
these  principles  V  The  answer  must  be  that  the  prev- 
alent idea  of  unity  seems  to  be  uniformity,  which. 
is  a  vastly  different  thing.  The  prevalent  idea  of 
adaptation  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  giving,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  the  youngest  children  the  same  topic  as  to 
the  oldest,  only  under  protest  providing  optional 
primary  lessons  of  indifferent  pedagogical  value  ; 
by  using  the  historic  method  tvith  those  who  have 
no  historic  sense,  and  by  providing  such  an  unorga- 
nized sequence  of  lessons  that  even  those  who  have 
the  germ  of  the  historic  sense  are  unable  to  develop 
it.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  graduates  from 
the  Sunday  school  to  day  who  have  studied  lessons 
on  the  life  of  Christ,  but  who  have  no  more  adequate 
idea  of  that  life  as  a  whole  than  they  have  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  dukes  of  Edoni.  Finally,  the  prevalent 
idea  of  self  activity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  main  motive  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
course,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  commen- 
taries upon  the  course,  seems  to  be,  and  to  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  hortatory  rather  than 
educational. 

The  best  indication  of  the  fact  that  this  system  is 
now  coming  to  be  outgrown  is  to  be  found  in 
the  success  of  substitute  systems  and  in  the  in- 
creasing tendency  evinced  by  the  International 
Committee  to  adopt  suggestions  and  make  changes. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  movements  of  reform 
is  that  which  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  originated 
and  has  called  the  *'  New  Educatiim  in  the  Church." 
and  those  who  know  Bishop  Vincent  are  nut  sur- 
prised that  the  one  who  was  prime  mover  in  the 
reforms  of  thirty  years  ago  should  be  among  the 
first  in  the  fit>ld  to-day.  His  plan  involves  the 
bringing  into  the  Sunday  selu>ol  the  same  study  ol 
tlie  children  and  adaptatiim  to  their  needs  that  has 
chanicteri/ed  the  best  (»f  t\w  advanct's  in  tht»  secul  ir 
.schools  Prominent  ain»>ng  those  who  are  trying 
to  hring  about  reform  through  providing  a  more 
rational  system  of  Bible  study,  partieularly  f'  'i 

the  offering  of  a  more  ptMlugogii-al  phm  of  1 
lire  the  promottMs  of  th»»  uiovenuMit  \vhic!i  ia  now 
kiH'wn  as  the  liihIeStuily  Vm>m      .\\u\  it  i-    '         ' 
which   tlu»  tMlitor  of  the   Kkvikw  oy  Kkvh  - 
re(iuested  a  uiore  dt<taile(l  review 
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THE   BIBLE  STUDY  UNION — ITS   HISTORY. 

The  beginnings  of  this  nioveineiit  seem  to  be 
fairly  traceable  to  the  work  of  President  (then  Pro- 
fessor) W,  R.  Harper,  about  ten  years  ago,  whose 
splendid  campaign  for  improved  methods  of  Bible 
stady  so  powerfully  affected  the  country  at  large. 
Dr.  Harper  was  also  the  supervising  editor  of  the 
first  published  lessons  of  the  series,  and  ever  since 
the  lessons  have  been  edited  by  men  of  scholarship 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  President  Harper's  spirit 
and  method.  The  father  of  the  movement  itself  is 
the  Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee,  who,  after  some  prelimi- 
nary experimenting,  issued  the  first  course  of  les- 
sons in  the  year  1891.  The  circulation  increased  in 
the  first  three  years  from  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  and  then  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  The  lessons  were  translated  and 
printed  in  several  foreign  languages  for  use  in  the 
missionary  field.  New  courses  were  continually 
added,  and  finally,  in  1893,  the  corporation  known 
as  the  Bible  Study  Union  was  formed,  being  an  or- 
ganization of  about  500  distinguished  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  clergymen,  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendents and  teachers,  etc.,  representing  a 
dozen  different  denominations. 

THE    "union's"   POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE, 

The  essential  advantages  of  this  system  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : 

1.  It  is  characterized  by  logical  and  complete  an 
alysis  and  comprehensive  synthesis.  The  lessons  in 
the  seven  years  course  of  the  International  system 
have  always  been  co-ordinate  in  importance  ;  the 
unit  was  the  individual  lesson  In  the  Bible  Study 
Union  system  there  is  subordination  and  grouping  ; 
the  unit  is  the  course  for  the  year,  which  is  a  true 
whole,  having  a  beginning,  a  sequence  and  subor- 
dination of  parts,  and  an  ending.  You  feel  that  you 
are  getting  somewhere  logically  and  not  merely 
keeping  step  with  millions  of  fellow  students  the 
world  over. 

2.  This  system,  as  is  agreed  by  those  who  testify 
in  its  favor,  favors  and  even  compels  the  study  of 
the  Bible  text,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  provides 
no  excerpts  in  the  form  of  lesson  leaves.  This  is  a 
strong  X)oint.  Still  better  even  than  this  is  the 
wider  reading  and  study  which  are  favored  by  a 
systematic,  and  hence  attractive  and  effective,  plan 
of  daily  readings,  each  an  integral  part  of  the  les- 
son for  the  week.  If  this  seems  to  be  less  intensive 
than  the  old  scheme,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  old  scheme  seemed  to  >)e  moreintensive  than  it 
really  was,  and  that  intensiveness  does  not  imply 
barrenness  of  subject  matter.  An  integral  part  of 
the  y)lan,  of  which  Mr.  Blakeslee  claims  to  be  the 
originator,  and  which  has  been  made  much  of,  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  writing  down  the 
answers  to  set  questions  in  the  pux)irs  hisson  leaf. 
This  is  doul^tless  a  good  thing  and  has  workrjd  ex- 
tremely well,  though  it  has  possibilities  of  a]>use,  as 


has  everything  else  for  that  matter,  in  the  hands 
of  an  unskilled  teacher. 

3.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  chief  among  the 
merits  (and  practical  difficulties)  of  this  system  is 
the  fact  that  it  both  demands  and  makes  possible 
a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  The  unambitious 
and  the  incompetent  will  be  likely  to  be  found  advo- 
cates of  the  old  way,  by  which  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  be  implied  that  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents who  are  neither  incompetent  nor  unambitious 
may  not  prefer  some  other  system  than  the  one 
under  consideration. 

4.  It  aims  to  secure  gradation  and  individual  treat- 
ment as  part  of  the  system  itself.  The  children 
and  the  youths  and  maidens  are  not  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  denominational  publishers,  which 
too  often  prove  cruel,  especially  to  the  two  younger 
grades.  This  gradation  is  furthered  by  the  fact 
that  this  scheme  provides  for  completing  the  Bible 
in  three  years,  one  year  in  the  Old  Testamen  t,  one 
in  the  life  or  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  one  with  the 
apostles.  This  seems  to  make  the  work  of  grading 
and  adaptation  easier,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the 
children  through  the  Bible  more  varied  and  hope- 
ful. A  corollary  of  this  plan  is  that  the  notes  and 
quarterlies  can  be  bound  and  used  by  successive 
classes  as  they  reach  the  proper  stage.  A  school 
library,  accessible  to  all,  thus  replaces  individual 
helps  progressively  assigned  to  the  waste  basket. 

5.  It  gives  a  better  chance  to  each  individual  class 
to  travel  at  its  own  gait.  The  lessons  are  not  dated, 
and  one  may  begin  the  school  year  in  September  or 
in  January  without  feeling  that  he  is  out  of  step 
with  anybody.  Why  it  should  ever  have  been  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Brown's  class  of  girls  aged  fourteen 
should  be  able  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  Miss  G-reen's 
class  of  boys  of  the  same  age  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  the  present  writer.  'There  are  cases  on 
record  of  classes  which  failed  to  finish  the  lesson 
for  the  day,  but  felt  impelled  to  proceed  next  time 
to  the  lesson  of  the  day.  A  further  evidence  of  the 
elasticity  of  this  plan  is  found  in  its  adaptability, 
with  slight  change,  to  denominational  uses. 

C.  After  all,  the  true  test  of  values  is  the  test  of 
time  and  trial.  These  lessons  have  been  tried  widely 
and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  One  result  they 
certainly  have  produced,  they  have  made  a  large 
number  of  people  tremendously  enthusiastic  in 
their  favor.  The  remark  of  a  delegate  to  a  local 
Sunday  school  convention  is  illuminating  ana  sug- 
gestive. Said  he  to  his  home  Sunday  school  on  his 
return,  "  I  couldn't  make  nothing  of  what  they  said 
except  that  we  were  all  a  pack  of  fools  for  not  tak- 
ing up  with  the  Blakeslee  system."  And  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  a  minister  Avhose  name  carries 
weight  on  two  continents  is  worth  more  than  argu- 
ments :  "  I  have  learned  more  about  the  Bible  from 
my  personal  study  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  les- 
sons during  the  past  three  years  than  from  all  the 
study  I  ever  gave  to  the  subject  anywhere  or  at  any 
time  before." 
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PEDAGOGICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEFECTS. 

In  the  judgment  of  many,  however,  the  system 
is  not  without  some  defects  which  it  is  important 
to  remedy.  As  these  are  not  merely  faults  of  exe- 
cution, but  involve  matters  of  princij)le,  they  may 
best  be  reached  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee  himself.  First  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday 
school. 

"The  question  is,"  says  he,  "how  can  its  (the 
Bible's)  contents  be  so  arranged  and  taught  that, 
in  the  ordinary  year  of  Sunday  school  life  with  all 
Its  limitations,  our  young  people  shall,  as  a  rule, 
become  reasonably  well  informed  regarding  its 
principles,  facts  and  teachings,  and  have  a  good 
working  acquaintance  with  the  book  as  a  whole. 
With  such  a  system  .  .  .  children 
would  come  to  know  so  much  about  the  Bible  as  to 
put  their  elders  to  shame." 

From  the  above  extract  the  author's  pedagogical 
point  of  view  is  reasonably  clear.  The  purpose  of 
the  lessons  in  question,  as  here  stated,  seems  to  be 
to  impart  imformation  about  biblical  facts  and 
teachings  and  to  give  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  such  as  a  child  might  be  proud  to 
possess.  This  sounds  suspiciously  like  the  old  "  in- 
formation theory,"  which  still  holds  forth  in  young 
ladies'  finishing  schools  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  some  large  cities,  but  which  elsewhere  has  given 
way  to  the  idea  of  education  through  formation, 
through  giving  each  individual  "  his  proper  food 
and  motion."  Evidences  abound  throughout  the 
lessons  that  those  who  prepared  the  questions  had 
uppermost  in  their  minds  the  need  of  imparting  im- 
portant information. 

Again,  regarding  the  classification  of  pupils,  the 
three  ages  of  man  are  said  to  be  as  follows  :  First, 
"  The  story  age,"  from  five  to  seven.  In  this  there 
should  be  given  the  "  Bible  stories  and  great  simple 
truths  about  God  and  man  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them."  Next  the  "  intellectually  acquisitive 
age,"  which  "should  be  used  to  fix  in  mind  the 
great  facts  and  teachings  of  biblical  history  and 
biography."  This  embraces  the  period  between  the 
eighth  and  the  nineteenth  year  inclusive.  Finally,  at 
twenty,  there  dawns  the  "  reflective  i)eriod  of  life  — 
those  years  in  which  they  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves on  abstract  questions  of  truth  and  duty." 
In  this  stage  may  come  the  "  careful  and  prolonged 
study  of  the  separate  books  and  topics  of  the  Bible 
— its  doctrines  and  ethics,  its  poetry  and  literature 
— year  by  year." 

As  a  x>sychological  analysis  of  development  this 
must  be  regarded  as  faulty.  It  savors  mort^  ot  the 
old,  hard  and  fast  divisions  of  pro-evolutionary 
science  than  of  the  modern  theory  of  development. 
A  child  begins  to  tliink  (imi)licitly)  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  <lo  anything,  and  begins  to  n^ttect  (in  his 
own  way)  Ix'l'oro  \ui  l)egins  liis  luiiMMtr  as  a  Sunday 
Hchool  "  Hcliohir. "  The  work  at  this  stage  shoiihl 
take  a(Mrount  of  this  fact—more  than  is  apparent  in 
the  Itmsons  as  at  present  planned.     lt«igartiing  tlie 


apportionment  of  the  work  within  these  groups  we 
are  further  told  that  "  the  primary  department 
would  be  studying  the  stories  and  great  truths  of 
the  Gospels  ;  the  younger  classes  in  the  main  body 
of  the  school  would  be  studying  the  Gospels  his- 
torically ;  while  the  older  classes  would  be  studying 
the  Gospels  doctrinally  ;  and  the  Bible  classes 
would  be  studying  some  one  Gospel  consecutively." 
The  main  motive  of  the  lessons  for  the  younger 
classes  is  thus  historical.  But,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  historical  sense  develops  late.  These 
lessons  assume  its  presence  and  appeal  to  it  long- 
before  it  is  born.  The  power  to  respond  to  good 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  reckoned  on 
very  early  indeed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  literary,  not 
the  historical,  method  that  should  come  first. 

THE  HISTORICAL  VERSUS  THE  LITERARY   METHOD. 

Even  in  Miss  Wheelock's  Primary  lessons,  which 
are  designed  for  children  of  five,  and  are  likely  to 
be  used  with  children  younger  still,  being  the  lowest 
in  the  course,  the  title,  "A  Year  With  Jesus,"  is 
incomprehensible  to  children  and  ambiguous  to 
adults.  But  it  is  found  to  mean  that  the  historical 
method  intrudes  even  here. 

The  subjects  of  the  lessons  are  chosen  more  for 
the  purpose,  seemingly,  of  covering  the  entire  space 
between  the  birth  and  the  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus,  than  of  giving  the  children  that 
which  they  can  best  api)ropriate.  regardless  of  the 
demands  of  historic  sequence  and  completeness.     In 
fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  principle  of  choice  and 
grouping  of  topics,  for  the  youngest  children,  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Bible  Study 
Union  lessons  and  those  set  by   the  International 
Committee.     In   the   matter  of  x)articular    lessons 
the  former  seems  to  have  hit  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren better  sometimes,  and  sometimes,  though  less 
frequently,  the  latter  have  found  the  happier  phras- 
ing and  made  the  better  choice.     But  the  principle 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both.     In  no  case  is  tliere 
a  grouping  of  like  with  like  extending  to  more  than 
two  lessons,  and  nowhere  is  there  departure  from 
strict    historic    sequence.      The    cliild   of    kinder- 
garten age  rejoices  to  see  how  '*  one  thinj;  busts  into 
another."     But    does    the    lesson    aKnit    Zaccheus 
"  bust  into  "  that  about  *'  Palm  Sunday  "  or  palms 
into  the  vineyard  story,  with  its  cheerful  ileuoue- 
merit  of  "  they  took  him  and  killed  liim  and  ctkst 
him  forth  out  of  the   vineyard."   illustrated    by  a 
bunch  of  grai)es  that  look  like  bubbles  resting  on 
a  leaf,  each  grape  containing  a  *'  fruit  of  the  spirit  1 " 
And  more  than  this,  not  only  does  the  year  l>t»gin 
with  the  seconil  chaptt»r  of  Luke    but  it  ends  with 
the  twenty  fourth.     This  desire  to  reach   t!jo  (Uls 
toric)  end  of  tlu*  luirrativt*  by  a  given  date  we  may 
be  sure  is  not  shared  l>y  t\w  infants  who  study  thr- ;r 
lessons.      HesiiUvs  tht'rt*  art*  parents  who  find  it  1.  » 
to  justify  on  any  grounti  whaiev<»r  tlie  tt«Ui'hiiig  tv» 
a   child    of    kinth^rgarttMi  aije     the    betrayal.    c\»n 
deiunation  and  i-ruciti.\ii>n  of  rhri.st      Ti>  theui  \X 
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seems  not  only  to  do  violence  to  the  child's  spirit, 
but  to  do  so  absolutely  unnecessarily.  Is  there  not 
in  this  wide  world  to  be  found  material  for  forty- 
ei^ht  lessons  to  youn^  children  on  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  care  and  on  the  Lord  Jesus"  life 
of  helpfulness  and  beauty,  without  bringing  in  that 
which  at  best  is  ill  adapted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
children  ?  Even  if  topics  should  run  out,  what 
mother  and  what  kindergartner  does  not  know  that 
children  love  to  hear  the  same  story  again  and  again  ? 
Why  should  little  Ascanuis  in  his  march  through 
the  Gospels  be  obliged  to  "  make  "  a  certain  point 
with  every  Sabbath  day's  journey  ?  And  why 
should  he  be  confined  in  his  first  year  to  the  Gos- 
pels anyway  ?  The  Old  Testament  is  the  child's 
own  book  of  stories.  Isn't  there  something  in  the 
lives  of  those  naive  old  people  that  is  better  for  the 
babies  to  hear  about  than  the  depraved  performances 
of  Judas  and  Pilate  ? 

UNITY,  ADAPTATION,  SELF- ACTIVITY  IN  THE  "CHURCH 
KINDERGARTEN.  " 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  the  present 
writer  feels  regarding  the  success  thus  far  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
younger  children.  The  trouble  is  one  both  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  execution,  but  chiefly  the  former.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  what  Pestalozzi  said  to  do,  and 
himself  did,  a  hundred  years  ago, — turn  the  primary 
school  coach  right  around.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
one  wheel  needs  oiling  as  that  the  whole  coach  is  on 
the  wrong  road.  In  the  interest  of  perfect  frankness, 
however,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  it  may  be 
V^etter  to  speak  of  some  defects  of  execution  in  indi- 
vidual lesson  x)lans  which  might  still  exist  even  if 
the  defects  in  the  system  itself  were  remedied. 

In  the  first  place  the  lessons  show  a  lack  of  unity. 
They  are  apt  co  be  overcrowded.  The  lesson  on  the 
crucifixion  (for  five  year  old  children)  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  eleven  questions,  ten  of  which 
are  questions  of  fact  or  information : 

"1.  What  had  hax)pened  to  Jesus  on  Thursday 
night  V 

"  2.  What  did  the  soldiers  do  with  Jesus  on  Friday 
morning  ? 

3.  Why  did  they  get  Simon  to  carry  His  cross  for 
Him? 

"  4.  WhatY)rayer  did  Jesus  make  for  the  soldiers  ? 

"  5,  How  did  the  people  standing  about  the  cross 
treat  Jesus  V 

"  6.  What  did  one  of  the  thieves  ask  Jesus  ? 

'  7.  What  did  Jeaus  say  to  His  mother  and  to  John? 

"8.  How  long  was  the  sky  darkened  while  Jesus 
was  on  the  cross  V 

''  9.   What  did  Jesus  say  just  before  He  died  ? 

"  10.  Wliy  did  Jesus  die  upon  the  cross  V  (Golden 
text  ) 

"11.  What  can  we  rlo  for  Jesus  in  return  for  His 
great  love  to  us  V  " 

In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  \o  take  another 
example,  the  children  arr;  introfhiced  to  the  subject 


of  vineyards  by  a  swift  review  of  vineyards  in  gen- 
eral,— in  California,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Palestine, 
where,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  bunches  was  so  large 
that  it  took  two  men  to  carry  it.  Then  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  sequence  of  events  they  are  told 
the  events  of  the  first  three  days  of  Passion 
week.  Then  the  circumstance  that  called  out  the 
I)arable  is  stated,  though  it  contains  the  hard  word 
"  authority,"  and  has  no  x)ossible  bearing  on  what 
follows  in  the  children's  lesson.  Finally,  by  way  of 
objective  prei)aration,  the  vineyard  is  made  in  the 
sand  box.  The  children  are  now  ready  for  the  lesson, 
which  is  substantially  as  follows:  "You  would 
naturally  expect  husbandmen  to  give  the  fruit  of 
the  vineyard  to  the  owner.  These  husbandmen  did 
not  but  stoned  and  killed  the  messengers.  Prophets 
and  teachers  and  Jesus  Himself  are  the  messengers 
to  God's  vineyard  and  we  are  expected  to  bear  the 
fruit  of  the  spirit. — '  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  temper- 
ance. '  Are  you  trying  to  let  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
grow  in  your  heart  ? ' ' 

Now,  aside  from  the  question  of  whether  this 
lesson  is  as  suitable  for  the  tender  young  children 
as  for  the  tough  old  Pharisees,  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended,  does  there  not  seem  to  be  in  it 
a  lack  of  unity  and  a  tendency  to  cram  ?  Is  there 
due  regard  for  the  principle,  which  is  clearly  enough 
stated  by  Miss  Wheelock  in  her  directions  to  teach- 
ers, that  "  one  truth  is  all  the  teacher  can  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  little  children  with  force  and 
clearness  "  ? 

The  besetting  sin  of  religious  teaching  is,  as  every- 
one knows,  the  vice  of  inappropriate  and  imperti- 
nent moralizing.  Every  lesson,  it  is  thought,  must 
end  with  a  moral,  just  as  it  used  invariably  to  begin 
with  the  time- honored  question,  "  What  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  last  lesson  ?  "  And  there  are  signs  that  it 
is  still  commonly  believed  that  the  more  morals  you 
can  extract  from  a  single  passage  the  better.  It  is 
the  principle  of  the  old  commentators,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  you  don't  learn  unless  you  know  you 
learn  and  know  what  you  learn  and  can  say  it  in 
terms,  and  that  whether  you  have  learned  or  not  is 
of  less  importance  than  to  be  able  to  state  what  you 
ought  to  learn  or  have  learned.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, it  is  counted  a  mark  of  pedagogical  good  breed- 
ing not  to  display  in  tlie  presence  of  children  morals 
tltat  arc  inHyjjiciently  clothed  in  their  projjcr  habili- 
ments of  imagery  and  human  interest.  It  is  to  be 
said  for  these  lessons  that  they  sin  against  these 
X)rincii)le8  less  than  most.  There  is  but  one  personal 
ax)i)lication  in  each  lesson.  The  X)(>ints  for  the  most 
X)art  follow  naturally  from  ttie  subject  of  the  lesson 
and  x)articularly  from  the  "  lesson  hymn,"  which  is 
almost  always  well  chosen.  But  on  the  whole  tlio 
imx)ression  creat<Ml  liy  a  careful  study  of  these  lessons 
is  that  they  deal  too  much  with  words  and  too  little 
witli  imagery  ,  tlu^y  do  not  find  the  child  wh(?re  ho 
is,  and  work  out  from  liim.  There  is  the  effort  to 
adjust  him  to  soiriething  rather  than  to  adapt  somn 
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tiling  to  him.  The  hiw  of  self -activity  is  violated. 
And  the  truths  inculcated,  having  no  depth  of  earth 
and  being  so  many,  have  the  less  chance  of  taking 
root  and  bearing  fruit. 

Much  is  made  of  the  Kindergarten  sewing  cards, 
one  of  which  accompanies  each  lesson.  Whatever 
.  may  be  said  regarding  the  simplicity,  artistic  quality, 
variety  and  appropriateness  of  these  cards,  there  is 
one  fault  which  is  vital  and  quite  able  to  be  rem- 
edied. Much  of  the  work  is  too  minute  and  is  open 
to  the  charge  often  brought  against  the  kindergarten 
by  experts  of  being  a  "  bad  eye  factory  "  and  fidget 
generator. 

The  "  children's  course,"  for  children  eight  years 
old.  prepared  by  the  same  editor,  seems  better 
adapted  and  of  distinctly  higher  grade,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  pictures.  In  the  problem  of  finding 
*'  something  to  do  "  for  the  children,  however,  the 
possibilities  have  not  been  exhausted,  and  there  is 
room  for  immense  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
literature  and  story  telling.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  are  at  least  four  other  published  series  of 
lessons  for  the  younger  children,  each  of  which 
offers  a  suggestion  that  might  wisely  be  adopted  by 
the  ideal  plan.  And  there  are  possibilities  untried 
by  any  lessons  within  the  writer's  knowledge. 

A   CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTION. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  time  has  not  come  to  speak 
in  unqualified  praise  of  any  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  youngest  children.  There  are  signs  of 
promise,  but  results  are  as  yet  crude.  The  best 
thing  about  the  matter  is  the  steady  and  rapid  im- 
provement which  is  manifest,  especially  in  the  sys- 
tem particularly  under  review,  and  this  is  what 
makes  it  seem  better  worth  while  to  make  criticisms 
in  utmost  frankness. 

The  most  helpful  thing  possible  would  be  to  secure 
a  consensus  of  the  competent  regarding  underlying 
principles  and  their  proposed  applications.  This 
suggestion  applies  to  all  grades,  but  especially  to  the 
lowest.  Here  in  a  peculiar  sense  each  lesson  is  a 
complex,  involving  literature,  music,  art,  science 
and  industry.  Each  of  these  aspects  should  there 
fore  be  passed  under  review  by  a  specialist.  This 
is  not  an  impracticable  scheme.  It  is  already  being 
carried  out  in  the  secular  kindergarten,  where,  par- 
ticularly in  the  trainmg  of  kindergartners,  the  new 
plan  of  CO  operation  of  dei)artments  is  destined  to 
rei^lace  the  old  plan  of  committing  to  a  single  "  gen- 
eral practitioner  "  the  entire  work  of  inspiring  and 
instructing  neophytes  and  revealing  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  craft. 

THE   WILDERNESS   OF   HELPS. 

No  initial  tniatnuait  of  tlio  Sunday  school  problem 
is  complcjte  without  rc^ft^rence  to  the  work  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  Sunday  mrhool  buHiness  seem 
ingly  for  revenue  only.  One  who  patiently  and  open 


mindedly  wades  through  the  wilderness  of  Sunday 
school  "helps"  will  gain  the  general  impression 
that  there  are  many  denominations  and  more  pub^ 
lishers,  but  that  of  i^edagogical  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  interests,  needs  and  limitations  of 
children  there  is  woeful  lack.  And  this  will  be 
found  true  not  of  one  publisliing  house  but  of  many; 
and  while  some  are  venial  offenders  others  are  guilty 
of  something  more  like  "  mortal  sin." 

As  a  type  of  the  venial  kind  may  be  cited  one  of 
the  better  class  of  "lesson  pictures"  for  the  very 
little  ones.  A  tipsy  Oriental  is  shown  staggering 
toward  his  humble  cot,  a  carafe  with  highly  colored 
dregs  in  his  hand.  His  coming  creates  consternation. 
The  children  run  to  the  mother.  On  the  reverse  of 
the  card  the  story  is  told  and  there  follows  this  ques 
tionnaire  : 

"  How  do  the  people  in  the  picture  look  ?  Poor 
and  ragged. 

"  What  kind  of  a  home  have  they  ?   A  poor  home. 

"  Where  has  the  man  been  ?    In  bad  company. 

"  What  has  brought  him  trouble  ?    The  bottle. 

"  What  was  in  it  ?    Strong  drink. 

"What  has  it  taken  from  him?  Money  and 
strength. 

"What  else?    Happiness. 

"  From  what  should  you  keep  away  ?  Strong 
drink. 

"  Whom  should  you  alwaj's  obey  ?    The  Lord." 

There  is  no  term  that  so  fitly  characterizes  such 
stuff  as  this  as  the  good  old  Saxon  word  rot.  Why 
not  follow  Life's  suggestion  and  show  the  children 
a  real  specimen  of  a  drunken  man. 

"LORD,    HELP  ME  TO  STUDY  THE   BIBLE." 

As  a  type  of  the  "  mortal  "  kind,  I  feel  bound  to 
mention  a  publication  for  the  little  people,  which  lies 
before  me,  issued  by  a  society  which  is  said  to  "  take 
care  of  the  chidren."  It  is  as  vulgar  as  an  almanac 
externally,  and  within  contains  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  "  richness  "  that  one  finds  in  the  books  for 
children  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Pictures,  print, 
paper  and  subject  matter  are  all  cheap.  These  are 
types  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  lesson  on  Solo- 
mon : 

"  How  did  the  people  dwell  ?    Safely. 

"  What  did  Solomon  have  for  his  chariots  ?  Horses 
and  horsemen. 

"  What  for  his  heart  ?    Largeness  of  heart. 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  Even  as  the  sand  that  is  on 
the  seashore." 

The  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  it  might  be  dis 
(piieting  to  students  intent  on  getting  the  meaning. 
One  is  left  in  doubt  whether  it  is  meant  that  S*>K»- 
mon's  lu^art  had  ihv  tiuality  of  *'  .sand  "  i>rni>t.  But 
do  not  be  alarmed  for  the  children,  for  what  they 
aro  dtsiliug  with  is  iiutnh.  and  not  id»»a.s  at  all.  This 
fact  is  ch^arly  shown  in  tin*  intt»r»vsting  cataU>gue  of 
"Some  things  I  must  h'urn."  t'ntm  this  ltv<st>u  I 

must  try  tt»  bo  wisiv      I  must  ask  OihI  for  wisdom. 
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I  must  study  God's  word  to  ^et  wisdom.  Jesus 
was  wiser  than  Solomon."  Now  as  none  of  these 
^  things  has  been  done  or  made  possible  in  what  i)re- 
cedes,  we  must  conclude  that  here  also  there  is 
nothing  but  rote  work  and  that  of  a  low  order. 
Think  of  an  infant  "  trying  to  be  wise  !  "  So  tried 
the  old  woman  to  write  poetry  but  the  upshot  of 
her  trying  was  "  Here  I  sit  and  sweat  but  bring 
nothing  to  pass."  And  as  we  might  say  to  this 
misguided  creature,  "Your  aim,  Madam,  is  laud- 
able, but  what  arrangements  have  you  for  hitching 
your  cause  on  to  your  effect  ?  "  so  we  may  ask  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  for  fostering  early  piety, 
"  What  relation  have  your  means  to  your  ends  " 
The  only  really  pertinent  thing  in  the  whole  lesson 
is  the  little  prayer  with  which  the  lesson  closes, 
*'  Lord,  help  me  to  study  the  Bible,"  which  under 
the  circumstances  is  certainly  a  very  timely  peti- 
tion. 

As  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  literature  with  which 
our  children  are  likely  to  be  regaled  when  we  place 
them  in  Sunday  schools  "sides  unseen,"  witness 
this  "  gem  :  " 

"  1  know  I'm  but  a  little  child, 

And  often  disobey 
My  teachers  kind,  my  parents  dear, 

And  from  their  precepts  stray. 
But  every  night  before  my  head 

I  on  my  pillow  lay, 
I  kneel  beside  my  little  bed, 

And  not  forget  to  pray." 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CANT. 

In  the  name  of  the  children  and  of  society,  one 
may  ask.  By  what  right  do  these  well  meaning  but 
misguided  people  enter  a  field  where  only  experts 
belong  ?  How  long  shall  the  pernicious  and  absurd 
Yankee  notion  that  anybody  can  do  anything  be 
permitted  to  hold  sway  in  this  province  after  having 
been  driven  from  every  other  ?  Is  it  of  no  conse- 
quence that  children  are  being  given  a  false  idea  of 
life,  and  schooled  in  cant  and  hypocrisy  and  given 
such  a  distaste  for  the  Bible  as  may  be  removed  only 
by  the  lapse  of  many  years  ?  However  it  may  have 
been  with  the  children  of-two  or  three  generations 
ago,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  children  of  to- 
day will  not  reverence  the  Bible  or  love  Jesus  by 
learning  jingles  about  either.  They  will  not  be- 
come moral  or  spiritually  minded  by  reciting  pious 
platitudes.  Rather  will  they,  if  strong,  reject  such 
twaddle;  if  weak,  become  morally  and  spiritually 
rickety  from  underfeeding. 

SOCIETY    FOR   Tllf-:    PREVKNTION    OF    CRUFJ.TY   TO 
SUNDAY   SCHOOI.   Cflll.DREN. 

If  the  social  well-being  were  palpably  endangered 
to  a  like  degree,  there  would  V)e  measures  inaugu- 
rated for  protection.  Wlio  will  found  a  "  Sotnety  for 
the  Prev(;ntion  of  Cruelty  to  Sunday  School  (Chil- 
dren V  "  There  are  many  i>arents  who  hitlierto  have 
contented  th^-niselves  with  personally  protesting,  or 


boycotting  a  particular  Sunday  school,  or  i)erhap8 
trying  to  help  in  the  Sunday  school  to  which  they 
have  committed  their  children.  These  might  welcome 
an  oi)portunity  of  exerting  wider  influence  through 
combined  effort.  One  of  the  first  things  this  society 
would  have  to  Jo  would  be  to  black  list  those  publish- 
ers who  "  offend  "  the  little  ones  by  putting  on  the 
market  "  helps  "  which  are  hindrances  and  appli- 
ances made  for  sale  rather  than  for  the  children. 
For  the  sake  of  society  we  refuse  to  buy  sweat-shop 
shirts.  Why  not  for  the  same  reason  reject  publi- 
cations inferior  and  pernicious  ?  There  should  be 
an  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Sunday  school  trash.  In 
it  parents  and  teachers  should  be  able  to  find  all 
publications  having  print  too  fine,  paper  too  thin, 
pictures  bad  in  theme  and  hideous  in  execution,  and 
reading  matter  silly,  "pious,"  and  withal  ill-fa- 
vored. The  "  Index  "  should  also  contain  many  if 
not  most  of  the  "appliances  "  thought  necessary  in 
the  running  of  a  modern  Sunday  school.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation,  from  a  discriminating  article  by 
Julia  E.  Peck  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  hits  this 
point  exactly.  After  relating  the  incident  of  the 
kindergarten  child,  who  had  heard  stories  about 
pitchers,  sewed  pitchers  on  cards,  outlined  pitchers 
with  sticks,  and  finally  was  modeling  pitchers  in 
clay,  but  who  finally  dropped  his  clay  pitcher,  and, 
leaning  wearily  back  in  his  chair,  said,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  "  Oh,  how  I  hate  pitchers  !  "  this  writer 
says:  "While  wandering  through  the  rooms  con-  ], 
taining  primary  appliances,  at  the  International 
Convention  in  Boston,  the  incident  of  the  pitchers 
came  to  my  mind;  for  here  on  every  side  were 
lambs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,— woolly  lambs 
packed  in  boxes,  paper  lambs  fastened  to  charts  by 
hooks  in  their  backs,  lambs  outlined  on  blackboards, 
others  pasted  on  picture- maps,  gamboling  in  com- 
pany with  tiny  camels,  shaped  like  deformed  rock- 
ing horses.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  our  children 
are  saying  among  themselves,  '  Oh,  how  I  hate 
lambs  ? '  For  do  we  not  sing  of  lambs,  talk  of 
lambs,  give  the  children  scissors  to  cut  lambs  from 
paper, — and  to  what  end  ?  What  important  truth, 
needed  for  their  souls'  salvation,  are  we  overlook- 
ing while  we  '  fuss '  with  lambs  ? "  .  .  .  . 
"  Among  all  these  appliances,  covering  tables  and 
walls,  there  is  much  that  is  too  good  to  lose.  What 
shall  we  choose  to  copy  ?  How  shall  we  know  use- 
less from  useful  ?  "  Akin  to  this  lamb  abuse  is  the 
blackboard  nuisance.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
blackboard  hints  sent  out  by  publishers  into  a  too 
friendly  world  are  bad  in  form  and  void  of  good 
effect.  They  pervert  the  taste  and  blunt  the  sense  of 
humor;  and  besides  they  crowd  out  better  things. 
It  were  safer  to  put  them  all  on  the  "  Index  "  until 
the  righteous  few  can  show  cause  wherefore  they 
should  be  taken  ofif,  than  to  go  on  "  making  black- 
board ingenuities,  dissolving  from  acrostic  into 
enigma  and  from  enigma  into  rhyme."  "  But,"  you 
say,  "the  children  are  interested  in  these  things." 
True,  and  would  be  still  more  interested  in  post 
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ers  and  many  other  vulgar  and  glaring  things.  The 
law  of  interest  is  exclusive,  not  inclusive.  It  tells 
us  what  not  to  place  before  the  children: — Nothing 
that  is  not  interesting :  not  evenithing  that  is 
interesting  ;  not  anything  mereJii  because  it  is  in- 
tcreftting. 

THE   CRUX   OF   THE   SITUATION — THE   TEACHERS. 

But  the  question  which  arises  at  this  point  in  the 
mind  of  every  practical  Sunday  school  worker  is, 
Where,  even  supposing  you  can  construct  an  ideal 
system,  are  you  going  to  find  the  ideal  teachers  ? 
The  discussion  of  this  problem  would  lead  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  task  set  by  the  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
here  is  after  all  the  crux  of  the  situation.  A  good 
teacher  with  a  bad  system  can,  under  God,  save 
souls.  With  a  bad  teacher  the  best  system  maj- 
X)rove  worse  than  the  worst  system.  And  it  is  also 
clear  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  training  of  teachers  for  secular 
schools  and  of  those  for  religious  schools.  Both  deal 
with  the  human  soul,  both  emploj"  subject  matter. 
Both  are  prone  to  fail  at  the  same  points— in  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  child's  mind  and  imper- 
fect sympathy  with  his  point  of  view;  in  imperfect 
knowledge  of  truth  and  power  of  analysis  and  sj-n- 
thesis ;  in  imperfect  self-command.  In  the  training 
of  secular  teachers  there  are  definite  and  well 
adapted  means  for  meeting  these  ends.  Such  ar- 
rangements might  be  extended  to  include  Sunday 
school  teachers.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
;Should  not  be  so  extended.  Of  bad  reasons  there 
.are  at  least  two:  sectarian  prejudice  and  expense. 
'The  former  need  not  disturb  us,  for  it  is  on  the 
wane.  The  latter  will  disappear  as  soon  as  people 
understand  that  although  salvation  is  free,  educa- 
tion costs,  and  that  religious  education  is  not  an  ex- 
.ception  to  the  rule.  But  Sunday-school  teachers 
•are  at  present  so  poorly  paid  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
them  to  take  time  and  pay  for  being  trained  be 
eides.  The  educational  work  of  the  church  should 
therefore  be  endowed.  And  as  the  teachers  of  many 
churches  may  more  economically  receive  training 
at  a  central  point,  it  might  be  better  to  endow  an 
institution,  or  a  department  within  an  institution 
already  established,  for  the  training  of  religious 
teachers  and  of  those  who  should  supervise  religious 
teaching. 


THE   ISSUE   BETWEEN    "OLD  AND  NEW." 

After  all  is  not  the  problem  of  "  old  and  new" 
in  the  Sunday  school  a  part  of  the  larger  issue  be-* 
tween  old  and  new  everywhere  ?  Somehow  it  all 
hangs  together.  A  man  who  believes  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  by  fiat  in  six  working  days,  in  his 
further  study  of  the  Bible  will  find  as  many  mir- 
acles as  he  can  and  make  them  as  miraculous  as 
possible ;  in  practical  philanthropy  will  try  to  make 
the  mission  kindergartner  perform  the  miracle  of 
living  on  an  insufficient  salary ;  in  home  relations 
will  stoutly  maintain  the  dogma  of  divine  right  and 
demand  that  he  be  given  that  impossible  kind  of 
obedience  known  as  "  instant  and  unquestioning  ;  " 
in  matters  of  secular  instruction  will  stick  to  the 
formal  discipline  of  the  three  R's  and  their  kin;  in 
religious  instruction  and  nurture  will  proceed  from 
d  priori  considerations  rather  than  from  observed 
and  tested  data,  and  in  general  prefers  appeal  to 
education,  and  is  fain  to  patch  up  for  the  next  world 
a  job  lot  of  old  sinners  who  are  all  but  hopeless 
wrecks  in  this,  rather  than  save  children,  and  through 
them  the  homes,  from  wreck  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  principle  of  soli- 
darity, those  who  have  once  clearly  grasped  the 
principle  of  growth  or,  if  you  please,  of  evolution, 
in  one  province,  tend  to  apply  it  in  all.  And  herein 
is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  child  is  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  original  sin.  and  then  is  ready 
to  be  converted,  what  we  are  to  do  is  simple  enough. 
Convince  him  of  sin,  and  when  he  is  old  enough 
convert  him.  If.  however,  a  child  grows  by  un- 
folding, it  follows  that  there  is  in  each  individual  an 
inner  form  or  principle  of  growth,  a  something 
which  is  being  unfolded,  and  this  we  must  respect 
and  follow ;  and  it  follows  that  there  are  stages  of 
development  to  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves  and 
our  teaching ;  that  nothing  can  be  done  all  at  once ; 
that,  in  fine,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  study  the  child 
that  we  may  give  him  his  own  **  food  and  motion." 
All  of  which  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying 
what  Plato  said  for  us  long  ago.  and  what  Jesus, 
whose  revelati()n  of  the  new  order  is  the  clearest 
and  completest  that  has  come  down  to  us,  again  and 
again  set  forth  as  the  method  of  (rod's  working 
evervwhere. 
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WHAT  LANGUAGE  DID  CHRIST  SPEAK? 

THE  December  Century  contains  a  brief  paper  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  giving  the  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  Christ  spoke  not  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  but  in  Syriac  or  Aramaic.  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  who  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
Assyriologists,  introduces  Mrs.  Lewis'  article  with  a 
note  explaining  that  she  was  not  only  a  student  of  the 
Syriac  language,  but  could  talk  Arabic  and  Greek, 
and  that  with  these  attainments  she  had  been  able 
to  talk  with  the  Greek  monks  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
discover  the  faded  letters  of  a  most  important  ancient 
Syriac  text  of  the  Four  Gospels.  The  leaves  were 
stuck  together,  but  she  separated  them  by  the  steam 
from  a  teakettle  and  took  four  hundred  photographs 
from  which  she  made  a  translation  of  these  famous 
manuscripts. 

THE   ARAMAIC   A  DISTINCT   LANGUAGE. 

The  Aramaic  was  the  vernacular  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  is  a  distinct  language,  quite  different  from  He- 
brew or  Greek.  It  had  almost  certainly  become  the 
language  of  the  common  people  of  the  Hebrew  race 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  rabbis  were  ac- 
customed to  speak  to  their  congregations  in  that  fash- 
ion rather  than  Hebrew  or  Greek.    Mrs.  Lewis  says : 

"  Our  difficulty  of  proving  this  is  increased  by  the 
ambiguous  sense  in  which  the  word  '  Hebrew  '  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  that  language  only  in  which 
the  Pentateuch  was  written ;  but  it  was  used  care- 
lessly also  for  Aramaic,  as  being  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Hebrews  in  contradistinction  to  the  cosmo- 
politan tongue  of  the  Greeks.  The  '  great  silence  ' 
which  folio v/ed  the  very  beginning  of  St.  Paul's 
address  to  the  x>eople,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxi.  40, 
was  assuredly  not  produced  by  the  sound  of  classical 
Hebrew,  but  by  the  familiar  accents  to  which  the 
miscellaneous  crowd  were  accustomed  in  every-day 
life.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  language  of 
the  Torah  and  of  the  prophets  was  quite  unknown 
to  them  all ;  they  heard  it  solenmly  read  every  Sab- 
bath day  in  their  synagogues,  and  they  used  it  in 
the  blessings  which  they  invoked  over  their  meals. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  followed  the  extempore  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  St.  Paul  had  he  spoken  to  them 
in  the  sacred  classical  tongue." 

It  is  also  clear  from  this  narrative  that  the  mob 
of  JeruHalem  would  not  have  understood  a  discourse 
in  Greek. 

THE   GOHPEL   WRITTEN   IN   A   SYRIAC   ATMOSPHERE. 

Mrs.  Lewis  ^ves  very  specific  textual  evidences 
to  [irove    her  point,   and,   notwithstanding  certain 


objections  which  have  been  raised  by  commentators, 
she  thinks  rhe  balance  of  proof  lies  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  Syriac  or  Aramaic  language. 

"  We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  come  to 
the  indications  in  the  texts  of  the  Gospels  which 
point  to  these  narratives  having  been  produced  in  a 
Syriac  rather  than  in  a  Greek  or  a  Hebrew  atmos 
phere. 

"  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  various  Aramaic  phases 
actually  embodied  in  the  Greek  text  as  having  been 
uttered  by  our  Lord,  such  as  '  Ephphatha  '  ('  Be 
opened  '),  '  Talitha,  cumi '  ('  Maiden,  arise  '),  where 
the  word  cumi  might  be  Hebrew  or  Syriac  or  Arabic, 
but  where  talitha  is  purely  Syriac.  And  the  last 
despairing  cry  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  '  Eloi,  Eloi. 
lama  sabachthani  ? '  is  not  translated  in  the  Sinaitic 
palimpsest,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  a  natural 
part  of  the  Syriac  text. 

THE   NAMES   OF   PERSONS   AND   PLACES. 

"  Take  next  the  names  of  persons  and  places  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Syriac  word  for  '  son  '  is 
bar,  and  so  we  have  Bartholomew,  Barabbas,  Bar- 
Jesus,  Bar-Jona,  Barnabas,  Bar-Timaeus.  Had  He- 
brew been  the  spoken  tongue,  these  names  would 
have  run  Ben-tholomew,  Ben  Jesus,  etc.  We  have 
also '  Cepha '  (a stone,  feminine  gender),  '  Boanerges,' 
i.e.,  Beni-rogaz  (sons  of  thunder),  '  Sapphira '  (the 
beautiful),  '  Thoma '  (the  twin),  'Martha'  (the 
mistress).  '  Tabitha '  (the  gazelle),  '  Bethsaida ' 
(house  of  fishing),  'Nazareth'  (watch),  '  Gethse- 
mane  '  (an  oil  press),  '  Golgotha  '  (place  of  a  skull), 
'  Aceldama  '  (the  field  of  blood).  It  may  as  well  be 
explained  that  the  final  syllable  of  most  of  thes^ 
names,  a,  is  a  distinctly  Syriac  termination.  The 
words  '  mammon  '  (Matt.  vi.  24)  and  '  raca  '  (Matt. 
V.  '22)  and  '  abba  '  are  Syriac  also. 

AN   EVIDENCE   IN   THE   SCRIPTURAL  PUNS. 

"  Nor  are  other  indications  wanting  that  our  Lord 
spoke  in  Syriac.  Semitic  peoples  delight  in  puns 
and  in  assonances  or  jingles  of  words.  We  need  not 
go  far  to  prove  this.  The  Koran  derived  much  of 
its  supposed  sanctity  from  this  cause  alone.  Babylo 
nian  royal  decrees  and  Arabic  legal  documents  are 
all  enlivened  by  it;  and  in  the  Syriac  version  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  it  seems  as  if  one  word  had  some- 
times suggested  another.  We  give  the  following 
instances:  John  viii.  34 — '  He  who  commiteth  sin  is 
the  slave  of  sin.'  Here  the  word  for  '  commit '  and 
the  word  for  '  slave  '  are  both  regular  forms  of  the 
triliteral  verb,  had.  There  is  a  similar  play  on  the 
same  word  in  Luke  vii.  8 :  '  I  say  to  my  slave,  Do 
tliis,  and  he  doeth  it.'  " 
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WANTED:   A  WORLD-LANGUAGE: 

And  How  to  Get  It. 
""HE  Modern  Babel  "  is  the  title  of  Professor 
JVlaluiffy's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
He  is  distressed  at  the  mistaken  patriotism  which 
condemns  men  of  science  to  bury  their  discoveries 
and  conclusions  in  the  particular  dialect  of  their 
land.  English,  French  and  German,  on(^e  thought 
the  three  keys  to  all  that  was  really  valuable  in 
modern  literature,  are  now  no  longer  sufficient.  There 
are  vast  treasures  of  knowledge  in  Italian,  Greek, 
Dutch.  Russian  and  Hungarian,  which  would  once 
have  been  confided  to  more  cosmopolitan  tongues. 
Wales  is  "  kept  barbarous  by  upholding  its  own 
obsolete  language,'"  and  Irishmen  are  found  who 
insist  on  officials  in  the  south  and  west  counties 
being  required  to  speak  the  native  Erse.  Nations 
thus  lose  touch  of  each  other.  And  in  the  most 
fruitless  effort  to  learn  many  modern  languages, 
there  is  a  "  terrible  waste  of  time  and  labor. " 

THE   ONLY   POSSIBLE   CANDIDATE. 

The  remedy  for  this  modern  Babel  is  ' '  the  use  of 
one  common  language  in  addition  to  the  mother- 
tongue  of  each  people," — a  common  language  such 
as  Greek  was  once,  and  later  Latin, — such  as  French 
was  more  recently  in  diplomacy.  The  need  has 
been  so  obtrusive  as  only  a  few  years  ago  to  give  rise 
to  Volaptik.  Even  savage  nations  with  their  pigeon- 
English  have  shown  a  clearer  insight- 

"  In  spite  of  the  stupid  indifference  of  our  rulers, 
who  will  not  see  that  language  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  a  nation's  influence,  English  enterprise 
and  English  trade  make  it  perfectly  impossible  for 
any  other  nation  to  impose  its  language  on  the  world. 
From  this  -aspect  we  may  include  under  English  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West,  which  not  only  speaks 
English  all  over  North  America,  but  which  leavens 
the  cargoes  of  foreigners  that  arrive  almost  daily  at 
our  ports,  and  insist  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
nationality  or  speech,  they  shall  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  condition  of  understanding  and  speak- 
ing English.  If  we  add  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  that  of  the  English  colonies  all  over  the  world, 
the  preponderance  of  English  is  so  great  that  we 
only  wonder  why  our  language  has  not  long  since 
become  not  only  the  trading  language  (Handel- 
sprache),  but  the  language  of  common  intercourse 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  it  will 
become  so  in  time  is  very  probable,  if  English  com- 
merce and  English  wealth  continue  to  expand  at 
their  present  rate." 

WHAT    HINDERS  V— OUR   STUPID    DIPLOMATISTS  — 

The  new  particularisms  only  hasten  this  result. 
The  two  principal  hindrances  come  from  English 
diplomats  and  pedants.  Engli.sh  diplomats  let  slip 
evory  chance  of  assfirting  tlie  ust<  of  Engli.sh,  tivtwi 
allowing  Frencrli,  with  Arabic,  instead  of  English,  to 
be  the  official  language  of  Egypt.  That  country  was 
jilniost  AnKli<"i/'Cd  l)y  Anicrican  schools  and  our  com- 
mercial intluen(;e.   until    English  diplomacy  Het  to 


work  to  Frenchify  it.  In  fifty  years  the  decadence 
of  France  will  palpably  prove  the  folly  of  perpetu- 
ating the  local  ascendancy  of  its  tongue. 

— AND  OUR  WRETCHED  SPELLING. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
English  is  our  spelling.  Yet  the  pedants,  in  examina- 
tions and  in  critiques,  lay  tremendous  stress  on 
strict  adhesion  to  our  unphonetic  and  irrational 
spelling.  Shall  we  then  follow  the  banner  of  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman?  "As  a  new  system,  no.''  But  if 
every  literary  man  would  do  a  little  to  modify  our 
spelling  slightly  in  a  more  phonetic  direction — as  in 
rime,  rythni,  sovran,  and  perhaps  tho'—a,  great 
change  would  soon  be  made.  "  The  real  and  only 
object  for  the  present  generation  is  to  accustom  the 
vulgar  English  public  to  a  certain  indulgence  or 
laxity  of  sx^elling,  so  that  gradually  we  may  approach 
— I  will  not  say  a  phonetic,  but— a  reasonably  con- 
sistent orthography." 

PLEA  FOR  LOOSE  SPELLING— AND  ACCENTS. 

'*  Laxity  in  spelling  " — with  what  joy  would  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  English-writing  folk  in 
both  hemispheres  welcome  the  license  the  professor 
wishes  to  extend  to  them  ! 

A  further  expedient  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
adopted  after  their  "common  dialect"  came  into 
use  is  recommended  by  the  professor:  **  ther  put 
accents  on  their  words  " — 

"  Why  not  adopt  the  same  device  as  regards  Eng- 
lish ?  I  have  known  many  a  British  traveler 
puzzled  in  Ireland  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
accents  on  our  proper  names.  Why  not  therefore 
write  Drogheda,  Athenry,  Achonry,  Athy,  etc.,  and 
save  trouble  ?  And  then  why  not  gradually  and 
tentatively  distinguish  by  accents  though  and  tough, 
plague  and  ague,  according  to  any  system  which 
may  be  found  most  simple  and  convenient  ?  A  para- 
graph at  the  opening  of  the  grammar  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  it." 

The  professor's  appeal  to  pedantry  and  diplomacy 
is  likely,  it  may  be  feared,  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The 
popular  exigencies  of  the  United  States,  where  all 
the  nationalities  are  compelled  practically  to  learn 
English,  are  more  likely  to  simplify  our  spelling 
than  the  most  radical  British  education  department 
or  foreign  ministry.  Nevertheless  this  plea — by  a 
professor — is  significant. 

The  Dublin  Remeiv  for  October  is  an  espeiially 
good  number.     Special  notice  is  retjuired   for  Mrs. 
Mulhall's  statt»nu>nt   of  the   Irish  origin  of  Uaute's 
poem,  and  the  articles  dealing  witli  the  Reformation 
and  Revolution  by   Father  Kent.  Mr.  C\mdor  nn»t 
Miss  Shield    Mr.  (t.  T.  Mackenzie  pre.s.ses  tht>  Indian 
practice  of  making  grants  to  denominational  soIuh^Is 
in  behalf  of  their  stH'ular  in.struction.  irnvsinvtive 
of  rt^ligion  taught  or  not  taught,  as  an  e.xaniple  for 
the  home  govennnt^nt.     Mi.'^s  K.  M.  Ch»rke  contrib 
ntes  a  ch»»»»ring  wonl  on  the  crisis  in  Hthnle         '' 
•  (peiiing   up  of   which   land  t*he  pn»iutuuct>.s 
HUcces.s. 
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A   LITERARY  VIEW  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

IN  the  December  Scribner's  Agnes  Repplier  makes 
all  manner  of  fun  of  certain  classes  of  joyless 
literature  provided  for  the  children  of  the  Puritans 
in  America  and  the  successors  of  those  wonderful 
books  in  our  own  days,  which  brings  her  to  give  a 
literary  opinion  of  our  Sunday  school  literature, 
especially  interesting  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Hervey's 
article  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Miss  Repplier  particularly  attacks  the  "  Leila 
Books,"  "Mary  and  Florence,"  "The  Wide  Wide 
World"  and  "Melbourne  House."  She  devotes 
some  space  and  argument  showing  that  the  favorite 
juvenile  character,  "  Elsie  Dinsmore,"  is  unnatural 
and  absurd  and  bad  Sunday  school  reading.  Miss 
Repplier  says : 

' '  There  is  no  reason  why  the  literature  of  the 
Sunday  school,  since  it  represents  an  important  ele- 
ment in  modern  book- making,  should  be  uniformly 
and  consistently  bad.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  children  who  figure  in  its  pages  should  be  such 
impossible  little  prigs;  or  why  all  parents  should  be 
either  incredibly  foolish  and  worldly  minded,  or  so 
inflexibly  serious  that  they  never  open  their  lips 
without  preaching.  There  is  no  reason  why  people, 
because  thev  are  virtuous  or  repentant,  should  con- 
verse in  stilted  and  unnatural  language.  A  contrite 
burglar  in  one  of  these  edifying  stories  confesses, 
poetically,  '  My  sins  are  more  numerous  than  the 
hairs  of  my  head  or  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore ' — 
which  was  probably  true,  but  not  precisely  the  way 
in  which  the  Bill  Sykeses  of  real  life  are  wont  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact.  Ill  another  tale,  an  English 
one  this  time,  a  little  girl  named  Helen  rashly  asks 
her  father  for  some  trifling  information.  He  gives 
it  with  the  usual  grandiloquence,  and  then  adds,  by 
way  of  commendation :  '  Many  children  are  so  foolish 
as  to  be  ashamed  to  let  those  they  converse  with 
discover  that  they  do  not  comprehend  everything 
that  is  said  to  them,  "by  which  means  they  often 
imbibe  en-oneous  ideas,  and  perhaps  remain  in  igno- 
rance on  many  essential  subjects,  when  by  question- 
ing their  friends  they  might  easily  have  obtained 
correct  and  useful  knowledge.'  If  Helen  ever  ven- 
tured on  another  query  after  that,  she  deserved  her 
fate. 

"  Above  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  books  intended 
for  the  i)leasure  as  well  as  for  the  profit  of  young 
children  should  be  so  melancholy  and  dismal  in  their 
character.  Nothing  is  more  unwholesome  than 
dejection,  nothing  more  pernicious  for  any  of  us 
than  to  fix  our  consideration  steadfastly  upon  the 
seamy  side  of  life.  Crippled  lads,  consumptive 
mothers,  angelic  little  girls  with  spinal  comi)laint, 
infidel  fathers,  lingering  death-beds,  famished 
families,  inno(;ent  convicts,  x)ersecuted  schoolboys 
and  friendless  children  wrongfully  a(;cused  of  tlieft 
have  held  their  own  mournfully  for  many  years.  It 
is  time  we  admitted,  even  into  religious  ficticm, 
Hoirie  of  tlie  c«>nscif>us  joys  of  a  not  altogether 
iniserable   wr)r]d.     I  had  recently  in   my  service  a 


pretty  little  housemaid  barely  nineteen  years  old, 
neat,  capable  and  good  temi)ered,  but  so  i)erpetually 
downcast  that  she  threw  a  cloud  over  our  unreason- 
ably cheerful  household.  I  grew  melancholy  watch- 
ing her  at  work.  One  day,  going  into  the  kitchen, 
I  saw  lying  open  on  her  chair  a  book  she  had  just 
been  reading.  It  purported  to  be  the  exj^erience  of 
a  missionary  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  was 
divided  into  nine  separate  stories.  These  were  their 
titles,  copied  verbatim  on  the  spot : 

The  Infidel. 

The  Dying  Banker. 

The  Drunkard's  Death. 

The  Miser's  Death. 

The  Hospital. 

The  Wanderer's  Death. 

The  Dying  Shirt-Maker. 

The  Broken  Heart. 

The  Destitute  Poor. 

"  What  wonder  that  my  little  maid  was  sad  and 
solemn  when  she  recreated  herself  with  such  chron- 
icles as  these  ?  What  wonder  that,  like  the  Scotch- 
man's famous  dog,  '  life  was  full  o'  sairiousness  '  for 
her,  when  religion  and  literature,  the  two  things 
which  should  make  up  the  sum  of  our  happiness, 
had  conspired,  under  the  guise  of  Sunday-school 
fiction,  to  destroy  her  gayety  of  heart  ?  " 


HOW  DETROIT  INFANTS  ARE  LED  THROUGH 
"  CULTURE-EPOCHS." 

IN  the  Forum  for  November  Miss  Gertrude  Buck 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  tells  of  the  Nor- 
mal Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Detroit,  and  its 
experiments  with  the  so-called  "  culture-epoch 
principle."  This  Detroit  school  takes  children  in 
the  first  grade  and  teaches  them  stories  out  of 
"  Hiawatha,"  because  Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  and 
Indians  are  savages.  Having  gotten  through  with 
the  savage  epoch,  the  children  are  advanced  to  the 
room  devoted  to  "  Kablu."  "  a  little  early  Aryan 
boy."  The  "  little  early  Aryans  "  are  supposed  to 
have  gotten  beyond  the  hunting  stage  and  to  have 
taken  up  with  sheep  herding  and  elementary  agri»- 
culture.  After  a  while,  the  children  enter  a  mili- 
tary stage  of  existence  with  "  Darius  the  Persian 
boy,"  and  they  are  also  permitted  at  this  stage  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
civilization.  In  the  next  room  the  children  find 
themselves  advanced  to  the  Greek  period  ;  and 
mythologies,  temples  and  classic  statues  occupy 
their  exclusive  attention.  Next  comes  the  Roman 
room,  with  the  military  and  patriotic  spirit  domi- 
nant, and  "power  through  law"  the  ethical  core 
of  the  study.  Next  comes  the  period  of  King 
Arthur,  with  feudalism  and  chivalry  the  character- 
istics of  the  epoch,  and  after  that  the  period  of  the 
RenaissaiKie,  with  its  art,  its  literature  and  its 
inteTis(5  activity  in  many  directions.  Through  sev- 
eral more  epochs  the  child  is  brought  up  to  date. 
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At  least  it  is  all  very  interesting,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  barren  old  methods  of  the 
primary  scliools. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Miss  Buck's  ar- 
ticle present  a  very  attractive  description  of  the 
proceedings  in  what  we  might  call  the  aboriginal 
or  hunting  and  fishing  epoch  : 

"  In  the  first  grade,  the  children  between  five  and 
six  years  old  are  deep  in  stories  of  Hiawatha,  the 
little  Indian  boy,  a  type  of  the  nomadic  period  in 
civilization.  Every  day  the  teacher  tells  them  a 
story,  either  new  or  old,  about  Hiawatha — how  he 
looked,  what  sort  of  house  he  lived  in,  what  he  ate, 
and  what  he  wore,  w^hat  he  learned  in  his  forest 
school,  how  he  shot  the  deer,  how  he  made  his 
canoe,  about  the  animals  and  flowers  he  knew,  and, 
with  the  particularity  so  dear  to  the  childish  heart, 
almost  everything  relating  to  his  daily  life.  These 
stories  are  very  simple,  consisting  often  of  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  sentences.  For  instance,  on  the 
first  morning  I  visited  the  school  the  story  told  how 
Hiawatha  all  alone  walked  proudly  into  the  forest 
with  the  bow  and  arrows  which  the  old  lagoo  had 
made  for  him  (the  stories  of  the  making  of  the  bow 
and  arrows  and  of  what  the  birds  and  the  squirrels 
said  to  Hiawatha  had  been  used,  in  order,  before), 
and  how  the  rabbit  leaped  out  of  his  pathway,  say- 
ing to  the  little  hunter,  '  Do  not  shoot  me  Hia- 
watha !  ' 

"When  the  story  had  been  told  with  delightful 
minuteness  and  enthusiasm  by  the  teacher,  she 
drew  the  main  facts  from  the  children  again  by 
means  of  questions,  and  then  one  child,  who  had 
among  others  volunteered,  was  selected  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  the  order  of  events,  as  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  being  carefully  maintained.  The  reading 
lesson  followed;  it  had  previously  been  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  in  script  letters  and  consisted  of  the 
lines — 

'  And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 

Leaped  aside  ; 

Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 

"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  !  "  ' 

"The  method  by  which  children  in  the  first 
grade  learn  to  read  such  a  lesson  as  this  may  be 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  the  teacher  to  w^arrant  a 
brief  description.  The  children  read  what  is  set  for 
them  largely  through  their  x^revious  knowledge  of 
the  story  which  it  tells,  and  of  the  order  of  events 
therein  ;  but.  having  read  it  after  this  fashi(m,  they 
learn  to  pick  out  any  given  line — such  as,  '  Do  not 
slioot  me,  Hiawatha  !  '—from  the  rest  ;  at  first 
from  their  knowledge  of  tlie  order  of  events,  and 
aft<n'ward  from  their  familiarity  with  the  general 
ap])earance  of  each  verse,  in  whatever  position  on 
tlie  l>lackb()ard  it  may  be  found.  Ne.\t,  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  th(iy  learn  to  recognize  at  siglit  any 
Kiven  word  anywhere  in  any  of  the  verses,  and, 
later,  also  wlicii  isohitod  on  the  bliickbonrd.  From 
the  identification  of  words,  the  child  descends  to 
letterH,   hh  in  the  ol<l   '  word    method.'    aiul    h^arns 


'  a '  and  '  b '  only  after  he  has  long  been  able 
to  pick  out  the  word  '  rabbit '  under  any  disguise 
of  unfamiliar  association  in  scrix)t  or  writing,  and 
to  read  fluently  such  a  passage  from  '  Hidwatha' 
as  that  above  cited.  After  the  reading  lesson,  the 
pupils  in  this  class  retire  to  their  seats,  each  to  make 
'  three  rabbits  '  from  a  box  of  pasteboard  letters, 
and  then  to  model  a  more  or  less  lumpy,  but  some- 
times quite  effective,  bunny  in  soft  clay. 

"  Meanwhile  another  class  has  a  story  lesson  about 
the  different  pairs  of  things  the  rabbit  has— eyes, 
ears,  jaws,  hind  feet,  fore  feet,  etc.  They  crowd 
with  absorbing  interest  round  a  large  photograph 
of  Titian's  '  Madonna  of  the  Rabbit,'  and.  taking 
their  seats,  each  proceeds  to  cut  out  of  paper  a  small 
copy  of  the  famous  bunny,  drawn  for  that  purpose 
by  the  teacher.  About  the  room  are  clay  models 
and  drawings  made  by  the  children,  illustrating 
the  study  in  all  lines  up  to  date  ;  bows  and  arrows 
made  '  like  Hiaw^atha's  ; '  a  doll  dressed  by  the 
children  as  a  regular  Indian  brave,  according  to  the 
description  given  of  Hiawatha's  dress  in  the  poem. 
Another  doll  was  dressed  to  represent  a  modern 
American  boy,  but  was  not  half  so  fine  or  wonder- 
ful in  the  children's  eyes.  Upon  the  walls  hung 
animal  and  Indian  pictures  ;  and  one  side  of  the 
blackboard  was  covered  with  very  skillful  draw- 
ings made  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate  the  life  and 
exploits  of  Hiawatha.  '  What  is  it  that  you  try  t6  do 
for  the  children  in  this  room  ? '  I  asked  the  teacher. 
'  To  encourage  their  natural  curiosity  about  all  the 
facts  or  phenomena  that  come  under  their  notice,  to 
teach  them  to  reproduce  their  observations  truth- 
fully, to  feel  a  kinship  with  all  animal  and  plant 
life,  to  be  brave  (not  foolhardy)  and  uncomplaining 
— this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
studies,'  she  replied.  *  Hiawatha  is  their  hero, 
and  they  want  to  be  just  like  him  in  every  particu- 
lar, so  that  gives  them  an  incentive  in  these  direc- 
tions.' " 


ENGLAND'S  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

SIR  JOHN  GORST.  tlie  great  authority  of  the 
Conservative  party  of  England  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  elementary  education,  had  last  month 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Retneic  which  we 
summed  up  in  our  November  number,  in  which  he 
explained  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  schools 
of  England.  This  month  Sir  John  appears  in  a  long 
article  in  The  Xineteentli  i'entury,  entitUMl  "The 
Voluntary  Schools."  Sir  John  is  not.  like  some  oH 
the  Tories,  an  tMiemy  of  eUuuentary  schiK>ls  estalv- 
li.shed  undt^r  publii-  .sch(K>l  lnvirds  in  virtue  i>f  the 
act  of  1871.  but  htMuaintains  that  while  the  U^tird 
.srhools.  .s()-call»>d,  are  doing  tht>ir  wt>rk  i  '  .My 
in  large   towns,  th»\v    have  not  as  yt»t   hall  \  Xo 

fill  the  need  for  .s(lu>ols  in  the  rural  districts,  tuul 
that  unless  a  far  great»»r  nit>asui»»  of  stat«»  aid  or  aid 
out  of  hu'iil  rates  is  granttMl  to  thesi«  parm-hial  and 
voluntary   Hcho«>ls.  tlu«  Hclund   facilitittH  of   KiiKlaud 
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are  likely  soon  to  fall  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
•children. 

FIVE   CONDITIONS   OF   AID. 

Sir  John  Gorst  reiterates,  in  conclusion,  that 
"the  voluntary  schools  in  towns,  to  be  f)reserved  m 
efficiency  at  all  comparable  to  board  schools,  must 
be  provided  with  means  something  like  equal.  For 
fifty  years  friends  of  voluntary  schools  have  been 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  rate  aid 
would  destroy  the  religious  character  of  the  schools. 
The  article  closes  with  five  "  conclusions  :  " 

"  1.  An  additional  state  subvention,  given  in 
towns  to  board  and  voluntary  schools  alike,  will 
not  redress  the  existing  inequality  in  their  resources. 
Whatever  is  given  to  the  voluntary  schools  must 
either  be  withheld  from  the  board  schools  or  be  such 
as  the  latter  possess.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  per- 
suade Parliament  to  give  to  schools,  because  they 
are  voluntary,  exceptional  grants,  which  are  neither 
now  nor  in  the  near  future  to  be  extended  to  board 
schools,  or  whether,-  after  so  many  schemes  of  rate 
aid  have  been  proposed  and  none  accepted,  it  is  now 
possible  to  devise  something  which  Parliament  will 
adopt,  are  questions  for  the  party  politician. 

"  2.  The  aid  must  be  adequate.  It  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  to 
give  an  education  as  efficient  as  that  of  the  board 
schools.  Some  plan  will  also  have  to  be  devised  to 
secure  that  the  aid  will  go  to  the  school,  and  not  to 
the  subscribers. 

"  3.  The  aid  must  be  elastic.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  the  existing  cost  of  education  as  a  maximum 
which  will  never  be  exceeded.  If  the  cost  in  board 
schools  increases,  the  boards  have  the  rates  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
must  have  a  source  of  income  capable  of  simultane- 
ous augmentation. 

•'  4.  The  aid  must  be  permanent.  Any  relief  given 
now  to  voluntary  schools  which  might  be  withdrawn 
a  few  years  hence  will  only  insure  their  destruc- 
tion ...  Its  permanence  can  only  be  relied  on 
if  it  is  the  result  of  a  common  understanding. 

"  5.  Lastly,  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  accept,  along  with 
increased  grants  of  public  money,  increased  public 
control.  If  aid  come  from  the  state,  Parliament  is 
sure  to  impose  conditions  with  the  view  of  se(;uring 
the  ax)X)lication  of  the  special  grant  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  If  from  the  rates,  the 
rei)resentatives  of  the  ratei)ayers  must  have  some 
sort  of  voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Managers  must  submit  to  such  conditions  as  rate- 
Ijayers  may  itvoimrXy  recjuire  for  securing  the 
efficiency  of  the  secular  education  in  their  schools; 
the  only  thing  which  they  cannot  surrender,  and 
for  wliich  they  must  stand  out  to  the  last,  is  full 
liberty  to  teach  their  distinctive  religious  doctrines 
to  the  cliildrcin  of  their  own  communion. 

Mr,  Di(?Rle  on  Non-Board  Schools. 
Mr  Joseph  R.  Higgle  writes  in  the;  Nalioiuil  Review 
on  •'  The  f^l^overnment's  (Opportunity."    He  remarks 


on  the  slightness  of  the  effort  made  by  either  side  to 
inform  the  popular  mind,  and  is  evidently  amused 
at  Sir  John  Grorst  ''  enlightening  public  opinion  in 
England  "  by  writing  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. To  assist  in  the  guidance  of  the  nation  Mr. 
Diggle  offers  his  suggestions,  all  but  exclusively,  in 
the  interest  of  non-board  schools,  as  he  x)refers  to 
call  voluntary  schools.  Better  organization  and 
more  money  are  two  princiijal  needs  of  these  schools, 
neither  of  which  the  defunct  bill  adequately  met. 

HOW  TO   FEDERATE   NON-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  make  federation  of  non-board 
schools  inevitable  and  speedy.  In  every  school  dis- 
trict, howsoever  defined,  the  organization  of  the 
non  board  should  be  comm.ensurate  witn  that  of 
board  schools : 

"  Every  non-board  school  has  now  a  recognized 
body  of  local  managers.  The  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Schools  might  spring  naturally  out  of  these 
recognized  bodies.  All  government  and  local  grants 
should  be  paid  into  the  common  fund  of  the  federa- 
tion, to  be  used  by  them  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  schools  either  allied  or  to  be  allied  to  the 
federation.  It  should  be  compulsory  upon  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federation,  as  it  is  now  permissive  upon 
the  school  boards,  to  delegate  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  schools  to  local  managers ;  and 
in  this  delegation  the  conditions  and  purposes  of  the 
trust  under  which  the  school  was  originally  erected 
should  be  preserved  intact.  There  might  be  placed 
upon  the  Councils  of  the  Federated  Schools  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers  of  the  area  concerned, 
wherever  local  grants  from  the  rates  were  made,  in 
order  that  the  expenditure  might  be  regularly  super- 
vised and  guarded.  These  representatives  might  be 
nominated  by  the  county  councils  or  by  any  public 
body  having  an  equivalent  authority  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers." 

RATE    AID   FOR   NON-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  need  of  more  money  is  not  met  by  the  special 
aid  grant  of  4  shillings  per  child,  which  Sir  John 
Gorst  declares  to  be  all  the  government  can  offer : 

"  The  evil  springs  from  the  fact  that  all  public 
elementary  schools,  rendering  as  they  do  an  equality 
of  service,  do  not  receive  in  return  an  equality  of 
recompense.  Local  aid  is  diverted  by  the  law 
directly  to  the  support  of  one  set  of  schools,  and 
indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  the  others.  And  yet 
the  latter  schools  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  What  is  needed  is  a  simple  readjust- 
ment of  the  law  which  will  enable  non-board  schools 
to  receive,  in  common  with  board  schools,  their  fair 
and  i)rox)ortionate  share  of  local  assistance,  as  they 
now  do  of  stiite  aid." 

NO   HOSTILITY  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Diggle  concludes  by  emphasizing  three  tilings 
which  h(i  thinks  the  government  ouglit  to  do: 

"  First  of  all,  the  government  should  take  measures 
to  allay  the  {ii)prehensions   aroused    by   what   was 
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imdonbtedly  a  most  unfounded,  but  none  the  less 
dangerous,  misrepresentation — namely,  that  their 
action  was  inspired  not  so  much  by  love  of  non- 
board  as  by  hatred  of  board  schools.  It  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  the  policy  to  be  followed 
is  one  of  equal  treatment  all  round,  and  that  simple 
justice  to  non-board  schools  is  not  only  compatible 
with  but  essential  to  similar  justice  to  board 
schools." 

PLAN  FOR  A  NEW  COUNTY  AUTHORITY. 

The  second  point  is  the  formation  of  a  new  educa- 
tion authority.  The  Education  Department  which 
Liberals  profess  to  admire  most  highly  is  not,  Mr. 
Diggle  reminds  them,  an  elected  body.  His  own 
scheme  is  also  non  elective: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  a  county 
education  authority  formed  out  of  existing  local 
authorities — e.g.,  the  county  or  district  or  city 
councils,  the  school  boards,  the  councils  of  feder- 
ated non-board  schools,  representatives  of  institu- 
tions giving  secondary  or  university  education,  etc. — 
would  furnish  a  more  popular  and  effective  authority 
than  any  which  now  exists.  The  principle  of  the 
formation  of  such  composite  educational  bodies  is 
not  a  novel  and  untried  principle.  It  is  simply  the 
extension  to  a  wider  area,  and  to  more  complex  in- 
terests, of  the  habitual  practice  of  the  charity  com- 
missioners, which  is  uniformly  approved  by  Parlia- 
mentary sanctions." 

ORDINARY    TEACHERS    AND    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

The  third  point  is  evidently  the  difficulty  of 
religious  teaching,  concerning  which  Mr.  Diggle 
emits  the  following  oracular  sentences  : 

"  In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  necessity  to  en- 
danger the  harmonious  working  of  every  public 
elementary  school  by  introducing  into  the  schools, 
for  a  specific  purpose,  a  new  class  of  teachers,  not 
appointed  by  the  local  managers,  but  by  some  out- 
side persons  or  authority.  The  frank  recognition  of 
parental  rights  in  the  matter  of  religious  education 
imposes  upon  the  managers  of  schools  the  corre- 
sponding obligation  to  safeguard  those  rights  and 
to  give  effect  to  them  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
school.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  and  effective 
conduct  of  the  school  that  the  ordinary  teachers 
should  be  competent  to  give  the  full  recognized 
instruction  of  the  school.  This  is  the  method  adopted 
in  industrial  schools,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
ordinary  schools.  The  London  School  Board  find  no 
difficulty  in  adopting  a  so-called  undenominational 
system  to  tlie  denominational  recjuirenients  of  the 
Jews,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  denominational 
system  sliould  not  be  equally  flexible  in  the  ciise  of 
the  undenominational ists. 

"  By  tlic  nu'thod  of  popuhir  ohn^tion  we  have  ob- 
tained a  House  of  Commons  of  wliich  comnion-Henso 
is  HU])X)OH<'d  to  be  tlie  ])rovailiiig  and  ]M'rvading  (|ual- 
ity  and  cliaracti'nHtic.  It  is  siirt'ly  not  uiirrasonal»l«' 
to  oxp<?ct  froiM  it  not  merely  a  Mow  of  iiitelligil)le 
talk,  but  jiIho  all  outcome  of  iiitellignit ,  iiiid  e«(iiit 
able  and  jiiHt  legiMlatioii. " 


OUR    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

MR.  W.  S.  HARWOOD  of  Minneapolis  con- 
tributes to  the  'North  American  Review  a 
well-informed  article  entitled  "  What  the  Country 
is  Doing  for  the  Farmer."  It  is  a  recapitulation 
of  tlie  methods  and  results  of  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  endowed  by  national  land  grants  and  of  the 
United  States  agricultural  experiment  stations,  now 
liberally  sprinkled  throughout  the  Union.  Mr.  Har- 
wood  points  out  the  many  interesting  directions  in 
which  science  as  applied  to  husbandry  is  improving 
the  prospects  of  Western  agriculture.  This  work 
has  to  do  with  relief  from  insect  pests,  such  as  the 
chinch  bug,  with  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  with 
improved  varieties  of  grains,  grasses  and  plants, 
and  with  many  things  that  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  The  following  summary  shows  most  inter- 
estingly what  work  is  in  progress  at  the  experiment 
stations  : 

' '  Thirty  stations  are  studying  problems  relating 
to  meteorology  and  climatic  conditions.  Forty- 
three  stations  are  at  work  upon  the  soil,  investigat- 
ing its  geology,  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  conduct- 
ing soil  test  with  fertilizers  or  in  other  ways. 
Twenty  stations  are  studying  questions  relating  to 
drainage  or  irrigation.  Thirty -nine  stations  are 
making  analyses  of  commercial  and  home  mad^  fer- 
tilizers or  are  conducting  field  experiments  with 
fertilizers.  Forty-eight  stations  are  studying  the 
more  important  crops,  either  with  regard  to  their 
composition,  nutritive  value,  methods  of  manuring, 
and  cultivation,  and  the  best  varieties  adapted  to 
individual  localities,  or  with  reference  to  systems 
of  rotation.  Thirty-five  stations  are  investigating 
the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  and,  in  some 
instances,  making  digestion  experiments.  Twenty- 
five  stations  are  dealing  with  questions  relating  to 
silos  and  silage.  Thirty-seven  stations  are  conduct- 
ing feeding  experiments  for  beef,  milk,  mutton, 
or  pork,  or  are  studying  different  methods  of  feed- 
ing. Thirty-two  stations  are  investigating  subjects 
relating  to  dairying,  including  the  chemistry  and 
bacteria  of  milk,  creaming,  butter  making,  or  the 
construction  and  management  of  creameries.  Bo- 
tanical studies  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  attention 
of  twenty-seven  stations,  including  investigations 
in  systematic  and  pliysiological  botany,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  testing 
of  seeds,  with  reference  to  their  vitality  and  purity, 
cla.ssification  of  weeds  and  methods  for  their  eradi- 
cation. Forty  thret^  statituis  work  to  a  greater  i»r 
less  extent  in  horticulture,  testing  varieties  (^f  vege 
tabltvs  and  large  and  snuvll  fruits.  Several  station** 
have  begun  operations  in  forestry.  Thirty-one  sta- 
tions investigate  injurious  insects,  with  a  view  ti» 
th(»ir  r(>striction  or  their  (hvstrui'tion.  Si.\tee!i  stri  '\ 
and  treat  animal  dist»ases  or  perfi>rm  such  op.  » 
tions  a.s  the  dehorning  of  animals.  At  leHst  At»veM 
stations  are  engagt^l  in  bi^e  cultur»v  and  thrtH*  in 
(vxperiini^nts  with  poultry." 
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A  table  is  produced  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  in  twenty-six  different  state 
agricultural  colleges.  The  average  number  in  each 
is  about  200,  the  aggregate  being  about  5,000  now 
in  attendance.  Almost  an  equal  number  have 
graduated.  The  percentage  of  those  who  return  to 
farm  life  and  work  is  very  different  in  the  differ- 
ent states.  The  average  would  seem  to  be  about 
75  per  cent. 

' '  Nearly  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
granted  to  these  institutions  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  over  $9,500,000  have  been  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  land  so  far  put  on  the  market.  TPhe 
value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  various 
institutions  is  about  $16,000,000;  of  libraries,  a  little 
over  $1,000,000;  of  scientific  apparatus,  $2,500,000; 
while  the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  over  $4,000,000. 

"  The  agricultural  progress  of  the  closing  century 
has  been  made  under  great  diEBculties,  at  the  cost 
of  untold  treasure,  at  the  sacrifice  of  enormous 
natural  resources,  amidst  the  almost  criminal  squan- 
dering of  precious  substances.  The  nation  has  not 
been  *  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility, '  for  there 
has  been  vast  return  from  the  labor  expended,  so 
generous  the  soil  ;  and  yet,  judged  by  the  progress 
made  since  scientific  agriculture  began  to  distribute 
its  forces,  the  coming  century  will  witness  a  develop- 
ment of  new,  and  a  restoration  of  old,  soils  result- 
ing in  returns  undreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine 
followers  of  the  noble  calling  of  agriculture." 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

IN  the  December  Century  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe, 
the  writer  on  irrigation  subjects,  makes  some 
striking  predictions  for  "  Our  Great  Pacific  Com- 
monwealth," by  which  he  means  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  believes  that  California  will  emerge 
from  the  cloud  brought  on  by  speculation  into  a 
magnificent  agricultural  domain,  capable  of  support- 
ing no  less  than  thirty-eight  millions  of  people.  He 
bases  this  figure  on  the  density  of  population  in 
Belgium,  which  has  much  the  same  agrarian  condi- 
tions as  the  lower  Pacific  slope.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Smythe  thinks  that  one  of  the  first  factors  in 
V)ringing  about  this  notable  revolution  will  be  the 
fall  in  the  i)rice  of  wheat,  which  has  brought  into  an 
uni)rofitable  condition  the  vast  farming  estates. 
These  necessitate  an  extensive  rather  than  an  inten- 
sive method  of  cultivation,  and  lie  believes  the  great 
future  of  the  We.st  lies  in  the  latter  principle.  So 
far, California  has  tended  to  centralize  her  population 
at  urban  centres  (j[uite  as  mu(;h  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  Mr.  Smythe  thinks  the  possibilities 
oi  inanufacture  and  of  mining  are  relatively  un- 
tr>uched.  The  x>rinciples  of  self-sufficiency  and  small 
holdings  will,  he  thinks,  create  a  magnificent  revolu 
tion  in  life  on  the  Pacific;  Coast. 

TIIK   SKTTLKFl'S   OPPORTUNITY. 

"  Three  classfjH  of  products  should  enter  into  the 
calculation.H  of    the  new  settler  in  (Jalifornia — the 


things  he  consumes,  the  things  California  now  im- 
ports from  eastern  states  and  foreign  countries,  the 
things  which  eastern  communities  consume  but  can 
never  hope  to  produce,  and  of  which  California  pos- 
sesses virtually  a  monopoly.  In  the  first  list  is  almost 
everything  which  would  appear  in  an  elaborate  din- 
ner menu,  from  the  course  of  olives  to  the  course  of 
oranges,  nuts  and  raisins,  and  excluding  only  the 
coffee.  This  policy  of  self-sustenance  has  been 
ignored  to  a  startling  degree  in  the  mad  struggle 
for  riches,  but  the  coming  millions  of  farmers  can 
be  sure  of  a  luxurious  living  only  by  stooping  to 
collect  it  from  the  soil." 

MILLIONS  FOR  NEEDLESS  IMPORTS. 

*'  In  the  second  list  are  many  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  consumption,  which  California  might 
readily  produce  at  home,  but  for  which  it  sends 
millions  of  dollars  abroad  each  year.  The  imports 
of  pork  and  its  products  range  as  high  as  eight  or 
ten  millions  each  year.  Condensed  milk  is  not  only 
a  very  important  article  of  consumption  in  mining 
camps  and  great  ranches,  but  is  largely  shipped 
abroad  for  the  Asiatic  trade.  It  is  brought  across 
the  continent  from  New  Jersey.  California  also 
sends  beyond  its  borders  from  twenty  to  twenty- five 
millions  annually  for  the  item  of  sugar,  which  should 
not  only  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply consumption,  but  for  export  as  well.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  many  of  the  finest  fruit  preserves 
sold  in  San  Francisco  bear  French  and  Italian  labels, 
and  that  the  supply  of  canned  sweet  corn  comes 
mostly  from  Maine.  Essential  oils  made  from  the 
peelings  of  citrus  fruits  are  also  imported.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  orange  marmalade  which  has 
been  prepared  in  Rochester,  New  York,  the  oranges 
having  been  shipped  eastward  and  the  manufactured 
product  westward,  at  a  cost  of  two  transcontinental 
freights.  Imports  are  by  no  means  confined  to  things 
which  require  capital  and  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture. Chickens,  turkeys  and  eggs  are  largely 
brought  from  outside.  A  single  commission  house 
in  San  Francisco  imports  five  hundred  thousand 
chickens  every  year.  Thus  a  good  many  thousands 
of  the  new  settlers  can  profitably  be  employed  in 
feeding  much  of  the  present  population  of  the  state, 
which  includes  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
speculating  on  wheat  and  fruit,  sheep,  cattle  and 
hogs." 

THE   OLIVE   AS   A   STAPLE. 

Even  more  than  oranges  and  grapes,  Mr.  Smythe 
considers  the  olive  as  a  basis  of  future  prosperity. 
"  Calif ornians  are  just  beginning  to  pickle  the  ripe 
olives.  The  difference  between  a  green  olive  and  a 
ripe  one  is  precisely  the  difference  between  a  green 
and  a  ripe  apple.  In  Spain  the  people  subsist  largely 
on  olives,  but  not  on  the  green  ones.  All  who  have 
eaten  the  ripe  fruit  just  now  being  x)ickled  in  Cali- 
fornia will  Jigree  that  it  is  conservative  to  say  that 
when  tlie  American  public  becomes  ac(iuainted 
with  this  i)roduct  its  consumption  will  be  enormously 
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increased.  This  will  be  true  because  in  its  new  form 
the  olive  is  as  nutritious  as  it  is  palatable,  and  the 
people  will  learn  to  depend  upon  it  as  an  article  of 
diet." 

AN   INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

California  will  afford  a  fertile  and  untilled  soil  for 
certain  new  institutions  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  begin  in  an  older  community,  no  matter  how 
available  they  are.  The  institutions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  still  to  be  formulated,  founded  and  real- 
ized, and  the  experience  of  the  older  states  will  be 
at  hand  for  vast  improvements. 

"  Those  who  come  to  till  the  soil  may  own  the 
numerous  small  industries  which  consume  and  con- 
centrate their  crude  products,  either  by  setting  aside 
a  portion  of  their  original  investment  or  by  dedicat- 
ing a  part  of  their  subsequent  income  to  the  purpose. 
This  has  been  done  on  a  great  scale  in  Utah  and  in 
some  foreign  countries,  and  is  being  done  in  a  small 
way  in  various  parts  of  the  West.  They  can  go  fur- 
ther under  the  same  principle,  and  establish  indus- 
tries less  closely  related  to  the  soil.  The  problem  of 
distributing  their  products  even  to  the  remotest 
markets  is  already  in  process  of  rapid  solution.  Only 
the  possession  of  the  iron  highway  by  private  capital 
now  balks  their  perfect  triumph,  and  even  the  rail- 
way system  may  some  day  be  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  production.  The  mines  are  mostly 
within  the  reach  of  the  organized  community;  they 
are  located  on  public  lands.  They  require  only 
well-directed  labor  to  bring  them  to  a  stage  where 
they  readily  command  either  capital  or  credit  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  necessary  machinery.  The  labor 
that  does  the  work  requires  to  be  fed  only  with  that 
which  grows  from  the  soil.  The  properly  organized 
community  would  furnish  both  the  labor  and  the 
sustenance.  Thus  the  earnings  of  mines,  like  the 
rewards  of  the  farm  and  factory,  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  those  whose  labor  created  them. 

"  All  this  has  been  done,  and  will  be  done  in  a 
much  larger  way,  without  resort  to  socialism  or  any 
other  daring  scheme  of  revolutionary  character.  It 
involves  but  two  principles — the  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  the  New  England  town  meeting.  These 
are  applicable,  if  not  to  great  aggregations  of  peoi)le, 
at  least  to  small  communities.  The  system  which 
they  represent  rests  upon  individual  independence. 
The  society  which  they  serve  finds  its  unit  in  the 
family  and  the  home.  There  is  a  jnunt  beyond 
which  the  individual  cannot  go  without  associating 
his  labor  with  that  of  others,  either  as  wage  earner 
or  share  owner.  Under  the  system  now  growing  up 
in  the  West,  the  stock  company,  comi)os(Hl  of  many 
petty  capitalists,  takes  the  place  of  the  employer. 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  natural  economic  development, 
and  ])«jrliaps  tho  most  hopoful  one  of  re(u^iit  times." 

Mr.  Smythc  says  tlu^  (Country  lias  distinctly  faih»d 
as  a  land  of  big  things  and  that  its  final  gmatncss 
will  1)e  as  an  aggn^gatt^  of  small  estates  and  small 
fortnrKfS. 


NANSEN  THE  EXPLORER. 

THE  December  McClure's  begins  with  an  excel- 
lent account  by  Dr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  adventures  in  achieving  the  highest  known 
North.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  April  of  last 
year  Dr.  Nansen  was  in  the  Arctic  Circle  at  a  point 
195  miles  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any  man  had 
ever  been  before.  This  point  was  just  261  statute 
miles  from  the  North  Pole,  or  scarcely  further  than 
the  city  of  Washington  is  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  five  hours'  journey  on  a  modern  express 
train. 

4t  may  be  wondered  that  having  come  so  near  to 
his  goal  the  fearless  explorer  should  return  on  his 
footsteps.  But  instead  of  taking  five  hours,  with  his 
mode  of  travel  it  w^ould  have  taken  him  two  months 
more  to  reach  the  Pole.  All  his  dogs  were  gone,  and 
only  two  weeks'  supply  of  food  were  left,  while  the 
country  about  that  cheerless  latitude  was  entirely 
destitute  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  to  give  any 
form  of  sustenance.  So  Dr.  Nansen  came  back.  He 
had  traversed  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  unknown 
waters  during  the  three  years  which  his  journey 
occupied.  Not  a  man  had  been  ill,  and  Nansen  had 
discovered  a  wide  sea  of  great  depth,  overthrowing 
the  previously  conceived  theories  of  Arctic  waters, 
and  had  made  many  observations  of  great  scientific 
interest.  Dr.  Adams  gives  some  very  interesting 
information  about  the  picturesque  personality  of 
Nansen,  who  is  now  only  thirty-five  years  old.  He 
had  planned  this  trip  ever  since  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  had  perfected  himself  in  the  scientific 
attainments  necessary  to  make  his  trip  a  success 
from  that  side.  He  had  visited  various  accessible 
Arctic  regions  and  learned  all  the  minutiae  of  Arctic 
life. 

"  ]Many  a  hint  for  his  great  imdertaking  came  to 
him  w^hile  cruising  in  East  Greenland  waters,  and 
during  his  memorable  crossing  of  Greenland  on  the 
ice  cap  in  1888.  He  spent  that  winter  among  the 
west  coast  natives,  and  what  he  learned  of  Estiuimau 
ways  of  living  was  invaluable  to  him  later.  He 
mastered  the  difficult  art  of  managing  the  kayak,  or 
Esquimau  skin  boat,  which  he  said  was  '  the  best  one- 
man  vessel  in  the  world,'  and  when  he  and  Johansen 
set  out  for  Spitzbergen.  last  spring,  from  the  little 
island  m  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  they  had  wintertnl, 
two  kayaks,  weighing  twenty  pounds  each,  carried 
them  and  their  meagre  outfit  across  all  bits  of  open 
water.  They  were  larger  than  the  little  Greenland 
skin  boat,  but  were  modeled  after  and  propelled 
like  it. 

"  During  his  Greenland  winter.  t<H>.  Nansen  lived 
much  with  the  Esi[uiniaux.  sleeping  in  their  rude 
huts  of  stone  and  turf  in  spite  of  the  dirt,  diat'oai- 
forts  andoffensiv(>ness;  joining  their  NiniriHls  in  tho 
hunt  on  land  and  st^a  and  taking  Uvs.s(>n«  from  them 
in  the  art  of  handling  dog  teams  Me  iH^lievtnl  that 
an  Arctic  explorer  should  b«<  able  to  \\\x\  if  ni»eil  Ik\ 
as  the  natives  do.  (lepending  for  every thui^;  uihui 
the  country  lu»  livtvs  in.     lie  fiuuul  his  th»H»ry  tnuv 
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and  he  is  alive  to  day  because  he  was  able  to  live 
just  like  the  Esquimaux.  When  the  two  men  landed 
on  their  little  island  in  Aut>ust,  last  year,  they  had 
no  dogs,  no  food,  no  shelter  and  no  clothing  except 
the  ragged  woolen  garments  they  were  wearing ;  but 
they  did  have  guns  and  ammunition.  Bear  and  sea 
game  were  in  abundance.  They  became  Esquimaux 
for  the  time,  and  had  no  more  fear  of  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold  than  they  would  have  had  at  home. 
They  killed  walrus  and  bear.  They  built  a  hut  of 
stone  and  turf,  roofed  it  with  walrus  hides,  and 
made  a  door  of  bear  skin.  Their  larder,  lacking 
variety,  to  be  sure,  was  always  well  filled.  Bear 
meat  was  the  staff  of  life.  Oil  and  fat  were  their 
fuel  and  lights,  and  furs  carpeted  their  floor  and 
supplied  their  winter  clothing  and  sleeping  bags.  It 
w^as  not  an  ideal  existence,  but  after  nine  months  of 
it  the  explorers  were  as  hardy  and  strong  as  men 
could  be. 

"From  his  childhood  Dr.  Nansen  has  been  an 
athlete,  a  hunter,  and  an  expert  skiboler.  or  snow- 
shoe  traveler.  He  is  more  than  six  feet  tall,  with 
muscles  like  iron,  and  the  medals  he  won  made  him 
known,  long  ago,  as  a  champion  of  sport  in  Norway. 
These  qualities,  with  the  courage  and  endurance 
they  imply,  besides  skill  in  kayak  and  ski  travel, 
and  ability  to  live  as  the  Esquimaux  do,  have  had  no 
small  part  in  making  his  success.  He  has  the  grip 
of  a  giant,  as  a  misguided  pickpocket  learned  to  his 
sorrow  when  he  toyed  with  the  Norseman's  watch- 
chain.  Nansen  had  just  arrived  in  London  to  tell 
the  geographers  there  about  his  polar  project.  He 
saw  a  great  crowd  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
pushed  to  the  front  rank  just  as  the  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  to  hold  a  drawing-room.  As  he  waved 
his  hat  with  the  crowd,  he  felt  a  twitch  at  his  chain, 
and  grasped  the  wrist  of  the  too  familiar  person. 
He  cheered  and  waved  until  enthusiasm  subsided, 
meanwhile  holding  an  umbrella  firmly  under  the 
arm  to  which  the  thief  was  attached,  and  then 
handed  his  prisoner  over  to  a  policeman.  Nansen 
said  he  merely  held  the  man  tightly ;  but  the  fellow 
was  howling  with  pain,  and  declared  he  would  rather 
go  to  prison  than  have  his  bones  crushed." 

The  most  imi)ortant  sp'fecific  discovery  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Arctic  continent, 
but  a  vast,  deep  ocean,  and  that  the  water  began  to 
rise  in  temperature  about  HOO  feet  below  the  surface, 
being  >)elovv  that  and  clear  to  the  })ottoin  IxjIow  the 
free/cing  point,  and  above  the  freezing  point  rn^ar  the 
Hurfac-e. 

Curiously  enr)ngh,  nearly  all  of  Nansen's  ])redic- 
tirms  were  substantiated  by  the  results  of  his  jour- 
ney. His  schemes  for  jjreserving  the  health  of  his 
j)eople  and  for  traveling  the  most  economic  and  safe 
method  were  i)erfect  successes.  The  shix)  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  light  from  an  arc  light  plant 
during  its  stay  in  the  Polar  latitudes,  and  Nansen 
I)ainted  or  photograi>hed  by  an  arc  lanq)  in  tln^ 
saloon.  The  electricity  was  generated  from  tlie 
I)Ower    obtained    >)y    a  windiriill.   and    wh<!n    wind 


failed  tlie  sailors  manned  a  capstan.  During  the 
long  hours  of  leisure  a  phonograph  cheered  the  lonely 
little  party  with  the  songs  Nansen's  wife  had  sung 
into  it  before  leaving. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon's   Plea  for  Anglo-Russian 
Goodwill. 

THE  first  i)lace  in  the  Contemporary  is  given  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  on  Russia  and 
Europe.  He  dismisses  as  childish  tall  talk  the  project 
of  England's  isolated  action  in  Armenia,  and  is 
scarcely  less  civil  to  the  statesmen's  policy  of  waiting 
on  the  concert  of  Europe.  His  counsel  is  for  an 
Anglo-Russian  understanding : 

"  Russia  is  now  recognized  by  all  as  the  predomi- 
nant factor  of  the  situation.  Whatever  other  efi'ects 
the  Czar's  trip  may  have  had,  it  has  brought  home 
to  the  dullest  apprehension  the  important  fact  that 
the  hegemony  of  Europe  has  passed  away  from  Ger- 
many to  her  northeastern  neighbor.  This  important 
change  took  place  long  before  it  became  visible  to 
all.  The  recent  travels  of  Nicholas  II  merely  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Czar  is  at  present  the  arbiter  of 
war  and  peace,  while  he  or  his  successor  is  believed 
to  be  destined  to  become  one  day  the  lawgiver  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  ...  At  present,  supported 
by  the  mightiest  army,  she  is  absolutely  invulnerable 
and  virtually  irresistible." 

Mr.  Dillon  cogently  insists  that  "Russia's  oft- 
repeated  desire  for  peace  is  genuine."  She  has 
learned  "  the  uses  of  unbroken  tranquillity  and  the 
benefits  of  many-sided  development." 

"  At  present  her  ministries  teem  with  schemes  for 
reform  and  enterprise  in  e.very  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration. .  .  .  She  is  constructing  vast  railways, 
strategical  and  commercial,  spanning  broad  rivers 
with  bridges,  disciplining  her  army,  strengthening 
her  line  of  fortifications,  mcreasing  her  fleet,  improv- 
ing her  finances,  affording  increased  facilities  for 
trade,  assimilating  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
of  which  her  subjects  are  composed,  colonizing 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  kneading  the  Balkan  states- 
of  Slav  nationality,  sending  her  far  Eastern  neigh- 
bors into  hypnotic  slumber,  and  carrying  out  endless 
plans  and  projects  which  require  time,  money  and 
prolonged  peace. ' ' 

Therefore  she  is  in  no  mood  to  wage  war  with 
Turkey.  Turkey  is  rapidly  ripening  for  Russia  even 
now,  and  will  certainly  in  due  time  fall  into  her  lap^ 
witliout  the  European  tree  once  being  shaken.  To 
fight  the  Sultan  now  would  be  to  bring  Hungary  to 
Saloniki,  cripple  Russia  for  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
and  s[)oil  her  far  Eristern  game. 

"  Hen(;e  Russia's  anxiety  to  maintain  peace,  nay, 
to  induce  what  may  be  termed  military  catalepsy 
and  political  Van  WinklcMloni  in  Europe,  crystal- 
lizing the  actual  state  of  affairs  here  while  studiously 
keeping  things  Asiatic  in  chronic  flux  ready  for  her 
mark  and  mold." 
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Tlie  "  Concert  "  is  agreed  on  peace  but  on  nothing 
else.  England  should  have  a  larger  area  of  agree- 
ment with  Russia  and  France. 

"  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  is  not  more  na- 
tural or  more  beneficial  to  the  two  contracting 
parties  than  would  be  an  Anglo-Russian  under- 
standing." 

The  anti-English  tone  of  the  Russian  press  repre- 
sents neither  Czar  nor  people.  The  inveterate  ambi- 
tion of  Russia  to  acquire  the  whole  of  Asia,  India 
included,  recognizes  that  that  goal  is  centuries  dis 
tant,  and  need  not  affect  present  relations  with 
Britain.  Prince  Lobanoff's  policy  was  not  anti- 
English  so  much  as  intensely  Russian.  And  "  Rus- 
sia's interests  clash  less  with  the  essential  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  British  empire  than  with  those  of 
the  French  republic."  To  his  whole  proposal  the 
writer  adds  the  condition  "  provided  always  that 
Russia's  schemes  afford  her  no  adequate  groimds 
for  refusing  an  arrangement  which  on  the  face  of 
it  bids  fair  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  both 
nations." 

M.  de  Pressense  on  England's  Alternatives. 

The  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  given 
to  the  same  theme — with  variations.  Mr,  Dillon,  as 
we  have  seen,  suggests  an  Anglo- Russian  as  prefer- 
able to  a  Franco-Russian  entente.  M.  de  Pressense, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Temps,  urges  the  entry  of  Eng- 
land as  third  member  in  the  alliance  of  France  and 
Russia.  "  If  there  is  henceforth  a  fact  solidly  settled 
among  the  data  of  European  politics,  it  is  that  France 
and  Russia  have  tied  a  love-knot  between  themselves, 
and  formed  for  the  nonce  an  indissoluble  league." 
Over  against  the  Triple  Alliance  stands  this  Dual 
Alliance:  the  appearance  of  the  new  constellation 
requires  England  to  forsake  her  erratic  and  solitary 
orbit,  ''Splendid  isolation"  means  simply  "suc- 
cessive and  contradictory  flirtations."  It  is  time 
for  England  to  make  her  choice  between  the  duplice 
and  the  ^npZice.  "  She  ??iMsf  choose. "  "  It  cannot 
be  a  (juestion  of  substituting  one  country  for  another 
in  the  intimacy  of  Russia.  .  .  .  There  can  be  for 
England  no  association  with  Russia,  if  France  has 
no  part  and  lot  in  it." 

"The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is,  before  all,  a 
matter  of  trust,"  as  M.  de  Pressense  pointedly  puts 
it;  in  the  Armenian  business  "diplomacy  is  just 
strong  enough  to  paralyze  pliilanthropy ;  phihm- 
thropy  is  just  strong  enougli  to  paralyze  dii)lomacy. " 
Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  indignation  is  adniiraV)le,  but 
his  clamor  for  separate  action  seems  to  the  writer 
*' hot  headed  "  and  "  cliildish,"  his  abuse  of  the 
"  unfortunate  heir  of  a  doplorable  system,  unjust, 
unfounded  and  un-Christian." 

Wlien  w(!  coino  to  conditions  for  restoring  "  trust  " 
and  joining  th(!  (litplicc,  wo  arci  confronted  by  M.  de 
PreHHen86  with  Cypi'i^s  and  Egyi)t.  Salvation  lies 
along  tlie  lines  iiidi(;atnd  ])y  Mr.  Courtjuiy;  with 
French  gciiicroMity  the  writer  siM^aks  of  "  thn  un- 
<Mlualed    and    incomparable    indo]»(nuleuce    of   this 


hero  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  of  true  freedom  of 
thought." 

*'  This  way  lies  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the 
entente  cordiale  of  former  times.  This  way,  too,  lies 
a  chance  of  an  agreement  with  Russia.  If  England 
begins  to  tread  the  road  of  conciliation  in  Africa, 
the  chances  are  for  her  following  the  same  impulse 
in  Asia.  Thus  would  be  made  easy  the  new  triple 
alliance." 

Only  England  cannot  remain  as  she  is.  The  article 
is  one  long  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. " 

Britain's   Unfulfilled   Duty  to  Cyprus. 

Against  any  proposal  to  abandon  Cyprus,  Mr. 
Edward  Gr.  Browne  pleads  hard  in  the  Neio  Review. 
"England's  duty  to  Cyprus,"  he  argues,  "  has  not 
been  done."  We  have  given  her  justice  and  liberty, 
but  we  have  taxed  lier  far  more  unmercifully  than 
the  Turk.  At  the  same  time,  largely  owing  to  French 
and  other  protective  tariffs,  the  wine  trade  of  Cyprus 
and  her  agriculture  have  suffered  a  sore  depression. 
We  have  made  few  roads  and  not  a  single  railway, 
and  have  arranged  no  regular  steamboat  service. 
And  worst  of  all,  over  and  above  the  heavy  cost  of 
administration,  we  exact  a  "  tribute  "  to  Turkey  of 
£63.000  a  year,  which  is  really  paid  over  to  bond- 
holders. Yet  the  island  is  fertile  enough  to  pay  her 
way,  even  under  this  fearful  load. 

Mr.  Browne  goes  on  to  ask  to  whom  are  we  to 
make  over  this  land  of  beauty  and  wealth  and  strat- 
egic strength  ?  To  the  Sultan  ?  That  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  Greece  ?  The  Tiu-ks  in  Cyprus  have 
already  avowed  their  intention  to  fight  if  Greece 
were  to  try  to  take  them  over.  Then  to  a  joint  con- 
trol ?  This  last  suggestion  Mr.  Browne  only  answers 
by  calling  the  arrangement  "  that  abomination  of 
desolation."  He  urges  rather  the  replacement  of  the 
old  loan  for  which  the  £03,000  are  extorted  by  a  new 
loan  at  lower  interest  and  with  British  guarantee, 
and  generally  a  more  generous  policy  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  Proposal. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  traces  back  all  the  present  trouble  in  the 
East  to  the  i)erfidious  Anglo-Turkish  convention  of 
1878.  He  is  very  severe  on  Mr.  Gladstone  iuid  the 
Liberals  for  not  repudiating  this  convention  on  their 
accession  to  i)ower,  and  for  actually  withdrawing 
the  perambulating  consuls  whom  Lord  Salisbury 
had  sent  through  Asia  Minor  to  promote  reform.  At 
Mr.  Gladstone's  door,  too,  is  laid  tlu\  ht»avier  charge 
of  having,  for  the  sake  of  the  liondholdors,  sup- 
pressed the  native  niovenient  for  constitutioiuU 
reform  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  Turkey,  anii  t\>r 
haviftg  made  tlie  reaitionary  despt>tismt>f  tlie  Sultan 
suprtuiH*  over  his  subjects.  Hence  all  mir  8tUTi>\vs 
now.  Fjiiglish  encouragtiutMit  i>f  Armenian  ttspira- 
tions  after  autt)nomy,  asdistini-t  (vom  annexatii>ii  to 
ivussiii,  alionattMl  ICu.ssian  help  from  AriiuMiia  anil 
incited  thoiii  to  revolt,  which  \uis  boon  ipitMichtnl  \u 
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massacre.  After  this  heavy  criticism  of  England's 
past  Eastern  policy,  Mr.  Blunt  indicates  three  lines 
of  possible  policy  for  the  immediate  future:  (1)  Go 
blindly  to  war  with  the  Sultan  for  our  honor's  sake; 
which  we  dare  not  do  with   Europe  at  his  back. 

(2)  Do  nothing,  according  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Kosebery,  who  represents  the  great  English  gods  of 
trade  and  finance,  which  we  probably  shall  follow. 

(3)  Insist  on  our  government  arranging  with  the 
powers  most  interested  a  new  European  congress ; 
and  this  last  project  Mr.  Blunt  earnestly  advocates. 
At  that  congress,  he  demands,  England  must  appear 
clean  handed,  as  a  suppliant  for  her  Armenian  pro- 
teges, ready  to  see  the  whole  Ottoman  case  treated 
without  reserve,  prepared,  therefore,  to  put  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  with  Cyprus  and  Armenia  on  the 
table  of  the  congress.  England's  honor  being  vin- 
dicated and  confidence  restored,  Russia  might  pro- 
tect the  Armenians,  and  Europe  intervene  to  up- 
hold the  Porte  against  the  palace  and  disband  the 
Sultan's  guard. 

Putting  Turkey  in  Connnrjission. 

Diran  Kelekian  writes  in  French,  to  the  same 
review,  on  Turkey  and  its  sovereign.  He  finds  the 
secret  of  the  Sultan's  misrule  in  his  desire  to  oppose 
the  movement  among  his  subjects  for  constitutional 
government.  To  counterbalance  these  liberal  forces 
he  has  invoked  the  deadly  powers  of  Mohammedan 
bigotry  and  fanaticism.  He  has  also  been  guided  by 
Macchiavelli's  "  Prince  "  toward  his  present  disas- 
trous system  of  personal  centralization  of  govern- 
ment. Anatolia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  last 
refuge  of  Turkey  when  the  Ottomans  are  driven  out 
of  Europe,  and  their  other  dominions  are  snapped 
up  by  the  powers ;  and  the  Sultan  desires  to  have 
this  last  resort  complicated  with  no  Armenian  claims. 
The  solution  of  the  crisis  which  the  writer  advocates 
is  that  the  Sultan  be  allowed  to  reign,  but  not  to 
govern ;  and  the  establishment  at  Constantinople  of 
a  European  control  or  a  national  representative 
having,  as  base,  a  decentralized  constitution  on  the 
Aiistrian  principle  of  nationalities,  with  European 
supervision  for  several  years.  This  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  six  great  powers 
meeting  at  the  Yildiz  Palace  and  "  presenting  to  the 
Sultan,  as  to  a  condemned  criminal,  the  decisions  of 
Euroyje  with  the  threat  of  an  immediate  collective 

rupture. ' ' 

General   Gordon's  Plan. 

Sir  Edmund  du  Cane  communi(^ates  to  the  same 
review  a  letter  sent  him  by  General  Gordon,  January 
16,  1881,  on  the  Blue  Book  on  the  condition  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  remedy  he  suggested  for  Turkish  mis- 
government  \\as  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  liands 
of  the  Pashas  and  x)ut  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves;  certainly  not  to  transfer  them  to  the 
government  of  foreign  powers.  Tlie  most  important 
I)aragrai)hs  in  his  letter  are  these: 

"  The  Turkish  people  know  exactly  the  full  extent 
of  the  corruption  and  rottenness  of  their  govern 


ment;  they  know  how  and  in  what  way  any  remedy 
they  may  enact  will  act  on  the  country.  They  are 
in  every  way  interested,  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  in  obtaining  a  good  government;  whereas 
to  the  Turkish  Pashas,  so  long  as  they  can  fill  their 
purses  it  is  all  they  care. 

"  To  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
peoples  is  a  fair,  perfectly  just  effort  on  the  part  of 
foreign  governments ;  it  is  merely  the  supporting  of 
the  Sultan's  own  design  when  he  gave  his  constitu- 
tion. Foreign  governments  who  support  this  libera- 
tion of  the  Turkish  people  cannot  be  accused  of 
intrigue  or  selfishness ;  they  will  gain  the  sympathy 
of  the  peoples. 

"  A  foreign  government  is  no  match  for  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pashas ;  it  has  not  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  cope  with  them ;  it  is  the  Turkish  peoples  who 
alone  have  the  power  to  hold  their  own,  besides 
which  no  foreign  government  has  any  right  to  inter- 
fere. 

"  By  the  way  foreign  governments  are  now  work- 
ing they  are  inevitably  drifting,  day  by  day,  into 
still  increasing  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Turkey,  and  are  helping  to  band  Sultan,  Pashas 
and  peoples  against  any  improvement.  Such  interfer- 
ence must  end  in  serious  complications,  and  can  in  no 
way  further  the  professed  object— improved  govern- 
ment. 

"It  is  urged  that  the  Turkish  peoples  are  not  fit 
for  representative  government.  Well,  look  at  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaira,  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
Roumelia;  they  succeed  very  fairly.  If  the  peoples 
never  have  a  chance  they  will  never  be  able  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  Had  we  waited  till  our  monarchs 
or  our  lords  had  given  us  representative  assemblies 
we  would  be  withoiit  them  to  this  day. 

"  What  I  maintain,  therefore,  is  that  our  govern- 
ment should  unceasingly  try,  with  other  govern- 
ments, to  get  the  Midhat  constitution  reconstituted ; 
that  they  should  leave  that  very  dubiously  just  (in 
fact  it  may  be  called  iniquitous)  policy  of  forcing 
unwilling  peoples  under  the  yoke  of  other  peoples, 
which  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  coerced  and  ceded 
peoples,  but  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  by  it  are  laid  the 
seeds  of  future  troubles." 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood. 

Mr.  G  reenwood  contributes  his  views  on  the  situa- 
tion to  the  Cosmopolis  in  the  form  of  a  diatribe 
against  sentiment  in  politics.  He  opens  it  with  the 
picture  of  "  an  ideal  Europe,"  as  it  might  be  drawn 
by  x)ilgrims  in  Palestine  and  on  tlie  Mount  of  the 
Sermon : 

"  An  ideal  Europe  would  be  one  wherein  the 
nations  lived  side  by  side  in  unmenaced  freedom 
and  settled  content— all  of  them,  great  and  small, 
softened  to  the  mood  which  one  or  two  little  states 
have  been  drilled  into  by  conditions  that  subdue 
ambiti(m  without  denying  prosperity.  Aggression 
on  the  grander  scale  having  gone  the  way  of  cattl(^ 
rieving,  "  ab8ori)tion  "  as  obsolete  as  piracy,  even 
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tariff  wars  would  be  no  more.  The  most  hostile  con- 
tention between  one  nation  and  another  would  be 
that  of  craftsmen  in  the  same  workshop,  merchants 
in  the  same  port,  colleges  in  the  same  university." 

This  was  what  England  hoped  the  nineteenth 
century  would  realize.  But  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
hallucination — "  the  after-dinner  dream  of  an  Im- 
perial Dives." 

DARWINIAN   IN   FOREIGN  POLICY. 

The  real  Europe,  Mr.  Greenwood  evidently  thinks, 
can  be  better  understood  from  the  Darwinian  stand- 
point —the  national  rivalry  which  prevents  an  ideal 
Europe,  and  which  is  worse  than  any  conflict  of 
individualism  between  men  and  men  is  but  "  part  of 
the  universal  scheme  that  makes  nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw  with  rapine." 

Matter  in  the  wrong  place  is  dirt.  Idealism  and 
sentiment  in  the  wrong  place  are  exemplified  in  such 
agitations  as  we  have  just  had  about  Armenia.  As 
a  consequence,  England  is  not  the  commanding 
power  that  it  was  at  so  receut  a  date  as  the  fiftieth 
birthday  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  British  policy  has  been 
ruled  by  Radical  sentiment,  which  is  marked  by 
"  an  impatience  to  escape  from  the  more  brutal 
necessities  of  national  competition,"  and  insists  on 
"  government  by  the  popular  will."  The  latter  leads 
to  the  people  being  kept  in  ignorance  by  their  leaders 
of  the  facts  of  international  rivalry,  and  to  their  re- 
fusing to  feel  the  consequent  necessities.  It  is  not 
want  of  heart  or  want  of  thought,  but  want  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Greenwood  goes  on  to  supply  the  knowledge, 
albeit  in  a  muffled,  semi-diplomatic  tone,  as  though 
to  break  his  views  gently  to  the  unaccustomed  ear 
of  Demos.  The  fact  is,  ' '  in  short,  England  has  a 
position  to  regain,  or  an  empire  to  lose.  That  is  the 
exact  situation  when  cleared  of  the  illusions 
which  ....  have  brought  it  about.  It  is  not 
a  situation  that  can  endure  a  pause. ' ' 

WHOM  SHALL   ENGLAND  COPY? 

How,  then,  shall  Great  Britain  remodel  her  ma 
chinery  for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  ? 

"  The  most  perfect  system  in  Europe  is  soon  found. 
It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  of  our  own, 
and  being  of  the  most  antique  and  unref  ormed  type, 
is  even  like  no  other  in  Europe.  Yet  that  it  is  the 
most  perfect  is  seen  by  its  long  continued  success,  a 
success  unequalled.  It  will  be  understood  at  once 
that  the  Russian  system  is  meant,  and  thert^fore 
that,  however  well  it  may  work,  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  imitating  it." 

But  Mr.  (j^reenvvood  will  be  merciful.  He  will 
not  urge  us  to  copy  '*  this  effective  medijevalism." 

"  Let  UH  turn  from  this  too  shining  example  of 
victorious  unsentimental  policy,  and  look  to  France, 
whi(rh  has  shown  usasiKHHiSsfal  way  of  arising  from 
<lini(;ulties  infinitely  gr(»at(»r  than  our  own.  Wlu»n 
France  was  beaten  to  the  ground.  IuhI  a  strong  and 
violent  foe  standing  over  her,  and  no  veiry  assured 


friends  at  some  distance,  she  had  many  governments,, 
but  only  one  policy  —a  policy  that  every  Frenchman 
understood  and  played  his  part  in  ...  .  we- 
should  do  what  France  did ;  that  is  to  say,  go  softly, 
stick  to  our  own  affairs,  and  promptly  and  urgently 
make  up  England's  strength  to  whatever  point  would 
enable  her  to  face  combinations  and  attract  alii 
ances. " ' 

But  "  nothing  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  done." 
The  only  hope  is  to  turn  out  fancy  with  fact  and 
make  our  people  understand  that  "  the  balance  of 
power  is  destroyed,  and  what  that  means  is  no  secret 
from  any  one— a  dictatorship." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL    DICTATORSHIP. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  "  a  change  which  seems 
destined  to  prove  another  of  the  great  turning  points- 
in  history. ' ' 

The  European  system  has  resulted  in  a  despotism. 

"  That  it  is  an  enormous  triumph  for  the  dictator 
is  confessed  by  every  known  manifestation  of  hom- 
age, which  also  confesses  that  the  triumph  was 
achieved  neither  by  guile  nor  violence.  And  if  it 
opens  a  more  glorious  future  for  France,  the  rejoic- 
ing of  France  is  as  blameless  as  natural.  But  to 
Europe  a  dictatorship  is  very  far  indeed  from  ideality. 
It  is  a  change  that  portends  long  conflict,  boundle.^s 
disturbance,  as  much  of  the  Continent  feels;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  this  vast  change  is  due  to  Eng- 
land's withdrawal  from  the  European  system, 
I  know  not  what  can  be  alleged  to  the  contrary. 
.  .  .  .  Her  great  endeavor  now  should  be  restora- 
tion to  the  European  system  on  safe  and  honorable 
terms." 

The   Future  Owner  of  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  writes  in  the  yatioiial 
Review  on  "The  Value  of  Constantinople."  He 
lays  stress  on  its  focal  position: 

"  Constantinople  lies  upon  a  route  which  must 
needs  be  followed  by  the  whole  trade  of  a  vast  region. 
The  Black  Sea  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles,  to  which  the  Sea  of  Azov  adds  six 
hundred  more.  To  the  Black  Sea  goes  all  the  trade 
of  the  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Danube,  the 
Dniester,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  with  some  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Volga,  transhipped  to  the  Don. 
All  this  great  trading  area  communicates  by  sea 
with  the  outside  world  only  through  the  Bosphorus. 
.  .  .  .  If  we  take  a  larger  view,  and  look  at  the 
natural  directions  of  traffic  between  East  and  West, 
and  between  North  and  South,  we  find  that  Con- 
stantinople is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  ot  which  radii 
run  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  along 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Ktul  Sea,  and  along  the  Nile. 
All  thevse  are  natural  ami  necessiiry  dirtn-tious  oi 
trade." 

The  three  powt^rs  most  iiitenvstetl  in  tluvse  routtv* 
art)  Russia  and  Austria  on  ground  of  nearness,  anil 
Britain  on  ground  t>f  ht^r  i-arrying  trade. 

Tlu)  Dardant^lltvs,  fortiti(<d  so  u.s  to  make  tht*  jvwt 
saiceof  a  hoMtile  th^et  impo.Msil»h\ NVt>uld  »M»aMe  lvU'<'>>ia, 
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if  Constantinople  became  hers,  to  exclude  from  the 
Black  Sea  all  ships  of  war  but  her  own.  Her  armies 
could  be  moved  across  it  without  fear  of  molestation ; 
and  as  an  army  carried  in  steamers  moves  many 
times  faster  than  an  army  upon  land,  she  could  not 
be  resisted  landmg  on  any  country  bordering  on  that 
sea: 

"Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Northern  Asia  Minor 
would  at  once  become,  in  fact  if  not  in  theory,  por- 
tions of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  frontier  which 
Russia  would  thus  acquire  would  place  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Austro  Hungarian  monarchy  at  her 
mercy." 

Rather  than  allow  which,  Austria- Hungary  would 
fight.  Moreover,  Russia  in  possession  of  the  Dar- 
danelles could  keep  the  Black  Sea  as  a  training  dock 
for  as  large  a  navy  as  she  pleased  to  construct,  with 
which  to  sally  forth  and  take  the  initiative  whenso- 
ever she  pleased.  This  would  give  her  such  a  prepon- 
derance as  would  lead  other  nations  to  resent  it,  and, 
if  possible,  prevent  it. 

Constantinople  Austrian  would  not  be  so  general 
an  affront  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  would  have  its 
grave  risks : 

"The  Black  Sea  would  not  become  an  Austrian 
lake,  but  there  would  sooner  or  later  be  a  naval  war 
between  Austria  and  Russia  for  its  command,  in 
which,  however,  the  cessation  o"^  her  trade  would 
paralyze  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  an 
Austrian  victory  would  be  disasuxous  to  the  North- 
ern Empire.  For  these  reasons  Russia  is  as  strongly 
driven  to  resist  an  Austrian  acquisition  of  Constan- 
tinople as  Austria  to  oppose  a  Russian  attempt  upon 
that  place. ' ' 

A  prince  of  European  origin,  sovereign  or  nomi- 
nally under  the  Sultan,  acting  as  administrator- 
general,  might  have  Constantinople  as  the  seat  of 
his  government.  The  passage  of  w-arships  through 
the  Straits  would  still  be  a  difficulty.  They  should 
be  closed  to  all  or  none.  But  in  either  case  Russia 
would  seek  special  advantage  for  herself.  The  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  suggested  is  this : 

"  The  closure  of  the  Straits  to  ships  of  war  might 
be  effected  by  separating  the  ownership  of  Constan- 
tinople from  that  of  the  Dardanelles.  A  principality 
of  Constantinople  with  Northern  and  Central  Asia 
Minor  is  not  more  rational  nor  more  natural  than  a 
princ;iY)ality  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  with  its  capital 
at  Smyrna,  and  its  northfjrn  limits  at  the  Mysian 
01yTni)US.  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  lines  of 
Hnlair. 

"  In  case  it  werf;  intended  that  the  straits  should 
be  oi)en  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  the  powers,  the 
Ijest  territorial  solution  would  X)roba>)ly  consist  in 
thfj  separation  of  their  Euroyiean  from  thfnr  Asiatic 
shores.  Ismid  might  then  >>ecome  once  more  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Diocl(;tian,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  Northern  Asia  Minor.  The  (juestions  w})ich 
have  herf;  been  raisfjd  deserve  more  attention  than 
tliey  se^jri  to  have  lately  ref;(;iv(Hl  in  England,  for 
upon  theH<;  matters  th(;  jjowers  must  be  agn;ed  be- 


fore they  can  hoix;  to  act  harmoniously  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  sufferings  of  the  Arni(;nians,  and  the 
hardly  less  unfortunate  Osmanli  inhabitants  (jf 
Anatolia." 

ENGLAND'S  ALLY  THE  ASSASSIN. 

Is  the  Cyprus  Convention    Still    Binding? 

MR.  T.  Gr.  BOWLES  contributes  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  ai)i)arently 
with  the  express  x>urpose  of  justifying  all  that 
Madame  Olga  Novikoff  and  Prince  Lobanoff  have 
said  as  to  the  absurdity  of  discussing  the  adoi)tion 
of  any  eft'ective  measures  against  the  Sultan  so  long 
as  the  Cyprus  convention  blocks  the  way.  In  reply 
to  their  plea  for  a  repudiation  of  the  convention 
and  the  evacuation  of  Cyprus,  we  have  been  told 
that  the  convention  is  practically  dead.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  one  breath,  says  that  it  is  so  dead  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Prince  Lobanoft*  truthfully  to 
say  that  it  is  any  obstacle  to  Russian  intervention, 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  says  it  is  so  much  alive 
as  to  afford  a  valid  basis  for  England's  single-handed 
action  against  Turkey.  Lord  Rosebery  says  that  it 
was  a  sham  to  begin  with— which  is  no  doubt  true — 
and  that  it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist  ;  but  even 
he  does  not  deny  that  its  uneasy  ghost  haunts  the 
Foreign  Office. 

THE  VERY   LATEST   RUSSIAN    "AGENT." 

He  does  not  object  to  its  being  laid  with  bell,  book 
and  candle.  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  takes  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  contention  of  Madame 
Novikoff  and  Prince  Lobanoff.  Of  course,  he  will 
be  horrified  to  see  his  name  coupled  in  print  with 
Russian  diplomats,  whom  he  seems  to  regard  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  no  Rus- 
sian could  have  done  Madame  Novikoff  a  kindlier 
service  than  has  Mr.  Bowles  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Fortnightly.  For  therein,  writing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  stanch  Turkophil,  Mr.  Bowles  suc- 
ceeds in  demonstrating  to  his  own  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, but  hardly  to  the  edification  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  agitation,  that  the  Cyprus  convention 
binds  England  hand  and  foot  to  defend  the  assassin, 
should  Russia  make  any  movement  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  menace  of  the  integrity  of  his 
Asiatic  possessions.  If  Mr.  Bowles  can  gravely  and 
even  fervently  argue  thus,  even  nov/  when  the  wail 
of  Armenia  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  the  English 
people,  and  when  the  Russian  government  shows 
no  disi)Osition  to  send  a  single  soldier  across  the 
frontier,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  passion- 
ately the  convention  would  be  invoked  in  favor  of 
war  against  Russia  when  the  memory  of  the 
massacre  dies  down  and  international  jealousies  are 
roused  by  the  movements  of  Russian  armies. 

THE   (QUESTION   STATED  — 

Mr.  Bowles  opens  his  article  by  asking  : 

"  What  now  is  the  Cyprus  convention  ?    Has  it 

been  abrogatcul  by  disuse  ?    Is  it  null  and   void  ? 

If  not,  can  it  bo  nullified  and  avoided  V    And  if  so, 
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how  ?  And,  if  it  be  nullified,  what  would  be  the 
results  V  These  are  (juestions  to  which  various 
diplomatic  documents,  authoritatively  published 
in  the  Blue  Books,  supply  a  very  complete  reply." 

Mr,  Bowles  deals  first  with  the  view  of  Lord 
Rosebery  that  the  treaty  is  practically  abrogated, 
and  then  having  demolished  this  position,  proceeds 
to  defend  the  convention  against  those  who  would 
formally  repudiate  it  . 

"  Lord  Rosebery  described  the  convention  as  one 
of  three  clauses.  The  one  article  of  which  it  con- 
sists does  indeed  contain  three  stipulations,  whereof 
it  would  have  been  simpler  and  plainer  to  make 
three  separate  articles  ;  but  the  annex  contains  six 
other  stipulations,  each  in  a  separate  article  ;  so 
that  the  stipulations  are  nine  in  all." 

— AND  ANSWERED. 

"  Have  these  nine  stipulations  been  abrogated  by 
disuse,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says  ?  So  little  is  this  the 
case  that  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that,  so 
far  as  the  contingency  has  arisen  or  the  situation 
been  created  for  which  each  stipulation  provided, 
every  one  of  them  has  been  carried  out  ;  and  that 
instead  of  their  being  disuse  and  abrogation,  there 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  constant  use,  execution  and 
maintenance  of  the  convention. 

"Everyone  of  the  stipulations  has  been  in  use, 
and  has  received  its  execution,  so  far  as  the  con- 
tingency provided  for  has  arisen  in  each  instance. 
There  has  been  no  disuse  whatever,  nor  any  abro- 
gation arising  therefrom.  Neither  can  the  conven- 
tion, in  any  sense,  be  considered  as  '  null  and  void  ' 
or  as  a  'dead  letter.'  For,  in  virtue  of  this  con- 
vention alone,  England  has  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered Cyprus  during  eighteen  years  ;  she  still  occu 
pies  and  administers  it  ;  and  she  thus  occupies  and 
administers  avowedly  and  professedly  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her  engage- 
ment to  defend  Asiatic  Turkey  by  force  of  arms 
against  further  Russian  attack." 

ARE   TREATIES   IRREVOCABLE  ? 

Having  thus  dealt  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  those 
who  maintain  that  the  treaty  has  practically  lapsed, 
he  turns  to  those  who  maintain  that  it  exists,  and 
therefore  should  be  formally  disowned.  He  argues 
in  a  strain  which  implies  that  it  would  be  a  scanda- 
lous outrage  upon  trcnity  faith  if  England  were  to 
witlidraw  from  any  treaty  wliatever,  no  matter  how 
grossly  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  violated  his 
oliligations.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bowles'  argument  would 
bo  just  as  strong,  supposing  the  Sultan,  in  addition  to 
massacring  his  Armenian  subjects,  were  to  have  the 
(children  of  all  th(i  English  resid(uits  in  Turkey  staved 
up  to  him  as  roast  baby  for  brc^Jikfast  every  morning 
as  long  as  they  lasted.  The  ])ossibility  of  the  Sultan 
forfeiting  his  (claims  to  b(i  n^garchMl  as  anything  but 
an  onoiny  \,v  the  liunian  race  is  not  yet  bornt^  in 
upon  Mr.  Bowles'  mind.  Possibly,  if  Mr.  Bowles 
were  to  bv  impaled  by  a  TurJcish  pusha.  he  would 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  last  monieots  of  his  life, 


understand  the  true  inwardness  of  his  friend  and 
ally  the  Turk. 

WHY   THE  CONVENTION   IS  MAINTAINED. 

Mr.  Bowles  maintains  in  the  true  old  Russophobist 
strain  that  the  Turk  may  be  a  fiend  incarnate ;  but 
that  does  not  matter,  the  convention  was  not  made 
for  love  of  him,  but  to  defend  India  against  Russia. 
Here  we  have  the  same  old  mildewed  rubbish  carted 
out  once  more  : 

' '  What  this  means  is  plain  enough.  It  means 
that  the  Cyprus  convention  was  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  India — as,  of  course,  it  was — and  if  Lord 
Salisbury's  arguments  were  good  in  1878,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  convention  for  that  protection, 
they  must  be  equally  good  now. ' ' 

There  is  no  need  for  further  extract.  Mr.  Bowles' 
article  is  amply  sufficient  to  confound  the  critics  of 
Madame  Novikoff  and  Prince  Lobanoff  by  justify- 
ing to  the  letter  the  suspicions  and  misgivings  with 
which  the  Russians  regard  England  so  long  as  the 
convention  remains  in  force. 


THE  CZAR  ON  TOUR. 

MLEROY-BEAULIEU  contributes  a  remark- 
•  able  article  on  the  Russian  Emperor's  visit 
to  the  first  October  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  He  begins  by  warning  Frenchmen  against 
the  two  dangers  of  exalting  the  Russian  alliance  and 
of  underrating  it.  These  fetes  form  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  and  the  reason  why 
the  young  Emperor  is  acclaimed  by  all  nations  is  that 
he  is  everywhere  considered  as  the  herald  of  peace. 

The  meeting  at  Breslau  of  the  two  Emperors 
inspires  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  with  a  passage  of  real 
eloquence:  "  A  caprice,  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  on 
the  part  of  one  of  these  men,  the  elder  of  whom  has 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  maturity;  an  order,  a 
word,  a  signature,  a  telegram,  and  Europe,  enamored 
of  peace,  and  the  civilized  world  are  hurled  into  the 
most  frightful  war  that  has  ever  ravaged  the  planet.  *' 
"  For  this  reason  it  is  fortunate,"  thinks  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  '*  that  they  are  two,  for  this  very  fact  acts 
as  a  restraint.  Whatever  France  thinks  of  William 
II..  in  spite  of  his  German  '  bravades.'  his  somewhat 
noisy  activity,  his  mystical  imagination,  and  his 
feudal  ways  and  air.  he  is  a  man  and  a  sovereign. 
He  has  developed  since  his  accession  and  his  emanci- 
pation from  the  Bismarckian  tutelage,  and  now. 
thanks  to  Nicholas  II.,  he  hasceivsed  to  be  the  Young 
Emperor.  Some  attirm  that  the  young  Czar  Nicholas 
holds  his  imptu'ial  cousin  in  high  esteem."  If  so.  it 
is  rather  because  of  the  marked  ci>ntrast  between 
the  tempeninients  of  the  two  Emperors.  Miulest. 
timid,  reservtul,  a.s  he  has  seemed.  Nii'hohis  is  like 
his  father,  above  all  a  Russian,  ami  like  his  father 
he  means  to  be  nobody's  stH*i>ml. 

M.  Leroy-l>«»aiilitm  then  comes  to  the  visit  toQutvu 
Victoria.     He  says  at  i\w  outHet  that  nothing  that 
the  three  kingdoms  could  otTer  to  the  KuHitian  Km 
peror  could  iletach   him  from  the  |Kklicy  whioh  ht« 
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has  inherited  from  his  father.  "  And  what  can  the 
English  offer  him  if  it  be  not  his  share  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  world  from  the  ruined  towers  of 
Byzantium  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  China  ?  .  .  . 
Once  upon  a  time  the  Englishman,  jealous  of  pre- 
serving everything  which  could  not  fall  to  his  share, 
accused  Russia  of  lying  impatiently  in  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  Imperial  moribund  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  distrust  of  the  Englishman  seemed  to  be  well 
founded.  To  day  the  roles  would  appear  to  be 
reversed.  .  .  .  The  Northern  eagle,  sure  of  its 
prey,  instead  of  tearing  in  pieces  with  beak  and 
claw  expiring  Turkey  or  wounded  China,  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  spreading  over  them  the  protecting 
shadow  of  its  outstretched  wings."  He  admits  that 
France  finds  herself  to-day  no  longer  in  the  van  as 
far  as  her  prestige  and  authority  in  the  East  are 
concerned.  The  real  fault  is  the  reciprocal  distrust 
of  the  powers,  dating  from  Cyprus  and  fed  by  all 
that  England  has  done  in  Egypt,  in  the  Soudan,  in 
the  Transvaal  and  on  the  Niger.  In  a  word,  "  Eng- 
lish policy  had  in  advance  discredited  English 
philanthropy,"  and  for  the  time  being  the  poor 
Armenians  have  had  to  pay  the  consequences.  What 
has  been  done  in  Crete  shows  what  can  be  done  else- 
where. Only  one  thing  is  needed — the  union  of 
Europe,  which  the  visit  to  Balmoral  can  restore  or 
complete. 

LORD  ROSEBERY. 
Various  Views  of  His  Policy  and  Character. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  resignation  of  the  Liberal 
leadership  naturally  suggests  many  articles  in 
this  month's  reviews.  The  Fortnightly  publishes 
"Lord  Rosebery's  Second  Thoughts,"  by  "  Diplo- 
maticus,"  and  "  Lord  Rosebery's  Resignation,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey. 

By  "  Diplomaticus." 

The  article  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  attacks  Lord  Rose- 
bery's policy  in  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question. 
He  goes  over  the  old  ground,  generally  accusing  the 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  with  .which  he  had  to  deal,  es- 
pecially of  ignoring  the  drift  of  Russian  policy.  He 
makes  one  point  against  him — namely,  that  in  which 
he  contrasts  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  warning  against 
Italian  action  with  the  assurance  which  he  gave  to 
Lord  Salisbury  when  he  went  to  the  office  that  he 
would  have  the  sui)i)ort  of  the  nation,  even  if  he 
took  united  action.  "  Circumstances  alter  cases," 
Lord  Rosebery  would  reply,  and  isolated  action 
which  might  have  been  somewhat  safe  in  1895 
might  be  midsummer  madness  in  1896.  The  only 
new  thing  in  "  Diplomaticus' "'article  is  that  in 
which  he  d-clares  that  Lord  Rosebery  missed  the 
chance  of  doing  anything  for* Armenia  when  he  re- 
fused \j()  join  Russia,  France  and  (lermany  in  inter- 
vening on  behalf  of  China  against  Jai)an.  Prince 
LobanofT,  "  DiplornaticuH  "  says,  "  accordingly  made 


overtures  to  the  British  government  to  join  in  an 
intervention  in  China,  with  a  view  to  keeping  Japan 
off  the  Asiatic  mainland.  I  understand  that  he  in- 
timated to  Lord  Rosebery  that  he  might  make 
almost  his  own  terms  for  the  support  demanded  of 
him.  Never  had  a  British  Minister  a  more  splendid 
opportunity  of  achieving  a  great  coup.  Had  he  seen 
clearly  at  that  moment,  or  if  seeing  clearly  had  he 
acted  with  courage,  the  Eastern  Question  would 
have  been  settled  to-day.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  was  no  power  or  combination  of  powers  to 
say  him  nay.  He  adopted  neither  of  these  courses, 
but  simply  peddled  away  at  his  scheme  of  reforms 
in  the  infatuated  belief  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  Sultan  would  adopt  it,  or  British  gun- 
boats would  know  the  reason  why." 

This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not  ;  but  there  is  a 
further  question — namely,  as  to  how  far  the  respon- 
sibility for  refusing  to  co-operate  with  Russia  was 
due  to  Lord  Rosebery  or  to  his  colleagues  ?  A  very 
persistent  rumor  at  the  time  had  it  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery almost  wrecked  his  cabinet  by  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  pressed  his  recalcitrant  colleagues 
to  embark  upon  the  intervention  to  which  Prince 
Lobanoff  invited  him. 

By  Mr.  E.   Dicey. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  writing  upon  "  Lord  Rose- 
bery's Resignation  "  in  the  same  review,  has  very 
little  to  say  that  is  new.  Speaking  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery he  says  : 

"  After  all,  he  contrived  to  keep  the  Liberals  in 
power  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
retirement,  and  to  have  done  so  is  an  achievement 
no  other  Liberal  Premier  could  have  accomplished." 

He  does  not  think  that  Lord  Rosebery's  "  career 
as  a  Minister  or  even  as  a  Prime  Minister  is  neces- 
sarily at  an  end.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  great 
statesman.  In  all  times  and  all  countries  great 
statesmen  are  very  few  in  number.  But  his  lord- 
ship has  many  of  the  qualities  which,  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  enable  a  man  to  play  a  very  high 
and  even  brilliant  part  in  public  life.  Apart  from 
his  advantages  of  rank,  repute  and  fortune,  he 
possesses  a  cool  head,  a  sound  judgment,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  a  faculty  of  lucid  and  telling 
statement,  a  gift  of  writing,  and  above  all  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  British  public,  of  its  preju- 
dices, its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  aims,  ambitions,  con- 
victions and  aspirations.  Given  these  advantages 
and  these  qualities,  and  Lord  Rosebery  might  well  be 
excused  for  applying  to  himself  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  after  his  resignation  of  the  Cape  Pre- 
miershij),  and  of  saying  "  my  political  career  is  not 
ended,  but  only  beginning."  But  if  his  anticii)ation 
is  to  be  justified  by  events.  Lord  Rosebery  must  take 
his  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other." 

Therefore,  as  Mr.  Dicey  is  a  Liberal  Unionist,  he 
considers  that  Lord  Rosebery  must  stand  where  Mr. 
Dicey  does.     He  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"  I  would  respectfully  say  to  the  late  leader  of 
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the  Li))eral  party,  your  place  is  not  temporarily 
only,  but  permanently,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
uphold  the  rights  of  property,  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  contract,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
and  the  imperial  mission  of  the  British  Empire  ;  in 
the  ranks,  to  put  the  matter  more  concisely,  of  the 
Conservatives,  not  of  the  Liberals." 

"A    Mere  Critic." 

In  the  Progressive  Review  for  November,  the 
editor  deems  it  the  best  way  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Liberalism  by  publishing  a  carping  criticism  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  of  whom  he  finds  it  difficult  to  say 
one  good  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
guarded  admission  as  to  his  critical  abilities  : 

•'  We  do  not  deny  for  one  moment  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  i)Owers  as  a  critic,  and  never  was  his  critical 
ability  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  recent 
able  Edinburgh  speech.  Bat  a  good  critic  is  usually 
a  bad  leader,  especially  where  human  and  moral 
considerations  are  involved,  and  the  specific  charge 
against  Lord  Rosebery  tlirough  his  whole  career  is 
that,  excepting  in  organizing  jingo  expeditions,  he 
has  invariably  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  mere 
critic. ' ' 

The  chief  contention  of  the  writer  is  that  the 
choice  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  successor  must  be  made 
by  a  vote  of  the  whole  party  : 

"As  to  leadership,  it  would  be  criminal  folly  for 
genuine  Liberals  to  keep  silence  now.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  this  :  the  disastrous  exx^eriment  of 
1894  must  never  be  repeated.  Had  Lord  Rosebery 
been  a  ten  times  stronger  man  than  he  has  proved  to 
be,  his  career  would  have  been  vitiated  ah  initio 
from  the  manner  of  his  appointment.  A  party  which 
professes  to  be  demo(;ratic  must  elect  its  leader  in 
the  best  way  actual  conditions  will  permit.  For  a 
leader  to  be  chosen  by  the  outgoing  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Queen,  aided  by  a  cabal  of  self-interested 
political  intriguers,  is  fatal  to  the  peace.  uni(m  and 
dignity  of  a  party,  especially  of  a  soi  disant  party  of 
progress.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  provide  for  the  formal  election  by  the 
party  of  its  chief,  and  to  set  its  heel  once  for  all  on 
private  nominations  and  back  stairs  intrigues." 

By  "A   Conservative  M.P." 

"  A  Conservative  M.  P.,"  writing  in  the  National 
Review,  greatly  exults  in  the  Liberal  divisions  made 
evident  ])y  Lord  Rosebery's  resignation.  He  recalls 
the  fact  that  twelve  occupants  of  the  Liberal  fnmt 
ben(;li  attended  Lord  Rosebery's  Edinburgh  meet 
ing  and  voted  for  liis  return  to  the  h^adership.  He 
specially  ren)arks  on  Mr.  Ascpiitli's  expnvssed  con- 
viction that  Lord  Rosebery  was  "  the  only  fit  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  (fladstono."  H(i  concludes  that 
"these  eminent  Uadi(;alM  "  do  not  vvisli  to  see  Sir 
William  ITarcourt  leader  of  their  party.  How 
then,  he  asks,  can  the  tacti(ts  of  the  opposition  be 
harmonious,  even  with  th(>  h^adership  h^ft  in  sus- 
pcuise  V  fn  any  case,  Ijord  Uosebtu-y  weighs  more 
witli    the  country   than   jiiiv   other  of  the    Itudical 


chiefs— as  witness  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  Ar- 
menia—and if  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  he 
were  to  insist  on  his  conversion-of-the-predominant- 
partner  line  of  argument  on  Home  Rule,  would 
he  not  shiver  the  party  into  such  equally  opposing 
fragments  that  only  the  polls  could  readjust  V  How- 
ever that  may  be,  "  the  most  sanguine  of  Radicals 
cannot  deny  that  the  present  detachment  of  Lord 
Rosebery  will  help  to  discredit  what  may  be  termed 
Gladstonianism  and  tend  to  strengthen  many  Union- 
ist principles." 

Disappearance  of  the   Liberal   Party. 

Blackwood  is  naturally  very  jubilant  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Rosebery's  retirement  has  simplified  the 
general  political  issues. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  halting  place  between 
Conservatives  and  Destru('tives,  and  it  may  be  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  appreciation  of  this  truth  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  retirement.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  Radicals  represent  a  young,  vigor- 
ous and  earnest  party,  monopolizing  all  the  vitality 
and  energy  which  still  remains  to  the  opposition  ; 
and  they  are  led  by  a  patrician  demagogue  of  the 
type  of  Wilkes,  Burdett  and  Buncombe,  men  who 
regard  the  interests  of  their  own  order,  and  even 
their  own  fortunes,  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  when 
weighed  against  the  immediate  calls  of  personal 
ambition— political  gamblers,  in  fact,  by  which 
name  Burke  describes  them.  This  is  the  party  of 
the  future,  with  whom  the  Conservatives  will  have 
to  cope." 

"  The  old  Liberalism  is  effete. "  The  new  Liberal- 
ism is  Radicalism  and  nothing  else.  And  Black- 
icood  fervently  desires  that  "  the  slippery  compro 
mise  ycleped  Liberalism  "  will  "  disappear  from  our 
vocabulary."  Though  the  working  classes,  as  a 
whole,  are  by  no  means  a  Radical  preserve,  there 
is  "a  powerful  residuum  prepared  to  support  a 
social  and  political  revolution  to  the  last  cartridge  " 
But  men  are  beginning  to  understand  that  our  party 
conflicts  are  only  part  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  rival  principles,  on  the  one  hand  of 
"authority,  subordination,  religion,  property,  law, 
order,"  and  on  the  other  of  "the  negation  of  all 
these." 

Harcourt    A  Liberal  Disraeli. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
a  rather  caustic  character  sketch  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  "  From  the  first,"  says  the  writer.  *'  Sir 
William  has  never  been  credited  with  any  remark- 
able gifts  of  statesmanship." 

"  On  the  contrary,  there  was.  as  indeed  there  still 
is.  a  strong  disinclination  to  take  him  seriously  as 
a  statesman  ;  and  it  may  be  that  luie  reason  for  the 
rtvspect  with  which  he  was  kn»>wn  ti»  regard  Li»rd 
Htniconstield  is  to  b»*  sought  for  in  his  consciousness 
of  a  certain  resemblance  in  their  histi>ries. 
His  rise,  in  fact,  lias  boriu*  in  many  rtvsptvts  a  cun 
ouM  r(«semblanc«t  ti»  that  of  tlu»  objtvt  of  his  admiru- 
tioii      lie  had  '  views  '  like  Hisraeli  and  the  Dinrael 
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Ian  readiness  of  satirical  speech,  and  the  same  con- 
troversial '  joy  of  battle.'  If  he  had  not  Disraeli's 
brilliant  literary  gift  he  could  wield  the  pen  of  the 
pamphleteer  with  undeniable  vigor  and  effect.  And 
people  believed  just  as  much  or  as  little  in  the 
depth  of  his  convictions  and  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  he  undertook  to  advocate.  '  Histori- 
cus '  was  recognized  as  a  formidable  disputant  on 
points  of  international  law — in  a  newspaper.  .  .  . 
The  impression  prevailed  and  became  ineffaceable 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  ...  a  lawyer 
of  the  '  elegant '  rather  than  of  the  profound  order  ; 
and  much  the  same  suspicion  of  superficiality  at- 
tached to  his  political  convictions.     .     .     . 

"  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  never  shared,  as  in- 
deed no  ambitious  politician  can  afford  to  share, 
the  perverse  attachment  of  Cato  to  the  losing  cause. 
He  has  never  been  ashamed  to  display  that  prefer- 
ence for  the  winning  side,  in  which,  according  to 
the  Latin  poet,  he  has  at  least  the  companionship 
of  the  gods  to  keep  him  in  countenance." 

His  one  unfortunate  phrase  was  about  his  oppo- 
nents "  stewing  in  their  Parnellite  juice, "  But  Mr. 
Traill  allows  that  Sir  William  has  made  himself 
not  only  useful,  but  indispensable  to  his  party. 
There  was  no  one  among  his  Gladstonian  com- 
rades who  could  for  a  moment  challenge  com- 
XJarison  with  him  as  a  debater. 

"  He  is  a  parliamentary  strategist  and  tactician  of 
the  first  force.  In  a  word  he  has  proved,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  both  friend  and  foe,  that  he 
is  a  leader  who  can  readily  lead,  and  there  is  an 
ever  growing  conviction  among  his  party  that  he  is 
the  only  one  of  their  leaders  who  can. ' ' 


FREE  SILVER  ONLY  THE  FIRST  STEP. 

TO  the  November  Arena  Prof.  Frank  Parsons 
contributes  the  opening  article,  entitled  "  The 
Issue  of  1896. "  The  article  is  principally  devoted 
to  the  silver  question  which  is  not,  it  should  be 
frankly  said,  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
any  new  light  ux)on  that  subject.  Mr.  Parsons 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  he  cares  really  very  little 
for  the  silver  question  except  as  a  somewhat  round- 
about path  toward  the  things  that  he  has  most  in 
mind  as  desirable  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  exi)resses  the  real  sentiment  of  all  the 
Populist  leaders  and  of  most  of  the  conspicuous  sup- 
[>orters  of  Mr.  Bryan  (the  silver  mine  owners  and 
their  friends  excepted)  in  the  following  remarks, 
with  which  his  article  concludes:  "In  order  to 
perfect  onr  finances  and  readjust  our  industrial  sys- 
tem to  modem  conditions,  we  must  do  much  more 
than  achieve  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Bimetal- 
lism will  still  leave  onr  currency  oy)en  to  i)rivate 
manii>ulation  if  combinations  sufficiently  large  can 
>>e  formed.  Government  ownership  of  the  mines 
wonM  helj),  >>nt  the  only  way  to  y)lace  th(!  monetary 
Hystem  beyond  the   reach   of  private  interest,   and 


secure  its  management  in  the  public  interest,  is  to 
make  the  monetary  system  a  public  institution — let 
the  government  issue  all  money  in  payment  for  pub- 
lic work,  or  in  loans  through  postal  savings  banks 
that  shall  keep  the  people's  money  in  absolute 
security,  and  lend  to  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  farmer  on  good  security,  as  well  as 
to  the  banker  and  the  owner  of  bonds. 

"  Free  silver  is  only  one  step, — the  financial  goal 
must  be  to  place  the  movement  of  the  currency  vol- 
ume under  intelligent  control,  acting  in  the  broad 
daylight  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation;  for' 
this  movement  of  the  money  volume  is  the  power 
that  gives  control  of  prices  and  determines  in  a 
large  degree  the  question  of  prosperity  or  panic. 
Then  monopoly  and  special  privilege  of  every  kind 
must  be  redeemed  to  the  public  use.  Government 
must  be  purified  and  improved,  and  labor  out  of 
place  must  be  helped  to  readjustment  and  rendered 
secure  in  the  opportunity  to  make  an  honest  living. 

"  I  stand  at  the  junction  of  three  great  roads — 
one  leads  to  the  right  up  a  smiling  slope  to  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  monopolies,  security  of  employ- 
ment, elevation  of  labor,  a  national  currency  and 
postal  savings  banks,  progressive  taxation  of  in- 
comes and  inheritances,  direct  legislation,  etc.,  etc. ; 
on  the  left  is  the  road  of  gold,  that  is  full  of  puddles 
and  mud  and  rocks,  and  leads  forever  down  over 
gulch  and  precipice,  to  a  vaster  congestion  of 
wealth,  a  strengthened  money  power,  a  more  cor- 
rupted government,  and  a  nation  in  slavery  to 
privilege;  the  middle  road  is  the  silver  road,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  had  a  gully  at  the  start,  and  some 
rocks  and  puddles  beyond,  but  it  has  an  upward 
slope  upon  the  whole  and  turns  after  a  while  and 
runs  into  the  road  on  the  right.  I'd  like  to  travel 
the  right-hand  road  from  the  start,  but  my  fellow 
citizens  say,  '  No,  we  must  take  the  left  road  or  the 
middle;  your  choice  lies"  between  these  two.'  I 
find  that  the  men  who  are  going  the  silver  road 
want  about  the  same  things  that  I  want,  they  are 
opposed  to  private  monopoly,  believe  in  equal  rights 
to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none,  desire  a  rising 
market,  the  elevation  of  labor,  etc., — I  find  that  the 
silver  road  runs  into  the  anti-monopoly,  equal- rights 
road  a  little  further  on.  And  I  say,  '  Well,  if  I 
can't  get  you  to  go  on  the  right-hand  road  from  the 
start, — if  we  must  go  on  the  gold  road  or  the  silver 
road,  then  I'll  go  with  the  men  who  want  what  I 
want,  and  on  the  road  that  leads  into  the  road  I 
want  to  travel. ' ' ' 

Government  and   Money. 

Whereas  Mr.  Parsons  in  the  Arena  article  quoted 
above  represents  that  school  of  monetary  scientists 
who  hold  that  national  prosperity  and  individual 
security  must  await  the  comi)lete  (control  and  issue 
of  money  by  the  government,  Mr.  E.  W.  Codington, 
who  writes  in  the  Forum  for  November  on  **  Con- 
ditions for  a  Sound  Finjincn'al  Sysrc^m,"  takes  the 
exactly  opposite  view, — held  also  by  most  of  the 
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men  who  attended  the  Indianapolis  convention  and 
who  stand  distinctively  for  the  gold  standard, — that 
the  least  possible  governmental  connection  with 
money  and  its  circulation  is  the  thing  most  to  be 
desired,  as  witness  the  following  quotations  from 
Mr.  Codington's  article : 

"  I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  student  of  the 
future  to  repress  a  smile  when  he  reads  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  discovers  that  learned 
men  seriously  discussed  the  question,  '  How  much 
money  per  capita  ought  to  be  in  circulation  among 
the  people  ? '  His  vision  being  clarified,  so  that  he 
will  not  look  upon  a  due-bill  or  an  evidence  of  debt 
or  a  *  promise  to  pay '  in  any  form  as  money,  he 
may  be  pardoned  the  smile.  He  will  read  how  a 
great  nation,  waging  a  gigantic  war,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  unable  to  meet  its  expenses  with  ready 
cash,  found  a  patriotic  people  ready  to  supply  its 
needs  and  accept  its  promises  for  future  payment  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  and  he  will  admire  that  pa- 
triotism; but  he  will  wonder  how  it  came  about 
that  afterward,  when  the  government  found  itself 
in  funds,  the  people  who  held  its  notes  objected  to 
having  them  paid,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  '  contraction  of  the  currency. '  It  is  certain 
that  only  the  antiquary  of  the  future  will  find  any 
meaning  in  the  phrase  quoted.  Assuming  that 
some  grave  professor  shall  be  able  to  explain  it  all, 
will  not  that  same  student  wonder  why  a  people, 
ingenious  enough  to  augment  a  short  supply  of 
money  by  substituting  therefor  mere  evidences  of 
debt,  and  to  curtail  a  long  supply  by  refusing  to 
coin  one  of  its  money  metals,  was  not  able  to  in- 
crease its  crop  of  sugar  or  decrease  an  excessive  crop 
of  cotton  by  the  same  factitious  methods  ? ' ' 

INTRINSIC  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

"  Gold  and  silver  are  commodities  because  they 
are  produced  by  labor  and  exchanged  for  value. 
The  mint  performs  no  service  other  than  putting  the 
commodities  into  convenient  parcels  for  the  uses  of 
commerce.  The  only  reason  why  this  service  should 
be  performed  by  civilized  governments  instead  of 
by  individuals  is,  that  each  parcel  carries  in  its 
mint-stamp  an  absolute  guarantee  of  weight  and 
fineness,  so  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  weighed  or 
assayed  each  time  it  changes  hands,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  coined  by  a  less  responsible  party ;  a 
fine  mint-stamp  having  the  added  advantage  that 
loss  by  abrasion  or  defacement  is  easily  detected. 

*'  Money  is  intrinsically  valuable,  just  as  a  rail- 
road, a  sliip,  a  wagon,  or  a  wheelbarrow  is  intrin- 
sically valuable,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason — 
namely,  because  it  saves  time  and  trouble  in  tlu) 
ex(!hange  of  commodities.  If  some  better  method 
of  (effecting  exchanges  than  by  the  use  of  money 
sliall  ever  b(»  devised,  tlien  money  may  become  valuta 
less;  Hiiiiilaily,  if  soinn  bottta*  methods  of  transpor- 
tation (only  anotlier  name  for  *  etf tutting  exchanges  ') 
shall  be  d«iviH<Ml,  then  tlm  railroad  and  the  shipnvill 
r«'tiro  from  the  volume  of  thu  world's  assets. " 


THE  ATTACK  UPON  CAPITAL. 

MR.  GEORGE  GUNTON  in  the  November 
number  of  Gimtows  Magazine  has  a  vigor- 
ous article  in  which  he  condemns  unsparingly  what 
he  calls  "  The  Anti- Capital  Crusade,"  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  involved  in  Mr,  Bryan's  campaign. 
Mr.  Gunton,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  current 
writer,  has  shown  the  inevitable  economic  drift 
toward  the  concentration  of  capital,  pointing  out 
the  beneficent  results  that  have  already  accrued. 
After  a  review  of  some  of  the  denunciatory  utter- 
ances against  trusts  which  have  lately  been  current, 
Mr.  Gunton  concludes  as  follows:  "It  is  high  time 
that  this  irresponsible  fanning  of  the  flames  of  so- 
cial antagonism  was  stopped ;  that  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  integrity  be  established  for  the 
discussion  of  public  questions,  even  in  the  heat  of 
political  campaigns. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  the  quotations  we  have  cited 
from  the  World,  most  writers  and  speakers  know 
that  much  of  what  they  say  about  capital  oppress- 
ing the  public  and  trusts  monopolizing  industries 
to  the  detriment  of  the  community  is  false.  They 
know,  because  the  facts  are  so  easy  of  access,  that 
the  trend  of  industrial  improvement  is  not  only 
along  the  lines  of  highly  organized  capital,  but  it 
necessarily  involves  it.  All  students  of  economics 
and  government  now  know  that  it  is  with  and 
through  these  higher  forms  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion, of  which  trusts  are  but  a  single  type,  that  the 
great  industrial  improvement  of  the  present  century 
has  come,  and  that  the  more  complex  industrial 
organizations  are  not  the  incident,  but  the  instru- 
ments of  this  great  onward  movement.  They  know 
that  the  great  cheapening  of  wealth  and  multipli- 
cation of  modern  improvements  throughout  the  do- 
mestic and  social,  as  well  as  industrial  life,  have 
been  created  by  this  very  concentrated  industrial 
organization.  It  is  by  this  and  this  alone  that  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  from  1860-92,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  laborer's  day's  work  was  in- 
creased 70  per  cent. 

"  Any  system  of  propaganda,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, which  tries,  thrt)ugh  social  prejudice,  to  array 
the  laboring  class  against  the  forces  which  in  a 
single  generation  have  nearly  doubled  their  power 
to  command  the  benefits  of  civilization,  is  a  sivial 
crime  which  should  receive  the  anathema  of  all 
public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizens.  Notliing 
has  contributed  so  much  to  this  vicious  policy, 
which  is  gradually  undermining  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  as  the  uutvonomic  and  pervt'rte<l 
attack  upon  trusts  and  corporatt>  iiulustrial  or^mii- 
zationa. 

In  another  article  Mr.  (ruiitou  remarks: 

*'  It  is  ditliiult  to  bt>lit»vt»  tliat  the  jH^ople  of  the 
United  States  can  bt»  intlmMu-tnl  to  rt^vohitivwiiio 
our  industrial  and  pt)litical  institutions  uiiilt»r  the 
intlurncM*  of  a  iloctrine  wlu)st»  only  t'ouiulativ>n  in 
social  prejudict*  and  t»c«>ni»inic  suiH^rxtitUui.  ' 
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MANUFACTURING  IN  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

SO  much  of  a  sensational  cliaracter  has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  the  impending 
danger  to  Europe  and  America  from  the  industrial 
competition  of  Japan  and  China,  that  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett's article  entitled  "  The  Plain  Truth  About 
Asiatic  Labor"  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
November  is  entitled  to  great  attention.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett is  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  and  has  appar 
ently  made  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
new  manufacturing  developments  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  two  great  Chinese  centres  of  industry,  Shanghai 
and  Hankow.  Mr.  Barrett  does  not  commit  him- 
self distinctly  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
competition  of  Asiatic  factories  is  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  in  the  future,  but  he  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger.  He 
denies  emphatically  the  report  that  Japan  is  about 
to  flood  the  American  market  with  an  excellent 
bicycle  at  the  price  of  $12,  declaring  that  the  bicycle 
factories  of  Japan  are  capable  as  yet  of  a  ridicu- 
lously small  output,  and  that  no  American  would 
think  of  riding  the  cheap  Japanese  wheels.  He 
also  makes  it  clear  that  Japanese  labor,  although 
now  employed  at  very  low  rates,  is  constantly  de- 
manding higher  remuneration. 

It  is  from  China  rather  than  from  Japan  that 
Mr.  Barrett  thinks  it  likely  that  the  most  formidable 
competition  may  emerge. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SHANGHAI. 

"  Shanghai  and  Hankow  are  the  only  two  points 
in  China  proper  where  large  modern  manufactur- 
ing plants  are  established  and  in  operation.  These 
cities  are  respectively  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
of  China.  Shanghai  is  the  gateway  to  the  great 
rich  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley.  •  It  is  growing  with  the 
rapidity  of  some  of  our  Western  cities.  Its  foreign 
section  would  do  credit  to  a  prosperous  home  port, 
with  its  imposing  buildings  and  well  kept  streets. 
For  a  manufacturing  centre  its  location  is  unsur- 
X)assed.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of  deep-water 
frontage.  The  largest  steamers  and  ships  are  con- 
stantly leaving  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Coast 
ing  steamers  touch  at  every  x)ort  in  China,  Corea, 
Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Java  and  Siam. 
River  craft  equal  to  those  of  the  Hudson  and  Miss 
issippi  run  regularly  600  miles  up  the  Yang-tse  to 
Hankow,  and  connect  with  smaller  vessels  that  go 
400  miles  beyond,  to  Ichang,  which  in  turn  connect 
with  janks  that  proceed  400  miles  further,  to  the 
new  treaty  i)ort  of  Chunking,  where  the  United 
States  have  recently  established  a  consulate. 

"  I  give  this  much  attention  to  Shanghai  because 
not  only  is  it  the  leading  port  of  the  far  East — not 
counting  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  which  are 
British  colonies — but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  in- 
formed authorities,  it  will  become  the  great  central 
manufa^;turing  jjoint  of  the  Pacific  seas,  even  sur- 
pfiHsing  ultimately  Osaka  in  Jax)an.  As  evidence 
of  its  present  business  and  of  the  reasona}>leness  of 


this  prophecy,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  nearly 
3,000  merchant  steamers  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Shanghai  in  1894." 

Mr.  Barrett  remarks  that  as  one  passes  by  or 
through  the  manufacturing  district  of  Shanghai 
"  he  could  easily  imagine  himself  in  Fall  River  or 
Manchester  were  it  not  for  the  laborer  himself, 
who,  in  his  wage  price,  is  the  very  secret  of  their 
success.  There  are  six  large  cotton  spinning  mills 
with  12o,000  spindles  either  working  or  about  ready 
for  operation.  There  are  eight  cotton  ginning 
plants,  with  thirty- two  to  seventy-two  gins  each, 
most  of  which  are  running.  Twenty  steam  silk 
filatures  are  operated,  with  a  reeling  capacity  of  24,  • 
000  bales  per  annum.  A  paper  mill,  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  Holyoke  or  Oregon  City,  is  doing  a 
large  business. ' ' 

ON  CHINESE  LABOR. 

"  The  highest  wage  that  I  discovered  paid  in  the 
Shanghai  cotton  mills  to  a  native  male  employee 
was  50  cents,  silver  {2^%  cents  gold),  per  day,  the 
lowest  12  cents,  silver  {Q%  cents  gold),  while  the 
average  was  about  20  to  34  cents,  silver  {10%  to  18 
cents  gold).  None  of  these  sums  included  food. 
The  wage  of  50  cents  per  day  was  not  paid  to  more 
than  ten  men  in  1,000.  The  wage  of  12  cents  per 
day  was  paid  to  coolies  who  did  the  unskilled  com- 
mon work  about  the  factories.  Where  women  were 
employed,  they  received  even  less  than  the  men,  or 
from  5  to  20  cents,  silver.  In  some  establishments 
wages  depended  on  the  '  piece '  scale.  The  em- 
ployees generally  had  a  healthy,  vigorous  look,  as 
if  life  had  no  great  cares.  They  were  cheerful  and 
in  most  instances  attentive  to  work.  The  more 
skillful  would  glance  at  me  as  if  to  say  :  '  You  for- 
eigners may  have  made  these  machines,  but  we 
can  show  you  how  to  run  them  !  ' 

"  The  observer  is  especially  impressed  as  he 
watches  these  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers  going 
in  and  out  of  these  mills  at  shifting  hours.  Nothing 
that  human  beings  do  more  resembles  the  action  of 
bees  in  a  hive.  Then,  again,  they  seem  like  part 
of  a  great  stream  that  has  no  beginning  and  no  end 
ing,  flowing  from  one  sea  to  another — coming  as 
they  do  from  a  reserve  of  countless  millions.  One 
doubts  if  a  strike  could  ever  succeed  with  hungry 
thousands  to  draw  from  for  every  one  that  goes 
out." 

MANUFACTURING   IN   JAPAN. 

"  Japan  in  July  boasted  of  sixty-five  cotton  mills 
with  approximately  one  million  spindles.  In  1893 
there  were  forty  ;  in  1890,  thirty  ;  in  1888,  twenty. 
Osaka  is  the  central  point,  and  it  presents  a  most 
modern  business-like  appearance,  with  its  large 
factories  and  lofty  chimneys.  Aside  from  cotton 
mills  there  are  many  other  industries,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  are  the  new  watch  and  brush  fac- 
tories. From  a  personal  inspection  of  the  leading 
manufactories,  and  careful  in(iuiry  of  the  owners 
and  irianagers,  I  learned  the  following  facts  :  The 
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highest  wages  paid  to  native  employees  in  the  cot- 
ton mills  are  75  cents,  silver,  per  day,  the  lowest  5 
cents  (female  labor)  ;  the  average  25  cents  for  fairly 
skilled  male  labor  and  18  cents  for  similar  female 
labor.  Large  numbers  of  women  and  children  earn 
only  5  to  10  cents.  In  the  brush  making  establish- 
ment I  counted  one  hundred  women  who  were  earn- 
ing at  piecework  only  7  cents  per  day,  and  yet  they 
worked  long  hours.  The  watch  and  clock  factory 
is  not  a  large  establishment  and  the  wages  are 
higher.  Some  employees  received  as  much  as  $1, 
while  the  majority  earned  about  40  cents.  In  a 
dozen  miscellaneous  industrial  plants  other  than 
those  named,  wages  ranged  from  15  cents  to  80 
cents,  with  an  average  of  35  cents.  In  Kobe's 
celebrated  match  factories  several  hundred  women 
and  children  were  working  with  extraordinary  dis- 
patch and  skill  and  earning  by  piecework  only  5 
cents  a  day." 

WOMEN   IN   JAPANESE   FACTORIES. 

"The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
six  leading  Osaka  cotton  mills  is  820  women  and 
390  men,  a  total  of  1,200.  The  women  outnumber 
the  men  in  the  majority  of  mills  two  and  a  half 
to  one,  and  four  to  one  iv  a  few.  In  the  great 
Kanegafuchi  plant,  at  Tokyo,  the  women  outnum- 
ber the  men  four  to  one.  In  this  establishment  the 
wages  of  the  women  were  about  half  that  of  the 
men.  In  the  Osaka  Company,  at  Osaka,  which  has 
a  capital  of  1,200,000  yen  and  37,513  spindles,  there 
are  employed  600  men  besides  women,  and  the 
wages  of  the  former  are  one-third  more  than  those 
of  the  latter.  At  Miye  the  female  employees  num- 
bered 1,700  and  the  male  625.  This  may  be  a  fea- 
ture of  Japanese  labor  that  will  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  the  future.  Many  employers  informed  me  that, 
besides  being  cheaper,  the  women  gave  less  trouble, 
were  more  faithful,  and  quicker." 

WAGES   IN   JAPAN. 

"  Some  miscellaneous  wages  in  and  about  Yoko- 
hama which  I  authenticated  are  as  follows  in  gold  ; 
Carpenters,  25  to  50  cents  per  day  ;  compositors,  25 
to  45  cents  ;  tailors,  25  to  65  cents  ;  plasterers,  26  to 
40  cents  ;  tea  workers,  30  to  40  cents  ;  farm  laborers, 
$1.50  to  $3  per  month  ;  personal  houseliold  servants 
for  foreigners,  $8  to  $10  per  month— all  of  which  are  a 
great  advance  over  two  years  ago  ;  and  tliey  bid 
fair  to  go  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  in  the  next  two 
years.  Labor  and  wages  in  the  silk,  laccpier,  porce- 
lain, screen,  matting,  tea,  curio  and  other  industries, 
which  liave  always  Immju  charactt^ristic  of  the  coun- 
try, I  do  not  discuss  beyond  noting  that  the  work  is 
clii(!fly  done  l)y  piece,  not  in  great  fact(>ri<'s,  but  in 
private  houses.  So  true  is  this  of  Japan,  that  the 
entire  land  might  be  regarded  as  one  vast  work- 
shop wiMi  ijifiiiitr  subdivisions. " 

Mr.  Hurnitt  nnds  his  (elaborate  and  valuable  article 
with  a  numbfif  of  (Mmclusions.  ()\u\  Japunnso  ex- 
ports to  tin!  Uiiitod  Statos  arn  not  grout  enough  to 
amount  to  anything  niarniing  in  tlio  way  of  com- 


petition. Two,  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Japan  is  altering  the  situation  rapidly.  Three, 
Japanese  labor  is  beginning  to  organize,  and  is 
learning  how  to  use  the  boycott  and  the  strike, 
although  in  general  Asiatic  labor  is  easily  contented. 
Four,  piecework  in  the  little  homes  of  Japan  is 
being  abandoned  for  factories  in  the  citieS,  and  ini- 
X)ortant  social  changes  are  likely  to  result.  Five. 
Japan  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  "  boom,"  which  sug- 
gests the  industrial  situation  in  tiie  United  States 
after  our  Civil  War,  and  this  may  lead  to  overpro- 
duction and  financial  disaster.  Six,  the  eagerness 
of  the  Japanese  manufacturers  to  make  large  im- 
mediate profits  is  resulting  in  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  goods  of  poor  quality,  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  markets.  Seven,  even  though  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  manufactures  may  be  obtain- 
ing c;ontrol  of  their  own  home  markets,  the  Oriental 
demand  is  so  different  from  that  of  Western  coun- 
tries that  it  is  certain  to  be  some  time  before  they 
can  produce  largely,  in  general  lines  of  manufac- 
ture, for  American  and  European  consumers.  Eight, 
the  Japanese  government  is  at  least  doing  one  thing 
which  may  enable  her  manufacturers  to  compete 
in  foreign  lands,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
numerous  subsidized  steamship  lines.  Nine,  the 
old  treaties  that  hampered  Japanese  industry  and 
trade  are  about  to  be  abrogated  with  the  conse- 
quence that  there  will  be  an  enlarged  field  for  for- 
eign capital  in  Japan.  Ten  and  finally,  Mr.  Barrett 
thinks  that  the  situation  need  not  discourage  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  exporters  from  entering 
vigorously  into  the  trans-Pacific  field.  In  an  article 
last  March  in  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Bar- 
rett endeavored  to  show  in  what  direction  Ameri- 
can exporters  might  hoi)e  to  find  ample  reward  for 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  markets  in  Asia. 


WORKMEN'S  WAGES  IN   FRANCE. 

IN  the  first  October  number  of  the  Rerue  des  Deiuv 
Maudes  the  Vicomte  d'Avenel  deals  with  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  striking 
picture  that  he  draws  of  the  vast  nameless  army  of 
laborers  who  have  from  century  to  century  carried 
on  a  bare  struggle  for  existence.  He  alli>Nvs  two 
hundred  and  fifty  working  days  in  the  year,  and  on 
tliat  basis  he  reckons  that  the  workmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
gan with  782  francs  a  yt»ar,  and  gradually  iucretiseil 
to  860 ;  wliile  between  1376  and  1400  the  pay  amounttni 
to  1,040  francs.  In  the  tiftt'enth  century  the  ratt»  of 
pay  oscillated  between  1,100  and  1,240  francs  a  year. 
It  was  then  incontestably  supt»rii)r  to  the  pay  in  ISiHi, 
when,  for  a  working  year  of  MM  ihiys.  it  lUu-s  ni>t 
amount  to  as  much  as  1.020  francs  a  year  i>n  an- 
oMu»r  basis  of  culculation.  if  wt*  e«iuali/.«*  thenuuilH>r 
of  vvtu'king  days  in  comparing  th»«  Mi»ldlo  Ak'***  with 
to  day.  tht»  advantage  of  the  workman  of  oUI  tiim^M 
may  bo  t^xprtwsod  .somowhat  as  follows  Fi 
1, 210  Irancs  wliich  he  rer»»iv«Ml  from  llTil  ti»  i 
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workman's  pay  falls  to  980  francs  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  then  to  7()0  francs  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  condition  by  no 
means  improved  in  the  two  hundred  years  which 
separate  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
from  the  revolution  of  1789. 

In  continuation  of  the  article  in  the  second  Octo 
ber  number  of  the  Revue,  M.  d'Avenel  deals  with 
the  rate  of  pay  in  modern  times.  He  shows  that 
from  1601  to  1790  the  French  peasant  received  pay 
varying  from  570  francs  under  Henry  IV.,  to  410 
francs  under  Louis  XVI. ,  for  a  working  year  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days.  He  is  never  likely  to  see 
again  the  870  and  even  900  francs  which  he  had 
under  Louis  XI.  or  Charles  VIII.,  nor  even  the  650 
to  750  francs  which  he  gained  throughout  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  France  was  rich  in 
1789,  while  the  peasant  and  the  workman  were  poor ; 
France  in  1475  was  evidently  poor,  while  the  prole- 
tariat was  rich — a  most  curious  phenomenon.  In 
the  space  of  these  six  centuries,  1200  to  1800,  which 
constitutes  a  notable  period  in  the  annals  of  human- 
ity, we  see  the  evolution  of  the  typical  Frenchman 
and  his  development  as  a  citizen.  The  progress  of 
society  has  not  really  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
the  working  man.  The  government  machine  has 
been  equally  useless.  The  workman  has  to  struggle 
with  an  environment  before  which  potentates  and 
parliaments  are  alike  powerless.  The  rate  of  pay 
obeys  an  economic  law.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation has  reduced  the  price  of  labor.  The  present 
century  has  seen  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
— namely,  science.  Economically  speaking,  in  spite 
of  the  barriers  of  the  custom  houses,  the  nineteenth 
century  man  has  no  longer  any  country,  while  what 
secrets  in  the  future  science  may  have  in  store  for 
us  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  It  is  possible 
that  science  may  disarrange  to  our  advantage  the 
old  equilibrium  between  labor,  population  and  land 
under  which  our  fathers  lived  and  suffered.  It  is 
certain  that  science  has  wrought  enormous  changes 
already;  and  M.  d'Avenel,  with  a  dig  at  the  poli- 
ticians who  vainly  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  i)Oor  by  modi- 
fying the  distribution  of  existing  riches,  asserts  that 
it  is  only  by  the  creation  of  new  riches  that  the  lot 
of  the  poor  can  be  made  better. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  DENMARK: 
How  the  Scheme  Works. 

WHILE  tliis  large  and  opulent  country  of  ours 
is  talking  about  old  age  pensions,  imor  little 
Denmark,  it  seems,  has  actually  got  the  idea  success- 
fully realized.  Miss  Edith  Sellers,  whose  papers  on 
"  People's  Kitchens  Abroad "  have  IxMiii  greatly 
appreciated,  describes  in  the  National  Review  the 
working  of  the  Old  Age  Relief  law  in  C>)i)enhagen. 
This  law,  which  came  into  force  January  1,  1892, 
was  "the  joint  work  of  ConservativeH  and  Radi 
cals  :  " 

"  In  the  spring  of   1891   the  Danish   government 


announ(;ed  their  intention  of  levying  a  tax  on  lager 
beer,  whereupon  the  Radical  opposition  declared 
that,  as  this  tax  would  fall  most  Ixiavily  on  the 
working  classes,  the  money  it  yielded  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  benefiting  this  section  of  the  community, 
and  with  the  help  of  M.  Marcus  Rubin,  th(;  well- 
known  economist,  they  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the 
sjjending  of  it  on  providing  old  age  pensions  for 
workmen." 

CONDITIONS   OF  RECEIVING   RELIEF. 

The  measure  passed  is  a  "model  of  brevity," 
scarcely  covering  a  foolscap  page.  It  limits  the 
relief  to  those  who  possess  the  rights  of  a  native 
born  subject.     The  applicant  must  farther: 

"  (o)  Not  have  undergone  sentence  for  any  trans- 
action generally  accounted  dishonorable,  and  in 
respect  of  which  he  lias  not  received  rehabilitation. 

"  (5)  His  poverty  shall  not  be  the  consequence  of 
any  actions  by  which  he,  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren or  others,  has  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  or  be  caused  by  a  disorderly  or  extrava- 
gant mode  of  life,  or  in  other  ways  be  brought  about 
by  his  own  fault. 

"(c)  For  the  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  his 
application  for  '  old  age  relief  '  he  must  have  had  a 
fix«d  residence  in  the  country,  and  during  that 
period  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the 
poor  law  administration,  or  have  been  found  guilty 
of  vagrancy  or  begging." 

"  This  is  the  first  time  in  modern  times."  remarks 
the  writer,  "  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
criminate by  legislation  between  paupers  and  pau- 
pers." 

HOW  THE  RESPECTABLE  POOR  ARE  CARED  FOR. 

The  thriftless  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Danish  poor  law,  with  the  workhouse  as  the  only 
refuge : 

"  The  respectable  poor,  on  the  , contrary,  are 
treated  not  as  paupers  at  all,  but  as  pensioners,  and 
everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  prevent  the 
help  they  receive  entailing  on  them  any  humiliation 
or  disgrace.  They  forfeit  none  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  by  accepting  old-age  relief;  they  may  con- 
tinue to  vote  at  elections,  if  they  choose,  and  so  far 
as  the  law  goes  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
even  i)laying  a  part  in  i)ublic  life.  Then  they  have 
no  dealings  whatever  with  relieving  officers,  or  other 
poor  law  authorities,  but  have  officials  of  their 
own  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  especially  enacted, 
too,  Ihat  no  part  of  the  cost  of  their  relief  shall  ever 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor  rate;  the  necessary 
money  must  be  raised  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  state— the  proceeds  of  the  beer  tax — and  of  the 
(communes  to  which  the  recipients  of  it  belong. 
With  regard  to  the  relief  itself,  it  is  decreed  that  it 
"  must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  x^erson 
relieved,  and  of  his  family,  and  for  their  treatment 
in  case  ot  sickness,  bat  it  may  be  given  in  money  or 
in  kind,  as  circumstances  require,  or  consist  in  free 
admission  to  a  suitjibh^  asylain  or  other  establish- 
ni(;nt  int(!iid(id  for  that  purpose." 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REl/IElVS. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

IN  the  December  Atlantic  there  is  an  excellent 
sketch  of  William  Morris  by  William  Sharp, 
the  first  magazine  article  on  the  late  poet  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  American  monthlies.  There 
are  as  many  opinions  about  Morris  as  there  are 
writers  about  him,  and  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  take  a 
view  of  the  man's  varied  activities  which  shows 
unusually  broad  sympathies,  as  he  can  see  great 
qualities  in  the  poet,  the  craftsman,  the  employer 
and  the  Socialist.  And  there  is  still  another  phase 
of  William  Morris  as  extraordinary  as  any  of  these — 
that  is,  the  man  as  a  man.  A  favorite  nickname  for 
Morris  was  "the  Skald,"  which  came  from  an 
Icelandic  paper  which  reported  the  arrival  of 
"  William  Morris.  Skald.*'     Mr.  Sharp  says: 

"  A  skald,  a  Viking  indeed,  was  William  Morris. 
I  have  never  met  any  man  who  gave  an  impression 
of  more  exhaustless  vitality.  There  never  was  a 
man  who  lived  a  fuller  life;  he  was  the  very  incar- 
nation of  ceaseless  mental  and  bodily  energy.  Once 
he  was  asked  if  he  were  subject  to  that  extreme 
despondency  which  so  often  accompanies  the  essen- 
tially poetic  temperament.  '  I  dare  say  I  am, '  he 
answered,  '  but  I've  never  had  time  to  think  about 
it,  so  I  really  can't  say. '  Probably  one  of  the  few 
despondent  remarks  that  Morris  ever  made  was  quite 
recently.  When  told  of  Millais'  death  he  answered, 
half  jocularly,  '  I'll  be  seeing  the  old  boy  before  long. ' 

"  There  are  not  many  now  alive  who  can  remem- 
ber William  Morris  as  a  boy  or  youth ;  but  I  have 
heard  from  one  or  two  of  his  early  friends  that  his 
was  a  most  striking  personality  even  when  he  was 
still  in  his  teens.  Strangely  enough,  one  of  these 
friends  speaks  of  him  as  a  rather  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate youth,  with  little  promise  of  that  robustness  of 
manner  as  well  as  physique  which  afterward  brought 
him  his  nickname,  '  the  Viking.'  He  was  a  romantic 
youngster,  and  was  so  dreamy  that  his  intimates 
thought  '  Bill  Morris  '  would  never  do  anything  but 
moon  away  his  time.  Before  he  was  of  age.  how- 
ever, he  must  have  dissipated  this  idea.  for.  though 
his  early  writings  were  of  an  ultra-romantic  and 
occasionally  sentimental  caste,  he  had  already  be- 
gun to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  originality  and 
power.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the 
full  story  of  William  Morris'  life  is  written.  When 
it  is.  his  admirers  will  be  interested  to  learn  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  love  for  the  beautiful  woman 
who  became  his  wife,  and  who  may  be  thus  alluded 
to  without  offense,  as  for  twenty  years  or  more  her 
face  has  been  familiar  to  lovers  of  Rossetti's  art. — 
for  [in  her  (and  liis  nobh)  Pr()Heri)ine  may  be  takt^n 
as  a  typical  example)  the  poet  painter  found  his 
ideal  of  tragic  beauty." 

Mr.  Sharp  thinks  it  far  too  soon  to  attempt  any 
final  entimate  ut  Morris  as  a  poet  and  artist;  but 
not  by  any  means  too  soon  to  show  tliat  he  was  by 
no  riicans  "  Wui  idle  sing»u"  of  an  empty  day." 
*'  William  Morris  was  tht»  most  Htrt^nuous  man  of 
genius  whom  our  age  has  produced ;  his  on(«  dominant 
aiiri    WHS   to   prove   that   the   day   was   rjot    idle  and 


that  idlers  were  no  more  than  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  With  him.  beauty  was  a  practicable,  a 
realizable,  dream."  The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  him.  at  first  glance,  was  the  amount  of  work 
he  did.  ''  Even  if  there  were  not  a  printed  line  to 
his  credit,  his  life  would  still  afford  a  record  of  ex- 
ceptional fullness  and  activity,  would  still  be  far  and 
away  beyond  that  led  by  most  of  his  fellows."  But 
his  literary  output  itself  was  worthy  of  a  Balzac,  as 
to  quantity.  "  It  is  his  high  distinction  that  he  has 
never  published  anything  which  an  enemy  could 
blame  as  unworthy  of  a  poet  and  artist.  Of  course 
it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  will  be  remembered. ' ' 


WALTER  CRANE'S   TRIBUTE  TO   WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 

MR.  WALTER  CRANE  pays  a  brief  tribute  to 
his  friend  William  Morris  in  the  Progressive 
Review.     He  says : 

"  His  architectural  and  archaelogical  knowledge 
again  was  complete  enough  for  the  architect  and 
the  antiquary.  His  classical  and  historical  lore  won 
him  the  respect  of  scholars.  His  equipment  as  a 
designer  and  craftsman,  based  upon  his  architectural 
knowledge  and  training,  enabled  him  to  exercise  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  all  the  arts  of  design, 
and  gave  him  his  place  as  leader  of  our  latter- day 
English  revival  of  handicraft — a  position,  perhaps, 
in  which  he  is  widest  known. 

"  In  all  these  capacities  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  William  Morris'  work  has  been  freely  acknowl- 
edged by  his  brother  craftsmen,  as  well  as  by  a  very 
large  public. 

"  There  is,  hqwever,  still  another  direction  in 
which  his  vigor  and  personal  weight  were  shown, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  an  exceptionally  ardent  nature, 
wherein  the  importance  and  significance  of  his  work 
are  as  yet  but  partially  apprehended.  I  mean  his 
work  in  the  cause  of  Socialism,  in  which  he  might 
severally  be  regarded  as  an  economist,  a  public 
lecturer,  a  propagandist  and  a  controversialist. 

"  William  Morris  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his 
own  ideas  and  ideals.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a 
man  who  might  be  said  to  have  been  steeped  in 
mediaeval  lore,  and  whose  delight  seemed  to  be  in  a 
beautifully  imagined  wol'ld  of  romance  peopled  with 
heroic  figures,  sliould  yet  be  able  to  turn  from  that 
dream  world  with  a  clear  and  penetrating  gaze  n\xni 
the  movements  of  his  own  time,  and  to  have  throwti 
himself  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature  into  the 
seething  social  and  industrial  battle  t>f  modern  Kng 
land.  That  the  '  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  '  shouhl 
voice  the  claims  and  liopt^s  of  labor,  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  fnn*  speeth  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
speak  from  a  wagon  in  Hyde  Park,  may  have  sur- 
prised tiiose  who  oidy  knew  him  upon  one  side,  but 
to  thost>  who  fully  apprehended  the  reality,  arilor 
and  sincerity  of  his  nature  such  tiotioii  wa*  but  iti* 
logical  outcome  and  complement,  and  as.surt>dly  it 
rtidounds  to  tht^  honor  t>f  the  artist,  the  .■*ohi»lar  and 
the  pot*t  who.s»)  lo.ss  we  mourn  to  day.  that  ho  wiw* 
also  a  man." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   CHRISTMAS   ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINES. 

AS  is  usual  with  the  American  popular  magazines,  the 
Christmas  numbers  are  given  over  very  largely  to 
aesthetic  considerations,  to  sketches  of  famous  painters  of 
sacred  subjects  that  make  an  excuse  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  copies  of  their  paintings,  and  to  fiction.  The 
continued  advance  in  the  mechanical  facilities  for  using 
several  colors  in  printing  even  large  editions  is  shown 
by  the  gorgeous  covers  which  Scribner^s,  Harper'' s, 
McClure's,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  other  month- 
lies show  on  the  news  stands.  The  most  ambitious  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  covers  of  the  entire  series  is 
that  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  which  shows  against  a  gilt 
background  the  figure  of  an  angelic  musician,  which 
with  the  various  combinations  of  colors  presents  at  least 
six  distinctive  tints.  Another  Christmas  feature  of 
Scribner^s  is  a  fairy  story  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  called 
*'  The  Magic  Ring,"  with  full- page  illustrations  printed 
in  blue,  gilt  and  black.  The  magazine  begins  with  a 
somewhat  elaborate  article  on  the  late  Sir  John  Millais 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  There  are  short  stories  by  T.  R. 
Sullivan,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  James  Barnes,  Na- 
thaniel Stevenson,  F.  J.  Stimson,  William  Henry  Shelton 
and  Clinton  Ross.  In  another  department  we  have 
quoted  from  Miss  Agnes  Repplier's  essay  on  "  Little 
Pharisees  in  Fiction." 

THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  has  two  articles  of  general  importance, 
one  answering  the  question,  "  What  Language  Did 
Christ  Speak,"  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  and  the 
other  entitled  "  Our  Great  Pacific  Commonwealth, "  by 
William  E.  Smythe,  and  we  quote  from  these  among  the 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  distinctively 
Christmas  contributions  appear  in  an  article  on  Virginie 
Demont-Breton,  "  A  Painter  of  Motherhood,"  one  of  Mr, 
Janvier's  delightful  studies  of  Provence  which  he  calls 
"  The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence,"  and  Christmas 
poems  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Margaret  Vandegrift  and  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The 
renaissance  of  the  warm,  delicate  literature  of  Southern 
France  is  marked  by  these  poems  of  Miss  Vandegrift's 
and  Miss  Thomas'  which 'are  after  literal  translations 
from  the  Provencal,  made  by  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Janvier, 
and  are  evidences  that  the  success  of  "  The  Reds  of  the 
Midi  "  is  bearing  fruit  in  a  widespread  appreciation  of 
Provencal  literature.  Helen  E.  Smith  begins  the  maga- 
zine with  mma  quaint  reminiscences  of  "  A  (;froup  of 
American  Girls,"  as  they  appeared  in  New  York  City  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Marion  (Jrawford  con- 
tinues his  novelette,  "A  Rose  of  Yesterday,"  and 
there  is  the  s(;cond  appearancie  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's 
novel,  "  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker." 

harper's. 

JIarjter'H  comes  out  with  a  very  striking  and  elaborate 
hr»liday  f/jver  with  gilt  and  colors,  and  (Christmas  allu- 
Hions  an;  made  in  tlie  frontiHpi(!(;(!  copy  of  Guy  Rose's 
pif-ture,  "Joseph  Asking  Shelter  for  Mary,"  in  the  very 
meritoriouH  "  CJhristmas  CJarol  "  by  Lfma  F.  Layard,  and 


an  elaboration  of  the  illustrated  department  of  fun 
which  winds  up  the  magazine.  Mr.  Howells  is,  of 
course,  well  worth  reading  in  his  article  on  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  The  Du  Maurier  pictures  in  the  third  part 
of  "  The  Martian  "  are  unusually  numerous  and  large, 
and  there  are  short  stories  by  Howard  Pyle,  Clifford 
Carleton,  W.  H.  Hyde,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Henry 
G.  Paine  and  Anna  T.  Slosson.  In  another  department 
we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  William  W.  Jacques'  descrip- 
tion of  his  method  to  obtain  electricity  direct  from  coal. 

m'clure's. 

The  December  McClure^s  has  its  holiday  attractions 
chiefly  in  the  two  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  "My  Unwilhng  Neighbors,"  Mr.  S.  S. 
McClure's  account  of  his  recent  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
illustrated  from  a  score  of  very  valuable  photographs  of 
scenes  about  Bethlehem,  and  the  latest  short  story  by 
Ian  Maclaren.  The  magazine  begins  with  an  excellent 
account  of  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  by  Cyrus  C. 
Adams,  which  we  review  among  the  "  Leading  Arti- 
cles." 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  December  refrains  from  unusual 
cover  decorations,  and  also  from  the  class  of  contribu- 
tions in  fiction,  poetry  and  art  which  has  come  to  be 
distinctive  of  the  Christmas  numbers.  Some  handsome 
half-tones  illustrate  Theodore  Tracy's  article  on  "  Mac- 
cari's  Historic  Frescoes,"  and  there  are  the  usual  full- 
page  copies  of  "  Examples  of  Recent  Art."  Mr.  George 
F.  Becker,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Surveyor,  has  a  brief  article  on  the 
gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  in  which  he  predicts  that  the 
Rand  alone  will  yield  from  an  area  of  one  hundred 
square  miles  as  much  as  $100,000,000  worth  of  gold.  Col. 
Samuel  E.  Tillman  tells  of  * '  The  Ten  Years'  Captivity  of 
Slatin  Pasha,"  and  General  Edward  Forrester  continues 
his  "  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion." 

lippincott's. 

LippincotVs,  being  an  unillustrated  magazine,  makes 
no  unusual  attempts  for  the  holiday  month,  and  contin- 
ues its  policy  of  beginning  with  a  novelette,  followed 
by  very  brief  stories  and  articles  of  a  general  discursive 
and  essay  nature.  The  novelette  this  month  is  "  The 
Chase  of  an  Heiress,"  by  Christian  Reid.  George  E. 
Walsh  has  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  methods  of 
"Shutting  Out  the  Sea"  from  threatened  portions  of 
the  coast  by  planting  certain  species  of  sand-binding 
grasses,  by  anchoring  hedges  of  dead  brush,  and  by 
building  heavy  walls  and  breakwaters.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant description  of  a  picturesque  institution,  "  An  Old 
Virginia  Fox  Hunt,"  by  David  Bruce  Fitzgerald. 

munsey's. 

The  C'hristmas  Munsei/\s  opens  with  three  frontispieces, 
Christmas  picitures  illustrating  as  many  little  love 
po(!Tns.  The  chief  article  of  the  magazines  is  George 
Holme's  sketch  of  "The  Royal  Children  of  Europe," 
whilei  the  only  apj)earan(;e  of  fiction  is  the  second  install- 
ment of  Hall  (Jaine's  nov(il,  "  The  ('hristinns." 
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ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

THE  Decomber  Atlantic  contains  a  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  WiUicim  Morris  by  \Villiam 
Sharp,  which  we  quote  from  in  another  department. 
Among  the  more  highly  poised  essays  which  begin  the 
magazine,  there  is  one  of  Mr.  Godkin's  on  "  Social 
Classes  in  the  Republic."  Mr.  Godkin  attempts  to 
dispel  the  illusion  that  the  classes  of  capitalists  and 
employers  are  peculiarly  favored,  and  he  deplores  the 
results  of  the  labors  directed  toward  arousing  this  dis- 
content of  the  working  population.  "  I  know  of  no  more 
mischievous  person  than  the  man  who,  in  free  America, 
seeks  to  spread  among  them  the  idea  that  they  are 
wronged  and  kept  down  by  somebody;"  he  character- 
izes this  as  distinctively  anti-social.  He  thinks  our 
working  people  have  opportunities  to  share  fully  es- 
thetic privileges  of  the  classes  who  employ  them,  and 
he  blames  our  workers  as  a  class  for  a  rudeness  of 
manner  which  contrasts  badly  with  the  corresponding 
European  classes. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
follows  Mr.  Godkin  in  a  dissertation  on  "  Classical 
Studies  in  America."  Professor  Gildersleeve  tells  us 
that  our  type  of  scholarship  is  distinctly  German,  and 
that  our  best  classicists  have  been  trained  in  Germany. 
Although  grammar  "  has  a  special  fascination  for  Amer- 
icans," the  grammatical  element  is  being  retrenched 
and  the  range  of  reading  is  becoming  wider;  but  one 
does  not  expect  the  author  of  "  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Grammar  "  to  admit  that  this  tendency  is  without  its 
definite  limits,  and  he  does  not.  He  says:  "  The  study 
of  literature  gains,  the  study  of  humanity  gains,  and 
grammar  need  not  lose.  For  the  appreciation  of  literary 
form  one  cannot  read  the  authors  of  the  model  period 
too  sedulously;  but  the  contrast  can  also  be  made 
profitable,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  wealth  of 
thought  and  feeling  lies  hid  in  the  ranges  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  that  are  practically  unexplored  ex- 
cept by  the  editors,  except  by  index  hunters.  And  so 
the  reaction  against  grammar  in  the  schools  may  only 
prepare  the  way  for  a  yet  more  exact  grammar,  and  at 
the  same  time  lead  to  a  larger  grasp  of  the  literature  of 
antquity.  The  new  generation  will  read  more  widely, 
will  read  more  sympathetically,  and  the  close  of  the 
century  will  be  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  middle  of  the 
century  than  could  have  been  deemed  possible  some 
years  ago,  while  the  improvement  in  method,  both  in 
grammar  and  in  literary  analysis,  will  make  the  new 
study  far  more  exact  and  far  more  definite." 


THE    FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  November  is  a  useful  and  instructive 
number,  but  it  contains  no  single  article  of  exce|)- 
tional  note  or  of  a  permanent  quality.  It  ojiens  with 
some  casual  political  remarks  by  ex-Speaker  Reed  enti- 
tled '*  As  Maine  (5oes,  so  Goes  the  Union,"  and  this  arti- 
cle is  followed  by  a  journalistic  summing-up  of  thci  ])()lit- 
ical  facts  which  would  indicates  the  breaking  up  of  the 
l^cniocratic  solidity  of  the  South.  Thti  articUi  is  by  Mr. 
Edward  B.  (Hark  of  the  statT  of  the  New  York  Kvening 
I'ost,  and,  of  (tourso,  was  i)nipared  too  etirl}'  to  include 
(roinnmnt  upon  the  recrciit  eh^ction. 

Mr.  E.  \V.  (!()diiigton,  a  business  man  of  Florida,  written 
with  striking  lucidity  upon  "  Conditions  for  a  Sound 
Financial  Hystem."  Mr.  Codington  (*xpoHeH  thn  lum- 
Ht'TiHe  of  much  (»f  the  talk  about  per  cupitu  Mion(\v  «'ircu- 


lation,  demands  the  retirement  of  the  government's 
legal  tender  notes,  and  outlines  a  plan  which  reduces 
the  government's  connection  with  money  to  the  task  of 
minting  the  gold  and  silver  submitted  to  it,  and  issuing 
paper  certificates  as  a  convenience  to  those  who  wish  to 
deposit  their  coin.  Mr.  Codington  is  in  favor  of  some- 
what changing  the  size  of  coins,  so  that  they  may  corre- 
spond exactly  in  weight  with  troy  ounces  and  fractions 
thereof.  We  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Codington  in  our 
"  Leading  Articles." 

Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
zoology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  contributes 
an  article  entitled  "  Woman  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
Naturalist."  With  all  respect  to  Dr.  Brooks,  candor 
compels  us  to  say  that  after  a  really  serious  attempt  to 
find  out  what  he  Welshes  to  teach  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  give  it  up.  The  article  appears  to  be  a  discussion  of 
the  suffrage  question,  but  all  its  allusions  are  indirect, 
and  the  writer's  extreme  care  to  avoid  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  entitles  it  to  be  pronounced  the  most  cau- 
tious article  ever  published  in  an  American  magadne. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Sedgwick  of  Boston  writes  an  account 
of  the  work  of  an  organization  in  that  city  which  sup- 
ports ten  or  twelve  district  nurses  who  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  of  charity  among  the  poor. 

The  Eastern  question  is  broached  in  two  articles,  one 
of  them  by  a  young  Englishman,  Mr.  W.  K.  Stride,  who, 
having  gained  a  prize  recently  for  an  essay  on  the  mili- 
tary brotherhoods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  an  idea  of  his 
own  to  add  to  the  Armenian  discussion.  He  proposes 
that  in  view  of  the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turkish  government,  there  should  be 
formed  a  private  association  of  individuals  on  the  plan 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  or  some  other  chivalrous  mili- 
tary brotherhood  of  olden  times.  The  article  savors  a 
little  too  much  of  the  closet  to  be  particularly  welcome 
to  men  and  women  who  are  demanding  some  really  prac- 
tical and  effective  remedy  for  the  situation  in  the 
Orient.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Shall  the  Frontier  of  Christendom  be  Maintained  ? " 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  Armenians,  and  calls 
upon  Christendom  to  fight  back  the  Mohammedans. 

In  a  third  paper  upon  "  Recent  Excavations  in 
Greece,"  Mr.  J.  Gennadius  tells  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  and  the  interesting  discoveries  which 
have  resulted  from  exploration  in  that  neighborhtxxl. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard,  in  a  brief  tirticle 
on  "Bond  Sales  and  the  Gold  Standard,"  urges  the 
point  that  the  gold  standard  is  not  in  itself  to  l)e  held 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  Administra- 
tion has  recently  had  to  bon-ow  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the  well-known  economic  writer, 
does  not  confine  his  studies  t«.)  political  and  ecouimiir 
(iuestions,  and  he  ct)ntributes  to  this  number  of  the 
Forum  a  charming  essiiy  on  **  Emerson's  Wit  aiul 
Humor." 

Mr.  William  Ft^rrero  is  one  of  the  young  Italian  pupils 
of  Professor  Lombn»so,  and  like  si>mt»  i»ther  of  his  col- 
leagues, \u'>  has  falU^n  iut«»  the  hal»it  o(  giving  an  air  of 
great  h«arning  to  some  plain  matters  of  comuu>n  oUst^rvi*- 
tion.  Fie  prest^its  us  lun-e  with  i\  very  iHHlautic  urtii"U\ 
which,  aftt^r  all,  has  nothing  in  it  except  the  very  obvi- 
ous fait  that  tlu^  inilustrial  life  t>f  n»oilt»rn  civili/tnl  |hh»- 
ples  has  made  luaukiiul  lomparatively  iH«act»ful  and 
serene,  wht^reas  vit>leuct<  is  characteristic  t»f  nu»n  in  the 
savagi^  rtt'ito,  or  in  tinioH  whtMi  work  hai*  iu»t  iHH'iuue  th»» 
rt^gular  autl  systeinatii"  onler  *>f  hfe 
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Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith  of  tho  "  ( )rthografic  "  Union 
writes  upon  the  future  of  sjjelling  reform,  and  Miws  Ger- 
tinide  Buck  of  the  University  of  Michigan  tt^lls  of  the 
Normal  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Detroit,  and  its 
experiments  with  the  so-called  "  culture-epoch  princi- 
ple." We  have  quoted  from  it  in  our  "  Leading  Arti- 
cles." 


U 


1 


THE  NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

'HE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  "  for  Novem- 
ber is  a  valuable  number,  and  we  have  quoted 
extensively  in  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month" 
from  Mr.  Harwood's  account  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  Mr.  Barrett's  account  of  manufactur- 
ing progress  in  Japan  and  China. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Piatt,  who  congratulates  the  country  in  advance  upon 
the  prospect  of  Republican  victory.  A  characteristic 
political  article  is  contributed  by  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring,  the  Superintendent  of  Street  Cleaning  in  New 
York  City,  who  combats  the  proposition  that  there  is 
any  excuse  whatever,  in  the  United  States,  for  govern- 
ment by  party.  A  keener  attack  upon  party  machines 
and  worn-out  party  creeds  has  not  recently  been  made. 
Mr.  Waring' s  bad  opinion  of  poHticians,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  is  cynical  almost  to  the  point  of  brutality. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  very  little,  if  any,  better  opinion 
of  politicians  than  Colonel  Waring  ;  for  he  contributes 
an  article  on  the  working  of  the  corrupt  practices  acts  in 
Great  Britain  in  which  he  gives  us  plainly  to  understand 
that  those  stringent  regulations  have  become  a  dead- 
letter  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  elections  free  from  corruption  by  the  de- 
vice of  limiting  the  expenditures  of  candidates  has 
proved  a  farce  and  a  humbug.  All  sorts  of  evasions  are 
practiced,  and  false  returns,  according  to  Sir  Charles, 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  formulators 
of  corrupt  practices  acts  in  the  United  States  will  do 
well  to  read  this  article  in  order  to  note  the  points  at 
which  the  English  system  has  proved  weak  and  ineffect- 
ive. 

Bishop  Doane  of  Albany  fairly  revels  in  polemic  as- 
saults upon  the  female  suffragists.  This  time  his  partic- 
ular attention  is  paid  to  something  that  Mrs.  Victoria 
WoodhuU  Martin  has  been  writing  in  her  magazine,  the 
Humanitarian.  As  against  Mrs.  Martin  he  quotes  very 
extensively  from  Mrs.  Crannell  of  Albany,  who  wont  to 
the  great  conventions  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  last  sum- 
mer to  protest  before  the  platform  committees  against 
the  demands  of  the  suffragists.  Bishoj)  Doane  and  Mrs. 
C'rannell  carry  the  war  into  Africa  with  a  vengeance, 
and  it  is  proposed  henceforth  that  the  advocates  of 
woman's  enfranchisement  shall  be  kept  on  the  defensive. 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserv(i  University  and 
Adelbert  (College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  a  most  conclu- 
sive paper  to  show  how  vast  has  been  the  influence  of  th(; 
college  in  American  life,  not  only  in  the  training  of  the 
men  who  follow  th<;  so-(;alled  learned  professions,  but 
also  in  the  shaping  of  institutions,  the  carrying  cm  of  the 
work  of  government,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
every  field. 

Mr.  Ilirnmelwright,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  construc- 
tion oi  iron  frame  e.difices,  writes  upon  high  l)nil(lings. 
He  is  evidently  a  great  admir«;r  of  the,  "  Kky-scrap(!rs," 
hlH  attention  a[)pearing  to  have  b«;en  called  to  the  tech- 
nical  and  struf^tural  aspects  of  th«;  snbj(!ct  ratlujr  than 
to  the  hrun.(\  (jiK-stion  f)f  public  polic^y  in  permitting  high 
buildingH  in  crowded  cities. 


(Jolonel  G.  N(n'man  Lieb(ir,  now  acting  Judge  Advo- 
cate Gen(;ral  of  the  arm 3%  writes  an  exc(;edingly  learned 
and  technic^al  discussion  of  the  legal  th(}ories  which  hav<? 
be(m  advanced  by  the  courts  in  justification  of  the  (exer- 
cise of  martial  law. 

Professor  R.  H.  Thurston,  dean  of  the  engineering  de- 
partments of  Cornell  University,  contributes  a  thought- 
ful and  readable  article  entitled  "  The  Animal  as  a  Ma- 
chine," in  which  he  compares  the  development  of  vital 
force  in  animals  with  the  development  of  power  in 
machines  through  steam  or  electricity. 

In  a  brief  letter,  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  defends 
the  taxation  of  church  property.  In  another  Mr.  Neal 
Ewing  discusses  our  presidential  electoral  system,  and 
the  questions  inevitably  raised  every  four  years  by  the 
inequalities  in  the  size  of  the  states.  Mr.  L.  Williams, 
formerly  consul-general  at  Havana,  makes  a  brief  com- 
ment upon  the  relation  of  Spain  to  her  government, 
which  gives  a  sad  and  evidently  accurate  picture  of  the 
extreme  corruption  and  demoralization  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  manner  in  which  it  victimizes  the 
people  of  the  different  Spanish  provinces.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taylor  contributes  an  amusing  dissertation  on  English 
epitaphs.  Mr.  Eckels,  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
writes  on  the  protection  of  bank  depositors  in  useful  and 
well-informed  fashion,  without  suggesting  anything 
except  that  the  existing  public  inspection  be  as  thor- 
ough as  possible,  while  after  all  the  best  protection  must 
come  from  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  local  direct- 
ors and  officers  of  any  given  bank. 


THE   ARENA. 

^ '  nr^HE  ARENA  "  for  November  is  decidedly  strenu- 
X  ous  on  the  side  of  the  free  silver  campaign. 
Mr.  Flower,  the  editor,  besides  an  article  entitled 
*'  Some  Samples  of  the  Sophistry  of  Gold  Monometal- 
lists,  with  Comments,"  has  a  separate  article  devoted  to 
"  Four  Epochs  in  the  History  of  our  Republic,"  which 

sets  forth  with  somewhat  dramatic  effect  certain  dis- 
tinct national  crises  in  which  the  public  welfare  was- 
maintained,  first,  by  Washington  ;  second,  by  Jefferson  ; 
third,  by  Jackson  ;  fourth,  by  Lincoln  ;  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Flower  characterizes  the  existing  situation  as  not  less 
critical  and  presents  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  Providential  siic- 
cessor  of  those  other  great  American  leaders.  The  arti- 
cle concludes  as  follow  : 

"  The  corrupt  power  of  the  gold  ring  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  unlimited  wealth,  aided  by  the  trusts, 
monopolies  and  combines,  and  an  administration  false  to 
every  instinct  of  democratic  government,  are  arrayed 
against  the  people.  The  odds  seem  insurmountable  ; 
but  so  they  seemed  in  the  times  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 
If  the  people  fail  now,  the  growing  misery  of  the  past 
thirty  years  will  be  greatly  augmented,  while  the  few 
will  grow  vastly  richer,  until  the  burden  of  the  masses 
will  be  unendurable.  Then  will  come  a  change,  or  the 
republic  will  go  as  did  ancient  Rome,  and  society  will  be 
in  even  a  more  real  sense  than  when  Hugo  made  his  ob- 
servation i)ri()r  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.,  '  one 
part  tyrant  and  the  rest  slave.'  Hence,  as  imtriots,  as 
freemen,  and  as  lovers  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  of  free  government,  a  solemn  and 
august  duty  confronts  every  tru(i  Americ;an.  The  pres- 
ent is  no  tim(i  for  halting  or  indecision.  All  voters 
should  sink  x)arty  i)r(\judices  and  array  theniselven 
?i,gainst  the  double-luiaded  party  of  plutocracy  and  cen- 
tralized w(!altli.     If  th(iro  ever  was  an  liour  when  free- 
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men  should  refuse  to  sell  their  birthright,  and  be  vigilant 
workers  for  home,  freedom,  prosperity,  and  the  great 
repubhc,  that  hour  is  now." 

In  the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  "  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Frank  Parson's  article  entitled 
*'  The  Issue  of  1896,"  in  which  Professor  Parsons  advo- 
cates free  silver  as  a  vestibule  to  the  larger  Populist 
progranune.  Judge  Walter  Clark  of  North  Carolina 
writes  an  article  entitled  "  Free  Coinage  Indispensa- 
ble," in  which  he  discusses  the  relation  of  money  to 
southern  prices,  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  hard- 
ships to  which  low  prices  have  subjected  the  southern 
producer.  Mr.  William  H.  Standish,  formerly  Attorney- 
General  of  North  Dakota,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Impending  Crisis,"  makes  a  very  earnest  and  an  un- 
usually able  appeal  for  free  silver  coinage,  speaking  with 
especial  force  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wheat  growers 
of  the  Dakotas.  Mr.  S.  Howard  Leech  writes  in  defense 
of  "The  Simplicity  of  the  ingle  Tax,"  and  Mr.  Bolton 
Hall  discusses  ''  The  New  Charity  "  with  a  plain  intima- 
tion that  it  is  taxation  reform  rather  than  charity  organ- 
ization that  the  body  politic  is  waiting  for.  Such  are 
the  political  articles  of  the  November  number. 

Mr.  J.  Worden  Pope  of  the  United  States  Army  con- 
tributes an  article  to  prove  that  the  common  opinion 
that  the  Indians  are  gradually  dying  out  is  a  fallacy. 
There  are  now  about  250,000  Indians,  and  Mr.  Pope  gives 
us  in  various  elaborate  tables  a  vast  deal  of  interesting 
information  regarding  different  estimates  and  enumera- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  past  three  centuries  of 
the  Indian  population  of  North  America. 

Lilian  Whiting  contributes  what  is,  in  our  judgment, 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  appreciative  sketch  of  the 
late  Kate  Field  that  has  appeared  anywhere. 

Mary  M.  Harrison  writes  upon  "  Children's  Sense  of 
Fear,"  with  much  wisdom  and  knowledge  touching  the 
psychology  of  childhood  ;  and  several  other  articles  go 
to  make  up  an  able  and  well  rounded  number. 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

1"^HE  November  number  offers  an  admirable  variety 
of  contents.  It  is  strong  on  foreign  policy,  but 
reflects  in  phases  of  present-day  life  very  wide  diversity. 
There  is  one  singular  omission.  The  change  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  consequent  rever- 
sion of  the  Premiership,  either  do  not  seem  to  Mr. 
Knowles  worthy  of  notice,  or  he  has  not  found  a  writer 
equal  to  the  task  of  doing  the  subject  justice.  In  any 
case  he  has  no  mention  of  it.  The  papers  by  M.  de  Pres- 
8ens§,  Diran  K61ekian,  Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt  and  Sir  E. 
Du  Cane  on  the  Eastern  question  and  consequent  Euro 
pean  sitiiation  demand  separate  notice  ;  aa  do  also  Sir 
John  Gorst's  article  on  the  "  Voluntary  Schools  "  and  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy's  on  "  The  Modern  Babel." 

ARBITRATION  VS.    CONCILIATION. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  discuss  at  length  the  rea- 
sons for  both  employers  and  workmen  disliking  arbitra- 
tion as  a  iiKums  of  settliuf^  labor  disputes.  Arbitration 
is  ])roperly  in  plac(^  in  ((uestions  of  interpretation,  lH)th 
sides  resting  tlu'ir  (tlaims  on  a  basis  ncknowledgtHl  by 
))oth.  But  wlu'n^  fnndumental  HHsnmi)tions  an*  not  the 
same  neitlu'r  sid(i  wijlconwis  tho  arbitrator.  Tlio  i-nc- 
ceHH  of  arbitration  in  the  north  of  England  iron  tradt^ 
arises  from  the  fact  that  men  as  well  as  niHsters  hold 
that  wages  must  follow  i)ric«iH.     Iliit.   \\'liri«\  an  in  tlm 


Midland  Coal  War,  the  men  held  that  "  a  living  wage  " 
must  be  the  first  charge  on  production,  and  that  wage 
should  determine  price  rather  than  price  fix  wage,  there 
is  no  common  basis.  Where  there  is  a  common  basis  an 
arbitrator  is  not  needed  ;  an  inexpensive  expert  on  each 
side  is  sufficient.  But  where  there  is  no  common  ground 
recourse  to  an  arbitrator,  while  not  superseding  collect- 
ive bargaining,  smooths  the  way  to  it  ;  and  the  real 
service  rendered  is  not  that  of  arbitrator  but  of  concilia- 
tor, as  in  Lord  Rosebery's  intervention  in  the  coal  war, 
Mr.  Asquith's  in  the  cab  strike,  and  Sir  C.  Boyle's  in 
the  boot  strike.  State  boards  of  arbitration,  if  appeal 
to  them  be  voluntary,  are  not  likely  to  be  popular  : 
"  compulsory  arbitration  "  would  be  an  effective  panar 
cea  for  strikes  and  lock-outs,  for  it  means  "  fixing  of 
wages  by  law." 

THE  BOOM   IN   WESTRALIANS. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Van  Oss  finds  that  80,000,000  Westralian  min- 
ing shares  have  been  offered  to  the  British  public  during 
the  last  two  years  and  seven  months.  He  examines  the 
actual  prospects  of  the  mines.  He  points  out  that  the 
gold  strata  are  unreliable  and  erratic,  decreasing  in 
value  at  small  depth  ;  there  is  lack  of  water,  to  be  sup- 
plied, if  at  all,  at  considerable  cost  ;  there  are  great 
difficulties  of  transport  ;  and  labor  will  have  to  be  made 
much  cheaper  and  more  abundant  before  the  region  can 
be  properly  worked.  No  reliance  at  all  can  be  placed  on 
statements  made  in  prospectuses.  The  "experts"  are 
without  experience.  He  concludes  that  "  the  Westra- 
lian market  is  largely  cornered,  artificial  and  unhealthy." 

THE  MORALS  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  editor  of  the  Kobe  Chronicle, 
Japan,  while  conceding  that  all  trading  is  flavored  with 
immorality,  complains  that  commercial  morality  in 
Japan  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  is  even  below  that  of 
China.  Japanese  merchants  refuse  to  fulfill  contracts 
which  involve  them  in  loss,  and  conspire  by  threats  of 
boycott  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  enforcing  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  At  the  Kioto  industrial  exhibition 
last  year,  held  under  the  Emperor's  auspices,  merchants 
were  required  to  mark  their  goods  at  a  ruinously  low 
price  ;  and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  by  get- 
ting agents  to  buy  up  their  own  goods  for  them.  These 
fictitiously  low  prices  were  of  course  to  impress  the 
world  with  the  cheapness  of  production  in  Japan. 

Ten  years  ago  an  Imperial  Rescript  was  issued  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  custom  houses,  but  no 
copy  of  it  reached  foreign  legations  or  consulates,  and 
foreigners  were  charged  duties  at  the  old  and  higher 
rate  while  the  Jajmnese  got  their  goods  through  at  the 
new  and  lower  rate.  This  made  n  dift'erence  of  some 
two  per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  thousiind  dollars,  to  the 
foreign  merchants.  With  this  example  at  headquarters 
one  cannot  wonder  to  find  Japanese  consuls  rt>jK>rtiug 
that  "  the  country's  trade  is  being  seriously  injured  by 
merchants  who  send  abroad  matches  that  will  not  strike, 
rii'e  thiit  is  iu)t  up  to  samples,  and  stuffs  whose  imly 
merit  is  cheapness." 

MR.    SWINHURNK   ON    fOLERIlHJK    AND   W.    MOKMIS 

Mr.  Algtu'uon  Charles  Swinburne,  reviewiuj;  the  late 
William  Morri.s'  '  Tlu^  Well  at  the  Wiwld's  End."  vie 
Hcril)es  thtwiuthors  aU>ntn»'s8  anil  uniiiuentvs.«s  mention 
ing  as  thoso  to  whom  \w  sUhh\  nearest  Chaucer  anil 
ColeridgeC'oltMidge,  *' tin*  miwt  unaginative,  th«Mnivit 
eHHt>ntially  pitetii',  among  all  |k»etM  itf  all  natioutt  Aud  all 
time  :  " 
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"  The  simplest  English  writer  of  our  time  is  also  the* 
noblest  :  and  the  noblest  by  reason  and  by  virtue  of  his 
sublime  simplicity  of  spirit  and  of  speech.  If  the  Enj^- 
lish  of  the  future  are  not  utterly  unworthy  and  irre- 
deemably unmindful  of  the  past,  they  will  need  no 
memorial  to  remind  them  that  his  name  was  William 
Morris.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"  Ouida  "  writes  a  warm  eulogy  of  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert's poems,  finding  "  an  added  charm  in  these  tender 
blossoms  in  the  fact  that  they  spring  from  the  same  in- 
telligence as  that  which  proclaims  individualism  in  its 
boldest  forms,  and  attacks  the  tyrannies  of  social  and 
political  superstitions."  Messrs.  H.  Herbert  Smith  and 
Ernest  C.  Trepplin  contrast  most  instructively  English 
and  Dutch  dairy  farming  ;  and  Mr.  George  Fottrell  dis- 
cusses the  prospect  of  land  purchase  in  Ireland.  Mr.  S. 
P.  Cockerell,  writing  on  Lord  Leighton's  drawings,  finds 
"  the  springs  of  his  innermost  life  "  committed  to  canvas 
in  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Summits." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  contains  sev- 
eral articles  of  considerable  interest.  We  notice 
■elsewhere  those  on  the  Cyprus  convention,  on  Jjord 
Rosebery. 

ONE   MORE   NAVAL   ALARMIST. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  on  "  The  Struggle  Before 
L's,"  assumes  as  a  natural  and  probable  certainty  that 
England  will  ere  long  have  to  face  the  combined  navies 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  examine 
whether  she  has  sufficient  ships  and  men  to  maintain 
her  sovereignty  on  the  seas.     He  says  : 

"  With  a  fair  start  we  could  get  to  sea  for  service  in 
Europe  49  armored  and  116  unarmored  ships  in  possibly 
seven  days,  and  probably  not  less  than  a  fortnight. 
This  would  be  our  whole  fighting  strength  ;  behind,  we 
should  have  no  trained  officers  and  few  men,  though  a 
moderate  number  of  ships.  All  our  vast  shipbuilding 
resources  would  be  clean  thrown  away,  as  we  have  de- 
liberately handicapped  ourselves  by  refusing  to  provide 
an  adequate  staff  of  officers  or  a  sufficient  and  well- 
trained  reserve.  The  merchant  marine,  in  our  past 
struggles  so  glorious  a  source  of  strength,  would  be  only 
a  cause  of  weakness,  with  its  vast  proportion  of  polyglot 
aliens  and  its  ever-dwindling  backbone  of  Britishers. 
The  advance  of  the  foreigner  in  it  is  simply  terrifying. 
The  percentage  was  4.2  in  185(),  »  in  IHfM),  10  in  1870,  13.8 
in  1880,  18.7  in  1891,  and  over  .%  in  1894.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  could  safely  withdraw  from  it  the  Naval 
Reserve  officers  or  men  ;  or  indeed  take  up  from  it  the 
British  material  which  mans  our  sailing  ships.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  laid  uj)." 

WAS   CATHERINE  THE   GREAT   A    NORMAL   WOMAN  ? 

Mr.  W.  K.  Johnson  writes  at  some  length  and  v/ith 
much  ability  on  the  great  Russian  Empress,  whose 
career  he  sketchf^s  with  a  very  sympathetic  pen.  He 
paHses  over  very  lightly  her  freedom  from  the  decencies 
and  virtues  of  ordinary  women,  and  then  maintains  that 
after  all  there  was  nothing  very  exceptional  a})out  her 
charac.ter.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  only  natural  that  her  biographer  should  regard 
her  as  a  strikingly  coTriy)lf;x  and  exceptional  being.  Nous 
nornmeH  tons  den  exceptions.  Yet  she  is  not  ensentially 
different  from  the  *  woman  of  character  '  you  may  meet 
in  every  street.     Given  her  si)lendid  physical  (xmstitu- 


tion,  there  is  nothing  prodigious  about  her  except  her 
good  fortune  in  every  crisis  and  imx)ortant  action  of  her 
career.  In  one  of  his  Napoleonic;  fits  of  incoyiertmce, 
Patiomkin  said  vividly  enough  that  the  Emx)ress  and 
himself  were  '  the  si)oiled  children  of  God.'  For  herself, 
she  says  that  what  commonly  passes  for  good  fortune  is 
in  reality  the  result  of  natural  qualities  and  conduct." 

THE   BELGIAN   LYRIC   POET. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Crawford,  who  made  her  d^.hut  some 
time  ago  as  the  chronicler  of  the  good  works  of  M.  Har- 
mel,  a  theme  which  she  subsequently  treated  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  Catholic  congress  in  the  Midlands,  now 
appears  in  the  Fortnightly  with  an  appreciative  descrip- 
tive article  on  "  Emile  Verhaeren,  the  Belgian  Poet." 
Mrs.  Crawford  says  of  her  author  : 

"  He  stands  to-day  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gifts,  on 
the  threshold  of  a  high  reputation,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  his  best  work  I'es  still  before  him.  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  assign  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  liter* 
ary  ranks  of  the  age  would  be  vain  and  premature  ;  yet 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that,  in  virtue  both  of 
the  nobility  of  his  language  and  the  wide  sweep  of  his 
imagination,  he  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
contemporary  poets.  I  should  like  to  say  that  he  is 
something  more  than  a  poet — that  he  is  also  a  thinker. 
He  appeals  at  once  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  his  poems  bear  the  impress  of  personal  suffering 
and  personal  knowledge,  and  they  are  full  of  suggestive 
thoughts  on  the  eternal  problems  that  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  In  a  word,  Emile  Verhaeren  is  in- 
tensely human,  both  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  in  his 
hopes  and  his  despair,  and  it  is  this  near  sense  of  com- 
radeship which  evokes  in  the  reader  a  strong  personal 
sympathy  for  the  man,  in  addition  to  the  homage  due  to 
him  as  a  poet." 

To  this  article  is  appended  the  translation  of  his  poem, 
"The  Grave- Digger."  This,  however,  is  not  by  Mrs. 
Crawford,  who  has  confined  herself  to  prose.  The  trans- 
lator is  Alma  Strettell. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Traill  writes  upon  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest 
political  novel,  and  maintains  that  it  is  a  failure.  He 
says  : 

"  Mrs.  Ward  is  wanting,  unlike  Disraeli,  in  the  power 
of  detachment  ;  it  is  because  she  feels  the  '  pity  of  it ' 
too  much  and  the  irony  of  it  too  little  ;  because,  with 
all  the  passion  of  the  social  reformer,  she  flings  herself, 
and  her  characters  with  herself,  into  the  thick  of  a 
struggle  which  she  should  survey  from  without — that 
'  Sir  George  Tressady  '  has  failed,  with  all  its  brilliancy 
and  power,  to  attain  that  rank  as  a  political  novel  to 
which  the  genius  of  its  author  might  otherwise  have 
raised  it." 

Mr,  R,  W.  Bond  contributes  a  paper  upon  the  revival 
of  "  Cymbeline  "  at  the  Lyceum.  It  is  an  interesting 
paper  by  one  who  worships  Miss  Terry.     He  says  : 

"Before  me,  as  I  write,  rises  the  recolle(;tion  of  an 
evening  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when,  from  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Lyceum,  my  eyes  were  blessed  with  the  gra- 
cious, queenly,  winsome  vision  of  the  mistress  of  Bel- 
mont. I  paid  Miss  Terry  silent  homage  then  ;  and 
tfvday,  wh(in  th(;  need  and  value  of  such  a  portraiture 
of  womanhood  as  hers  is  enhanced  fifty-fold,  I  pay  it 
with  yet  more  ardor  to  the  exponent  of  Imogcni,  pro- 
f<'ssing  myself  '  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.'  " 

Sir  Francis  Galton  describes  a  method  by  which  he 
thinks  that  it  may  some  day  be  possible  to  make  an  in- 
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telligible  communication  between  neighboring  stars. 
Gigantic  hieroglyphics  working  something  on  the  dot 
and  dash  method  would,  he  thinks,  be  the  means  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  for  instance,  would  be 
able  to  communicate  with  us  : 

"  A  small  fraction  of  the  care  and  thought  bestowed, 
say,  on  the  decipherment  of  hieroglyphics,  would  suffice 
to  place  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  stars  in  intelligi- 
ble communication  if  they  were  both  as  far  advanced  in 
science  and  arts  as  the  civ^ilized  nations  of  the  earth  at 
the  present  time." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

INHERE  are  many  excellent  papers  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  for  November.  Mr.  O'Brien's  dis- 
closure of  Mr.  Redmond's  part  in  the  Boulogne  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Parnell  are  not  only  an  effective  partisan 
retort  ;  they  shed  important  light  on  the  history  of  that 
crisis.  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  article  on  Russia  and  Europe  is 
quoted  elsewhere. 

THE   LATE  ARCHBISHOP. 

Dean  Farrar  writes  in  retrospect  of  "  Two  Archbish- 
ops," Dr.  Magee  and  Dr.  Benson.  After  touching  on 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  Magee 's  caustic 
character,  the  Dean  closes  with  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Primate  :   , 

"  I  believe  that  the  recognition  of  Dr.  Benson's  good- 
ness and  of  his  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  will  grow 
as  time  goes  on.  Although  I  had  known  him  ever  since 
we  were  undergraduates — he  was  only  a  little  senior  to 
me — at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  I  never  got  to  love 
him  more,  or  set  a  higher  value  on  his  private  character 
and  public  services,  than  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  As  the  old  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  pulled  down  by  the  Puritans  in  1558,  the 
Archbishops  have  now  no  palace  at  Canterbury,  and 
practically  use  the  Deanery  as  their  palace  during  their 
visits,  three  times  a  year  or  oftener,  to  the  premier 
cathedral.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  so  closely  the 
sunny  charm  and  geniality  of  fatherliness  and  brotherli- 
ness  which  characterized  his  demeanor  to  all  with  whom 
he  was  thrown,  from  the  greatest  of  boors  down  to  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  and  from  the  oldest 
bedesman  of  eighty  down  to  the  youngest  choir-boy  of 
eleven.  This  '  sweetness  and  light,'  this  power  of  mak- 
ing himself  universally  beloved,  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  help  to  him  in  his  public  work.  And  how  admira- 
ble had  been  his  career  !  " 

AN    ANURY    ARCH.fflOLOGIST. 

"Biblical  Critics  on  the  Warpath,"  by  Professor 
Sayce,  at  once  suggests  to  the  reader  that  the  Professor 
himself  is  out  on  the  warpath,  doing  his  best  to  scalp 
and  tomahawk  those  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  his 
criticisms  of  the  higher  criticism.  One  specimen  is 
enough  to  show  his  styh*  of  controversy  : 

'**  The  critics,'  liowever,  who  n^ject  the  authority  of 
tradition  and  of  the  ('hurcli,  display,  novertheles.s,  a 
most  remarkable  respect  fv)r  authority  of  another  kind. 
Ancient  tradition,  the  ttniching  of  the  ( 'hristian  Church 
and  its  Founder,  the  facts  which  th»i  Ori»*ntal  archieolo 
gist  ventures  to  put  forward,  all  count  for  nothing  ;  but 
to  the  authority  of  a  few  sdiolars  of  the  niiu^teenth 
century,  mostly  t)f  th«»  (itirman  ra<H^  we  are  bidden  un- 
nmervedly  to  submit  ours<^lv«<s.  (iraf  and  Wellhausen. 
or  ICvvald  and  Dilbnann,  arc  the  gods  (»f  the  new  Isiael." 

After  confeHsiug  himself  a  believer  in  the  conipoHite, 


and  possibly  partly  Exilic,  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
writer  concludes,  with  a  query  how  the  views  of  ''the 
critics  "  can  be  reconciled  with  the  deity  of  Christ. 

RUSSIAN   vs.    TURKISH    ARMENIA. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  recounting  his  "  Travels  Among 
the  Armenians,"  leaves,  possibly  quite  unintentionally, 
no  very  pleasing  impression  of  the  Armenian  character. 
He  was  greatly  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  Russian  border  : 

"  When  once  we  reach  the  Araxis  all  is  changed  as  if 
by  magic.  Under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Russia  the 
Armenian  towns  flourish  exceedingly,  .  .  .  Our  first 
halt  in  Russian  Armenia  was  Nachitevan,  or  the  '  town 
of  Noah,'  as  the  Armenians  call  it,  rich  in  fertility  and 
streams.  Good  roads,  handsome  houses,  and  an  air  of 
prosperity  made  it  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  still  in 
Armenia.  What  a  contrast  to  the  squalor  of  Sis,  the 
decay  of  Julfa,  and  the  backwardness  of  those  unfortu- 
nate Armenian  towns  which  have  the  misfortune  to 
remain  under  the  3-0 ke  of  Islam.  .  .  .  The  question 
at  once  forces  itself  upon  one,  Is  it  right  to  check  the 
advance  of  a  power  which  has  done  so  much  to  civilize 
the  East  ?  Should  we  not  rather  permit  Russia  tacitly 
to  assume  the  care  of  the  whole  Armenian  nation,  that 
she  may  replace  the  rotten  governments  which  massacre 
and  destroy  the  remnants  of  what  once  was  and  could  be 
again  a  flourishing  community  of  civilized  Christians  ?  " 

"q."  on  "sentimental  tommy." 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  declares  that  Mr.  Barrie's 
latest  work  ''  stands  highest  among  his  achievements."' 
It  raises  the  Thrums  note  to  the  n'th  power.  It  is  a 
work  of  genius.  For  the  writer  detects  signs  of  genius, 
in  at  least  three  of  our  younger  novelists— in  Miss 
Schreiner.  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Barrie.  He  sketches. 
"  Tommy  "  himself  thus  : 

"  Thf^  result  is  a  melancholy  portrait,  and  none  the 
less  melancholy  because  the  artist  has  touched-in  so 
many  of  its  features  with  a  smile  :  the  portrait  of  a  boy- 
all  unconsciously  cursed— yes,  I  think  we  may  say 
cursed— with  a  genius  for  art,  and  with  all  the  disabili- 
ties of  that  genius  ;  of  a  boy  marked  out  for  greatness, 
and  marching  toward  it  through  unreality  and  constant 
self-deception  ;  of  a  boy  we  must  dislike  at  times  almost 
as  furiously  as  his  schoolmaster,  Cathro,  disliked  him, 
yet  of  whom  we  are  never  quite  unaware  that  he  carrier 
his  temperament  as  a  doom,  and  goes  to  his  high  future 
as  a  victim— only  it  is  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  him. 
which  must  suffer." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

'T^HE  November  number  counts  many  illustrious 
1  names  among  its  ci»ntributi>rs,  and  maiutauis  a 
lighter  tone  tluin  previous  issues  have  shown.  Mr.  Frtnl. 
(Greenwood's  diatribe  against  "  Sentiment  in  Polities'* 
demands  a  separate  notice  Vicomtt*  iU«  \\»giies  account 
of  the  Czar's  visit  is  significant  for  tht>  t>mphiisi.s  hiul  i>u 
tht*  entin'ly  pticiflc  purpost^  o(  the  Alliance.  Not  r**- 
vengts  but  pt^ace,  is  tht*  tU^sire  of  France,  liahriol 
MoimkI  writes  of  his  tour  tt)  Bayreuth,  and  is  prv»foundly 
iinpresseil  by  the  imiiu^n.st<  progress  whuli  iJermauy  ban 
achieved  ilunng  tht^  last  twenty  years,  thi»ugh  uol 
unmindful  of  the  uiatenaUstic  bian  iuduceil  m  many 
quarters  llithtMto  uupublisheil  |Mi|H>n«  by  l*nuuUum 
rt^veul   the  rtlrennlh  of   invective    he  had  at   c\ai\UUUHl 
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against  Napoleon  I.  This  wholesale  vituperation  of 
their  hero  may  be  commended  as  a  wholesome  tonic  to 
Amei'ican  admirers  now  so  enthusiastic.  Theodor 
Mommsen  tells  the  tale  of  Caius  Cornelius  Gallus' 
Egyptian  campaign  as  given  in  a  tri-lingual  inscription 
(Egyptian,  Latin,  Greek)  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
recently  found  in  the  Island  of  Philae.  The  prominence 
assigned  in  European  opinion  to  Scandinavian  literature 
is  recalled  by  R.   Nisbet  Bain's  (English)  and  Lou  A. 


Salome's  (German)  articles  on  the  subject.  From  Mr. 
Bain's  account  Scandinavian  belles-lettres  seem  to  have 
a  si)ecial  weakness  for  the  cloaca  maxima  of  morals. 
Herr  Theodor  Barth,  writing  from  St.  Louis,  says  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  triumph,  which  he  does  not  anticipate, 
would  be  the  victory  of  moral  and  intellectual  barbar- 
ism. The  cosmopolitan  purpose  of  this  review  is  en- 
hanced by  the  delightfully  blended  flavor  of  different 
languages  and  different  stocks  of  thought. 


THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  ParHs  has,  on  the  whole,  escaped  the 
prevalent  Russian  fever,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  articles,  both  recalling  long  past  events — namely, 
the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  France  and  the  curious 
relations  which  existed  between  the  two  countries  in 
1817 — the  Revue  does  not  in  any  way  touch  upon  the 
public  events  of  last  month.  And  yet  the  two  install- 
ments of  Balzac's  voluminous  and  interesting  letters  to 
the  ''  foreign  lady,"  the  Russian  countess  who  afterward 
became  his  wife,  might  by  some  be  considered  as  bear- 
ing on  the  Franco- Russian  Alliance,  if  only  because  they 
prove  to  a  singular  degree  the  ardent  sympathy  which 
once  united  through  long  years  of  absence  the  most 
gifted  French  writer  of  the  century  and  the  Russian  lady 
who  became,  from  the  moment  he  saw  her,  his  ideal. 
But  this  curious  correspondence,  which  will  be  found 
noticed  elsewhere,  really  supplies  the  personal  element 
of  which  French  editors  are  so  curiously  chary. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  October  number  is 
given  to  a  collection  of  somewhat  dull  passages  from  the 
diary  kept  by  Taine,  the  historian,  during  a  tour  in 
western  France,  taken  during  the  years  1863  and  1866. 
He  gives  a  very  unpleasant  picture  of  the  Brittany  of 
that  day,  and  declares,  on  the  word  of  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  that  Parisian  vice  is  greatly  recruited 
from  this  corner  of  France — an  assertion  which  is  the 
more  astounding  abroad,  as  the  Breton  is  credited  with 
the  special  virtues  which  distinguish  the  Irish  peasantry. 

AN    ALPINE   climber's   PARADISE. 

Anotiier  travel  paper  of  a  very  different  nature  is  an 
account  of  "  The  New  Zealand  Alps,"  by  the  well  known 
climber  E.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Of  late  years  the  French  have 
taken  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  Alpine  exploration, 
and  the  publication  of  an  excellent  map  oi  the  mountains 
described  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  article.  The 
well  known  Swiss  guide,  Mathias  Zurbrigen,  who  had 
previously  accompanied  Sir  Martin  Conway  to  the 
Himalayas,  was  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  New  Zealand, 
and  together  they  made  th(!  ascent  of  most  of  the  i)eaks 
comjiosing  the  chain  which  includes  Mount  Scilton,  the 
Matterhom  of  the  New  Zealand  Alx)S.  The  writer  de- 
scribes New  Zealand  as  being,  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  Ali>ine  climber's  paradise. 

A    FRENCH   VIEW   OK   BAYREUTH. 

Bayrenth  seems  to  exercise  a  strange  fascination  cm 
all  those  who  make  their  way  to  tin;  (piaint  little  Ger- 
man town  with  a  vie,w  to  be.iiig  pres<!nt  at  the  Wagner 
I>erformanceH.  This  last  summer  ten  thousand  stran- 
gers, Frenr^h,  German,  Amfirican,  and  (sven  Chinese, 
made  a  jiilgrimage,  there,  and  among  them  M.  Ferneuil, 
who  rec/junts  at  some  Ifsngth  his  imxjressions  of  the. 
H<;enes  at  which  he,  assisted.     He,  wa«  much  struck  by 


the  essentially  German  character  of  the  scenic  effects, 
and  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  performers.  It 
is  to  the  strongly  national  character  of  the  Bayreuth 
Buhnenfestspiele  that  the  success  of  these  performances 
is  due.  The  Teuton,  unlike  the  Frenchman,  easily  re- 
signs himself  to  sinking  his  individuality  in  a  group  or 
an  association.  In  other  words,  the  German  actor  or 
actress  has  no  wish  to  pose  as  a  star,  but  is  quite  con- 
tent to  form  part  of  a  perfect  whole.  The  Wagnerian 
drama  requires  complete  subordination  on  the  part  of 
those  interpreting  it,  and  this  will  never  be  found  in  any 
country  but  Germany.  "  Where  else, "  cries  M.  Ferneuil, 
"  would  be  found  such  artists  as  Sucher,  Brema  and 
Schumann  Einke,  willing  to  accept  small  parts?"  He 
also  awards  the  highest  praise  to  the  orchestra  for  show- 
ing the  same  forgetfulness  of  self  when  performing  in 
the  world-famous  theater  or  opera-house.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  critic  does  not  share  the  general  admi- 
ration for  the  scenery  and  costumes,  which,  to  his  fas- 
tidious taste,  appear  unsuitable  and  ill-considered  from 
every  point  of  view. 

ITALY,    FRANCE   AND   TUNIS. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  opens  with 
a  description  by  Count  Adolf  de  Circourt  of  the  mission 
undertaken  by  him  to  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1848.  The 
famous  French  diplomat,  who  has  now  been  dead  some 
years,  played  a  considerable  part  behind  the  scenes  of 
contemporary  French  history,  and  he  was,  in  turn, 
trusted  by  Louis  Philippe,  the  Republican  government 
of  1848,  and  Napoleon  III.;  but  he  probably  owed  the 
conduct  of  the  important  negotiations  intrusted  to  him 
in  1848  to  his  intimate  friendship  with  Lamartine,  to 
whom  was  confided  everything  that  concerned  the  Re- 
publican government's  relations  with  foreign  cabinets. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  is  Signer  Franchetti's 
analysis  of  the  Franco-Italian  Treaty  of  Commerce,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  the  treaty  which  relates  specially 
to  Tunis.  As  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  the 
writer  speaks  with  a  certain  authority,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  represents  the  party  who  wish  to  see  once  more 
restored  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Incidentally,  he  gives  some  curious  statis- 
tics, which,  if  they  are  correct,  go  to  show  that,  unlike 
France,  Italy  can  boast  of  a  largely  increasing  popula- 
tion, of  which  the  surplus  find,^  an  easy  mode  of  disper- 
sion by  emigraticm.  Three  hundred  thousand  Italian 
men  and  women  leave  their  country  every  year.  M. 
Francluitti  lets  it  be  ch^arly  seen  that  the  situation  in 
Tunis  is  IxHioming  in  Italy  as  bitter  a  (piestion  as  that 
of  the  Englisli  oc(mpation  of  Egypt  is  in  France,  and  he 
indicates  that  wlnm  Italy  consent(Hl  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Triple  Alliancfi  sh(5  intended  her  action  to  be 
taken  as  an  answer  to  Franc(i's  action  in  Africa.  Those 
iTiterest<!d  in  international  politics  will  find  this  article, 
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which  is  written  witli  inoderatiou  and  good  temper,  a 
vahiable  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  own  time. 

THE  JUGE   D'INSTRUCTIOX. 

An  anonymous  article  on  the  French  bench,  or  rather 
magistracy,  contains  some  good  reading.  Before  the 
Revolution,  legal  apponitments  were  hereditary.  Now, 
it  seems  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  the  position 
of  judge.  A  certain  number,  like  our  own  "  Great 
Unpaid,"  are  willing  to  do  the  work  of  a  magistrate  for 
nothing.  Even  when  a  magistrate  is  paid,  the  salarj' 
would  be  considered  Insignificant  by  many  an  English 
clerk,  for  a  French  judge  of  the  fourth  class  is  only  too 
well  pleased  when,  after  some  years  of  unpaid  work,  he 
is  appointed  to  a  post  worth  £120  a  year.  And  yet  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  French  magistracy  that  the 
charge  of  venalitj'  is  never  brought  against  them.  Still, 
the  fact  that  their  j)osition  carries  with  it  so  extremely 
small  an  income  makes  them  naturally  painfull}^  anxious 
for  advancement,  and  though  absolutely  incorruptible 
when  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  there  is  nothing 
they  will  not  do  as  men  and  private  citizens  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  judgeship,  or,  rather,  a  better  paid  post. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  of  whom  so  umch  is  heard 
in  England,  in  other  words,  the  juges  d^ instruction, 
play  an  all-powerful  part  in  French  life,  for  it  is  they 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  torture,  from  the  British 
point  of  view,  a  supposed  criminal  into  acknowledging 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.  It  is  an  old  joke  that 
in  France  a  young  man  who  was  passing  his  bar  exami- 
nation was  asked  :  "  Who  holds  the  greatest  position  in 
France  ?  "  Instead  of  naming  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, he  stammered  out  :  "  The  Juge  cVinstruction,^^ 
and  the  youth  was  not  so  far  wrong,  for  everything 
short  of  physical  torture  is  within  his  power.  On  a  sim- 
ple written  order  of  the  Juge  cV instruction,  the  French 
citizen's  house  can  be  broken  into,  his  letters  read,  his 
servants  questioned,  nay,  even  his  family  grave  opened. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  anonymous  writer  of  this 
article  considers  that  the  French  magistracy  have  two 
powerful  enemies — namely,  the  press  and  the  political 
world  ;  and  certainly  a  section  of  the  Paris  press  does 
not  love  the  French  bench,  and  seldom  mentions  it 
without  some  unpleasing  epithet.  These  attacks,  which 
really  mean  very  little,  are  answered  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  they  seek  to  injure  by  the  most  absolute 
silence.  As  for  the  political  world,  those  composing  it 
or  touching  on  it  have  too  often  had  to  ai)pear  before 
the  juge  d^ instruction  to  wish  Ijini  much  good,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  these  two  all-powerful  and  venal 
sections  of  the  French  world  of  to-day  will  carry  out 
their  openly-expressed  intention  of  abolishing  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  worthy  of  French  institutions,  for.  on 
the  whole,  la  niagistnitiirc  is  in  every  sense  above 
reproach. 

THF   NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

THE  October  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  afford 
little  material  for  (rriticism.  We  have  noticed 
elsewhere  an  interesting  jmper  on  the  monastery  of 
Troitoa.  Tlie  first  October  number  is  almost  entirely 
d(!Voted  to  Russia,  and  the  first  artii;le  is  a  welcome  and 
a  salutation  to  the  Ozar.  The  .second  articU^,  on  stetU 
weapons,  l)y  Ueiu-ral  Dragomirof,   is  of  high   technical 


interest.  A  touching  sketch  of  two  little  children  by 
Prince  Serge  Wolonsky  is  succeeded  by  a  picture  of  a 
battle-field  by  M.  de  Mayer  ;  and  M.  de  Oourlof  writes 
a  severe  article  ui)on  the  supposed  encroachments  of  the 
Enghsh  in  Spanish  America.  The  two  next  papers  on 
*'Soul" — or  "Seoul,"  as  we  call  it— and  the  "Fair  ol 
Simbirsk"  are  experiences  of  travel.  Mme.  D'Engel- 
hardt  collects  a  number  of  Russian  proverbs,  some  of 
them  very  telling.  Mme.  Adam  contributes  some  remi- 
niscences of  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III. 

The  address  of  the  editorial  staff  to  Mme.  Adam  in  the 
second  October  number  is  a  fine  commemoration  of  the 
nineteeenth  year  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  The  "Recol- 
lections of  General  Oudinot  "  are  succeeded  by  a  thought- 
ful paper  of  M.  Raffaelli's  on  "  Art  Under  a  Democrac3\" 
He  tells  us  that  in  France  in  the  year  1830  there  were 
about  three  thousand  painters,  and  the  names  of  only 
ten  can  be  said  to  have  remained.  There  are  now  thirty 
thousand  painters,  of  whom  he  does  not  believe  that 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  names  will  survive.  This  paper 
will  be  found  interesting.  The  story  of  the  French 
Pope,  John  XXII.,  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Pe- 
trarch. "  A  Journey  to  the  Gorge  du  Loup"  is  a  pic- 
turesque paper.  Mme.  Adam's  letters  on  foreign  politics 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE    REVUE    DES   DEUX    MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's 
article  on  the  Czar's  tour  in  the  first  October 
number  of  the  Revue,  and  Vicomte  d'Avenel's  article  on 
Workmen's  Wages  in  France. 

M.  Goyau  continues  in  the  first  October  number  his 
articles  on  Protestantism  in  Germany.  He  tells  the  curi- 
ous story  of  the  attack  by  Harnack  on  the  Prussian 
Liturgy  in  1892.  The  Emperor  William  II.,  when  he 
opened,  after  restoration,  Luther's  famous  church  at 
Wittenberg  in  1892,  made  a  declaration  obviously  aimed 
at  the  heresies  of  Harnack.  and  the  Prussian  Church 
soon  afterward  issued  a  circular,  in  which  of  course  they 
supported  the  Emperor. 

Other  articles  in  the  number  are,  one  on  "  Algeria  in 
1896,"  by  M.  de  Varigny,  in  which  we  see  the  justifiable 
pride  of  the  patriotic  Frenchman  in  the  tine  colony  of 
which  his  country  has  become  possessed,  and  an  article 
by  M.  Michel  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the 
"  Masters  of  the  Symphony  " — Bath,  H^lydn  and  Mozart. 

To  the  second  October  number,  M.  d'Haussonville  con- 
tributes the  regulation  article  which  as  a  matter  of 
course  appeared  in  so  many  periotlicals  at  the  time  ot 
the  Czar's  visit  to  France— namely,  one  on  the  previous 
visit  of  Peter  the  Grt'at  in  1717. 

M.  Brunetiere,  another  well-known  Academician,  con- 
tributes a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  philosophical  article 
which  Frenchmen  love  on  '*  The  Bases  i>f  Belief."  It  is 
intertvsting  to  note  that  he  refers  mi>re  than  once  to  Mr 
Balfour's  book  on  "  The  Foundatu>ns  of  Belief,"  which 
a])peared  last  year,  and  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  "  S^K'ial 
Evolution." 

Other  artitrles  in  tlu*  numlnn*  include  one  by  M.  Belles- 
sort  on  tht^  salt])err«^  works  of  Iquique,  fi»rmiug  on«»  v»f  h 
st*rit*s  of  Hi'tides  of  trav»<l  in  Chili  aiul  Holivn*.     M    lt«>l 
lessort's  account  of  the  Peruvian  women  is  vt*r\  ttatter- 
ing. 
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FICTION,    POETRY   AND  BELLES-LETTRHS. 

BY  HAMILTON  W.   MABIE. 


MU.    .J.    .M.    BAKKIE. 

THE  Ijooks  of  the  season  are  very  juimerous,  but  tlio 
books  of  all  seasons  are  necessarily  very  few.  If 
the  entire  output  of  the*press  each  year  were  literature 
we  should  cease  to  value  the  books  of  lasting  quality  as 
we  do  at  present  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  great 
mass  of  printed  books  are  for  ent(?rtainment,  instruction 
and  refreshment  rather  than  for  illumination  and  inspi- 
ration. In  some  remote  age  life  may  become  rich  enough 
to  produce  literature  on  so  large  a  scale  that  men  will 
cease  to  cherish  a  few  books  because  all  books  are  deep 
and  true  and  great.  Meanwhile  tliose  who  love  the 
flavor  of  a  fine  quality  of  thought,  and  the  charm  of  a 
delicate  style,  and  who  find  no  pleasure  quite  so  beguil- 
ing as  the  new  bit  of  real  writing  slowly  sipped  before 
the  <)\)('Ai  fire,  will  be  glad  that  the  books  they  are  com- 
pelled to  read  ea<;h  year  are  few  in  number.  And  of 
those  few  there  must  beanoth(;r  and  more  rigid  revision 
before  one  can  safely  say  which  will  be  read  a  quarter 
of  a  (century  hence.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  not  to 
attempt  to  name  thf;  books  of  the  seascm  which  will 
become  the  bf>oks  of  all  hhmsoti:-;.   but  to  mention  tliose. 


which  have  revealed  special  gifts  of  insight,  freshness, 
power  or  beauty. 

The  novelist  is  still  the  most  prominent  figure  among 
contemporary  writers,  and  the  novel  still  holds  the  fore- 
most place  as  a  form  of  literary  expression,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  opinion  that  its  day  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  are,  it  is  true,  signs  that  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  field  is  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
novelist,  and  that  o-tlier  literary  forms  are  to  reass3rt 
their  aiithority  and  charm  ;  but  these  are  still  matters 
of  the  future.  The  fresh  note  is  still  heard  in  the  novel, 
and  so  long  as  that  is  true  the  novel  will  be  read  with 
eagerness  and  delight.  One  such  story  as  Mr.  Barrie's 
"  Sentimental  Tommy  "  reconciles  us  to  the  immense 
waste  of  time,  strength  and  money  involved  in  the 
printing  and  reading  of  hundreds  of  worthless  tales  ;  it 
is  light  shining  in  what  Carlyle  might  have  called  a 
welter  of  inanity  and  vulgarity.  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  young 
man  who  has  won  his  spurs  but  who  still  has  to  wear 
them  ;  it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  claim  too  much  for 
him  ;  but  it  is  already  clear  that  his  work  has  the  note 
of  originality  and  personal  distinction.  He  draws  from 
nature  with  a  skill  which  is  of  the  head  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  hand  ;  he  has  a  somewhat  narrow  but 
^  ery  rich  field  ;  he  is  fresh,  unconventional  and  delight- 
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fully  iiuliterary  ;  the  smell  of  professionalism  is  not 
ou  his  garnieiits.  "  Sentimental  Tommy  "  is  the  kind  of 
story  which  cmlj'  a  man  of  genius  would  venture  to 
write  ;  it  is  so  simple,  so  homely,  so  elementary  in  its 
selection  of  materials.  But  if  it  is  as  unpretentious  as 
life  itself  it  has  also  something  of  the  depth  and  beauty 
of  life.  As  a  transcription  of  the  vital  experience  of  an 
imaginative  boy  it  is  unsurpassed  in  our  literature  ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  it  and  for  it  ;  for  nothing 
requires  more  sensitive  genius  in  the  interpretation  than 
the  play  and  growth  of  a  child's  imagination.  Those 
who  feel  the  deep  veracity  of  this  storj-  and  who  know 
how  much  literary  power  of  the  higher  sort  is  involved 
in  the  telling  of  it  will  be  quite  sure  in  their  hearts  that 
"  Sentimental  Tommy  "  will  be  read  twenty-five  years 
hence. 

It  is  almost  a  misfortune  to  take  the  great  constitu- 
ency of  readers  by  storm  as  suddenly  and  completely  as 
Ian  Maclaren  has  done,  because  a  popularity  so  inclusive 
and  so  swift  rarely  follows  in  the  wake  of  books  of  deep 
and  abiding  power.  But  the  reader  of  the  two  volumes 
of  short  stories  which  bear  his  name  and  of  his  first  long 
story,  "Kate  Carnegie,"  speedily  discovers  that  this 
extraordinary  popularity  is  due,  not  to  any  cheapness  of 
method,  but  to  the  warm  human  interest  of  his  work 
and  to  his  command  of  the  perennial  elements  of  natural 
story-telling,  humor  and  pathos.  There  is  very  little 
dramatic  power  in  "  Kate  Carnegie,"  and  no  plot  ;.  and 
it  must  be  said  that  Ian  Maclaren  has  shown  as  yet  no 
signs  of  the  possession  of  constructive  skill  of  a  high 
order.  But  he  is  a  born  lover  of  men,  and  he  has  an 
instinct  for  sketching  character  ;  his  humor  is  unforced 
and  contagious  ;  and  his  pathos  is  genuine  ;  although,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  his  chief  danger  is  at  this  point. 
''  Kate  Carnegie  "    is  certainly  the  most  just,  faithful 


and  artistic  study  of  Scotch  clerical  life  which  the  world 
has  yet  received  ;  it  is  the  strongest  piece  of  work  which 
has  come  from  the  author  of  ''  Beside  the  Bonny  Brier 
Bush  ;  "  and  it  is  a  very  delightful  and  interesting  story. 

Mrs.  Humptiry  Ward  is  not,  like  Mr.  Barrie  and  Dr. 
Watson,  a  born  story-teller  ;  she  is  rather  a  trained 
writer  of  great  natural  gifts  of  insight  and  feeling,  of 
rich  and  genuine  culture,  who  uses  fiction  because  she  is 
driven  to  it  by  her  passionate  interest  in  human  life 
under  the  pressure  of  contemporary  social  conditions. 
But  Mrs.  Ward's  power  of  characterization  and  of  dra- 
matic narration  is  so  marked  that  she  comes  very  near 
being  a  great  novelist.  Her  work  is  rich  in  intellectual 
and  emotional  quality  ;  and  in  point  of  dramatic  clear- 
ness and  force  she  has  done  nothing  better  than  "  Sir 
George  Tressady  ;  "  a  genuine  and  striking  study  of 
character.  Sir  George  is,  in  many  ways,  as  distinct  a 
creation  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  yet  given  us  ;  a  bit  of  por- 
traiture, full  of  insight,  feeling,  refinement  and  force. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  "  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware  " 
awakened  great  interest  when  it  appeared  in  England 
under  the  enigmatical  title  of  '•  Illumination  ;  "  and  has 
been  widely  read  in  this  country.  Its  popularitj"  is 
easily  explicable  ;  it  is  unconventional  in  matter,  direct 
and  forcible  in  style,  and  it  deals  with  material  of  no 
common  kind.  One  is  constantly  impressed  by  its  force  ; 
a  force  which  is  often  crude,  but  which  always  makes 
itself  felt.  The  elements  of  uncompromising  veracity 
and  of  occasional  unreality  are  singularly  mingled  in  the 
story  ;  which  is  full  of  energy,  vitality  and  originality, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  free  from  crudity  and  a  cer- 
tain coarseness  of  method  which  jars  the  nerves  of  the 
reader.  Much  may  be  expected,  however,  from  a  novel- 
ist who  has  shown  such  thorough-going  knowledge  of  an 
interesting  field  and  such  first-hand  power  in  working  it. 
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MRS.    HUMPHRY   WARD. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  Miss  Jewett's  latest  story, 
*'  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,"  shows  her  true  and 
delicate  art  in  all  its  quiet  and  enduring  charm.  This 
unaffected  and  genuine  artist  will  have  a  place  in  our 
literature  as  distinct  and  secure  as  that  which  Jane 
Austin  fills  in  the  literature  of  our  km  beyond  seas. 

Zola's  '•  Rome  "  has  be^n  widely  read,  and  is  full  of 
that  tremendous  force  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a 
score  of  T)owerful  stories,  bui"  the  work  of  preparation  is 
too  much  in  evidence  ;  the  story  is  labored  and  over- 
loaded. 

"  Quo  Vadis,"  on  the  other  hand,  impresses  the  reader 
afresh  with  the  rare  dramatic  and  des<;riptive  genius  of 
the  great  Polish  novelist  ;  for  tlie  author  of  "  Fire  and 
Sword  "  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  writers  of  fiction 
to  whom  that  adjective  may  be  applied  without  exag- 
geration. 

AS   TO    POETRY. 

When  one  turns  to  poetry  he  is  made  aware  at  once  of 
the  difference  between  a  field  m  which  a  host  is  at  work 
and  a  field  in  which  the  gleaners  are  few.  There  are,  it 
is  trn<'.  many  who  write  verse;  but  there  are  very  few 
who  write  poetry.  In  this  little  group  Mr.  A]dri(;h 
holds  a  i^lace,  secured  by  work  of  genuine  and  delicate 
quality  years  ago,  and  more  than  sustained  >)y  the  verse 
of  recPTit  years.  For  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  aims 
and  mt-rliods  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  work  has 
not  only  kept  its  crystalliiu;  quality,  but  has  gained  in 
depth  with  a  riiKining  experience.  His  art  long  ago 
touched  the  happy  point  where  spontaneity  and  work- 
manship Tnerge  into  (!ach  other  ;  and  his  (piality  was 
never  mora  evident  than  in  "  Judith  and  llolofernes  ;  " 


one  of  the  few  long  poems  whicli  have  come  from  an 
American  hand  of  late  years  ;  largely  des(;riptive  in 
method,  but  C(mtaining  one  of  those  flawless  lyrics  which 
sing  themselves,  so  efl:'ortless  and  melodious  are  they. 
Mr.  Madison  Cawien's  "Garden  of  Dreams"  shows  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  promising  of 
our  younger  poets.  The  volume  is  full  of  fine  things. 
The  workmanship  is  uneven,  and  there  are,  here  and 
there,  evidences  of  carelessness  or  of  effort  which  are  dis- 
tinctly below  Mr.  Cawien's  highest  level  ;  but  there  are 
also  touches  of  imagination,  bits  of  fancy,  ghmx)ses  into 
the  poetic  heart  of  things  which  are  not  only  satisfying 
in  themselves  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Burton's  dainty  volume  in  the  Oaten  Stop 
Series,  "  Dumb  in  June,"  is  also  worth  keeping  within 
reading  distance.  It  reveals  not  only  poetic  feeling  but 
sincere  and  intelligent  study  of  an  art  many  of  the 
secrets  of  which  this  growing  young  writer  has  already 
learned.  Mr.  William  Watson's  sonnets  on  the  Arme- 
nian slaughter,  "The  Purple  East,"  are  not  lacking  in 
strong  lines  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  do  not  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  of  "  Wordsworth's  Grave."  Mr.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  long  poem,  "Child  World,"  shows 
freshness  of  feeling  and  that  felicity  of  touch  which  mark 
Mr.  Riley's  best  work;  while  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Seven 
Seas,"  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  it  will  make 
still  more  clear  the  vividness  of  imagination  and  the 
force  of  expression  which  are  at  the  command  of  that 
original  and  powerful  writer. 

ESSAYS   AND   SKETCHES. 

The  loss  which  English  literature  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Walter  Pater  is  felt  afresh  when  one  closes 
the  pages  of  "  Gaston  de  Latour  ; ''  a  piece  of  prose  of  a 
quality  rai'e  in  its  distinctness  and  distinction.  The 
book  is  a  fragment,  but  it  has  the  completeness  which  a 
conscientious  artist  gives  to  his  work  as  he  carries  it 
on  ;  and  it  is,  fortunately,  carried  far  enough  to  evoke 
the  full  lines  of  a  very  subtle  and  delicate  bit  of  moral 
portraiture.  The  sketches  of  Ronsard,  Montaigne  and 
Guido  Bruno,  Avhieh  form  no  small  part  of  the  narrative, 
are  done  with  insight  and  with  that  subtle  sense  of  psy- 
chologic relations  be- 
tween the  mind  and  its 
surroundings  which  was 
characteristic  of  Pater. 
Nothing  finer  came  from 
a  hand  which  was  always 
held  true  to  the  finer 
uses  and  ends  of  art. 

The  "  Vailima  Let- 
ters "  take  one  into  an- 
other world  ;  so  modern 
are  they,  and  yet  so  full 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
barbarism  whictli  in  ceas- 
ing to  be  brutal  has  not 
ceased  to  be  primitive 
and  uncivilized.  The 
chief  value  of  these  let- 
ters, however,  is  not  lit- 
erary but  biogra])hic  ; 
they  do  not  add  to  the  stock  of  books  that  will  endure, 
but  they  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  individujd  and  pictunisque  of  recent  writers;  a 
man  of  singular  graphic.  ])ower,  of  unusual  iuvcntiven(>ss 
and  a  fn^sh  and  daring  imagination.  Mr.  liarrie's  skc^tch 
of  his  mother  in  "  Margaret  Ogilvey  "  is  also,  incident- 
ally, a  bit  of  charming  autobiography  ;  but  it  is,  firs^ 
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and  foremost,  a  tender  and  finely  touched  work  of  tme 
filial  piety  ;  fnll  of  deep  emotion,  devout  characteriza- 
tion and  the  idealism  of  unselfish  affection. 

BIOGRAPHY   AND   MEMOIRS. 

The  year  has  not  been  rich  in  notable  biography,  but 
it  has  given  us  Mr.  Morse's  judicious  and  well-balanced 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Lang's  somewhat  too  elaborate  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Gibson  Lockhart."  The  biographer  of  Scott  was  a 
very  interesting  figure  in  English  literary  life  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  and  Mr.  Lang's  practiced 
hand  has  well  served  the  students  of  literature  ;  but  the 
portrait  is  on  too  large  a  scale.  Much  may  be  anti<'i- 
pated  from  the  autobiography  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton,  with  a  memoir  by  Mrs.  Hamerton,  which  appears 
in  a  bulky  volume.  Mr.  John  Burrough's  study  of 
"  Walt  Whitman,''  which  has  not  yet  come  from  the 
press,  will  also  take  its  place  among  the  significant  books 
of  the  3'ear.  And  to  this  brief  list  may  be  added  the 
recently  published  letters  of  Victor  Hugo. 

This  resume  of  the  significant  books  of  the  year  is 
necessarily  brief  and  consequently  imperfect.  It  is  verj- 
clear,  however,  that  even  if  it  were  inclusive  of  every 
book  of  any  value  from  the  literary  point  of  view  which 
has  appeared  during  the  past  twelve  months,  it  would 
still  reveal  a  period  of  comment  upon  the  work  of  the 
past,  of  arrangement  and  organization  of  material 
already  in  existence,  rather  than  marked  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  jiower. 


II.     THE   YEARS   ADVANCE   IN    HISTORY   AND   POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

BY  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART. 


ABOUT  a  century  has  now  passed  since  Gibbon, 
Hume  and  Robertson  began  the  series  of  brilliant 
historical  writers  in  English,  to  which  fifty  years  later 
was  to  be  added  Bancroft.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
steady  advance,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  material  and 
in  the  number  of  able  men  ready  to  devote  laborious 
years  of  trained  investigation  to  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  nations,  and  to  the  cleariiig  up  of  historical  problems. 
So  much  has  been  done  that  to  the  year  1896  have  been 
left  no  great  periods  to  be  treated  for  the  first  time,  and 
no  important  body  of  unexamined  material  to  be  for  the 
first  time  now  made  public.  It  has  been  a  year  of  large 
outpour  in  the  literature  of  history  and  political  science, 
rather  than  of  epoch-making  books.  In  the  brief  limits 
of  an  article  it  is  not  possible  to  give  so  nmch  as  a 
glimpse  into  the  mass  of  this  literature  ;  but  attention 
may  be  called  to  a  few  notable  books  which  have  inter- 
ested the  writer  and  seem  to  him  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 

SOURCES. 

The  accumulation  of  printed  materials  goes  on  stead- 
ily. Among  the  serial  publicati(ms  are  the  English  Citl- 
enfhw  of  Spanish  I'(i})ers  (1.580- 158(5),  wliich  is  preparing 
tli<*  way  to  a  Ix'ttc^r  comprehension  of  that  Salamis  of 
modern  history,  tlie  d(!feat  of  th«^  Invincibl»»  Armada  in 
1588.  In  autobiogra])liical  material,  the  ytvir  has  seen 
the  comx)letion  of  Roche's  translation  of  the  enttu'tainiiig 
Mrnioires  <tt'  liarras.  One  cannot  luivii  mucli  coiitidrncr 
in  the  exnctncss  of  a  confessedly  "  edite«l  "'  journal  (»f  a 
man  who  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  himself,  nor  liked 
to  hav<*  others  tell  the  truth  about  him.  V't?t  even  a  liar 
likii  IJarras  throws  light  on  th«<  habits  of  his  time.  For 
instjince,  take  tills  incidetit,  told  to  Barms  :  "  We  paitl 
an  onh'iiil  visit  to  King  <'1uii1<<h   IV'.;  astonishi^d  at  cer- 


tain uniforms,  he  asked  me  for  an  explanation.  ...  I 
said  to  him  :  '  They  are  Mameluke  officers  attached  to 
my  staff.'  The  King  almost  stood  on  one  leg,  saying  : 
'  General,  they  are  renegades.'  " 

A  much  more  important  book  of  this  kind  is  Count 
Benedetti's  Studies  in  Diploniaeij  (in  translation).  The 
vignette  portrait  of  the  clear-featured  man,  with  his  ob- 
stinate mouth  and  imperturbable  eyes,  is  borne  out  by 
his  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Bismarck  and  with 
King  William  of  Prussia.  It  is  his  task  to  show  that  the 
memorial  stone  set  in  the  esplanade  at  Ems  does  not 
mark  the  spot  where  the  King  turned  his  back  on  the 
Envoy  of  France  ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  .such  inci- 
dent. His  l)ook  is  at  the  .same  t'me  a  defense  t»f  himself, 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  Napt)leon  III.,  and  a  bitter  at- 
tack on  Bismarck  and  all  things  Pi-us.sitin.  He  is  aided 
by  the  cool  admission  matle  by  Bismarck  a  few  yeai"s 
ago,  that  he  twisted  the  account  of  Benedetti's  recej)- 
tion,  so  as  to  rouse  Germany  ;  yet  the  reader  ot  this 
entertaining  book  cannot  fail  tt»  see  how  stupidly  and 
persistently  the  French  Empen>r  puslied  the  demauil 
that  Pru.ssia  should  promi.se  never  in  the  future  to  s\i\t- 
port  a  lIoln>nz(»lh»rn  landidate  for  the  throne  i>f  Sj»ain. 

Anieiican  .sountvs  have  bt<en  t>nriclied  this  year  by  tlu» 
l)ubliiation  of  additional  vt»lumes  of  tlie  valuable  HuU*^ 
tins  of  the  Bureau  of  Iii>Us  and  Librarij  of  the  State  Ik*- 
partment,  and  by  a  contiiniatiou  of  thi»se  ({ffieial  tieisn-xls 
of  the  I'nion  ttnd  ('(otfcdeettfe  Annies,  whicll  one  of  th»» 
most  admirablt^  of  American  histi>riiins  iidl.s  u  miue  of 
wealth  fi>r  tlu^  stuilent  o(  the  ptM'itnl.  Of  tlie  wv»rk.H  ikf 
American  statt^smen  may  bt«  meutioneil  aiUlitional  vvU> 
umes  of  Rufus  King,  of  Ford's  eilitiiUi  of  Thi>inaM  Jeff«M> 
Hon,  and  of  Flias  M«>urdinot.  No  startling;  ilisi-UKtuivM 
liave   uppeated    front    living    Htut«>Kiuen,    like    the   John 
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ShermaH  Recollections,  which  came  out  last  year.  The 
forthcoming  Jawjes  Bowdoin  Papers,  an  aimounced  collec- 
tion of  Monroe's  works,  and  a  i)ossil)le  set  of  John  Han- 
cock's writings  are  the  principal  new  material  in  prospect. 

MONOGRAPJIS. 

The  various  series  of  monogi-aphs  pursue  their  even 
way.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  have  included  sketches 
of  slavery  in  two  colonies— foundation  stones  perhaps 
for  that  "  History  of  American  Slavery"  which  is  now 
so  much  needed.  The  Columbia  series  includes  Boudy's 
thoughtful  Separation  of  Governmental  Poivers.  An- 
other university  has  entered  the  lists  in  the  Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  of  which  three  elaborate  numbers 
have  appeared  :  Du  Bois'  Supj^ression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
a  book  by  a  negro,  who  has  had  exceptional  training  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany  ;  Houston's  Nullification, 
a  study  of  the  vexed  question  by  a  South  Carolina  man  ; 
and  Harding's  Federal  Constitution  in  Massachusetts. 
The  latter  brings  to  light  a  long  forgotten  pamphlet 
which  puts  in  singular  relief  the  character  of  the  states- 
man John  Hancock.  Hancock,  says  this  contemporary 
authority,  "  intimated  to  the  advocates  for  the  adoption 
that  he  would  appear  in  its  favor  if  they  would  make  it 
worth  his  while — nothing  more  would  be  required  than 
a  promise  to  support  him  in  the  chair  (of  liovernor)  at 
the  next  election. ' ' 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monograph  of  the  year 
is  Miss  Follett's  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rejwesentatives. 
For  the  first  time  the  real  power  of  the  Speaker  as  a 
responsible  leader  in  legislation,  a  power  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  those  in  public  life,  has  been  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged and  described  by  a  capable  writer.  The  wide 
range  of  her  materials,  her  evident  industry,  and  her 
soundness  and  maturity  of  judgment  mark  distinctly  the 
book  and  its  author. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Besides  these  foundations  for  the  work  of  the  future 
biographer  now  being  laid  by  Bismarck  in  his  astonish- 
ing self-relations,  several  important  biographies  have 
appeared.  Such  are  Harrisse's  John  Cabot  and  Sebas- 
tian his  Son.  Harrisse,  equally  at  home  in  French  or 
English,  and  most  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
America,  loves  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Cabots, 
and  in  this  volume  tries  to  solve  the  question  of  Cabot's 
landfall  in  1497.  Hosmer  has  to  portray  the  life  of  an 
American  whom  his  own  generation  disowned.  The 
book  is  one  of  several  which  of  late  have  attempted  to 
j>ut  clearly  before  our  minds  the  historical  fact  that  our 
forefathers  were  themselves  divided  over  the  question 
of  the  rightfulness  of  the  Revolution. 

MILITARY   HISTORY. 

No  book  of  the  year  compares  in  lively  interest  with 
H.  W.  Wilson's  Iron  ('lads  in  Action.  It  is  a  history  of 
naval  operations  in  time  of  war  since  18(K).  The  author 
has  studi(;d  in  d<'taii  the;  naval  events  of  our  Civil  War, 
of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  war  of  ISfiO,  and  of  th(;  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  with  almndant  collateral 
information  about  the  constructi(m  of  cruisers.  Pos- 
W',sw.d  of  a  (juick  and  int(!r(!sting  styh;,  saturated  with 
naval  affairs,  and  free  from  pr(;.iudic-es,  th(i  author 
renders  service  alik(;  to  the  j)rofessional  naval  offi(;er  and 
U>  the  reader  who  likes  to  know  how  the  world  is  get- 
ting on. 

OKNKHAL   HISTORICAf.    VVOIIKS. 

Living  historians  have  made  lH;W)chi«;fly  a  y(;ar  of  pn^p- 
aration  :  Winsor,  S.  H.  (iardincr,  James  Ford  Jtliodes, 
McMasterand  Hr-houler  are  all  hard  at  work.    Scvt^ral  (A' 


them,  however,  have  contributed  to  the  A  inerican  His- 
torical Revieu),  which  has  Ix^come  firmly  established 
during  1896.  An  entertaining  book  of  much  curious  In- 
tercast is  Hume's  (JourtsJnp  of  (/ueen  Kiizabeth,  a  work 
which  seems  to  furnish  a  k(!y  to  the  character  of  the 
Virgin  Queen.  Having  solemnly  determined  never  to 
marry,  she  k(;pt  one  woc^er  after  another  in  train — and 
sometimes  several  together  ;  i)artly  b(H-aus(^  .she  liked 
to  be  wooed,  and  partly  because  so  long  as  she  did  not 
marry  she  could  prevent  her  enemies  from  coming  to  a 
decision.  The  life  of  another  woman  is  told  again  by 
Francis  C.  Lowell  in  his  Joan  of  Arc,  a  bo<jk  reniarkabhi 
for  its  clear  statement,  its  orderly  argument  and  its 
references  to  the  material. 

In  American  history  one  of  the  most  notable  works  is 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  fourth  volume  of  his  Winnimj  of 
the  West,  in  which  he  brings  Louisiana  safely  into  the 
Union.  When  this  work  shall  be  finished  and  that  of 
Professor  F.  J.  Tiirner  shall  appear,  there  will  for  the 
first  time  be  adequate  discussions  of  that  development 
of  the  West  which  is  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
not  less  important  than  the  first  era  of  colonization  or 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  "  Middle  West  "  has  c(mi& 
to  have  a  meaning  which  party  managers  know — it  is. 
the  arbiter  of  national  affairs. 

The  hopeful  interest  in  other  than  the  mere  political 
and  personal  side  of  history  is  shown  by  Bruce 's  Eco- 
nomic History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeeth  Century, 
a  worthy  pendant  to  Weeden's  earlier  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  New  England.  Bruce's  book  carries 
the  general  reader  agreeably  along  with  him,  and  is 
studded  with  footnotes  for  the  scholar.  One  service  of 
the  year  1896  has  been  to  put  before  the  public  Professor 
Channing's  The  United  States,  1765  1865,  perhaps  the  best 
account  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  in  a  single  vol- 
ume. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

Of  the  numerous  books  on  government  and  society- 
there  is  space  to  mention  but  three — each  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  world's  knowledge.  Professor  Giddings'" 
Principles  of  Sociology  gives  us  a  book  somewhat  tech- 
nical in  argument  and  treatment,  but  inciting  to  sound 
thinking  in  the  most  serious  problems  of  society.  The 
same  task  is  undertaken  from  a  different  point  of  view 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  in  his  Democracy  and  Liberty.  In 
his  first  volume  he  takes  up  the  inextinguishable  ques- 
ti(m  of  popular  government  and  its  status  in  the- 
world.  If  somewhat  despondent,  it  is  not,  like  Maine's, 
similar  book,  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
democracy  ;  and  the  warmest  friends  and  believers  in 
popular  government  will  admit  that  it  is  in  many  coun- 
tries still  on  trial.  The  second  volume  is  a  kind  of  prac 
tical  sociology,  for  Lecky  considers  the  general  trend  of 
possible  feeling  on  such  (piestions  as  the  church  and 
marria've. 

The  most  recent  and  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  year  on  political  science  is  Law- 
rtmce  Lowell's  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental 
Evrojte.  Mr.  Lowell  has  undertaken  to  show  not  what 
is  the  c(mstitutional  law  of  ohe  principal  Contint^ntfil 
counti'ies,  })tit  what  are  the  und(n-lying  conditions  of 
tradition  and  i)olitical  habits  and  standards.  He  is  do- 
ing for  France,  Italy,  Gc^rmany,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Switzerland  in  bri(!f  form  what  Bryce  has  done  for  the 
Unit<!d  States.  For  instance,  the  machinery  of  govern- 
nnait  in  Franco  is  d(!H(;rib(Hl  as  it  actually  works  ;  there 
follows  an  account  of  the  ])oliti(;a,l  (!V(Mits  of  tlu^  last 
twcr.tv  yinrs  ;  and,   finally,   a  discussion  of  party  life 
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But  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  describe  Gambetta's  speeches 
or  Boiilanger's  fiasco  ;  he  discusses  such  questions  as  the 
effect  of  the  French  system  of  nomination  of  deputies  by 
self- constituted  committees  ;  of  the  results  of  requiring 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  ;  of  the  changeable 
bureau  and  committee  system  ;  of  the  destructive  use 
K>t  interpolations.     To  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  how 


his  fellow-men  govern  themselves  abroad  Mr.  Lowell 
offers  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  book  which  leaves  a 
lively  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  year  1896  shows  an  abundant  and  satisfactory  out- 
put of  books  in  history  and  political  science.  The  range 
of  the  investigation  has  grown  wider,  the  opportunity 
of  the  reader  is  enlarged. 


111.     THE   POPULAR    SCIENCE   OF  THE   YEAR. 

BY    RIPLEY    HITCHCOCK. 


\  \  /■  HATEVER  may  be  said  here  of  the  popular  scien- 
V  V  tific  literature  of  the  year  is  said  as  a  layman 
writing  for  laymen,  without  further  claim  to  special 
knowledge  than  that  imparted  by  a  constant  personal 
interest  and  some  unusual  opportunities  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trend  of  this  department  of  the  literary 
output.  For  the  lajTiian  there  is  always  the  strenuous 
temptation  to  emphasize  the  new,  especially  when  it 
takes  form  in  a  tangible  discovery,  and  the  periodical  lit- 
erature of  the  year  has  been  filled  with  the  Rontgen  rays 
and  their  application,  Dewar's  success  in  the  liquefaction 
of  gases,  wherein  he  was  anticipated  by  a  Pole  named 
Olzewski,  and  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  discovery  of  argan. 
All  this  is  of  intense  interest,  but  these  single  discover- 
ies are  yet  to  be  fully  analyzed,  applied  and  formulated 
in  scientific  literature.  For  example,  if  it  can  be  finally 
demonstrated  that  all  the  seventy-one  so-called  elements 
are  but  modifications  of  one,  then  the  finding  of  argon 
assumes  a  very  different  relative  position.  So  much 
should  be  said  by-  way  of  marking  the  istinction  be- 
tween the  literature  of  science  and  the  earlier  phases  of 
discoveries. 

Of  all  the  output  of  the  year  the  book  which  carries 
the  greatest  weight,  at  least  in  its  associations  and  sug- 
gestions, is  the  one  that  practically  completes  the  great 
system  of  philosophy  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  thirty-six  years  ago.  Originally,  the  com- 
plete synthetic  philosophy  was  to  have  been  treated  in  ten 
volumes,  but  with  the  development  of  the  system  it  be- 
came necessary  to  add  another.  Volume  III.  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology,"  which  contains  Ecclesiastical.  Pro- 
fessional and  Industrial  Institutions.  Of  these  divisions 
the  last  will  receive  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  either  fol- 
lowers c)r  opptmentsof  the  Spencerian  system  will  derive 
an  intellectual  satisfaction  from  the  development  of  the 
theme  and  the  applications  of  the  familiar  principle  i)f 
individualism  as  opposed  to  collectivism.  For  other  than 
philosophic  reasons  this  book  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  Although  the  author  even  now  regards  his 
plan  as  not  complete,  this  book  really  closes  a  system 
which  was  begun  in  isolation,  ])overty  and  all  manner  »»f 
discouragements,  and  it  crowns  u  record  of  single  minded 
devotion  to  the  search  and  formulation  of  a  phil()so])hy 
which  si(;kness  and  brutal  criticism  have  never  availed 
to  check.  The  author  began  his  work  before  the  death 
of  Darwin.  He  has  outlived  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  the 
gn^atest  e.xpoHitors  of  modern  scieiitiHe  thought,  and 
now  he  has  completed  the  task  set  over  a  generation  ago, 
although  only  the  last  S(;ene  of  all  will  end  his  work. 

There  are  no  direct  successors  of  Spenc(4''s  group  of 
.scientiMc  thinkers  and  writers.  For  a  time  R(Hiuiues  was 
weighecl  in  the  balance,  but  he  lias  passiMl  without  ful- 
Hlliiig  half  fornuMl  ex]H'cttttionH,  although  his  "Life 
and  Letters,"  recently  published,  bears  vvitness  t«)  an 
m'tive  an<l  UHeful  career.  S(Men<-e  is  a  jealous  mistress, 
Htnl     perliaps    Sir  John    Lul»l»o(  k's  political    and    social 


duties,  together  with  a  somewhat  unfortunate  style, 
have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  teachings  found  in 
such  volumes  as  his  "Scenery  of  Switzerland  From  a 
Geological  Point  of   View." 

The  mention  of  Romanes'  "Life"  has  preceded  that 
of  a  much  more  considerable  contribution  to  scientific 
biography,  Marcon's  "Agassiz,"  which  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  almost  indispensable  books  for 
the  general  reader,  despite  its  overcritical  tendencies 
and  the  amount  of  biographical  and  critical  writing 
which  followed  Agassiz's  death.  Indispensable  is  hardly 
the  word  to  apply  to  Dr  Youmans'  "  Pioneers  of  Sci- 
ence in  America,"  but  his  admirable  volume  has  a 
positive  value  which  will  grow  with  time.  The  mate- 
rial gathered  with  infinite  painstaking  for  these  biog- 
raphies furnishes  a  history  of  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  science  in  America  as  well  as  a  judicious 
tribute  to  men,  some  of  whom  have  passed  into  a 
pathetic  semi-oblivion. 

A  touch  of  tlie  same  sentiment  may  be  felt  in  reading 
Mr.  Park  Benjamin's  "  Intellectual  R'se  of  Electricity  in 
America,"  a  comprehensive  historical  discussion  wherein 
more  than  one  forgotten  experimenter  of  the  past  re- 
ceives his  due.  But  the  needs  of  the  reader  of  popular 
science  are  apt  to  be  immediate  rather  than  historica\ 
and  so  far  as  electricity  is  concerned  nothing  better  has 
appeared  of  late  than  "  What  is  Electricity  ?  "  bj'  Pnv 
fessor  John  Trowbridge.  Here  is  an  exposition  of  the 
latest  theory  of  scientists,  that  all  the  transformations 
of  light  and  heat,  indeed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  are 
due  to  electrical  energy  transmitted  across  the  vacuum 
between  us  and  the  sun.  Here,  too,  the  reader  will  find 
an  abundance  of  practical  denionstivitions  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  science,  including  applications  of  Ront- 
gen's  discoveries. 

If  the  order  of  these  titles  indicated  the  exact 
relative  C(msequence  of  the  lH)oks,  Dr.  Andrew  D 
White's  "  History  of  the  Warfare  Between  Science  and 
Theology  in  Christendom"  would  have  Imd  an  earlier 
mention.  The  work  of  this  stigacious  diplomat,  scholar 
and  teacher  deserves  the  mui-h-abused  phra.se  monu- 
mental, and  it  will  stand  as  a  monument  ot  research  aiul 
learning  in  years  to  come.  Most  inft>rniing  historic- 
ally, most  candid  and  judicial  in  its  summaries  and  its 
conclusion  that  the  lontiict  has  been,  and  is,  with 
dogma  and  narrow  prejudice,  ratlu^r  than  the  es.sentml 
si)irit  of  Christianity,  this  isonet»f  tht»  neces.s*ii-y  lKK>ks  of 
the  past  year.  It  is  t'asit>r  to  distinguish  the  conspicu- 
ous books  on  the  historii-al  side  of  si-ience  thau  ti»  tK» 
justict*  to  the  n«iw  works  in  tleldscultivHttnl  sodihK«'>ntly 
as  thoMt)  of  psyih»»logy,  sociology  and  inipiiJHr  UMtural 
science.  Of  the  many  works  suininaruing  p.syihoK>gic»l 
investigations  in  ontMlirecti«>n  or  another  some  hihvimI 
mention  is  due  Sully's  •  Stiulitvs  of  ChiUUuHHt,"  i'hnni 
iH^rlain's  'M'ltild  and  i'hildhoiHl  in  Folk  Th«u));ht." 
MOhho's   "  I'svchology   of    the   Crowd."    pult)i<«htHl,  curi- 
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ously  enough,  at  about  the  time  of  the  mad  panic  in  the; 
crowd  at  Moscow,  Binet's  "  Alterations  of  Personality," 
a  summary  of  results  obtained  in  a  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting line  of  investigations,  together  with  Mason's 
"Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self,"  Professor  Bald- 
win's "  Social  Interpretations  of  the  Principles  of  Mental 
Development,"  and  Professor  Sterrett's,  "Power  of 
Thought."  These  titles  serve,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  a 
very  significant  trend  of  modern  investigation,  perhaps 
the  most  important.  It  is  proper  to  add  Dr.  Hirsch's 
"  Genius  and  Degeneration,"  although  this  refutation  of 
Nordau  deals  with  psychiatry  rather  than  psychology. 
There  is  also  the  challenge  issued  to  the  school  of  Nancy 
in  the  new  edition  of  old  Dr.  Ernest  Hart's  "  Hypnotism, 
Mesmerism  and  the  New  Witchcraft." 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  English  speaking 
public  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
remarkable  group  of  Italian  physiological  psychologists 
of  whom  Lombroso  is  perhaps  best  known.  Professor 
Mosso's  "  Fear"  is  one  of  the  latest  of  various  studies 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  emotions,  and  Professor 
Ferrl's  "Criminal  Sociology,'' a  work  of  special  value, 
has  .just  been  added  to  a  series  opening  with  the  "  Fe- 
male Offender  "  of  Lombroso  and  Ferrero,  and  present- 
ing, so  far  as  these  two  volumes  are  concerned,  the 
results  of  a  study  of  criminal  tendencies  which  has 
been  carried  so  far  by  Italian  scientists. 

So  far  as  popular  expositions  of  nature  are  concerned, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  those  which  are  primarily 
literary,  like  the  charming  books  of  Mrs.  Miller  and 
Bradford  Torrey,  Rowland  Robinson  and  Dr.  Abbott, 
and  I  can  barely  refer  to  the  practical  horticultural 
series  edited  by  Professor  Bailey,  to  Mr.  Mathews' 
"Familiar  Trees,"  and  to  Professor  Jordan's  "  Science 
Sketches,"  which  are  accompanied  by  a  generous  com- 
pany of  books  furnishing  studies  of  birds,  flowers  or 
other  natural  objects — all  indicating  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  interest,  and  suggesting,  moreover,  the  change 
which  has  occurred  in  educational  standards. 

In  astronomy,  another  popular  theme,  the  new  edition 
of  Professor  Young's  "  Sun  "  as.sumes  a  consequence  not 
usual  with  new  editions  from  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  entirely  rewritten.  As  an  ajjplication  of  scientific 
method,  Pan-y's  "  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  "  is 
entitled  to  mention,  and  as  an  important  example  of 
archaeological  science  there  are  Maspero's  "  Struggle  of 
the  Nations,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Syria,"  and  Dr.  Tsoun- 


tas'  "  Mycenaean  Age."  For  those  whf)  prefer  modern- 
ity, there  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  a  much  vexed 
questum  in  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  "  Biological  Experi- 
mentation," although  the  anti-vivisectionist  is  Vv^arned 
that,  on  th(;  whole,  judgment  is  given  ygainst  him. 

Of  all  prehistoric  periods  the  "  ice  age  "  assuredly 
possesses  the  livelist  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  has  grown  apace  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  room  has  been  found  for  two 
more  volumes  at  least,  the  "  Greenland  Ice  Fields  and 
Life  in  the  North  Atlantic  "  of  Professor  Wright  and 
Mr.  Warren  Qpham,  and  the  "  Ice  Work — Present  and 
Past"  of  Professor  Bonney.  The  former  includes  the 
Greenland  ice  cap  of  the  present  day  as  well  as  of  refer- 
ences to  the  glacial  period,  and,  furthermore,  the  Eskimo 
is  presented  to  us  as  the  homo palceolithicus  and  the  seal- 
hunter  of  to-day  in  one,  a  dictum,  like  others  in  this 
entertaining  book,  which  has  been  sharply  challenged. 
To  the  OQlooker,  the  effect  of  the  ice  age  upon  scientists 
seems  that  of  an  ardent  irritant,  and  one  may  well  re- 
spect the  prudence  of  Professor  Bonney  in  seeking  to 
avoid  matters  of  controversy  and  simply  to  summarize 
the  fundamental  facts  of  glacial  geology,  and  also  their 
various  interpretations,  limiting  his  own  part  largely  to 
that  of  the  fair-minded  commentator.  As  for  the  pre- 
historic aspects  of  life  in  the  world's  tumultuous  and 
eventful  earlier  days,  the  lively  interest  which  con- 
stantly exists  should  find  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the 
inferences  and  reconstructions  presented  by  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Hutchinson  in  his  "Prehistoric  Man  and  Beast." 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  outline  to  speak 
of  the  books  upon  economics  and  finance,  issued  and 
reissued  with  such  liberality  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  proper  to  emphasize  the  value  of  Professor 
Hudley's  application  of  modern  scientific  methods  to  the 
problems  of  business  in  his  "  Economics."  Another 
work  which  has  received  such  emphatic  recognition 
from  experts  that  its  mention  is  sufficient  is  Professor 
Giddings'  able  "  Principles  of  Sociology." 

It  seems  quite  justifiable  to  draw  an  entirely  hopeful 
conclusion  from  a  survey  of  the  year.  If  there  are  but 
few  commanding  figures,  there  is  certainly  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  well  equipped  students  and  lucid  expos- 
itors, an  increase  which  from  the  la>Tiian's  democratic 
point  of  view  means  encouraging  and  fruitful  progress 
in  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  to  which  the  specialist 
is  sometimes  too  indifferent. 
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AMONG  the  new  books  in  the  department  of  American 
history  jjrecedence  will  generally  be  accorded  to  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston's  Heginners  of  a  Nation,  the  first  vol- 
ume in  his  gr<;at  "  History  of  Life  in  the  United  States  " 
(Ax)pleton).  As  long  ago  as  1880  Dr.  Eggleston  began  to 
devote  his  time  systematically  to  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials bearing  on  American  socnai  lif(;  in  the  sevfjnteenth 
and  eighteenth  (centuries.  Since  that  time  he  has  not 
only  viHit<;d  each  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  in 
H*;arch  of  the  information  necessary  to  th(M!xecution  of 
his  plan,  but  lias  carried  on  extended  researches  in  the 
British  Muwinin,  the  National  library  of  France,  and 
'>ther  great  European  colh;ction.s,  and  has  gathfircMl 
for  his  own  usf;  a  remarkable  library  of  hi-itoric,al 
works.  Dr.  EggleHtrni's  Ontvry  artic-les  on  colonial 
Jife,  appearing  between  18H2  and  1880,  were  unusually 

♦  For  f.XAicX  titloH,  prle*jH  and  nameH  of  \tn\>\\H\u-.rH  of  bookn 


successful  in  presenting  life-like  pictures  of  the  times 
and  the  people  ;  his  present  volume  does  just  this, 
with  an  acuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by 
great  diligcnice  and  wise  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
authorities. 

In  Old  Coloni/  Ihujs  (Roberts  Brother.s)  Mrs.  May 
Alden  Ward  sketches  "  The  Father  of  American  His- 
tory "  (Governor  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth) ;  "  The 
Early  Autocrat  of  ^ew  England"  (the  parson);  "An 
Old-Time  Magistrat<i  "  (Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of  Bos- 
ton) ;  "  Sonu;  Delusions  of  our  Forefathers  "  (chiefly  the 
Salem  witchraft  excitement),  an  I  "  A  Group  of  Puritan 
Po(!ts  "  (Anne  Bradstn'ot,  MichaeJ  Wigglesworth,  and 
the  early  hymn-wi-itei"s).  In  these  essays  much  light  is 
thrown  on  tlie  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  colo- 
nial p(!riod  in  New  England. 

Dr.   Ezra  Hoyt  Byington's   I'lnHan  in    Knqland  and 

niontioned.  iu  thoso  notes  and  coramonts.  .see  pages  760-3. 
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Xeic  Eiuilittnl,  i>Yi'\\o\\s]y  luitieod  in  the  Review  ok 
Reviews,  is  a  thoront^lily  satisfactory  contribution  to 
onr  knowledge  of  both  Pilii:rinis  and  Puritans.  Still 
another  book  treating  of  Anieric-an  colonial  life  is  Mrs. 
Alice  Morse  Earle's  Colonial  J  hi  ijs  in  New  York  (Scrib- 
ner's).  This  also,  like  Mrs.  Earle's  former  works  on 
early  New  England,  is  pre-eminently  a  social  stud}-. 
Those  who  have  followed  Mrs.  Earle's  interesting  and 
instructive  papers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  are 
aware  of  the  skill  with  which  she  has  portrayed  the  old 
Dutch  customs  which  prevailed  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Fort  Orange,  and  the  other  settlements  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  within  tha  limits  of  what  is  now  the 
Empire  State. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Octoijenarian  of  the  City  of  Neir 
York,  by  Charles  H.  Haswell  (Harper's),  is  full  of  enter- 
taining informati(m  about  the  history  of  the  metropolis 
from  lb  16  to  1860.     It  is  richly  illustrated. 

The  new  illustrated  editicm  of  John  Fiske's  American 
Revolution  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  demands  particu- 
lar mention.  The  illustrations  are,  as  the  author  states, 
valuable  in  themselves  and  not  mere  embellishments  of 
the  text.  There  aie  more  than  three  hundred  of  these 
illustrations,  includ:ng  f)ortraits,  facsimiles  of  auto- 
graphs, reproductions  of  historical  paintings  and  views. 
photograi)hs  of  various  interesting  Revolutionary  relics, 
etc.  These  pictures  have  been  skillfully  made,  and  the 
high  literary  and  historical  qualities  of  Mr.  Fiske's  work 
have  a  fitting  accompaniment  in  the  artistic  excellences 
of  the  beautiful  volumes  which  serve  as  its  new  costume. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  thing  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  initial  volume  of  the  Harvard  His- 
torical Studies  (Longmans)  is  the  fact  that  the  volume 
is  the  work  of  a  negro.  It  is  entitled  TJie  Suppression  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade  to  the  Ignited  States  of  America, 
and  deals  exhaustively  with  that  subject  in  its  historical 
relations.  The  author,  Mr.  William  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  is  a 
graduate  and  former  Fellow  of  Harvard.  The  second 
volume  in  the  same  series  is  concerned  with  the  contest 
over  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1TS7-88.  The  author  is  Samuel  B.  Harding, 
some  time  Morgan  Fellow  in  Harvard  University  and 
now  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Indiana.  Both  volumes  are  ideal  publications  of  their 
class  as  regards  typographical  arrangement,  indexing 
and  bibliographical  annotation.  This  new  university 
series  has  made  a  i^romising  start. 

President  Andrews'  Hisfori/  of  the  Last  Quarter-Cen- 
tury in  the  Cnifed  States  (Scribner's)  is  a  far  more  com- 
plete record  of  the  period  than  has  been  attempted  as 
yet  by  any  one  else.  As  now  ])ublished,  in  t\vo  substan- 
tial and  elegant  volumes,  much  new  material  is  included 
with  that  which  originally  a])])eared  in  Scritmer''s  Mayti- 
zine,  and  the  whole  has  been  subjected  to  thorough 
revision.  The  pictures  are  almo.'t  without  exception 
interesting,  many  of  them  are  ])ublished  for  the  first 
time,  and  nearly  all  are  cleverly  ex«'cuted.  President 
Andrews  has  adopted  a  method  of  treatment  ])eculiarly 
ada])ted  to  a  popular  work  of  this  character. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  shown  a  most  commenda- 
))le  (^ntery)rise  in  tlieir  revision  of  the  well-known  Bryant 
and  (lay  History  of  the  I'nited  States,  wliich  first  ap- 
]»eared  some  twenty  years  ago  under  the  g(Mwral  t'tlitor- 
ship  of  William  CulliMi  Bryant,  with  Mr.  Sidney  llowanl 
(lay  iiH  t)ie  cliief  writer.  This  work  lias  from  that  time 
until  tlie  present  l)een  ill  constant  demand  for  many 
very  favorable  ((luilities.  It  lias  now,  however,  obtained 
H   new    lease   of    lil'r    through    th<^    work    ot    Mr.    Noah 


MR.    EDWARD   EGGLESTOX. 

Brooks,  one  of  our  safest  and  ablest  writers  upon  con- 
temporary themes,  who  has  added  a  large  amount  of 
matter  to  the  fourth  volume,  and  has  given  us  a  portly 
fifth  volume  which  carries  us  through  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  and  through  subsequent  administrations  down 
to  the  rex)eal  of  the  silver  purchase  act  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  Noah  Brooks  is  especially  well  qualified  for  the  task 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  war  and  the  period  im- 
mediately following,  and  he  has  performed  his  task  most 
faithfully,  and  in  a  way  quite  consistent  with  the  plan 
(mtlined  by  William  Culleu  Bryant  when  the  scheme 
was  proposed  some  twenty  years  ago.  These  five  beau- 
tifully printed  volumes  are  embellished  with  sixteen 
hundred  illustrations,  and  the  set  should  be  regarded  as 
a  great  ac(iuisition  to  any  family  library.  The  work  is 
being  extensively  sold  on  the  subscription  plan. 

Mr.  James  Schouler  groups  in  an  attrai'tive  volume 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  a  number  of  papers  dealing,  for  the 
most  part,  with  toi)ics  in  American  political  history. 
The  papers  have  appeared  in  the  publicati<.>ns  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthtyy 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  pennnnent 
l)lace  in  this  i-t>llt>cted  form.  Mr.  Schouler's  many  ap- 
prei-iative  rejulers  will  alsi»  be  glad  to  tltul  incUuleti 
within  this  volume  a  readable  and  intimate  liiographicul 
skt'tch  of  the  author,  pre^vared  presumably  liy  M»mt» 
friend  closely  tissociated  with  him.  Mr.  Scht»uler  won 
his  tiist  fanu»  as  a  writer  of  legal  text  l»ooks.  His  "■  His- 
tiiiy  of  the  I'nittHl  States  I'nder  tht>  ( \>nstilutiou,"  m 
tlve  vohime.s,  has  given  him  a  l»rikadt>r  ami  im>re  endur- 
ing fame,  and  hin  connootion  with  univerwltie!*  hi*  *  Uv- 
turer.  either  in  jurisprudence  or  in  const  it  utivwinl  l»w 
and  histoiv,  has  made  ft>r  him  a  wtu'thv  rt^|>utHtivUi  in 
tite  academic  tleld       Ills  ■■  History  of   the  I'nittHl   StHt«# 
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Under  the  Constitution  "  covers  the  period  from  17T3  to 
1861.  It  is  strikingly  fair  in  its  dealing  with  contro- 
verted questions,  and  marvelonsly  discerning  and  just 
in  its  estimates  of  men  and  policies.  A  sixth  volume, 
dealing  with  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  is  in  i)repara- 
tion,  and  it  will  be  extremely  welcome  when  it  comes, 
for  Mr.  Schouler's  methods  make  it  certain  that  his 
volume  will  be  strong,  thorough  and  truthful,  with  a 
true  sense  of  proportion  and  a  freedom  from  prejudice 
that  no  other  living  writer  could  surpass  in  dealing  with 
that  epoch. 

Mr.  James  Barnes,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Carl- 
ton T.  Chapman  as  illustrator,  has  produced  a  most  at- 
tractive volume  on  the  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812 
(Harper's).  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions, 
in  color,  from  Mr.  Chapman's  paintings  of  stirring  scenes 
in  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  our  national  naval  his- 
tory. 

A  more  fascinating  book  than  Charles  Howard  Shinn's 
Stoinf  of  the  Mine  (Appleton's  "  Story  of  the  West '" 
Series)  has  not  appeared  in  many  a  month.  Mr.  Shinn 
writes  from  ample  personal  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject— such  acquaintance  as  could  only  be  gained  by 
familiarity  with  the  men  and  the  places  described,  by 
repeated  conversations  Mnth  survivors  of  the  early  min- 
ing ventures  in  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies,  and  by  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  West- 
ern mining  camps  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  Thus  his 
book  has  a  distinctly  human  interest,  apart  from  its 
value  as  a  treatise  on  things  material. 

When  William  IV.  was  King  (Appleton)  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  historical  and  anecdotal  volume  b.y  John 
Ashton.  the  author  of  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
A  nne.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  which 
prevailed  in  England  during  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  notable  characters  of  the  time  are  de- 
scribed. 

In  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty  (Harper's)  we  have  a  graphic  and 


zine,  are  from  materials  never  l^eforc;  exploit<,*d  for  such 
a  purpose. 

The  Story  of  liohemia,  by  G.  Ediriund  Maurice,  has 
been  added  to  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series  (Put- 
nam's). The  author  traces  the  national  history  of  tliis 
somewhat  obscure  i)eople  from  the  earliest  tim^K  to  the 
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popular  account  of  the  German  patriotic  mov(»ment 
which  hfwl  its  rinc  in  the  Napohionic  wars.  Many  of  the 
illnstrationH,  which  accompanicsd  the  work  in  its  serial 
courHc,  through  succeHHive  num>)erH  of  If(rrper\*<  Maga- 


fall  of  independence  in  1620— a  date  of  such  unlike  sig- 
nificance  in  American  history.  Like  the  other  volumes 
in  the  series  this  work  has  been  fully  illustrated. 

A  Short  History  of  Italy,  476-1878,  by  Elizabeth  S. 
Kirkland  (McClurg),  seems  to  invite  us  to  more  familar 
ground.  The  author's  purpose  has  been  to  give  a  single 
short  version  of  Italy's  story  leading  ''  straight  through 
the  events  of  older  times  without  a  break  to  the  present 
happy  consummation  of  Italian  unity." 

Of  more  serious  pretensions  to  scholarship  is  Green- 
idge'H  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitnfionaf  History  (Mac- 
millan),  a  book  which  discusses  the  intricacies  of  the 
subject  with  at  least  some  attempt  at  clearness,  and 
which  abounds  in  foot-note  citations  ol  authorities. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

Side  by  side  among  the  biographical  publications  of 
the  season  stand  two  important  works  by  Princeton 
professors.  The  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Professor  Sloane 
(Century  Company),  has  been  received  with  favor  almost 
universally.  The  reproductions  from  oil  paintings  in 
color — a  f(!ature  new  to  the  publi(^ation  in  parts,  now  in 
progr<>ss,  n'inforced  by  the  admirable  illustrations  which 
appeared  in  the  Onfiiry  artick^s,  give  a  pecuiliar  value 
and  int(^r(»Ht  to  this  work,  which  must  hereafter  rank  as 
ihi)  one  indispt^nsable  biography  of  Na,]>oleon  in  the 
English  language. 
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Of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  (ieorge  Washington 
(Harper's),  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  faithfully 
portrays  its  hero  as  a  living,  human  and  fallible  person- 
ality, that  it  grows  out  of  an  ade(iuate  recognition  of 
the  true  historic  background  of  Washington's  career, 
and  that  it  harmonizes  in  the  fullest  sense  Avith  right 
historical  perspective.  The  work  of  Howard  Pyle, 
Harry  Fonn  and  others  as  illustrators  of  this  volume  is 
remarkable  for  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  history  not  less 
than  for  purely  artistic  merits. 

The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Thi^banlt,  in  two  volumes 
(Macmillan),  form  the  most  recent  contribution  to  the 
rapidly  growing  literature  of  personal  recollections  of 
the  Napoleonic  era.  Published  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  their  author,  they  record  the  vivid  impressions 
of  a  French  officer  of  distinction  who  was  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  and 
who  fought  under  Bonaparte  and  lived  long  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  Like  most  Frenchman  of 
his  time.  General  Thi^bauli  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
fighter,  and  he  had  in  a  surpassing  degree  the  noble 
French  art  of  making  readable  memoirs. 

MEMORABILIA   OF  AUTHORS. 

This  season  is  notable  for  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  volumes  of  letters  and  reminiscences  of  literary 
men  and  women  which  the  publishers  are  bringing  out. 
Of  first  rank  among  such  collections  is  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter's  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. ) .  An  admirable  supplement,  while  in  no  sense  a 
rival  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte^  Mr. 
Shorter's  book  contains  much  valuable  material,  in  the 
form  of  personal  letters,  which  was  not  accessible  when 
the  earlier  work  was  prepared.  Popular  interest  in  the 
Brontes  has  always  had  its  melancholy  tinge,  but  the  in- 
terest has  been  not  the  less  intense  and  persistent,  as  is 
shown  in  the  remarkable  success  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  book, 
and  by  the  general  demand,  continuing  to  the  present 
day,  for  biographical  details. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  popularity  of  another  literary 
biography  of  this  class  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
American  edition  of  Lockhart's  famous  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.).  This  condensed 
biography  (two  volumes)  is  considered  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  Lockhart's  original  unabridged  edition. 

The  life  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  contemporary  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  long  outlived  them 
both,  will  ever  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  American 
readers.  This  volume  of  his  Letters  to  his  family,  to  St. 
Beuve  and  others  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  throws  light 
on  the  experiences  of  Hugo's  youth,  in  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  century. 

The  autobiography  which  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 
began  to  write  some  years  before  his  death  and  which 
was  cut  short  by  that  event,  in  1894,  was  found  to  have 
been  carried  only  as  far  as  his  twenty- fourth  year.  To 
supplement  this  fragment  Mrs.  Hamerton  has  prepared 
a  memoir  covering  the  remainder  of  her  husband's  life, 
and  th<'  two  works  have  l)een  published  in  a  single  hand- 
some volume  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston. 
An  interesting  feature  u?  the  Memoir  is  the  publication 
of  letters  to  Hamerton  from  Robert  Browning,  Uobert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  otlx-rs. 

M\l  long  Life,  l)y  Mrs.  Mary  Cowd(^n-Clark(*  (l^odd, 
Mead  &(;<>.)  is  a  book  lull  of  siir]>rises  t»>  the  average 
reader.  Here  is  a  woman  living  and  writing  within 
f<»ur  years  of  tlie  <  entury's  closji  wh(»  knew  Coleridge, 
KeatH.  Lamb  and   fieigh   Hnnt,  win*  saw  Kdnnind  Kenn 


in  his  greatest  stage  triumjihs,  and  who  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  the  acting  of  Douglas  Jerrold  in  one  of  his  own 
plaj's  !  In  this  little  volume  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke  reveals 
a  rich  store  of  reminiscences  of  men  and  women  eminent 
in  letters  and  art,  and  the  manner  of  her  telling  is  not 
less  charming  than  the  matter. 

Another  autobiography  of  unflagging  interest  is  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward's  Chapters  from  a  Life 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  This  is  much  more  than  the 
narrative  of  a  successful  author's  rise  to  fame  ;  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  graceful  sketches  of  the  persons,  places 
and  things  with  which  the  author's  whole  life  has  been 
associated.  Old  Andover  and  the  literary  Boston  of  Mr. 
James  T.  Fields'  day  form  the  background,  with  such 
figures  as  Professors  Park  and  Phelps,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Celia  Thaxter,  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture. 

In  Mrs.  Annie  Fields'  Authora  and  Friends  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  is  resolutelj^  concealed,  so  far  as 
may  be,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  directly  to  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lord  and  Lady 
Tennyson,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Celia  Thaxter.  Notes  of 
conversations  and  hitherto  unpublished  letters  make 
this  one  of  the  season's  brightest  and  most  entertaining 
volumes  of  the  reminiscent  order. 

In  Mercy  Warren,  by  Alice  Brown  (Scribner's),  we 
welcome  another  of  the  remarkably  successful  biogra- 
phies in  the  series  of  "  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Times, ' '  to  which  w^e  have  had  occasion  to  allude 
in  these  columns  more  than  once.  The  sister  of  James- 
Otis  was  an  interesting  personality  in  Massachusetts 
during  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  her  part  in  early 
American  literature  was  such  as  to  demand  for  her  a 
place  in  any  biographical  series  of  this  kind.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  book  is  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Warren. 

The  two- volume  English  translation  of  Henri  Roche- 
fort's  Adventures  of  My  Life  (Edward  Arnold)  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  author.  There  is  no  lack  of  piquancy  or 
vivacity  in  these  memoirs  ;  the  clever  French  journalist 
permits  none  of  his  good  stories  to  suffer  loss  in  the  tell 
ing,  and  his  life  has  certainly  had  its  full  share  of  ad- 
venturous situations. 

Luigi  Arditi,  the  eminent  composer  and  conductor,  in 
My  Reminiscences  (Dodd,  Mead  <&  Co.),  lets  the  public 
into  countless  operatic  secrets  of  past  years,  in  which 
figure  the  Maplesons,  the  Abbeys,  and  a  host  of  "  stars  " 
of  various  magnitudes.  The  illustrations,  including 
many  portraits,  facsimiles  of  autograph  letters,  etc., 
are  interesting  and  cleverly  executed. 

The  new  illustrated  edition  of  Herman  Grnnm's  Life 
of  Michael  Angelo  (Little,  Brown  <fe  Co.)  must  be  classed 
with  the  "  art  books  "  of  the  year,  as  well  as  with  the 
standard  biographit's.  Tht*  ])ublishers  have  ch^Kson  for 
puri)ost^s  of  illustration  Michael  AngeK>'s  nit>>t  famous 
statues  and  paintings,  together  with  many  works  by 
otht>r  ctaebrattHl  Italian  artists.  These  have  lH>eu  rt»prvw 
duced  on  forty  exiiuisite  ])hi>togravure  plates. 

The  latest  volume  of  collecttnl  biography  from  the  iH>n 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  is  t^ntitled  t'ltmous  Civers  umi 
Their  (Hfts  (^l.  Y.  (h-owt»ll  «!t  i'o.).  It  inchulet*  sketchoM 
of  John  i.ow*ll,  Jr.,  founder  of  the  Bi»Hti>u  five  Uvtuiv 
cours»^M  ;  Stephen  Girard  of  Phtlaih^lphia  ;  Aiulrx^w 
(■arnegit\  the  givt^"  of  lil'vartes  ;  Charlen  rV«»tt  of 
Brooklyn  ;  James  Lick  of  California  ;  Leland  StH«fi»r\l. 
Cornelius    Van»lerhilt,    mul     John     l>     luK'k«»fell»»r.    mU 
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founders  of  universities,  and  of  many  other  American 
philanthr()i)ists,  chiefly  of  this  generation.  Several  of 
these  sketches  are  accompanied  by  portraits. 

TRAVEL    AND    DESCRIPTION. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton's  Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and 
Elsewhere  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  substantial  evidence 
that  tales  of  Eiiropean  travel  can  still  be  made  enter- 
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Author  of  "My  Long  Life." 

taining.  albeit  the  art  in  which  Bayard  Taylor  excelled 
has  had  few  votaries  of  late.  Mrs.  Moulton's  •'  lazy 
tours  "  were  extended  not  only  through  Spain,  but  into 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  finally  Eng- 
land. Besides  possessing  a  distinct  charm  of  individ- 
uality as  a  record  of  personal  impressions,  these  grace- 
ful .sketches  incidentally  serve  to  convey  many  helpful 
hints  to  travelers,  and  this  information  is  all  the  more 
acceptable  because  of  the  total  absence  of  guide-book 
pedantry  from  Mrs.  Moulton's  pages. 

Julian  Ralph's  Alone  in  China  (Harper's)  is  really  a 
brilliant  series  of  sketches  of  Oriental  life  in  the  form  of 
short  stories.  The  book  is  one  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Ralph's  visit  to  China  in  1H94.  The  illustrations  (by  C, 
D.  VVeldon)  i>icture  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
( Celestial  Kingdom  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  probably 
ntover  before  attained  by  an  American  artist. 

We  have  a  fresh  and  breezy  description  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  Mr.  Albert  Payson  Terhune's  Syria  from  the 
Saddle  (Silver,  Burdett  .fe  Co.).  In  some  respects  this  is 
a  unique  contriV>ution  to  Eastern  travel- literature.  The 
author  makes  no  jiretensions  to  authority  as  a  scientist 
or  a  scholar,  but  he  tells  us  what  can  be  seen  in  the 
Syria  of  to-day  by  an  eiithusiastic,  open-eyed  young 
American.  The  X)ictorial  illustration  of  the  book  is 
Hbundant  and  satisfactory,  bub  the  word-painting  is  even 
more  HUfx;eHsful. 

Mr.  RoVjert  Howard  Russell  has  sought  the;  less-known 
paths  of  Oriental  travel,  and  in  7'he  Kdfte  of  the  Orient 
(S<;ribner'H)  ht-  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  alcmg  the 
roHHt  of  Lalmatia  and  Montenegro,  through  ConstaTiti- 
noj)le  and  eastern  Asia  Minor  to  the  region  of  the  Nil(^ 


Mr.  Russ(!ll  writes  enthusiastically  of  his  travels,  and  the 
text  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

M.  Andr6  Theuriet's  Rustic  Life  in  France  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Dole  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. ).  It  affords  a  vivid  account  of  French 
rural  life  and  customs,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  artist 
Lhermitte  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  beautiful 
and  wholly  delightful  volume. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  book  of  Spanish  sketches, 
entitled  The  Land  of  the  Castanet  (Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.)  is  delightfull3Mllustrated,  and  the  sketches  them- 
selves are  entertaining. 

Lieutenant  Rowan  and  Professor  Ramsey  have  i)re- 
pared  a  convenient  descriptive  and  historical  acccount 
of  The  Island  of  Cuba  (Henry  Holt  «fe  Co.).  The  book  is 
provided  with  an  excellent  map,  and  the  information 
afforded  by  the  text,  while  compact  and  terse  to  a 
degree,  is  apparently  well  based  and  authentic.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  work  treat  of  the  descriptive,  the 
historical,  and  the  political  and  commercial  aspects  of 
the  subject,  respectively.  As  regards  the  present  Cuban 
revolution  the  authors  seem  altogether  impartial  and 
unprejudiced. 

The  appearance  of  a  n3w  edition  of  Dean  Hole's  Little 
Tour  in  h'eland  (Edward  Arnold),  with  the  original  illus- 
trations by  John  Leech,  is  proof  of  the  persistent  popu- 
larity of  that  rollicking  "  Oxonian's  "  early  literary  effort. 

We  also  welcome  this  month  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Mr.  William  Winter's  Gray  Days  and  Gold  (Macmil- 
lan),  one  of  the  charming  series  of  essay-volumes  de- 
scriptive of  British  scenery  and  literary  shrines  which 
have  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  "  pocket  edition." 
The  illustrations  include  a  number  of  excellent  photo- 
gravures. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
dainty  grace  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  two-volume  Holi- 
day edition  of  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.).  All  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  deli- 
cate water-color  sketches  by  Amelia  M.  Watson.  We  do 
not  recall  another  example  of  modern  book-illustration 
in  color  so  uniformlv  successful  as  this. 


MARIO. 

From  "  Arditi's  Memoirs.'" 

A  Year  in  the  Fields  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of 
selections  from  the  writings  of  John  Burroughs,  with 
illustrations  from  photographs  of  Mr.  Burrouglis  and  his 
haunts  made  by  Clifton  Johnson.  So  rich  in  bird-lore 
ar(^  all  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  papers  that  one  instinccively 
asH<»(iates  with  th(;m  Dr.  ('harlcs  CJonrad  Ab;)()tt's  Hird- 
I. noil   F.cltovs  (Fyippincott),  a  book  devoted  to  a  some- 
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what  more  formal  and  detailed  description  of  American 
birds  and  their  ways. 

Still  another  out-of-door  book  bears  the  distinctively 
woodsy  title,  The  Ouananichf  and  Its  Canadian  Envi- 
ronment (Harper's).  The  author,  Mr,  E.  T.  D.  Cham- 
bers, describes  the  Labrador  fish  known  by  this  out- 
landish name,  and  its  native  streams.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Camps,  Quai-ters  and  Casual  Places,  by  Archibald 
Forbes  (Macmillan) ,  is  a  characteristic  volume  of  sketches 
and  stones. 

A  FEW  IMPORTANT  REPRINTS  AND   ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 

Besides  the  illustrated  reprints  of  standard  works 
mentioned  in  their  respective  divisions  of  this  survey  of 
the  books  of  the  season,  several  richly  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  classic  and  popular  authors  have  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market  for  the  first  time. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overpraise  the  beautiful  re- 
print of  Izaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler  (Macmillan), 
edited  by  Andrew  Lang  and  illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sulli- 
van. The  drawings  are  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and 
the  print  is  excellent  throughout.  Nor  should  we  over- 
look the  scholarly  and  graceful  introduction  by  the  edi- 
tor. There  have  been  many  costlier  editions  of  grand 
old  Izaak  than  this,  but  few  more  satisfying,  all  things 
considered. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  Richelieu  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  appears  in  a  dainty  blue- and -gold  cover,  richly  illus- 
trated in  half-tone  and  photogravure. 

A  Book  of  Old  English  Ballads  (Macmillan)  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  art  of  George  Wharton  Edwards, 
whose  decorative  drawings  form  an  important  feature 
of  the  volume,  while  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  furnishes 
an  instructive  introduction,  not  merely  to  this  particular 
selection  of  ballads,  but  the  subject  of  English  ballad 
literature  in  general. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful 
Book  (Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co.)  reappears  in  unique 
style  and  arrangement. 

Mr.  Barrie's  A  W^ndow^n  Thrums  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
has  been  illustrated  from  photographs  "  taken  on  the 
spot  "  by  Clifton  Johnson,  who  has  also  furnished  the 
illustrations  of  Ian  Maclaren's  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  J.  B.  Bury's  reprint  of 
(ribbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roma)i  Empire  is  just 
out.  No  better  edition  can  be  looked  for  ;  Professor 
Bury's  learning  is  prodigious,  and  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  creditai>le  jiieces 
of  bookmaking  that  have  recently  been  produced.  An- 
other very  handsome  new  editi(m  is  that  of  Bo.swell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  edited  in  six  small  volumes,  beautifully 
jmnted  and  neatly  bound,  by  Mr.  Augustine  Bn-rell, 
who,  in  his  notes  and  introducti(m,  says  everything  that 
the  ordinary  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  know.  It  is  a 
reprint  very  much  after  the  book-lover's  heart,  and  will 
long  remain  t\w  best  both  for  the  gem^ral  reader  and  the 
scholar.  Mr.  Birrell,  too,  is  the  editor  of  the  new  and 
I)opular  English  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  The  Poetical 
Works  of  lit»(}('if  Hrinvning,  of  which  Dw  first  volume 
has  just  appeur«Ml.  He  adds  a  fnvv  briof  notes,  and  gives 
a  short  introduction  to  every  poem. 

Of  American  authtu's,  the  most  noteworthy  new  »*di- 
tions  are  the  conjplete  works  of  Mrs.  Stowt^  (Houghton. 
Miftlin  &  Co.),  and  tho  works  of  Washington  hvmg 
(I'utriain'H).  We  reserve  (roniiimnt  on  thcsu  inipoitant 
pubhtuitionH  for  a  lutuni  number. 


SOME  VOLUMES  OF    ESSAYS. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  thoughtful  and  finished  vol- 
umes of  essays  in  literary  criticism  and  interpretation 
have  been  making  for  themselves  a  constantly  widening 
circle  of  grateful  and  careful  readers.  His  last  book, 
the  seventh  in  a  noteworthy  series,  is  entitled  Essays  on 
Books  and  Culture  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  The  relation- 
ship between  great  works  of  literature  and  that  process 
of  culture  which  Mr.  Mabie  designates  as  the  enlarge- 
ment of  ourselves  by  development  from  within,  is  set 
forth  in  these  essays  with  rare  power,  insight  and 
felicity  of  expression.  Mr.  Mabie's  little  volume  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  real  literature  of  the  season. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  versatility  is  strikingly 
shown  this  season  in  the  contemporary  appearance  of  his 
George  Washington,  which  now  appears  in  book  form 
after  its  serial  publication  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
Mere  Literature,  and  Other  Essays  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.),  which  belongs  quite  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres. 
The  country  has  been  ringing  with  the  praises  of  his 
great  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princeton  Sesqui- 
centennial,  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  known  that  there 
has  been  any  surcease  of  Professor  Wilson's  tasks  as  a 
professor  of  jurisprudence.  The  essays  have  appeared, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  although 
there  is  included  a  delightful  paper  on  Edmund  Burke 
as  the  interpreter  of  English  liberty,  not  previously  pub- 
lished. Another  of  these  essays,  entitled  "  A  Literary 
Politician,"  tells  us  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Walter 
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Bagehot.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  these  essays  on  Burke 
and  Bagehot  in  Dr.  Wilson's  volume  of  literary  papers, 
because  much  of  his  own  work  would  indicate  a  devoted 
study  of  the  point  of  view  and  the  literary  method  of 
those  two  great  writers.  Mr.  Godkin,  by  the  way,  is 
also  an  essayist  whose  work  shows  enrichment  as  a 
reward  of  his  devotion  to  Burke.     As  for  Dr.  Woodrow 


PROFESSOR  WOODROW  WILSON. 

Wilson,  he  has  already  become  our  American  Bagehot. 
His  first  volume,  "Congressional  Government,"  earned 
a  comparison  with  Bagehot  as  a  political  essayist.  His 
later  work  along  the  line  of  biographical  estimate  and 
literary  criticism  compels  recognition  of  that  same 
breadth  which  characterized  tbe  great  English  econo- 
mist and  critic. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Godkin's  volume  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic essays  is  a  collection  of  magazine  articles  which 
have  appeared  at  different  times  through  a  wide  period 
of  years.  The  first  was  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  in  1805,  and  is  entitled  "  Aristocratic  Opin- 
ions of  Democracy."  It  belongs  to  the  early  days  of  Mr. 
GfKlkin's  career  as  an  American  journalist,  and  is  by  far 
the  strongest  and  ablest  x>iece  of  writing  in  the  volume. 
Ilie  second  essay  was  written  twenty-one  years  later 
for  the  Nineteenih  Century,  and  is  a  defense  of  popular 
government  against  some  incidental  disx)aragem(mt8  in 
Hir  Henry  Maine's  latest  volume.  Excepting  for  an  arti- 
<'\(;  on  the  tariff  rjuestion  written  for  the  Neiv  I'rinecton 
llevAev)  in  1887,  all  the  other  essays  in  the  volum*!  have 
appearf;d  since  the  opening  of  1890.  Mr.  (iodkin's  l(mg 
and  unbroken  labors  as  a  political  journalist  have  hift 
him  in  pr>HHeHsifm  of  scant  leisure  for  tlie  writing  of 
l>o^ikH.     Huch  pieces,  otherwise  scattered  and  fugitive, 


as  he  has  collected  into  two  recent  volumes  are  of  a 
quality  not  found  in  many  recent  books,  American  or 
English.  Mr.  Godkin's  political  discussions  are  never 
synthetic  or  constructive  ;  but  their  ke(!nness  of  analysis 
is  truly  remarkable,  and  the  lucidity  and  beauty  of  their 
style  has  rendered  them  a  model  for  all  our  journalists 
and  essayists.  Few  men  have  shed  as  much  ink  as  Mr. 
Godkin  in  bitter  attack  upon  the  evils  of  modern  democ- 
racy. Nevertheless,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  his 
strong  faith  of  1865  in  the  permanence  and  value  of 
American  popular  institutions. 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  who  has  written  several  good  books, 
and  is  entitled  to  teach  others,  has  published  a  volume 
entitled  Talks  on  Writing  English  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.).  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  on  ad 
vanced  English  composition  in  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Free 
Classes  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  constitutes  a  far 
more  valuable  dissertation  on  the  literary  art  than  Mr. 
Bates  would  for  a  moment  think  of  claiming  it  to  be.  It 
can  be  heartily  commended  to  the  many  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  write  books,  and  also  to  the  few  who,  not  desir- 
ing to  write,  would  like,  nevertheless,  to  be  better  able 
to  pass  just  and  intelligent  criticism. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  work  of  a  high  order  from 
the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  we 
find  no  reason  for  disappointment  in  examining  Profes- 
sor Wells'  volume  on  Modern  French  Literature  (Roberts 
Brothers).  In  500  pages  Professor  Wells  sweeps  the 
field  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  Daudet  and  Bourget. 
The  book  is  well  balanced,  safe  as  a  guide,  and  thor- 
oughly sane  and  sound  in  the  quality  of  its  criticism. 
Dr.  Wells'  discussion  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  modern 
French  fiction  is  a  masterly  essay  and  review. 

Mr.  George  Santayana  has  developed  out  of  the  lecture 
courses  given  by  him  for  several  years  past  in  Harvard 
University  an  orderly  and  useful  little  treatise,  The  Sense 
of  Beauty  (Scribner's),  upon  aesthetic  theory.  The  book 
deals  with  1,  The  Nature  of  Beauty  ;  2,  The  Materials 
of  Beauty  ;  3,  Form  ;  4,  Expression.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  remarks  :  "  The  only  originality  I  can  claim  is 
that  which  may  result  through  the  attempt  to  put  to- 
gether the  scattered  commonplaces  of  criticism  into  a 
system,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  naturalistic  psychol- 
ogy." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wingate,  who  has  recently  given  us  a 
volume  on  Shakespeare^ s  Heroines  on  the  Stage,  now 
contributes  as  a  companion  volume  Shakespeare^ s  Heroes 
on  the  Stage  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.).  The  volume  deals 
successively  with  the  following  great  characters:  Othello 
lago,  Lear,  Shylock,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Richard  IH.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  repre- 
sent the  great  actors  of  earlier  and  later  days,  mostly  in 
costume.  The  volume  possesses  interest  for  all  Shake- 
spearean readers  and  students,  as  well  as  for  play-goers 
and  the  theatrical  profession.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
profound  in  its  criticism. 

My  Village  (Scribner's)  is  a  charming  little  volume  of 
slcetches  of  life  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  illus- 
trated by  the  pencil  of  the  author,  Mr.  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

POETRY 

The  feeling  one  is  left  with  after  a  perusal  of  The 
Poems  of  //.  C.  Bunner  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  almost 
unbounded  possibilities.  R(?ad  that  exquisite  burlesque 
of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  which  he  shows  successively 
how  Swinburne,  Bret  Harto,  Austin  Dobson,  Pope-Gold- 
smith and  Walt  Whitman  would  have  treated  tlie  theme, 
and  one  is  amazed  to  see  how  he  has  grasped  and  ren- 
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dered  the  very  essence  of  each.  If  one  had  only  got  this 
far  in  the  vohinie,  however,  although  the  cleverness  of 
•'  The  Wail  of  the  Personally  Conducted  "  and  "  Candor," 
for  example,  would  insist  upon  acknowledgment,  there 
would  be  but  little  real  poetic  feeling  on  which  to  com- 
ment.    But  then  presently  came  the  following,  which  is 


THE   LATE  HENRY   C.    BUNNEK. 

true  poetry  in  and  perhaps  from  its  very  simplicity  of 
earnestness  and  its  disdain  of  strivings  after  effect  : 

STRONG   AS   DEATH. 

"  O  Death,  when  thoxi  shalt  come  to  me 
From  out  thy  dark,  where  she  is  now, 
Come  not  with  graveyard  smell  on  tnee, 
Or  withered  roses  on  thy  brow. 

****** 

"  But  witli  that  sweet  and  subtle  scent 
That  ever  clung  about  her  (such 
As  with  all  things  she  brushed  was  blent)  ; 
And  with  her  (juick  and  tender  touch. 

****** 

"  And  through  my  chilling  veins  shall  flame 
My  love,  as  though  beneath  her  breath  ; 
And  in  her  voice  but  call  my  name, 
And  I  will  follow  thee.  6  Death." 
Again  in  "Shriven"  Mr.  Bunner  <>xhibits  a  dramatii- 
force  and  a  strc'Ugth  of  expres.sion  (juite  out  of  keei)iiig 
with  most  of  the  liook.     This  monologut^  of  the  dying 
man   has  much  the   same  flavor  as  Browning's  Bishoi) 
ordering  liis  tomb,  but  it  is  neverthehiss  very  individual, 
and  is  surely  tlH^  most  forceful  and  t«41iug  thing  in  the 
book.     For,  as  bofon^  statt>d,  it  is  thr  pocticul  possibili- 
ties and  not  tho  achievements  which  an<  most  ]>romi- 
n«nt  ;  doubtless  the  (^xigencit^s  «)f  his  position  us  rditor 
of  u  humorous  w«'ekly,  and  t\w  fatal   thiency  MU])erin- 
dnccd  l»y  long  pnictice  of  dashing  down  verses  off-ham  I 
to  till  out  an  ohstinntc   pngf  or  to  go  with  a  neglectc«l 


picture  —all  this  must  have  had  its  deterrent  influence. 
But  that  Mr.  Bunner  had  genuine  poetry  in  him  there 
can  be  no  question. 

A  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Celia 
Thaxter  will  be  very  welcome  to  the  many  admirers  of 
that  singularly  gifted  woman.  There  is  a  brineness  in 
these  poems  like  that  of  the  breezes  which  howl  around 
her  beloved  Appledore  and  her  song  is  first  and  last,  the 
sea. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  personality  in  German  litera- 
ture to-day  is  Johanna  Ambrosius,  the  peasant  poetess. 
Born  in  a  small  village  of  East  Prussia,  the  child  of  a 
poor  artisans,  she  had  no  schooling  after  the  age  of 
eleven,  but  was  then  obliged  to  settle  down  to  the  hard- 
est sort  of  physical  labor,  the  one  intellectual  pleasure 
available  for  her  and  her  sister  being  the  perusal  of  a 
popular  German  periodical,  the  Gartenlaube.  "'  When 
thej'  had  spun  till  their  fingers  were  bleeding,  and  had 
hung  the  allotted  number  of  skeins  on  the  nail,  they 
stretched  out  their  hands  for  their  beloved  paper." 
Married  at  twenty  to  a  peasant  ;  constantly  occupied 
with  her  burden  of  household  cares  increased  by  the  two 
children  born  to  them  ;  never  having  seen  anything  but 
the  squalor  of  her  own  and  her  neighbors'  huts,  this 
peasant  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty  wrote  her  first 
poem.  This  was  followed  by  others,  published  in  some 
of  the  periodicals  between  1884  and  1890,  when  she  was 
taken  sick  with  a  severe  attack  of  lung  inflammation 
w^hich  completely  destroyed  her  health.  Yet  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  the  woman  still  breaks  out  in  these  sim- 
ple plaintive  epics,  for  with  an  utter  lack  of  adornment 
her  poems  have  a  colossal  simplicity  that  befits  the  great- 
est events  of  human  existence.  It  seems  ungracious  to 
cast  stones  at  the  translator,  but  when  one  has  said  that 
some  few  of  the  poems — in  which  there  has  been  chance 
for  very  literal  rendering— are  extremely  well  done,  it 
must  be  added  that  it  is  decidedly  a  pitj"  that  such  a 
great  part  of  the  reading  public  should  have  to  form 
their  opinion  of  the  poetess'  work  from  the  present  vol- 
ume.    There  is  the  most  lamentable  delusion  current  to 
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the  effect  that  a  person  quite  or  even  thoroughly  con 
versant  with,  say,  the  German  and  English  language  is 
therefore  competent  to  translate  German  poetry.  In 
point  of  fact,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  is 
surely  essential,  it  is  no  more  or  perhaps  not  as  much  so 
as  a  keen  poetical  feeling  and  a  good  deal  of  constructive 
ability.  There  are  several  instances  in  the  present  trans- 
lation where  the  author's  dignified  and  impressive  sim- 
plicity has  become  "  as  tinkling  brass  and  a  sounding 
cymbal " — merely  from  a  lack  of  form-appreciation  it 
would  seem.  Still,  since  this  is  the  only  translation 
available  one  should  not  be  deterred,  on  account  of  its 
imperfections,  from  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
truly  remarkable  poetess. 
In  addition  to  the  various  standard  editions  of  Robert 


Browning's  poems,  wc  now  have  an  American  reprint 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  <&'  Co.)  of  the  selection  from  his  j^oetry 
made  by  Browning  himself  in  1872,  with  additions  from 
his  lat(3st  works,  and  critical  notes  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  (Jlarke,  the  editors  of  J^oat  Lore.  The  edi- 
tion seems  well  adapted  for  use  in  Bcho(jls  and  Browning 
clubs.  The  same  editors  offer  an  introductory  note  to 
Crowell's  illustrated  edition  of  Browning's  Saul  (the 
drawings  for  which  are  the  work  of  Frank  O.  Small). 
In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
Browning  students  to  the  excellent  Phrase  Book  pre- 
pared by  Marie  Ada  Molineux  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
The  same  volume  contains  an  index  of  more  than  two 
hundred  double-columned  pages  to  significant  words  not 
elsewhere  noted. 
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IF  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  altogether  spoiled  in  the 
matter  of  their  reading,  it  will  surely  not  be  for  want 
of  pampering  with  delicatessen.  When  besides  our  old 
acquaintances,  ''Oliver  Optic,"  Trowbridge,  Henty, 
Kirk  Monroe  and  Stoddard,  one  finds  in  the  "  juvenile  " 
list  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Andrew 
Lang,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Charles  D.  G.  Roberts  and 
'*  Q  " — one  is  reminded  of  the  child  worship  obtaining 
in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  A  more  practical 
minded  person  might  reflect  that  this  branch  of  the 
trade  must  be  a  most  important  one  financially  to  war- 
rant such  a  galaxy  of  literary  "  lights." 

"  Uncle  Remus  "  has  achieved  fame  in  many  ways  since 
those  tales  of  Brer  Rabbit's  invincible  smartness  first 
delighted  us,  but  he  is  rarely  more  fascinating  than  when 
he  returns  to  this  vein.  Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway  has 
besides  the  initial  story  thirteen  new  animal  stories,  some 
of  them  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Tar-baby.  "  Brer  Tarrypin's  "  essay  at  aerial  flight  and 
his  discomflture,  due  to  his  having  failed  to  "  I'arn  how 
ter  light,"  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  and  is  irre- 
sistibly suggestive  of  some  of  the  human  bird  emulators. 
Brer  Rabbit,  alas,  like  many  another  roistering  blade, 
succumbs  to  feminine  influences  at  last,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  that  one  of  Miss  Meadows'  gals,  who  pre- 
tended that  her  visit  to  the  spring  was  nierely  for  a 
*'  chaw  er  rozzum,"  will  prove  a  sad  clog  upon  his  dash- 
ing career  in  the  future.  Mr.  Frost  has  already  set  a 
high  standard  in  Uncle  Remus  illustrations,  but  the 
eighteen  pictures  by  E.  W.  Kemble  in  the  present  vol- 
ume leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harris  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  his  illustrators,  for  in  The  Story 
of  Aaron  Oliver  Herford's  characteristic  fancies  contin- 
ually vie  in  interest  with  the  story  itself,  which  details 
more  surprising  adventures  of  Buster  John,  Sweetest 
Susan  and  Drusilla,  to  whom  the  Gray  Pony  and  the 
Track  Dog,  the  White  Pig  and  the  Black  Stallion  each 
relate  in  turn  chapters  of  their  lives. 

Wheth(!r  he  Vje  writing  for  men  or  boys  Mr.  Stockton 
is  not  ai)t  to  miss  his  mark,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  course  that  Co/pfain  Chap  should  be  a  breezy,  imi)ossi- 
bly-posHil>le  yam  such  as  the  heart  of  a  boy  delights  in, 
(laj)tain  Chaj)  and  his  friends  starting  out  for  a  trij) 
down  the  river  on  a  tug-boat  find  thfimselves  by  the 
most  natural  Hf;ries  of  accidents  landfid  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  River,  whence  they 
prorjifd  leisurely  homeward,  dallying  nx^anwhihi  with 
blue  flsh,  wharks,  bears,  panthers,  Indians  and  ruffians. 


The  countess,  who  on  being  upset  from  a  boat  has  the 
presence  of  mind  to  follow  her  husband's  instruction 
and  do  nothing  but  hold  her  breath— in  four  feet  of 
water,  is  in  the  author's  most  characteristic  vein. 

"  This  year  our  Book  for  Christmas  varies, 
Deals  not  with  History  nor  Fairies 

(I  can't  help  thinking,  children,  you 

Prefer  a  book  that  is  not  true). 
We  leave  these  intellectual  feasts 
To  talk  of  Fishes,  Birds  and  Beasts." 

*♦*♦♦♦♦ 

Thus  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  dedicates  his  Animal  Story 
Book.,  which  consists  of  anecdotes  and  sketches  about  a 
whole  Noah's  ark  of  animals,  from  ants  to  elephants. 
The  sources  are  as  various,  and  the  volume  does  not  pre- 
tend to  any  continuity  ;  it  is  an  extremely  taking  collec- 
tion, however,  and  if  the  stories  don't  connect  the  pict- 
ures do.  for  Mr,  Henry  J.  Ford  has  put  the  master's 
touch  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  ;  his  leopards  look 
like  Van  Muyden's  own,  and  he  seems  to  have  the  rest 
of  the  animal  kingdom  literally  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Mr. 
Quiller -Couch,  in  the  absence  of  Mr,  Lang's  annual 
"  red,"  "  blue,"  "  green  "  or  ''  yellow  "  volume,  has  sup- 
plied the  inevitable,  and  we  have  Fairy  Tales,  Far  and 
Near,  '■'■retold  by  ^,"  with  an  appendix  giving  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  been  edited.  As  long  as  there 
are  children,  new  versions  of  fairy  stories  will  be 
apropos,  and  the  present  compilation  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  its  predecessors  to  insure  it  a  welcome. 
The  volume  is  very  cleverly  illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
And  it  is  something  of  a  coincidence,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  ubiquity  of  Mr.  Lang's  tales,  to  find  just  here  that 
Mr.  Crockett's  "  Sweetheart "  was  wont  to  sit  "  on  a 
seat  in  the  shade  with  a  fairy  book — blue,  green,  red,  or 
it  may  be  yellow  !  "  This  was  in  the  intervals  of  time 
when  he  and  she  were  not  Sweetheart  Travellers  spin- 
ning around  the  Galloway  country — and  various  adja- 
cent countries,  in  some  two  thousand  miles  of  tricy- 
cling. Mr,  Crockett  in  his  preface  modestly  disclaims 
th(i  power  to  give  the  "right  daintiness"  to  these 
"  vagrom  chronicles."  Dainty  they  are,  for  all  that, 
and  with  the  lightest  of  touches  often  where  heaviness 
were  deadly.  For  instance,  after  detailing  with  much 
humor  the  precocious  four  yc^ar  old's  method  of  flattery 
and  cajolement  in  securing  fixed  i)romises  for  the  follow- 
ing day  :  "  As  I  have  seversil  times  remarked,  there  are 
distinct  reasons  for  believing  that  our  Sweetheart  is  in 
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the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Eve,  the  wife  of  one 
Adam,  who  kept  a  garden  some  time  ago."  Judging 
from  the  methods  described  Eve  must  have  been  a 
novice  compared  to  her. 

Charles  D.  G.  Roberts  has  put  together  in  Around  the 
Camp-fire  a  collection  of  hunter's  yarns  which,  for  mar- 
velousness,  even  the  New  York  Su  n  would  be  pushed  to 
sui*pass.  The  anecdotes  are  told  in  turn  by  half  a  dozen 
boon  companions  on  a  canoeing  trip  through  the  wilds 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  are  dispersed  with  camping, 
fishing  and  hunting  details.  Good  stiff  stories  and  well 
told,  they  range  from  a  bicyclist's  adventure  with  a  bull 
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From  "The  Story  of  Aaron." 

to  various  wolf,  panther  and  bear  experiences,  the 
crowning  scene  being  where  the  pearl  diver,  with  one 
foot  held  fast  by  a  great  clam,  fights  to  the  death  a  mon- 
ster turtle  who  is  attempting  to  bite  through  his  helmet. 
George  Oopeland's  realistic  portrayal  of  some  tifteen  of 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  adds  much  to  the  realistic  effect 
of  the  volume.  It  is  avowedly  a  "  tale  of  bush  and 
pampas,  wreck  and  treasure  trove  "  which  the  author  of 
(:}(M)ffrey  Hamlin  gavti  to  the  boys  in  The  Mifstenj  of  the 
Island  ;  the  six  illiiHtrations  by  Wanui  Browne  in  this 
edition  depict  somo  of  tlio  most  stirring  scenes  in  that 
chronicle  of  a«lventure.  About  all  tln»  available  heroes 
and  hcjroineH  ])air  off  at  the  end,  th(<  tr^^asuro  trove  cut- 
ting a  great  Hgun^  in  tht^  marriagi^  si^ttlenients.  ()ut» 
need  not  be  a  l)oy  to  appreciat*^  Tlieodon*  Itoosevelt'a 
lUnu'h  Life  and.  the  Hitntuiij  Trait ;  in<le»'<l,  it  was  in- 
tended ])riiriarily  for  the  "  growu-ups,"  but  it  Im  a  bo»»k 
whi<-h  should  be  in  ev»uv  fatniiy  where  tln^n^  are  boys  ; 


the  sort  of  book  which  is  the  most  effective  cure  for 
"  dime  novels  "  on  the  James  Gang,  and  other  depravi- 
ties of  that  ilk.  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Remington  be- 
tween them  make  it  possible  for  even  an  Eastern  ten- 
derfoot to  get  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  what  the  unset- 
tled West  really  is.  Cowboys,  trappers  and  hunters 
defile  before  our  eyes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  dweller  in  the  effete  East  will  find  his  desire  for 
knowledge  quite  satisfied  by  the  mere  sight  of  the 
"bucking  broncho"  and  the  operation  of  "making  a 
stranger  dance." 

Through  Sivanip  and  Glade,  by  Kirk  Monroe,  is  a  spir- 
ited tale  of  the  chief  Coacoochee  in  the  Seminole  War  of 
1835-42.  The  pathetic  sadness  of  the  subjugation  of  this 
proud  chief  and  his  removal  far  from  his  beloved  Florida 
to  a  trans- Mississippi  reservation  is  only  mollified  by  his 
gain  of  his  sweetheart,  Nita.  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  has  three 
new  volumes  for  the  delectation  of  the  youthful  mind 
— At  Agincoti7't,  On  the  Irrawaddy  and  With  Cochrane 
the  Dauntless— and  all  i)rove  him  equally  a  master  of  the 
road  to  a  boy's  heart  and  interest,  no  matter  with  what 
age  or  country  he  may  be  dealing.  The  first  mentioned 
is  written  from  a  French  standpoint,  and  details  some  of 
the  early  events  in  that  fierce  and  devastating  feud  be- 
tween the  rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The 
White  Hoods  of  Paris  have  aSorded  dramatic  material 
which  the  author  has  well  known  how  to  use.  On  the 
Irrawaddy  is  a  chronicle  of  some  very  interesting  private 
and  public  personages  during  the  first  English  expedi- 
tion to  Burma  in  1824,  while  in  With  Cochrane  the  Daunt- 
less are  introduced  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
the  life  of  that  gallant  English  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane, 
who,  driven  out  by  an  ungrateful  country,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  Chili,  Peru,  Brazil 
and  Greece.  They  are  books  which  hold  the  attention 
and  imagination  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  J.  Provand  Webster  has  used  the  unexplored  Afri- 
can country  back  of  the  Guinea  Coast  as  the  background 
for  his  fanciful  tale  of  a  search  for  treasure,  concealed 
by  one  Sir  Richard  Grahame.  Knight,  who,  through  the 
"  enchantments  "  of  a  lady  as  wicked  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful, had  ended  his  days  thus  far  from  his  Scotch  estate 
of  Possilrigge.  Rider  Haggard's  marvels  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels,  for  even  that  ingenious  romancer 
has  left  no  account  of  black  arms  with  "  yellow  starfish- 
shaped  "  fists  which,  with  a  circle  of  claws  two  inches 
long  and  "  edged  like  razors  at  the  side,"  obtrude  them- 
selves without  warning  from  the  mud  and  lay  hold  of 
the  traveler's  chest.  These  excursions  of  the  imagina- 
tion, however,  in  The  Oracle  of  Baal  are  matter  of  fact 
compared  with  those  detailed  by  Albert  Stearns  in 
Simlt)ad,  Smith  tt"  Co.  The  author  gave  the  young  peo- 
ple last  year  an  Arabian  Nights  extravaganza  called 
Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  this  time  he  hH> 
placed  our  whilom  acquaintance  Siudbad  in  juxtajHw 
sition  with  nineteenth  century  life.  The  mariner 
forms  a  partnership  with  an  American  lH>y,  and  the  two 
come  to  various  misadventures  through  a  lack  of  har 
mony  between  Arabian  Nights  doings  and  m..il»»iii  v  u-. 

tonus. 

Miss  t'ynthia  M.  \Vesto\er  is  decidedly  ;i  co!ni»erent 
person  to  write  »)f  tht»  sueeess  which  surely  comes  to  all 
by  pluck  and  ptust^vtnance.  With  no  stMise  i»f  meUHly 
and  a  voii't^  that  all  the  niasti^'w  prvuuuuictHl  hi'tvle^v^ 
when  slu<  tlrst  camt*  to  New  YiU'k,  n  inn^r,  frioiuUtw 
girl,  fn>sh  from  tlu*  mining  cami»H  of  Coloradvv  *lie  N»- 
canu»,  by  dint  o(  twelve  hours'  w«»rk  a  day,  *>no  i»f  the 
renowned  church  singers  »»f  the  time,  Suue  then  ^he  h.-^-* 
Immmi  an  inspector  at    th»>  rmied  Statort  I'ustiUU  ll.«>i,. 
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and,  later,  practically  acting  Street  Cleaning  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  besides  attaining  distinction 
in  literature  and  journalism.  Bushy  is  avowedly  an 
autobiography,  and  its  lesson  of  "  self-dependence  "  and 
the  "  perpetual  exaltation  of  the  practical  "  is  one  our 
eastern  girls  may  well  heed  and  study,  since  the  charac- 
ter forming  qualities  of  such  training  as  "  Bushy " 
received  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  Miss  Westover's 
own  career.  Air  Castle  Don  is  the  volume  with  which 
B.  Freeman  Ashley  has  followed  up  Tan-pile  Jim  and 
Dick  and  Jack ;  and  constitutes  one  of  the  "  Young 
America  Series  "  for  boys  and  girls  from  "  7  to  70."  It 
tells  how  Don  Donald  traversed  life  "from  Dreamland 
to  Hardpan,"  or,  in  other  words,  how  he  finally  became 
a  famous  preacher  in  the  same  church  in  the  attic 
of  which  he  had  once  been  glad  to  rest  in  a  dry  goods 
box. 

It  was  a  good  sized  and  amplified  "scrape"  with 
ramifications  that  Master  Jack  prepared  in  The  Scrape 
that  Jack  Built,  and  only  an  extra  quality  of  luck  brings 
him  out  square  at  the  end.  Indeed,  the  clearing  of  the 
clouds  is  a  trifle  sudden,  even  for  boys'  fiction.  On  page 
249  Jack  is  being  dragged  to  Farmer  Mires  from  whom 
he  has  stolen  a  huge  quantity  of  "premium"  pears, 
with  jail  or  a  reform  school  in  prospect,  and  a  long 
account  to  settle  with  his  uncle  on  top  of  this  ;  yet  on 
page  248  the  whole  family  is  sitting  down  with  "  Christ- 
mas peace  on  their  faces  and  Christmas  cheer  in  their 
hearts."  The  author,  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz,  has  por- 
trayed some  very  real  boys  and  girls,  a  little  slangy  at 
times  but  all  the  more  life-like  for  that,  and  Master 
Jack's  discomfiture  preaches  a  good  sermon  on  the  right 
side,  so  perhaps  the  sweetening  of  the  pill  at  the  end  is 
admissible.  Jerry  the  Blunderer  is  only  one  of  many 
animal  dramatis  personoe  in  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  "  fable 
for  children."  Jerry  is  an  Irish  setter,  and  he  and  Busi- 
ness, the  bull  terrier,  with  the  aid  of  a  Jack  (almost  as 
apt  at  getting  into  trouble  as  the  one  who  "  built  the 
scrape"),  run  away  with  a  poor  little  waif  of  a  baby 
and  manage  to  carry  the  motherless  youngster  to  good 
luck,  despite  the  upsetting  he  undergoes. 

The  Boy  Tramps  is  a  true  boys'  book.  Bruce  Barclay 
and  Arthur  Rowe  exchange  football  and  cricket  at  an 
English  school  for  a  series  of  remarkable  adventures  be- 
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From  "  Sweetheart  Travellers." 

ginning  on  board  ship  and  gaining  in  piquancy  and 
excitement  during  a  tramp  across  Canada.  They  shoot 
the  Lachine  rapids,  come  perilously  near  death  "  at  the 
feet"  of  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  are  almost  carried  over 
the  falls  of  the  Bow  River,  and  finally  reach  Vancouver, 
where  they  take  ship  for  Shanghai  and  their  parents. 
Mr.  Oxley  has  gottten  up  a  good,  rollicking  story,  and 
the  young  people  will  surely  enjoy  it.  George  Manville 
Fenn  is  also  to  be  depended  on  along  these  lines.  The 
Black  Tor  is  his  last  contribution  to  the  ever  increasing 
debt  which  boy  readers  owe  hira,  and  it  is  just  such  a 
book  as  we  come  to  expect  from  him.  The  feud  between 
the  Darleys  and  Edens,  diTring  the  reign  of  King  James 
I.,  supplies  the  motif  for  the  story  ;  after  three  hundred 
and  more  pages  of  rousing  happenings  the  long  and  bit- 
ter quarrel  is  at  last  happily  ended,  and  Mark  Eden  and 
Ralph  Darley  instead  of  fighting  turn  their  common 
energies  against  the  trout  and  grayling. 

Some  sixteen  separate  episodes  in  the  life  of  Marietta 
Hamilton  are  told  of  in  A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago.  It 
was  seventy  years  ago  that  Marietta  was  a  little  girl 
and  many  things,  notably  transatlantic  voyages,  were 
quite  different  from  their  present  condition  ;  but  as  the 
author,  Eliza  Orne  White,  justly  remarks,  "  the  nature 
of  little  girls  was  v(^ry  like  what  it  is  now."  ('onse 
({ucTitly,  Marietta's  exx)eriences  will  seem  pleasingly 
familiar  to  the  tots  of  to-day.     Miss  Perry  goes  almost 
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twice  as  far  back  for  two  of  her  heroines  in  Three  Little 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  The  spirit  which  inspired 
little  Dorothy  Merrideu  to  proclaim  herself  a  rebel 
against  the  King's  authority  in  the  face  of  the  Tory 
gathering  had  lost  none  of  its  vigor  by  transmission, 
and  Betty  Boston  manages  to  get  her  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  a  century  later  despite  her  English  sur- 
roundings. There  is  more  than  a  hint,  too,  that  she  is 
to  pursue  the  conquermg  policy  of  her  predecessors  and 
make  away  with  at  least  one  Britisher.  Betty  of  Wye, 
as  described  by  her  biographer,  Amy  E.  Blanchard,  has 
even  more  *'  spunk  "  than  the  Betty  just  treated  of,  but 
having  no  English  neighbors  upon  whom  to  operate, 
takes  it  out  on  her  small,  frog-tormenting  brothers  and 
a  little  later  in  life  goes  the  way  of  her  namesake,  but 
more  patriotically  selects  her  Cousin  Archie  instead  of  a 
cousin  from  across  the  water. 

A  Cape  May  Diamond  is  a  tale  of  how  a  peevish,  little, 
invalid  girl  with  several  servants  to  take  care  of  her, 
whose  lives  she  makes  no  little  of  a  burden,  learns  that 
the  secret  of  happiness  is  in  doing  something  for  others. 
The  •'  diamond  "  she  discovers  is  a  friend,  whom  she  de- 
clares at  first  to  be  "  the  very  homeliest  person  "  she 
ever  saw,  but  whose  beautiful  spirit  she  learns  after- 
w-ard  to  appreciate.  The  Merry  Five  Is  the  second  vol- 
ume in  the  "  Silver  Gate  Series,"  in  which  the  charac- 
ters Penn  Shirley  has  made  familiar,  Molly,  Kirke  and 
Weezy  Rowe,  with  Paul  and  Pauline  Bradstreet,  con- 
tinue their  explorations  and  experiences  in  their  new 
home  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  author  half  promises 
further  developments  in  the  lives  of  these  interesting 
youngsters  ;  wherever  they  turn  up,  however,  * '  The 
Merry  Five  "  "  will  not  appear  again  with  masks  on 
their  faces."  All  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  enjoyed 
Sophie  Swett's  capital  stories  in  the  various  magazines 
will  be  glad  of  the  sight  of  The  Ponkady  Branch  Road. 
Her  pictures  of  country  life  are  always  interesting,  and 
the  homely  personages  of  the  narrative  are  drawn  very 
skillfully.  Margaret  Sidney,  too,  does  more  than  a  little 
character  sketching  in  The  Gingham  Bag.  Her  "  Potter 
Family  "  is  afflicted  with  a  typical  New  England  con- 
science which  sometimes  becomes  a  tritle  oppressive  to 
themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heirloom  about  which 
the  story  centres,  but  everything  ends  happily  and  a 
piece  of  the  old  bag  looks  down  from  the  wall  upon  the 
consummation— doubtless  destined  to  be  a  greater  fetich 
than  ever.  "  Grace  Le  Baron  "  concludes  her  series  of 
"  Hazlewood  Stories/'  with  The  Rosebud  Club,  which  is 
much  in  character  with  the  preceding  volumes.  Mrs. 
Upham's  message  is  to  the  very  young  people,  and  she 
writes  with  much  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their 
needs  and  capabilities.  Miss  A.  G.  Piympton,  too,  is  a 
well  known  friend  of  the  little  people.  She  now  gives 
them  a  collection  of  stories  entitled  The  Black  Dog,  the 
best  two  of  which  tell  of  certain  child-dog  friendships  in 
a  very  understanding  way.  Mopsy  :  Her  Tangles  and 
Triiunphs,  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  is,  like  Bushy,  the 
record  of  what  cheery,  good-natured  perseverance  can 
accomplish.  Mopsy  does  what  comes  to  her  hand,  and 
whether  at  her  boarding-house  drudgery  or  afterward, 
as  "  Miss  Howard,"  giving  ])oor  city  (^hildmi  sonit> 
knowledge  of  tlie  fresh,  healthful,  (-(/uiitry  lift)— shn  is 
always  good  naturedly  h»^lj)ing  somti  one  else  along, 
though  her  own  path  is  far  from  smooth. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vin(;ent  Wright  admits  in  the  \)reface  to 
his  'I'he  Wonderful  Fairies  of  tlir  Sun  that  "  tho  suhjtM't 
t»f  Fairies  as  a  huHis  for  childn-n's  Mtorirs  \h  l»y  no  nn>ans 
tt  new  one."     .     .     .     "lint    I'airy  tah's  lun-etofore  have 


borne  a  similarity  of  style."  In  his  own  production 
"  the  elves  are  given  exclusive  prominence  "  and  "  the 
fairy  bands  appear  in  a  new  field  of  action,  portrayed  in 
simple  verse  of  easy  metre,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing the  conventional  jingle."  Probable  Sons,  by  the 
authors  of  Ericas  Good  Neivs,  is  the  story  of  how  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Wentworth's  unexpected  legacy  of  an  orphan  niece 
Avas  "  first  pitied,  then  suffered,  then  embraced,"  except 
that,  it  should  be  added,  vexation  j)reoeded  the  pily. 
Ho  is  finally  led  to  a  better  and  nobler  life  thi"ough  her 
instrumentality.  There  are  good  nn.)ral8,  too,  in  the  six 
stories  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Paull,  which  take  their  name 
from  the  initial  one  :  The  Making  of  u  Hero;  they  are 
told,  moreover,  simply  and  entertaingly. 

Edna  Lyall,  whom  one  would  hanlly  .suspect  bofv>rt»- 
hand  of  slangy  phra.stH)logy,  calls  her  latest  volume  How 
the  Children  Raised  the  Wind,  and  rtUates,  with  all  her 
usual  mastery  of  ]>atho.s,  h*>w  Fay  and  Mowgli,  with 
Poodlti's  a.ssistanct\  nianageti  to  opt>n  the  he^lrts  t\i\\\ 
purno.s  t>f  tht^  grown-ups  t*»  such  an  extent  that  tht* 
"  Poor  Church"  was  completely  freed  frv>m  ila  iucubus 
of  debt. 

Th»u-e  are,  naturally,  tn-luM^s  of  lU<u-llur  In  Mr.  Stcx^- 
(lard's  uv\v  book,  The  Suutnlntak^r's  Son.  for  although 
the  stones  do  not  at  all  re.somblo  each  other,  the  l»tt«»r'« 
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scheme  of  i)resentiiig  the  preaching  und  miracles  and 
death  of  Christ  as  viewed  by  a  young  Jew  could  not  fail 
to  exhibit  points  of  similarity  with  Lew  Wallace's  great 
work.  Cyril,  the  son  of  Ezra,  the  swordmaker,  wit- 
nesses nearly  all  of  Christ's  public  appearances,  and 
joins  his  father,  who  has  led  a  revolt  against  the  Ro- 
mans, in  believing  that  Jesus  is  to  lead  them  against 
their  oppressors.  The  Biblical  narrative  has  been  fol- 
lowed quite  exactly  by  the  author,  who  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  pick  up  the  requisite 
"  local  color  "  needed  for  describing  the  gladiatorial  and 
athletic  contests  and  the  various  events  of  the  story. 
There  are  twenty-five  illustrations  by  George  Varian,  or 
rather  twenty-four,  since  by  some  mistake  the  cut  on 
page  249  has  been  duplicated  on  page  267. 

Any  one  with  the  name  of  Collingwood  ought  to  be 
able  to  deal  masterfully  with  naval  details,  and  the 
author  of  The  Log  of  a  Privateersnian  is  no  novice  at  the 
business.  His  hero  ships  as  second  mate  on  board  the 
privateer  Dolphin  during  the  war  with  Napoleon  and 
his  hair-breadth  escapes  make  lively  reading.  Naval 
duels  of  all  sorts,  ships  captured  and  recaptured,  storm, 
wreck  and  fire  are  every  day  matters  to  this  bold  sea- 
farer. Finally,  a  lucky  chance  puts  him  in  possession  of 
the  French  admiral's  plans,  and  his  reward  for  this  im- 
portant service  is  a  command  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

There  are  plenty  of  us  who  have  grown  up  on  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  stories  ;  there  can  scarcely  be  a  reading 
man  in  this  country  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
eagerness  he  awaited  those  fascinating  every  day  tales 
which  vied  in  their  enthralling  power  with  Mayne  Reid's 
or  Jules  Verne's  wildest  extravaganzas.  The  heroes  of 
these  stories  we  knew  all  about,  they  were  just  our- 
selves, and  the  secret  of  at  least  part  of  the  charm  lay  in 
the  fact  that  everything  in  them  seemed  to  be  a  possible 
future  for  the  reader.  The  hand  that  penned  "  Cudjo's 
Cave  "  and  the  other  early  war  stories  has  not  lost  its 
cunning,  and  the  present  volume  is  worthy  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  Prize  Cup  tells  of  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  a  cup  won  in  an  athletic  contest  and  the 
clearing  up  of  several  unexplained  disappearances  with 
its  recapture.  "  Oliver  Optic,"  too,  needs  no  introduction 
to  American  boys.  On  the  Staff  is  the  fourth  volume 
in  his  series  of  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray— on  Land." 
History  is  here  presented  in  a  form  which  should  cause 
the  average  text-book  to  blush  with  shame,  and  there 
will  be  many  boys  who  will  take  a  personal  interest, 
hereafter,  in  the  Shiloh  campaign  from  their  remem- 
brance of  the  part  Dick  Lyon  bore  therein. 

Mr.  Elbridge  H.  Brooks,  who  made  such  a  success  with 
his  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans,  has  prepared 
another  volume,  The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans, along  much  the  same  lines.  A  party  of  boys  and 
girls  are  supposed  to  travel  around  to  the  various  places 
possessing  historic  interest,  and  their  uncle  tells  them 
the  while  many  interesting  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  each  section.  Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
Webster,  Grant,  Clay,  Franklin  and  many  others  are 
thus  made  in  turn  the  centre?  of  interest,  and  the  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  jnctures  of  the  people  and 
X>laces  treated  of.  Rhymes  of  the  States  has  a  somewhat 
similar  objf;ct,  very  differently  achiev(id.  In  this  Dr. 
Garrett  Newkirk  has  X)ut  into  verse  the  princijjal  facts 
about  the  various  States  of  th(!  Union,  joining  together 
Homa  g(!Ography,  some  history,  and  some  statistics.  The 
old  rhyme  of  "  Thirty  days  hath  September  "  and  its 
remarkable  "sticking"  quality  gave  the  author  his 
idea,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  jingles  will  help  the 


children  to  retain  many  data  which  would  otherwise 
sift  through  their  minds  as  fast  as  poured  in.  The  book 
is  cleverly  illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn.  In  the  same  group 
comes  another  volume  by  Mr.  Brooks,  in  which  he  tells 
the  boys  and  girls  'The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  American.  Henrietta  Christian  Wright  presents 
in  the  present  volume  of  her  Children's  Stories  in  Amer- 
ican Literature  a  series  of  short  sketches  of  some  of 
the  prominent  literary  figures  from  1860  to  1896.  This 
with  the  former  volume  will  enable  the  young  people 
to  get  some  idea  as  to  who's  who  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner  effectually  dis- 
proves the  oft- repeated  assertion  that  America  has  not 
yet  developed  a  ''  legendary  era  "  by  collocating,  in 
Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,  several  hundred 
most  interesting  folk  tales  and  legends,  for  which  he 
modestly  claims  "  some  measure  of  completeness,"  The 
two  volumes  are  most  interesting,  and  the  compiler  has 
done  his  work  with  infinite  care  and  much  success. 

The  Court  of  King  Arthur,  by  William  Henry  Frosi/, 
seems  to  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  children  need  their  "  King  Arthur  "  thus 
diluted.  While  every  one  must  be  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  each  effort  to  turn  the  yoiithful  minds  to  those 
ennobling  old  knightly  legends,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  are  improved  by  being  modernized  in  this  way. 
and  there  be  many  who  would  consider  as  a  desecration 
the  introduction  of  these  really  unnecessary  interludes 
of  travel  supposed  to  bind  the  various  tales  together  and 
to  place  them  more  realistically  in  the  mind. 

Adolph,  by  Fannie  J.  Taylor,  is  a  story  of  how  a  little 
girl,  separated  from  her  mother  upon  reaching  New 
York  in  a  cholera-stricken  vessel,  is  adopted  by  a  poor 
German  immigrant,  and  of  how  the  latter's  son,  Adolph, 
makes  a  long  but  finally  successful  search  for  the  "  beau- 
tiful lady  "  who  had  been  mourning  over  her  supposedly 
dead  child.  In  Santa  Claus^  New  Castle  Miss  Maude 
Florence  Bellar  makes  a  plea  to  the  children  favored  by 
that  generous  saint  to  remember  that  there  are  others 
less  fortunate,  and  next  Christmas  to  put  by  some  of 
their  old  toys  for  the  poor  youngsters  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christmas  gifts.  Children  of  To-day  contains 
children's  sketches  in  verse  and  prose  with  many  designs 
by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker,  and  a  number  of  elaborate  fac- 
similes of  water-color  drawings  by  Frances  Brundage — 
children's  heads  with  the  pinkest  of  cheeks  and  reddest 
of  lips  and  bluest  of  eyes  and  yellowest  of  hairs.  Elea- 
nor Whitney  Willard  has  gathered  together  and  illus- 
trated a  dozen  of  the  Children's  Singing  Games,  which 
so  many  youngsters  know  but  which  they  might  have 
hunted  for  in  many  tomes  before  the  appearance  of  the 
prevent  volume.  "London  Bridge,"  "Here  We  go 
Round  the  Mulberry  Bush  "  and  "  Little  Sallie  Waters  " 
are  some  of  the  old-time  favorites  given. 

If  any  boy  thinks  he  knows  something  about  kites  he 
should  get  hold  of  Parakites,  by  Gilbert  Totten  Woglom, 
and  he  will  find  out  how  utterly  he  was  mistaken.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Woglom  doesn't  write  for  boys  ;  his  "  treat- 
ise on  the  making'and  fiying  of  tailless  kites  for  scientific 
purposes  and  for  recreation  "  contains  a  good  deal  more 
of  scientific  data  than  the  average  youth  bargains  for 
when  his  mind  is  bent  on  kite-flying  ;  but  for  all  that  it 
is  mightily  interesting,  this  book;  and  the  "  Woglom 
parakite  "  which  is  so  far  beyond  th(?  iiolliwog  stage  that 
it  will  not  act  properly  if  loaded  with  a  tail,  is  a  com- 
panion whose  habits  and  ways  are  well  worth  studying. 
Mr.  Woglom  gives  some  fine  photog7-aphs  made;  at  vari- 
ous heights  by  a  camera  attaclu^d  to  his  parakite. 
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Halton.     Octavo,  pp.  163.      New  York  :    Frederif;k    A. 

Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 
The  Boys  of  Clovernook  :  A  Story  of  Five  Boys  on  a  Farm. 

By  Mary  Barnes  Beal.    Octavo,  pp.  .351.    Boston  :  Lothrop 

Publishing  Co.    $1..50. 
Tecumseh's  Young  Braves  :  A  Story  of  the  Creek  War.    By 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson.    12mo,  pp.  356.    Boston  :  Lee  & 

Shepard.    $1..50. 

Around  the  Camp  Fire.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  M.A. 
Octavo,  pp.  349.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

$1..50. 

A  Cape  May  Diamond.  By  Evelyn  Raymond.  Octavo,  pp. 
325.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Captain  Chap  ;  or.  The  Rolling  Stones.  By  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton.   12mo,  pp.  298.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

$1.50. 

On  the  Staff.  By  Oliver  Optic.  "  Blue  and  Gray  "  series. 
12mo,  pp.  474.    Boston  :  Lee  «fe  Shepard.    $1..50. 

Three  Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  By  Nora  Perry. 
Octavo,  pp.  64.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago.  By  Eliza  Orne  White.  13mo, 
pp.  151.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Adolph,  and  How  He  Found  the  "  Beautiful  Lady."  By  Fan- 
nie J.  Taylor.  Octavo,  pp.  85.  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.    50  cents. 

How  the  Children  Raised  the  Wind.  By  Edna  Lyall.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  65.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  50 
cents. 

The  Making  of  a  Hero,  and  Other  Stories  for  Boys.  By  Mrs. 
George  A.  Paull.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
50  cents. 

"Probable  Sons."  By  the  author  of  "  Eric's  Good  News." 
Octavo,  pp.  130.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  50 
cents. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  13mo, 
pp.  400.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Oracle  of  Baal.  Edited  by  J.  Provand  Webster.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  374.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Island  :  A  Tale  of  Bush  and  Pampas, 
Wreck  and  Treasure  Trove.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  356.    Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.35. 

The  Boy  Tramps  ;  or.  Across  Canada.  By  J.  Macdonald  Ox- 
ley.  Octavo,  pp.  361.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

The  Black  Tor  :  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  James  I.  By  George 
Manville  Fenn.  Octavo,  pp.  338.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  CO.    $1.50. 

The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Chester 
Bailey  Pernald.  12mo,  pp.  350.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $1..50. 

Mopsy :  Her  Tangles  and  Triumphs.  By  Kate  Tannatt 
Woods.  13mo,  pp.  331.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.     $1.35. 

Betty  of  Wye.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  13mo,  pp.  358.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Gingham  Bag  :  The  Tale  of  an  Heirloom.  By  Margaret 
Sidney.  ]2mo,  pp.  ;369.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Co.    $1.25. 

The  Pokanty  Branch  Road,  and  Other  Stories  for  Young 
People.  By  Sophie  Swott.  16mo,  pp.  333.  Boston : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

Little  Daughter  of  the  Sun.  By  Julia  P.  Dabney.  16mo, 
pp.  m).    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.3.5. 
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The  Merry  f'ive.  By  Penn  Shirley.  l6mo.,  pp.  155.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    75  cents. 

Maris  Stella.  By  Mane  Clothilde  Balfour.  16mo,  pp.  202. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    SI- 

Ugly  Idol :  A  Development  by  Claud  Nicholson.  IBmo,  pp. 
329.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

The  Black  Dog,  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  G.  Plympton. 
IGmo,  pp.  230.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Jerry  the  Blunderer  :  A  Fable  for  Children.  By  Lily  F. 
Wesselhoeft.  16mo,  pp.  255.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Ship  Daphne  :  A  Story  of  the  City  and  the  Sea.  By  Rev. 
T.  S.  Millington.  12mo,  pp.  344.  Boston  :  A.  1.  Bradley 
&Co.    $1.25. 

Marred  in  the  Making.  By  H.  W.  Shrewsbury.  12mo,  pp. 
253.     Boston  :  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.    $1. 

A  Vanished  Hand.  By  Sarah  Doudney.  16mo,  pp.  193.  Bos- 
ton :  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.    $1. 

My  Young  Master  :  A  Novel.  By  Opie  Read.  12mo,  pp.  305. 
Chicago  :  Laird  &  Lee.    $1. 

Fairy  Tales  Far  and  Near.  Retold  by  Q.  12mo,  pp.  196. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Scrape  that  Jack  Built.  By  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz. 
16mo,  pp.  248.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Bushy  ;  A  Romance  Founded  on  Fact.  By  Cynthia  M.  West- 
over.    12mo,  pp.  318.    New  York  :  The  Morse  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Rosebud  Club.    By  Grace  Le  Baron.      16mo,  pp.  178. 
•   Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    75  cents. 

Tomme-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  12mo,  pp.  328.  New  York  •  The  Macmillan  Co. 
S1.50. 

Air  Castle  Don  ;  or,  From  Dreamland  to  Hardpan.  By  B. 
Freeman  Ashley.  12mo,  pp.  340.  Chicago  :  Laird  &  Lee. 
$1. 

The  Swordmaker's  Son  :  A  Story  of  the  Year  30  A.D.  By 
William  O.  Stoddard.  12mo,  pp.  277.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Co.    $1.50. 

"  Gold  :  "  A  Dutch  Indian  Story.  By  Annie  Linden.  12mo, 
pp.  358.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.25. 

Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway,  and  Other  Short  Stories  Told 
After  Dark.  By  *'  Uncle  Remus  "  (Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris).   12mo,  pp.  198.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.25, 

The  Wonderful  Wheel.  By  Mary  Tracy  Earle.  12mo,  pp. 
152.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Prize  Cup.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  12mo,  pp.  234.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.50. 

Sindbad,  Smith  &  Co.  By  Albert  Stearns.  12mo,  pp.  271. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.50. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.  By  S.  R.Crockett.  Octavo  pp  314. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 

POLITICS   AND    SOCIOLOGY. 

General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post  :  A  Practical  Solution 
of  the  Railroad  Problem.  By  James  Lewis  Cowles. 
12mo,  pp.  107.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75 
cents. 

International  Law  :  A  Simple  Statement  of  its  Prim^iples. 
By  Herbert  Wolcott  Bo  wen.  12mo,  pp.  Itio.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  American  C Conference  on  International  Arbitration  hold 
in  Washirik'ton,  D.  ('.,  April  '.^.i  and  23,  1H9«.  Octavo,  pp. 
2.5H.     New  York  :  The  Fiakor  &  Taylor  Vo.    $1.50. 

Oovernments  and  T*urlics  In  (!ontln«mtal  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawr<^ni'e  fiowcll.  Two  vols.,  o«'tavo,  pp.  31tl  455.  Bos- 
ton :  lIouKhLon,  MlfUiu  &  Co.    |5. 


Problems  of  Modern  Democracy  :  Political  and  Economic 
Essays.  By  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin.  12mo,  pp.  332. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |2. 

The  American  Commonwealth.  Abridged  edition  for  the 
use  of  colleges  and  high  schools  By  James  Bryce. 
12mo,  pp.  560.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.75. 

ESSAYS,    ETC. 

Essays  on  Books  and  Culture.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
16mo,  pp.  279.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mere  Literature,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Woodrow  Wilson. 
12mo,  pp.  247.    Boston  :  Houghton,  MiflSin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Modern  French  Literature.  By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  PhD. 
12mo.  pp.  510.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Shakespeare's  Heroes  on  the  Stage.  By  Charles  E.  L.  Win- 
gate.    Octavo,  pp.  358.    New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

$2. 

BOOKS   FOR   THE    HOME. 

Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  16mo,  pp.  205.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Mother.  Baby  and  Nursery  :  A  Manual  for  Mothers.  By 
Genevieve  Tucker,  M.D.  Octavo,  pp.  161,  Boston  :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.    $1.50. 

How  to  Feed  Children  :  A  Manual  for  Mothers,  Nurses  and 
Physicians.  By  Louise  E.  Hogan.  12mo,  pp.  236.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1. 

The  National  Cook  Book.  By  Marion  Harland  and  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick.  12mo,  pp.  550.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Quotations  for  Occasions.  Compiled  by  Katharine  B.  Wood. 
12mo,  pp.  220.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Friendly  Letters  to  Girl  Friends.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney. 16mo,  pp.  243.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

A  Manual  for  China  Painters.  By  Mrs.  N.  di  B .  Monachesi. 
12mo,  pp.  298.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

REPRINTS   AND    SELECTIONS. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton.  Edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  12mo,  pp.  376.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell. 
Six  vols.,  16mo,  pp.  1,754.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $6. 

Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
New  Edition.  12mi>.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1,50. 

A  Window  in  Thrums.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  12mo,  pp.  285. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brit*r  Bush.  By  Ian  Maclaren.  12mo,  pp. 
32ti.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2. 

Stories  and  Legends  from  Washington  Irving.  lAuo,  pp. 
312.     Now  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

About  Children  :  What  Men  and  Women  Have  Said.  Chi>8«n 
and  Arranged  by  Kt>se  Porter.  Itimo.  pp.  Sfl.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     |1. 

Concerning  Friendship  :  A  Year  Bo«>k.  Complltnl  by  Ellaa 
Atkins  Stone.  Ithuo,  pp.  2t«t.  New  York  :  li.  P.  P\»t- 
nam's  Sons.    $1. 

The  HnrthM»»l.l  Year  Ho.ik.  for  Each  New  rWiy.  8<>l«i*t<K! 
mid  Arniim'etl  by  Dolovuu  L  Plornon.  Irtmo,  pp.  STH. 
Now  York  :  Kloiulng  II.  Uevell  Co.    |l.ja. 
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Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    December. 

Social  Classes  in  the  Rei)ublic.    E.  L.  Godkin. 

Classical  Studies  in  America.    B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 

Professor  Child.    Geore:e  L.  Kittredge. 

The  Art  of  Public  Improvement.     Mary  C.  Bobbins. 

Landscapes  with  Figures.    J-  K.  Paulding. 

Cheerful  Yesterdays.    Thomas  W.  Higginson. 

William  Morris :  The  Man  and  His  Work.    W.  Sharp. 

A  Colony  of  the  Unemployed.    Josiah  Flynt. 

Thoreau.     Bradford  Torrey. 

A  Living  God.    Lafcadio  Hearn. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    December. 

The  New  Child  and  Its  Picture-Books. 

Living  Critics.— XI     William  Crarv  Brownell,  G.  M.  Hyde. 

Some  Notes  on  Political  Oratory.— II.    H.  T.  Peck. 

The  Present  State  of  Literature  in  America.     W.  R.  Nicoll. 

Century   Magazine.— New   York.     December. 

A  Group  of  American  Girls.    Early  in  the  Century.    Helen 

E.  Smith. 
A  Painter  of  Motherhood.    Lee  Bacon. 
Campaigning  with  Grant.     Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
Souvenirs  of  a  Veteran  Collector.    William  A.  Coffin. 
Light  in  Dark  Places.    Jacob  A.  Riis. 

The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence.    Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
One  Man  Who  Was  Content.    M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer. 
Our  Great  Pacific  Commonwealth.     William  E.  Smyths. 
What  Language  Did  Christ  Speak  ?    Agnes  S.  Lewis. 

The   Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,   N.  Y.     December. 

Maccari's  Historic  Frescoes.    Theodore  Tracey. 
A  Prearranged  Head  End  Collision.    A.  C.  Rogers. 
The  Ancient  Silver  Mines  of  Zacatecas.    Charles  S.  Gleed. 
The  Ten  Years'  Captivity  of  Slatin  Pasha.    S.  E.  Tillman. 
The  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa.    G.  F.  Becker. 
The  Artist  and  His  Model.    Percival  Pollard. 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion.    E.  Fores- 
ter. 

Frank   Leslie's  Popular   Monthly.— New    York.    December. 

A  Magic  Island  (Santa  Catalina).    Beatriz  B.  de  Luna. 

American  Universities  and  Colleges.— Cornell.    H.  C.  Howe. 

Gen.  RoVjert  E.  Lee.    Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 

Mud,  Mind  and  Modelers.    Lawrence  Mendenhall. 

Canoeing  Down  the  Rhine.— I.    Rochefort  Calhoun. 

The  Battle  Abbey  of  the  South.    Varina  A.  Davis. 


Harper's    Monthly    Magazine.— New  York.     December. 

A  Middle  English  Nativity.    John  Cor  bin. 
White  Man's  Africa.- -II.    Poultney  Bigelow. 
Wild  Ducks  and  Tame  Decoys.    Hamblen  Sears. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     William  Dean  Ho  wells. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — Philadelphia.    December. 

Shutting  Out  the  Sea.    George  E.  Walsh. 

The  Land  of  Taffy.    D.  C.  Macdonald. 

An  Old  Virginia  Fox  Hunt.    David  B.  Fitzgerald. 

Flirtation  as  a  Fine  Art.    Jean  Wright. 

Our  First  Silver  Mine.    George  J.  Varnay. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Poster.    Agnes  C.  Sage. 

Anagrams.    Arthur  Inkersley. 

McCIure's   Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Farthest  North.    Cyrus  C.  Adams. 
An  Unpublished  Life  Portrait  of  Washington.    C.  H.  Hart. 
The  Early  Life  of  Ulysses  Grant.    Hamlin  Garland. 
Bethlehem.    S.  S.  McClure. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Royal  Children.    George  Holme. 

Types  of  Fair  Women. 

Prominent  American  Families.— VIII.    The  Washingtons. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.     December. 

Henry  K  Oliver.    John  W.  Buckham. 

What  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Saith  to  the  Nations.  B.  F. 
Trueblood. 

Childhood  in  1800.    Amelia  L.  Hill. 

The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Channing.    Charles  R.  Thurston. 

The  Portraits  of  Emerson.    Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

George  H.  Boughton,  the  Painter  of  New  England  Puritan- 
ism.   W.  E.  Griffis. 

The  Peterson  Magazine. — New  York.    December. 

German  Legend  in  Opera.    Beatrice  Sturges. 
James  Fennimore  Cooper.    Rupert  Hughes. 
William  Taylor,  Missionary  Bishop.    Alpha  G.  Kynett. 
Poet  Life  in  Ancient  London.    Phebe  Piatt. 
Christmas  in  Foreign  Climes.    Edward  Bedloe. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York.     December. 

Sir  John  Millais,  Bart.,  P.  R.  A.    Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Little  Pharisees  in  Fiction.    Agnes  Repplier. 
Stories  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Clinton  Ross,  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Rensselaer,  and  others. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN    AND   ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.     October. 

Focusing.    James  Ross. 

Photograi)her8'  Photography.    Marcus  Strong. 
Evolution  of  the  Camera.     M.  Y.  Beach. 
Platinotype  Printing.    W.  H.  Titensor. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.     Philadelphia.     Octo- 
ber. 

The  Salisbury  Government  and  the  Educational  Problem. 

J.  .J.  (rShea. 
Dr.  Holmes'  Life  and  Letters.     James  F.  S])alding. 
The  Attribute  and  Note  of  Sanctity  in  the  Church.     A.  F. 

Hewit. 
The  Jesuits  and  New  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

F.  W.  Grey. 
Balfour's  Phi]osoi)hy.  — IV.    St.  George  Mivart. 
The  F'iction  of  Corporate  Reunion.     A.  F.  Marshall. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Doges.     Anne  S.  Bailey. 
KvHTiiH  and  Causes  Which  Led  to  the  Juvasion  of  England. 
Bull  of  Pupe  Leo  XIII.  on  Anglican  Orders. 
The  Conversion  of  London.    Amy  M.  Grange. 

American  Historical  Review. — New  York.   (Quarterly.)    Oc- 
tober. 

The  Colonel  and  ITis  ('omrnanfJ.    .Julian  ('orbett. 

British  f'onvicts  Hhipj^ed  to  American  Colonies.    James  D. 

Hutler. 
A   Plea  for  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Northern  Europe. 


The  Vatican  Archives.    Charles  H.  Haskins. 

Rev.    Thomas   Bray   and    His   American   Libraries.    B.   C. 

Steiner. 
The  Partition  of  Poland.    James  B.  Perkins. 


American  Journal  of  Sociology.— Chicago. 
November 


(Bi-monthly.) 


Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics.    ,T.  (jl  Muirhead. 

The  Working  Boy.     Florence  Kelley. 

Immigration  and  Crime. 

Economic  Productivity  of  Municipal   Enterprises.      W,  F. 

Willcox. 
Superiority  and  Subordination  as  Subject  Matter  of  Soci- 

"ology. 
Christian  Sociology.— VTII.     Shailor  Mathews. 
Sof;ial  Control.— V.     Edward  A.  Ross. 
The  Purpose  of  Sociology.     Lester  P.  Ward. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.— Washington.    November. 

Friends  of  America  Before  tin?  Revolution. 
Anniversary  of  the  Hjittloof  Fort  Griswold. 
In  Ancient  Esopus.    Mary  W.  Van  Deu.sen. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— Now  York.     Novem- 
ber. 

The  Moral  Standard.     W.  II.  Hudson. 

PuIjHc  Aquariums  in  Eurojjo.     Bashford  Dean. 
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On  the  Crater  of  Mount  Shasta.    A.  S.  Packard. 

Notes  on  Bhils,  Burmese  and  Battaks.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

The  Abundance  of  Animal  Life.    M.  Albert  Gaudry. 

Shells.    Margaret  W.  Leighton. 

Employment  of  Motor  Activities  in  Teaching.     E.  R.  Shaw. 

Double  Personality.    William  R.  Newbold. 

A  Dogs  Laugh.     M.  le  Vicomte  D'Aiglun. 

Popular  Superstitions.    Walter  J.  Hoffman. 

Science  in  Wheat  Growing.    M.  P.  F.  Deh^rain. 

Evolution  of  Insect  Instinct.    M.  Ch.  Perton. 

"  Deaf  and  Dumb."    Mabel  E.  Adams. 

Architectural  Record.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)   December. 

Household  Furnishings.    Helen  Campbell. 

Electric  Lighting  of  Modern  Office  Buildings.    W.  S.  Mon 

roe. 
The   Smaller  Houses  of    the  English    Suburbs.— II.     B.   F. 

Fletcher. 
The  Early  Renaissance  in  France.    G.  A.  T.  Middleton. 
Sculpture  as  Applied  to  Paris  Houses.    Fernand  Mazade. 
French  Cathedrals.— VIII.    Barr  Ferree. 
Perspective  Illusions  in  Medieval  Italian  Churches. 
The  Works  of  R.  H.  Robertson.    Montgomery  Schuyler. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    November. 

The  Issue  of  1896.    Frank  Parsons. 

Simplicity  of  the  Single  Tax.    S.  Howard  Leech. 

Jesus  and  the  Apostles.    J.  R.  Buchanan. 

Medical  Crisis  or  the  Eighteenth  Century.    C.  W.  Cram. 

Kate  Field.    Lilian  Whiting. 

Four  Epochs  in  the  History  of  Our  Republic.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Free  Coinage  Indispensable,  But  Not  a  Panacea.     Walter 

Clark. 
The  North  American  Indian.    J.  W.  Pope. 
Children's  Sense  of  Fear.    Mary  M.  Harrison. 
The  Impending  Crisis.    William  H.  Staudish. 
Do  We  Need  an  Infallible  Revelation  ?    T.  E.  Allen. 

Art  Amateur. — New  York.    November. 

How  to  Interest  Children  in  Drawing.    Isabel  McDougall. 
Flower  Analysis.— II.    J.  Marion  Shull. 
Landscape  Painting  in  Oil. — III.    H.  E.  Norimead. 
China  Painting. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    November. 

Principles  of  Art  Study  and  Expression.    H.  McBride. 

In  Nature's  Wild  Garden.    W.  S.  Rice. 

Mr.  La  Farge  on  Painting. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Modeling.— VI.    W.  O.  Partridge. 

Landscape  Painting  from  Nature.    L.  B.  C.  Josephs, 

Bachelor  of  Arts.— New  York.    November. 

President  Eliot's  Chautauqua  Address. 

Robert  Browning.— I.    John  Jay  Chapman. 

A  Study  in  Faust.    A.  C.  Roberts. 

A  Student  Bierreise  in  Berlin.    J.  Mathewman. 

Specimens  of  Alumni  Wit.    E.  H.  Nichols. 

Golf. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.    November. 

My  First  Night  in  the  Snow.    Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen. 

Southern  Tasmania  ;  a  Yachtsman's  Paradise. 

A  Visit  to  a  Modern  Shooting  School.     Sir  Ralph   Payne 

Gallwey. 
Rugby  Football.    C.  J.  N.  Fleming. 
Sport  in  Eastern  Canada.    Arthur  P.  Silver. 
Hunting.    G.  H.  Jalland. 
From  a  Camel.    Captain  Puller  Whistler. 
Sport  in  the  Channel  I.sland.s.    H.  Heron. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    November. 
The  Operations  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  Last  Twenty 

The  Statutes  for  the  Year  189(5. 

Educational  Papers  in  Banking  and  Finance. 

Biblical   World— Chicago.     November. 

Islam  :  A  Sketch  with  Bibliography.    T.  W.  Davios. 
Tlieory  of  thf^  Servant  in  Isaiah  WZ:  i;{-5.'{.     S.  I.  ('urtiH.s. 
Prophecy  of  t\w  Babylonian  Cai)tivity.     William  K.  Harper. 
The  Foreshadowings  of  Christ.— 1.     G.  S.  GocuLspt'cd. 
A    Parajihrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.— IX.     G.    B. 
Stevens. 

Blackwood's  Matfazine.  — London.     November. 

.Tohn  Gibson  Locklmrt. 

Holland  ;  Hcliiiid  I)iki>s  iiiid  huitns. 

Politics  in  Kt-cciit  ItiiliuTi  {''irtioii. 

fi'atlior  J»^ronn' ViiiigliHii  ;  tlio  (li-st  I'rior  of  Fort  Augustus. 

Murinliig  Mm  Navy. 

Ill  "  Holy  ItusHia  ;^'  Lifo  in  a  RiiMslun  Kuinilv. 


Our  Duty  in  Regard  to  Vaccination.    Prof.  Sir  T,  Grainger 

Stewart. 
Lord  Rosebery's  Resignation  ;  the  Party  Future. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.- London.     October  15. 

Intending  Emigrants  to  California  ;  Warning. 
Mozambique    Trade  and  the  Steamship  Lines   to   African 

Ports. 
New  Customs  Tariff  of  Victoria.    Continued. 

Borderland.— London.     (Quarterly.)    October. 

Letters  from  Julia  ;  How  to  Widen  the  Chinks. 

St.  Columbia  of  lona,  the  Father  of  Second  Sight.    Miss  X. 

The  Art  of  the  Water  Finder.    Miss  X. 

The  Haunters  and  the  Haunted. 

Psychic  Photography. 

Will  Force  for  Physic  Healing.    A.  Lovell. 

A  Yogi  in  Europe.    Dr.  Hartmann. 

Suggestions  on  the  Practice  of  Palmistry.    C.  E.  Wright. 

The  Bookman. — New  York.    November. 

Living  Critics.— X.     Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Some  Notes  on  Political  Oratory.— I.    Harry  T.  Peck. 

American  Provincialism.    Caroline  M.  Beaumont. 

Canadian  Magazine. — Toronto.     November. 

Reminiscences  of  Fort  McLeod  in  1885.    B.  W.  Antrobus. 
The  Northwest  Mounted  Policeman.    Harold  C.  Thomson. 
Sir  John  Schultz.  Lieut. -Col.    George  T.  Denison. 
Forestry— A  Neglected  Industrv.    Phillips  Thompson. 
Through  the  Sub- Arctics  of  Canada.— VII.    J.  W.  Tyrrell. 
John  Ruskm  as  a  Political  Economist.    W.  J.  Lhamon. 
Canada  and  the  Empire.    G.  M.  Grant. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London.    November. 

Punch  and  Cousin  Jonathan.    M.  H.  Spielmann. 
Castaways  on  East  Spitzbergen.    Sir  W.  Martin  Conway. 
Porcelain  ;  How  it  is  Made.    Mary  Spencer  Warren. 
Pictures  of  the  Orient.    Arthur  Fish. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Hydraulic  Power  in  Switzerland.    Henry  H.  Suplee. 
Failure  of  the  Bouzey  Dam.    W.  C.  Unwin. 
Present  Status  of  Electricity.    William  Baxter.  Jr. 
Compressed  Fuel  in  the  L'nited  States.    J.  R.  Wagner. 
Hydraulic  Dredging.    A.  W.  Robinson. 
Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation.    W.  G.  Starkweather 
Boiler  Insurance  and  Inspection.    W.  A.  Carlile. 

Catholic  World. — New  York.    November. 

Righteous  Mammon.    E.  M.  Lynch. 

Shakspere  and  the  New  Woman. 

Genoa  and  its  Campo  Santo.    F.  M.  Edselas. 

Anton  Rubinstein.     H.  G.  Ganss. 

Future  of  Catholicity  in  America.    A.  P.  Doyle. 

Two  Days  at  LaVerna. 

Bishop  Potter  and  Anglican  Orders.  What  Now  ?  H.  A. 
Adams. 

Lord  Russell  of  Killoweu  and  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Chambers'  Journal.— Edinburgh.    November. 

The  Farmer's  Life. 

Windfalls  and  Unclaimed  Money. 

Coffee  Planting  in  British  Central  Africa.    H.  D.  Herd. 

The  Story  of  Chartered  Companies. 

Municipal  Pawnbroking. 

Orange  Growing  in  Jaffa.     R.  Palmer. 

Out  with  the  India  Rubber  Gatherers.     R.  W.  Cater. 

Accountancy  and  Its  Future. 

Church   Quirterly   Review.— London.    October. 

W.  E.  Gladstone's  "Studies  on  Butler." 

Ottley's  "  Doetrine  of  the  Ineurnatiou." 

Types  of  the  Antjlicau  Epi.seopate. 

rnivt>rsities  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Tlie  Venerable  Bede  ;  the  Father  of  English  History. 

Lecky's  •"  Demo<"raey  and  Liberty." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  "  Philo.sophy  of  Belief." 

Sanctuary  ami  Sacritlt't>  ;  a  Reply  ti>  Wellhausen. 

Strong's  •'  Christian  Ethics." 

The  Text  of  the  (Jospels. 

Contemporary  Review.     lA>uilon.     NoveniU»r. 

Ku.ssia  and  Europe.     K.  J.  Dilhm. 

Arehbishi>p  Magee  and  Archbishop  B«M\son.     Dtvin^Karrnr 

How  a  lM't>sid»^utiHl  CmupaiKU  is  MHiuiged  In   .Viuorii-a.     iJ 

V.   Parker. 
J.  M    liHi-iie's  "  Sentimental  Tonnny"     .\    T   <: 
What  is  t  he  Law  of  the  Church  of  Kiitfland  *     »• 
Was  Mr.  I'arnell  HjuIIv   Treuted  r     William  »»'li 
Travels  anion^'st  the  .Xmu^nliins.     J.  TJuHHloit-  ; 
The   Social    I'diloHophy    of  Churity   « >rkr»nla*»tU'ii       Jvt.i     V 

llobNon. 
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The  Biblical  Critics  on  the  War-Path.    Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Sir  William  Harcourt.    H.  D.  Traill. 
Money  and  Investments. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — London.     November. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot ;  an  Anniversary  Study.    F.  Urquhart. 
Characteristics  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.    Frederick  Greenwood. 
Seaside  Life  in  America.    Francis  H.  Hardy. 
Famous  Trials  ;  the  Queen  against  Madeleine  Smith.    J.  B. 

Atlay. 
Freemasonry  and  the  Roman  Church.    C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Pages  from  a  Private  Diary.    Continued. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    November. 

Sentiment  in  Politics.    Frederick  (^Ireenwood. 

Contemporary  Scandinavian  Belles-Lettres.    R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

The  Struggle  in  America  ;  How  Presidents  are  Made.  A.  H. 
Byles. 

Madagascar  as  a  French  Colony.  Concluded.  Capt.  Pas- 
field  Oliver. 

The  Czar's  Visit  to  Paris.  (In  French.)  Vicomte  E.  M.  de 
yogiie. 

Shakespeare  in  France  under  the  Old  Regime.  (In  French.) 
J.  J.  Jusserand. 

Across  Germany.     (In  French.)    Gabriel  Monod. 

Unpublished  Papers  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington.  Continued. 
(In  French. ) 

Caius  Cornelius  Gallus.     (In  German.)    T.  Mommsen. 

Scandinavian  Poets.    (In  German.)    L.  A.  Salome. 

McKinley  or  Bryan  ?  (In  German.)    Theodor  Barth. 

Education. — Boston.    November. 

The  Doctor  and  the  School.    Henry  Sabin. 
Development  of  the  Young  Child.    W.  P.  Manton. 
Childhood  and  Education.    C.  F.  Carroll. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    November. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Paris.    L.  Marillier. 

Education  and  Vocation.     Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physics.    A.  E.  Dolbear. 

Ranke  and  the  Seminary  Method  in  History.    E.  G.  Bourne. 

Old  and  New  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.    B.  L.  D'Ooge. 

Was  Comenius  Called  to  Harvard  ?    W.  S.  Monroe. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 
October  16. 
William  Morris. 

Originality  in  Literature.    Richard  Burton. 
A  World- Anthology  of  Lyric  Poetry.    F.  L.  Thompson 
Proof  in  Literary  Usage.    Caskie  Harrison. 

November  1. 
The  World's  Memory. 

Is  there  an  American  Literature  ?    Fred  L.  Pattee. 
A  World  Anthology  of  Poetry.    W.  P.  Trent. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Evolution  and  Dogma.    Rev.  Fr.  David. 

The  Crisis  in  Rhodesia.    Miss  E.  M.  Gierke. 

Mediaeval    Service    Books   of   Aquitaine.      Continued.      R. 

Twigge. 
Theories  of  the  Beautiful  and  SuVjlime.    J.  L.  Powell. 
An  Experiment  in  Education  in  Madras.    G.  T.  Mackenzie. 
J.  A.  Froude  and  the  Council  of  Trent.    Rev.  W.  Kent. 
The  Celtic  Sources  of  Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia.  '     Mrs. 

Mulhall. 
The  Orange  Conspiracy  of  1688.    Miss  A.  Shield. 
The  Extension  of  the  Reformation,    R.  F.  Conder. 

Economic  Review.— London^     CQuarterly.)    October. 

A  re  Trade  Unions   Benefit  Societies  i    Sidney  and  Beatrice 

Webb. 
The  Agricultural  Rates  Act  from  an  Historical  Aspect.    R. 

M.  Gamier. 
The  Ethics  of  Socialism.    Canon  E.  L.  Hicks. 
Friendly  Societies  and  Their  Congeners.    J.  M.  Ludlow. 
The  Co-operative  Alliance  at  Work.     H.  W.  Wolff. 
Patriotism  and  Protection.    Prof.  G,  Flamingo. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Napoleon  III. 

Catholic  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Woman  under  the  English  Law. 

"  Federalizing"  the  Lnited  Kingdom. 

New  Views  About  Mars. 

The  Dropmore  Papers. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fife. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Philosophy  of  Belief. 

Lady  Aral^rlla  Stuart  and  the  Venetian  Archives. 

The  Country  and  the  Ministry. 

Engineering    Magazine.— New  York,     November. 

InduHtnai  Efffjcts  of  Finaneial  Isf>lation.     L.  G.  McPherson. 
Three  Phawjs  of  American  Ituilroad  D<!Vf)lr>pment.— II.   H.  G. 
Prout. 


The  Cantilever  in  Architecture.    J.  B.  Robinson, 

Use  of  Electric  Power  in  Small  Units.    William  Elmer. 
Importance  of  Pavement  Maintenance.     S.  Whinery. 
Conditions  Governing  the  Choice  of  Fuel.     H.  M.  Chance. 
Gas  vs.  Electricity  for  Power  Transmission.     N.  W.  Perry. 
Examples  of  Successful  Shop  Management.— II.    H.  Roland. 
Relation  of  Invention  and  Design  to  Mfjchanical  Progress. 
Absence  of  Standard  in  Battle-Ship  Design.    R.  Hunt. 

English  Historical  Review. — London,   (Quarterly.)   October. 

Arrian  as  Legate  of  Cappadocia.    Professor  Pelham. 
Canon  Law  in  England.     Continued.    Profes.sor  Maitland. 
New  Lights  on  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.    James  Gairdner. 
The  Works  of  George  Savile,  First  Marquis  of  Halifax.    Miss 

Foxcroft. 
An  Old  English  Chai-ter  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  favor 

of    St.   Martin's-le-Grand,    London,    A.D.    1(J68.      W.    H. 

Stevenson. 


-London. 


November. 
Clark  Rus 


English  Illustrated  Magazine 

Admiral  Lord  Nelson  ;  Our  Great  Naval  Hero 

sell. 

Dr.  Nansen  at  Home.    Herbert  Ward. 
The  Turkish  Embassy  in  London.    J.  F.  F. 
Gunpowder  Treason.     O.  Abbott. 
Some  Famous  Fires.    J.  Stephen. 
Hunting  the  Buck  in  Warwickshire. 
The  Engine-Drive  Talks.    H.  Macfarlane. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.     November. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Armenian  Ques- 
tion. 

The  Cyprus  Convention.    T.  Gibson  Bowles. 

England,  Russia  and  France.    T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

Intelligible  Signals  Between  Neighboring  Stars.  Francis 
Galton. 

The  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia.    W.  Knox  Johnson. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Soudan.   With  Map.   Major  A.  Griffiths. 

William  Morris.    Mackenzie  Bell. 

Mrs.  Ward's  Book  '  'Sir  George  Tressady  "  and  the  Political 
Novel. 

Emile  Verhaeren  :    the  Belgian  Poet.     Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford. 

The  Strength  of  the  Navy  :  the  Struggle  Before  Us.  H.  W. 
Wilson. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Resignation.    Edward  Dicey. 

The  Forum. — New  York.    November. 

"  As  Maine  Goes,  so  Goes  the  Union."    T.  B.  Reed. 

The  "  Solid  South  "  Dissolving.    E.  P.  Clark, 

Conditions  for  a  Sound  Finanical  System.    E.  W.  Codington. 

Woman  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Naturalist.    W.  K,  Brooks. 

Instructive  District  Nursing.    Mary  K.  Sedgwick. 

The  Immediate  Future  of  Armenia.    W.  K.  Stride. 

Shall  the  Frontier  of  Christendom  be  Maintained?    Julia  W. 

Howe. 
Recent  Excavations  of  Greece.    J.  Gennadius. 
Bond  Sales  and  the  Gold  Standard.    F.  W.  Taussig. 
Emerson's  Wit  and  Humor.    Henry  D.  Lloyd. 
Work  and  Morality.    William  Ferero. 
The  Future  of  Spelling  Reform.    Ben.jamin  E.  Smith. 
Another  Phase  of  the  New  Education.    Gertrude  Buck. 

Free  Review. — London.    November. 

Prof.  Seth  and  Mr.  Balfour.    "  Democritus." 

Hebrew  Parallels.    "  Chilperic." 

Gladstone  the  Theologian.    Concluded.    "  Macrobius." 

Guy  de  Maupassant.    Geoffrey  Mortimer. 

Shall  We  Deceive  Our  Children  ?    George  Macmillan. 

Socialism  Defined.     A.  Hamon. 

English  Critical  Methods.    John  M.  Robertson. 

In  Defense  of  Boarding  Schools.    "  Sir  Guyon." 

Shelley's  Idealism  ;  A  Reply  to  Rev.  A.  Lilley.    Florence  E. 

Hobson. 
"Chrystal;  the  Newest  of  Women  "    A,  H.  Coleman. 

Gentleman's    Magazine. — London.     November. 

The  Three  Abbeys  of  Leystone.    H.  M.  Doughty. 

Horace  in  English.    Charles  Cooper. 

A  Week  in  Ireland.    J.  Shaylor. 

Diabolical  Folk-Lore  in  Divers  Places.    R.  Bruce  Boswell. 

St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.    W.  K.  Stride. 

Killing  a  Maroma.     "•  Weathergage." 

The  Origin  of  Fire.    A.  Macivor. 

Town  Life  Three  Centuries  Ago.    Rhys  Jenkins. 

Good  'Words. — London.    November. 

Stray  Notes  on  Thomas  Bewick.     Margaret  Howitt. 

Impressions  of  the  Canary  Isles.     Hannah  Lynch. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay  and  His  Edinburgh  House.     Dr.  D. 

Macleod. 
The  "  Sweet  Civilities  of  Life."    Lady  Magnus. 
(Character  Building.     Prof.  W.  P.  Paterson. 
Milk.     Dr.  ().  M,  Aiknian. 
Notable  Dogs  of  the  Chase.     "  St.  Bernard." 
The  Vall6e  d'Aspe.    Western  Pyrinees. 
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Green   Bag.— Boston.    November. 

Count  Johannes.    Irving  Browne. 

The  Vehmic  Courts  of  Westphalia.    George  H.  Westley. 

The  Conquest  of  Maine.     George  J.  Varnoy. 

The  New  York  Bar  Association. 

The  English  Law  Courts.— X. 

Gunton's  Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

Popular  Superstition  on  Money  and  Prices. 

The  Anti-Capital  Crusade. 

The  Future  of  English  Labor. 

Wages  and  C\irreney  Dei)reciation. 

Problems  of  Railway  Management.    Henry  Clews. 

The  New  Banking  Law  of  Mexico. 

Early  Slavery  in  New  Jersey. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghatnton,  N.  Y.    November. 

Freaks  of  Nature.    Violet  E.  Mitchell. 
The  Romance  of  Pottery.     W.  P.  Jervis. 
The  Marion  Soldiers'  Home.    Harry  Miller. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    November. 

The  Apostle  Paul  as  Preacher.    W.  C.  Wilkinson. 
Homiletics  Viewed  as  Rhetoric.    Allan  Pollock. 
Present-Day  Apologetics.     F.  F.  Ellinwood. 
Old  Testament  Emphasis  on  Secular  History.     F.   F.   Mc- 
Curdy. 

The  Irrigation  Age. — Chicago.    October. 

Irrigation  of  Rice  in  South  Carolina.    W.  F.  Hutson. 
The  Art  of  Irrigation.— XVI.    T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. — London.    October. 

"Amen;"  Notes  on  Its  Significance  and  Use.    Rev.  H.  W. 

Hogg. 
Egyptian  Fragments.    Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 
The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees.    I.  Abrahams. 
Christian  Demonology.    Continued.    F.  C.  Conybeare. 
The  Lewis-Gibson  Hebrew  Collection.    S.  Sche'chter. 
Massoretic  Studies.    Prof.  L.  Blau. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering    Societies. — Phil- 

adelx^hia. 
September. 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  as  Affected  by  Vegetable  Organ- 
isms. 
The  Testing  of  Coals,    Arthur  Winslow. 
Methods  and  Results  of  Stadia  Surveying.    F.  B.  Maltby. 

October. 
Historical  Development  of  Stone  Bridges.    G.  F.  Swain. 

Journal  of   Geology.— Chicago.     (Semi-quarterly.)    Septem- 
ber-October. 

Drainage  Modifications.    M.  C.  Campbell. 
Analcite  Group  of  Igneous  Rocks.    L.  V.  Pirsson. 
The  Queen's  River  Moraine.    J.  B.  Woodworth,  C.  F.  Mar- 
but. 
Principle  of  Rock  Weathering.    G.  P.  Merrill. 

Journal    of  the    Military    Service    Institution. — New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)     November. 

The  Hunting  Knife   and    Individual  Rifle  Pit.    Maj.  J.   P. 

Sanger. 
Methods  of  Instruction  in  First  Aid.    Capt.  J.  E.  Pilcher. 
Proximity  of  England  to  United  States.    Capt.  G.  P.  Cotton. 
Supply  of  Ammunition  to  the  Firing  Line.    Lieut.  G.  B. 

Duncan. 
The  Present  Congress  and  the  National  Guard.    Col.  J.  M. 

Rice. 
Marching  Shoes  for  Troops.    Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummer. 
The  New  Infantry  Rifle.     Cajjt.  C.  J.  Crane. 
Review  of  Military  Technology. 

Departmental  Bimetallism.     Tjieut.-Col.  W,  Hill-Climo, 
German  Ideas  on  Field  Artillery. 
The  Fog  of  War.    Col.  L.  Halo  ' 
Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.     Maj.  E.  S.  May. 

Journal   of  the    United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe,    Va. 
(Bi-monthly.) 

On  the  Rifling  of  Cannon.    Ctu)t.  J.  M.  Ingalls. 

Notes  on  Europan  Sea-Coast  Portittcations.     Lieut.  A.  Hero, 

Jr. 
The  Bicycle  for  Military  Purposes.— II.    Lieut.  W.  i\  Davis. 
The  An(rient  DefenseH  of  Portland,  Maine.    Capt.  P.  Leary, 

Jr. 
RoHistanco  of  Air  to  the  Motion  of  Projectiles.     F.  Slacci. 
Artilh^ry  Matt^rial. 

Kindergarten   Ma^^a/ine.     Chicago.     Novtiuibor. 
The  {'hicago  Normal  'I'ruiniiig  School. 

Knowleduc  — London.     NovcMnber. 

Parasitic  T.,eiif  I''iinKi.     Itnv.  Alex.  S.  WllH(»n. 
Day  FlyluK  MoMih.     L.  N.  HadHn<ich. 


Alkali-Making  by  Electricity.    C.  F.  Townsend. 
Bird  Migration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    H.  F.  Wither- 
by. 
Waves.    Continued.    Vaughan  Cornish. 

Leisure  Hour. —London.    November. 

Coventry  and  Its  Industries— Cycles  and  Ribbons, 

The  •'  Sense  of  Direction  "  in  Animals.    Charles  Dixon. 

Dr.  Nansen  and  the  North  Pole.     E.  Whymper. 

The  Poetry  of  William  Morris.     With  Portrait.    J.  Dennis. 

Family  Life  in  France,    E.  Harrison  Barker. 

The   Looker-On. — New  York.    November. 

Manners  and  the  Play  House  in  Old  Maryland.    J.  W.  Palmer. 
A  Plea  for  the  American  Musician.    J.  D.  Champlin. 
Voice    Production    and  Analysis.— III.     W.   Hallock,  F.   S. 
Muckey. 

London  Quarterly  Review. — London.    October. 

The  Rossettis. 

F.  Locker  Lampson  ;  the  Confidences  of  a  Society  Poet. 

The  Growth  of  British  Policy. 

Dr.  Hort  and  the  Cambridge  School. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

English  Chartered  Companies. 

Woman  U^nder  Monasticism. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Longman's  Magazine. — London.     November. 

Under  the  Willows.    Grant  Allen. 

In  the  Black  Mountains  ;  Another  Arcady. 

The  Peking  Gazette  and  Chinese  Posting.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Lucifer.— London.    October  15. 

Psychology  the  Science  of  the  Soul.    Mdme.  H.  P.  Blavatskv. 
The  Lives  of  the  Later  Platonists.    Continued.     G.   R.  S. 

Mead. 
The  Light  and  Dark  Sides  of  Nature.    Mrs.  Besant. 
The  Steps  of  the  Path.    C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life.    A.  Fullerton. 
The  Sankhya  Philosophy.    Continued.    B,  Keightley. 
Occultism  in  English  Poetry.    Continued.    Mrs.  Ivy  Hooper. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.    November. 

French  and  English. 

A  College  Progress. 

The  Surprise  of  Bovey  Tracey  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

British  Honduras. 

The  Story  of  Selborne  Priory,  Hampshire. 

Ben  Hird  ;  a  South-Sea  Trader. 

With  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  L^nited  States. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Manchester.    October. 

In  Praise  of  Thomas  Hood.    John  Mortimer. 

On  Eulogy.    J.  D   Andrew. 

Syracuse  and  Sicilian  Mythology.     T.  Kaj*. 

The  Poetry  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.     C.  E.  Tryer. 

On  the  Essays  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps.    J.  Wilcock. 

John  Addington  Symonds.    H.  D.  Bateson. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.     November. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Jesus  the  Pharisee.  G.  A.  Danziger. 
So-Called  American  Jews  in  Jerusiilem. 

Metaphysical  Magazine.— New  York     November. 

Unity  of  Man  and  Nature.     C.  S.  Wake. 

The  Transmission  of  Qualities.    W.  T.  James. 

Karma  and  Salvation  by  Works.— VII.    Charles  Johnston. 

Hygier.e  in  Diet.     Dorothy  Gunn. 

The  Spiritual  Principle.— II.     A.  C.  Almy. 

Metaphysics  in  Modern  Literature.    Eliza  C,  Hall. 

Midland  Monthly.     Des  Moines,  Iowa.    November. 

Gen.  Grant's  Life  in  the  We.st.-  III.     Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 
.loamiin  Milltu-'s  Mountuiu  Homo.     Mary  Louise  l^ratt. 
On  Foot  in  BIgypt  and  I'alestine.-  IV.     N.  Tjeruagel, 
Tlu<  Western  Association  of  Writers.      Elizabeth  C.  Haira. 
The  Hirthplact^  of  Blaine.     11.  S.  Hollingsworth. 
Tlie  University  «)f  Wisconsin.     Amos  Parker  WiUU 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.     Daniel  E\ans. 

Missionary   Herald.     Btwton.     November. 

The  Crisis  in  Turkey.     .ludson  Smith 

No  Hiickvvard  Step.     Charles  II.  l)anit<ls. 

Tlu<  .Iai)an  Mi.ssion  and  its  I'roMems,    James  L.  BHnm. 

Aiuuial  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  .-Vmertcan  HtiHrtl. 

Missionary  Review.     New  York,     Novt>ml>or. 

Six  Years  In  Utah      D.  L    Loonurd, 

Foroign  Coiiiiiuiititv  l.itt^  tu  Ctiitiu      K.  L.  MeNikbh. 

Tilt'  UllssUiM  Stuudists. -11.     G    Godot, 

Place  of  the  S«)iool  in  the  Wi>rk  of  KvHiik,'elUMtU>u. 
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Month.— London.    November. 

The  Condemnation  of  Anglican  Orders.  Rev.  Sydney  F. 
Smith. 

"  Ignorance  and  Arrogance."    The  Editor. 

Cardinal  Manning  and  Purcell's  "  Life."  Rev.  George  Tyr- 
rell. 

Praver  for  the  Dead.    Rev.  Herbert  Thurston. 

The"  Gunpowder  Plot  and  Thievery  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 

Monthly  Illustrator  and  Home  and  Country.— New  York. 
November. 

Recent  French  Sculpture.     Rufus  R.  Wilson. 

The  Picturesque  and  Beautiful  in  Hawaii.    J.  R.  Musick. 

Whist  and  Its  Masters.— IV.-   R.  F.  Foster. 

Music— Chicago.    November. 

The  Relation  of  Music  to  Life.    Mrs.  J.  V.  Cheney. 
Music  in  the  Work  of  the  Church.     W.  B.  Chamberain. 
The  Permanent  Element  in  Music.    W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Music  as  an  Educator.    P.  C.  Hayden. 
Subsidized  Opera  in  America.    Karleton  Hackett. 

National    Magazine.— Boston.     November. 

Christ  and  His  Time.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
The  Naval  Ordnance  Proving  Ground.    Philip  Andrews. 
The  Secret  of  Hindoo  Jugglery.    A.  E.  Rood. 
Railway  Collisions  to  Order.    Clarence  Metters. 

National  Review.— London.    November. 

The  Church  and  the  Unionist  Party.    "  A  Layman." 
Lord  Rosebery's  Resignation.    "  A  Conservative  M.  P." 
The  Value  of  Constantinople.    Spenser  Wilkinson. 
The  Education  Question  ;  the  Government's  Opportunity. 

J.  R.  Diggle. 
Homeric  Warfare.    Professor  J.  B.  Bury. 
The  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Bicycle.    A.  Shadwell. 
Trafalgar  and  To-day.    H.  W .  Wilson. 
Principles  of  Local  Taxation.    Edwin  Cannan. 
Untaxed  Imports  and  Home  Industries.     W.  Farrar  Ecroyd. 
The  Functions  of  a  Colonial  Governor-General.    Sir  Charles 

H.  Tupper. 
The  Working  of  the  Old  Age  Relief  Law  in  Copenhagen. 

Edith  Sellers. 
The  American  Elections  of  1896.    Moreton  Frewen. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  Question.    Hon.  Lionel  Holland. 

New  Review.— London.    November. 

England's  Duty  to  Cyprus.    Edward  G.  Browne. 

The  Case  of  the  Pretoria  Prisoners.  Continued.  G.  G.  Ram- 
say. 

The  Tzar  in  France  ;  Pageantry  and  Politics.  "  A  Specta- 
tor." 

The  Human  Bacillus.    Walter  Raleigh. 

Bicycling  ;  Anti-Cyclone.    Sir  Herbert  Stephen. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  His  Theagenes  and  Stelliana.  Charles 
Whibley. 

Border  Fish  Poachers     P.  Anderson  Graham. 

My  Critics  on  "  Made  in  Germany."    E.  E.  Williams. 

Public  School  Products  ;  A  Symposium. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.     November. 

England  and  the  Continental  Alliances.    Francis  de  Pres- 

sen.se. 
Laurquie  et  Son  Souverain.    (In  French.)    Diran  Kel§kian. 
The  V  oluntary  Sc-,hools.     Sir  .John  Gorst. 
The  Westralian  Mining  "  Boom."     S.  F.  Van  Oss. 
Commercial  Morality  in  .Ta]mri.     RoVjert  Young. 
Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Of  Women  in  Assemblies  ;  a  Reply.    Mrs.  Mcllquahn. 
Languages  ;  the  Modern  Babel.    Professor  Mahaffy. 
English  and  Dutch  Dairy  Farming.    H.  H.  Smith  and  E.  C. 

Trfii>plin. 
The  Conditions  of  Life  After  Death.     Mrs.  Besant. 
Land  Purchase  in  Ireland.     G<;orge  Fottrell. 
Turkish  Misgovernment     Wilfrid  S.  Blunt. 
General  Gordon's  Advice  About  Turkey.    Sir  Edmund  Du 

Cane. 

North    American    Review.— New  York.     November. 

The  Effect  of  the  Republican  Victory.     T.  C.  Piatt. 
Influence  of  the  College  in  American  Life.     C.  F.  Thwing. 
What  the  Country  is  Doing  for  the  Farmer.    W.  S.    Har- 

Some  Later  Aspects  of  Woman  Suffrage.    William  C.  Doane. 

The  Justification  of  Martial  Law     G.  N.  Lieber. 

Protection  of  Bank  Depf>sitors     James  IT.  Efkels. 

Ele'-tion  Trials  in  Great  V,r\i:i\n.     ().  W.  Dilko. 

High  liuildings.     A.  \j.  A.  Hiirirnclwriglit. 

Governrnf-rit  \>y  J'arty.     George  E.  Waring,  .Jr. 

English  Eiiitajihs.     I.  A.  Taylfjr. 

The  Animal  as  a  Martliin*;.     R.  H.  Thurston. 

Plain  Truth  About  Asiatir;  Labor.    John  Barrett. 


Outing.— New  York.    November. 

Prominent  Horses  of  th(j  Season.    E.  B.  Abercrombie. 
(Jver  Dcicoys  on  the  Mississijjpi.    J' rank  E.  Kellogg. 
Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Over  the  Turkish  Border. 
A  Gossip  on  Golf.     H.  ii.  Hutchinson. 
American  Amateur  Athletes  in  1890. 
Racing  S(;hooners.     R.  B.  Burchard. 

Footlmll  of  '90  :  A  Forecast  of  the  Season.    Walter  Camp. 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine.    Capt.  C.  B.  Hall. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    November. 

Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierras.    T.  S.  Solomons. 

England  and  Ireland.     W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P. 

Racing  and  Racing  Men.    Charles  F.  Gates. 

A  Pioneer  School :  San  Francisco  College.    A.  Inkersley. 

Unwise  Taxation  on  Shipping.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

Horse  Breeding  for  Profit. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. — London.     November. 

The  Passing  of  the  Organari.    H.  A.  Vachell. 

Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  and  Its  Memories.  Hon.  Mary  C. 
Leigh. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
J.  Kelley. 

Devil- Worship.    James  Mew. 

Old  Memories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Continued.  Gen.  Sif 
Hugh  Gough. 

Matches  ;  Hatches,  Matches  and  Dispatches.  J.  Holt  School- 
ing. 

Italian  Prisons.    Sir  Edmund  F.  Du  Cane. 

Philosophical  Review.— Boston.    (Bi-monthly.)     November. 

Philosophical  Faith.    A.  Campbell  Eraser. 

The  Term  "  Naturalism "  in  Recent  Discussion.    Andrew 

Seth. 
The  Relation  of  Logic  to  Psychology.— I.    D.  G.  Ritchie. 
Hegel's  Conception  of  God.    J.  A.  Leighton. 

The  Photo-American. — New  York.    November. 

Photography  the  Modern  Alchemy.    C.  W.  Canfleld. 
Practical  Hints  on  Platinotype  Paper.    A.  Parker. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  Without  Screens.    W.  A.  Cooper. 
An  Elementary  Paper  on  X-Rays.    E.  B.  Meyrowitz. 
On  the  Permanency  of  Silver  Prints.    J.  H.  Jane  way. 
The  Use  of  Very  Small  Stops. 

Photo-Beacon. — Chicago.    October. 

Art  and  Technic. 
Flash-Light  Portraiture.— I. 
Orthocrhomatic  Photography.    M.  B.  Punnett. 
How  to  Make  a  Photographic  Bas- Relief. 
Imagination  and  Photography.    F.  C.  Lambert. 
Artistic  Lighting.— VII.    James  Inglis. 
Timing  Development.    Alfred  Watkins. 
Uranium  Toning.    E.  J.  Wall. 

Photographic  Times. — New  York.    November. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
Maritime  Photography.    Lieut.  Albert  Gleaves. 
Collodion  Emulsion  for  Lantern  Slides.    J.  H.  Harvey. 
The  Hand-Camera.    Robert  Hnmphrey. 
Intensification  with  Mercury.    Chapman  Jones. 
The  Use  of  Sulphite.    Chapman  Jones. 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Photography. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston.    October. 

The  International  Silver  Situation.    F.  W.  Taussig. 
Origin  of  Zamindari  Estates  in  Bengal.    B.  H.  Baden-Powell. 
Currency  Discussion  in  Massachusetts  in  the  18th  Century. 
Ethnic  Stratification  and  Displacement.    C.  C.  Closson. 

Quarterly  Review. — London.     October. 

The  Ideals  of  Anarchy— Priederich  Nietzsche. 

Sir  Thomas  Moi-e. 

Mar,  Scotland. 

Cicero's  Case  Against  Caesar. 

Eliza>>ethan  Fashions. 

Speaker  Richai'd  Onslow. 

The  Papal  Conclaves. 

Boers  and  Uitlandors. 

Money  and  th(5  Masses  in  America. 

Review  of  Reviews. — New  York.    November. 

A  Summing  Up  of  the  Vital  Issues  of  1896.    Lyman  Abbott. 

Methods  and  Tactics  of  the  Campaign.     W.  B.  Shaw. 

Would   Fr(((!  (Joinage  Bcmefit  Wage  Earners?    C.  B.  Spahr, 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith. 
George  Du  Maurier.    Ernest  Knaufft. 
"  Tlie  Eastfirn  Ogre  ;  or,  St.  George  to  the  Rescue."    W.  T. 

Stead. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.     November. 

The  Catholic,  University  of  Fri})Ourg.— III. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  New  York. 

Letters  on  the  Doramican  Order.— VIII.    P.  Duchaussoix. 
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The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    November. 

Change  of  Air— The  Science  of  it.    L.  Robinson. 

The  Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.     Roland  Belf ort. 

Control  of  Public  Water  Supplies  by  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Browani,  the  Chc)lera  Goddess     E.  H.  Hankin. 

Sand  Filtration  of  Philadelphia  Water  Supply.    A.  Hazen. 

School  Review.— Chicago,    November. 

History  in  the  School.    S.  S.  Laurie. 

Greek  and  Latin  in  the  German  High  Schools.— IL    J.  E. 

Russell. 
The  Dangers  of  Examinations.    W.  B.  Jacobs. 
The  Reaction  in  the  Study  of  English.    S.  B.  Knowlton. 

Scot's  Magazine.— Perth.    November. 

Eighteenth  Century  Scotland.    J.  Reid. 
Jane,    Dowager   Countess   of   Dundonald. 

Smail. 
Tortures  ;  Thumbikins  and  Pilniewinks. 
Hindustani  Doctors.     W.  W.  Ireland. 
The  Memorial  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Continued.     A. 
A.  Baxter. 
H.  B.  Baildon. 


Strand   Magazine.— London.     October  15. 

Idols. 

Big-Game  Hunters.    F.  Steelcroft. 

Leaders  of  the  Bar.    With  Portraits. 

The  Stenographer. — Philadelphia    November. 

Law  Reporting  and  Legal  Miscellany.    H.  W.  Thorne. 
Talks  on  Teaching.— IV.    John  Watson. 

Students'  JournaU— New  York.    November. 

The  Gates  of  the  Danube. 
The  Valley  of  Palms. 
Facsimile  of  Reporting  Notes. 

Sunday  at  Home. — London.    November. 

The  Story  of  Constantinople.    Isabella  F.  Mayo. 

A  Sunday  in  Konigsfeld,  Black  Forest.    J.  Monro  Gibson. 

Some    Recollections   of  David  Hill.      With  Portraits.      T. 

Richard. 
The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.    E.  Maunde  Thompson. 
Ten  Years  in  East  London.    F.  W.  Newland. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    November. 

Day  Dreams  in  the  Dales.    R  F.  Horton. 
Lincoln  Palace.    A.  R.  Maddison. 
The  Fifth  Gospel.    James  Wells. 


Eton  Chapel.    E.  M.  Green. 

The  Old  Religion  of  China.    Alicia  Bewicke  Little. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    November. 

The  English  Occupation  of  Sicily. 

Bideford,  North  Devon  ;  In  Kingsley-Land.    P.  H.  W.  Almy. 

Louis  Pasteur.    C.  M.  Aikman. 

Alexander  Petofi  ;  Hungary's  Patriot-Poet.    Jessie  Douglas 

Montgomery. 
The  Commons  at  Work.    M.  MacDonagh. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     November. 

The  Armenian  Question  :    The  Tripes   of  this  Old  World. 

*'  Politicus." 
The  Captain's  Command  in  a  Battalion  of  Infantry.    Gen. 

Sir  R.  Harrison. 
Artillery  Organizations  : 
I.— For  the^Defense.    A  Field  Officer. 
II.— For  Reform.     Another  Officer. 
Manoeuvres  of  the  XlVth  German  Army  Corps  in  1896. 
The  Recruiting  Problem  ;  Some  Suggestions.     Col.   W.   T. 

Dooner. 
The  British  Merchant  Service.     *'  Nauta." 
Suakim  in  1890.    '•  One  Who  is  There." 
A  Legacy  of  the  Purchase  System     Lieut. -Col.  Morley. 
France  and  War  ;  Pensons  y  tou jours.    Captain  A.  Court. 

Westminster    Review. — London.    November. 

Church  Endowments.    Francis  Minton. 

Silver  Politics  Across  Seas— in  the  United  States.  Edw.  J. 
Shriver. 

The  National  Federation  of  Sunday  Societies.  Dr.  R.  Spence 
Watson. 

The  Prospects  of  International  Bimetallism.  G.  Keith 
Marischal. 

Through  Parliamentary  Reform,  both  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal.   F.  A.  White. 

The  Surprise  Rise  in  the  Bank  Rate.    Robert  Ewen. 

Emile  Zola's  "  Rome."    E.  C.  Townshend. 

The  Present  Socialist  Position.    R.  D.  Melville. 

A  Graduated  Income  Tax.    James  Burns. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.     November. 

How  to  Study  Process  Chromatics.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints.    A.  Miethe. 

Negative  Manipulation  for  Amateurs.    Thomas  Aquinas. 

Getting  Life  in  Children's  Pictures. 

Photo-Micrography. 

Orthochromatic  in  Photography.    M.  B.  Punnett. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

October  3. 
The  Government  Printing  Office.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

October  10. 
Emigration  From  Hamburg.    H.  Bohrdt. 

October  i7. 

Armenia.    Hermann  Dalton. 

August  Count  von  Platen.    With  Portrait.    R.  Fuchs. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regeusburg. 
Heft  18. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin. 


October. 
P.  Gtttzfeldt. 


The  Oddfellows. 


Heft  1. 


Autobiographical.    Karl  May. 
Achievements  in  Surgery.    Dr.  M.  Dyrenfurth. 
Gebhard  Fug«il.    Pfarrer  F.  Festing. 
The  Alpine  Fohn. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     October. 

The  Diary  of  Count  Fred  von  Frankunborg.     H.  von  Po- 

schinger. 
Count  Tolstoy  and  the  Russian  Theatre.    J.  Lewinsky. 
Reminiscenc.cH  of  Stoscrh.     Vict».-Adm.  Batsch. 
A  (Jominuuity  of  Crotinn.     Prof.  C.  Lombroso. 
TliH  Typhoon.     R.  W»irn(U'. 
A  ViHJt  to  MaduMio  Patti  at  Craig-y-noM.    Baroness  M.  A.  von 

Zndlitz. 
Poison  and  tlm  Black  Art  at  tho  Court  of  Ijoui.s  XIV. 
MuHiciuns  on  Tour  lMi;{-r»<>.     W.  .1.  voti  WaMit^lownkl. 
<!ouiit  I<'r<((lnri<rk  of  SchlnHwig  llolstoiii  and  Princo  Bisnian-k 
ItKlividiiHtioii.     Edward  ( 'omit  iiiiinn/uii. 
I'hn   l<'il<M-tloii  of  ti   Po|><<   in  tho  l'',l«<vt*nth  Cnntury.     Dr.  M. 
Manltiiis. 


The  German  Emperor's  Northern  Travels 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.     P.  Bailleu. 
Flowers  in  the  Hochgebirge.    E.  Strasburger. 
The  Diary  of  Theodor  von  Bernhardi. 
Dr.  Nansen.    M.  Ottesen. 

The  Presidential  Election  in  the   United    States.     M.   von 
Brandt. 

Neue  Revue. — Vienna. 

October  1. 

Women  Students  in  Austria. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  as  a  Philosopher.    I.  Mayerhofer. 

The  .^sthecics  of  Modern  Painting.     Dr.  J.  Pap. 

October  7. 

The  Revision  of  the  Tariffs.    S.  Schildor. 

The  hfjuaund  Theatre.    A  MUller-Gutteubrunn. 

Oi-tobor  14. 

New  G»>rman  Imi>erial  Politics.     C.  Alberti 
The  Kaimund  Theatre.     Continued. 

October  17. 

New  Parties  in  Hungary.    J.  Deri. 
The  Uaimund  Th»^utr»v     Continued. 

Voin   Kels  zum    Meer.— Stuttjjart. 

Heft  A 

Wagner,  Rubinstein,  Bruhms.     A.  MoHzkitwski. 
Tho  Eif»<l  Country      Continued      A.  Drouke. 
I  low  I  Found  WlMMiuanu.    G.  KlitMcher. 

Hoft  4. 
KroihtM'r  AlluM't  v«>n  KolhHchild,  .\niHteur  Phot(«tfrH|^i 
Gornumy  and  th««  PuvIh  Kxhibitlon  of  iMHt.  A.  l>  KUum 
London  ClultH.     i.\)ntinu«<d.    J.  Kornter. 
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